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HE  WHO  USES  CYPRESS  BUILDS  BUT  ONCE 


THE  WOOD  ETERNAL 


.......  ■ 


SO  MANY  PEOPLE  KNOW 
so   little    about  woods 

(and  their  relative  values — How  is  it  with  you?) 

SO  MANY  PEOPLE  THINK 

that  "LUMBER  IS  LUMBER"— (How  often  do  YOU 
specify  the  kind  of  wood  you  want  used  by  your  builder?) 

SO  MANY  PEOPLE  BELIEVE 

that  frequent  Repair  Bills  are  '  Necessary  Evils" — 
that  we  believe  we  are  doing  a  public  service  in  informing  you  and  other  intelligent  people  on 


THE    W,  O  O  D 

HERE  IS  CYPRESS  VS.  AN  IRON  PLUG: 

About  110  years  ago,  when  Louisiana  was  a  French 
Province,  the  Water  Mains  of  New  Orleans  were 
CYPRESS  logs,  18  feet  long  by  22  inches  diameter, 
with  a  5-inch  hole  bored  lengthwise.  These  were 
joined  by  short  iron  tubes,  tapered  at  both  ends.  A 
few  years  ago  these  were  replaced  by  the  most  modern 
system.  Below  is  a  photograph  of  a  section  of  one 
of  the  CYPRESS  mains  just  as  it  was  dug  up — as  sound 
as  ever  after  100  years'  contact  with  wet  earth. 

Below  is  a  photograph 
of  one  of  the  iron  con- 
nections just  as  dug  up 
—  most  of  them  rusted 
past  all  usefulness. 


ETERNAL") 

HERE  IS  CYPRESS  VS.  WEATHER: 
A  photograph  of  a  CYPRESS  SHINGLE 
from  the  Austen  Homestead,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 
built  in  1710,  and  at  last  accounts  still  occu- 
pied by  descendants  of  its  original  builders,  with 
the  original  CYPRESS  roof  practically  intact. 

"H*  who  uses  CYPRESS  builds  but  once.  " 


CYPRESS  is  in  truth '  'the  wood  eternal. ' '  If  you  are  putting  up  a  palace  or  a 
pasture-fence,  and  want  to  build  it  "FOR  KEEPS"— USE  CYPRESS. 

There  is  an  unusually  liberal  education  (and  a  wonderful  INVESTMENT  value  for  you)  in  this 
CYPRESS  advertising — and  in  the  detailed  information  and  reliable  counsel  to  be  had  promptly 
WITHOUT  COST,  if  you  will  WRITE  US  YOUR  OWN  NEEDS  (big  or  little),  and  ASK  YOUR 
OWN  QUESTIONS  of  the  "ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  of  the 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1248  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
1248  HEARD  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG.,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
Probably  your  lumber  man  sells  CYPRESS;  if  not,  WRITE  US,  and  we  will  tell  you  the  dealer  handiest  to  you. 
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King  Sennacherib 

_____  .OF  ASSYRIA,  2,600  years  ago,  inscribed,  on 

""■"■■"""""""■"■""^^  sun-baked  bricks,  his  own  story  of  his  great 

siege  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  This  curious  and  an- 
cient record  tells  also  how  Sennacherib  "made  Nineveh  splendid," 
how  he  constructed  irrigation  systems  and  city  water-works.  But 
Sennacherib  is  only  one  of  the  thousands  of  world  leaders,  think- 
ers, inventors,  and  discoverers  who  tell  in  their  own  words  of  their 
marvelous  achievements  and  experiences  in  the  great  work — 

The  Library  of 
Original  Sources 

In  this  wonderful  library  Tacitus,  for  example,  tells  how  he  saw  the  Christians  burned  before 
Nero,  Plato  tells  how  he  watched  Socrates  drink  the  death-cup  of  hemlock.  Galileo 
describes  his  emotions  when  looking  at  the  stars  through  the  first  crude  telescope, 
and  in  the  same  way  thousands  of  others  give  the  insidx?  facts  about  themselves 
and  the  great  events  they  witnessed  and  took  part  in — facts  which  the  ordinary 
history  never  even  mentions.    Every  account  is  in  the  exact  language  (trans- 
lated) of  the  original  manuscript,  papyrus,  clay  tablet  or  inscribed  cylinder;  - 
every  contribution  is  from  an  actual  eye-witness  or  participant. 

An  Extraordinary  Bargain! 

By  buying  the  entire  unsold  edition  from  the  original  publishers  we  secured  it  at 
an  unheard  of  reduction.    We  offer  the  remaining  sets  to  Pearson's  Magazine 
readers  AT  LESS  THAN  HALF  of  the  original  price  because  we  sell  through 
the  mails  only.    Note  that  the  attached  coupon  specifies  NO  SALESMAN 
WILL  CALL,  no  agent's  commission  to  pay.   Send  the  coupon  AT  ONCE 
and  we  will  mail  FREE  a  book  of  rare  documents  and  curious  inscriptions, 
and  tell  of  our  low  price  offer  ON  EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 
Mail  the  coupon  NOW.    You  assume  no  obligation.   The  book  is  free. 


THIS  MARVELOUS  WORK  is  revolutionizing  modern  thought. 
It's  turning  upside  down  old  notions  and  ideas.   It  gives  the  author- 
itative, rock  bottom  sources  of  our  knowledge  on  all  subjects  of 
human  interest  from  the  earliest  civilization  down  to  to-day. 

OVER  100  RESEARCH  SPECIALISTS  spent  ten  years  gather- 
ing the  contents  of  this  great  work.  Ancient  and  remote  and 
forgotten  civilizations  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  were  uncovered, 
and  age-buried  hieroglyphics  on  monuments,  tablets,  sun-baked 
bricks  and  palimpsests  yieldedtheirsecrets;  untiring  workers  ran- 
sacked the  hidden  literature  of  every  age,  ancient,  mediaeval  and 
modern,  to  find  the  "original  documents"  that  shaped  the  civili- 
zations and  influenced  the  thought  and  life  of  the  world.  Nothing 
like  it  has  ever  been  attempted  or  thought  of  before.  You'll  be 
amazed  at  the  wealth  of  information  this  unique  library  contains. 

YOU'LL  FIND  EVERYTHING  YOU  WANT  TO  know  in  the 
Library  of  Original  Sources.  10  sumptuous,  massive  volumes 
bound  in  rich,  black  imported  India  Sheepskin,  full-page  illustra- 
tions, pure  silk  head-bands,  printed  in  large,  clear  type  on 
hand-made  paper,  gold  tops — a  triumph  of  the  bookmaker's  art. 
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Alois  P.  Swoboda 

A  Remarkable  Personality 

■a* 

By  Donald  Richardson 


/'"T"^HE  simple  fact  that  the  human  body  is  built 
J_  up  of  billions  of  cells,  all  resulting  from  the 
evolution  of  one  original  cell,  is  in  itself 
interesting,  but  little  more  to  the  average  person. 
The  further  declaration  that  health,  life  and 
pleasures  of  the  body  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  each  individual  cell  compels  notice. 

When,  however,  along  comes  an  individual  who 
combines  intimate  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
human  cell  with  the  discovery  of  the  means  to  in- 
sure its  health  and  develop  unusual  energy  and 
potency — who  by  reason  of  study,  experience  and 
a  certain  genius,  shows  us  how  without  incon- 
venience, apparatus,  drugs,  study  or  loss  of  time, 
we  can  put  unusual  health  and  uncommon  life 
into  every  one  of  our  vast  multitude  of  cells,  thus 
giving  the  human  body  and  mind  the  maximum 
of  health,  pleasure  and  power,  and  do  this  in  a 
perfectly  natural,  easy  and  practical  way — then 
we  are  all  attention. 

A  Great  Secret  of  Life 

This  is  the  marvelous  secret  uncovered  in  a  won- 
derful little  book  by  Swoboda,  a  great  pioneer  in 
the  realm  of  physiological  science.  Some  day  the 
complete  history  of  Conscious  Evolution  and  its 
discoverer  will  be  recorded,  with  all  its  im- 
mense significance  and  far-reaching  ramifications. 
This  brief  article  can  only  sketch  the  rough 
outlines. 

The  story  of  Alois  P.  Swoboda  is  one  of  the 
romances  of  human  history.  As  the  discoverer  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  laws  governing  "con- 
scious energy"  and  of  a  scientific  system  for  ap- 
plying those  laws  in  a  manner  that  has  operated 
successfully  in  over  two  hundred  thousand  cases, 
Swoboda  occupies  a  peculiar  niche  in  earth's  hall 
of  fame.  He  did  not  merely  write  a  great  book, 
paint  a  great  picture,  invent  some  useful  device, 
or  win  some  particular  battle.  His  fame  is  built 
on  a  far  more  substantial  foundation.  He  is  the 
wizard  of  the  human  body.  He  is  the  apostle  of 
the  greater,  the  successful  life.  Swoboda  not  only 
recreates  men  and  women;  he  makes  them  more 


powerful,  capable,  and  happy  than  they  were 
before.  He  advances  them  a  tremendous  way 
along  the  line  of  human  development.  The  man 
himself — as  well  as  his  hosts  of  enthusiastic 
clients — is  a  most  convincing  example  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  his  methods.  He  has  revolutionized 
the  methods  of  energizing  the  body  and  mind. 

The  Swoboda  System  of  Conscious 
Evolution  Based  on  a  knowledge 
of  all  Sciences 

Swoboda  fairly  radiates  vitality,  his  whole  being 
pulsating  with  unusual  life  and  energy.  And  his 
mind  is  even  more  alert  and  active  than  his  body; 
he  is  tireless.  He  discourses  with  learned  fluency 
on  the  science  of  "Conscious  Evolution,"  which 
embraces  all  other  sciences,  entering  with  equal 
ease  and  f acility  on  any  phase  of  this  all-important 
subject.  Start  him  on  his  particular  specialty — 
the  development  of  human  powers — and  he  pours 
out  a  veritable  flood  of  illuminating  exposition. 
Earnest  and  vehement,  he  rises  to  eloquence  as  he 
unfolds  in  his  masterful  manner  the  magnificent 
possibilities  of  man  under  the  guidance  of  "con- 
scious energy."  You  are  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  remarkable  per- 
sonality, a  superior  product  of  the  Swoboda  sys- 
tem of  body  and  personality  building.  Swoboda 
embodies  in  his  own  super -developed  person  the 
best  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  theories  and 
of  the  success  of  his  "  Conscious  Evolution." 

The  Aim  of  Conscious  Evolution  is 
Better  Minds,  Better  Bodies, 
Better  Health  and  More 
Intense  Pleasures 

Mr.  Swoboda  must  not  be  classed  with  ordinary 
physiologists,  physicians,  faddists  or  with  those 
whose  aim  is  merely  the  development  of  muscle. 
Neither  his  philosophy  nor  his  science  is  confined  to 
such  narrow  limits.  Swoboda's  plan  comprehends 
the  complete  development  of  the  human  being— in- 
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crease  of  internal  force,  more  body  power,  more 
brain  power,  mind  power,  and,  in  fact,  greater 
capacity  to  live  and  enjoy  in  every  way.  He  is 
primarily  interested  in  those  influences  which 
make  for  a  fuller  and  more  potent  life. 

One  cannot  remain  long  in  the  presence  of  Swo- 
boda  without  realizing  that  he  is  mentally  and 
physically  a  superman.  He  makes  you  feel  that 
you  are  only  partially  well,  and  vigorous  and  am- 
bitious, only  partially  developed,  that,  in  short, 
you  are  only  half  as  alive  as  you  must  be  if  you 
wish  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  benefits  of  living — 
that  you  are  leading  an  inferior  life.  No  one  can 
read  his  book  without  be- 
coming conscious  of  his 
wonderful  power  and  per- 
sonality. 

Ponce  de  Leon's  fountain 
of  youth  died  with  him. 
Your  fountain  of  youth 
will  die  with  you.  Each 
man's  fountain  of  youth  is 
within  himself.  Through 
Conscious  Evolution  only 
can  you  drink  to  the  full  of 
the  fountain  of  youth. 

Swoboda  demonstrates 
that  no  matter  how  old  we 
may  be  we  can,  through 
the  conscious  use  of  the 
principles  of  Evolution 
make  ourselves  full- 
powered  dynamos,  with 
every  part  and  wheel  and 
power-belt  thoroughly  in 
trim,  working  smoothly 
and  at  maximum  capacity 
— ico  per  cent,  efficient. 

If  you  believe  you  have 
developed  to  the  high- 
est degree  your  j  vitality, 
energy,  and  powers  of 
living  and  enjoying,  you 
are,  according  to  the 
Swoboda  Standard,  in- 
deed, mistaken.  Conscious 

Evolution  can  lead  you  to  a  new  and  greater 
realization  of  health,  energy  and  pleasure. 

More  power,  energy  and  life  are  the  needs  and 
will  be  the  salvation  of  the  present  generation. 
The  problem  has  always  been  how  to  get  them. 
Eagerly  we  try  each  solution  offered,  swarming 
like  the  Athenians  after  every  new  thing.  And 
yet  the  means  He  right  within  us,  as  Swoboda 
clearly  demonstrates. 

Conscious  Evolution  is  an  antidote  to  old  age 
in  its  every  form  and  variety  of  conditions.  It 
scientifically  reduces  excessive  blood  pressure,  re- 
stores elasticity  to  arteries  and  turns  the  dial  of 
physiological  time  in  the  direction  of  youth,  effi- 
ciency, vitality  and  greater  pleasure. 


No  one  who  is  energized  through  Conscious 
Evolution  will  be  subject  to  indigestion,  bowel 
sluggishness,  nervous  exhaustion,  brain  fag,  sleep- 
lessness, nervousness,  or  any  functional  difficulty 
of  any  character. 

Swoboda  Has  Written  a  Wonderful 
Little  Book 

This  book  explains  the  Swoboda  System  of 
Conscious  Evolution  and  the  human  body  as  it 
has  never  been  explained  before.  It  makes  clear 
Swoboda's  new  theory  of  the  mind  and  body.  It 
startles,  educates  and 
enlightens.  It  tells  how 
the  cells  build  the  body 
and  how  to  organize  them 
beyond  the  point  where 
nature  left  off,  for  each 
one  of  us.  It  will  give  you 
a  better  understanding 
of  yourself  than  you  could 
obtain  from  a  [college 
course;  the  information 
which  it  imparts  cannot 
be  duplicated  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  It  shows  the  un- 
limited  possibilities 
through  conscious  evolu- 
tion of  the  cells ;  it  explains 
Swoboda's  discoveries  and 
what  they  are  doing  for 
thousands  of  men  and 
women  of  every  age  and 
condition.  It  tells  of  the 
Dangers  and  after-effects 
of  Exercise,  and  Conscious 
Deep  Breathing.  Swo- 
boda's book  shows  how 
any  one  may  possess  un- 
usual health  and  vitality. 

You  will  cherish  this 
book  for  having  given 
you  the  first  real  under- 
standing of  your  body 
and  mind  and  for  show- 
ing you  how  you  may  be  able  to  attain  greater 
pleasure  and  jn  every  way  a  superior  life. 

Thousands  have  advanced  themselves  in  every 
way  through  a  better  realization  and  conscious 
use  of  the  principles  of  evolution,  which  Swoboda 
discovered.  It  will  open  new  avenues  through 
which  you  may  become  successful,  in  satisfying 
your  most  intense  desires.  It  is  not  a  dry  treatise 
on  physiology;  on  the  contrary,  it  tells  in  a  highly 
interesting  and  simple  manner  just  what  you 
need  to  know  about  the  body  and  mind  and  the 
laws  of  their  evolution. 

¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥  ¥ 

The,  address  of  Alois 'P.  Swoboda  is  1344  Aeolian 
Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Advertisement.) 


Originator  of 
Conscious  Evolution 


What  is  said  of  the  Swoboda  System,  no  doubt,  sounds  too  good  to  be  true.  Swoboda,  however,  has 
a  proposal  of  which  you  should  know  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  prove  to  you  that  nothing  said  about 
Conscious  and  Creative  Evolution  in  Pearson's  is  too  good  to  be  true. 
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How  Foods  Affect  Your 
Health  and  Efficiency 

Noted  Scientist  Shows  How  Certain  Combinations  of  Good  Foods  Are  Responsible  for  Over  90%  of 
All  Sickness,  While  Other  Combinations  Produce  Sparkling  Health,  Greatly  Increased 
Efficiency  and  Surprisingly  Long  Life.   23,000  Cases  Recorded 


Twenty  years  ago  Eugene  Christian  was  at 
death's  door.  For  years  he  had  suffered  the  ago- 
nies of  acute  stomach  and  intestinal  trouble. 
His  doctors — among  them  the  most  noted 
specialists  in  this  country — gave  him  up  to 
die.  He  was  educated  for  a  doctor,  but  got 
no  relief  from  his  brother  physicians,  so  as 
a  last  resort  he  commenced  to  study  the 
food  question,  especially  its  relation  to  the 
human  system,  and  as  a  result  of  what  he 
learned  he  succeeded  in  literally  eating 
his  way  back  to  perfect  health  without 
drugs  or  medicines  of  any  kind — and 
in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 

To-day  Eugene  Christian  is  a  man 
55  years  young.  He  has  more  pep, 
more  ginger,  vitality,  and  physical 
endurance  than  most  youngsters  in 
their  'teens.  He  literally  radiates 
energy  and  power. 

A  Great  Truth 

So  remarkable  was  his  recovery 
that  Christian  knew  he  had  discov- 
ered a  great  truth  which  fully  devel- 
oped would  result  in  a  new  science — 
the  science  of  Correct  Eating. 

From  that  day  to  this  he  has  devoted 
his  life  to  corrective  and  curative 
feeding,  and  the  results  of  his  efforts 
have  bordered  on  the  miraculous. 

Without  special  foods,  drugs  or 
medicines  of  any  kind,  he  has  suc- 
cessfully treated  over  23,000  people 
for  almost  every  kind  of  non-organic 
ailment  known,  and  he  has  brought 
a  new  kind  of  health  and  vitality — a 
new  type  of  personal  efficiency,  and 
a  greater  capacity  for  pleasure  and 
increased  longevity  to  thousands — 
many  of  whom  came  to  him  as  a 
last  resort. 

Most  Sickness  Caused 
by  Wrong  Eating 

After  his  twenty  years  of  study 
and  practice,  Eugene  Christian  has 
come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  the  reason 
most  people  are  below  par  physically  and  mentally 
most  of  the  time — the  reason  that  business  men 
break  down  at  middle  age,  and  the  reason  that  the 
average  life  of  man  is  only  39  years,  is  simply  be- 
cause we  don't  know  how  to  properly  select  and 
combine  our  foods. 


Eugene  Christian 

What  People  Say 


1  am  feeling:  fine  again, 
thanks  to  you  and  your  course 
of  lessons  on  Scientific  Eating. 
There  ought  to  be  100,000  men 
practicing  Scientific  Eatinsr  in 
America.''— F.  A.  Fulby  Niag- 
ara Falls,  South  Ont.,  Canada. 

'  I  am  delighted  beyond  ex- 
pression with  the  lessons.  They 
have  proved  invaluable  to  me 
and  have  revolutionized  both 
my  diet  and  my  health." — Olive 
M.  Sees,  725  East  Tipton  St., 
Huntington,  Ind. 

"Your  work  on  Scientific  Eat- 
ing* is  invaluable.  It  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  recom- 
mend your  course  to  prospective 
students  everywhere." — Chas. 
A.  Ittel,  1212  Tremont  Avenue, 
North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"Your  Course  in  Scientific 
Eating  is  wonderful  because  it 
has  simplified  both  the  chemistry 
of  the  body  and  the  chemistry 
of  the  food  and  teaches  one  how 
to  unite  these  two  branches  of 
science  so  as  to  make  our  food 
prevent  and  cure  disease." — 
Eugene  A.  Ayers,  Harrington 
Park,  N.  J 

"I  think  the  Almighty  sends 
men  on  the  earth  at  different 
periods  with  independent  and 
fearless  minds  to  rectify  the 
wrongs  that  have  been  taught, 
and  reveal  the  truth  in  all  its 
simplicity." — Edward  Brook,  10 
No.  10th  W.  Sts.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

"  I  have  read  of  you  for  years, 
and  I  have  recently  looked  over 
some  of  your  work.  You  are 
doing  much  for  humanity.  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  latest 
contribution  to  the  health  and 
hapDiness  of  man."— Dr.  V.  M. 
George,  2305  N.  High  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


tion  with  other  good  foods,  create  a  chemical 
action  in  the  digestive  tract  and  are  converted  into 
dangerous  toxic  poisons,  which,  according 
to  Eugene  Christian,  are  responsible  for  over 
90%  of  all  sickness.  In  other  words,  good 
foods  wrongly  combined  will  cause  acidity, 
fermentation,  gas,  constipation  and  numer- 
ous sympathetic  ills  leading  to  most  serious 
consequences. 

The  evils  of  toxic-poisoning  have  been 
brought  out  by  Professor  Metchnikoff 
in  his  treatise  on  the  "  Prolongation 
of  Life  "  and  by  many  other  modern 
scientists.  But  most  efforts  in  the 
past  have  been  designed  solely  to 
remove  the  effect,  wholly  disregard- 
ing the  cause,  by  cleansing  out  the 
system  and  removing  the  poisons 
after  they  had  formed. 


Removes  the  Cause 

Christian,  however,  has  gone  a 
step  further.  He  has  discovered  a 
scientific  method  of  both  preventing 
and  removing  the  cause  of  toxic  poi- 
soning instead  of  waiting  until  the 
poisons  accumulate.  He  has  proved 
that  just  as  some  combinations  of 
ordinary  food  produce  slow  consum- 
ing poisons  that  wreck  the  system, 
other  combinations  of  food  taken  in 
the  right  proportions  become  the 
greatest  tonics  for  health,  efficiency 
and  long  life  ever  discovered.  And 
a  wonderful  feature  of  his  method  is 
that  results  come  practically  with 
the  very  first  meal. 

Your  Food  is  Your  Fuel 

Food  is  the  fuel  of  the  human 

system.   And  just  as  certain  fuels 
will  produce  definite  results  when 
consumed  in  a  furnace,  so  will  cer- 
tain foods  produce^  the  desired  re- 
sults when   put  into  the  human 
furnace.   Yet  not  one  person  in  a 
thousand  has  any  knowledge  of  food  as  fuel. 
Some  of  the  combinations  we  eat  every  day  are 
as  inefficient  and  dangerous  as  soggy  wood,  wet 
leaves,  mud,  sawdust  and  a  little  coal  would  be  for 
a  furnace.  No  wonder  man  is  only  50%  efficient — 
no  wonder  the  average  life  is  only  39  years — no 
wonder  diseases  of  the  human  liver  and  kidneys 
Very  of  ten  good  foods,  when  eaten  in  combina-   have  increased  103%  within  the  past  30  years. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Little  Lessons  in  Correct  Eating 

(24  Pocket-Size  Booklets  in  Leatherette  Case) 

By  EUGENE  CHRISTIAN 
Send  No  Money— Only  $3  if  You  Keep  Them 


Christian's  24-Lesson  Course  in  Scientific  Eating 
is  written  expressly  for  the  layman.  There  is  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  technical  terms,  and  every 
point  is  explained  so  clearly  that  there  can  be  no 
possible  misunderstanding.  Reasons  are  given  for 
every  recommendation,  and  every  statement  is 
based  not  upon  theory,  but  upon  actual  results 
secured  in  the  author's  many  years  of  practice. 

But  the  course  doesn't  merely  tell  you  why  you 
should  practice  Scientific  Eating  and  what  the 
results  will  be,  it  also  gives  actual  menus  for 
breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner,  curative  as  well  as 
corrective,  covering  every  condition  of  health  and 
sickness  for  all  ages  from  infancy  to  old  age  and 
covering  all  occupations,  climates  and  seasons. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  menus  has  been  em- 
ployed for  its  purpose  of  increasing  efficiency  and 
restoring  health  not  merely  once  but  many  times — • 
with  almost  invariable  success  be- 
fore finding  a  place  in  the  Course, 
so  that  every  vestige  of  experiment 
has  been  removed. 

No  Special  Foods  Required 

In  no  case  are  patented  or  pro- 
prietary foods  prescribed.  You  can 
get  all  of  the  foods  out  of  your  gar- 
den, at  your  local  stores  or  in  any 
restaurant.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
upset  your  table  to  follow  Christian's 
suggestions — neither  is  it  necessary 
to  eat  things  you  don't  enjoy  or  to 
which  you  are  not  accustomed.  You 
will  marvel  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
methods  as  much  as  you  will  at  the 
results  which  come  after  the  very 
first  meal.  The  lessons  are  indexed 
and  you  can  turn  to  any  subject  and 
apply  the  suggestions  the  day  you 
get  the  course.  Each  lesson  is  in  a 
separate  bound  booklet  which  you 
can  slip  in  your  pocket,  and  the  24 
booklets  come  in  an  attractive 
leatherette  container  for  your  library 
or  for  permanent  preservation. 

Well  or  Sick 
Young  or  Old 

Every  thinking  man  or  woman — 
young  or  old— well  or  sick — should 
know  the  science  of  correct  eating. 
The  saying  that  most  people  dig 
their  graves  with  their  teeth  is  as 
true  as  gospel.  Yet  Christian  shows 
in  his  24  lessons  how  easy  and  simple  it  is  to  eat 
your  way  back  to  perfect  health  and  up  to  a  new  type 
of  physical  and  mental  power.  Most  people  who 
are  healthy  today  are  so  not  because  but  in  spite  of 
the  way  they  eat,  and  even  the  strongest  of  us  must 
some  day  pay  the  penalty  for  the  abuse  we  inflict  un- 
consciously on  our  digestive  organs,  simply  because 
we  don't  know  how  to  select  and  combine  our  foods. 


Partial  Contents 


It  is  the  almost  invariable  experience  with  those 
who  follow  the  simple  suggestions  and  menus  con- 
tained in  Christian's  Course  that  they  enjoy  a  new 
type  of  health — a  health  so  perfect  that  it  can  only 
be  described  as  a  sort  of  super-health  as  com- 
pared to  what  most  of  us  call  health.  Christian's 
ideal  of  health  is  to  be  literally  champing  at  the 
bit  with  vital  physical  energy  and  mental  power — 
not  once  in  a  while — but  every  moment  of  the 
day  and  every  day  of  the  year  from  youth  to  de- 
ferred old  age. 

Health  and  Success 

The  relationship  of  health  to  material  success  is 
so  close  that  the  result  of  Christian's  teaching  is  a 
form  of  personal  efficiency  which  puts  his  pupils 
head  and  shoulders  above  their  less  fortunate 
brothers.  Everyone  knows  that  the  best  ideas,  plans 
and  methods  are  worked  out  when 
you  are  brim  full  of  vitality — when 
you  feel  full  of  "ginger."  The  better 
you  feel — the  better  work  you  can 
do.  The  Christian  Course  has  almost 
times  without  number  been  the 
means  of  bringing  great  material 
prosperity  to  its  students  by  endow- 
ing them  with  health  so  perfect  that 
work  seems  like  play. 


Three  great  laws  that  govern 
life. 

What  food  is  and  its  true  pur- 
pose. 

Digestion,  assimilation,  and 
metabolism. 

Chemistry  of  the  body  and  the 
Chemistry  of  food. 

How  wrong  eating  causes 
disease. 

How  foods  establish  health 
by  removing  causes  of  disease. 

Scientific  eating  explained, 
sample  menus. 

Harmonious  combinations  of 
food  tables. 

How  to  select,  combine  and 
proportion  your  food  according 
to  age,  sample  menus. 

Obesity,  cause  and  cure,  sam- 
ple menus. 

Emaciation,  cause  and  cure, 
sample  menus. 

The  business  man — right  and 
wrong  ways  of  living,  sample 
menus.  ^ 

Superacidity/.  fermentation, 
gastric  catarrh  and  intestinal 
gas  and  auto-intoxication. 
Causes,  sample  menus. 

What  to  eat  and  omit  for  all 
stomach  and  intestinal  disorders. 

Intestinal  congestion  (consti- 
pation), cause  and  cure,  sample 
menus  for  the  four  seasons  of 
year. 

Appendicitis— cause  and  cure, 
sample  menus. 

Nervousness — cause  and  cure, 
sample  menus. 

Curative  menus ;  for  each  sea- 
son of  year  for  manual  laborer 
and  sedentary  worker. 

Diagnosis  simplified  and  made 
practical. 


No  Money  in  Advance 


Thepriceof  the  Christian  Course  of 
24  lessons — containing  rules,  methods 
and  actual  menus  which 
are  literally  priceless — is 
only  $3.00.  We  will  gladly 
send  you  the  course  with- 
out deposit  for  five  days' 
free  inspection.  Merely 
mail  the  coupon  or  write  a 
letter  and  the  complete 
course  will  be  mailed  you 
at  once  all  charge  s  prepaid. 
Then  if  you  decide  tokeep 
thecourse,youcansendthe 
money.  If  not,  you  can 
mail  the  books  back  to  us; 
no  obligation  will  have 
been  incurred.  If  the  more 
than  300  pages  contained 
in  Christian's  Course  yield 
but  one  single  suggestion 
that  will  bring  you  greater 
health,  you  will  get  many  times  ^ 
the  cost  of  the  Course  back  in 
personal  benefit — yet  hun- 
dreds  write  us  that  they  find  vital  help  ^corr.e»iv« 
on  every  page.  Tear  out  and  mail  ^  8oeietyE,|nn» 
the  coupon  now,  before  you  zzz  Hunter  Ave., 

forget,  as  this  announcement  ^send 
may  not  appear  here  again, 

CORRECTIVE  EATING^ 
SOCIETY,  Inc. 

232  Hunter  Ave.,  Maywood,  N. Address  

w^m^^ammmmmS  City   State. 


N.  J. 

the  "Christian 
Course  in  Scientific  Eat- 
ing." I  will  either  remail  it 
within  S  days  or  send  you  |3.00. 

Name  
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Tells  easiest  and  best 
way  to  acquire  a  legal 
training  at  home. 

New  Course— New  Text— New  Method 

Sixty  handy  pocket  size  law  volumes.  The  ONLY  complete 
series  of  law  text  books  EVER  PREPARED  FOR  CORRESPOND. 
ENOE  INSTRUCTION.  Written  especially  for  the  American 
School  of  Correspondence  by  56  of  America's  greatest  legal  au- 
thorities,, including  deans  and  professors  in  leading  resident  law 
schools,  judges  of  federal  and  6tate  courts,  and  prominent  prao 
ticing  attorneys  HARVARD,  YALE,  PENNSYLVANIA, 
CHICAGO.  WISCONSIN,  ILLINOIS,  MICHIGAN,  and  other 

great  universities  have  con- 
tributed to  this  wonderful 
aggregation  of  legal  talent. 
No  other  6chool  can  furnish 
these  remarkable  law  texts. 
Far  superior  to  studying 
from  a  "Law  Library"  or 
"Cyclopedia  of  Law.'' 


In  addition 
to  these 
60 

new  pocket 

size 
text  books 
each  Student 

receives 
36  case  books 
and  this 
handsome 
13  volume 
"Library  of 
American 
Law 
and  Practice" 


America's 
Newest  and  Best 
Correspondence 
Law  Course 

The  last  word  in  American 
Law  and  Practice.  Every 
branch  of  th e  la w  thoroughly 
covered.  Stripped  of  all  non- 
essentials and  useless  tech- 
nicalities. Written  in  plain, 
simple,  easily  understood 
language.  All  legal  terma 
thoroughly  explained  and 
made  perfectly  clear.  100% 
efficiency  in  law  instruction. 
Simplicity  of  method  makes 
it  possible  for  you  to  get 
ALL  the  knowledge  con- 
tained in  the  complete 
course.  Handy  pocket  size 
text  books  enable  you  to 
study  under  any  and  all  con* 
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ditions.  Have  your  lesson 
always  in  your  pocket.  Tako 
advantage  of  every  spare 
moment.  Saves  time.  Means 
quicker  admission  to  the  bar* 

The  World's  Greatest  Correspondence  School 

For  eighteen  years  the  American  School  of  Correspondence  haa 
etood  at  the  head  of  all  non-resident  educational  institutions. 
The  only  correspondence  school  in  the  United  States  chartered 
eolely  as  an  educational  institution  for  the  benefit  of  its  students, 
not  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
for  the  benefit  of  stockholders. 
Enjoys  the  proud  distinction  i 
of  having  graduated  a  higher  & 
percentage  of  its  students  than  £  

any   other   correspondence     g  I 

SF1VTFRFF  lpecJ^  /  58thSt-andDrexe,Avc-  \ 

j5E.ll  1  I  liLE)  Book, '-How    g  Gentlemen:    Please  send  me  1 

To  Acquire  a  Legal  1  rain-         your   FREE    Law    Book,  ■ 

ing.      Explains  all  about    g  "How  To  Acquire  a  Legal  B 

this  wonderful  new  system     m  Training,"  and  full  particulars  I 

Of  law  instruction.   Send    g  regarding  your  wonderful  new  ■ 

for  it  today,     det  .lull     Q  eystem  of  correspondence  law  I 

particulars  regarding    u  instruction.  " 

this  great  course  at  g  ■ 
once.    Eliminate  all 

possibility  of  failure.     &  m 

Be  Sure  of  Success.     m  -mah/i-d.  I 

Fill   in  ,  the  coupon    /  NAME   ■ 

and  mail   it   today.  ™ 

Better  do  it  EIGHT    #  E 

NOW ! !                      f  address   | 
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40  50  Off 

Market  Prices 

DiamondsWatches  Jewelry 


Our  Customers  Letters Continually  Prove  This 
A  firm  of  over  60  years  of  unquestioned 

integrity  backed  by  $750,000  is  offering  dia- 
monds of  the  finest  grade— beautiful,  scintillat- 
ing blue  white  gems— fully  50  per  cent  below  the 
normal  figure.  And  fully  guaranteed.  Write 
today  for  the  latest  bulletin. 

Diamond  Banking 

Our  business  as  diamond  bankers  (lending  money 
on  diamonds)  enables  us  not  only  to  quote  you  amazing 
low  prices,  but  it  also  enables  us 
to  get  hold  of  the  very  choicest 
gems.  We  have  often  offered 
stones  which  cost  originally  more 
than  $100  for  $49  or  less. 
No.  357249  is  a  magnificent 
bluewhiteWesselton  perfect 
cut  quality  Diamond  Gem. 
The  guaranteed  weight  is 
3/4-3/16  kt.  You  can  have  it 
in  this  massive  14  kt.  solid  gold 
tooth  ring  for  S89.40with  a$75.00 
guaranteed  loan .  Try  to  match  at  $160. 00. 
A  beautiful  ring,  suitable  for  a  lady  is  under 
No.  .264953.  Guaranteed  weight  1/2-3/32  kt. 
Quality  blue  white  perfect  cut  Wesaelton.  Unpaid  loan 
price  $44.   Guaranteed  loan  $35.  Try  to  match  :it  $80. 

FREE  Examination  KsC??^ 

the  watch  of  your 
choice  on  approval.  See  it  and  examine  it  for  your- 
self. Compare  itwith  any  other  you  have  everseen.  If  not 
satified  with  article  after  seeing  it,  return  at  ourexpense. 

Write  Today  for  Latest  Bulletin 

S3nd  your  name  and  address  for  latest  bulletin 
of  jewelry  bargains.  No  obligations.  The  bulletin  is 
free.  Write  now— immediately.  You  can't  afford  to  delay. 
In«  HpRnv  &  Sftne  °n,y  Opposite  Post  Office 
JOS.  UeiVOy  «  OOnS  33I ,  DeRoy  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Reference  by  permission— Farmers  Deposit  Nat.  Bank, 
Mnnve  Nal .  Bank  nr  ami  Pittsburgh  daily  N'vspuprr . 


The  DeRoy  Money 
Back  Guarantees 

provide  for 
Everything  as  of- 
fered; 

Exact  weight  to 
smallest  fraction; 

guality, color, etc: 
xchange  at  full 
price: 

Exact  cash  loans. 


Get  , This  Car! 

And  the  Agency 

FOR 

Your  Territory 

You  can  do  it.  I 
will  show  you  how. 
Write  at  once  for 
full  details  of  my 
amazing  offer.  Big- 
gest and  best  op- 
portunity to  enter 

the  most  fascinating  and  profitable  business  in  the  world  tp 


1916  Model-30  H.  P.— 5  Passenger-112  in. 
Wheelbase    Electric  Lights  and  Starter— Hyatt 
Bearings— Demountable  Rims— 32x3  1-2  Tires 
—One  Man  Top— Stewart  Speedometer. 


day— the  automobile  business.   I  trainyou  for  success  and  give  you  the 
— rl  MOTOR  CAR—'  'The  Car  That  Every- 
/  your  name  reaches  me  soon  enough. 


agency  for  the  wonderful  BIRCH  MOTOR  CAR 
body  Wants."   You  can  get  " 


$3,000  to  $10,000  A  Year  g'^aSSS 

new  industry.  Let  me  show  you  how  to  make  big  money.  You  can  learn 
quickly  —  in  spare  time— right  at  home  — without  giving  up  your 
present  work.^  r  The  off er  is  strictly  limited-may  be  withdrawn  at 
Write  IgUlCH  J  any  time.  I  want  an  agent  in  every  county.  Hurry 
—or  you  may  be  too  late .  Write  wow.  A  postal  will  do.  Address  me 
personally.   Ralph  Birchard,  President. 

Birch  Motor  College.  Inc..  281  Tower  Bldg..  Chicago,  III. 


AGENTS 


If  you  make 
less  than 
1  $1200  a  year, 
you  should  get  in  touch  with  us, 
largest   manufacturers   of  transparent 
handled  Knives  and  Razors  in  U.  S.  and  we 
show  you  how  to  make  more.  Special  outfit 
N0TELTY  CUTLERY  CO.,  42  Bar  St.,  CANTON,  OHIO 


$100 

Month 
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Modern  Eloquence 

Greatest  Speeches 
Ever  Made 


They  are  the  books  of  the  hour — absolutely 
the  greatest  compilation  of  eloquence  ever  offered 
to  the  public.  No  one  should  now  be  without 
Modern  Eloquence — the  greatest  speeches  of 
the  world's  greatest  orators. 

Would  you  like  to  associate  with  the  world's 
greatest  orators,  scholars,  statesmen,  soldiers, 
wits?  Would  you  like  to  have  their  greatest 
utterances — speeches  that  have  stirred  audiences 
— moved  nations — made  history?  After-dinner 
speeches,  great  lectures,  wit,  humor,  pathos,  thrills,  wisdom,  that  have  made  memorable  both  speaker  and 
occasion  are  here  for  you  in  Modern  Eloquence  just  as  they  were  uttered,  to  entertain  and  educate 
you  whenever  you  choose.  No  work  published  today  is  more  inspiring,  delightful,  absorbing.  Some  of 
the  speakers  are  dead.   They  can  never  be  heard  again,  but  their  epoch-making  orations  will  live  forever, 

A  Wonderful  Bargain 

Modern  Eloquence,  now  at  a  price  reduced  to  rock-bottom.  We  have  purchased 
the  plates  of  these  famous  books  and  are  able  to  produce  the  entire  set  at  an  extraordinary 
reduction  in  cost,  thus  putting  this  remarkable  work  within  the  easy  reach  of  all. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  paid  by  audiences  to  hear  these  marvelous  speeches 
yet,  think  of  it,  you  can  enjoy  and  own  them  for  an  insignificant  price. 

Modern  Eloquence  consists  of  ten  large,  handsome  volumes,  4,000  pages — indexed 
and  cross-indexed  to  facilitate  ready  references — in  rich  three-quarter  morocco;  printed 
in  clear  type  on  beautiful  white  special  paper;  profuse  illustrations  in  photogravure  on 
Japanese  vellum.    Every  Speech,  Lecture  and  Address  is  complete. 

Endorsed  by  Greatest  Authorities 

It  is  highly  endorsed  byWilliam  J.  Bryan,  John  D.  Long,  Governor  Samuel  M.  Ralston, 
Indiana;  Governor  Locke  N.  Craig,  North  Carolina;  Governor  John  B.  Kendrick,  Wyom- 
ing; Governor  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  Michigan;  Governor  P.  L.  Goldsborough,  Maryland; 
A.  K.  McClure,  Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  John  Hay  and  hundreds  of  others. 


Partial  Contents 
300 

After  Dinner  Speeches 

by  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  James  G.  Blaine,  Wm. 
M.  Evarts,  John  Hay,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Mark 
Twain,  Henry  W.  Grady,  Jos. 
Jefferson,  Robt.  G.  Ingersoll, 
Seth  Low,  Albert  J.  Beveridge, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  etc. 

150  Great  Addresses 

by  Lyman  Abbott,  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  Rufus  Choate.Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Arthur  J.  Balfour, 
Jonathan  P.  Dolliver,  Edward 
Eggleston,  William  E.  Glad- 
stone, Charles  Francis  Adams, 
John  L.  Spaulding,  Joseph 
Chamberlain, Grover  Cleveland, 
Fisher  Ames,  Lawrence  Barrett, 
Henry  Drummond,  James  A.Gar- 
field, Hamilton  Wright  Mabie, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  etc. 

60  Classic 
and  Popular  Lectures 

by  Charles  A.  Dana,  Robt.  J. 
Burdette,  Russell  H.  Conwell, 
Canon  Farrar,  John  B.  Gough, 
Andrew  Lang,  Wendell  Phillips, 
JoshBillings,  John  Tyndall,  Geo. 
William  Curtis,  Artemus  Ward, 
Paul  DuChaillu.  John  B.  Gor- 
don, Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  John 
Morley,  John  Ruskin,  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  Wu  Ting  Fang,  etc. 

2,000  Short  Stories 
and  Anecdotes 

by  Mark  Twain,  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  Horace  Porter,  Champ 
Clark,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  John 
M.  Allen,  etc. 


No  Other  Books  Like  These 

Modern  Eloquence  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind  in  existence.  This 
great  work  is  indeed  a  treasure — a  liberal  education — a  source  of  information 
to  be  obtained  no  other  way  at  any  price.     Each  speech  or  bit  of  humor 
will  move  you  as  it  has  moved  millions  of  others 

Small  Monthly  Payments 

For  a  short  time  you  can  buy  this  great  work  at  the  lowest  price 
at  which  we  have  ever  been  able  to  offer  it.    We  have  figured 
every  cost  of  production  to  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  cent, 
and  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  saving.    Send  coupon  now 
for  our  lowest  price  and  easy  payment  plan 

Specimen  Speeches  Free^ 

To  all  who  send  us  the  coupon  we  will  mail  speci- 
men addresses  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  Champ 
Clark,   Russell  Conwell,   Lord  Kitchener, 
William    Jennings    Bryan,   Henry  M. 
Stanley,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mark  Twain, 
Robert  Ingersoll,   Wendell  Phillips, 
etc.    Sending  the  coupon  places 
you  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 
Tear  it  off  and  send  it  NOW. 


GEO.L. 
SHUMAN 
&CO. 
Dept.  230 
arland  Building 
CHICAGO 
Please  send  me, 
without  any  obligation 
on  my  part  whatever,  free 
booklet  as  described  above, 
together  with  descriptive 
booklet  on  "  Modern  Eloquence" 
and  special  price  and  terms  to  the 
readers  of  "Pearson's  Magazine." 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 


PEARSON'S  M A  G  A  Z I N E— advertising  section 


You  Can  Now  Learn  to 

Speak  in  Public 


Learn  to  speak  forcefully  and  convincingly.  The 
ability  to  speak  effectively  in  public  means  greater  influence, 
greater  opportunities  and  greater  financial  returns.  Fit  your- 
self for  leadership.  Your  speech  tells  what  you  are.  Your 
place  among  men  is  decided  by  what  you  say  and  how  you  say  it. 

You  can  overcome  that  embarassment  and 4  'stage  fright' ' 
if  you  know  how.  If  the  inability  to  express  your  ideas  is  holding 
you  back,  you  need  our  Effective  Public  Speaking  Coarse  and  Service. 


In  Spare  Time  by  Mail 


You  can  now  get  this 
home  in  your  spare  time. 
Speak  Forcefully  in  Public 
Address  Board  Meetings 
Enlarge  Your  Vocabulary 
Sell  More  Goods 
Converse  Effectively 
Train  Your  Memory 


valuable  training  at 
You  can  quickly  learn  to 
Develop  Self-Confidence 
Respond  to  Toasts 
Speak  Before  Your  Club, 

Lodge  or  Union 
Speak  Before  Any  Audience 
without  embarrassment 


What  this  Course  Contains 


Four  masterful  Text  Books  handsomely 
bound  in  full,  flexible  Morocco.  A  series  of 
twenty-five  interesting  Weekly  Lessons  and 
Monthly  Side  Talks,  with  practical  exercises, 
covering  every  phase  of  effective  speaking  and 
mental  development.  Simple,  easy  to  under- 
stand, comprehensive,  and  thorough. 


R.  E.  Pattison  Kline,  one  of  the  country's 
foremost  teachers  on  public  speaking  and  self- 
development,  personally  directs  this  Course.  He 
watches  the  progress  of  every  student  carefully, 
directing  him  by  means  of  Personal  Letters 
of  advice  and  assistance.  You  also  have  the 
privilege  of  consulting  Mr.  Kline  at  any  time 
without  extra  charge. 


Enroll  Now  $*gOO  m 

For  Only   m  — 

Fill  in  your  name  and  address  on  the  Special 
Offer  Coupon  and  mail  it  to-day  with  just  SI.  We 
will  immediately  send  you  the  complete  set  of  Text  Books,  ex- 
press prepaid  and  the  first  Lessons  and  Side  Talks.  This  is 
your  opportunity  to  enroll  for  our  complete  six  months  Course  in  Effective 
Public  Speaking  (regular  price  $36.00)  at  a  saving  of  $12.00.  The  Special  In- 
troductory price  to  you  is  only  $24.00,  on  easy  terms — just  $l.oo  down,  then 
$4.00  per  month.  Grasp  this  chance.  Act  immediately!  Only  a  very  limited 
number  of  students  will  be  accepted  for  the  Special  Class  now  forming. 

Send  Coupon  Now 

This  extremely  liberal  offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  4 
time.  Don't  delay.  Simply  pin  a  dollar  bill  to  the  Coupon  with  J? 
your  name  and  address  and  send  it  to  us  at  once.  Text  Books  and  first 
Lessons  will  be  sent  at  once.  Take  advantage  of  this  limited  easy  pay-  jf 
ment  plan  while  it  lasts.  Save$12bysendingcouponanddollar  bill.  jT  Nam* 

Public  Speaking  Dept.  American  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
1062 Manhattan  Bide.  Chicago.  Illinois  J> 


Public 
Speaking  Dept. 
American  Correspond- 
ence School  of  Law 
1 062  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Gentlemen :  —  I  am  enclosing 
$1.  Please  enroll  me  as  a  reg- 
ular student  for  Effective  Public 
Speaki  ng  Course  and  Service  on  your 
special,  limited,  easy-payment  offer. 
Send  the  Text  Books  and  first  Lessons 
immediately  and  I  will  pay  the  remainder 
of  the  special,  introductory  price  of  124.00 
in  monthly  payments  of  $4.00  each. 


Address  .... 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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THE 
NEW 


REVOLUTIONARY  METHODS  OF  MANUFACTURE 
NOW  MAKE  IT   POSSIBLE   FOR   YOU  TO  BUY 

Encyclopaedia 


IN  A  COMPACT  AND 
CONVENIENT  FORM 


Britannica 


saving  64% 


of  the  lowest  price  today  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  issue.    THE  ENTIRE  29 

VOLUMES  30,000  pages;    41,000   articles;    44,000,000  words; 

15,000  maps  and  illustrations;  500,000  index-entries  SENT  FOR 

only  $1.00  down,  J^^tftB 

WE  announce  the  sale  of  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  edition,  in 
a  "Handy  Volume"  issue.  Printed  on  genuine  Britannica  India  paper, 
it  sells  for  $1.00  with  the  order — securing  delivery  of  the  complete  set — and  21 
monthly  payments  of  $3.00  each;  or  for  $58.88  cash.  The  lowest  price  at  which 
the  larger-paged  form  published  by  Cambridge  University,  on  India  paper,  can 
now  be  bought  is  $166.75  cash.   This  is  a  saving  of  $107.87,  or  64%. 


How  This  Offer 
Became  Possible 


This  remarkable  offer,  saving  you  64%,  is  the  result 
of  our  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  the  new 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.    They  own  the  copyright. 


Without  their  permission  no  copies  of  the  new  Britannica  can  be  sold. 


The  Reason  Why 
We  Make  This  Offer 


Though  our  business  is  now  over  $100,000,000 
annually  and  reaches  more  than  one-quarter  of 
all  the  families  in  the  United  States,  we  con- 


stantly strive  to  make  it  bigger  and  better. 

Our  growth  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  achieved  by  selling 
things  of  better  value  than  could  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere — equal  or  better  quality 
for  less  money.  A  nation-wide  business 
such  as  ours  could  have  been  built  up  only 
by  service  and  enduring  satisfaction. 


Our  Search  for 
a  Real  Bargain 


We  are  always 
seeking  real  bar- 
gains to  offer  our 
customers,  something  of  superlative  quality; 
something  that  everyone  needs;  something 
that  lends  itself  to  economical  manufacture 


your  complete  and  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  contents  of  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  and  with  the  form  of  the 
"HANDY  VOLUME"  Issue.  To  anyone 
who  is  not  satisfied  for  any  reason  and 
returns  the  set  within  three  weeks,  we 
guarantee  to  return  all  he  has  paid 
(including  shipping  charges). 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Chicago 

Another  guarantee  on  next  right-hand  page. 


(See  next  page) 
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in  large  quantities;  something  that  reflects  lasting  credit  upon  our  institution  and 
means  permanent  satisfaction  to  our  customers;  something  that  can  be  sold  at  a  price 
that,  considered  with  its  known  quality,  will  instantly  identify  it  as  a  bargain. 

The  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  fills  these  requirements  exactly. 

It  is  something  that  people  need. 

It  is  of  wonderfully  superior  quality.  Supreme  quality  is  the  only  ex- 
planation why  a  book  that  costs  from  $160  to  $260  a  set  sells  in  a  short  time  75,000 
sets,  a  total  of  about  $14,000,000. 


Authorized  by 
the  Publishers 


The  publishers  of  the  Britannica  have  always  considered  it 
as  an  educational  institution  for  which  their  principal  feeling 
is  one  of  pride  rather  than  selfish  commercial  interest.  They 
were  anxious  to  have  it  distributed  to  the  largest  possible  number. 

We  had  no  trouble  in  convincing  them  that  this  maximum  distribution  could  be 
effected  by  our  experienced  selling  organization  with  its  5,500,000  customers. 

But  how  were  we  to  reduce  the  COSt  of  the  Britannica  so  that  we  could  sell 
it  at  a  low  price,  that  would  prove  to  new  customers  we  could  save  them  money? 


The  Problem  We 
Had  to  Solve 


We  could  save  something  in  selling  cost — but  not 
enough.   Manufacturing  costs  had  to  be  cut. 
—  ^    The  established  policy  of  our  business  does  not  allow 

skimping  on  manufacturing.  We  never  "save"  at  the  expense  of  quality.  We 
had  picked  the  Britannica  as  the  bargain  we  would  offer  because  it  had 
quality,  and  we  would  not  put  it  out  as  a  cheap  or  shabby  book. 

Cutting  manufacturing  costs  and  keeping  the  high  quality  of 
the  product — that  was  the  problem. 

Out  Success — What  the  Long  experiment  and  untiring  effort  solved 
"Handy  Volume"  Issue  Is    th<;  problem.    The  size  of  each  page  of  the 

~  Britannica  was  reduced;  the  smaller  page  was 
printed  from  a  plate  made  by  a  photographic  process;  32  pages  instead  of  16  were 
printed  at  each  revolution  of  the  press;  38,400  pages  were  printed  each  hour,  instead 
of  11,200;  enormous  orders  were  given  for  paper,  cloth,  leather,  printing  and 
binding  and  there  were  savings  because  orders  were  so  large — and  there  were  other 
savings  because  the  smaller  book  required  smaller  quantities  per  volume  of  paper, 
ink,  cloth  and  leather. 

The  result  is  that  we  can  sell  the  new  " Handy  Volume"  issue  of  the 
Britannica  for  64  per  cent  less  than  the  Britannica  now  sells  for — and  yet, 

The  "Handy  Volume"  is  a  handsome,  convenient  form — as  handsome  as  the 
bigger  book  that  costs  three  times  as  much,  and  much  more  convenient. 

The  "Handy  Volume"  issue  is  manufactured  by  the  same  printers  and  binders 
as  the  more  expensive  Cambridge  issue,  and  for  the  same  publishers. 

Professor  W.  A.  Neilson,  of  the  Department  of  English  at  Harvard,  wrote  us, 
Nov.  17,  1915,  after  seeing  the  "Handy  Volume"  issue: 

"As  a  subscriber  to  the  original  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  I  have  been  curious  to  see  how 
the  problem  could  be  solved  of  making  the  wor\  more  compact  and  cheaper  without  rendering  it  illegible.  An 
examination  of  the  new  issue  proves  that  the  solution  has  been  found.    The  type,  though  smaller,  is  no  less  clear 
than  before,  the  illustrations  and  maps  are  in  no  way  impaired,  in  appearance  the  Volumes  are  just  as  attractive, 
and  the  reduction  in  size  makes  them  infinitely  easier  to  handle.    I  have  seen  no  achievement  in  the  art  of 
boo\ma!{ing  more  surprising." 
On  India  paper,  a  "Handy  Volume"  of  the  Britannica  is  a  wonderfully 
attractive  and  usable  book.  It  has  exactly  the  same  contents  as  the  larger  and  more  expen- 
se next  page) 
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sive  form.  But  the  larger  volume,  on  heavy  paper,  weighs  8  lbs.  9  oz. — nearly  as  much 
as  an  unabridged  dictionary.  The  India  paper  4  'Handy  Volume"  weighs  less  than 
one-sixth  as  much —  1  lb.  5  oz.  For  the  first  time,  you  can  get  the  best  encyclopaedia 
at  a  very  low  price  and  on  very  small  monthly  payments.  And  you  can  have  it  in 
"Handy  Volumes"  that  you  can  hold  comfortably  in  one  hand,  and  that  are  easy 
to  read. 

What  Is  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica? 

WHAT  is  the  book  that  we  chose  after  so  much  thought  to  be  our  great  bargain 
offer,  and  that  so  much  has  been  spent  on  to  put  it  out  in  an  attractive,  con- 
venient form  to  be  sold  at  a  low  price? 

 The  oldest  and  the  newest 

 the  largest  and  the  most  compact 

 the  highest  grade  and  the  lowest  priced 

of  all  encyclopaedias.    The  question  is  briefly  answered  in  these  three  phrases. 


A  Century  and  a 
Half  Ago— and  Today 


The  Britannica  has  a  reputation  of  long  standing. 
The  first  edition  was  published  in  1768 — eight 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 


United  States  of  America.  The  new  (1 1th)  edition,  which  we  are  offering,  is  the 
only  complete,  up-to-date  survey  of  the  whole  world,  its  knowledge 
and  history,  its  arts  and  sciences  and  industries. 


A  Vast  Amount  of  Ma- 
terial in  Little  Space 


The  new  Britannica  contains  44,000,000  words,  as 
much  as  in  four  hundred -books  of  ordinary  size 
paper  and  print,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  any 
other  encyclopaedia  in  the  English  language.  And  in  these  44,000,000  words  there  is 
a  great  deal  more  information  than  was  ever  before  put  into  so  few 
words.  But  "Handy  Volumes"  on  India  paper — by  one  of  the  greatest  engineer- 
ing and  manufacturing  miracles  of  the  day —   

bring  this  huge  amount  of  carefully  condensed  — — 

material  into  29  books,  each  one  inch  thick,  8f6 
inches  high  and  6%  inches  deep.  The  whole  set 
takes  up  less  than  one  cubic  foot  of  space. 


The  Best  Quality —  The  Britannica 
but  the  Lowest  Price  hasalwaysbeen 
— — — — — —  such  a  lot  bet- 
ter than  other  encyclopaedias  that  it  has  sold  at 
higher  prices  than  other  books  of  reference 
and,  although  the  price  was  higher,  has  sold  in 
greater  quantities  than  all  other  encyclo- 
paedias combined.  Only  merit,  true  utility,  real 
value,  could  explain  anything  so  remarkable. 

And  all  this  quality,  utility  and  value  is 
what  we  now  offer  you  at  such  a  low  price 
and  on  such  convenient  terms. 

(See  next  page) 


that  the  "HANDY  VOLUME"  Issue  Is 
authorized  by  the  publishers  of  the 
new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  that  the 
contents  are  identical,  page  for  page, 
map  for  map,  illustration  for  illustration, 
with  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
issue  now  selling  at  three  times  the 
price;  that  the  "HANDY  VOLUME 
issue  is  printed  on  the  same  quality  of 
India  paper,  from  newly  made  plates, 
and  is  manufactured  by  the  same  printers 
and  binders  as  the  more  expensive  book; 
and  that  because  it  is  smaller,  it  is 
easier  to  handle  than  the  Cambridge 
issue. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Chicago 

Another  guarantee  on  preceding  right-hand  page. 
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We  want  you  to  see  for  yourselves 
what  the  "Handy  Volume"  Britannica  is  like 

Sign  the  coupon  on  this  page  and  we  will  send  you  a  pamphlet  that  gives 
you  all  you  can  know  about  the  books  without  actually  seeing  them.  It  contains 
color  reproductions  of  different  bindings,  sample  pages  of  text  and  illustrations, 
information  about  the  price — cash  or  instalment — of  sets  in  each  binding,  etc. 
Send  $1.00  with  the  coupon  now  to  reserve  a  set. 

If  it  is  convenient  for  you  to  go  to  any  of  the  places  listed  below,  you  can  see  for 
yourself  the  actual  *  'Handy  Volumes"  in  the  different  bindings,  look  at  print  and 
illustrations,  satisfy  yourself  on  every  point,  and  hand  in  your  order.  There  is  a 
full  exhibit  of  the  "  Handy  Volume"  Britannica  at  each  of  the  following  places: 


NEW  YORK 

Gimbel  Brothers 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
Henry  Malkan 

WASHINGTON 

S.  Kann  Sons  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Gimbel  Brothers 

NEWARK 

Hahne  &  Co. 

BALTIMORE 

The  Norman,  Remington  Co. 

BOSTON 

W.  B.  Clarke  Co. 

PITTSBURGH 

Joseph  Horne  Co. 

BUFFALO 

The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Maison  Blanche  Co. 

MILWAUKEE 

Gimbel  Brothers 


CHICAGO 

The  Fair 


ST.  LOUIS 

Buxton  &  Skinner  Printing 
and  Stationery  Co. 

CLEVELAND 

The  Burrows  Bros.  Co. 


CINCINNATI 

Stewart  &  Kidd  Co. 


ST.  PAUL 

St.  Paul  Book  & 
Stationery  Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Kautz  Stationery  Co. 


LOUISVILLE 

Dearing's,  Incorporated 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  Co. 
Chicago 

Please  send  me 

1.  The  booklet  with  full  information  about 
the  "HANDY  VOLUME"  issue  of  the  new 

□ Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  sample 
pages,  bindings,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

2.  The  booklet  called  "The  Part  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Plays  in  the  Affairs 

□ of  Ambitious  Women,"  with  sample 
pages  and  full  information. 

3.  Order  form,  which  I  will  sign  on  receipt. 

□ Reserve  one  set  for  me.  $1  enclosed 
as  first  payment. 


Name  

Address. 
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Before  you  permit  yourself  to  be  further  impressed  by  the  "urgent  need  for 
war  preparedness"  which  is  being  dinned  into  your  ears,  consider  these  facts: 

1.  Our  navy  is  now  able  to  resist  successfully  any  navy  except  that  of  Eng- 
land— this  is  the  admission  of  one  ranking  active  naval  officer  on  the  witness 
stand.  Why  increase  the  navy  in.  the  extraordinary  fashion  demanded  by  certain 
persons  and  newspapers? 

2.  All  warring  powers  will  be  weaker  at  the  end  of  the  war  than  they  were 
before  the  war.    If  we  were  safe-  when  these  nations  we  seem  to  fear  were 
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stronger  than  now,  why  the  need  for  such  tremendous  preparedness  against  a  time 
when  they  will  be  still  weaker f 

j.  During  the  last  fourteen  years  we  have  spent  more  millions  on  our  navy 
than  has  any  nation  spent  on  its  navy,  except  England.  The  men  who  have  re- 
ceived the  money  for  naval  development  during  that  time  are  the  same  men,  or 
the  same  type  of  men,  now,  demanding  more  and  bigger  battleships.  If,  as  they 
say,  our  navy  now  is  practically  useless,  why  listen  to  their  suggestions  for  the 
future? 

Consider  those  facts  before  you  think  any  more  about  "preparedness."  They 

are  presented  in  detail  in  the  following  afticle.    Consider  them. 


COMPULSORY  military  service  is 
raising  its  ugly  head  in  America. 
This  in  face  of  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  American 
navy  say  we  are  strong  enough  on  water 
to  defeat  Germany  or  any  other  nation, 
save  Great  Britain.  Of  those  who  are 
hinting  at  compulsory  military  service, 
Secretary  of  War  Garrison  is  the  most 
prominent.  The  naval  authorities  who  say 
our  navy  is  already  strong  enough  to  de- 
feat that  of  Germany  are  Admirals 
Fletcher  and  Badger.  Admiral  Fletcher  is 
the  highest  active  officer  in  the  navy,  rank- 
ing next  to  Dewey  who,  while  on  the  active 
list  for  life  by  grace  of  Congress/  is  not 
active  in  the  sense  that  he  goes  to  sea  or, 
in  the  event  of  war,  could  go  to  sea.  Ad- 
miral Fletcher  is  the  commander  of  our 
greatest  fleet — the  Atlantic — and  if  we 
were  to-day  at  war  would,  unless  super- 
seded, lead  our  armada  to  battle.  Admiral 
Badger,  until  he  retired  a  year  or  so  ago, 
held  Fletcher's  present  place.  If  anyone  is 
able  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
relative  strength  of  fighting  craft,  these 
men  should  be  able  to  do  so.  The  opinion 
of  each  of  these  officers  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  is  stronger  than  that  of  Germany. 

OFFICIAL  proof  of  these  statements 
will  be  given  herewith.  In  December, 
1914,  Admirals  Fletcher  and  Badger  were 
witnesses  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs.  Both  of  them  were  then,  as 
they  are  now,  in  favor  of  a  larger  navy. 
Was  there  ever  a  naval  officer  who  was  not 
in  favor  of  a  larger  navy?  But  Judge 
Witherspoon,  of  Mississippi,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  committee,  was  not  in  favor 
of  a  larger  navy.  He  thought  he  saw 
through  the  campaign  for  greater  "pre- 
paredness" on  water,  and  fought  it.  Un- 
like many  members  of  Congress,  he  had  at 
'his  tongue's  end  the  essential  facts  per- 
taining to  the  world's  navies.   Armed  with 


these  facts,  he  had  a  way  of  backing  ad- 
mirals into  a  corner  and  making  them  ad- 
mit that  white  was  white  instead  of  black. 
He  backed  Admirals  Fletcher  and  Badger 
into  a  corner.  Official  stenographers  were 
present  and  took  down  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. This  report  is  incorporated  in  a 
volume  of  1,100  pages.  The  American  peo- 
ple do  not  know  it  exists.  It  should  be 
available  to  the  public,  but  it  isn't.  When 
I  wrote  to  the  Government  Printing  Office 
for  it,  I  was  told  that  it  was  out  of  print. 
Plenty  of  reports  on  hog  cholera  and  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease  are  not  out  of  print. 
I  went  to  Washington  and,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Hon.  Clyde  H.  Tavenner, 
obtained  the  copy  that  he  had  in  his  office. 
The  name  of  the  book  is  "Hearings  Before 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Estimates 
Submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 
It  is  doubtless  in  many  public  libraries.  It 
should  be  in  every  home  in  America.  If  it 
were,  America  would  not  be  full  of  fright. 
It  could  not  be,  because  the  facts  that  this 
book  contains  are  convincing.  They  show 
that  Germany,  with  her  present  strength, 
could  not  invade  this  country  if  she 
would. 

In  this  article,  I  shall  quote  liberally  from 
that  book,  in  each  case  giving  the  number 
of  the  page.  The  reason  therefor  will  be- 
come plain. 

The  big  gun  of  the  munitions  patriots 
and  other  big  interests  is  fear.  If  they 
can  thoroughly  alarm  the  people,  the  in- 
terests can  get  what  they  have  so  long 
sought — a  greater  navy — in  addition  to 
something  that,  until  now,  they  never  had 
the  hardihood  to  advocate — a  great  army. 
Since  fear  is  the  weapon  with  which  the 
militarists  are  fighting,  it  is  the  weapon 
that  must  be  destroyed  if  the  militarists  are 
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to  be  defeated.  The  testimony  of  Admirals 
Fletcher  and  Badger  is  an  antidote  to  fear. 

rTrHE  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that 
*  throughout  the  testimony  to  be  quoted 
here,  whenever  battleship-strength  is  men- 
tioned that  it  means  in  the  case  of  each 
and  every  nation,  the  number  of  battleships 
built,  building  and  authorized.  The  Amer- 
ican battleship-strength  at  the  time  of  the 
hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  was  40.  Keep  that  in  mind 
— 40  American  battleships. 

On  page  545  of  the  book  mentioned,  Mr. 
Butler,  a  member  of  the  committee,  en- 
deavored to  obtain  from  Admiral  Fletcher 
his  opinion  of  our  relative  naval  strength. 
I  quote: 

Mr.  Butler — Where  do  we  stand,  Admiral? 

Admiral  Fletcher — I  have  not  personally 
gone  into  that,  but  I  have  estimates  that  place 
us  about  third  at  the  present  time. 

Stick  a  pin  there.  America  third  in 
naval  strength.  That  meant  that  in  his 
opinion  Germany  was  ahead  of  us.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  testimony  beginning  on 
page  548  and  see  how  Judge  Witherspoon 
compelled  him  to  admit  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  American  Navy  could  defeat  the  Ger- 
man Navy  and  was  second  only  to  that  of 
Great  Britain: 

Mr.  Witherspoon — How  many  battleships  has 
England  got? 

Admiral  Fletcher — According  to  this  table 
here  (indicating)  England  has  twenty  dread- 
noughts built. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — The  total  number?  How 
many  has  she  in  all? 

Admiral  Fletcher — This  table  puts  it  at  60. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — That  is,  60  battleships? 

Admiral  Fletcher — Sixty  battleships. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — I  did  not  ask  you  about 
that  statement.  I  have  seen  that  old  state- 
ment before.  I  do  not  care  anything  about 
that  statement.  The  Navy  Yearbook  puts  down 
the  number  of  English  battleships,  completed, 
building  and  authorized  at  72.  Now  your  idea 
is  that  if  those  72  ships  were  pitted  against 
ours,  we  would  not  be  able  to  resist  them;  is 
that  it? 

Admiral  Fletcher — We  could  resist  them, 
but  we  would  probably  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — That  is  what  I  mean. 
We  could  not  resist  them  successfully? 

Admiral  Fletcher — No;  all  else  being  equal. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — It  has  been  told  this  com- 
mittee by  high  authority  in  the  navy  depart- 
ment— among  others,  Admiral  Vreeland — that 
if  we  had  a  war  with  England,  on  account  of 
its  relations  with  other  nations  in  Europe,  it 
could  not  afford  to  send  more  than  half  its 
ships  against  us.-   Do  you  believe  that  is  so? 


Let  us  pause  a  moment  before  we  read 
the  Admiral's  answer.  A  direct  reply  to 
the  question  might  have  brought  another 
question  as  to  whether  our  40  battleships 
would  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  36  that 
Great  Britain  might  be  able  to  send  against 
us.  The  obvious  answer  to  this  impending 
question  would  not  be  good  for  the  larger 
American  Navy  campaign.  So  the  Admiral 
replied : 

Admiral  Fletcher — That  is  a  question  of  pol- 
icy  and  of  political  conditions  in  Europe  upon 
which  I  would  not  pretend  to  pass  judgment. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — Then  your  statement  that 
we  could  not  resist  England  would  be  on  the 
assumption  that  she  could  send  her  entire  fleet, 
or  more  than  half  of  it,  against  us? 

Admiral  Fletcher — Yes,  sir;  she  would  con- 
trol the  sea  if  she  could  keep  there  a  more 
powerful  fleet  than  ours. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — Or  not  afraid  of  war 
with  the  rest  of  the  world;  not  afraid  to  take 
all  the  ships  away  from  her  own  coast,  and 
to  send  all  of  them,  or  a  large  majority  of 
them,  against  us?  Your  statement  is  based 
on  that? 

Admiral  Fletcher — Yes,  sir.  It  is  based  on 
actual  superiority. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — Well,  on  the  assumption 
that  what  other  naval  experts  have  told  us  is 
correct — that  she  could  not  send  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  her  72  against  us — you  would 
not  say  then  that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
resist  them  successfully,  would  you? 

Here  was  the  dreaded  question  that  the 
Admiral  had  seen  coming  and  tried  to 
dodge.   This  is  the  way  he  dodged  it : 

Admiral  Fletcher — I  would  not  like  to  pass 
judgment  on  a  supposititious  case  of  that  kind. 


-  Everybody  knows  how  a  naval  officer  dis- 
likes to  consider  "a  supposititious  case." 
They  will  consider,  until  the  cows  come 
home,  supposititious  cases  that  point  to  the 
necessity  of  a  larger  navy.  The  present 
hullaballoo  for  a  larger  army  and  a  larger 
navy  is  predicated  upon  the  supposition 
that  if  Germany  were  to  send  her  fleet 
against  us  we  should  be  defeated. 

But  when  Admiral  Fletcher  was  asked 
his  opinion  as  to  whether  Great  Britain, 
if  she  could  send  36  battleships  against 
our  40  could  defeat  them,  he  dodged  the 
question  on  the  ground  that  he  did 
"not  like  to  pass  judgment  on  a  supposi- 
titious case."  I  lay  this  point  bare  be- 
cause it  gives  additional   significance  to 
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the  Admiral's  subsequent  admission  that,  in 
his  opinion,  our  navy  is  not,  as  he  told  Mr. 
Butler,  third  and  therefore  inferior  to  that 
of  Germany,  but  second  and  superior  to 
that  of  any  nation  except  Great  Britain. 
The  admissions  wrung  from  an  unwilling 
witness  are  always  important.  A  man's 
judgment  may  be  warped  by  his  desires. 
They  are  never  warped  against  his  desires. 
But  let  us  proceed  with  the  testimony : 

Mr.  Witherspoon — Now,  according  to  the 
Navy  Yearbook,  Germany  has  battleships  built, 
building  and  authorized,  39.  Would  you  say 
that  if  she  could  send  all  those  ships  against 
us,  we  would  not  be  able  to  resist  them? 

Admiral  Fletcher — I  should  say  that  we 
ought  to,  if  we  have  the  greater  force. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — Yes;  we  ought  to.  Cer- 
tainly, we  ought;  and  we  could? 

Admiral  Fletcher— Yes,  sir;  the  greater 
force  should  win. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — Yes,  we  could. 

Admiral  Fletcher — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — Now,  it  has  been  stated 
to  us  that  if  Germany  were  at  war  with  us 
she  could  not  afford,  either,  to  send  more  than 
one-half  her  ships  against  us. 

Admiral  Fletcher — That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — I  am  not  asking  you 
whether  you  do  or  do  not.  Assuming  that 
she  could  send  only  half  her  39,  would  you  not 
say  that  we  could  successfully  resist  that 
number  ? 

Admiral  Fletcher — Yes,  sir;  I  would  say 
so  if  all  our  force  is  available  to  meet  her. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — I  would  too.  Now  take 
France.  This  Navy  Yearbook  says  that  France 
has  a  grand  total  of  battleships,  built,  building 
and  authorized,  of  29 — eleven  less  than  we 
have.  Would  you  not  say  that  if  she  sent  all 
hers  against  us  that  we  would  be  able  success- 
fully to  resist  them? 

Admiral  Fletcher — Yes;  our  force  available 
being  the  greater. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — And  if  she  sent  only  one- 
half  of  them,  we  would  not  have  much  of  a 
fight,  would  we? 

Admiral  Fletcher — No,  we  ought  not  to. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — That  is  the  way  I  look 
at  it.  Here  is  Japan,  which,  according  to  the 
Navy  Yearbook,  has  only  19  battleships,  or  21 
less  than  we  have  got.  If  Japan  should  send 
all  of  her  19  against  us,  do  you  not  think  we 
would  be  able  successfully  to  resist  them? 

Admiral  Fletcher — Yes,  I  should  say,  if  all 
of  our  force  were  free  to  meet  them  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — And  if  she  did  not  send 
but  half  of  them,  there  would  not  be  much  of 
a  scrap,  would  there? 

Admiral  Fletcher — Probably  not. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — Now,  here  is  Russia,  that 
the  Navy  Yearbook  says  has  a  grand  total  of 
battleships,  built,  building  and  authorized,  of 
15.  If  she  should  send  all  of  them  against  us, 
would  you  not  say  that  we  could  successfully 
resist  them? 

Admiral  Fletcher — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — And  if  she  sent  half  of 


them,  there  would  not  be  any  fight  at  all,  would 

there  ? 

Admiral  Fletcher — Not  much. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — Here  is  Italy,  that  has  a 
grand  total,  according  to  the  Navy  Yearbook, 
of  17  battleships.  We  could  successfully  re- 
sist them,  whether  she  sent  all  of  them,  or  a 
part  of  them,  could  we  not? 

Admiral  Fletcher — Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  m  Witherspoon — Now  Austria-Hungary, 
according  to  the  Navy  Yearbook,  has  a  grand 
total  of  battleships,  built,  building  and  author- 
ized, of  10.  We  could  successfully  resist  them, 
could  we  not? 

Admiral  Fletcher — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — Then  what  nation  is  there 
that  we  are  not  prepared  successfully  to  resist? 
There  is  not  one  on  earth,  is  there,  Admiral — 
not  a  single  one? 

Admiral  Fletcher — Well,  Judge,  I  think 
there  is. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — Well,  which  one?  I  have 
gone  through  the  big  ones.    Tell  me  which 

one? 

Admiral  Fletcher — I  should  say  that  Eng- 
land has  a  navy  so  much  more  powerful  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world  that  she 
could  easily  keep  control  of  the  seas. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — England.  Well,  what 
other  one,  then? 


The  Admiral  is  now  in  the  corner,  and, 
as  the  pugilists  say,  "taking  the  count." 
Here  is  his  answer: 

Admiral  Fletcher — I  do  not  think  we 
need  greatly  fear  any  other  single  nation. 

But  Judge  Witherspoon  was  remorseless 
in  pushing  the  witness.  He  determined  to 
tie  him  down  even  more  tightly.  Appar- 
ently he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Ad- 
miral's admission  that,  in  his  opinion,  we 
need  not  "greatly"  fear  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  German  fleet.  Judge  Witherspoon 
wanted  to  make  him  admit  that  we  need 
not  fear  defeat  at  all  at  Germany's  hands. 
One  more  question  did  the  business: 

Mr.  Witherspoon — Then  there  is  no  other 
nation  except  England  that,  in  your  judgment, 
we  could  not  successfully  defend  ourselves 

against? 

Admiral  Fletcher — I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect; yes. 

The  witness  having  changed  his  mind, 
without  leaving  his  seat,  as  to  the  ability 
of  Germany,  with  her  39  battleships,  to  de- 
feat our  40,  Judge  Witherspoon  asked  him 
if  England  had  any  battleships  as  large  as 
some  of  ours.    Watch  how  unwillingly  the 
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Admiral  admitted  that  our  largest  ships  are 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world : 

Admiral  Fletcher — England  has  many  ships 
which  are  very  nearly  of  the  same  power  of 
our  own  ships  of  same  date  of  building. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — Let  us  see  about  that, 
now.  I  do  not  believe  she  has,  though  you 
know  more  about  it  than  I  do.  In  this  Navy 
Yearbook,  which  gives  a  list  of  the  English 
battleships,  I  find  that  the  last  five  dread- 
noughts that  England  built  or  is  building  are 
named  the  Royal  Sovereign,  Royal  Oak, 
Remiles,  Revolution  and  Revenge,'  each  of 
which  has  a  tonnage  of  26,000. 

Admiral  Fletcher — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — And  we  have  two  ships, 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  No.  39,  which  have 
a  tonnage  of  31,400,  and  then  we  have  autrior- 
ized  three  more  that  are  to  have  a  tonnage,  as 
I  understand,  of  31,000. 

The  Chairman — Thirty-two  thousand. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — Thirty-two  thousand  tons. 
In  other  words,  the  tonnage  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  No.  39  is  5,400  tons  greater  than 
that  of  the  last  five  English  dreadnoughts 
that  are  building,  and  the  last  three  dread- 
noughts that  we  are  building  have  a  tonnage 
of  6,000  tons  greater  than  the  last  five  Eng- 
lish ships.  Do  you  tell  me  that  these  English 
ships  are  equal  to  ours? 

Admiral  Fletcher — No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — Do  not  you  regard  them 
as  inferior  to  ours? 

Admiral  Fletcher — Yes;  as  near  as  we  can 
estimate. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — I  do  too.  >  And  the  arma- 
ment of  these  five  ships  is  eight  fifteen-inch 
guns,  while  the  armament  of  the  five  American 
ships  I  have  referred  to  is  twelve  fourteen- 
inch  guns.  Which  is  the  more  powerful  arma- 
ment— eight  fifteen-inch  guns  or  twelve  four- 
teen-inch  guns? 

Admiral  Fletcher — I  think  the  twelve  four- 
teen-inch  guns  more  powerful,  but  I  am  not 
sure  this  opinion  is  concurred  in  by  all  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  Witherspoon— 'Then,  understanding  your 
testimony,  after  reviewing  it,  do  you  want  us 
to  understand  that  England  is  the  only  nation 
on  earth  that  has  a  navy  that  we  could  not 
successfully  resist? 

Admiral  Fletcher — /  think  that  is  the  fair 
conclusion;  yes,  sir;  at  the  present  time. 

Is  this  news?  If  so,  is  it  important?  The"  , 
New  York  newspapers  that  are  leading  the 
fight  for  preparedness  do  not  think  so.  I 
know,  because  I  tried  them  out.  I  read  all 
of  the  foregoing  testimony  during  an  ad- 
dress that  I  made  in  New  York.  The  re- 
porters of  the  leading  newspapers  were  sit- 
ting at  a  table  in  front  of  the  platform. 
Before  I  read  the  testimony,  I  pointed  to 
the  reporters  and  told  them  I  was  going 
to  give  them  some  news,  that  I  knew  they 
would  be  willing  to  write  it  if  their  editors 
would  print  it,  and  that  I  did  not  believe  a 
newspaper  in  New  York  would  print  this 


news,  though  its  authenticity  was  attested 
by  the  government  itself. 

All  of  the  newspapers,  the  next  morning, 
contained  reports  of  my  address.  Only  one 
of  them  mentioned  the  testimony  and  that 
one  gave  it  but  a  short  sentence.  The  New 
York  Times,  which  daily  flaunts  the  slogan, 
"All  the  news  that's  fit  to  print,"  printed  a 
report  of  my  speech,  but  gave  not  one  word 
to  Admiral  Fletcher's  testimony.  Why? 
Was  it  not  "fit  to  print"  ?  If  the  admission 
of  the  highest  active  officer  in  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  that  we  need  not  fear  the  Ger- 
man Navy  is  not  news,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  news. 

The  people — or  a  good  many  of  them,  at 
any  rate — believe  we  are  in  danger.  They 
believe  our  navy  is  not  as  strdng  as  that 
of  Germany.  They  would  doubtless  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  that  our  highest  active 
naval  officer  believes  our  navy  is  stronger 
than  that  of  Germany. 

But  they  are  not  permitted  to  read 
this  fact  in  the  munitions  press.  It  is 
"not  news.".  But  the  munitions  press 
never  fails  to  discern  the  news-value  in 
the  sermon  of  some  "Christian"  minister 
who  is  able  to  deduce  from,  the  Scriptures 
that  we  should  be  amply  justified  in  send- 
ing this  country  down  the  same  bloody 
chute  of  "preparedness"  that  is  killing 
Europe.  Such  an  interview  is  always 
worth  a  column.  Also,  there  is  great  news- 
value  in  the  opinion  of  any  nonentity  lately 
returned  from  Europe  that  this  country 
should  hasten  to  arm.  As  if  we  were  not 
already  armed !  A  nation  that  has  a  navy 
more  powerful  than  that  of  any  other,  save 
one,  in  the  world! 

Nor  is  Admiral  Fletcher  alone  in  this 
opinion.  Admiral  Badger,  who  preceded 
him  as  commander  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  and 
highest  on  the  active  list,  admitted  as  much. 
I  will  quote  only  the  concluding  paragraphs 
of  his  testimony  which  appear  on  page  495 : 

Mr.  Witherspoon— -Well,  I  wanted  to  get 
your  views  about  that,  because  I  do  not  like 
to  hear  Americans  running  around  and  talking 
about  the  German  Navy  being  superior  to 
ours.    I  know  it  is  not  so. 

Admiral  Badger— Y ou  have  not  heard  me 
say  that. 

Mr.  Witherspoon— No ;  and  I  am  glad  that 
is  so.  I  hope  you  never  will  say  it,  because 
there  is  not  any  truth  in  it. 
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President  Wilson,  when  he  addressed 
Congress,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in 
December,  1914,  deprecated  any  attempt  to 
convert  this  country  into  an  "armed  camp." 
A  year  later,  standing  on  the  same  spot, 
he  launched  the  greatest  army  and  navy 
program  that  was  ever  launched  in  time  of 
peace  by  an  American  President. 

HpHE  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Dan- 
iels,  in  December,  1914,  was  as  unper- 
turbed as  the  President  himself.  I  con- 
dense two  paragraphs  from  pages  636  and 
637  of  the  report  of  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs: 

Secretary  Daniels — I  think  when  the  war  is 
over  in  Europe  the  countries  are  going  to  be 
so  exhausted  in  their  resources  and  are  going 
to  be  so  burdened  with  debt  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  great  revulsion  of  feeling  against  war. 
I  think  there  is  going  to  be  such  exhaustion 
and  reaction  that  the  people  are  going  to  de- 
mand the  cessation  of  this  ever-increasing  bur- 
densome expense  of  war. 

On  page  572  appears  the  following  report 
of  the  Secretary's  testimony  before  the 
committee : 

Secretary  Daniels — He  [the  President]  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  lose  his  head  merely  because 
"some  among  us  are  nervous  and  excited." 
Even  if  the  times  are  internationally  out  of 
joint,  no  occasion  has  arisen  with  us  to  plunge 
headlong  into  any  frenzied  policy  or  frantic 
action. 

From  page  586,  I  take  the  following: 

Mr.  Buchanan — In  your  opinion,  will  the 
present  conflict  in  Europe  impair  or  destroy 
the  resources  of  our  possible  opponents  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  will  put  us  in  less  danger 
of  having  any  great  conflict? 

Secretary  Daniels — I  think  the  war  in  Europe 
is  going  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
tries engaged  in  it,  and  I  think  there  is  less 
likelihood — I  do  not  think  there  was  much 
likelihood  before  of  our  country  in  the  future 
having  any  trouble  with  those  nations. 

When  Mr.  Daniels  was  asked  his  opinion 
as  to  the  advisability  of  increasing  the  navy, 
as  a  result  of  the  European  war,  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  past  program  had  contemplated, 
he  replied  (page  581)  : 

Secretary  Daniels — I  think  it  would  be  most 
unwise  for  us  to  act  to-day  in  any  particular 
as  we  would  not  have  acted  if  there  were  no 
war. 

What  has  happened  during  the  last  year 
so  to  alter  the  minds  of  the  President  and 


his  Secretary  of  the  Navy?  The  Lusi- 
tania  has  been  sunk.  The  whole  policy  of 
German  and,  later,  of  Austrian  submarine 
warfare  has  been  put  into  practice.  Ger- 
man enmity  has  been  aroused  by  the  sale 
of  American  munitions  of  war  to  the  Allies. 
A  certain  amount  of  German  enmity  has 
been  aroused  by  the  alleged  unneutrality  of 
the  United  States  Government.  But  no  one 
in  his  senses  believes  that,  after  the  war 
in  Europe  is  ended,  Germany  will  attack 
the  United  States  because  Americans  did 
not  like  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  nor 
because  the  American  Government  opposed 
the  manner  in  which  the  Central  Powers 
conducted  their  submarine  campaign,  nor 
because  the  Central  Powers  believed  the 
United  States  Government  to  be  unneutral 
during  the  European  War.  All  of  these 
matters  are  things  to  snarl  about  during 
war,  but  none  of  them  is  a  thing  about 
which  to  start  another  war.  Yet,  save  one, 
they  are  the  only  reasons  that  may  be  given 
for  plunging  into  militarism  through  fear 
of  Germany. 

^HAT  other  reason  is  the  fear  that  Ger- 
many,  as  a  result  of  the  present  war, 
will  become  a  world-empire,  seek  to  estab- 
lish colonies  in  South  America,  thus  chal- 
lenging the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  bringing 
on  war.  But  if  this  reason  now  exists,  did 
it  not  also  exist  in  December,  1914,  when 
the  President,  in  his  address  to  Congress, 
opposed  the  conversion  of  this  country  into 
an  "armed  camp"  and  his  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  complimented  him  for  not  "losing  his 
head  merely  because  'some  among  us  are 
nervous  and  excited'"?  Have  not  the 
events  of  the  last  year  tended  rather  to 
decrease  than  to  increase  this  danger? 

The  fear  of  danger  from  this  source  must 
be  predicated  upon  some  notion  of  vastly 
increased  German  power,  as  a  result  of  this 
war,  together  with  the  desire  of  the  Ger- 
man people  that  this  power  shall  be  used 
for  conquest. 

Is  Germany  stronger  than  it  was  four 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  war 
when  the  President  felt  so  little  fear  from 
this  source  that  he  would  not  raise  a  finger 
against  it?  Is  there  more  or  less  reason 
than  there  was  in  December,  1914,  to  ex- 
pect that  Germany  will  win  a  substantial 
victory  in  this  war?  Is  there  more  or  less 
reason  than  there  was  in  December,  1914, 
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to  believe  that  in  this  war  no  nation  can 
win  a  substantial  victory? 

Does  Secretary  Daniels'  prediction  ap- 
pear more  or  less  prophetic  than  it  did  in 
December,  1914,  when  he  said  that  "when 
the  war  is  over  in  Europe  the  countries  are 
going  to  be  so  exhausted  in  their  resources 
and  are  going  to  be  so  burdened  with  debt 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  revulsion 
of  feeling  against  war?" 

HAT  nation  gives  promise  of  being 
fit  as  a  fiddle,  after  this  war  is 
ended,  and  ready  to  start  another?  What 
nation  among  the  belligerents  is  not  al- 
ready "burdened  with  debt"  ? 

Germany  with  six  billions  added,  and  the 
war  still  in  progress,  has  more  than  doubled 
its  national  debt. 

Great  Britain,  with  nine  billions  added, 
_has  almost  trebled  its  national  debt. 

France,  which,  before  the  war,  had  the 
greatest  per  capita  national  debt  in  the 
world,  has  so  added  to  her  debt  that  na- 
tional bankruptcy  will  stare  her  in  the  face 
at  the  close  of  war. 

Austria-Hungary,  like  Germany,  is  piling 
up  an  enormous  debt.  Russia  and  Italy  are 
no  better  off. 

In  short,  what  nation  is  there  among  the 
belligerents  that  has  not  already  amply 
qualified  for  admission  into  the  class  that 
Secretary  Daniels,  in  December,  1914,  in- 
timated he  would  regard  as  harmless  be- 
cause they  would  be  "so  exhausted  in  their 
resources  and  so  burdened  with  debt"  that 
there  would  inevitably  be  a  degree  of  "ex- 
haustion" that  would  cause  a  "great  revul- 
sion of  feeling  against  war"?  Is  there  one 
such  belligerent?   If  so,  which  one? 

It  cannot  be  Germany.  It  should  be 
plain  to  the  blindest  that  none  of  the  na- 
tions involved  can  come  out  of  this  war 
other  than  grievously  wounded,  and  Ger- 
many, at  least  in  one  sense,  worst  of  all. 
Germany  went  into  this  war  believing  she 
would  quickly  emerge  victorious  and  col- 
lect from  her  fallen  foes  great  indemnities. 
She  cannot  now  emerge  quickly  victorious. 
The  war  has  lasted  far  too  long.    Nor  is 


there  any  certainty  that  she  will,  in  any 
sense,  be  victorious.  What  is  certain  is 
that  Germany  will  collect  not  a  dollar  from 
any  nation  if,  when  general  exhaustion 
shall  end  the  war,  she  shall  be  the  least 
exhausted  and  therefore  the  nominal  vic- 
tor. 

TF  any  indemnity  should  be  paid  by  any 
nation,  it  is-more  likely  that  it  will  be 
paid  by  Germany.  It  is  not  likely  that  even 
Germany  will  pay  one.  It  is  more  likely 
that  the  Allies  will  demand  an  indemnity 
and  then  trade  off  their  demand  for  the 
return  of  any  of  their  territory  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  may  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Central  Powers.  The  Allies  have 
already  let  it  be  known  that  they  will  de- 
mand an  indemnity  and  that  they  will  use 
their  superior  naval  power  to  prevent  all 
German  merchant  ships  from  sailing  the 
seas  until  the  indemnity  shall  be  paid.  That 
is  not  an  idle  threat  since  England,  if  her 
Allies  should  desert  her,  could  withdraw 
her  armies  and,  with  her  own  navy,  en- 
force the  claim  herself.  German  statesmen 
have  long  known  this.  Since  December  14, 
191 5,  all  the  world  has  known  that  such  is 
the  intention  of  the  Allies.  Under  that  date 
the  New  York  Times  printed  the  following 
Washington  dispatch: 

Several  newspapers  have  received  to-night 
from  what  may  be  described  as  a  semi-official 
source  an  intimation  of  one  argument  the 
Allies  expect  to  use  in  getting  satisfactory 
terms  from  the  Teutonic  Empires  once  com- 
missioners meet  about  the  council  table  to  dis- 
cuss peace.  This  information  confirms  pri- 
vate suggestions  that  the  Allies,  in  spite  of 
their  recent  reverses,  mean  to  carry  the  war 
to  the  point  where  they  can  demand  a  large 
indemnity  from  Germany  and  Austria. 

This  intimation  is  conveyed  in  the  following 
statement : 

"One  of  the  main  points  of  the  Allies'  peace 
terms  is  that  on  no  account  will  the  German 
mercantile  marine  flag  be  permitted  to  be  seen 
upon  the  high  seas  until  full  indemnification 
has  been  paid.  The  Allies  have  the  power  to 
do  this  and  mean  to  use  it  to  the  full  extent." 

So  long  as  the  British  navy  remains 
supreme  on  the  oceans,  no  German  mer- 
chant ship  can  sail  the  seas,  even  though 
German  armies  be  everywhere  triumphant 
— even  though  the  Allies  fall  apart,  the 
British  army  be  brought  home  and  all  the 
others  surrender.  Great  Britain  could  still 
blockade  German  commerce,  without  which 
German  industry  would  occupy  a  position 
not  much  more  comfortable  and  not  much 
less  perilous  than  that  of  a  fly  in  a  corked 
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bottle.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that,  if  all 
else  should  fail,  England  would  do  that. 
She  would  have  to  do  it  to  preserve  herself 
as  an  empire.  She  could  do  it  and  she 
would  do  it. 

These  are  stern  facts.  Germany  cannot 
win  over  England,  and  even  if  she  should 
win  over  her  other  enemies,  she  cannot  col- 
lect from  one  of  them  a  dollar.  In  no 
event,  therefore,  can  the  war  end  except 
upon  terms  that  will  leave  Germany,  in  a 
large  sense,  the  most  disappointed  of  all 
the  belligerents. 

V\7HY  then  should  we  so  greatly  fear  a 
nation  that  we  did  not  at  all  fear 
when  there  was  still  a  chance  that  she 
might  win  a  speedy,  smashing  victory  ?  Do 
we  give  the  Germans  credit  for  no  sense? 
Was  Secretary  Daniels  wrong  when  he  said, 
in  1914,  that  great  debts  and  great  deple- 
tion of  resources  would  so  exhaust  the  bel- 

Naval  Appropriations  of  the  Principal 

Great  Britain, 

Fiscal  year.  Apr.  i-Mar.  31. 

1900-  1   $145,792,850 

1 901-  2   150,569,190 

1902-  3   150,679,328 

1903-  4   173,548,058 

1904-  5   179,138,049 

1905-  6   161,117,947 

1906-  7   152,954,342 

1907-  8   151,880,617 

1908-  9   156,401,161 

1909-  10   181,936,341 

1910-  11   202,056,258 

1911-  12   211,506,296 

1912-  13   224,443,296 

T913-14   237,530,459 

I9I4-I5-.  '   260,714,275 

Russia, 

Fiscal  year.  Jan.  to  Dec. 

1900-  1   $42,101,212 

1901-  2   45,488,462 

1002-  3   50,769,465 

1003-  4   60,018,895 

1904-  5   58,076,543 

1905-  6   60,228,444 

1906-  7   60,703,557 

1907-  8   43,012,166 

1908-  9   49,682,482 

1909-  10   58,059,040 

1910-  11   46,520,465 

1911-  12   56,680,915 

1912-  13   82,019,633 

1913-  14   117,508,657 

1914-  15  v  128,954,733 
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ligerents  that  none  of  them  would  soon  care 
to  fight  again  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  Ger- 
many, having  failed  to  win  a  substantial 
victory  with  her  army,  which  is  strong, 
would  be  eager  to  attempt  a  war  of  con- 
quest with  her  navy  which  is  relatively 
weak,  against  a  nation  3,000  miles  distant? 
Would  she  be  likely  to  begin  such  a  war 
if  that  nation  had  not  only  a  navy,  at  least 
as  strong  as  her  own,  but  national  wealth 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  billions,  as  against 
Germany's  eighty  billions,  and  a  population 
of  one  hundred  millions,  as  against  Ger- 
many's sixty-seven  millions  ?  Germany  now 
has  not  that  much  population,  nor  that 
much  wealth,  since  these  figures  were  com- 
piled before  the  war  began. 

Yet  the  identical  newspapers  that  will 
not  print  the  official  statements  of  Ad- 
mirals Fletcher  and  Badger  pertaining  to 

Powers  from  1900  to  1914,  Inclusive 


United  States, 
July  i-June  30. 
$61,721,695 
68,438,301 
82,977,641 
104,126,192 
116,655,826 
109,725,059 
98,392,144 
H7,353,474 
120,421,579 
122,247,365 
111,791,980 
133,559,071 
129,787,233 
136,858,301 
141,872,786 

Italy, 
July  1 -June  30. 

$23,829,206 
23,875,532 
23,522,400 
23,522,400 
24,300,000 
24,494,400 
25,865,668 
27,516,454 
30,453,697 
31,812,885 
40,595,204 
40,780,987 
41,893,420 

49,550,147 
56,920,440 


Germany, 
April  to  March, 

$37,173,074 
46,315,800 
48,818,700 
50,544,000 
49,110,300 
54,918,000 
58,344,300 
69,133,500 
80,737,626 
95,047,820 
103,302,773 
107,178,480 
109,989,096 
112,091,125 
113,993,329 

Japan, 
April  to  March. 


$21,373,954 
17,654,528 

17,553,279 
10,018,024 
11,378,202 
30,072,061 
35,124,346 
39,347,332 
35,005,719 
36,889,158 
42,944,329 
46,510,216 
48,105,152 
69,111,653 


France, 
Jan.  to  Dec. 
$72,683,180 
67,079,01 1 
59,217,558 
59,740,222 
60,178,623 

6i,565,779 
59,514,296 
60,685,813 
62,194,916 
64,809,589 
74,102,439 
80,371,109 
81,692,832 
00,164,625 
123,828,872 

Total. 

$423,140,250 
433,639,620 
489,053,046 
497,477,365 
483,427,831 
485,846,368 
504,706,370 
539,238,793 
589,008,759 
615,258,277 

673,111,187 
716,335,726 
791,808,466 
895,396,088 
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thtf  superiority  of  the  American  Navy  over 
the  German  Navy — these  identical  newspa- 
pers tell  us  that  fear  is  justly  abroad  in  the 
land  and  that  we  should  make  haste  to  arm. 
Secretary  Daniels,  who  felt  no  alarm  when 
Germany  was  stronger,  feels  much  alarmed 
when  Germany  is  much  weaker  and  has 
much  less  reason  for  looking  forward  to  a 
favorable  ending  of  the  present  war.  He 
wants  Congress  to  appropriate  for  the  navy 
this  year  $217,658,173.  That  is  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  about  $68,000,- 
000.  And  he  wants  this  pace  kept  up  for 
five  years. 

Do  people  stop  to  think  what  that  means  ? 
It  means  for  the  navy  during  the  next  five 
years  almost  one  billion  and  eighty-seven 
million  dollars.  Do  people  realize  that,  so 
far  as  the  navy  is  concerned,  this  is  out- 
Germanying  Germany?  Germany,  during 
the  five  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 

'  present  war,  spent  on  her  navy  $546,454,803. 
Mr.  Wilson  wants  to  spend  almost  twice  as 

1  much  during  the  next  five  years  as  Ger- 
many spent  during  the  five  years  in  which 
she  was  extending  herself  to  the  uttermost 
to  get  within  striking  distance  of  the  size 
of  the  British  Navy.  Nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten that  during  the  five  years  while  Ger- 
many was  pouring  millions  into  her  navy, 
we  poured  out  more  millions  than  she  did. 
Our  appropriations  for  the  same  period 
were  $653,869,371.  We  are  not  a  nation 
that,  so  far  as  a  navy  is  concerned,  are 
just  starting.  We  are  a  nation  that,  for 
years,  have  spent  more  money  on  our  fleet 
than  has  any  other  nation  save  Great 
Britain.  For  the  .convenience  of  those  who 
may  be  interested,  I  append  the  naval  ap- 
propriations of  the  principal  powers  from 
1900  to  1914,  inclusive  (see  page  104). 

And,  in  the  face  of  these  figures,  Mr. 
Wilson  submits  a  naval  building  program 
for  the  next  five  years  that,  if  enacted, 
would,  as  Representative  Claude  Kitchin  of 
North  Carolina  succinctly  put  it,  "at  one 
bound,  increase  our  already  immense  naval 
expenditure  by  more  than  our  total  in- 
crease during  the  last  fourteen  years,  and 
by  more  than  the  total  German  naval  in- 
crease during  the  five  years  preceding  the 
European  War,  and  by  more  than  the  com- 
bined naval  increase  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  any  one  year  in  their  history !" 
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Nor  is  Mr.  Garrison,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  idle.  As  a  part  of  the  administration 
that  did  not  fear  Germany  when  it  was 
much  stronger,  he  wants  an  army  of 
541,000  regulars  and  "Continentals"  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $182,234,559 — or  a  mere 
matter,  during  the  next  five  years,  of  $911,- 
172,795  !  For  the  army  and  the  navy  during 
the  next  five  years,  two  billion  dollars — 
that's  all! 

rTrHE  War  College  Division  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Staff  of  the  Army  do  not  believe 
this  goes  far  enough.  These  affable  gentle- 
men would  have  an  army  of  one  million 
men,  equally  divided  into  regulars  and 
"Continentals."  We  smile  at  the  War  Col- 
lege gentlemen  now — or  at  any  rate,  we  do 
if  we  know  no  better.  What  they  are  advo- 
cating now  is  but  the  natural  sequence  of 
what  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Garrison  are  ad- 
vocating now. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Wilson  would  have 
smiled  at  the  suggestion  that  we  increase 
our  army  to  541,000  men.  He  did  not 
want  to  convert  this  country  into  an 
"armed  camp."  Now,  although  as  he  said 
in  his  1915  address  to  Congress,  he  has 
in  mind  "no  thought  of  any  immediate 
or  particular  clanger,"  he  wants  an  army  of 
541,000  men  and,  in  addition,  a  tremendous 
navy.  The  truth  is  that  the  appetite  for 
arms  is  progressive.  Create  the  army  for 
which  the  President  asks  and  the  army  of 
a  million  men  that  is  desired  by  the  War 
College  will  not  long  seem  impossible. 

TF  Congress  should  enact  the  Wilson  de- 
fense  program  it  would  at  once  be  con- 
fronted with  two  problems — how  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  the  bills  and  how  to  get  the 
soldiers  to  make  the  army. 

Mr.  Garrison  has  thought  of  the  soldier 
part  of  it.  He  knows  how  much  adver- 
tising the  government  has  had  to  do  to  keep 
intact  an  army  of  100,000  men.  And  there 
is  where  Conscription  raises  its  ugly  head. 
Mr.  Garrison  is  looking  forward  to  the 
necessity  of  conscription,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  raise  the  army  for  which  he  has  asked. 

I  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  his 
annual  report: 

"If  the  nation  requires  certain  service  and 
offers  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  the 
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citizens  to  furnish  such  service,  and,  notwith- 
standing that  it  cannot  secure  such  service,  it 
must  then  resort  to  some  method  of  compel- 
ling the  service." 

Here  is  visible  proof  of  the  Socialist  con- 
tention that  this  nation  is  ruled,  not  by  its 
people,  but  by  the  capitalist  class.  W e  need 
not  argue  the  point — there  are  the  animal's 
claws.  What  doctrine  more  monstrous  than 
that  set  forth  by  Mr.  Garrison  that  the  na- 
tion and  its  citizens  are  things  apart? 

What  power  is  it  in  "the  nation"  that 
gives  it,  not  only  the  right  to  demand,  but 
to  take  services  that  "the~citizens"  are  un- 
willing to  give?  If  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  do  not  constitute  the  nation, 
pray  who  and  what  do  constitute  it? 
Whence  conies  the  power  to  say  that  if 
"the  citizens"  should  decide  even  to  wel- 
come an  invader,  they  would  not  have  the 
right  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Garrison,  so  far  as  his  own  purposes 
are  concerned,  went  too  far.  For  a  brief 
moment  he  threw  a  beam  of  light  on  the 
ruling  class  that  is  administering  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  nation.  He  and  his  class 
doubtless  want  a  larger  army,  but  he  should 
be  more  discreet.  There  is  a  way  of  phras- 
ing things  to  conceal  facts  and  Mr.  Garri- 
son should  know  it. 

Nor  is  the  Secretary  of  War  alone  in 
hinting  at  the  necessity  of  conscription  if 
the  Wilson  defense  plan  should  become  ef- 
fective. The  patriotic  Union  League  Club 
of  New  York,  which  is  largely  composed  of 
antiquated  millionaires  and  men  of  lesser 
wealth,  was  perhaps  the  first  to  adopt,  by 
unanimous  vote,  a  resolution  urging  the 
government  to  compel  every  able-bodied 
citizen  of  military  age  to  serve  in  the  army 
"or  contribute  financially"  to  its  support. 
No  great  gift  of  imagination  seems  neces- 
sary to  frame  an  accurate  forecast  as  to 
whether  the  Union  League  gentlemen 
would  serve  in  person,  or  "contribute  finan- 
cially" by  hiring  substitutes. 

THE  New  York  Evening  Mail,  the  editor 
of  which  is  Mr.  S.  S.  McClure  of  for- 
mer magazine  fame,  is  also  in  favor  of  con- 
scription. After  commending  the  Garrison 
plan  and  asking  how  the  soldiers  were  to 
be  obtained,  it  continues: 

"By  the  present  voluntary  system  of  enlist- 
ment? Utterly  impossible.   The  excellent  proj- 


ect of  national  defense,  fully  warranted  by 
the  uncertainties  and  hidden  menaces  of  the 
international  situation,  cannot  begin  to  be  put 
into  effect  without  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  of  obligatory  service,  imposed  by  the 
inexorable  requirements  of  the  most  vital  in- 
terests of  the  country." 

Conscription  has  already  raised  its  head 
in  Congress,  where  on  December  13,  1915, 
Senator  Chamberlain,  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  intro- 
duced a  bill  under  the  terms  of  which,  if  it 
should  become  a  law,  compulsory  service, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  would  begin  at  the 
age  of  12  and  continue  until  the  age  of  23. 

The  little  boys,  would  be  required  to 
train  only  a  few  hours  each  year  and 
the  older  boys  not  much  longer.  But 
it  is  the  entering  wedge  toward  the  same 
sort  of  compulsory  military  service  that, 
for  a  hundred  years,  has  spared  no  boy  in 
Europe  except  the  boys  of  England.  Raise 
the  Wilson  army  and  conscription  will  fol- 
low as  a  matter  of  course.  This  will  then 
be  the  same  kind  of  a  land  as  those  from 
which  millions  of  Europeans  have  fled  to 
come  to  this  country.  They  knew  what 
they  were  fleeing  from  and  why.  We  shall 
better  understand  why  they  fled  if  we  let 
conscription  become  fastened  upon  us. 

/^RANTED  that  enough  conscripts  can 
be  drafted  to  make  an  army  of  541,000 
men,  we  shall  still  be  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  raise  enough  money  to 
support  the  army  and  the  navy.  This  money 
can  come  from  but  one  source — the  work- 
ing class;  the  farmers,  mechanics,  laborers 
and  others  who  constitute  the  productive 
part  of  the  community.  The  working  class 
produce  the  wealth  with  which  to  pay  all 
the  taxes  that  are  paid.  If  the  Wilson 
defense  plan  should  be  put  into  effect,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  impose  more  taxes. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  taxes  on  buildings 
and  land. 

The  United  States'  Government  never 
gets  a  cent  that  is  raised  by  taxes  on 
buildings  and  land.  The  United  States 
Government  gets  its  money  from  customs 
receipts,  internal  revenue  taxes  on  tobacco, 
whisky,  etc.,  taxes  laid  upon  incomes,  and 
now,  to  some  extent,  from  special  taxes  that 
were  imposed  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  rev- 
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«nue  caused  by  the  shrinkage  of  imports 
due  to  the  European  War. 

THE  government  is  barely  keeping  its 
head  above  water  without  a  -larger 
army  and  a  larger  navy  to  create  and  main- 
tain. The  special  war  taxes  imposed  by  the 
last  Congress  expired  on  December  31, 
1915.  The  Underwood  tariff  law  provided 
that  sugar,  on  May  I,  1916/ should  go  cn 
the  free  list.  President,  Wilson,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Congress  last  December,  admit- 
ted that  if  these  taxes  should  not  be  re- 
imposed,*  and  his  defense  program  should 
be  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  create  and  support  the  greater  army  and 
the  greater  navy,  to  take  from  the  people, 
by  additional  taxation,  $297,000,000  more 
each  year  of  the  five-year  program.  What 
the  taxes  would  be  in  ten  or  twenty  years, 
nobody  can  tell.  The  people  of  Europe 
know  more  about  such  things  than  we  do. 

TF  these  be  the  things  that  the  American 
■7  people  want,  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  party — 
with  Republican  assistance — will  be  pleased 
to  serve  them. 

Compulsory  military  service  right  away. 
Higher  cost  of  living  right  away. 
Possibly  a  war  in  a  few  years. 

Yet  we  are  assured  by  Hiram  Maxim, 
among  other  munitions  patriots,  that  we 
should  "prepare."  Every  munitions  patriot 
is  purely  unselfish  in  his  advocacy  of 
greater  armaments.  But  wait  a  moment.  A 
dispatch  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the  New 
York  World: 

*  Congress  has  since  voted  to  continue  the  special  war  taxes 
for  another  year. 


PREPAREDNESS  MEN 

PREPARE  TO  RESIGN. 


Advertisements  of  $10,000,000  Munitions 
Corporation  Shocks  St.  Louis. 

(Special  to  The  WorW.) 

ST.  LOUIS. — Many  members  have  resigned 
and  others  are  threatening  to  resign  from  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  appointed  by 
Mayor  Kiel  to  urge  the  preparedness  pro- 
gram upon  Congress.  This  action  resulted 
from  advertisements  in  St.  Louis  newspapers 
this  morning  of  a  $10,000,000  Maxim  Muni- 
tions Corporation  offering  stock  for  sale  at  $10 
a  share.  Hudson  Maxim  appeared  two  days 
ago  before  the  Business  Men's  League  to  urge 
support  of  the  national  defense  program. 

"That's  a  pretty  swift  beginning,"  said  for- 
mer Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States 
Frederick  W.  Lehmann  in  announcing  his  re- 
fusal to  serve  on  the  committee. 
"  "One  cannot  help  suspecting  an  ulterior  mo- 
tive," said  Judge  H.  S.  Caulfield  in  declining  to 
be  a  committee-man. 

"If  the  activities  of  the  National  Security 
League,  at  the  instance  of  which  the  committee 
was  appointed,  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Maxim 
and  the  promulgation  of  the  advertisements 
can  be  connected,  it  is  treasonable,"  said  John 
H.  Gundlach,  former  President  of  the  City 
Council  and  member  of  the  committee. 

Nevertheless,  the  munitions  patriots  are 
probably  entirely  unselfish  in  their  advice 
to  prepare.  The  only  reason  they  do  not 
advocate  the  manufacture  of  guns,  ammu- 
nition and  ships  by  the  government  is  be- 
cause they  happened  to  miss  the  para- 
graph in  Secretary  Daniels'  report  for  1914 
in  which  he  said  it  had  been  demonstrated 
that  the  government  could  make  anything, 
"from  a  dreadnought  to  a  gallon  of  paint,'* 
for  less  than  it  could  buy  the  same  article 
from  private  interests. 


[If  we  are  to  have  immense  appropriations  for  zvar  preparedness  thrust  upon 
us,  let's  see  to  it  that  the  ships  to  be  built  shall  be  of  the  sort  which  are  proving  the 
most  effective  in  the  big  war — fast,  armored  ships  and  submarines. .  AND  LET'S 
SEE  TO  IT  THAT  THEY  ARE  BUILT  BY  OUR  GOVERNMENT  WITH- 
OUT  PROFIT  TO  ANY  INDIVIDUAL.  There's  no  urgent  need  for  haste. 
Admiral  Fletcher's  testimony  proves  that.  It  is  true  that  our  *navy,  to  be 
quite  properly  balanced,  needs  submarines  and  fast,  armored  ships.  All  right — lefs 
build  them,  but  lefs  build  them  ourselves — let  our  government  arrange  to  do  it.  It 
will  be  much  cheaper  that  way  and  we  will  get  better  ships.  We  have  time — 
there's  nothing  to  be  scared  about  right  away.  Nothing  at  all — if  you  think  there 
is— if  your  knees  still  shake — turn  back  and  read-  Admiral  Fletcher's  words  again. 

This  magazine  will  continue  to  do  all  it  can  to  sprinkle  the  preparedness  craze 
with  fact  and  common  sense;  to  that  end  another  article  presenting  concrete  in- 
formation showing  the  absurdity  of  an  extraordinary  war  preparedness  program 
at  this  time  will  be  published  in  the  March  Pearson's.] 


COOPERATION 
IN  RUSSIA 

By 

Edwards  P.  Ing'ersoll 


TO  most  Americans  Russia  is  a  land  of 
strange  contradictions.  Out  of  it 
come  wild  tales  of  cruel  Cossacks, 
Jewish  massacres  and  Siberian  exiles,  on 
the  one  hand,  contrasted  on  the  other  with 
a  powerful  realistic  literature,  weird  and 
beautiful  music  and  the  world-penetrating 
voice  of  her  prophet  Tolstoi,  the  modern 
apostle  of  Christ. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the 
government  is  not  truly  representative  of 
the  Russian  people  and  when  education  and 
relief  and  poverty  shall  bring  opportunity 
for  the  expression  of  their  natural  traits 
they  may  mold  a  government  more  repre- 
sentative of  their  inner  life  and  feelings. 
Upon  the  substratum  of  the  Slavic  race 
have  been  superimposed  several  foreign 
race  influences — Norman,  Tartar  and  Teu- 
ton. The  present  Czar  is  half  Teuton,  as 
are  many  of  the  bureaucrats  whose  methods 
have  provoked  popular  discontent,  and  un- 
der the  old  regime  many  of  the  grinding 
taskmasters  on  the  estates  of  the  nobles 
were  of  that  race. 

Russia  is  a  country  of  vast  resources.  It 
has  a  population  of  over  160,000,000,  but 
owing  to  its  great  extent  and  hard  climatic 
conditions  in  the  north  it  is  in  most  parts 
sparsely  settled,  the  average  density  of  pop- 
ulation being  but  21  to  the  square  mile. 
About  250,000,000  acres  of  land  are  under 
cultivation,  chiefly  in  the  southwestern  part, 
where  great  crops  of  grain  are  grown  on 
the  fertile  soil.  For  1,200  years  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  have  been  engaged 
in  tilling  the  soil,  and  since  the  liberation 
of  the  serfs  the  government  has  been  inter- 
esting itself  more  and  more  in  agricultural 


development.  The  policy  of  selling  land 
from  the  great  baronial  estates  to  villages 
for  communal  use  has  been  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  policy  of  selling  direct  to  indi- 
vidual holders.  The  average  farm  of  the 
Russian  peasant  at  the  present  time  is  about 
21  acres. 

TJNDER  the  old  plan  of  distribution  the 
^  land  was  given  to  the  village  or  mir, 
which  parceled  it  out  among  the  families 
according  to  their  needs,  occasionally  redis- 
tributing the  land  if  necessity  arose.  Life  in 
the  rural  districts  is  quite  democratic.  The 
head  of  the  village  is  not  elected  competi- 
tively as  with  us,  but  is  politely  waited  upon 
by  his  fellow  citizens  and  requested  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  the  office.  The  people 
are  quiet  and  tractable  and  seldom  question 
his  decisions. 

One  of  the  strongest  traits  of  the  Slav 
appears  to  be  a  bent  for  cooperation  as 
shown  by  their  artelles  or  ancient  coopera- 
tive labor  organizations  which  are  even 
older  than  the  gilds  of  Germany.  These 
artelles  were  formed  by  laborers  who 
hunted  game  together,  gathered  nuts  or  tar, 
burned  charcoal,  worked  farms  and  engaged 
in  other  primitive  pursuits.  They  were 
purely  democratic.  The  head  of  the  artelle 
was  chosen  by  the  members,  labor  and  cap- 
ital were  pooled  and  profits  shared  equally. 
In  some  communities  the  artelles  are  now 
extending  their  operations  into  the  field  of 
manufacture,  and  the  recent  extension  of 
the  principle  of  cooperation  in  agriculture 
and  in  the  organization  of  stores  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  precedent  of  these 
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artelles,  the  ancient  cooperative  labor 
unions  of  the  Russian  people. 

V\7HEN  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad  was 
opened  in  1894  and  it  was  found  that 
western  Siberia  was  admirably  adapted  to 
grazing,  there  was  a  strong  tide  of  emigra- 
tion to  the  new  country  from  European  Rus- 
sia. Interesting  itself  in  the  development  of 
the  new  section,  the  government  sent  out  a 
corps  of  dairy  experts  to  establish  cooper- 
ative dairies,  to  which  the  emigrants  were 
easily  converted  owing  to  their  experience 
with  the  artelles  at  home.  Cooperative 
stores  were  next  added  to  the  creameries 
so  that  members  now  buy  their  supplies 
much  more  reasonably  than  under  the  old 
system.  So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of 
the  cooperative  idea  that  in  the  province  of 
Tomsk,  in  southwestern  Siberia,  there  are 
now  over  600  cooperative  dairies,  each 
averaging  about  a  thousand  members.  The 
butter  and  cheese  produced  are  sent  to  the 
great  export  markets  east  and  west.  A  high 
standard  of  quality  is  maintained,  prizes 
are  offered  for  improvements  in  methods, 
and  all  the  educative  benefits  of  cooperation 
are  enjoyed  by  the  members. 

A  few  years  ago  seven  large  cooperative 
societies  joined  together  to  form  the  Petro- 
grad  Central  for  the  purchase  of  farm  sup- 
plies, which  now  embraces  over  50  societies. 
A  great  association  for  marketing  the 
products  of  cooperative  societies  was  also 
organized  there  several  years  ago. 

/COOPERATIVE  credit  banks,  patterned 
^  in  general  after  the  Raiffeisen  credit 
banks  of  Germany,  have  multiplied  in  Rus- 
sia during  the  past  few  years.  The  mem- 
bership now  exceeds  700,000.  These  banks 
make  loans  to  their  members  at  8  to  12  per 
cent.,  whereas  before  they  were  established 
the  Russian  peasant  had  to  pay  40  to  60  per 
cent,  for  money,  and  was  lucky  to  obtain  it 
even  at  those  excessive  figures.  Loans  are 
made  on  long  time — from  one  to  five  years 
— so  that  the  peasants  may  have  a  chance 
to  repay  them  from  the  increased  productiv- 
ity of  their  farms.  Each  member  has  at  the 
bank  a  credit  to  double  the  amount  of 
which  he  is  liable. 

Interest  on  deposits  varies  from  4  to  6 
per  cent.,  and  most  of  the  money  used 
comes  from  the  members.  Women  are  ad- 
mitted to  membership  if  they  own  farms, 
but  not  two  members  of  one  family.  These 
cooperative  credit  societies  often  combine 
many  activities  under  one  head.   They  also 


conduct  libraries,  restaurants  and  small 
manufacturing  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of 
their  members. 

Many  of  Russia's  leading  citizens,  with 
government  aid,  are  taking  a  deep  interest 
in  her  agricultural  development.  One  of 
the  most  efficient  societies  in  the  country 
for  the  furtherance  of  cooperation  is  the 
Kharkof  society,  located  about  400  miles 
northeast  of  Odessa.  It  was  organized  by 
public-spirited  citizens  working  for  the  gen- 
eral good  and  receiving  financial  assistance 
from  the  government  in  many  branches  of 
their  work. 

It  conducts  a  great  wholesale  society, 
which  does  the  buying  of  farm  supplies  for 
the  thousands  of  local  cooperative  societies 
it  has  organized. 

It  sends  out  traveling  lecturers  to  talk  on 
all  phases  of  farm  work,  including  stock- 
raising  and  breeding,  holds  fairs  and  stock 
exhibitions  and  conducts  a  horticultural  de- 
partment to  market  the  products  of  its  mem- 
bers, purchase  supplies  for  them  and  hold 
exhibitions. 

A  GRICULTURAL  education  is  one  of  its 
special  fields  of  effort.  It  has  insti- 
tuted courses  in^  scientific  agriculture  in  the 
public  schools  and  furnishes  books  and  other 
supplies  for  the  schools. 

It  carries  on  an  experimental  laboratory 
in  technical  chemistry,  an  agricultural  im- 
plement department,  a  department  for  the 
study  of  cold  storage,  a  seed-testing  labora- 
tory, and  is  interesting  the  government  in 
the  establishment  of  seed  control  stations 
so  that  none  but  standard  tested  seeds  may 
reach  the  farmers. 

Another  feature  is  a  wholesale  supply 
store,  where  all  household  needs  are  sup- 
plied to  the  numerous  locals. 

Last  but  not  least,  this  remarkably  effi- 
cient society  publishes  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural journals  and  papers  on  cooperation, 
which  reach  all  classes  interested  in  such 
subjects.  Some  of  the  journals  are  sent  to 
officials,  who  read  them  to  the  ignorant 
peasants  and  explain  their  full  meaning, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  90  per  cent,  of 
the  peasants  are  unable  to  read  or  write. 
Notwithstanding  their  illiteracy,  however, 
they  are  able  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
cooperation  and  apply  the  principle  success- 
fully in  their  work. 

AS  a  feeder  for  its  varied  activities  the 
Kharkof  society  maintains  a  branch  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  the  progress  of 
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our  northwestern  farmers  is  carefully  noted, 
seeds  and  agricultural  machinery  purchased 
and  the  results  obtained  at  our  agricultural 
experiment  stations  sent  home  for  circula- 
tion among  the  members  in  translated  form. 

The  spread  of  cooperation  has  been  rapid. 
Russia  now  has  more  than  20,000  cooper- 
ative societies,  half  of  them  banks  and  the 
other  half  buying  and  selling  societies. 
Most  of  them  are  -in  constant  touch  with 
this  great  Kharkof  society,  which  keeps  a 
corps  of  organizers  out  in  the  field  estab- 
lishing new  societies  and  teaching  the  ad- 
vantages of  cooperation.  A  similar  great 
parent  cooperative  society  is  located  at 
Kiev,  about  250  miles  north  of  Odessa. 

At  Moscow  is  the  People's  Cooperative 
Bank,  the  center  of  the  cooperative  banks 
of  Russia,  most  of  its  stock  being  owned  by 
the  local  banks  scattered  throughout  the 
Empire.  In  every  province  of  the  Empire 
is  a  government  inspector,  whose  duty  it  is 


to  investigate  and  report  regularly  on  all 
the  cooperative  banks  in  his  district.  The 
Imperial  Bank  at  Moscow  is  required  by 
law  to  set  aside  $10,600,000  a  year  for  the 
use  of  these  little  cooperative  banks,  and 
$750,000  must  always  be  on  hand  for  this 
purpose. 

TjVVERY  cooperative  store  in  Russia  be- 
longs  to  a  union,  which  guarantees  all 
the  loans  of  its  members,  with  the  result 
that  the  losses  are  reduced  to  .02  of  one  per 
cent. 

Some  years  ago  the  government  con- 
structed 200  great  warehouses  for  the  stor- 
age of  grain  in  order  to  relieve  farmers  of 
the  necessity  of  disposing  of  their  grain  at 
a  low  price  because  of  lack  of  storage  facili- 
ties. The  farmer  delivers  his  grain  at  one 
of  these  warehouses,  gets  a  warehouse  re- 
ceipt, on  which  the  government  bank  will 
lend  him  60  per  cent,  of  the  market  value. 


THE  object  of  this  article  is  merely  to  place  before  the  public  the  facts  in  a 
situation  which  is  about  to  develop — a  situation  afifectingi  every  anthracite  coal 
miner,  every  householder  or  flat-dweller  who  is  warmed  by  anthracite  coal, 
and  thousands  of  men  and  women  of  every  grade  and  walk  of  life  besides.  The  situa- 
tion will  probably  become  acute  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  but  even  to-day  you  will 
find  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  more  or  less  prejudiced  pieces  about  it. 

On  March  31,  1916,  the  four-year  agreement  between  the  mine  workers  in  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  fields  and  the  operators  will  end.  The  miners  want  a  new 
agreement.  They  are  tired  of  being  robbed  and  mistreated.  They  ask  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  union,  a  twenty  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  a  shorter  agreement  period, 
.changes  in  the  method  of  settling  disputes  that  arise  during  the  agreement,  a  standard 
ton,  and  other  reforms  of  less  importance.  They  are  all  reasonable  demands.  They 
would  not  be  difficult  of  granting — except  for  the  strong  tendency  of  capitalists  not 
to  yield  anything  which  isn't  forced  out  of  them,  particularly  better  wages,  shorter 
hours,  and  recognition  of  the  union. 
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T  CAN  give  no  clear  statement  of  the  enormity  of  the  graft  that  accrues  from  owner- 
ship  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  than  to  quote  these  paragraphs  from  an  article 
by  John  Moody,  the  recognized  financial  expert  and  statistician.  Mr.  Moody  analyses 
to  the  ground  the  Readmg  Company,  which  is  the  backbone  of  the  anthracite  coal 
monopoly.  Reading  is  the  fiction  that  holds  together  the  railroads  which  really  and 
illegally  own  the  coal  mines.  On  the  surface  and  to  the  public,  Reading  apparently 
earns  about  seven  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  Listen,  however,  to  Moody's  keen 
probe : 

"From  the  reports  of  the  Reading  Company  itself,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
learn  what  the  profits  actually  are ;  but  from  the  United  States  Census  Bulletins  fairly 
satisfactory  information  is  obtainable.  These  make  it  clear  that  in  1909  the  labor 
cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  anthracite  was  about  $1.34.  The  exact  amount  of  the 
other  costs  is  not  quite  so  clear,  but  apparently  they  total  about  40.5  cents  per  ton. 
This  would  bring  the  total  1909  costs  up  to  about  $1.75.  Making  liberal  allowances 
for  the  increase  which  has  since  occurred,  the  recent  cost  of  production,  including  all 
operating  expenses,  interest  charges,  etc.,  may  be  estimated  at  not  more  than  $1.87^2 
per  ton. 

"In  addition  to  this  mining  cost  of  $1.87^,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  may  cost 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  73.46  cents  per  ton  to  get  the  coal  to  market,  as  that  is 
the  average  gross  revenue  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Company  per  ton  of  coal 
hauled.  That  this  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  statements  of  the  latter  really  show 
an  average  transportation  cost  of  only  65.76  cents  per  ton.  Adding  the  $1.87^ 
original  cost  to  the  73.46  cents  transportation  charges,  there  is  obtained  a  total  cost 
of  $2.61  per  ton  for  anthracite  coal  delivered  in  New  York  Harbor." 

"^TOODY  then  shows  that  at  a  certain  time  coal  was  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
*  $3.65  a  ton.  "Figuring  on  a  price  of  $3.65,"  he  says,  "and  a  cost  delivered  in  New 
York  Harbor  of  $2.61,  there  is  shown  a  net  profit  of  $1.04  per  ton  over  and  above 
transportation  charges.  Of  this  $1.04,  there  is  included  in  the  above  calculation  of 
earnings  of  12.76  per  cent  on  Reading  Company  common"  stock  last  year,  only  19.13 
cents  per  ton.  The  earnings  not  including  in  figuring  the  surplus  for  dividends  on 
Reading  Company  common  stock  are  thus  estimated  at  84.87  cents  per  ton;  and  the 
company  carried  last  year  from  its  own  mines  or  from  'independents'  (the  latter 
representing  much  less  than  10  per  cent),  11,244,945  tons.  Deducting  an  'independent' 
10  per  cent,  we  have  about  10,120,051  tons.  Multiplying  this  by  the  undisclosed  profit 
of  84.87  cents  per  ton,  we  have  a  total  undisclosed  profit  of  $8,589,226  for  the  year. 
This  is  equivalent  to  12.27  Per  cent  on  common  stock,  which,  added  to  the  12.76 
per  cent  divulged  by  the  figures  of  the  report  of  the  Reading  Company  itself,  gives 
us  a  total  of  25.03  per  cent  as  the  probable  true  earnings  on  the  $70,000,000  of 
Reading  Company  common  stock.  This  is  nearly  three  and  one-half  times  the  rate 
formally  admitted  by  the  company,  and  twice  the  rate  which  an  analysis  of  the  income 
account  of  the  Reading  Company  divulges." 

HPHIS  is  the  arithmetical  explanation  of  the  anthracite  graft.  It  is  neither  a  pleasing 
•**  nor  an  easy  story  to  read.  Moody  calculates  that  the  company  in  question  has 
put  back  into  its  property  out  of.  profits,  something  in  excess  of  $75,000,000.  "And  the 
end  is  not  yet,"  he  comments  sarcastically. 

Now  what  about  the  men  who  make  these  profits  for  the  Coal  Trust?  How  do 
they  fare?  Of  course  their  demands,  outlined  above,  give  an  indication.  They  do 
not  fare  well.  They  are  not  recognized  as  a  united  mass  of  workers.  Their  hours 
are  long.  They  do  not  have  modern  machinery  for  settling  their  disputes.  They 
receive  in  wages  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  corporation  so  small  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  working  for.  Scott  Nearing  has  calculated  that  out  of  $7.00  spent  for  a  ton 
of  coal,  $2.15  goes  to  the  cost  of  mining,  including  all  labor  and  upkeep  of  the  mines, 
$1.75  goes  for  freight,  $2.00  goes  to  the  retailer,  covering  expenses,  of  storage  and 
delivery  and  his  profits,  and  $1.10  goes  to  the  operator  as  profit. 

More  specifically.    Nearing  divides  wages  as  follows: 
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One-third  of  the  miners  receive  between  $500  and  $600  a  year. 

One-fifth  receive  between  $600  and  $700  a  year. 
Another  fifth  receive  between  $400  and  $500  a  year. 
Three-fourths  receive  between  $400  and  $700  a  year.- 

Last  time  the  miners  demanded  more  wages  they  got  a  slight  raise.  That  was  in 
1912,  and  the  advance  was  a  trifle  over  five  per  cent.  Following  this  raise  in  wages 
the  operators  put  up  a  terrific  noise  and  following  the  noise,  put  up  the  price  of  coal 
to  the  consumer.  They  told  the  consumer  that  they  were  forced  to  charge  him,  more 
for  his  coal  because  greedy  labor  had  grabbed  more  wages.  In  general  the  consumer 
believed  and  still  believes  that  this  is  the  case. 

But  those  who  know,  know  that  it  is  not  the  case.  They  know  that  THE  OP- 
ERATORS MADE  MONEY  FROM  THAT  STRIKE.  They  made  it  in  various 
ways,  but  the  principle  was  always  the  same— to  pass  on  the  blame  to  labor  and  to 
hint  here  and  there  that  the  retailer  was  getting  his,  too. 

"Y\7HEN  the  wage  agreement  terminates  in  March,  watch  the  papers  and  see  what 
W  the  operators  say.  If  they  say  that  the  consumer  must  bear  the  expenses  of  any 
increases  in  wages,  your  answer  lies,  first,  in  the  paragraphs  from  John  Moody,  quoted 
above.  If  they  say  that  labor  is  to  blame,  refer  them  and  yourself  to  a  report  made 
in  1913  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  the  increase  in  prices  of 
anthracite  coal  following -the  1912  agreement.  From  that  report  the  interested  reader 
will  learn: 

1.  That  the  average  increase  in  wholesale  prices  amounted  to  25.82  cents  per  ton, 
the  coal  companies  receiving  in  1912  a  total  of  $13,450,000  more  than  they  would 
have  received  for  the  same  tonnage  at  the  prices  previously  existing.  "These  amounts, 
it  should  be  understood,"  declares  the  report,  "do  not  represent  the  amount  of  increases 
in  net  profits  to  the  operators,  because  out  of  these  increased  receipts  had  to  be  paid 
the  cost  of  the  six  weeks'  cessation  of  work  in  April  and  May,  and  also  the  increase 
in  wages  of  employees  resulting  from  the  settlement  of  May  20." 

2.  That  the  mine  workers  received  an  advance  of  5.6  per  cent  in  wages,  represent- 
ing "an  average  increase  of  9  cents  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  producing  coal/'  and  totalling 
in  round  numbers  $4,000,000. 

3.  That  the  increases  in  prices  "have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  fully 
those  companies  whose  costs  of  production  have  increased  most  rapidly  during  recent 
years." 

4.  That  "there  has  been  no  apparent  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  companies 
to  restrict  the  output  in  order  to  force  prices  to  a  higher  level." 

5.  That  the  retail  price  advances  in  1912  were  due,  first,  to  the  increase  in  whole- 
sale prices ;  and  second,  to  the  shortage  in  coal  supply  following  the  severe  winter  of 
1911-12  and  the  six  weeks'  suspension  of  mining  in  the  spring. 

6.  That  the  operators  presented  as  reasons  for  the  price  increases,  first,  the  neces- 
sity of  covering  the  advance  in  wages  of  their  employees  resulting  from  the  agreement 
of  May  20;  and  second,  the  various  increases  in  cost  of  production  which  took  place 
between  1902  and  1912,  arising  largely,  they  declared,  from  increasingly  difficult 
physical  conditions  of  mining,  increases  in  taxes,  and  more  stringent  mine  laws. 

rT"rHAT  is  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell.  The  Coal  Trust  is  a  highway  robber  of  the 
**•  first  order.  It  is  guilty  of  practically  every  practice  forbidden  by  law  and  morals. 
Its  stock  is  watered.  It  is  a  monopoly  in  direct  defiance  of  the  state  and  federal 
statutes.  Time  after  time  it  has  cheated  the  public.  Once,  because  of  a  tax  of  2^2 
cents  a  ton  placed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Coal  Trust  raised  the  price 
of  coal  to  the  consumer  25  cents  a  ton;  and  now  that  the  law  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional,  the  consumer  cannot  get  back  his  money.  Again,  the  Coal  Trust 
exploits  labor  unmercifully,  so  that  while  the  contract  miners  get  good  pay  because 
they  are  in  effect  partners  of  the  Trust,  ordinary  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  gets 
mighty  little. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  It  is  the  same  story,  a  thousand  times  told  of  a 
thousand  industries.    Get  the  facts  and  think. 


By 

Alfred   Henry  Lewis 


SOMEWHERE  in  the  crude  corners  of 
his  nature,  Searchy  nourished  in- 
stincts of  order,  and  after  a  fashion 
lived  his  rather  complex  life  by  rule.  He 
was  wont  to  classify  exigencies,  and,  what- 
ever the  emergency,  never  failed  to  face  it 
in  ways  justified  of  experience.  For  exam- 
ple, whenever  he  had  sold  Billy  Long  into 
captivity,  if,  after  a  lapse  of  two  full  days, 
that  valued  animal  failed  of  a  Cherry  Hill 
appearance,  Searchy  always'  organized  a 
rescue  expedition.  Commonly  the  redoubt- 
able Billy  Long  could  be  relied  upon  to  re- 
deem himself  from  duress,  and  strong  in- 
deed must  be  the  bonds  he  did  not  break. 
Now  and  then,  however,  what  bars  and 
bolts  confined  him  proved  beyond  his  simple 
powers,  and -it  devolved  upon  Searchy,  as 
friend  and  fellow  Round  Back,  to  take 
steps  towards  his  release. 

Such  a  contingency  presented  itself  fol- 
lowing Billy  Long's  disposal  to  the  cigar- 
making  German.  This  latter  toiler  in  to- 
bacco was  a  pale,  thin,  sickly,  wifeless  indi- 
vidual, of  middle  years,  whose  native  mel- 
ancholy had  been  given  edge  and  accent  by 
the  double  disasters  of  his  trade  and  his 
bachelorhood.  All  bachelors  become  finally 
insane.  They  ,  have 'naught  save  themselves 
to  think  of;  which  lonesome,  not  to  say 
tasteless,  responsibility  is  sure  in  the  end 
to  induce  a  mental  unhealth.  This,  when 
years  come  and  their  souls  are  soured  of 
a  ferment  of  time  and  too  •  much  single- 
ness, expresses  itself  in  lunatic  erraticisms, 
laughable  or  deplorable  as  the  crazy  case 
may  be. 

In  the  instance  of  our  German,  the  situa- 
tion exhibited  multiplied  elements  of  un- 
happiness.     He  not  alone  suffered  from 


what  nerve  inroads  belong  with  many  wife- 
less years;  but  the  tobacco  dust  of  his  poi- 
sonous occupation  would  get  first  into  his 
nose  and  then  into  his  brain,  to  work  addi- 
tional disturbance  of  the  mind.  Thus  he 
grew  evilly  suspicious;  everybody,  so  he 
believed,  aimed  at  his  spoliation.  It  was 
easy,  therefore,  when  on  the  back  of  part- 
ing with  those  two  dollars  which  were  that 
animal's  purchase  price,  he  led  Billy  Long 
home  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  to  feel  that  he 
must  jealously  guard  his  scrubby  treasure. 
Thereafter  his  solicitude  never  went  to 
sleep.  By  day  Billy  Long  was  tied  in  one 
corner  of  the  work-room  where  the  cigars 
were  rolled;  by  night  his  goatish  couch,  a 
yard  or  two  of  old  carpet,  was  spread  on 
the  floor  of  the  German's  very  bed-chamber. 
Daylight  or  dark,  Billy  Long  lay  almost 
under  the  palm  of  his  master,  so  fearful 
was  the  latter  that  his  new  riches  might 
otherwise  take  unto  itself  wings  and  fly 
away.  No  wonder  then  that  Searchy,  dur- 
ing the  passing  of  those  two  days  of  rule, 
heard  nothing  and  saw  nothing  of  Billy 
Long  about  Cherry  Hill. 

/^)N  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  count- 
ing  from  that  two-dollar  transaction 
with  the  German,  Searchy  went  forth  for 
the  enlargement  of  Billy  Long.  Being 
capable  of  concentration,  and  knowing  the 
value  thereof  in  enterprises  of  pith  and 
cunning  moment,  Searchy  put  all  else  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  his  thought.  To 
naught  beside  would  he  bend  hand  or  head 
until,  liberated  and  trammelless,  Billy  Long 
could  call  himself  his  own  free  goat  again. 

Searchy,  considering  how  he  might  need 
help,  went  into  Oliver  Street  to  summon 
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Skinny.  Because  of  buckwheat  and  molas- 
ses complications,  already  adverted  to  in 
these  annals,  Searchy  did  not  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  walk  boldly  up  and  rap  outright 
at  the  O'Brien  portals.  Since  that  New 
Year's  rapine  of  Crendall's,  his  standing 
with  Mrs.  O'Brien,  Skinny's  mother,  had 
not  been  what  he  could  have  wished,  and 
he  preferred  missing  every  risk  of  an  en- 
counter with  that  matron.  However,  there 
were  methods  by  which  Skinny  might  be 
reached,  without  appealing  directly  to  the 
O'Brien  front  door. 

The  O'Briens  were  not  wanting  in  pre- 
tensions to  local  elegance.  O'Brien  pere 
was  a  stevedore,  and  when  the  coffee  boats 
were  in  earned  a  round  four  dollars  a  day. 
Because  of  these  opulences,  the  O'Briens 
dwelt  not  in  a  tenement,  as  did  the  Quins, 
but  in  a  single  two-story  brick  of  ancient 
origin,  whereof  there  be  many  on  the  East 
Side/ 

As  Searchy  arrived  opposite  Skinny's 
home,  he  looked  up  and  down  but  caught  no 
trace  of  that  adherent.  Thereupon  he  gave 
a  crafty  call  of  "Heighyah  ! — hayah  ! — hul- 
lah ! — ho,"  being  the  gathering  cry  of  the 
Round  Backs,  derived  from  sailors  hauling 
on  their  ropes. 

There  was  no  response ;  but  upon  the  sig- 
nal being  repeated  Skinny's  cautious  head 
was  discovered  at  a  second-story  window. 

"Say,"  observed  Skinny  in  a  whisper  full 
of  prudence,  "t'ump  on  th'  door.  Me  mud- 
der's  got  me  in  hock,  cause  I  wouldn't  rock 
th'  baby.  T'ump  on  th'  door;  an'  w'en  you 
hear  her  comin'  do  a  sneak.  Once  she's  in 
th'  hall,  I  can  beat  it  be  th'  back  way." 

"But  w'y  not  jump?"  urged  Searchy, 
who,  because  of  his  respect  for  Mrs. 
O'Brien,  did  not  care  to  tamper  unneces- 
sarily with  her  knocker.  'Them  winders 
ain't  high;  you  could  jump  easy." 

"I'm  afraid  I'd  git  hurted,"  said  Skinny, 
who  lacked  his  leader's  daring  heart.  "No ; 
give  th'  door  a  bang,  an'  screw  out.  I'll 
ketch  wit'  you  in  th'  next  street." 

C[EARCHY,  seeing  no  better  way,  lav- 
^  ished  on  the  O'Brien  door  a  resounding 
kick;  for  with  him  to  be  in  for  an  ounce 
was  to  be  in  for  a  pound.  Moreover,  he 
argued  plausibly  that  to  arouse  Mrs. 
O'Brien's  wrath  should  aid  the  escape  of 
Skinny.  With  her  whole  angry  attention 
focused  upon  her  insulted  panels,  the  im- 
prisoned one  would  have  the  wider  chance. 

The  front-door  racket  made  by  Searchy 
brought  the  peppery  lady  of  the  house  from 


the  kitchen  with  the  rush  of  a  storm.  She 
found  no  one,  for  Searchy  had  whipped 
around  the  corner  out  of  sight.  Later  by 
one  minute  he  was  joined  by  Skinny,  who 
had  found  freedom  via  the  back  fence. 

"Not  but  w'at  she'll  hand  me  a  wallop 
w'en  I  git  back,"  remarked  Skinny  rue- 
fully. 

After  which,  being  an  optimist  at  bottom, 
Skinny  cheered  up,  and  asked  Searchy 
whither  they  were  bent. 

"Goin'  to  toin  loose  Billy  Long,"  returned 

Searchy. 

It  was  among  Skinny's  best  characteris- 
tics that  he  never  annoyed  his  leader  with 
questions,  but  waited  for  events.  In  an 
utter  lack  of  idle  curiosity,  he  was  an  even 
mate  for  Tennyson's  famous  "Six  Hun- 
dred." Like  that  much  be-sung  corps,  he 
set  his  heel  upon  all  inquisitiveness  as  upon 
a  vice,  and  lived  but  to  receive  orders  and 
to  execute  them.  After  the  single  query 
chronicled,  and  Searchy's  short  reply,  he 
trotted  on  contentedly  by  the  latter's  side, 
with  never  another  word.  They  were 
abroad  for  the  liberty  of  Billy  Long;  that 
was  enough.  Ways  and  means  he  might 
safely  leave  to  the  unconquerable  fertility 
of  Searchy. 

TN  a  little  court,  oft*  the  western  foot  of 
**■  Chambers  Street,  were  two  old  wooden 
houses,  which  years  had  debilitated  and 
rendered  clap-trap  and  tumble-down.  They 
were  twins,  these  houses,  and  a  three-foot 
passagerway  between  them  led  to  a  com- 
mon yard  in  the  rear.  In  one  of  these 
rookeries,  the  German  cigar-maker,  pur- 
chaser of  Billy  Long,  lived  and  moved  and 
had  his  gloomy  being.  He  sub-let  the  up- 
per «tory;  the  three  rooms  on  the  lower 
floor  he  kept  for  himself.  He  cooked  his 
slender  meals  in  the  rear  room,  slept  in  the 
middle  room,  and  devoted  the  front  room 
to  the  making  of  cigars.  Big  manufactur- 
ers furnished  him  with  the  wrappers  and 
fillers,  and  he  rolled  these  into  cigars  at  so 
much  per  hundred.  The  table  at  which  he 
worked  was  near  the  one  front  window. 
Also,  a  door  opened  directly  from  this 
apartment  upon  the  little  court  that  led  into 
Chambers  Street. 

Searchy  went  directly  to  the  German's 
house;  for  in  a  general  way  he  had  located 
that  scrambling  edifice  on  the  morning  he 
parted  with  Billy  Long.  He  had  in  careful 
mind  the  possibility  of  just  such  a  coil  as 
the  present,  and  he  took  no  chances.  Still 
his  knowledge  went  no  deeper  than  mere 
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location;  a  thorough  reconnoissance  had 
now  become  necessary. 

Regarding  two  as  a  more  doubtful  quan- 
tity thanjme,  Searchy  bade  Skinny  remain 
in  Chambers  Street  while  he  did  the  pre- 
liminary scouting.  With  guileful  hands 
thrust  deep  into  his  trousers  pockets,  as 
calculated  to  create  an  impression  that  he 
was  wholly  careless  and  without  design, 
Searchy  swaggered  up  the  little  court  to- 
wards the  German's  habitat.  Likewise  he 
whistled,  with  piccolo  shrillness,  "Columbia, 
the  Gem  of  the  Ocean" ;  for  he  argued  that 
the  German  would  in  any  event  be  sure  to 
see  him,  and  a  noisy  debut  was  best  likely 
to  assist  the  notion  that  his  mission  was  not 
a  criminal  one. 

Searchy  passed  the  German's  house, 
which  was  flush  with  the  line  of  the  court. 
As  he  paraded  by — whistling  like  a  human 
piccolo,  hands  out  of  commission  inside  the 
trousers  pockets — he  set  his  face  inflexibly 
straight  ahead.  Not  so  much  as  a  sidelong 
glance  did  he  bestow  upon  the  German's 
house.  None  the  less,  with  the  furtive  tail 
of  his  eye  he  took  in  that  melancholy  arti- 
san, through  the  half-open  window,  as  he 
sat  at  his  work-table,  knife  in  fist,  deftly 
squaring  the  fire-end  of  a  cigar.  Also,  the 
front  door  was  thrown  wide,  disclosing 
Billy  Long  in  the  room's  far  corner.  That 
wise  quadruped  was  lying  down,  as  though 
resigned  to  his  new  position  in  life;  albeit 
Searchy  made  no  question  but  a  half-inch 
rope,  which  connected  his  neck  with  an  iron 
ring  fastened  to  the  rear  wall,  lay  at  the 
specious  bottom  of  that  pretense  of  con- 
tentment. 

"O  ILLY  LONG  saw  Searchy,  and  re- 
garded  him  inquiringly  through  half- 
closed  lids.  He  knew,  as  well  as  though  he 
had  received  a  letter  to  that  effect,  that 
Searchy  had  come  for  his  emancipation. 
But  he  was  much  too  crafty,  much  too 
grounded  in  strategy,  to  excite  the  distrust 
of  the  German  by  vain  dancings  and  stam- 
pedings,  and  untoward  rushings  about  on 
the  detaining  rope.  Billy  Long  would  wait 
and  take  his  cue  from  Searchy,  in  whom 
his  confidence  was  without  a  fence. 

As  Searchy,  the  image  of  whistling  in- 
difference, drifted  by  the  window  on  his 
careless  way,  the  German  swept  him  with 
a  glance  of  instant  suspicion.  Then  the 
German  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  Billy 
Long.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  went 
forward  in  his  tobacco-affected  mind;  but, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  wherein  he  alter- 


nately regarded  Searchy  and  Billy  Long,  he 
arose  and  closed  both  window  and  door, 
slipping  the  bolts  on  the  latter. 

Searchy,  when  he  returned  from  his 
stroll  to  the  far  end  of  the  little  court,  was 
sharp  to  construe  these  significant  changes 
in  the  German's  front. 

"He's  onto  me  V  was  Searchy's  com- 
ment. 

Without  abatement  of  "Columbia,  the 
Gem  of  the  Ocean,"  without  either  halting 
or  quickening  his  pace,  Searchy  returned 
to  Chambers  Street.  Although  his  back 
had  been  turned  that  way,  he  was  aware 
that  after  he  passed  the  house  on  his  return, 
the  German  lifted  his  window  for  a  mo- 
ment and  gloweringly  watched  his  retreat. 

"I  wonder  w'at  dub  put  that  Dutchman 
wise,"  returned  Searchy. 

Once  outside  the  little  court  and  into 
Chambers  Street,  Searchy  joined  Skinny, 
and  the  two  loitered  towards  the  North 
River.  They  loafed  about  the  river-front 
for  half  an  hour,  considering  the  shipping 
and  conversing  on  topics  of  the  day.  This 
time-killing  was  to  give  the  perturbed  Ger- 
man's doubts  an  opportunity  to  settle  down. 

Thinking  a  renewed  tranquillity  had  de- 
scended upon  the  German,  Searchy  again 
left  Skinny  and  crept  into  the  little  court. 
This  time  he  went  cat-foot,  making  no  more 
noise  than  would  some  war-path  Sioux. 

As  Searchy  drew  near  the  German's,  he 
crouched  low,  so  as  to  be  hidden  from  that 
maker  of  cigars,  should  he  have  his  eye 
on  the  window.  Searchy  hoped  that,  with 
confidence  restored,  the  German  might  have 
re-opened  his  door  and  window.  The  hope 
was  foredoomed  to  disappointment;  door 
and  window  were  shut  fast.  This,  the  day 
being  sultry,  made  it  obvious  that  the  Ger- 
man's alarms  were  not  to  be  bedded  down. 

FROM  his  crouching  position,  Searchy 
took  in  the  German's  well-defended 
front.  It  was  clear  that  the  foe  would  not 
be  caught  off  his  guard  at  that  angle.  Thus 
concluding,  Searchy  cast  about  to  inaugu- 
rate a  movement  in  flank.  Having  a  mind 
to  know  how  the  land  lay  in  that  direction, 
he  penetrated  the  narrow  passage,  between 
the  German's  house  and  its  twin  structure, 
and  pushed  cautiously  for  the  rear. 

Coming  out  from  between  the  houses,  he 
found  himself  in  a  wide  yard,  a-clutter 
with  lumber  and  broken  boxes.  The  rear 
door  to  the  right  opened  into  the  German's 
kitchen ;  and,  since  it  was  ajar,  Searchy  got 
a  glimpse  of  the  sordid  interior. 
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After  -a  sharp  survey,  and  making  certain 
of  no  life  within,  Searchy,  pushing  wide 
the  door,  began  a  tip-toe  invasion.  From 
the  kitchen,  an  interior  door  led  into  a 
hall.  The  German's  bedroom  was  to  the 
left  of  the  hall,  and  at  the  far  end  a  second 
door — closed,  fortunately — opened  upon  the 
scene  of  that  cigar-rolling.  As  he  stood 
and  listened,  Searchy  could  hear  the  "snip- 
snip  !"  of  the  knife,  as  the  German  sat 
trimming  cigar  ends.  What  most  attracted 
Searchy's  gaze  was  a  small  empty  box  that 
stood  in  the  hall;  it  had  once  held  leaf  to- 
bacco. Having  taken  in  the  surroundings, 
with  all  their  points  of  weakness  and 
strength,  he  crouched  his  secret  way  back 
to  Chambers  Street. 

Upon  gaining  the  latter  thoroughfare, 
Searchy  went  rapidly  to  work.  As  a  pri- 
mary move  he  located  the  fire  alarm  box  on 
a  corner  lamp-post. 

''Can  you  reach  it?"  he  demanded  of 
Skinny,  who  had  linked  faithful  forces 
with  him,  the  moment  he  struck  Chambers 
Street. 

No,  Skinny  could  not  reach  the  alarm 
box;  his  young  legs  were  too  short. 

An  old  apple  woman  sat  on  a  stool  at  the 
corner,  her  ruddy  wares  about  her  slip-shod 
feet.  Searchy  considered  the  old  lady  with 
a  measuring  eye.  Then  he  turned  to 
Skinny.  „ 

"Wen  I  gives  th'  office,"  he  said,  "it'll  be 
up  to  you  to  ring  in  an  alarm.  Ask  th'  ol' 
dame  for  her  stool;  you  can  easy  reach  the 
fire-box  standin'  on  her  stool." 

"But  suppose  she  won't?"  suggested 
Skinny,  disposed  to  submit  all  possible  set- 
backs, and  get  orders  that  covered  them. 

"Tip  her  over  among  her  baskets,"  said 
Searchy,  "an'  take  it,  see !"  As  he  made 
ready  to  leave,  Searchy  issued  his  final  man- 
dates: "Plant  yerself  be  this  corner,  an' 
watch  fer  signals.  Wen  you've  rung  th* 
alarm,  duck  for  Cherry  Hill,  an'  leave  th' 
rest  to  me." 

TN  front  of  a  store  across  Chambers 
Street  stood  an  open  crate  half  filled 
with  crockery  and  the  straw  it  had  come 
packed  in.  Searchy  procured  a  huge  arm- 
ful of  the  straw. 

"Want  it  fer  a  bed  fer  me  dawg !"  vouch- 
safed Searchy  to  the  man  who  was  unpack- 
ing the  crockery. 

This  served  admirably;  the  crockery  man 
was  himself  a  fancier  of  dogs.  The  straw 
was  damp,  for  the  man  had  sprinkled  it 
with  water  to  allay  the  dust.  However, 
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both  he  and  Searchy  were  of  one  mind  that 
it  would  dry  in  time.  In  calculating  truth, 
Searchy  was  glad  of  that  wetting.  "It'll 
make  all  the  more  smoke,"  he  thought. 

Bearing  his  armful  of  straw,  Searchy 
again  repaired,  cat-foot,  to  the  little  court. 
Reaching  the  narrow  three-foot  passage, 
which  led  to  the  enemy's  rear,  he  entered 
it.  Everything  at  the  back  was  as  it  had 
been,  the  German's  kitchen  door  a-swing. 

Moving  with  the  silence  of  a  spirit, 
Searchy  crossed  the  kitchen  to  the  dark 
middle  hall.  His  ear  told  him  the  uncon- 
scious German  was  still  "snip-snipping!" 
at  the  cigars.  Searchy  carefully  tucked 
the  armful  of  straw  into  that  empty  box, 
which  had  once  held  leaf  tobacco.  The 
straw  quite  filled  it.  There  was  a  greasy 
rag  on  the  kitchen  table;  Searchy  possessed 
himself  of  that.  Cautiously  scratching  a 
match,  he  set  the  rag  alight;  then,  burrow- 
ign  an  opening  with  his  hand  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  straw-filled  box,  he  dropped 
in  the  blazing  rag.  He  waited  briefly  to 
make  sure  of  the  success  of  his  incendiar-* 
ism,  and  then  withdrew  as  woolfoot  as  lie 
had  arrived.  Darting  through  the  narrow 
passage,  Searchy  found  himself  again  in  the 
little  court,  well  out  of  view  of  the  German. 

CJKINNY  was  loyally  on  guard  at  his  cor- 
^  ner;  Searchy  waved  him  to  proceed. 
With  that,  Skinny  fell  upon  the  old  apple 
woman;  and,  because  she  did  not  readily 
respond  to  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
tumbled  her  without  ruth  into  the  scattered 
midst  of  her  stock  in  trade.  In  a  flash, 
Skinny  had  confiscated  the  stool;  the  next 
the  fire-box  was  torn  open  and  the  alarm 
sent  in.  This  feat  performed,  Skinny  made 
so  sudden,  not  to  say  so  sufficient  a  disap- 
pearance, it  was  as  though  he  had  exhaled. 
Here  but  the  instant  before,  the  next  he 
was  blocks  away,  scudding  for  the  safe 
fastnesses  of  his  native  East  Side. 

There  occurred  a  delightful  confusion  at 
the  western  foot  of  Chambers  Street. 
From  two  ways  at  once,  engines  and  hose- 
carts  came  clanging.  They  stopped  at  the 
fire-box,  from  which  Skinny's  alarm  was 
sent  in,  as  though  by  prearranged  appoint- 
ment so  to  do.  Searchy  was  awaiting  them 
— as  it  were,  a  half-grown  reception  com- 
mittee of  one.  A  fireman  in  oilskins  and 
leather  helmet  swung  from  the  foot-board 
of  a  hose-cart,  axe  in  hand.  Searchy  was 
upon  him  directly. 

"Here  you  be !"  he  cried,  taking  posses- 
sion of  that  fire  fighter.    "You  don't  need 
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to  wait  for  no  hose;  you  can  give  it  th' 
smother  wit'  a  Babcock." 

Searchy  led  the  axe  man  into  the  little 
court;  a  second  fireman  flung  a  Babcock 
extinguisher  onto  his  shoulders,  and  fol- 
lowed. Searchy  halted  his  forces  in  front 
of  the  German's. 

"Bust  in  th'  door,"  he  urged;  "th'  blaze 
is  inside." 

The  smoke-filled  interior,  visible  through 
the  window-panes,  vouched  the  truth  of 
Searchy's  words.  The  door  was  still  bolted ; 
at  that  the  fireman  insinuated  the  bit  of  his 
axe  between  the  door  and  the  jamb,  and 
broke  his  way  in  as  neatly  as  Mr.  Hope, 
the  burglar,  might  have  done  with  a  sec- 
tion-jimmy. 

rT7HERE  was  an  out-gush  of  smoke, 
smelling  villainously  of  wet  straw.  It 
cleared  a  little;  through  the  now  open  in- 
side door  that  led  to  the  rear  hall,  the  hys- 
terical German  could  be  seen,  in  murk  and 
smudge,  beating  something  with  a  blanket 
which  he  had  torn  from  his  bed.  The  axe 
man  and  the  Babcock  man  went  charging 
to  his  aid. 

Searchy,  in  the  house  as  soon  as  they,  left 
them  to  cope  with  the  fire  while  he  saved 
Billy  Long.  That  admirable  beast  stood 
sneezing  and  weeping  in  his  corner.  He 
celebrated  the  advent  of  his  beloved 
Searchy  with  a  joyful  outcry,  wherein  he 
combined  the  more  blatant  elements  of  a 
cough  and  a  bleat. 

Not  a  moment  was  thrown  away; 
Searchy  had  no  more  than  reached  Billy 
Long,  when  he  went  sawing  on  that  rope 
of  detention  with  his  pocket-knife. 

Searchy  had  just  severed  the  last  strand, 
when  the  German,  more  or  less  hustled 
from  the  narrow  hallway  by  the  firemen, 
was  thrust,  blinking  and  choking,  into  the 
room.  It  was  merest  witchcraft,  the  way 
in  which  that  German  seized  upon  and  un- 
derstood affairs. 

"You  did  it  V9  he  shrieked,  as  his  gaze  fell 
upon  Searchy.  "You  burn  my  house;  and 
now  you  steal  my  goat !" 

Active  as  a  cat,  Searchy  had  only  time 
and  room  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  front 
door,  the  German  was  so  hot  upon  him. 
Billy  Long,  while  free  of  the  rope,  was  still 
a  prisoner;  for  the  German,  in  his  wild 
efforts  to  reach  Searchy,  had  struck  the 
door  and  closed  it  with  a  bang. 

Now  ensued  a  most  terrific  uproar.  The 
German,  missing  Searchy,  did — as  he 
thought — the  next  best  thing,  and  grasped 


the  horns  of  Billy  Long.  This  proved  to 
be  an  error.  It  was  as  though  he  had 
grasped  the  horns  of  a  thunderbolt !  Billy 
Long  was  well  aware  that  Searchy  had 
done  all  he. could.  From  now  his  goatish 
destinies,  for  liberty  or  for  shackles,  must 
be  worked  out  by  himself.  His  great  heart 
rose.  Since  he  must  tread  the  wine-press 
alone,  he  would  make  memorable  that  wine- 
pressing. 

There  befell  a  sound  as  of  forty  horses 
prancing  up  and  down.  It  was  Billy  Long, 
dragging  hither  and  yon  the  frenzied  Ger- 
man. The  latter  clung  to  the  enterprise  in 
hand,,  as  though  he  were  a  second  Jason 
and  Billy  Long's  antlers  another  golden 
fleece.  To  and  fro  surged  man  and  goat, 
smashing  chairs  and  work-table.  Outside 
Searchy,  unable  to  render  more  cogent  as- 
sistance, uplifted  Billy  Long  to  «highest 
heights  of  heroism  by  chanting  that  gather- 
ing cry  of  the  Round  Backs :  "Heighyah  ! 
— hayah  !— hullah  !— ho !" 

r  I  'HE  war  between  Billy  Long  and  the 
***  loss-saddened  German  was  less  a  war 
than  an  upheaval.  At  one  time  it  bid  fair 
to  take  the  front  out  of  the  ram-shackle 
house.  Indeed,  it  might  have  done,  too,  had 
not  the  cool,  strife-experienced  eye  of  Billy 
Long  fallen  upon  the  window.  His  chance 
came  when  he  and  the  horn-clinging  Ger- 
man went  crashing  into  the  wreck  of  the 
work-table. 

Gathering  his  mighty  limbs,  Billy  Long 
essayed  the  desperate  leap.  There  was  a 
splintering  of  sash,  a  crashing  of  glass ! 
Bare  arms  cut  and  bleeding,  half  in,  half 
out,  the  German  lay  across  the  sill;  while 
Billy  Long,  free  at  last,  reached  the  safe 
ground  beyond. 

It  was  an  hour  later  in  Cherry  Street. 
Searchy  was  walking  along  that  causeway, 
as  much  at  ennuied  yawning  leisure  as 
though  life  were  without  inspiring  sub- 
stance and  but  the  idlest  of  dreams.  Ten 
feet  behind  Searchy,  the  sedate  Billy  Long 
came  pacing.  The  look  of  vacant  indiffer- 
ence which  clothed  the  latter's  hairy  face 
could  not  have  been  more  placidly  vacuous 
had  his  past  known  no  such  condition  as 
captivity,  no  such  individual  as  the 
wretched  German — lunatic,  because  of  to- 
bacco and  no  wife — no  such  thoroughfare 
as  the  little  court  off  Chambers  Street.  As 
Searchy  crossed  in  front  of  Crendall's— 
rich  in  an  outside  wealth  of  vegetables — he 
touched  with  the  tip  of  his  fingers  a  cab- 
bage.    It  was  a  trivial  gesture,  light  as 
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down.    And  yet,  as  Billy  Long  came  up,  none  to  call  a  halt,  unchecked,  unchallenged, 

that  learned  animal  took  the  cabbage  stump-  bore  it  away  to  the  untroubled  solitudes  of 

wise  in  his  mouth,  and,  with  none  to  notice,  Single  Alley,  and  had  it  for  his  dinner. 


[The  next  story  of  tliis  series,  to  be  published  in  the  next,  issue,  shozvs  how 
Searchy,  actuated  by  a  lust  for  gain,  metamorphosed  Skinny  into  a  Wild  Boy, 
opened  a  museum,  and  thereby  bred  trouble  between  their  families.] 


Albert  Otis 


lizes  the  judgment  and  nullifies  the  moral 
outlook.  Just  as  many  surgeons,  before  en- 
tering the  operating  room,  pacify  their 
nerves  with  sedatives,  so  does  the  average 
crook  on  the  eve  of  a  "job"  clarify  his 
brain  with  the  gum  of  the  poppy. 

The  establishment  of  Woo  Ching  Fang 
was  the  most  popular  rendezvous  of  crim- 
inals in  the  Angel  City.  Fang,  because  he 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  police — pay- 
ing for  that  privilege  a  sum  of  money 
which  would  startle  the  financier  unversed 
in  the  profits  of  the  underworld — could  offer 
his  customers  a  security  not  afforded  by 
any  other  of  his  yellow-skinned  brothers. 
Fang's  restaurant  resembled  externally  all 
of  the  many  Chinese  cafes  which  sur- 
rounded the  famous  Plaza  opposite  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels.  But 
over  half  of  Fang's  customers  ignored  the 
enticing  white  linen  of  his  tables  in  the 
front  room,  and  directed  themselves  swiftly 
and  surreptitiously  toward  a  rear  door 
which  leads  to  the  floor  above..  Here  an 
alert  lobby-gow,  after  receiving  a  small 
pourboire,  unlocked  a  heavy  door  from 
which  escaped  a  sweet  aroma  as  of  boiling 
chocolate.    The  moment  the  customer  had 


ALTHOUGH  the  English  merchants 
were  the  first  to  introduce  the  prac- 
tice of  opium-smoking  into  China, 
the  Mongolians  effected  an  adequate  re- 
prisal by  teaching  the  habit  to  another 
branch  of  the  white  race,  the  Americans. 
California,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
State,  has  suffered  from  the  use  of  the 
drug,  for  California  is  nearest  China  and 
is  looked  upon  by  the  Chinese  as  their 
Mecca  in  the  western  world.  San  Fran- 
cisco suffered  first,  but  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco's  south- 
of-Tahachepy  rival,  became  inoculated 
with  the  vice. 

The  evil  of  the  opium  den  lies  not  only 
in  the  effect  of  the  drug  on  habitues.  Were 
this  the  case,  the  police  might  well  ignore 
its  existence,  for  society  could  easily  dis- 
pense with  those  few  individuals  who  pre- 
fer an  induced  lethargy  to  normal  activity. 
The  chief  evil,  however,  of  opium  dens  lies 
in  their  being  the  clearing  houses  for  the 
members  of  the  underworld.  In  them  are 
hatched  the  plots  which  those  persons, 
skilled  in  the  ramifications  of  vice,  carry 
out  against  the  peace-loving  and  law-abid- 
ing majority.   Opium  clears  the  mind,  steri- 
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passed  beyond  the  door,  it  was  again  locked. 
Inside  were  many  bunks  built  about  the 
walls  in  tiers  of  two,  like  the  beds  in  the 
state-rooms  of  ocean  liners.  These  bunks 
were  nearly  as  wide  as  an  ordinary  double 
bed,  and  here  and  there  scattered  among 
them  were  soporific,  low-murmuring  figures 
faintly  illumined  by  the  yellow  light  of  a 
small  lamp  which  sat  on  a  tray  at  their  side. 

/^\N  the  day  of  which  we  relate,  in  a  far 
corner  of  the  room,  Harry  Franklin 
and  Lilly  Dinan  faced  each  other  in  silence 
on  one  of  the  lower  bunks.  Between  them 
was  a  lay-out  whose  appointments  attested 
to  their  station  in  the  underworld.  The 
globe  on  their  little  brass  lamp  had  been 
painfully  cleaned.  The  suey-pow  reclined 
in  a  dish  of  glass  and  brass.  The  yen- 
hocks,  one  of  which  the  girl  toyed  with  idly, 
were  not  of  the  ordinary  variety:  they  were 
of  the  finest  tempered  steel,  their  handles 
wrapped  with  gold  wire.  Only  the  fingers 
of  the  underworld's  aristocrats  know  the 
feeling  of  these  substantial  and  pliable 
needles.  Upon  the  lacquered  tray,  inlaid 
with  gold-leaf,  there  was  a  small  pair  of 
silver  manicure  scissors  for  regulating  the 
lamp  wick,  and  an  ivory-handled  yenshi-gozv 
which  had  been  polished  with  oriental  dili- 
gence. In  addition,  there  were  two  small 
cloisonne  ash-receivers  and  a  hammered- 
brass  holder  full  of  gold-tipped  cigarettes. 
A  clean  set  of  gee-rags  awaited  at  one 
side;  and  in  a  small  ivory  toy  was  a  sub- 
stance resembling  molasses.  The  toy  was 
nearly  full,  for  Franklin  and  the  girl  were 
but  sporadic  smokers.  They  indulged  in 
the  drug  gingerly  and  at  intervals,  and  only 
when  the  exigencies  of  fellowship  de- 
manded it. 

"It  certainly  feels  good,  Harry,  to  be 
away  from  New  York  and  the  gang,"  the 
girl  commented  contentedly.  "But  the 
best  of  it  all  is  being  with  you.  Red  was 
always  a  good  fellow  and  played  square, 
but  a  girl  wants  little  attentions  that  a  man 
like  him  never  thinks  of.  He  didn't  care 
anything  about  me.  He  never  thought  of 
anything  but  getting  money.  You  don't, 
though,  do  you,  Harry?" 

Although  Harry  Franklin  did  not  answer, 
it  was  true  that  he  looked  upon  money 
merely  as  one  of  the  results  of  life,  not  as 
a  principal  factor.  He  was  a  good-looking 
young  man  of  about  thirty,  well  educated 
and  possessed  of  a  quiet  refinement  rarely 
found  in  the  underworld.  He  loved  danger 
and  the  excitement  of  uncertainty.  His 


nature  was  romantic  rather  than  criminal. 
Had  it  not  been  for  certain  economic  cir- 
cumstances coming  in  juxtaposition  with 
certain  other  psychological  ones,  he  might 
have  found  his  recreation  hunting  wild 
game  in  Africa  or  in  a  similar  occupation 
where  a  man's  right  to  existence  is  con- 
stantly questioned. 

TJRANKLIN  patted  her  affectionately  on 
A  the  cheek  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 
"Look  here,  Lil,"  he  said,  "now  that  we're 
married,  why  don't  you  give  up  Red  alto- 
gether ?  The  law  is  going  to  overtake  him 
soon.  His  day  has  gone  by.  The  world  has 
changed,  and  Red  has  stood  still.  As  a 
helper,  he's  useful;  as  a  creative  artist,  he's 
as  antedated  as  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 
He  lacks  that  simplicity  which  comes  from 
an  understanding  of  men's  hearts." 

"Red  would  be  willing  to  let  you  plan," 
said  the  girl. 

"Then  we'll  get  along  better,"  said 
Franklin.  "Personally,  I  don't  care  much 
what  happens.  It's  you  I  worry  about 
now." 

Lilly  smiled  happily.  "The  only  trouble 
will  be  your — your  unwillingness  to  'play' 
anybody.    Red  doesn't  hold  your  ideas." 

"He'll  have  to,"  Franklin  announced 
curtly.  "I'll  never  take  a  cent  from  any 
one  unless  there's  a  mental  battle  involved, 
or  unless  the  man  is  inherently  dishonest. 
To  that  extent  I'm  an  idealist.  You  see, 
I  must  feel  I  am  a  kind  of  Nemesis,  a  retri- 
bution, a  sterilizer  of  men's  souls." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Harry," 
the  girl  answered  sadly,  "but  I  wish  we  had 
enough  money  to  drop  it  all.  Since  I've 
known  you,  I've  lost  my  nerve.  I'm  always 
leery  that  you're  going  to  get  caught  or 
that  I'm  going  to  get  caught,  and  that  we'll 
be  separated." 

"Don't  worry  your  little  head  about  that," 
Franklin  consoled  her. 

She  made  a  little  mouc  and,  drawing  up 
her  legs,  settled  comfortably  back  in  the 
cushions  while  Harry  Franklin,  Bachelor 
of  Arts  by  parental  coercion  and  crook  by 
personal  choice,  formulated  and  rejected  a 
dozen  plans  for  getting  the  better  of  his 
more  hypocritical  brothers. 

HpHEY  remained  in  silence  for  some  time. 

Then  Franklin,  who  up  to  now  had 
been  indifferent  to  the  new  arrivals,  instinc- 
tively, or  rather  in  accord  with  that  curious 
psychological  law  which  informs  one  tele- 
pathically  of  things  not  tactically  experi- 
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enced,  turned  his  gaze  toward  the  door.  A 
stocky,  somewhat  flashily  dressed  man  en- 
tered. The  new  arrival  exhibited  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  surroundings.  Coming  to 
the  center  of  the  room,  he  lighted  a  cigar- 
ette and  looked  round  him. 

Franklin  nudged  Lilly  and  pointed  to  the 
new-comer.  Then  he  called  out  in  a  loud 
tone  of  mock  irritation:  "Where's  Mr. 
Fang?  The  membership  here  is  not  very 
exclusive." 

The  large  man  in  the  center  of  the  room 
turned  quickly  toward  the  sound  of  the 
voice,  an  unpleasant  look  on  his  face. 

"Well,  I'll  be  pinched !"  he  exclaimed,  his 
countenance  clearing.  "If  there  ain't  a 
couple  of  crooks!  I  thought  you'd  have 
got  sick  of  waiting  for  me  and  beat  it.  How 
goes  it,  Harry?"  he  asked  good-naturedly, 
approaching  the  latter's  bunk. 

"Lethargically,  as  befits  the  climate,"  the 
other  replied,  while  Lilly  extended  a  deli- 
cate hand  for  Red  Bernheim  to  shake. 

The  man  took  it  with  some  hesitation. 
He  looked  first  at  the  girl  and  then  at  her 
companion.  "What — what's  the  meaning 
of  this,  Lil  ?  Thought  you  were  in  Frisco." 
He  was  visibly  annoyed. 

"You  guessed  wrong,  Red,"  the  girl  re- 
plied cheerily.  "I'm  here,  and  I'm  here  to 
stay  as  long  as  Harry  does." 

"It's  the  oldest  story  in  the  world,"  put 
in  Franklin,  taking  the  girl's  hand.  "When 
we  left  New  York,  we  decided  to  be  mar- 
ried. And  here  we  are.  Not  very  exciting, 
is  it?  But  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
true." 

Bernheim  appeared  to  be  too  stunned  to 
speak. 

"Well,  aren't  we  to  be  blessed  by  you, 
Red?  Don't  you  wish  us  joy?"  Franklin 
was  laughing. 

Red  ignored  the  other's  questions.  "I 
suppose  you  two  will  be  getting  one  of  these 
bungalows  with  the  built-in  bookcases  next 
and  spending  your  evenings  by  the  open 
fire."  * 

"I  wish  we  were,"  answered  the  girl  seri- 
ously. 

TD  ERNHEIM  hesitated.  "Well,  it's  a  bum 
trick  to  pull  on  a  friend,"  he  com- 
mented at  length.  "But  I'm  a  man  of  my 
word,  and  if  it  wasn't  for  making  Lil  sore, 
I'd  say  'to  Hell  with  broads  anyway/  But 
I  ain't  going  to  kick.  Nobody'll  ever  be 
able  to  say  that  Red  Bernheim  held  a 
grudge  against  a  friend  on  a  gal's  account. 


But" — he  leaned  over  closely  to  them  and 
spoke  in  a  voice  not  devoid  of  passion— 
"there's  one  thing  I  don't  forget,  and  that's 
been  done  to  me  by  a  guy  who  owes  to  me 
everything  he's  got." 

"Just  as  I  was  leading  him  into  a  good 
thing,  he  stole  my  money  and  got  away 
with  it."  Bernheim  snorted  disgustedly. 
"Yes,  sir,  he  got  away  with  it !" 

The  two  listeners  looked  at  each  other 
and  laughed  in  mild  derision.  "I'd  like  to 
know  the  Artful  Dodger  that  could  get 
away  with  your  money,"  Franklin  retorted. 
"He'd  have  to  be  the  wisest  man  on  five 
continents." 

"Wise !"  roared  Bernheim.  "When  you 
trust  a  guy  and  he  beats  it  with  your  money, 
it  ain't  wisdom;  it's  ungratefulness." 

After  this  comment  he  climbed  into  the 
bunk  and  settled  himself  comfortably. 
Waving  away  the  coolie  who  was  bringing 
a  tray,  he  began  expertly  to  roll  a  pill  from 
Franklin's  toy.  After  he  had  converted 
four  of  them  into  smoke  in  quick  succes- 
sion, amid  an  expectant  silence,  he  sighed 
ecstatically  and  recounted  his  grievance: 

"The  day  I  was  waiting  for  the  train 
down  at  Weber's,  Freddie  Long  drops  in 
and  tells  me  he  managed  to  get  a  line  on 
old  Wimble's  cellar  where  he  keeps  his 
goods.  You  know  who  Wimble  is.  He's 
the  down-town  clearing  house  for  all  the 
goods  the  boys  can't  get  rid  of  at  the  hock- 
shops.  He  pays  the  boys  about  a  tenth  of 
what  they  ought  to  get  and  then  blackmails 
'em  to  boot.  And  Freddie  swears  he's  a 
stool-pigeon  too — sells  information  to  the 
bulls." 

"I  know  of  Wimble,"  agreed  Franklin. 
"He's  made  more  money  blackmailing  the 
boys  than  he  has  cheating  them  on  their 
hauls.  If  there  was  any  justice  in  the 
scheme  of  things  he'd  have  been  up  the 
river  long  since." 

Bernheim  nodded  his  head  emphatically. 
"You  know,  he  never  banks  his  money  and 
keeps  his  jewelry  in  the  cellar.  A  lot  of 
the  boys  have  been  drawn  to  his  place  for 
little  visits.  But  it's  a  bad  hotsse  to  get 
mixed  up  in — full  of  burglar  alarms, 
charged  wires  and  watchmen." 

BERNHEIM  lighted  a  cigarette,  and 
looked  out  into  space.  "I  ain't  the  boy 
to  balk  at  a  hard  job.  And  brains'll  open  a 
safe  when  jimmies  won't.  So  I  hunted  up 
a  young  Englishman  I  knew  named  Car- 
lisle, one  of  these  swell  boys,  and  put  it  up 
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to  him.  You've  got  to  hand  it  to  Carlisle, 
he's  got  nerve;  and  I  hit  him  at  just  the 
right  time.  He  was  flat,  and  his  working 
partner  had  got  in  the  can  a  week  before. 

"The  next  A.  M.  I  calls  up  old  man  Wim- 
ble, telling  him  I'm  police  headquarters  and 
saying  that  I'll  be  around  to  see  him  a  little 
later  on  a  matter  of  importance.  He  didn't 
know  me,  so  I  was  safe.  When  Carlisle 
and  me  goes  up  to  the  house  he  was  looking 
for  us. 

"  'Mr.  Wimble/  says  I,  'we're  sorry  to 
trouble  you,  but  this  A.  M.  we  rounded  up 
a  notorious  cracksman  who  once  made  an 
attempt  on  your  house/  This  didn't  sur- 
prise the  old  boy  much.  He  was  used  to 
visits  from  the  boys,  but  it  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  rail  against  the  inefficiency 
of  the  police,  the  bum  laws  and  the  thieving 
qualities  to  be  found  in  all  human  beings — 
the  old  hypocrite ! 

"I  lets  him  finish,  and  then  I  goes  on. 
'Mr.  Wimble,'  I  says,  'we  rounded  up  a  lot 
of  the  crook's  swag  at  the  same  time,  and 
we  got  a  confession  out  of  him  in  which 
he  says  that  some  of  the  goods  belong  to 
you — that  he  got  'em  out  of  your  safe  in 
the  cellar.'  While  I'm  saying  this  I  draws 
out  the  confession  on  police  stationery  and 
shows  it  to  him,  but  he's  too  excited  to  look 
at  it. 

"  'Impossible  !'  he  yells;  and  for  two  min- 
utes he  raves  round  the  room  like  a  crazy 
man.  Then,  I  says,  T  sincerely  hope,  sir, 
that  it  may  prove  incorrect.  .  .  .  Even  if  it 
ain't/  I  goes  on,  'you  understand  if  there's 
anything  gone,  the  chances  are  we  can  get 
it  back  for  you,  provided  you~let  us  know 
what's  missing.  We  can  warn  the  pawn 
shops.' 

"I  hadn't  finished  my  spiel  when  the  old 
boy  gets  up  excitedly  and  goes  down  cellar, 
us  after  him.  For  ten  minutes  he  monkeys 
with  the  catch  on  his  safe.  It  sure  was 
complicated.  At  last,  leaning  to  it  like  a 
Roman,  he  managed  to  pull  a  door  outward. 
We  helped  him  and  stood  respectfully  be- 
hind. The  old  boy  picks  up  a  lot  of  cases 
and  looks  into  'em.  At  last  he  turns  to  us 
and  says,  peevish-like :  'You've  made  me  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  worry  for  nothing.  All 
my  property's  intact.' 

"The  old  boy  starts  to  shut  the  door 
again,  and  just  then  Carlisle  and  me  gets 
busy.  I  steps  suddenly  and  puts  one  hand 
over  his  mouth.  Carlisle  kicks  his  feet 
from  under  him,  and  we  wraps  him  up  like 
a  piece  of  hop  gum.    Then  we  dumps  the 


contents  of  the  plush  boxes  which  held  his 
ill-gotten  jewelry  into  a  sack.  We're  just 
beginning  to  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  safe 
when  somebody  comes  walking  down  the 
stairs. 

/CARLISLE  pockets  the  swag  quick,  and 
^  I  says  something,  pretending  to  talk  to 
the  old  boy.  .We  walks  quickly  out  just  in 
time  to  meet  a  guy  on  the  first  landing. 
Seeing  us  come  up  alone,  he  looks  suspi- 
cious and  leans  over  the  railing,  calling  to 
the  old  man.  Carlisle  and  I  clears  the  re- 
maining steps  four  at  a  time  and  gets  to  the 
front  door  just  in  time  to  hear  the  guy  on 
the  stairs  shout.  We're  no  more,  than  on 
the  front  steps  when — Bing! — a  shot  goes 
by  my  ear,  and  Carlisle  gets  a  piece  of  shat- 
tered front  door  glass  in  the  ear.  We 
covers  the  front  lawn  in  nothing,  and  hops 
the  machine  v  waiting  for  us.  There's  a 
commotion  behind  us,  and  another  taxi 
starts  after  us.  Just  as  we  turn  the  corner 
Carlisle  and  I  jump  out,  going  in  opposite 
directions,  while  the  car  goes  on  fast. 

"I  goes  to  Weber's  and  waits  for  Carlisle 
who  has  the  shiners.  I  waits  all  night.  He 
doesn't  show  up.  Maybe,  thinks  I,  they've 
grabbed  him.  So  I  reads  the  morning 
papers.  Nothing  doing.  Then  I  know  I've 
been  a  sucker.  Nothing  to  do  but  to  come 
on  to  California  as  I'd  planned.  I  puts  on 
some  bum  whiskers  and  gets  down  to  the 
Penh,  station  in  time  to  get  the  flyer  for 
Chicago.  Then  luck  hits  me.  Carlisle 
didn't  know  I  was  headed  for  the  Pacific 
or  he  wouldn't  have  taken  a  chance.  But 
there  he  was,  with  a  mustache  and  goatee, 
looking  like  a  dude,  waiting  for  the  train  to 
pull  out.  He  didn't  see  me,  and  he  wouldn't 
have  known  me  if  he  had.  So  I  keeps  close 
the  whole  trip,  gets  sick  and  stays  in  my 
berth.  When  he  hits  Los  Angeles  I  tails 
Mr.  Carlisle  to  the  Angelus  Hotel. 

"That  was  last  Tuesday.  The  next  day 
he  takes  the  Interurban  and  goes  to  Santa 
Monica.  I  didn't  say  anything  to  him.  I 
thought  I'd  do  a  little  thinking  first.  Now 
I  comes  up  here  to  Fang's  just  in  time  to 
meet  my  old  friends,  Harry  and  til.  That's 
my  story,  as  the  shop  girl  says." 

"VTOU    showed   true    physical  courage, 
A    Red,"  Franklin  said  at  length.  "It  isn't 
the  sort  of  adventure  that  would  appeal  to 
me.   It  lacked  the  essence  of  true  romance." 

"Not  delicate  enough— huh  ?"  asked  Bern- 
heim  sarcastically. 
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"Well,  let  us  say,  not  subtle  enough," 
Franklin  smiled  back.  "It  was  over  too 
suddenly,  and — forgive  me — it  didn't  re- 
quire much  thought.  You  always  think  of 
the  -  end:  I'm  more  interested  in  the 
means." 

"You've  got  to  live,"  remonstrated  the 
other.  "A  guy  can't  negotiate  excitement 
at  the  green  grocer's.  And  love  don't  pay 
your  tailor.  Sometimes  I  think  you're  a 
nut — a  high-brow  nut." 

Franklin  ignored  Bernheim's  excursion 
into  psychiatry,  and  said,  "Red,  if  any  one 
would  guarantee  me  a  moderate  living,  I'd 
agree  to  return  every  cent  I  took  from  so- 
ciety. However,"  he  added,  lest  Bernheim 
should  try  to  open  an  ethical  discussion, 
"from  your  viewpoint,  you  deserve  your 
share  of  the  dividends  Carlisle  has.  And  if 
I  can  help  you,  I'll  do  it." 

"If  you  do,  we'll  cut  'em  three  ways," 
replied  Bernheim,  ignoring  the  other's  fan- 
tastic morality. 

rTTHE  Arcadia  Hotel  at  Santa  Monica  oc- 
cupies  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  It  clings  to  the 
summit  of  a  high  cliff  overlooking  the  ultra- 
blue  sea,  and  there  are  violet  headlands  to 
the  north  and  south.  A  few  miles  inland 
rise  the  majestic  undulations  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains,  whose  highest  peaks  are 
white  with  snow  throughout  the  entire  sum- 
mer. 

On  a  typical  California  day  in  early  May, 
when  the  sky  was  like  a  giant  sapphire  and 
the  birds  were  busy  building  their  nests 
along  the  eaves  of  the  veranda,  a  large 
Mercedes  car  drew  up  before  the  hotel  en- 
trance. From  it  stepped  a  quietly  dressed 
and  well  proportioned  young  man  of  about 
thirty,  followed  by  a  diffident  young  woman 
many  years  his  junior-  She  was  a  slender 
and  delicately  lovely  creature,  whose  tight 
black  curls  set  off  a  sensitive  oval  face. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  semi-tailored  broad- 
cloth suit  of  blue-green,  with  a  little  hat  to 
match  trimmed  with  orange  and  purple 
fuchsias.  Her  small,  but  not  too  small,  feet 
were  shod  in  the  latest  style,  and  white 
glace  gloves  snugly  covered  her  mobile 
hands.  Her  fragile  and  child-like  beauty 
immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  those 
guests  who  were  gathered  .on  the  veranda. 
The  young  woman  took  her  companion's 
arm  tentatively  as  he  crossed  to  the  great 
front  door  which  led  into  the  rotunda,  and 
stood  timidly  behind  him  as  he  registered. 
The  man  asked  for  the  best  apartment  on 


the  ocean  side,  and,  after  some  instructions 
regarding  his  conspicuously  new  baggage, 
followed  the  boy  who  led  the  way  to  the 
bridal  suite. 

A  MONG  the  lookers  on  was  Sir  Rod- 
ney  Beauchamp,  Bart.    He  was  lean- 
ing back  rather  stiffly  on  the  window  seat 
caressingly  stroking  his  carefully  waxed 
mustache. 

"A  charming  girl,"  he  murmured,  "cliaus- 
see  et  gantee  avec  art.  Slim  and  dainty  as 
the  new  moon.  .  .  .  And  to  think,"  he 
added,  addressing  himself  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular, "that  the  inevitable  ennui  of  mar- 
riage will  so  soon  destroy  her  girlishness." 

Sir  Rodney  was  himself  a  new  arrival 
at  the  Arcadia,  but  he  had,  by  his  quixotic 
manners  and  his  gift  of  pleasing  speech, 
quickly  endeared  himself,  if  not  to  the 
hearts,  at  any  rate  to  the  brains,  of  those 
moneyed  ladies  whom  a  cruel  fate  had  de- 
prived of  physical  charm.  His  genial  gal- 
lantry together  with  his  baronetcy,  had  won 
for  him  a  place  of  high  esteem  among  his 
fellow  guests.  *  He  assumed  an  attitude  of 
decadence  when  talking  to  ladies  with  mar- 
riageable daughters ;  and  when  in  the  com- 
pany of  men,  he  exuded  a  boredom  which, 
far  from  being  offensive,  seemed  to  those 
about  him  the  natural  condition  of  a  man 
who  had  lived  life  fully  in  the  midst  of 
unusual  advantages. 

Sir  Rodney  was  at  his  best  that  evening 
at  dinner.  He  was  mildly  delighted  to  find 
that  the  bride  and  groom  who  had  arrived 
that  afternoon  had  been  given  a  place  at 
his  table.  He  had  been  favorably  impressed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  young  woman, 
and,  let  it  be  known,  Sir  Rodney,  who  posed 
as  a  connoisseur  of  feminine  pulchritude, 
was  most  exacting  in  his  tastes.  From  the 
very  first  he  evinced  an  interest  in  the 
young  bride,  and  she,  in  her  turn,  far  from 
resenting  that  interest,  treated  him  with 
consideration. 

The  following  evening  at  the  hotel  ball 
she  danced  with  Sir  Rodney  oftener  than 
the  conventions  dictated.  But  since  the 
young  husband  showed  no  indication  of  re- 
senting the  baronet's  actions,  Sir  Rodney 
felt  justified  in  pushing  his  attentions  as 
far  as  good  taste  permitted. 

MRS.  MARTEN— such  was  the  bride's 
name — grew  in  popularity  among  the 
summer  visitors;  and  Mr.  Marten  likewise 
came  in  for  his  share  of  notice  from  the 
feminine  contingent.    However,  the  bride 
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and  groom  and  Sir  Rodney  were  much  to- 
gether to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  guests. 
Nearly  every  morning  they  would  motor 
along  the  beautiful  Ocean  Avenue  and  dis- 
appear into  the  fastnesses  of  the  xugged 
Santa  Monica  Canyon. 

Perhaps  if  Mrs.  Marten  had  not  seemed 
so  eager  for  the  attention  of  the  baronet 
the  other  guests  of  the  hotel  might  not  have 
begun  to  talk  scandal.-  But  whether  this 
was  the  reason,  or  whether  they  saw  in  the 
young  bride  a  serious  competitor  in  their 
plans  to  make  an  advantageous  marriage 
for  their  daughters,  the  fact  remained  that 
it  was  but  a  short  time  before  they  were 
breathing  unpleasant  remarks  about  the 
constant  propinquity  of  Sir  Rodney  and 
Mrs.  Marten.  This  gossip  developed  short- 
ly into  a  malicious  wagging  of  tongues. 
Even  the  men  were  not  slow  in  adding  their 
disapproval  to  the  general  protests. 

Mrs.  Marten,  however,  took  no  heed  of 
the  social  upheaval  she  had  caused.  Rather 
did  she  seem  to  encourage  it.  The  result 
was  that  there  came  a  day  when  she 
was  openly  cut  by  several  of  the  older  and 
more  strait-laced  women.  But  even  after 
this  the  young  bride,  despite  her  apparent  ~ 
lack  of  sophistication,  paid  scant  attention 
to  their  condemnations  and  acts  of  disap- 
proval. Nor  did  her  husband  appear  to  ob- 
ject either.  By  his  manner  he  announced 
his  entire  satisfaction  with  his  wife's  con- 
duct. There  were  those  who  believed  he 
was  blinded  to  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
while  more  vicious  ones  suggested  that  he 
saw  and  did  not  care.  Thus  a  difference 
of  opinion  added  the  elements  of  specula- 
tion and_argument  to  a  discussion  already 
reaching  the  dimensions  of  a  serious  scan- 
-  dal. 

A  LL  blame,  however,  was  not  affixed  to 
Mrs.  Marten  and  her  husband.  There 
was  something  in  the  youthful  innocence  of 
the  bride  as  well  as  in  the  frank,  open  ex- 
pression of  the  bridegroom,  which,  while  it 
did  not  entirely  disarm  criticism,  neverthe- 
less tempered  that  criticism  with  sympathy. 
Sir  Rodney  was  the  principal  target 
for  the  abuse  of  the  quidnuncs.  His 
decided  seniority  in  years  led  the  hotel 
guests  to  lay  most  of  the  onus  of  the 
affair  on  his  doorstep.  His  popularity  had 
been  the  result  of  American  snobbishness, 
rather  than  the  outcome  of  any  genuine 
admiration;  and  the  reaction  against  such 
a  spurious  popularity  proved  very  formida- 
ble.   His  attitudinizing,  formerly  so  fas- 


cinating, became  the  subject  of  bitter  ridi- 
cule. It  was  even  suggested  in  one  or  two 
quarters  that  Sir  Rodney,  like  many  other 
Englishmen  who  had  settled  in  California, 
was  a  "pensioner" — that  is,  an  undesirable 
member  of  a  worthy  family,  who  was  al- 
lowed an  income  provided  he  absent  himself 
permanently  from  the  family  circle.  One 
gentleman  from  the  middle  west,  who  had 
taken  no  less  than  three  Cook's  tours 
through  Europe  and  felt  himself  qualified 
to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  aristocracy 
of  England,  intimated  that  Sir  Rodney  was 
not  a  baronet  at  all,  but  a  fortune-hunting 
impostor.  This  observation,  however,  was 
too  radical  for  the  other  guests  to  accept 
with  entire  credence,  but  it  led  to  many 
doubts  and  misgivings.  And  the  fact  that 
it  had  now  become  known  that  Mrs.  Mar- 
ten was  enormously  wealthy  in  her  own 
name,  lent  color  to  the  middle  westerner's 
suppositions. 

TT  was  the  night  of  the  Arcadia's  formal 
ball,  and  the  hall  was  full  to  overflowing. 
Early  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Marten  entered, 
leaning  languorously  on  Sir  Rodney's  arm. 
Mr.  Marten  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but 
it  soon  became  known  that  a  half  hour 
before  he  had  suddenly  been  called  to  the 
city  on  business.  The  young  bride,  as  on 
previous  occasions,  devoted  her  entire  at- 
tentions to  Sir  Rodney,  dancing  nearly 
every  number  with  him.  She  was  in  her 
gayest  and  most  captivating  mood,  and  be- 
tween every  dance  she  insisted  that  her 
companion  bring  her  refreshments  from  the 
punch  bowl  and  that  he  indulge  as  often  as 
she.  Several  times  he  protested  mildly,  but 
she  always  overcame  his  objections  with 
sweet  cajolery. 

"The  spring  is  so  short,"  she  said  with 
a  trace  of  wistfulness  in  her  voice.  "And 
I  shall  be  going  away  so  soon.  Should  we 
not  be  as  happy  as  we  can?"  He  leaned 
toward  her  expectantly.  "And  to-night, 
with  Archie  away,  there  is  no  one  to  scold 
or  to  frown  at  me  if  I  appear  too  happy." 

"Your  slightest  wish,"  Sir  Rodney  said, 
touching  her  arm  gently,  "shall  be  my  law — 
for  evermore." 

"Then  don't  'moralize  for  just  this  one 
night,  dear  friend,"  she  answered. 

.  Before  the  evening  was  hal'f  over,  certain 
of  the  guests  had  begun  to  remark  the  fre- 
quency with  which  Sir  Rodney  visited  the 
punch  bowl,  and  when  a  little  later  from 
a  corner  of  the  balcony  an  unusually  loud  * 
peal  of  Mrs.  Marten's  silver  laughter  rang 
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out,  there  were  those  who  nodded  their 
heads  knowingly. 

HPHE  evening's  festivities  had  been  over 
for  an  hour  and  Sir  Rodney  had  just 
extinguished  the  lights  in  his  room  when 
there  came  a  subdued  knock  on  his  door. 
As  he  arose  to  answer  the  summons,  he 
connected  this  unusual  event  with  Mrs. 
Marten,  although  there  was  no  reason  for 
his  so  doing.  However,  his  intuition  was 
correct,  for  when  he  opened  the  door  a 
porter  handed  him  a  note  which  ran: 

"My  Dear  Sir  Rodney:  • 

"Please  forgive  me,  but  I  feel  so  unwell 
and  nervous  that  I  must  get  out  into  the 
air  for  a  little  walk.  Would  you  please  be 
so  good  as  to  call  at  my  room  and  fetch 
me?  Otherwise  I  am  afraid  I  should  have 
to  call  the  house  physician." 

It  was  signed  merely  with  Mrs.  Marten's 
initials. 

Sir  Rodney  read  it  with  a  beating  heart 
and  was  about  to  dismiss  the  porter  when 
the  latter  informed  him  that  "the  lady  par- 
ticularly wished  the  note  returned."  She 
had  said  that  he  would  understand.  Sir 
Rodney  understood  perfectly,  and  handed 
back  the  note,  at  the  same  time  sending 
word  that  he  would  be  down  at  once. 

Five  minutes  later,  having  quickly  donned 
a  lounge  suit  and  seized  his  hat,  he  de- 
scended the  stairs  to  the  Marten  apart- 
ments. The  door  to  the  drawing  room  was 
slightly  ajar  and  there  was  a  light  within. 
Sir  Rodney  was  too  discreet  to  knock  and 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  door  hav- 
ing been  left  slightly  open.  He  shoved  it 
cautiously  and  took  a  step  into  the 
room  .... 

A  moment  before,  Mr.  Marten,  return- 
ing unexpectedly,  had  crossed  the  office  to 
the  elevator  and  spoken  a  friendly  word  to 
the  night  clerk.  It  happened,  therefore, 
that  before  Sir  Rodney  had  scarcely  en- 
tered the  Martens'  drawing  room  he  found 
himself  caught  in  the  vise  of  two  powerful 
arms  and  thrown  violently  to  the  floor. 

"You  cur !"  It  was  Marten's  voice  that 
assailed  the  startled' man's  ear. 

SIR  RODNEY  was  a  man  of  considerable 
physical  prowess,  and  his  temperament 
was  such  that  he  would  not  submit  passively 
to  a  trouncing  from  another,  especially  with 
his  reputation  at  stake.  He  began  to  give 
battle  valiantly ;  and  the  two  men  rolled 
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over  and  over  in  the  doorway,  groaning  and 
breathing  heavily.  Although,  like  a  man 
having  much  to  lose,  the  Englishman  fought 
desperately,  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the 
superior  tactics  of  his  opponent.  Chairs 
were  upset;  a  vase  was  swept  off  a  table  by 
the  door ;  and  the  two  men  finally  lay  pant- 
ing in  the  hallway,  the  young  husband  in 
a  position  of  superiority.  The  baronet's 
arms  were  pinioned  against  his  side,  and 
he  was  unable  to  move. 

Along  the  hallways  many  doors  had  been 
opened  slightly,  and  the  occupants  of  the 
rooms,  attracted  by  the  unusual  noise,  were 
peering  out.  Mr.  Marten  at  that  moment 
raised  his  voice  in  a  cry  for  help,  which 
made  the  empty  corridors  of  the  old  hotel 
echo  resoundingly.  The  night  clerk  and 
his  assistant,  as  well  as  other  employees 
of  the  house,  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
order; and  many  guests,  donning  tem- 
porary attire,  crowded  round  the  excited 
throng  in  front  of  the  Marten  apartments. 
The  house  detective  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  on  being  informed  by  Mr.  Marten 
of  what  had  happened,  helped  the  two  an- 
tagonists to  their  feet,  keeping  hold  of  Sir 
Rodney's  arm  with  a  grip  of  iron. 

"I  returned  unexpectedly  from  the  city," 
Mr.  Marten  explained,  "and  just  as  I  en- 
tered my  room  I  found  this  gentleman 
slinking  out  of  it." 

Several  of  the  guests  passed  remarks  in 
low  tones  and  nodded  their  heads  like  wise- 
acres. They  had  lost  all  sympathy  for  the 
baronet,  and  his  conduct  that  evening  dur- 
ing the  ball  had  completed  the  alienation. 
They  were  now  prepared  to  believe  the 
worst. 

"It's  a  put-up  job  !  It's  a  plant !"  stormed 
Sir  Rodney  excitedly,  giving  vent  to  an 
argot  which  seemed  strangely  incompatible 
with  that  gentleman's  culture. 

Mr.  Marten  paid  no  heed,  but  rushing  in- 
to the  drawing  room  and  through  the  open 
door  into  the  boudoir,  flooded  the  apart- 
ment with  light.  Many  of  the  spectators, 
including  the  hotel  servants,  followed  him 
expectantly. 

A  T  the  sight  which  met  their  gaze  they 
gave  vent  to  a  low  exclamation  of 
mingled  astonishment  and  anger.  On  the 
bed,  gagged  and  tied,  lay  the  prostrate  fig- 
ure of  the  young  bride,  like  a  heap  of  silk 
lace  and  warm  ivory. 

Mr.  Marten  halted,  and  there  was  terror 
written  on  his  face.  The  next  instant  he 
had  caught  his  young  wife  in  his  power- 
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ful  embrace.  Tearing  off  the  gag,  he  cov- 
ered her  inert  face  with  kisses. 

"Send  for  the  house  physician — quick !" 
he  commanded,  "as  he  severed  with  his 
pocket-knife  the  bonds  about  Mrs.  Mar- 
ten's wrists  and  ankles. 

But  the  doctor  was  already  there,  his 
nose  professionally  snuffing  the  slight  odor 
of  chloroform  which  hung  like  a  light  haze 
over  the  room.  One  of  the  women  guests, 
her  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  hurriedly 
came  forward  with  smelling  salts  and,  lift- 
ing the  cameo-like  head,  set  herself  the  task 
of  bringing  the  prostrate  young  woman 
back  to  consciousness. 

During  these  few  minutes  no  one  had 
spoken.  Every  one  had  crowded  into  the 
room,  including  the  house  detective,  who 
still  clung  to  Sir  Rodney's  arm.  For  the 
moment  Mr.  Marten  had  remained  obliv- 
ious to  all  save  his  wife,  but  when  she  be- 
gan to  move  uneasily  and  the  doctor  had 
said  she  was  not  injured,  he  turned  sav- 
agely to  Sir  Rodney,  who  seemed  overcome 
by  astonishment. 

"So,  you're  a  thief,  are  you?"  he  began 
angrily.  "Under  the  guise  of  friendship 
you  come  here  to  my  wife's  rooms  when 
you  thought  I  was  safely  away  " 

He  would  have  said  more  but  the  dis- 
tracted wail  from  Mrs.  Marten  interrupted 
him. 

"Oh,  Archie,  what  has  happened?"  she 
exclaimed  in  a  broken  voice. 

"That's  for  you  to  say,"  he  answered 
tenderly.  "Try  to  fhink  hard  and  let  me 
know." 

"it's  a  put-up  job,  I  tell  you!"  bellowed 
Sir  Rodney.  But  he  was  silenced  by  the 
house  detective. 

Every  one  was  waiting  for  Mrs.  Marten 
to  speak. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember  now,"  she  began  in 
a  terrified  voice.  "It  was  all  so  dreadful. 
I  had  just  fallen  asleep  when  I  woke  with 
a  start — you  know  the  feeling  you  have 
that  some  one  is  near  you.  I  thought  it 
was  my  husband,  and  called  him;  but  just 
as  I  spoke  a  horrible  wet  rag  smelling  of 
chloroform  was  crushed  over  my  mouth.  I 
heard  an  awful  hammering  sound  in  my 
ears — and  then  I  woke  up  with  all  you  peo- 
ple here.  .  .  .  Oh,  Archie,"  she  hurried  on, 
"what  has  happened  ?  And  who's  the  thief  ?" 

HPHE  young  husband  laughed  ironically. 
**■    "There's  your  thief,"  he  said  bitterly, 
pointing  at  Sir  Rodney. 

Mrs.  Marten  was  too  astonished  to  reply 


at  once.  "Sir  Rodney !"  she  exclaimed,  un- 
believing. "It  can't  be.  Why,  he  was  with 
me  all  the  evening.  There's  some  mistake." 

"Say,  look  here,"  began  Sir  Rodney.  "I 
tell  you  this  is  a  hoax.  It's  a  put-up  job." 
Again  the  house  detective  silenced  him, 
adding  some  unpleasant  threat. 

Mr.  Marten  looked  at  Sir  Rodney  sneer- 
ingly.  "A  put-up  job,  is  it?  I  remember 
now  how  confoundedly  interested  you  were 
w"hen  my  wife  was  telling  you  once  about 
her  jewels."  He  crossed  quickly  to  the 
dresser  and,  opening  the  top  drawer,  took 
out  several  plush  boxes  and  opened  them. 
They  were  empty. 

The  young  woman  jumped  up  terrified. 
"Where  have  my  jewels  gone?"  she  cried. 
"All  mother's  presents — and  yours,  too." 
She.  looked  round  her  distractedly.  "Oh, 
Archie,  will  we  ever  get  them  back?" 

There  was  a  tense  silence.  Then  Mr. 
Marten  turned  to  the  house  detective. 
"Search  him,"  he  ordered  peremptorily. 

Sir  Rodney  tried  to  jerk  himself  free 
from  the  officer's  grip,  but  the  night  clerk 
and  two  porters  seized  him  from  behind. 

"This  farce  has  lasted  long  enough,"  the 
prisoner  bellowed,  losing  all  control  of  him- 
self. "She  sent  me  a  note  and  asked  me  to 
come  down  here.  As  soon  as  I  got  here 
this  man  knocked  me  down." 

The  house  detective  was  going  through 
Sir  Rodney's  pockets,  and  before  the  other 
had  finished  speaking  he  drew  out  a  hand- 
ful of  jewels — diamond  pendants,  ruby  and 
emerald  rings,  two  sets  of  pearl  earrings 
and  an  exquisite  set  of  brilliant  sapphires. 

"There  they  are !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mar- 
ten.   "Oh,  Archie,  thank  God !" 

Mr.  Marten  stepped  up  to  Sir  Rodney. 
"A  put-up  job,  was  it?  Now  what  about 
this  note  my  wife  sent  you?    Let's  see  it." 

"I — returned  it,"  stammered  Sir  Rodney. 
A  murmur  of  disbelief  greeted  his  words. 
"I  tell  you  the  porter  brought  it  to  me." 

At  this  point  the  clerk  pushed  forward 
two  men  in  uniform.  "Which  one  of  these 
men,"  he  demanded,  "brought  you  the  note?" 

"Neither,"  replied  Sir  Rodney. 

"Then  no  porter  brought  you  the  note," 
chuckled  the  clerk,  feeling  keenly  his  im- 
portance in  having  cleared  up  a  valuable 
point. 

SIR  RODNEY  was  now  gaining  control 
of  himself.  "I  tell  you,"  he  remarked 
calmly,  "that  you  people  are  being  victim- 
ized. I  begin  to  see  light  on  this  whole 
thing,  and  I'll  tell  you  something  " 
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Mr.  Marten  interrupted:  he  had  evident- 
ly been  expecting  this  moment.  "I've  got 
something  to  say  to  Sir  Rodney,  and  Sir 
Rodney  has  something  to  say  to  me.  He 
has  insulted  and  compromised  my  wife,  and 
there  is  a  personal  factor  here  which  has 
to  be  settled."  He  turned  to  the  crowd. 
"Will  you  kindly  wait  in  the  next  room  a 
moment?  Surely  you  understand — the  sit- 
uation is  so  intimate  and  delicate  a  one/' 

His  request  was  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
mand, and  they  turned  ana  departed. 

"It's  all  right,"  added  Mr.  Marten  to  the 
house  detective  who  had  hesitated.  'Til 
take  care  of  the  affair.  Only  wait  in 
there  a  minute.    This  is  a  personal  thing." 

The  house  detective  went  reluctantly, 
leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marten  and  Sir  Rod- 
ney alone.  His  duty  was  to  stay,  but  he 
sensed  a  subtile  finesse  of  social  usage  in 
the  request,  which  he  thought  advisable  to 
recognize. 

"Now  look  here,  Carlisle,"  the  husband 
began,  "there's  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
in  giving  this  affair  away.  "I'm  Harry 
Franklin:  you've  heard  of  me,  no  doubt, 
through  Bernheim.  You  didn't  play  a 
straight  game  with  Red,  and  while  you  de- 
serve punishment,  you're  going  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  free.  All  that  these  people 
can  do  to  you  is  to  arrest  you  to-night. 
There'll  be  no  one  to  appear  against  you  to- 
morrow. Tell  them  then  you've  been  vic- 
timized. They'll  believe  it  because  they'll 
find  we've  disappeared  and  left  all  our  new 
baggage.  You'll  be  discharged  then  with 
apologies."  He  paused.  "If  you  can't  see 
the  advisability  of  that  course,  Red's  deter- 
mined to  tell  the  police  who  you  are  and 
how  you  got  the  jewelry.  State's  evidence. 
He'll  go  free,  and  you'll  serve  time." 

Carlisle  smiled  faintly.  "Yes,  I've  heard 
of  you,  Franklin,"  he  said  resignedly. 
"You've  beat  me  to  it.  I  wish  I  had  you 
for  a  pardner.    Your  methods  are  Ai." 

Franklin  overlooked  the  compliment. 
"You  have  courage,  Carlisle.  If  it  wasn't 
for  your — well,  ethical  weaknesses,  I'd  be 
glad  to  work  with  you,  but  temperamental- 
ly, I'm  afraid  we'd  clash." 

"CRANKLIN  made  a  gesture  of  finality  as 
the  other  was  about  to  speak.    Then  he 
continued:    "Now  listen.    To-morrow  call 
at  Woo  Ching  Fang's.       I'll  leave  five 


hundred  for  you  there.  You're  a  long  way 
from  home,  and  after  all,  your  courage 
deserves  some  compensation.  Only,  after 
this,  play  the  game  according  to  the  rules. 
There's  such  a  thing  as  honor  everywhere." 

Before  the  other  could  answer,  Franklin 
went  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

"Sir  Rodney  has  made  a  full  apology 
to  my  wife  for  his  extraordinary  behavior 
and  his  insults,"  he  announced.  -  "He's 
ready  to  give  himself  up  now." 

Just  then  a  heavy-set  chauffeur,  with  his 
cap  vizor  pulled  well  down  over  his  eyes, 
appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 

"Is  Mr.  Beauchamp  here?"  he  inquired. 
He  caught  sight  of  Sir  Rodney  and  came 
forward.  "The  taxi's  waiting,  sir.  You'll 
have  to  hurry  if  you  want  to  make  that 
train.  I've  been  waiting  for  you,  but  there 
wasn't  nobody  in  the  lobby,  so  I  came  up." 

Sir  Rodney  peered  speechless  at  the  new- 
comer and  said  nothing. 

"Going  to  take  a  train,  were  you?"  the 
house  detective  said,  and  chuckled.  He  led 
his  victim  downstairs. 

The  guests,  after  offering  their  congratu- 
lations and  condolences,  dispersed. 

"I  feel  so  nervous,"  Mrs.  Marten  said. 
"Let's  keep  that  taxi  and  go  for  a  ride.  I 
need  a  little  fresh  air." 

"The  very  thing,  dearest,"  the  fond  hus- 
band answered. 

TJIFTEEN  minutes  later  they  were  speed- 
■■■    ing  along  in  the  moonlight  on  the  road 

to  Hollywood. 

"I  take  it  all  back,  Lil,"  good-naturedly 
called  the  chauffeur,  leaning  back.  "You 
broads  are  still  there  with  the  goods.  .  .  . 
Did  you  have  any  trouble,  Harry?" 

"Not  a  bit,  Red,"  answered  Franklin. 
"I  took  the  jewels  from  his  trunk  while 
he  was  dancing  and  slipped  them  into  his 
pocket  during  our  little  struggle.  I  took 
off  my  porter's  costume  while  he  was  dress- 
ing to  go  to  Lil,  vanished  out  the  rear  way 
and  entered  from  the  front  as  if  I  had 
just  returned  from  the  city.  He  saw  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  quiet  at  the  close  of 
the  game.  .  .  .  My  only  complaint  is  that 
there  wasn't  enough  opposition.  The  af- 
fair was  only  mildly  exciting." 

"Just  as  I  said,"  Bernheim  commented 
with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  "the  guy  that's 
full  o'  larceny  falls  the  easiest." 


["The  King's  Coup''  the  second  story  of  this  unusual  series,  will  be  published 
next  month.] 


By 

Maude  Radford  Warren 


A PSEUDO-BOHEMIAN  was  Sallie- 
live-by-the-day.  A  time  had  been 
when  she  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  but  simply  a  nice  little  girl,  living 
in  a  nice  home,  in  a  nice  mid-western  town. 
A  pleasant  conventional  domesticity  in  a 
little  world  of  which  she  was  the  center 
was  the  special  environment  she  was  born 
to.  The  family  had  dinner  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  to  which  -Sallie's  father  came 
home  from  his  work  at  the  bank  six  blocks 
away. 

Sallie's  mother  didn't  mind  growing  fat, 
and  to  the  day  of  her  death  she  darned 
the  family  stockings  and  underwear  instead 
of  giving  them,  holes  and  all,  to  the  col- 
lectors for  the  Salvation  Army.  Sallie's 
mother  had  given  up  antimacassars  and 
framed  chromos  with  regret,  and  she  never 
would  allow  Sallie's  framed  diploma  to  be 
taken  down  from  its  place  of  honor  on  the 
walls,  nor  would  she  ever  consent  to  say 
"living-room"  when  other  people  stopped 
saying  "parlor."  On  Sunday  afternoons  in 
summer  Sallie  and  her  father  and  mother 
sat  behind  the  shaded  vines  of  their  porch, 
and  rocked  and  read  portions  of  a  city 
newspaper,  and  called  out  to  the  next-door 
neighbors.  Sallie's  father  took  off  his  coat, 
and  slipped  his  feet  out  of  his  carpet  slip- 
pers. Sallie's  mother  undid  the  top  button 
of  her  collar,  and  they  both  listened  to  the 
halting  sounds  of  the  hymns  that  ^young 
girls  up  and  down  the  street  were  playing 
until  it  should  be  time  for  the  boys  to  come 
round.  Then  Sallie  went  in  and  played 
"Rock  of  Ages,"  and  her  mother  reflected 
that  it  would  count  as  practicing  as  far  as 
Sallie's  fingering  went,  but  not,  she  hoped, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 


CALLIE'S  mother  lived  first  for  Sallie 
^  and  then  for  her  husband  and  then  for 
her  home.  Sallie's  father  lived  first  for 
Sallie  and  then  for  his  wife,  and  then  for 
his  bank.  Consequently  Sallie  had  a  rather 
exalted  notion  of  her  own  importance. 
Even  going  to  school  did  not  teach  her  that 
she  was  a  mere  unit  among  many  units. 
She  got  around  that,  especially  when  she 
had  come  to  high-school  age,  and  was  ar- 
ticulate, not  to  say  voluble,  by  maintaining 
that  some  individuals  were  worth  more  than 
others.  She  had  a  passion  for  distinction. 
In  money  she  could  not  have  it,  for  her 
father  was  a  salaried  man,  and  considered 
that  he  had  done  well"  to  earn  his  own 
home,  besides  keeping  up  an  endowment 
policy. 

Sallie  finally  elected  the  distinction  of 
going  to  college.  She  might  not  have  done 
that  if  any  young  man  whom  she  considered 
eligible  had  elected  her  as  a  sweetheart. 
She  was  eighteen,  and  most  of  her  girl 
friends  of  that  age  were  either  "keeping 
company,"  as  they  called  it,  with  some  par- 
ticular youth, — a  process  which  means  try- 
ing each  other  out  preparatory  to  an  en- 
gagement; or  else  were  actually  engaged 
and  sewing  on  their  wedding  clothes.  Sal- 
lie had  an  occasional  caller,  but  no  one  had 
so  far  found  her  indispensable  for  all  his 
free  evenings. 

So  Sallie  went  to  a  co-educational  col- 
lege, where  she  hoped  to  find  her  "own 
sort  of  people."  She  was  not  just  clear 
who  her  own  sort  of  people  might  be,  but 
she  was  certain  they  would  have  to  be  a 
sort  different  from  those  she  knew.  Dur- 
ing her  first  two  years  in  college,  she  held, 
in  the  scheme  of  college  things,  precisely 
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the  same  relative  position  she  had  held  in 
her  high  school  circle,  but  as  she  kept  com- 
paring herself  to  the  old  friends,  and  not 
the  new,  she  felt  as  if  her  superiority  had 
received  recognition.  It  had,"  but  only  by 
herself  and  her  parents. 

AT  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year  her 
father  was  taken  with  an  illness  that 
turned  out  to  be  long,  before  it  was  fatal. 
Sallie's  mother  put  her  first,  but  she  was  a 
shrewd  woman  (if  not  up-to-date  in  figure 
and  diction),  and  she  refused  to  let  her 
daughter  go  back  to  college  until  it- became 
clear  how  the  family  finances  would  stand 
the  strain  of  her  husband's  illness  and  lack 
of  work.  So  for  three  years  Sallie  stayed 
at  home,  and  moped,  and  wrote  stories,  a 
few  of  which  were  accepted  by  Sunday 
newspapers  and  one  or  two  very  inconspic- 
uous magazines.  She  was  not  self-support- 
ing, but  she  felt  as  if  she  were,  and  she 


gave  herself  such  airs  as  an  authoress  that 
she  lost  even  her  few  casual  callers.  At 
the  end  of  three  years  her  mother  died  sud- 
denly of  heart  disease ;  the  father  followed 
within  a  few  weeks. 

Every  one  was  kind  to  Sallie,  and  ready 
with  offers  of  hospitality,  but  her  one  de- 
sire was  to  go  away  and  forget  everything 
connected  with  her  recent  griefs.  After  all 
the  bills  were  paid,  there  remained  to  her 
of  the  endowment  policy,  only  about  enough 
to  carry  her  through  college,  and  start  her 
somewhere  on  a  "career.''  She  rented  her 
house  and  furniture  to  the  cashier  of  the 
bank  for  three  hundred  dollars  a'year,  and 
thereafter  she  was  accustomed  to  refer  to 
that  as  "my  inheritance,"  or  "my  private 
income,"  or  "what  came  to  me  from  my 
father's  estate."  She  went  back  to  college, 
then,  aged  twenty-three,  and  by  chance,  the 
next  year,  met  the  people  who  turned  her 
into  a  pseudo-Bohemian. 


THEY  were  a  brother  and  sister,  the 
Cantrills,  Ernest  and  Avis.  Sallie 
met  Avis  in  a  course  in  sociology 
which  she  had  elected,  not  because  she  was 
interested  in  the  subject,  but  because  it 
came  at  an  hour  she.  wanted  to  fill,  and 
sounded  easy.  Sallie's  notion  of  education 
was  to  get  her  degree  as  easily  as  pos- 
sible, in  case  she  did  not  get  married  be- 
fore she  was  graduated,  and  then  find 
some  unexacting  position  to  teach  Eng- 
lish where  she  could  rest  in  harbor,  maybe 
writing  a  little,  until  her  husband  appeared. 
Avis  Cantrill  sat  beside  her  in  the  course,  s 
and  attracted  her  because  she  had  a  queer 
slow  voice,  and  wore  unusual  clothes.  Avis 
was,  moreover,  older  than  the  average  stu- 
dent, and  Sallie  chose  to  think  there  was  an 
air  of  mystery  about  her.  They  exchanged 
a  few  words  daily.  Then  one  afternoon 
they  met  in  a  department  store  where  Sallie 
was  about  to  purchase  a  new  gown. 

"Oh,  please,"  said  Avis  with  an  impulsive- 
ness that  went  oddly  with  her  slow  voice; 
"please  don't  get  that  conventional  rag. 
You  could  be  so  perfectly  stunning  if  only 
you  would  dress  up  to  your  type,  instead  of 
away  from  it.  There's  not  a  girl  in  the 
University  that  could  touch  you  so  far  as 
distinction  goes.    Do  forgive  me." 

She  could  have  said  nothing  which  would 
so  surely  have  appealed  to  Sallie. 

"It's  awfully  good  of  you,  Miss  Cantrill," 
she  said  gratefully;  "do  what  you  like  with 
my  type." 


A  VIS  did  what  she  liked,  with  the  result 
that  no  one  on  the  campus  failed  to 
stare  at  Sallie  as  she  approached^  and  fre- 
quently turned  to  gaze  after  her  when  she 
had  passed.  She  had  become  "artistic"  and 
under  her  big  drooping  hats,  and  against  the 
saffrons  and  deep  blues  and  tawny  golds 
she  affected,  her  rather  gaunt  features  did 
indeed  take  on  an  interesting  character. 
Avis  was  also  the  means  of  supplying  ideas 
which  would  correspond  with  Sallie's  new 
appearance.  One  day  Avis  remarked  that 
she  would  probably  be  cutting  class  a  little 
that  week,  for  her  husband  would  be  in 
town. 

"Your  husband !"  cried  Sallie,  "why  I 
didn't  know  you  were  married!" 

Avis-  raised  her  eyebrows  and  Sallie 
blushed. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  murmured; 
"it's — it's  only  that  everyone  calls  you  'Miss 
Cantrill.' " 

"^Vs  to  my  being  called  'Miss  Cantrill,' 
I  always  am.  It's  absurd  for  a  woman  to 
be  tagged  with  her  husband's  name,  as  if 
she  were  a  dog,  or  some  other  chattel.  We 
don't  do  that  now, — my  friends  and  I.  The 
reason  I  have  never  mentioned  my  husband 
to  you,  I  suppose,  is  that  I  never  happened 
to  be  thinking  of  him  when  we  were  talking 
together.  He's  an  adorable  lamb,  and  I 
want  you  to  meet  him.  I  spend  a  good  deal 
of  time  with  him.  But  he's  on  the  road  just 
now — he's  an  actor — and  it's  too  tiresome  to 
travel  with  him." 
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SALLIE  met  the  husband,  a  facile,  good- 
looking  man,  and  also  the  brother,  an 
artist,  who  was  in  the  Westj  seeking  new 
color.  She  spent  much  time  in  their  fur- 
nished apartment,  picking  up  their  point  of 
view  to  the  neglect  of  her  work.  She 
learned  for  the  first  time,  that  socialists  are 
not  necessarily  long-haired  unclean  for- 
eigners. She  gathered  that  what  ailed  the 
world,  among  other  things,  was  lack  of 
freedom.  Women  had  been  too  long  in 
bondage, — obliged  to  take  their  husbands' 
names,  and,  because  they  were  not  econom- 
ically independent,  forced  to  put  up  with  all 


sorts  of  humiliations.  Love  should  be  free, 
she  was  told.  If  society  ever  became  what 
it -ought  to  be,  women  would  be  independent 
of  men;  they  and  their  children  would  be 
supported  by  the  state,  and  unions  between 
man  and  woman  would  be  terminable  at 
will. 

"Lots  of  men,"  Ernest  Cantrill  told  her, 
"would  treat  their  women  very  differently 
from  the  way  they  do,  if  the  women  were 
economically  independent  of  them." 

"But,"  she  objected,  "wouldn't  men  of 
this  sort  profit  by  the  weakness  of  this 
social  scheme  of  yours?" 


"T  MEAN,"  Sallie  explained,  "that  if 
these  men  could  terminate  their  unions 
at  will,  they  might  not  hurt  their  wives 
through  having  money  power  over  them, 
but  they  would  by  leaving  them  for 
younger  women." 

"It  doesn't  follow,"  Cantrill  said,  and 
Sallie  discovered  that  that  was  his  answer 
to  every  argument  she  made  against  his 
ideal  society. 

"Besides,"  Cantrill  pointed  out,  "any  such 
woman  would  be  free  to  get  another  man." 

"I  don't  believe  she  could  get  a  man  she'd 
want,"  Sallie  protested;  "suppose  she  was 
thirty-eight,  and  her  partner  forty;  he 
would  pick  up  some  girl  of  twenty-eight; 
and  she'd  have  to  be  chosen  by  some  man 
of  fifty  or  fifty -five,  looking  for  whatever 
youth  he  could  get." 

"It  wouldn't  work  out  that  way,"  Cantrill 
insisted.  "Why  the  whole  scheme  is  based 
largely  on  the  chance  for  freedom  it  would 
give  women !  You  surely  don't  mean  to 
imply  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  scheme  of — 
er — sex  selfishness  devised  by  men?" 

"I  think  it  would  work  out  to  the  advan- 
tage of  men,"  Sallie  replied.  "This  is  what 
would  happen:  the  selfish  women  would  be 
on  top.  They  would  have  each  one  child, 
or  maybe  two,  in  order  to  hold  the  affec- 
tions of  the  father;  but  they  would  not 
have  any  more,  because  they  would  not 
want  to  pay  the  ^rice  in  energy  and  beauty 
which  children  take.  So  the  good  unselfish 
women  would  have  big  families  and  lose 
their  looks  and  their  men,  and  the  selfish 
women  would  profit  by  this." 

Cantrill  laughed,  assuming  that  she  was 
jesting,  but  the  next  time  she  and  Avis 
were  alone,  Avis  said, 

"Sallie,  you'll  never  get  the  right  angle 


in  liberal  thinking  so  long  as  you  take  sides 
with  women  so  completely.  It  isn't  done 
with  us.  Nothing  else  will  mark  you  out 
so  completely  as  the  old-fashioned  chain- 
and-ball  type  of  woman  as  to  go  harping  on 
the  rights  and  wrongs  and  helplessness  of 
your  sex.    The  men  don't  like  it." 

SALLIE  repressed  a  smile.  There  it 
was!  "The  men  don't  like  it."  The 
point  was  to  please  the  men,  no  matter  what 
circle  you  moved  in.  Avis  caught  her 
meaning,  and  went  on, 

"It's  only  through  the  work  of  the  men 
that  we  can  get  freedom,  and  it's  ungra- 
cious of  us  to  impugn  their  motives.  Of 
course,  they  have  the  advantage  over  us, 
and  always  will  have,  because  of  their  phys- 
ical construction,  but  we've  got  to  make  the 
best  of  that,  and  play  the  game  their  way 
to  get  the  most  we  can  out  of  life.  When 
you  come  to  New  York,  you'll  meet  a  lot 
of  women  who'll  help  you  see  the  things 
straight." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  this  talk  of 
coming  to  New  York,  and  more  and  more 
the  thought  of  it  allured  Sallie.  She  had 
no  desire  to  teach,  but  she  asked  Avis  if 
she  could  get  teaching  to  do  in  New  York. 

"Why  do  you  want  to'  teach?"  Avis 
asked;  "have  you  got  some  especially  il- 
luminating ideas  on  education?" 

"No;  I'd  hate  teaching." 

"Then  you  can't  afford  to  do  violence  to 
your  personality  and  harm  to  your  pupils 
by  teaching,"  said  Avis,  who  was  safe  from 
starvation  because  of  an  allowance  given 
her  by  a  rich  grandfather. 

"But  I  haven't  enough  money  to  live  on." 

"There's  lots  of  work  in  New  York," 
Avis  said.    "All  my  friends  who  want  it, 
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get  it,  and  lots  of  them  haven't  had  your 
training.  Just  come  ahead,  boldly,  with  us, 
and  don't  be  an  old-fashioned  scare-cat." 

A  ND  so  Sallie  became  Sallie-live-by-the- 
day,  and  a  pseudo-Bohemian.  In  char- 
acter she  was  a  parasite,  and  nothing  but 
the  accident  of  her  odd  looks  had  made  her 
take  on  a  Bohemian  surface.  She  never 
knew  the  joy  in  radical  ideas  which  the  real 
Bohemian  knows.  She  hadn't  an  atom  of 
the  courage,  the  humor  and  the  flexibility 
of  the  real  Bohemian.  She  would  not  have 
sacrificed  anything  for  her  principles,  and 
she  only  sided  with  the  under-dog,  because 
the  particular  group  of  Bohemians  she 
knew  did  not  confine  themselves  merely 
with  theories  of  art  and  life,  but  were  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  laboring  classes,  and 
in  all  the  tribes  of  the  disinherited. 

Sallie  shared  a  small  flat  with  Avis. 
Ernest  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  wish- 


ing to  have  an  apartment  by  himself.  Avis 
did  not  even  comment  on  the  fact  that  he 
had  reasons ;  she  merely  said  that  whenever 
she  intended  to  go  to  see  her  brother,  she 
telephoned  him  beforehand  to  know  if  her 
coming  would  be  convenient.  The  husband 
of  Avis  had  gone  into  stock  work  in  Cali- 
fornia for  an  indefinite  engagement. 

"Oh,  but,  my  dear,"  cried  Sallie,  who  did 
not  learn  to  live  by  the  day  all  at  once. 
"Can't  he  even  tell  you  approximately  when 
he'll  come?" 

"My  child,"  said  Avis;  "do  you  notice 
that  I  rent  this  apartment  by  the  month? 
I  never  plan  even  a  month  ahead.  My  hus- 
band may  come  here  in  three  months,  or  in 
three  years;  he  may  find  me  in  this  flat,  or 
he  may  not  find  me  at  all.  You  and  I  may 
be  together  next  week,  and  we  may  be  sep- 
arated the  length  of  Manhattan.  It's  all 
one  can  do  to  handle  the  present,  without 
handling  the  future,  too." 


CASUAL, — that  was  the  word  for  this 
new  point  of  view,  Sallie  saw.  All 
the  people  she  met  had  it,  and,  so 
far  as  she  could  tell,  there  was  no  pose  in 
their  attitude.  A  man  came  back  from 
South  Africa  after  an  absence  of  four 
years;  no  one  had  heard  from  him  in  the 
meantime,  and  he  had  evidently  scarcely 
been  mentioned.  He  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  in  half  an  evening,  had 
taken  his  place  as  if  there  had  been  no  in- 
terruption in  association.  Another  man  re- 
marked as  he  was  saying  good-night  after 
a  supper,  that  it  was  good-bye,  for  he  was 
off  to  India  to  get  some  local  color  for 
stories.  People  floated  in  and  out,  enjoyed 
when  they  were  present,  and  apparently  not 
missed  when  they  were  absent. 

Since  the  point  of  view  was  casual,  Sal- 
lie, when  autumn  had  come,  said  to  Avis  in 
a  casual  tone: 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  getting  some 
work?" 

"We  were  talking  of  it,  Ernest  and  I," 
Avis  responded.  "There's  a  man  we  know 
connected  with  the  bureau  of  municipal  re- 
search who  has  some  jobs  in  gift.  I'll 
speak  to  him  now." 

She  telephoned  her  friend,  then  and 
there,  and  Sallie  listened  to  a  one-sided  con- 
versation in  which  her  powers  of  research 
and  accuracy  (of  which  Avis  knew  noth- 
ing) were  heavily  extolled. 


"There !  that's  settled,"  Avis  said,  when 
she  had  hung  up  the  receiver.  "The  work's 
easy, — just  comparing  reports,  and  tabulat- 
ing other  people's  figures.  It'll  last  till 
spring,  which  is  a  good  thing,  as  you'll  be 
well  sick  of  it  by  that  time.  It's  fifteen 
dollars  a  week." 

Sallie  said  nothing,  but  her  face  fell. 
Fifteen  dollars  a  week  did  not  seem  much 
to  her, — not  So  much  as  a  competent  stenog- 
rapher would  receive,  and  she  considered 
herself  immeasurably  superior  to  stenog- 
raphers; not  so  much  as  a  school-teacher 
earned,  and  she  had  secretly  thought 
school-teaching  not  good  enough. 

Avis,  without  ever  watching  Sallie's  face, 
answered  her  thought, 

"Sallie,  if  you  were  fit  to  earn  five  thou- 
sand a  year,  you  might  save  out  of  it.  Liv- 
ing as  we  all  do,  whether  you  get  fifteen 
a  week  or  fifty,  you'd  not  save  enough  to 
more  than  bury  you.  Nobody  does,  and 
why  should  we?  Most  of  us  will  work  till 
we  die,  anyhow.  A  woman  who  is  earning 
anything  from  nine  hundred  a  year  to  two 
thousand  couldn't,  at  the  best,  save  enough 
to  have  a  comfortable  old  age,  so  she  might 
just  as  well  spend  as  she  goes  along,  and 
have  a  good  time  while  she  has  the  youth 
to  enjoy  her  good  time." 

"I  won't  save  much  out  of  fifteen  dol- 
lars," Sallie  said,  ruefully,  "but  I  won't 
have  much  to  spend,  either." 
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"You  can  spend  as  little  or  as  much  as 
you  like  in  New  York,"  Avis  said. 

rTTHAT  was  true  enough.  The  flat  Avis 
had  was  in  a  picturesque,  but  unfash- 
ionable quarter  west  of  Washington  Square. 
It  consisted  of  a  tiny  kitchen,  living-room, 
and  two  bedrooms,  one  small,  and  one  large, 
and  cost  forty  dollars  a  month.  Of  this 
Avis  paid  twenty-five,  because  she  had  the 
larger  bedroom,  and  because  she  had  more 
money.  The  furniture  was  hers,  too.  They 
got  their  own  breakfasts,  and  took  their 
other  meals  where  they  chose.  It  pleased 
Avis  to  lunch  and  dine  out,  but  Sallie  could 
not  afford  that,  and  unless  she  was  invited 
somewhere,  she  usually  had  crackers  and 
milk  for  lunch,  and  a  lamb  chop  and  some 


seasonable  vegetable,  and  cake  and  coffee 
for  dinner.  She  had  not  yet  got  to  the 
point  of  feeling  that  there  was  anything 
lonely  in  this,  partly  because  she  accepted 
a  good  many  invitations,  and  partly  because, 
following  the  new  doctrine  of  freedom, 

"whenever  she  rebelled  against  the  solitary 
chop,  she  went  to  an  Italian  sixty-cent  table 
d'hote  place  where  there  were  lights  and 

.vivacity  and  people  she  knew  who  would 
hail  her,  and  make  a  place  for  her.  It  was 
an  exciting  life  enough  and  one  which 
would  have  shocked  Sallie's  mother,  could 
she  have  known  it ;  she  would  not  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  liberal  thinking,  perhaps, 
so  much  as  by  the  illiberal  cupboard.  Sal- 
lie,  she  would  have  said,  was  not  being 
properly  nourished. 


BUT  what  Avis  said  was  true;  Sallie 
could  live  easily  enough  on  her  sixty 
dollars  a  month,  quite  irrespective 
of  what  her  rented  house  brought  her.  If 
she  spent  more  for  food,  she  would  have 
less  to  spend  for  clothes  and  laundry  and 
amusement.  She  found  out  that  what  Avis 
had.  said  about  'spending  all  one's  income 
was  true.  Women  in  Bohemia  were  not 
inclined  to  save.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
in  that  regard  each  of  them  was  a  Sallie- 
live-by-the-day.  Sallie  might  have  re- 
flected upon  the  fact,  but  she  did  no,t.  It 
should  have  seemed  strange  to  her  that 
women  with  enough  brains  to  be  econom- 
ically independent  of  fathers,  or  husbands, 
should  not  have  shown  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion in  their  expenditures.  The  girl  who 
lived  in  the  flat  above  her  made  a  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  but  she  wore  twenty-five- 
dollar  hats,  and  eighty-dollar  gowns,  and 
when  she  took  a  short  journey  she  rode  in 
a  parlor  car.  The  woman  who  lived  in  the 
flat  that  was  next  to  her  own  earned 
twenty-five  hundred  a  year;  she  made  her 
clothes  herself,  and  they  looked  worse  than 
that  even,  but  she  liked  to  ride  in  taxi- 
cabs,  and  to  dine  in  expensive  cafes,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  she  generally  owed 
small  sums  to  her  best  friends.  The  girl, 
in  the  flat  below  her,  a  kindergarten 
teacher  in  a  school  in  a  poverty-stricken 
district,  had  the  scantest  sort  of  food,  but 
she  lived  in  her  flat  alone,  and  had  the 
most  exquisite  furniture  and  books,  be- 
cause she  said  that  after  her  days  spent 
in  crowds  in  an  ugly  place  she  had  to  have 


beauty  at  night,  no  matter  what  the  cost 
might  be. 

SALLIE-LIVE-BY-THE-DAY  spent 
eight  hours  in  a  high  office  downtown, 
working  for  the  bureau  of  municipal  re- 
search. Avis  would  have  found  the  work 
interesting,  for  she  would  have  seen  the 
human  meaning  behind  the  figures  and 
results.  But  Sallie  did  not  care  for  it; 
her  one  definite  estimate  of  it  was  that, 
though  dull,  it  was  easy.  Before  spring 
came,  it  was  illuminated  for  her  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  office  was  a  man  who 
found  her  attractive.  He-  was  a  minor 
personage  like  herself,  Thomas  Weston, 
getting  eighteen  hundred  a  year  for  work 
worth  three  thousand.  He  was  steady,  not 
at  all  interesting,  considerate  and  self-effac- 
ing. It  is  not  the  type  that  usually  is  at- 
tracted to  a  woman  of  Bohemia,  and  he  did 
not  at  all  attract  Sallie,  but  the  fact  that  he 
cared  about  her  did.  She  was  just  twenty- 
six,  and  he  was  the  first  man  who  had  loved 
her. 

She  introduced  him  to  her  world,  and  he 
did  not  get  on  with  it,  nor  it  with  him. 
Weston  had  a  sense  of  humor,  but  it  was 
offset  by  a  stern  passion  for  what  he 
thought  of  as  "seemly  living."  He  did  not 
see  why  people  should  stay  in  crowded  tene- 
ment districts,  just  to  be  near  what  they 
called  the  "heart  of  things,"  when  they 
might  have  homes  in  roomy  suburbs.  He 
preferred  people  to  be  married  to  their  part- 
ners, and  he  saw  no  fun  in  sitting  .up  all 
night.  The  friends  of  Sallie-live-by-the-day 
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voted  that  he  "wouldn't  do."  Nor,  indeed, 
would  he  have  done  on  a  live-by-the-day 
basis;  but  as  a  permanency  for  the  future 
of  which  Sallie  .had  learned  not  to  think, 
the  future  when  the  taste  of  cafes  and  the 
streets  and  vivid  talk  should  have  passed, 
and  a  taste  for  the  hearth  and  peace  should 
have  come, — for  that  unbelievable  future, 
he  would  have  done  very  well. 

But  though  Sallie  told  Weston  she  could 
not  marry  him,  his  attentions  had  done  her 
good  in  the  eyes  of  other  nien.  She  had  no 
more  proposals  (at  least,  no  proper  ones), 
but  she  did  receive  more  masculine  atten- 
tion than  had  fallen  to  her  lot  heretofore. 
The  man  she  saw  most  of  was  Ernest  Can- 
trill.  She  hoped  that  their  relations  might 
develop  into  something  satisfactory  to  her- 
self, when  he  left  suddenly  for  California 
in  the  wake  of  a  rich  friend  whose  house 
he  was  to  decorate  and  could  give  no  idea 
of  when  he  might  return. 


JUST  at  that  time  Sallie's  work  in  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  drew  to 
a  close.  Quite  imbued  by  now  with  the 
casual  point  of  view,  Sallie  set  about  find- 
ing something  else,  borrowing  from  Avis 
till  she  should  have  secured  it.  For  a  time 
nothing  developed;  she  was  almost  in  the 
position  of  an  unskilled  laborer,  so  far  as 
work  for  which  she  was  fitted  was  con- 
cerned. In  June,  when  all  her  friends  had 
gone  to  the  mountains  or  the  sea,  she  was 
offered  a  chance  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  factory  girls  in  a  certain  man- 
ufacturing center.  She  had  to  dress  like 
one  of  the  disinherited,  and  get  work  in  the 
factory.  This  appealed  to  her  sense  of  the 
picturesque,  and  besides,  it  would  keep  her 
from  missing  Cantrill.  She  had  no  right 
to  miss  him,  she  knew;  it  was  inconsistent 
with  her  live-by-the-day  point  of  view,  but 
she  did  miss  him,  and  she  wanted  to  put 
him  out  of  her  mind. 


THE  new  life  was  hard;  her  surround- 
ings were  sordid,  but  she  had  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  the  play- 
acting proclivities  which  went,  perhaps, 
with  her  type.  Moreover,  she  learned 
how  meager  the  lives  of  the  disinherited 
are,  and  she  was  won  to  a  real  sym- 
pathy with  her  friends  who  sided  with 
the  under  dog.  She  returned  to  New  York 
in  the  autumn  a  broader  woman,  if  not  a 
more  contented  one.  Her  work  had  been 
no  better  done  than  a  thousand  other  wom- 
en could  have  done  it,  but  still  it  had  been 
accomplished,  and  one  of  the  results  was 
the  offer  to  act,  at  a  salary  of  seventy  dol- 
lars a  month,  as  welfare  worker  for  a 
reaper  and  harvester  factory  in  New  Jer- 
sey. The  offer  .came  by  mail,  and  Sallie 
meant  to  refuse  it.  She  had  no  mind  to 
commute  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York. 
Besides,  the  work  was  not  to  her  liking. 

But  before  she  had  a  chance  to  refuse  it, 
a  conversation  with  Avis,  newly  returned 
from  the  mountains,  changed  her  plan. 

"Sallie,"  Avis  said,  "are  you  very  much 
attached  to  this  flat  ?  And  do  you  think 
you  could  afford  to  keep  it  alone?" 

"Oh,"  Sallie  murmured,  unsteadily,  "were 
— were  you  thinking  of  joining  some  one 
else?" 

"You   see,"   Avis   said*   smiling*  "I'm 
thinking  of  marrying  again.'" 
"Marrying  again?" 

"Oh,  it  happened  after  you  went  off  fac- 


tory-girling. My  husband  as  was  got  a 
divorce  in  California;  we  were  married  out 
there,  you  know.  He's  a  dear  chap,  but  of 
course  by  this  time  he's  in  love  with  some- 
one else.  We  really  hadn't  a  fair  chance, 
separated  as  we  were." 

"Who  is  it  this  time?" 

Avis  named  a  fine-looking  radical  whom 
Sallie  liked,  a  strong  socialist,  and  a  writer 
of  tense,  muck-raking  articles.  Sallie 
sighed  inwardly  as  she  congratulated  her 
friend.  Avis  was  thirty-five,,  and  no  better 
looking  than  herself,  and  yet  she  seemed 
able  to  marry  whenever  she  wanted  to 
without  any  trouble. 

"I'll  move,  Avis,"  she  said.  "I  can  board 
for  a  while  in  one  of  the  hotels  in  Washing- 
ton Square.  I'm  going  to  take  a  job  as  a 
welfare  worker  in  New  Jersey,  just  as  a 
stop-gap." 

Sallie  had  made  an  engagement  more 
than  a  year  before  to  dine  always  on  her 
birthday  with  Wreston.  So  the  day  she  was 
twenty-seven  they  had  a  sentimental  meal 
in  a  restaurant  far  from  Bohemia,  and  Sal- 
lie told  him  she  was  still  very  happy.  After 
she  had  left  him  she  wondered  why  she  had 
said  that.  She  hated  the  welfare  work,  and 
she  was  so  tired  after  her  daily  return  from 
New  Jersey  that  she  saw  but  little  of  her 
friends.  That  night  she  wrote  resigning 
her  position. 

"Better  a  crust  and  New  York,"  she  told 
her  friends  at  a  supper  she  gave  in  cele- 
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bration  of  her  jobless  condition,  "than  dis- 
mal uplifting  in  New  Jersey." 

THE  new  husband  of  Avis  got  Sallie  a 
position  as  proofreader  in  one  of  the 
magazines  where  he  sold  his  muck-raking 
articles.  By  and  by  she  was  allowed  to 
weed  out  some  of  the  more  worthless  man- 
uscripts, and  so  on  her  twenty-eighth  birth- 
day she  was  able  to  boast  to  Weston  that 
she  was  a  sub-editor.  Pride  in  the  title 
kept  her  contented  with  her  work  for  a 
year,  and  then  the  magazine  failed.  Doubt- 
less she  might  have  found  work  on  some 
other  magazine,  but,  as  she  told  Avis,  she 
hated  the  long  hours,  and  the  confinement, 


and  the  hum-drum  surroundings.  She  had 
a  little  money  ahead,  .and  she  thought  she 
would  try  to  revive  her  old  talent  for 
writing.  So  for  the  next  year  she  knew 
perfect  physical  freedom,  rising  when  she 
pleased,  going  where  she  pleased,  seeing 
whom  she  pleased.  As  she  often  said,  a 
successful  writer  or  painter  is  the  profes- 
sional person  who  most  nearly  realizes  the 
ideal  of  full  freedom.  Some  of  her  friends 
were  secretly  amused,  for  Sallie-live-by- 
the-day  was  unconsciously  giving  herself 
the  airs  of  a  successful  writer,  while  her 
achievements  were  nothing.  She  said  she 
was  only  practising,  but  her  practising  got 
her  nowhere  with  the  magazines. 


TTT  was  the  spring,  and  she  was  thirty 
I  when  Cantrill  came  home.  Sallie  was 
a  little  tired,  a  little  thin,  but  weariness 
and  thinness  rather  became  her.  Cantrill's 
suspended  feeling  for  her  revived  with  new 
intensity.  He  proposed  a  union,  but  it  was 
a  liberal  union.  The  Sallie  in  her  that 
was  a  survival  from  her  old  traditions 
wanted  to  refuse,  overwhelmed  with  hurt 
pride  and  hurt  love.  The  Sallie-live-by- 
the-day  wanted  to  accept,  because  perhaps 
this  union  would  last,  and  besides,  no  free 
woman  would  want  to  hold  a  man  when  he 
was  ready  to  go,  and  besides,  again,  she 
might  want  to  go  first,  and  besides,  still 
again,  if  it  was  nbt  to  last,  it  would  be 
all  the  keener  while  it  was  going  on.  But 
the  old  Sallie  knew  well  enough  that  it 
Avould  be  Cantrill,  and  not  herself,  who 
would  tire,  and  that  she  would  welcome 
marriage  not  as  a  fretting  bond,  but  as  an 
anchor  of  safety. 

It  would  probably  have  been  Sallie-live- 
by-the-day  who  would  have  agreed  to  the 
union,  had  it  not  been  for  an  accident. 
Cantrrll,  pending  Sallie's  decision,  went 
with  a  camping  party  to  Canada.  While 
there  he  met  a  charming  girl,  much 
younger  than  herself,  and  very  rich.  He 
wrote  a  careful  note  to  Sallie,  which  as- 
sumed that  she  had  decided  against  him. 
Then  he  married  the  heiress,  and  Bohemia 
knew  him  no  more.  Sallie's  friends  took 
it  for  granted  that  Cantrill  had  failed  with 
her,  and  so  her  pride  was  saved,  but  not 
her  feelings.  What  hurt  her  most  was  that 
Cantrill  should  really  have  been  willing  to 
marry  at  all.  She  hated  to  think  he  had 
had  his  price.    But  sometimes  Sallie  was 


very  clear-sighted;  she  knew  that  the  point 
of  view  of  her  group  would  have  been  that 
she  had  been  a  coward,  and  she  recognized 
that  nothing  but  cowardice  had  saved  her 
from  a  final  rejection  by  Cantrill,  which 
would  have  cost  her  heavily. 

SHE  began  her  life  in  Bohemia  once 
more/  but  this  time  with  a  sense  of 
weariness.  For  some  months  she  did  some 
work  with  the  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League,  but  she  was  substituting'  for  an- 
other woman,  and  had  to  give  back  her 
position.  For  over  a  year  she  managed  a 
college  club  in  Pittsburg,  but  she  gave  that 
up,  because  she  could  not  live  away  from 
New  York.  Her  world  there  did  not  sat- 
isfy her  fully,  but  no  other  world  satisfied 
her  at  all.  For  nearly  two  years  she  had  a 
position  as  a  visitor  in  the  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
but  after  a  time  she  gave  that  up,  because 
the  distress  she  met,  day  after  day,  was  too 
harrowing.  Again,  she  did  some  work  for 
the  Consumers'  League.  Finally  she  got  a 
position  as  business  secretary  for  a  rich 
woman  who  was  interested  in  disposing  of 
a  bequest  her  husband  had  left  for  work- 
ing women. 

She  was  thirty-five  years  old,  and  she 
had  never  been  in  any  permanent  work. 
She  was  thirty-five  years  old,  and  she  was 
receiving  a  salary  of  a  hundred  dollars  a 
month,  the  highest  she  had  ever  had.  She 
was  thirty-five  years  old,  and  she  had  noth- 
ing saved  in  money,  and  no  human  treas- 
ures,— no  husband,  no  children,  not  even  a 
lover.  For  ten  years  she  had  been  Sallie- 
live-by-the-day. 
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/^NE  night  Avis  was  giving  a  party,  and 
all  of  the  old  groups  were  there,  to- 
gether with  many  new  members  .added  in 
ten  years.  Some  of  them  had  separated 
from  their  original  partners,  and  had  taken, 
new  ones.  Some  of  the  sick  ones  had  got 
well,  and  the  well  ones  had  become  sick. 
Some  of  those  who  had  lived  uptown  had 
moved  downtown,  and  some  of  those  who 
lived  downtown  had  moved  uptown.  But 
aside  from  that,  they  did  not,  at  first  glance, 
seem  to  have  changed.  There  was  the 
same  kindly  interest  in  each  other,  the 
same  burning  discussion  of  burning  ques- 
tions of  the  hour,  the  same  broad  toler- 
ances, the  same  brave  humor.  But  when 
Sallie  looked  deeper,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
there  were  changes,  especially  among  the 


women.  There  were  a  good  many  women 
of  her  age,  or,  older,  and  the  men  who 
squired  them  were  the  fledglings,  newly 
soared  into  Bohemia.  These  women 
showed  a  rather  strained  gayety,  were  too 
willing  to  pay  their  way,  to  pull  their  own 
weight.  They  were  living  by  the  day,  but 
not  with  the  confidence  of  the  men,  and 
the  married  women,  and  the  young  spin- 
sters. Two  or  three  of  them  were  the  age 
Sallie  had  been  when  she  had  first  arrived. 
They,  too,  were  artistic,  and  had  just  begun 
to  dress  up  to  their  types.  In  them  she  saw 
herself,  as  she  had  been,  feeling  her  youth, 
secure  in  a  sense  of  power,  satisfied  that 
her  environment  would  always  be  satisfy- 
ing and  able  to  regard  the  future  with 
eyes  that  were  unafraid. 


THE  second  husband  of  Avis  had  died, 
though  it  was  whispered  that  before 
that  his  affections  had  left  Avis. 
She  was  giving  this  party  to  celebrate  her 
engagement  to  a  brilliant  young  Jewish 
lawyer,  who  had  already  become  a  marked 
figure  for  the  work  he  was  doing  for  the 
labor  party.  Anyone,  looking  at  him, 
would  have  been  sure  that  he  would  attain 
both  human  and  financial  success.  He  was 
a  curious  mixture  of  the  idealist  and  the 
shrewd  business  man.  He  was  at  least  ten 
years  younger  than  Avis,  but  it  was  plain 
that  he  saw  her  through  rose-colored 
glasses.  Sallie  was  spending  the  night  with 
Avis,  and  when  everybody  had  gone,  she 
said,  wistfully, 

"Avis,  he  loves  you  very  much." 
'Think  so  ?"  said  Avis,  carelessly.  "He's 
a  dear  boy,  and  he's  doing  interesting 
things." 

"Oh, — interesting  things,"  sighed  Sallie. 

Avis  looked  at  Sallie  shrewdly,  and  then, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  their  friend- 
ship, revealed  herself  fully  to  her  friend. 

"Sallie,"  she  said,  "it  takes  a  mighty  big 
woman  to  live  our  life,  and  you're  not  big 
enough.  I'm  not  big  enough  myself.  Why 
do  you  think  I'm  marrying  Aaron  Meyer, — 
because  I  can't  live  without  him?  No,  it's 
because  I  want  him  not  to  be  able  to  live 
without  me.  Jewish  men  are  faithful,  as 
a  rule.  I  want  to  be  loved  and  needed; 
I'm  past  forty,  and  I  see  youth  going,  and 
I  want  something  that's  real.  I'll  have  to 
work  awfully  hard  to  keep  myself  young 
in  face  and  mind,  and  rub  away  that  ten 
years  between  Aaron  and  me,  but  it's  a 
smaller  price  to  pay  than  a  lonely  old  age 


would  be.  I'm  taking  my  last  chance  for 
happiness." 

"Are  you  tired  of  all  these  people? 
Don't  you  think  as  they  do  any  longer?" 
gasped  Sallie. 

"Of  course  I  think  as  they  do!  Of 
course  I'm  not  tired  of  them!  But  people 
aren't  a  person.  They're  all  background, 
and  I  want  a  foreground.  I've  got  to  have 
a  personal  life,  and  I've  found  that,  as  one 
gets  older,  it's  increasingly  hard  to  have  a 
personaljife  if  one's  all  alone.  I'm  telling 
you  what  I've  found  out,  because,  Sallie,  I 
fancy  I've  always  done  your  thinking  for 
you." 

"I— I  guess  I've  drifted,"  said  Sallie, 

helplessly. 

"If  you  get  a  chance  to  come  to  anchor, 
take  it,"  said  Avis;  "take  it,  whether  you 
want  it  very  much  or  not." 

SALLIE  drew  a  long  breath.  She  re- 
membered that  next  month  would  come 
the  birthday  dinner  with  Weston.  He  had 
already  written  her,  for  he  always  planned 
the  festival  for  a  long  time  ahead.  She 
thought  that  she  would  have  him  call  once 
before  the  occasion,  so  as  to  make  it  more 
memorable.  He  might  like  to  hear,  for 
instance,  that  she  was  converted  to  subur- 
ban life, — a  quick  conversion,  achieved 
during  the  sermon  of  Avis.  He  was  good 
and  faithful  and  not  likely  to  change  his 
mind.  A  smile  crossed  her  face  that  had 
in  it  something  resigned,  something  pa- 
thetic, something  hopeful. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  asked  Avis. 
"I'm  planning  for  my  next  new  job,"  said 
Sallie-live-by-the-day. 


Fredericll  J.  Jacllson 


IT  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
Jeff  Slocum,  deputy  sheriff  of  Pima 
County,  halted  midway  in  the  Los 
Cruzes  at  Apache  Ford  to  roll  a  cigarette 
while  his  horse  slaked  its  thirst  in  the  lim- 
pid knee-deep  waters  of  the  riffle.  The 
cigarette  lighted,  he  pulled  his  horse's  re- 
luctant head  away  from  the  lingering  end 
of  a  long  drink. 

"Come  along,  yuh  prohibitionist !"  he  or- 
dered whimsically,  "yuh  ain't  no  camel !" 

Once  off  the  river  bar  his  mount  re- 
sumed its  usual  easy  lope  until  a  mile 
beyond  the  river  bar  he  reined  in  again. 
Here  the  narrow,  "dust-choked  desert  road 
divided;  one  fork  continuing  south  to- 
wards Tres  Picos,  while  the  other  turned 
east  in  the  direction  of  Flapjack  and  La- 
guna  Springs. 

Carefully  he  inspected  the  road  for  re- 
cent hoofmarks,  but  found  none* 

"Must  be  a  tenderfoot  or  a  common 
damn  fool  if  he  stopped 'last  night!"  he 
commented  to  himself,  turning  his  horse 
back  towards  the  river.  A  hundred  yards 
from  the  fork  in  the  road,  behind  a  sand- 
dune  concealing  it  from  the  sight  of  any- 
one approaching  on  the  Laguna  road,  he 
tethered  his  mount  where  it  could  get  the 
scanty  shade  offered  by  a  tall  twin  cactus. 
A  ridge  of  sand  parallel  to  the  road  at 
the  fork  gave  excellent  cover,  and  here 
the  deputy -lay  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  traveler. 

From  overhead  the  incandescent  desert 
sun,  which  seems  to  be  hottest  about  an 
hour  before  noon,  focused  its  sweltering 
rays  directly  upon  him.  His  heavy  cordu- 
roys, none  too  comfortable  at  best  on  the 
desert,  grew  oppressively  hot  on  his  bak- 


ing limbs,  while  his  rifle  barrel  scorched 
his  hand  when  he  inadvertently  touched 
the  metal.  With  his  Stetson  perched  on 
the  extreme  back  of  his  head  and  his  flan- 
nel shirt  open  wide  at  the  throat  he  panted 
as  he  lay  watching  the  eddying  heat  waves 
on  the  Laguna  road.  To  add  to  his  fur- 
ther discomfort  a  hot  breeze  began  to  blow 
out  of  the  east.  It  gradually  increased 
until  its  lip-cracking  touch  was  hot  and 
scorching;  it  seemed  to  fairly  wither 
everything  in  its  path — the  heat  waves 
from  endless  miles  of  burning  sand  were 
carried  by  the  wind  until  it  was  a  ver- 
itable blast  from  an  inferno. 

"Death  Valley  must  be  a  bloomin'  Meth- 
odist Sunday-school  picnic  alongside  of 
this !"  he  muttered,  endeavoring  to  moisten 
his  cracked  lips  with  a  tongue  equally  de- 
void of  moisture.  "I  gotta  irrigate,  that's 
all !" 

ITH  his  rifle  under  his  arm  to  avoid 
touching  the  blistering  steel,  he 
sought  the  meager  shade  of  the  cactus 
where  his  horse  was  tethered.  He  stood 
the  rifle  in  the  shade,  and,  tilting  the  can- 
teen slung  from  his  saddle,  gulped  a  long 
refreshing  drink.  Drawing  a  small  sponge 
from  his  pocket,  he  saturated  it,  moistened 
his  horse's,  mouth  and  then  removed  his  hat 
and  placed  the  moist  sponge  in  the  crown — 
a  simple  and  efficacious  preventive  of  sun- 
stroke. 

He  once  more  scrutinized  the  Laguna 
road,  then  hastily  made  his  way  back  to 
the  sand  ridge  and  squatted  down  to  wait. 

A  mile  away  a  widening  cloud  ,  of  dust 
indicated  the  near  approach  of  his  quarry. 
With  minute  care  he  examined  his  rifle, 
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tku~acting-  the  shell  to  look  through  the 
barrel  lest  any  sand  had  found  its  wa;  '  V 
then  stood  thr  gun  upright  to  prevent  its 
growing  excessively  hot  again.  A  gun  or 
any  other  metal  object  lying  flat  in  the 
direct  rays  of  a  desert  sun  will  quickly 
absorb  enough  heat  to  render  it  extremely 
uncomfortable  to  handle,  but,  when  stand- 
ing vertically,  remains  comparatively  cool. 

From  the  shade  of  the  cactus  to  his 
right,  his  horse  suddenly  gave  vent  to  a 
shrill  neigh  of  greeting.  The  wind  had 
carried  the  odor  of  animal  perspiration 
from  the  approaching  horse. 

"I'd  oughta  thought  of  that,"  he  mut- 
tered disgustedly  as  he  made  his  way  back 
to  the  horse.  But  he  believed  no  harm 
had  been  done,  for  the  high  wind  would 
have  prevented  the  sound  from  reaching 
the  rider  at  that  distance. 

From  a  tube  he  squeezed  some  gun 
grease,  a  particularly  sticky  compound,  and 
smeared  it  over  the  inside  of  the  animal's 
.nostrils.  The  horse  sneezed  violently  a 
few  times  in  an  endeavor  to  remove  the 
objectionable  stuff,  then  stood  in  dejected 
silence. 

Slocum  went  back  to  the  sand  ridge 
knowing  that  the  horse  would  be  too  dis- 
gusted or  its  sense  of  smell  too  much  im- 
paired to  neigh  again  until  the  grease  had 
been  wiped  from  its  nostrils. 

QOON  the  dust  raised  by  the  approaching 
^  rider  began  to  blow  over  him,  then 
came  the  faint  creak  of  protesting  saddle 
leather  on  the  wind  as  the  horseman  drew 
nearer. 

When  he  could  hear  the  soft  plod  and 
crunch  of  the  sand  under  the  horse's  hoofs 
directly  opposite  him,  Slocum  shoved  the 
barrel  of  his  Winchester  over  the  ridge. 

"Stick  'em  up — high !"  he  ordered; 

For  a  reply  the  horseman  wheeled  like 
a  flash,  one  foot  slipped  from  the  stirrup 
and  hooked  onto  the  saddle  horn  so  that 
the  rider  hung  sheltered  by  the  body  of 
the  horse,  and  a  Colt  barked  viciously  three 
times  in  rapid  succession. 

The  sharp  crack  of  the  30-30  had  come 
with  the  first  revolver  shot  as  the  man 
was  dropping  behind  the  horse.  The  sud- 
den cruel  jerk  on  the  bit  as  the  rider  swung 
his  horse  had  pulled  the  animal's  head 
high  in  the  air  just  in  time  to  intervene 
between^the  rifle  bullet  and  its  intended 
mark.  With  the  mush-roomed  bullet  in  its 
brain  the  horse  dropped  in  its  tracks. 

The  first  revolver  shot  had  thrown  a 


spurt  of  sand  into  the  officer's  eyes,  and 
he  had  dropped  his  head  below  the  top  of 

the  dune  as!  frj-.  ■„!  ^avorea  .j  r^pc  out  the 
smarting  grit  with  the  aid  of  choice  ana 
select  profanity  reserved  for  use  only  upon 
very  special  occasions.  The  second  bullet 
from  the  Colt  buried  itself  in  the  sand, 
while  the  third  whizzed  harmlessly  over 
the  ridge. 

Cautiously,  Slocum  raised  his  head,  then 
ducked  hastily  at  the  spiteful  crack  of  the 
Colt.  His  hat  had  flown  off  and  lay  be- 
hind him  on  the  sand,  a  ragged  perfora- 
tion through  the  dented  crown. 

"How  in  the  name  of  Salton.Sink  did 
I  miss  at  that  range?"  he  wondered  aloud 
about  his  shooting.  He  recovered  his 
headgear.  "Right .  through  the  sponge, 
too !"  he  grinned.  Sliding  along  behind 
the  ridge  for  twenty  feet  he  stood  erect 
for  a  hasty  survey. 

T-TE'  dropped  back  again  an  infinitesimal 
A  A  fraction  of  a  second  before  the  Colt 
put  a  bullet  through  the  space  his  head  had 
briefly  occupied. 

"Lord!"  he  thought  half  in  admiration. 
"That  hombre  shoots  sudden  and  promis- 
cuous like  a  wolf-trap  closes !"  But  he 
knew  he  had  his  man.  Thirty  feet  away 
on  the  sandy  road  the  outlaw  sat  facing 
him,  his  legs  pinned  down  by  the  body  of 
his  head  horse. 

Rifle  in  hand,  Slocum  slipped  away  into 
the  desert.  Twenty  minutes  later  he  sud- 
denly popped  up  from  behind  a  sand-hill 
at  the  outlaw's  back. 

"Hands  up !"  he  ordered  tersely,  "I  got 
yuh  cold!" 

Sullenly,  the  Colt  was  cast  aside  and  the 
hands  elevated. 

"Come  awn,"  their  owner  drawled  with 
rather  an  air  of  relief  in  his  tone,  "an' 
pull  this  yeah  cahcuss  offen  my  laigs!" 

The  soft  southern  accent  recalled  mem- 
ories to  the  officer,  memories  of  his  boy- 
hood home  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee 
whence  he  had  fled  after  badly  wounding 
two  revenue  officers  in  a  running  fight 
when  he  was  but  a  lad  of  sevente'en.  In 
the  intervening  twelve  years  he  had  not 
dared  to  communicate  with  his  family. 
They  were  almost  forgotten,  as  he  was 
sure  he  was  by  them,  for  he  had  been  a 
wild  youth  for  his  age,  a  ne'er-do-well,  the 
bane  of  his  parents'  existence.  Mean- 
while, his  southern  accent  had  nearly  dis- 
appeared into  the  colloquialisms  of  the 
southwest. 
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^  Silently  he  picked  up  the  revolver, 
ejected  the  shells  with  which  it  had  been 
relono^a-,,v1* :  Paretic  J  „  p^boner  _  for 
hidden  weapons.  There  was  a  heavy  bulge 
in  the  front  of  his  shirt.  Slocum  pulled 
out  a  heavy  buckskin  bag. 

"What's  that?"  he  inquired,  hefting  the 
Weight  with  his  hand. 

"Six  hundred  dollars/'  replied  the  pris- 
oner with  acerbity,  "It's  mine — I  won  it! 
Say,  ain't  you-all  goin'  to  git  my  laigs 
loose?"  he  inquired  querulously. 

"Sure !"  answered  Slocum.  He  hand- 
cuffed his  prisoner,  then  walked  towards 
the  rock  behind  which  his  horse  stood  hid- 
den, carrying  the  buckskin  bag  of  money 
in  his  hand. 

"Fix  yuh  in  a  jiffy!"  he  called  over  his 
shoulder.  He  dropped  the  money  out  of- 
the  way  into  a  saddlebag,  slippecj  the  lines 
over  the  head  of  the  horse  and  rode  back 
to  where  his  man  was  impatiently  waiting. 
As  he  rode  he  removed  his  riata  from  the 
saddle  horn  and  adjusted  a  loop. 

TJF  IS  horse  shied  violently  at  the  smell  of 
blood  from  the  dead  animal,  but  he 
quieted  him  with  a  pat  on  the  neck. 

"Steady,  boy,  steady!"  he  soothed  him, 
then  dropped  his  shortened  loop  over  a. 
stiffening  leg  of  the  dead  horse,  took  a 
couple  of  turns  of  the  rope  around  his 
saddle  horn  and  dragged  the  deadening 
weight  from  the  lower  extremities  of  his 
prisoner. 

"Ain't  no  bones  cracked,  I  reckon,"  he 
announced  a  little  later  after  a  superficial 
examination  of  the  numbed  limbs.  "If  yuh 
weren't  young  an*  limber,  an'  if  it  had  been  , 
anywhere  but  on  that  soft  sand  yuh'd  have 
been  mighty  nigh  ready  for  the  junk-pile !" 

"Maybe  they  ain't  no  bones  bust,"  com- 
plained the  prisoner  with  a  grim  smile, 
"but  if  I  didn't  see  them  right  there  in 
front  of  me  I'd  never  know  I  had  any 
laigs  at  all.    I  cain't  feel  them!" 

While  the  prisoner  underwent  the  agony 
of  the  circulation  slowly  returning  to  his 
badly  numbed  limbs,  the  officer  leisurely 
inspected  him.  He  was  not  more  than  one 
or  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  with  crisp 
curly  black  hair  and  soft  brown  eyes.  In 
the  boyish  face  there  was  not  a  single  line 
that  hinted  at  either  viciousness  or  dissi- 
pation, but  the  brow  and  eyes  held  signs 
of  worry  beyond  'his  years.  Something 
vaguely  and  hauntingly  familiar  about  the 
face  and  eyes  puzzled  Slocum.  He  was 
almost  certain  he  had  seen  him  before. 
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"See  if  yuh  kin  walk  now !"  he  finally 

The  boy  struggled  to  his  knees,  endeav- 
ored to  stand  erect,  then  oaddenly  col- 
lapsed, his  severely  strained  muscles  re- 
fusing to  bear  his  weight. 

"  'Tain't  as  bad  as  it  might  have  been," 
consoled  the  deputy.  "A  little  rest  is  all 
you  need.  I  seen  a  feller  oncst  after  a 
hoss  fell  on  him,  an'  I  wouldn't  have  give 
a  plugged  two-bit  piece  Mex,  for  what 
good  there  was  left  in  him.  Here,  I'll 
boost  yuh  on  my  hoss,  an'  we'll  mosey  on 
to  the  river!" 

HILE  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Los  Cruzes  they  heard  the  sound 
as  of  rushing  waters.  They  topped  the  last 
ridge  and  the  river  lay  before  them — a 
very  much  changed  stream  from  the  clear 
shallow  rivulet  the  deputy  had  forded  in 
the  morning.  From  bank  to  bank,  a  full 
two  hundred  yards  across,  the  Los  Cruzes 
was  a  mighty  rushing  river,  a  mad  brown 
torrent  hurrying  frantically  on  its  way  to- 
ward the  distant  Colorado. 

A  cloud-burst  in  the  mountains  had  filled 
every  coulee  and  flooded  every  canyon 
leading  to  the  Los  Cruzes,  which  drained 
the  entire  northern  and  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Piedra  Blanca.  Here  and  there  an 
uprooted  tree  floating  on  the  swift  current 
bore  mute  witness  to  the  havoc  wrought 
in  the  distant  mountains  by  the  swift,  sud- 
den avalanche  of  water.  Now  and  then 
the  carcass  of  a  sheep  sped  by  in  grim 
silence.  Occasionally,  they  heard  the  rum- 
ble of  some  huge  boulder,  loosened  by  the 
force  of  the  flood,  as  it  went  on  its  way 
down  the  stone-paved  river-bed  to  find 
another  resting  place.  « 

For  a  moment,  both  officer  and  prisoner 
stood  spellbound  by  the  spectacle. 

"Well,  heah's  where  yuh  get  a  chance 
to  rest  up  your  legs !"  announced  Slocum. 
"We  ain't  none  too  strong  on  grub,  but 
we'll,  just  natu'ally  camp  right  heah  to- 
night. By  mornin'  that  creek'll  be  so  tame 
that  it'll  eat  from  your  hand.  Sudden 
come,  sudden  go,  is  the  way  she  works 
when  she  gets  a  tantrum  that-a-way !" 

A  little  later  Slocum  divided  his  scant 
supply  of  food  with  his  prisoner.  This 
seemed  to  ease  the  restraint  between  them, 
and  gradually  they  drifted  into  conversa- 
tion. 

"How'd  yuh  come  to  shoot  up  Mesquite's 
place,"  Slocum  casually  inquired  a  little 
later;  "jes'  to  get  that  money?" 
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The  prisoner  indignantly  contradicted  his 
captor's  guess. 

"I  ain't  no  thief  !"  he  blurted  out,  almost 
in  tears.  "Ef  yuh  want  to  hear  it,  I'll  tell 
yuh  the  whole  business.  It  kinda  relieves 
a  fellah  to  tell  his  troubles  to  someone, 
even  if  it  is  a  sheriff !" 

"Sure  it  does.  Go  ahead,"  invited  Slo- 
cum  freely.  "You  don't  look  like  no  thief. 
Tell  the  whole  yarn.    I'd.  like  to  hear  it !" 

XT7E-UNS  live  in  Tennessee,"  the  boy 
began.  "Ma  an'  dad  an'  Sis.  Ten 
yeahs  ago  dad  got  sent  up  for  moonshinin'. 
They  let  him  go  about  a  yeah  ago,  but  he'd 
lost  his  health  in  prison  where  he  didn't  get 
no  sun  an'  he's  been  sickly  all  the  time  now. 
But  me  an'  ma's  right  husky,  an'  we  kep' 
enough  corn  in  the  crib  so's  we  didn't 
starve.  Poor  Sis  has  been  ailin'  for  a  right 
smart  spell — Doc  Heffron  'lows  as  she's  got 
hip-joint  disease.  She's  sixteen  now,  an'  as 
purty  as  a  picture,  but  all  the  time  she's  jes' 
wastin'  away.  Doc  Heffron  said  nothin'  but 
a  specialist's  operation  could  cure  her.  Five 
hundred  dollars  is  what  it  would  cost.  Five 
hundred  dollars  !  It  doesn't  sound  like  much 
to  you,  perhaps,  but  five  hundred  dollars  is 
a  small  fortune  in  the  mountains.  Dad 
reckoned  we'd  have  to  sell  the  farm.  We 
tried  to  sell  it — no  one  would  buy  it.  Three 
hundred  dollars  was  all  we  could  mortgage 
it  for.  We  wanted  the  money  so  bad,  and 
it   jes'  seemed  like  we  couldn't  get  it. 

God  "  the  boy  wiped  the  hot  tears  from 

his  eyes.  "God!  I'd  jes'  do  anything  for 
Sis,  an'  I  started  out  to  raise  the  rest  of 
the  money.  I  worked  on  a  river  boat  for 
a  while,  then  beat  my  way  on  freight  trains 
to  the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas  and  worked 
like  a  darn  niggah  till  the  season  was  over. 
I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  saved 
then.  I  only  needed  fifty  dollars  more.  I 
come  West  and  tried  the  ranches  in  Texas. 
Too  many  men  theh.  They  'lowed  Cleve- 
lan'  had  brought  hard  times  an'  wouldn't 
pay  enough  ovah  my  grub  for  me  to  save 
fifty  dollars  in  a  yeah,  so  I  jes'  kep'  on 
a-comin'.  I  tried  the  mines  in  New  Mexico. 
It  was  the  same  theh,  they  was  firin',  not 
hirin',  so  I  jes'  kep'  a-comin'. 

YESTERDAY  afternoon  I  done  got 
*■  chucked  offen  a  freight  train  in  La- 
guna  Springs.  Theh  wa'n't  no  othah  train 
I  could  git  befoh  today,  so  las'  night  while 
I  was  waitin'  I  stepped  into  this  Mesquite's 
place.  Theh  was  a  pokah  game  a-runnin' 
an'  I  watched  it  awhile.   God,  it  was  awful 


to  watch  all  that  money  sHdin'  back  an 
forth  so  careless  on  the  tgjge  when  J  onl> 
needed  fifty  dollars  to  have  SClg/sos 
Sis  could  git  cured.  Somethin'  inside  gits 
a-tellin'  me  that  I  wouldn't  have  to  go  any 
fu'thah  for  that  fifty  dollars,  so  I  bought 
a  ten-dollar  stack  an'  set  in.  I  knew  how 
to  play  a  tight  game  an'  dribbled  along, 
playin'  careful— thinkin'  all  the  time  about 
Sis.  I  won  a  few  small  pots  an*  a  couple 
of  antes — fifteen  or  sixteen  dollars,  maybe 
— an*  then  I  got  four  aces.  Caught  'em 
cold  befoh  the  draw !  They  wa'n't  playin' 
straights,  so  I  held  the  high  hand  an'  I  jes' 
quietly  fished  up  the  rest  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty  to  make  a  hog-killin'. 

"Theh  was  six  hundred  dollars  in  that  pot 
when  I  showed  down  my  four  aces  an' 
started  to  pull  in  the  money — I  was  goin' 
to  quit  then — God,  I  felt  good  at  havin' 
enough  money  to  have  Sis  cured  without 
mortgagin'  the  farm — an'  then,  the  fellow 
who'd  called  me  last  shows  down  four  jacks 
an'  a  fifth  ace.  He  pulled  a  gun  on  me.  I 
grabbed  it  quick  an'  twisted  it  up  on  him. 
I  was  stronger  than  him,  an'  when  he  pulled 
the  trigger  his  shoulder  got  smashed — 
pretty  bad  I  reckon.  Then  I  got  the  gun  in 
my  hand — we  learns  to  shoot  young  in 
Tennessee — an'  when  another  gambler  tried 
to  horn  an'  draw  on  me  I  beat  him  to  it — >. 
got  him  in  the  shootin'  arm.  Then  I  took 
the  belt  of  shells  from  the  fellow  who 
showed  down  four  jacks,  grabbed  the 
money  in  the  pot  an'  skipped  out  on  a  hoss 
I  found  hitched  at  the  rail  outside." 

AN'  right  there  was  where  yuh  got  in 
bad !"  interjected  the  officer.  "Stealin' 
that  hoss  was  a  worse  crime  accordin'  to  the 
ethics  of  this  Territory  than  if  you'd  shot 
up  a  dozen  men.  It  was  such  a  clear  case 
of  self-defense  that  they  wouldn't  have 
arrested  yuh  for  shootin'  those  two  hom- 
bres.  But  they're  sure  after  your  scalp  for 
stealin'  that  hoss.  The  marshal's  posse 
followed  yuh  to  the  county  line  last  night, 
then  they  went  back  to  Flapjack  and  tele- 
graphed to  La  Verde  for  us  to  head  yuh  off. 
Sheriff  Peters  is  out  after  rustlers  an'  I 
don't  like  to  be  bothered  with  a  posse  when 
I  go  after  one  man,  so  I  come  out  an'  got 
yuh  alone.  Where  was  yuh  headin'  for 
when  I  got  yuh?" 

"I  reckoned  if  I  kep'  headin'  No'thwest 
I'd  strike  the  Santa  Fe  an'  jump  a  freight 
goin'  East.  Maybe  I  could  give  the  conduc- 
tor a  few  dollars  an'  ride  in  the  caboose. 
To  damnation  with  a  country  like  this  any- 
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how.  In  Tennessee  if  I'd  a  got  a  start 
like  that  I'd  a  got  away  clean !" 

"Yeh,  it's  some  different  back  there. 
Why  didn't  yuh  hit  the  S.  P.  at  Flapjack?" 

"Then  I'd  have  to  go  right  back  through 
Laguna  again.  I  might  have  got  chucked 
offen  the  train  the  second  time." 

The  deputy  chuckled. 

"You'd  have  been  outa  luck  proper  then, 
wouldn't  yuh?"  He  sobered  again  as  he 
said,  "That's  sure  too  bad  about  that  sister 
of  your'n.  Yuh  say  yuh're  from  Tennessee 
— from  the  mountains?  What  part  of  the 
country  ?" 

"The  Bainbridge  mountings,  south  paht," 
Was  the  reply. 

"South  Bainbridge  Mountains !"  ex- 
claimed the  deputy.  "D'yuh  happen  to 
know  anyone  in  those  parts  by  the  name  of 
Slocum?" 

"Why,"  came  the  surprised  answer,  "my 
name's  Slocum — Frank  Slocum !" 

"Did  yuh  have  a  brother  Jeff?" 

"Yes,  he  ran  away  from  the  revenoos  a 
long  time  ago  an'  got  killed  down  in  Mem- 
phis." 

The  officer's  face  suddenly  turned  care- 
worn and  haggard. 

"Oh,  God !"  he  thought  in  agony,  "why 
this  to  me?  My  little  sister — my  little 
brother  " 

"What's  the  matter?"  inquired  Frank, 
noticing  his  captor's  agitation. 

The  deputy  raised  his  head  to  face  his 
brother. 

"I'm  Jeff !"  he  announced  hoarsely. 

"Jeff!"  the  younger  man  exclaimed  in 
bewilderment.  "Jeff!  My  brother,  Jeff! 
Then  you  wa'n't  killed  in  Memphis !" 

"No,  I  wasn't  in  Memphis  at  all.  I  went 
North  to  Chicago  first,  then  West.  I  was 
afraid  to  write  home  for  fear  they'd  trace 
me  by  the  letter !"  he  explained  dully. 

"CRANK  arose  to  his  feet,  a  new  hope 
showing  in  his  eyes.  "Jeff,"  he  pleaded, 
holding  out  his  manacled  hands,  "let  me  go 
home  to  Sis.  She  and  dad  need  me.  Jeff, 
you  can't  refuse  me !  You  must,  Jeff,  you 
must !" 

Slowly,  Jeff  stood  erect,  every  muscle  in, 
his  face  showing  his  suffering  and  terrific 
mental  strain. 

"Frank,"  he  declared,  almost  with  a  sob, 
"as  an  officer  of  the  law  I  took  an  oath 
to  perform  certain  duties.  Don't  ask  me 
to  break  that  oath  !" 

"Oath,  hell !"  flared  the  younger  man. 
"What's  that  oath  compared  with  the  life 


of  your  little  sister?  It  would  kill  her  surely 
if  I  didn't  come  back.  I'm  all  she  has.  It's 
been  only  her  love  for  me  that's  kept  her 
alive  for  the  last  two  years.  Dad  an'  ma 
don't  understand  her  like  I  do.  My  God, 
Jeff,  you  ain't  that  cold-blooded,  are  you?" 

"I  can't  let  you  go,  Frank!"  Jeff  placed 
his  hand  on  his  brother's  shoulder,  then 
turned  away  as  though  to  gaze  at  him  were 
more  than  he  could  bear  without  breaking 
down. 

His  revolver  hung  openly  in  the  un- 
guarded holster  at  his  thigh.  Frank's  hands 
were  handcuffed  in  front. 

Like  a  flash  Frank  snatched  the  Colt. 

"Hands  up !"  he  ordered  triumphantly. 
"Now,  you  damn  unnatural  brother,  shell 
out  that  handcuff  key.  One  hand  only, 
keep  the  other  up.  Sit  on  that  rock,  while 
I  get  these  off.  I've  got  a  mind  to  put  them 
on  yuh,  but  I  won't !" 

"PARLY  the  next  morning  a  footsore, 
weary,  dusty  figure  limped  up  to  the 
station  agent  at  Flapjack,  twelve  miles  west 
of  Laguna  Springs  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific. 

"When's  the  next  train  for  La  Verde  ?" 
he  inquired. 
"T£n-fifty." 

"Ten-fifty,"  repeated  Jeff.  "An'  say,  this 
is  more  important,  where's  the  nearest 
eatin'  joint?" 

An  hour  later  he  strolled  up  to  the  depot 
again  and  stood  in  the  tiny  waiting  room 
rolling  a  cigarette  with  the  serenity  of  mind 
that  comes  from  a  full  stomach  and  a  clear 
conscience. 

"Duty,"  he  soliloquized,  after  a  couple  of 
deep  and  satisfying  puffs,  "is  a  blame' 
funny  thing  when  yuh  look  at  it  all  around 
from  the  middle.    It  sure  is! 

"Le's  see,  he's  headin'  North  for  the 
Santa  Fe !"  he  mused.  "I  reckon  he's  on  a 
train  by  this  time !" 

He  sauntered  over  to  the  agent  and  asked 
for  a  telegraph  blank.    Then  he  wrote: 

"Peters,  Sheriff, 
"La  Verde. 
"Shot  his  horse.   He  made  clean  getaway 
on  mine.     Headed  south  on  Tres  Picos 
road. 

"Jeff  Slocum." 

"How  much?"  he  inquired. 
The  agent  counted  the  words.  "Forty 
cents,"  he  replied. 

Jeff  tossed  a  half  dollar  on  the  counter. 
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"Have  a  cigar  on  me,"  he  told  the  agent, 
then  strolled  out  onto  the  platform.  He 
gazed  down  the  track  to  the  distant  point 
where  the  rails  converged  and  merged  into 
one.  Then  a  thought  struck  him  and  he 
chuckled. 


THE  empty  auditorium  of  Emanuel 
Baptist  Church  echoed  weirdly  the 
dying  strains  of  a  medieval  fugue 
that  George  King,  the  organist,  had  just 
finished  playing. 

King  was  alone,  practising  for  the  next 
Sunday's  services,  but  he  had  a  penchant 
for  medieval  compositions,  and  one  he  had 
just  finished  was  of  the  kind  that  sets 
waves  of  unnamable  emotions,  on  the  bor- 
derland between  horror  and  delight,  ram- 
pant in  the  hearts  of  those  who  listen.  The 
organist  himself  felt  the  spell  of  his  music. 

In  the  dim  light  from  the  shaded  electric 
over  the  music  rack  he  saw  the  door  from 
the  belfry  tower  slowly  open.  There  was 
no  sound.  It  was  foolish  of  King,  but  it 
gave  him  an  uncanny  feeling,  the  sight  of 
that  door  so  slowly  opening  soundlessly. 
The  organist  moved  his  lips  to  speak  but 
for  some  reason  no  words  passed  them. 

A  foot  protruded  from  behind  the  door. 
A  man's  body  followed  but  King  had  no 
eyes  for  it.  All  he  saw  was  a  pale,  hag- 
gard-eyed face  which  in  the  dim  light 
seemed  suspended,  swimming,  in  space.  It 
was  the  face  of  a  man  hounded  by  terror — 
the  face  of  Theodore  Durrant,  one  of 
George  King's  closest  friends. 
The  organist  sprang  to  his  side. 
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"I'll  bet  Frank  thinks  I'm  a  hell  of  a 
sheriff  as  well  as  that  kind  of  a  brother," 
he  murmured  with  a  grin.  "The  poor  kid 
doesn't  know  that  I  deliberately  gave  him 
the  chance  to  grab  my  gun  and  get  back  to 
Sis  with  the  money." 


^What  is  the  matter?  What  have  you 
seen?"  he  cried. 

"I  have  been  near  death,"  gasped  Dur- 
rant. "Let  me  get  a  little  strength  and  I 
will  tell  you." 

King  helped  him  to  the  organ  bench  and 
in  broken  sentences  Durrant,  who  was 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school, 
gasped  out: 

"I  came  here  to — go  over  some — papers, 
George.  I  smelled  gas.  For  a  long  time — 
I  couldn't  tell  where  it  came  from — but  at 
last  I  traced  it  to  the  belfry.  Somehow  a 
jet  had  been  left  open.  I  didn't  realize — 
how  badly  it  was  getting  me — so  I  went  on. 
Just  as  I  got  my  fingers  on  the  jet  I 
seemed  to  be  sinking  through  measureless 
space. 

"Well— I  got  it  turned  off  before  I  fell,  I 
guess,  for  when  I  came  too,  everything  was 
all  right.  I  had  opened  a  window  in  the 
belfry  first  and  that's  all  that  saved  my 
life." 

/'How  long  ago  did  you  go  up  there?" 
King  asked. 

"About  three  o'clock." 

"Great  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  the  organ- 
ist, "you  must  have  been  lying  there  for 
two  hours.  It's  funny  I  didn't  smell  any 
gas  here,  but  I  didn't  come  in  until  half- 
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past  four,  and,  as  the  windows  were  open, 
I  suppose  it  all  blew  out." 

DURRANT  was  gaining  strength,  but  he 
did  not  seem  strong  enough  to  go  home 
and  the  organist  hurried  to  a  drug  store 
where  he  procured  stimulants.  After  ad- 
ministering them  he  walked  with  Durrant 
to  his  home  where  he  was  living  with  his 
parents. 

That  night  Durrant  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  attend  the  prayer  meeting  of 
the  Emanuel  Baptist  Church  and  sat  be- 
hind Mrs.  C.  G.  Noble  of  No.  209  Twenty- 
first  Street.  The  young  man  was  fre- 
quently in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Nobie's 
niece,  Blanche  Lamont,  and  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  him  to  sit  behind  her  in  the  meet- 
ing and  when  it  was  over  to  walk  home' 
with  her. 

"Is  not  Blanche  here  to-night?"  asked 
Durrant,  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Noble  sitting 
alone. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "and  I  wish  I  knew 
where  she  was.  She  didn't  corne  home 
from  school  this  afternoon,  but  I  thought 
probably  she  had  gone  to  supper  with  one 
of  the  girls  and  would  come  here  to-night, 
as  she  often  does." 

"I'm  sorry  she  isn't  with  us,"  the  young 
man  said,  "especially  as  I  have  a  book,  'The 
Newcomes,'  which  she  particularly  wanted 
to  read.  But  it  doesn't  matter — I'll  send  it 
around  to  her.  Please  pay  my  respects  to 
her." 

Mrs.  Noble  went  directly  home  from  the 
prayer  meeting,  but  Blanche  was  not  there. 
The  next  day  dragged  away  without  the 
girl's  return.  It  was  the  same  for  almost 
a  week. 

Then  Mrs.  Noble,  who  had  been  silent 
through  an  almost  fanatical  abhorrence  of 
publicity,  communicated  with  the  police 
and  statements  were  given  to  all  the  news- 
papers. Durrant  was  one  of  the  first  to  call 
at  Mrs.  Noble's  home  after  Blanche's  dis- 
appearance was  made  public.  He  prom- 
ised to  help  in  every  way. 

A  FEW  days  later,  very  sober,  he  called 
on  Mrs.  Noble.  The  good  woman  was 
terror-stricken  at  his  very  manner.  "My 
friend,"  he  said,  with  a  break  in  his  voice, 
"you  must  prepare  yourself  for  a  very  hard 
blow." 

"My  niece  is  dead?"  sobbed  Mrs.  Noble. 
"I  know  it  before  you  speak.  I  see  it  in 
your  face." 

"No,  no,"  said  D*urrant,  "not  dead." 


"Then  tell  me  about  her.  Let  me  go  to 
her,"  pleaded  the  frantic  woman. 

"I  said  'not  dead,' "  Durrant  continued, 
"because  she  has  not  departed  from  this 
life.  Worse  still !  She  has  departed  from 
the  life  of  morality." 

Mrs.  Noble  sank  upon  the  sofa  and  bur- 
ied her  face  in  her-clenched  hands-. 

"I  am  even  now  on  the  verge  of  learning 
in  which  of  a  certain  number  of  disrepu- 
table houses  she  is  lodged  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  I  shall  bend  every  effort  to 
persuade  her  to  return  to  you,  who  I  know 
will  forgive  her." 

Mrs.  Noble  thanked  him  and  promised, 
in  accordance  with  his  advice,  that  she 
would  not  move  in  the  matter  until  he  had 
made  his  effort  to  bring  Blanche  home. 
Whatever  chance  the  girl  had  of  piecing 
together  her  broken  life,  he  said,  depended 
upon  avoiding  publicity. 

A  day  or  so  later,  April  13th,  Mrs.  Noble 
received  in  the  mail  a  copy  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  It  was  folded  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  as  she  unrolled  it  three 
rings  dropped  out.  They  were  rings 
Blanche  Lamont  wore  when  she  left  her 
house  on  April  3d  for  the  last  time. 

/^JlfT  the  same  day  that  Mrs.  Noble  re- 
ceived  Blanche's  three  rings,  Mrs. 
Nolt,  Miss  Stevens  and  Miss  Lord  started 
together  to  go  to  the  Emanuel  Baptist 
Church  to  decorate  the  room  for  Easter 
Sunday,  the  day  following. 

"I  wonder  where  Minnie  Williams  is," 
said  Miss  Lord. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Miss  Stevens.  "She 
wasn't  at  Dr.  Vogel's  at  the  Christian  En- 
deavor meeting  last  night." 

"Gracious !  I  hope  we're  not  going  to 
have  another  Blanche  Lamont  case,"  said 
the  first  speaker.  "I  don't  see  why  the 
police  haven't  done  something  about  that. 
It's  frightful  to  think  that  a  person  can 
drop  out  of  sight  in  a  city  like  this  and 
never  a  sign  of  her  be  found." 

"They  say  young  Durrant  was  the  last 
person  seen  with  her,"  said  Miss  Stevens. 
"Minnie  Edwards  came  out  of  the  Normal 
School  with  Blanche,  but  when  they  met 
Durrant  outside  Minnie  Edwards  took  a 
trolley  car  and  saw  Blanche  and  Durrant 
get  on  the  bus." 

"And  the  papers  say  that  Mrs.  Leake 
saw  them  go  into  the  church,"  said  Mrs. 
Nolt.  "She  was  in  the  window  looking 
for  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Maguire,  who  was 
visiting  from  Sacramento,  and  she  saw 
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Durrant  go  into  the  church  with  a  young 
woman  who  answered  Blanche  Lamont's 
description,  though  she  herself  didn't  know 
the  girl." 

"Oh,  the  papers  say  a  lot  of  things,"  said 
Miss  Stevens,  "but  you  can't  believe  them. 
They'll  be  trying  to  say  Theodore  Durrant 
is  mixed  up  in  this  thing  next.  He's  just 
the  kind  of  man  they  delight  in  dragging 
down — superintendent  of  a  Sunday-school, 
secretary  of  the  Christian  Endeavor,  prom- 
ising young  medical  student.  They  say  he's 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Cooper  Medical  Col- 
lege." 

"Well,  I  don't  care,"  said  Miss  Lord.  "I 
don't  like  him  so  very  much.  He's  been 
acting  queer  lately  anyway.  Last  night, 
though  he  is  secretary  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor, he  never  got  to  the  meeting  until 
nine  o'clock,  and  then  he  was  so  flustered 
and  nervous  that  he  wasn't  any  use,  and 
you  all  know  how  strange  he  acted  with 
George  King  the  day  Blanche  disap- 
peared." 

"Yes,  and  last  night  he  went  prowling 
off  to  the  church  when  the  meeting  broke 
up  at  midnight,"  said  Mrs.  Nolt.  "Ugh !  I 
positively  almost  hate  to  go  in  there." 

"Nonsense,"  ejaculated  Miss  Stevens. 
"If  there  was  anything  wrong,  after  all 
that  gossip,  don't  you  suppose  the  police 
would  have  arrested  Durrant  by  now? 
Why,  Captain  Lees  told  George  that  Dur- 
rant was  so  far  above  suspicion  that  they 
didn't  need  to  bother  about  him." 

BY  now  the  young  women  were  inside 
the  church.  Mrs.  Nolt  entered  first 
and,  holding  a  great  bundle  of  flowers  in 
one  arm,  opened  the  door  to  the  library. 

For  a  second  she  stared  wildly  at  some- 
thing lying  at  her  feet.  She  screamed, 
staggered  back,  and,  as  her  arms  dropped 
limply  at  her  side,  the  huge  bundle  of  flow- 
ers she  had  carried  showered  over  the  body 
of  a  girl  lying  very  still,  and  in  a  very 
ugly  manner,  on  the  library  floor. 

The  three  women  ran  screaming  to  the 
street.  A  policeman,  attracted  by  their 
cries,  hurried  into  the  church. 

There  lay  Minnie  Williams.  Her  cloth- 
ing was  almost  entirely  torn  from  her  body, 
which  had  suffered  numerous  stab  wounds. 
Some  of  the  torn  clothing  had  been  stuffed 
into  her  mouth  as  a  gag;  a  broken  knife 
was  sheathed  in  her  breast,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  crime  even  more  despicable 
than  murder  had  been  committed. 

News  of  the  murder  traveled  with  the 


speed  of  the  telegraph,  and  evidence  began 
to  pour  in  to  the  detective  bureau.  Charles 
Hill,  of  203^  Bartlett  Street,  told  Captain 
Lees  that  ^e  had  seen  a  man  whom,  from 
Hill's  description,  might  have  been  Dur- 
rant, enter  the  church  at  8  o'clock  the  pre- 
vious evening  with  a  woman  he  believed  to 
be  Minnie  Williams. 

Captain  Lees  assigned  Detectives  John 
Seymour,  Ed.  Gibson  and  A.  Anthony  to 
the  case.  Seymour  and  Gibson  went  to 
Durrants'  home  and  found  Minnie  Wil- 
liams' purse  in  his  clothing.  Durrant  him- 
self had  left  San  Francisco  that  very  morn- 
ing with  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  State 
Militia. 

Anthony  made  haste  to  Walnut  Creek, 
and,  together  with  Constable  Palmer,  ar- 
rested Durrant  despite  the  protests  of  Lieu- 
tenant Perkins  of  the  signal  corps,  who 
characterized  the  complaint  against  Dur- 
rant as  an  "outrageous  accusation  against 
an  irreproachable  gentleman." 

•X/TEAN WHILE  Detectives  Gibson  and 
•**  Seymour  made  a  systematic  search  of 
the  church,  even  going  up  into  the  belfry 
tower.  Seymour  was  in  the  lead,  and  as 
he  struck  his  head  through  the  trap  which 
led  to  the  almost  darkened  loft  his  eyes 
fell  upon  what  seemed  to  be  a  life-size  fig- 
ure of  a  man  or  woman  lying  on  the  floor. 

"Hand  up  the  lantern,"  he  said  to  Gib- 
son, "and  let's  have  a  look  at  this  statue. 
It's  a  funny  place  to  leave  it." 

Gibson  handed  him  the  lantern  and,  hold- 
ing it  aloft,  Seymour  stared  at  the  ivory 
white  figure  on  the  floor. 

"Great  Heavens !"  he  cried,  clambering 
into  the  loft.    "It's  a  real  woman." 

There  lay  Blanche  Lamont,  absolutely 
nude,  her  hands  crossed  on  her  breast, 
black  marks  at  her  throat,  showing  tkat 
she  had  been  strangled.  The  coroner's 
physician  and  others  stated  that  the  cool, 
dry  air  in  the  belfry  had  preserved  the 
whiteness  of  the  skin,  althqugh  she  had 
been  dead  so  long  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
whether  a  crime  similar  to  that  perpetrated 
on  Minnie  Williams  had  been  committed. 

It  was  hours  before  her  clothing  and 
school  books  marked  with  her  name  were 
found  hidden  between  the  studding  and 
lathe  and  plaster  of  the  building. 

AT  first  there  was  popular  disapproval 
of  the  arrest  of  Durrant,  but  on  April 
22,  1895,  his  preliminary  examination  be- 
gan before  Police  Judge  Charles  Conlon. 
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He  was  defended  by  General  John  Dicken- 
son and  later  by  Eugene  Duprey,  but  was 
held  to  answer  before  the  superior  court 
for  both  murders.  Captain  Lees  and  Dis- 
trict Attorney  William  Barnes  decided  to 
try  him  for  the  murder  of  Blanche  Lamont, 
and  the  case  opened  before  Judge  Murphy 
on  July  22,  1895.  More  than  a  month  was 
consumed  in  selecting  a  jury,  and  more 
than  1,000  prospective  jurors  were  exam- 
ined and  rejected  during  that  time. 

While  the  trial  was  on  the  Alcazar  The- 
atre Company  produced  a  play  called  the 
"Criminal  of  the  Century."  It  was  the 
dramatization  of  Theodore  Durrant's 
crimes  and  was  suppressed  after  W.  R. 
Daily,  manager  of  the  Alcazar  Theatre, 
was  sent  to  jail  for  three  days  for  staging 
it  in  defiance  of  a  court  order. 

At  least  fifty  witnesses  were  called  by 
the  prosecution.  Besides  the  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Leake  who  saw  Durrant  and  a  woman- 
she  thought  to  be  Blanche  Lamont  go  into 
the  Emanuel  Baptist  Church,  two  class- 
mates, Miss  Pleasant  and  Miss  Lanagan, 
saw  them  together  on  the  bus  riding  in  the 
direction  of  the  church. 

X/TARTIN  QUINLAN,  an  attorney,  was 
called  and  stated  that  on  April  3d,  the 
day  of  Blanche's  disappearance,  he  was 
walking  through  Bartlett  Street  and 
stopped  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-second 
Street  to  watch  some  workmen  laying  some 
old-fashioned  paving. 

While  he  was  watching  the  workmen, 
Durrant,  whom  he  knew  well,  passed  with 
a  young  woman  of  the  general  appearance 
of  Miss  Lamont.  They  were  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  church  and  were  walk- 
ing toward  it.  Quinlan  fixed  the  time  as 
slightly  before  quarter  after  four,  because 
he  was  on  his  way  to  keep  an  engagement 
with  a  Mr.  Clarke  in  Mission  Street  at  that 
time.  This  coincided  exactly  with  Mrs. 
Leake's  testimony. 

The  story  of  George  King,  the  organist, 
was  a  hard  blow  to  the  defense,  and  a  re- 
lentless chain  of  circumstantial  evidence 
seemed  to  bind  Durrant  to  his  guilt,  but 
the  defense  was  holding  its  strongest  cards 

-  -until  the  hand  of  the  prosecution  was  on 

-  the  table. 

Durrant's  lawyers  called  witnesses  to 
show  that  he  had  not  killed  Minnie  Wil- 
liams in  an  attempt  to  establish  that  some 
other  person  other  than  Durrant  had  killed 
both  girls.  Both  crimes  were  committed  in 
the  church  under  conditions  so  similar  that 


everyone  was  ready  to  concede  that  the 
same  hand  had  perpetrated  each. 

Mrs.  Nolt,  Miss  Lord  and  Miss  Stevens, 
who  had  discovered  Minnie  William's  body, 
the  policeman  whom  they  called,  and  others 
who  entered  the  church  library  were  called 
to  the  stand  one  after  another. 

"Do  you  remember  how  the  room  looked 
when  you  entered?"  asked  Durrant's  law- 
yer. 

"Yes." 

"Was  there  any  blood  about?" 

"The  whole  place  was  spattered  with  it. 
The  table  and  parts  of  the  wall  and  the 
chairs  bore  horrible  stains." 

"Your  honor,"  argued  the  defense.  "The 
witnesses  are  agreed  that  the  room  in 
which  this  girl's  mangled  body  was  found 
was  fairly  bespattered  with  blood. 

"Could  her  murderer  have  escaped  con- 
tamination? Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  your 
honor,  he  could  not.  Now  the  witnesses 
who  saw  Durrant  with  Minnie  Williams  on 
the  day  of  her  death  recognize  the  suit  he 
wore.  That  suit  was  found  in  his  rooms 
by  the  detectives.  It  was  spotless.  Every 
stitch  of  clothing  he  owned  was  accounted 
for  and  examined.  Not  so  much  as  a  speck 
of  blood  stain  was  found.  . 

"Does  this  look  as  though  Theodore  Dur- 
rant had  butchered  "Minnie  Williams?" 

HPHERE  was  a  hasty  consultation  of  the 
lawyers  for  the  prosecution.  District 
Attorney  Barnes  asked  that  all  spectators  be 
debarred  from  the  court  room,  and  under 
the  most  secret  conditions  a  young  woman, 
whose  name  was  never  divulged,  testified 
that  Durrant  had  once  coaxed  her  into  the 
library  of  the  church  on  the  pretext  of  dis- 
cussing some  Sunday-school  matters.  He 
left  her  alone  in  the  room  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, saying  he  would  get  some  papers, 
and  he  returned  stark  naked.  The  young 
woman  ran  screaming  into  the  street. 

The  assumption  was  that  Durrant  re- 
moved all  his  clothing  before  he  killed 
Minnie  Williams,  but  it  was  evident  that 
the  defense  had  made  an  impression  on  the 
jury. 

The  prosecutor  quickly  led  back  to  the 
case  of  Blanche  Lamont,  for  whose  mur- 
der alone  Durrant  was  really  on  trial.  In 
tense  graphic  sentences  he  pictured  that 
crime — How  the  evil  youth  had  led  his  vic- 
tim into  the  shadowy  church  out  of  the 
blessed  sunshine — How  the  smile  on  his 
lips  had  turned  to  the  degenerate  snarl  of 
lust,  and  the  laughter  on  hers  had  ended 
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in  an  unheard  scream  of  fright  as  she 
looked  with  horror  into  his  beast-like  eyes 
before  his  fingers  closed  about  her  throat 
and  the  scream  ended  in  a  sickening  gurgle. 

How  the  thing  that  was  worse  than  mur- 
derer had  worked  his  horrid  will  and  then, 
ape-like,  panting  with  exertion,  and  peering 
back  and  around  with  hunted  eyes,  had 
dragged  the  wretched  mass  that  once  had 
been  a  fair  woman,  by  the  feet,  across  the 
floor  and  up  the  dark  stairs  to  the  lonely 
belfry. 

How  her  pretty  head  had  bumped  and 
bumped  against  the  steps  and  how  wisps 
of  chestnut  hair  had  caught  on  splinters 
and  stayed  there,  dragged  out  by  the  roots, 
to  tell  their  pitiful  but  vengeful  tale  to  the 
detectives  who  found  them. 

/~\  NE  would  have  expected  to  see  a  guilty 
man  tremble  and  fall  down,  crying  out 
for  mercy,  at  the  fearful  description  of  the 
prosecutor,  but  Theodore  Durrant  sat 
stone-like  in  his  chair  showing  no  sign  of 
emotion. 

The  attorney  for  the  defense  arose. 

"Your  honor,"  he  said,  "my  colleague 
has  painted  a  very  remarkable  picture,  no 
doubt  an  accurate  one,  with  this  exception. 
He  has  cast  the  wrong  villain.  I  will  show 
you  that  at  the  time  Blanche  Lamont  was 
being  strangled  and  her  lifeless  body 
dragged  to  the  belfry  tower,  Theodore 
Durrant  was  in  a  lecture  room  in  the 
Cooper  Medical  College." 

Now  the  defense  produced  Professor 
Cheney's  roll  book  in  which  Durrant  was 
marked  "present"  at  a  lecture  delivered  on 
the  very  day  and  at  the  very  hour  when 
Miss  Lamont  went  to  her  death. 

Tense  silence  gripped  the  court  room. 
Men  scarcely  breathed.  Professor  Cheney's 
integrity  was  unassailable.  Some  whis- 
pered to  their  neighbors  that  here  was  an 
unshakable  alibi. 

But  District  Attorney  Barnes  was  a 
fighter  and  he  was  not  beaten  yet.  With 
clear,  crisp  questions  he  established  that 
Professor  Cheney's  lecture  class  was  so 
large  that  he  did  not  haye  the  opportunity 
to  see  for  himself  whether  all  the  students 
were  there.    An  assistant  called  the  roll, 


and  if  "present"  were  answered  to  a  name 
he  marked  accordingly  in  the  book. 

And  there,  after'  Durrant's  name,  was 
the  "present"  mark.  Several  students  were 
called,  and  it  was  shown  to  be  a  common 
practice  among  the  boys  to  answer  "pres- 
ent" for  a  friend  if  he  was  absent,  and  the 
instructor,  whose  eyes  were  on  the  book, 
was  none  the  wiser. 

"But,"  argued  the  defense,  "this  does 
not  show  that  some  fellow  student  an- 
swered for  Durrant  on  this  particular  day." 

"Mr.  Glazier,"  called  the  prosecutor. 

A  classmate  of  Durrant's  took  the  stand. 

"Did  the  accused  borrow  a  note-book 
from  you  about  the  third  of  April?" 

"He  did,"  said  Glazier. 

"Did  he  state  why  he  wanted  it?" 

"He  asked  me,"  replied  Glazier,  "if  I 
had  taken  notes  of  Professor  Cheney's  lec- 
ture on  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  hand.  I 
told  him  I  had." 

"  Then  please  lend  me  your  note-book/ 
*  he  said,  'so  that  I  can  copy  what  notes  you 
have  about  the  lecture.'  " 

HPHE  note-book  was  placed  in  evidence, 
**•  and  it  was  proved  that  the  lecture  on 
the  bones  of  the  arm  and  hand  was  given 
on  the  afternoon  of  April  3.  The  defense 
failed  to  find  a  single  student  who  could 
testify  to  having  seen  Durrant  at  the  lec- 
ture, and  Glazier's  story  convinced  the  jury 
that  he  had  not  been  present. 

They  were  in  deliberation  five  minutes 
and  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  confirmed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court,  and  the  day  of  execution  was 
set  for  June  11,  1896.  Governor  James 
Budd  was  appealed  to  but  refused  to  inter- 
fere.  Another  appeal  was  taken  but  denied. 

On  January  7,  1898,  Theodore  Durrant 
was  hanged.  He  mounted  the  scaffold  as 
coolly  as  he  had  sat  throughout  the  trial. 
Very  quietly  he  still  protested  innocence. 

Warden  Hale,  in  accordance  with  Cali- 
fornia law,  began  to  read  the  death  warrant 
to  him. 

Durrant  smiled  and  said,  "I  will  waive 
that  right  and  spare  you  an  unpleasant 
duty." 


A  comprehensive  Digest  of  the  Report  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Commission,  prepared  by  George  Creel,  will 
be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  Pearson's  Magazine. 
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AS  the  fifth  load  of  fruit  was  leaving 
the    ranch    that    morning,  Mr. 
Stackpole,  the  rancher,  was  struck 
with  a  sudden  thought. 

"Hank,"  he  said  to  the  driver,  "I'll  tell 
you  what,  you  go  first  to  the  public  scales 
and  have  this  load  weighed  and  get  a  certi- 
fied ticket  of  the  weight.  You  do  the  same 
with  every  load  after  this.  And  bring  me 
the  tickets." 

As  the  tickets  were  returned,  Mr.  Stack- 
pole  stored  them  away  in  his  coat  pocket. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  he  drove  down 
to  the  warehouse  at  the  railroad  station  to 
which  he  and  all  the  other  ranchers  in  that 
neighborhood  were  selling  their  fruit,  and 
asked  to  know  the  total  weight  of  his  loads 
for  the  day. 

The  warehouse  manager  seemed  some- 
what surprised  at  the  request,  but  complied. 

When  Mr.  Stackpole  got  the  memoran- 
dum he  took  from  his  pocket  the  certified 
tickets  of  the  public  weigher,  and  cast  up 
the  total.  He  slapped  the  two  side  by  side 
on  the  desk  before  the  manager  and 
pointed  at  them  in  silence. 

The  total  weight  of  seven  loads  reported 
by  the  public  weigher  was  780  pounds 
greater  than  the  total  weight  of  twelve 
loads  as  recorded  by  the  warehouse. 

The  manager  was  greatly  embarrassed 
but  said  there  had  been  a  mistake. 

"Mistake  nothing!"  said  Mr.  Stackpole. 
"Young  man,  your  institution  has  been 


doing  this  sort  of  thing  right  along  to  me 
and  to  all  the  rest  of  us.  I  am  telling  you 
now  that  you  can't  do  it  any  more,  for  I 
am  going  to  weigh  every  load." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  But  the 
next  year  he  found  that  while  his  weights 
were  correct  his  fruit  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  deteriorated  in  quality.  The  buyers, 
who  held  him  and  his  kind  practically  en- 
chained, would  have  n^ne  of  it  except  at 
prices  that  did  not  cover  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation. 

This  was  in  Southern  California  in  the 
year  of  grace  1892,  and  represented  only 
a  fraction  of  the  troubles  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ers. The  warehouse  manager  that  Mr. 
Stackpole  called  down  was  buying  for  a 
commission  firm  whose  business  was  to 
trim  the  farmer  good  and  plenty  and  get 
oranges  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  to  the 
end  that  profits  might  be  large  and  juicy. 
An  elaborate  system  of  devices,  mostly 
swindling  in  character,  helped  largely  in 
this  pious  purpose.  Fraudulent  weighing, 
such  as  Mr.  Stackpole  detected  that  day  in 
December,  1892,  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the"  ingenious  structure  of  deceit. 

Yet  even  that  was  enough  in  its  way  to 
depress  the  spirits  of  the  most  optimistic. 
Here  was  in  full  swing  and  perfect  opera- 
tion that  system  of  marketing  we  used  to 
be  taught  was  the  finest  ever,  the  system 
that  still  prevails  as  to  99  per  cent,  of  the 
American  farmer's  crops.    With  toil  and 
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care  'and  risk  the  grower  produced  the 
fruit.  Under  the  grand  and  glorious  old 
aegis  of  Every  Man  for  Himself  a  horde 
of  purchasers  was  let  loose  upon  him  in 
pretended  competition.  These  immediately 
combined  to  force  down  prices  and  put  over 
tricks.    They  always  do. 

Mr.  Stackpole's  experiment  with  the 
scales  stimulated  other  growers  in  his 
neighborhood  to  similar  investigations  and 
sometimes  with  astonishing  results.  One 
found  a  discrepancy  of  37  per  cent,  be- 
tween his  actual  deliveries  and  the  amount 
he  was  credited  with  at  the  warehouse. 
Others  noted  on  different  days  shortages 
ranging  from  15  to  30  per  cent.  In  that 
region,  at  least,  it  was  evident  that  about 
one-quarter  of  the  crop  was  being  stolen 
at  the  start. 

The  further  you  went  the  worse  this 
aspect  appeared.  Thus,  the  ranchers'  prod- 
uce must  be  shipped  to  far  eastern  markets. 
Freight  rates  were  extortionate  and  were 
reflected  and  multiplied  in  the  prices  the 
piratical  buyers  cooked  up.    "In  the  pre- 


~  privilege.  But  if  he  was  to  sell  them  at 
all  he  was  to  sell  at  10  cents  a  box  or 
nothing.  Under  the  principles  of  Every 
Man  for  Himself,  the  buyers  had  fixed  the 
price.    Take  it  or  leave  it. 

The  buyers  in  the  orange  business  fixed 
the  price  then  as  absolutely  as  the  buyers 
in  the  wheat  business  fix  the  price  now. 
The  California  fruit  raiser  might  as  well 
have  been  a  homesteader  in  North  Dakota ; 
except  for  the  climate  he  wouldn't  have 
known  the  difference.  To  raise  oranges  at 
a  cost  of  50  cents  and  sell  them  for  10  was 
the  fat  privilege  of  one,  and  to  raise  wheat 
at  a  cost  of  82  cents  and  sell  it  maybe  for 
70  was  the  fat  privilege  of  the  other. 

In  either  region,  if  the  producer  did  not 
like  the  terms  on  which  he  was  allowed  to 
live  he  knew  what  he  could  do.  He  could 
go  hang. 

This  coincidence  strikes  me  as  most 
gravely  significant.  Pardon  me  if  I  in- 
sist upon  it. 

Here  are  two  enormous  crops  that  under 
Every  Man  for  Himself  were  subject  to 


^This  is  the  story  of  cooperation  among  producers 
that    has    freed    them    from    the  middleman's  grasp. 


vailing  condition  of  the  market  and  rates 
being  as  they  are,  this  is  all  we  can  pay," 
was  the  familiar  speech  of  the  buyer. 

Meantime,  most  of  the  ranches  were 
heavily  mortgaged,  interest  rates  were 
high,  the  planting  and  care  of  the  orchards 
required  much  labor  at  high  prices,  the  in- 
vestment in  existing  conditions  was  pre- 
carious, and  what  most  of  the  growers 
faced  was  just  plain  ruin. 

Mr.  F.  Q.  Story,  now  of  Los  Angeles, 
was  at  that  time  an  orange  grower  on  a 
large  scale,  and  in  1892  he  sold  his  fruit 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  for  a  box  of  seventy 
pounds;  one-seventh  of  a  cent  a  pound  or 
say  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  oranges  for  a 
cent. 

To  raise  that  fruit  cost  him  50  cents  a 
box  and  he  sold  it  for  10  cents. 

The  same  oranges  cost  the  consumer 
probably  40  cents  a  dozen,  or  y/2  cents 
each,  and  the  grower  sold  them  for  one- 
fourteenth  of  a  cent  each. 

This  fs  a  free  country.  He  need  not 
have  sold  them  at  that  price. 

Sure.  He  could  have  kept  them  and  let 
them  rot  on  the  trees  and  the  ground.  As 
a  free-born  American  citizen  that  was  his 


exactly  the  same  tricks  and  ingenious  de- 
vices by  which  the  producer  was  deprived 
of  a  just  return  for  his  toil  and  the  manip- 
ulator and  speculator  got  rich.  The  par- 
allel is  perfect.  I  told  last  month  and  have 
told  in  other  issues  of  this  magazine  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  grain  manipulators 
screw  down  the  price  of  wheat  for  the 
grower  and  screw  it  up  for  the  consumer. 
The  line  elevator  and  the  grain  commission 
house  of  to-day  were  exactly  duplicated  in 
the  fruit  commission  firms  that  a  few  years 
ago  grabbed  all  the  profit  of  the  orange 
industry.  What  is  undergrading  in  wheat 
was  fraudulent  weighing  in  fruit.  What  is 
price  making  in  wheat  was  in  the  orange 
industry  a  secret  compact  not  to  give  more 
than  a  certain  figure.  The  function  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  wheat  indus- 
try was  performed  by  a  combination  of  all 
the  buying  houses  in  the  orange  industry. 
Even  the  results  were  identical;  what  is 
left  to  the  wheat  grower  is  barely  enough 
to  keep  him  alive;  what  was  left  to  the 
orange  grower  barely  sufficed  to  pay  his 
mortgage  charges,  if  it  did  that. 

The  California  orange  growers  won  their 
way  to  freedom  and  justice;  to  a  great 
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extent  the  North  Dakota  wheat  grower  is 
still  a  bondman,  chained  to  the  chariot 
wheels  of  an  accursed  system. 

I  believe  that  in  the  story  of  the  orange 
growers'  emancipation  we  have  the  great- 
est thing  of  these  times.  I  believe  we 
have  struck  in  this  record  the  final  solu- 
tion for  the  troubles  both  of  producer  and 
consumer.  For  how  many  years  now  have 
we  been  stewing  and  bothering  about  the 
High  Cost  of  Living?  Here  is  the  way 
out  of  that  interminable  morass.  How 
long  have  we  mulled  and  fretted  over 
Scientific  Marketing,  Economical  Produc- 
tion, Producer  and  Consumer,  Standardi- 
zation of  Products,  Pure  Food,  Stable 
Prices  and  other  juiceless  but  needful  top- 
ics of  the  kind?  Here  is  the  answer  to 
them  all. 

Here  is  a  band  of  men  that  has  achieved 
practically  all  of  those  ends  that  the  wise 
men  have  said  were  desirable  if  we  were 
ever  to  attain  to  genuine  prosperity  and 
security.    I  don't  believe  there  is  anything 


say,  for  anything  but  the  garbage  scows. 
When  shippers  demonstrated  that  this  could 
be  done,  orange  planting  began  in  earnest, 
the  great  California  Seedless  got  upon  the 
market  and  manipulators  began  to  perceive 
that  here  was  a  Good  Thing — if  it  were 
"handled  right." 

For  the  first  three  or  four  years  the 
growers  made  money.  "Handled  right"  of 
course  meant  that  the  money  should  be 
made  by  the  manipulators. 

By  1885  the  shipments  had  risen  to  1,000 
carloads,  an  astonishing  increase  for  eight 
years  to  show.  So  truly  had  the  business 
been  "handled  right"  that  not  a  grower 
was  making  a  cent.  The  manipulators  had 
come  down  like  wolves  on  the  fold  and 
hardly  did  a  thing  to  the  business  and  the 
fatness  thereof. 

The  ranchers  ( Calif ornian  for  farmers) 
produced  the  oranges  and  the  manipulators 
came  around  to  buy  them.  There  was  a 
kind  of  Manipulators'  Union;  there  always 
is.  Nothing  seems  to  bring  men  together 
like  the  chance  of  copping  off  a  Good 


Qln  freeing  themselves  these  producers  have 
served  the  consumers   about   as    well    as  themselves. 


else  so  important  now  as  to  examine  care- 
fully the  story  of  their  work. 

Unless,  of  course,  we  are  quite  content 
to  continue  to  have  the  producer  robbed, 
the  masses  starved,  the  parasites  gather  to 
themselves  the  nation's  resources,  and  the 
whole  outfit  slide  down  the  roof.  Some  of 
us  do  not  seem  to  mind  the  prospect  of 
national  ruin  that  opens  before  us  and 
some  do.   I  am  addressing  those  that  do. 

So  let  us  have  the  whole  story  of  oranges 
in  California  from  bondage  to  freedom. 

It  begins  in  1877  when  the  first  ship- 
ment, a  single  carload,  was  made  from  Los 
Angeles.  Before  that  time  such  oranges 
as  had  been  grown  in  California  were  for 
the  delectation  of  the  natives.  It  is  hard 
to  realize  that  an  industry  now  so  colossal 
is  so  young,  but  so  stands  the  fact.  Up  to 
1880,  even,  if  you  in  the  East  got  any 
oranges  as  a  rule  they  were  from  Florida 
or  the  Mediterranean. 

In  1877  the  railroads  had  hardly  begun 
to  tap  Southern  California;  that  was  one 
reason  why  oranges  were  not  grown  for 
shipment.  Another  was  the  extreme  im- 
probability that  oranges  could  be  hauled 
3,500  miles  by  rail  and  arrive  in  New  York, 


Thing.  The  Union  or  Combination  oper- 
ated so  much  like  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
you  could  hardly  tell  the  difference.  All 
of  the  members  worked  together  with  en- 
thusiasm to  skin  the  grower  and  make  a 
good  job,  and  as  Huckleberry  Finn  says, 
"they  done  it."  Their  buyers  went  from 
ranch  to  ranch  commenting  disparagingly 
on  the  fruit  and  describing  the  low  state 
of  the  market  until  it  seemed  that  if  the 
grower  got  anything  at  all  for  what  he  had 
to  offer  it  would  be  a  special  dispensation 
of  Providence  in  his  favor. 

If  he  would  not  fall  for  this  sort  of 
thing,  he  might  sometimes  keep  his  fruit 
until  a  second  buyer  appeared,  whom  he 
universally  found  to  be  worse  than  the 
first.  Or  maybe  he  hauled  it  to  the  near- 
est purchasing  warehouse  (answerable  to 
a  North  Dakota  line  elevator)  and  sold  it 
there  for  what  he  could  get  for  it — subject, 
of  course,  to  underweighing  and  other 
gouges,  as  wheat  is. 

About  this  time  the  situation  became  so 
bad  that  the  whole  industry  was  threatened 
with  destruction.  Some  growers  began  to 
cut  down  their  groves  and  to  go  in  for 
other  crops.    It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
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this  fact  indicated  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
nipulators a  certain  crudeness  of  method. 
They  had  overplayed  the  true  game  and 
today  would  doubtless  be  condemned  by 
almost  any  commission  house  in  the  wheat 
business,  for  instance.  The  true  game  is 
to  get  the  greatest  part  of  the  result  of 
the  producer's  toil,  but  still  keep  him  at 
work. 

At  the  close  of  jthe  season  of  1884  many 
of  the  orange  growers  looked  ruin  straight 
in  the  face.  Dazzled  by  the  first  brilliant 
successes  in  the  orange  field,  they  had  in- 
curred debts  to  enter  it.  Now  they  found 
they  were  raising  oranges  at  a  loss,  and 
they  had  no  other  source  of  income  nor 
the  chance  of  getting  it. 

Yet  oranges  were  no  cheaper  for  the 
consumer. 

They  were  cheap  on  the  ranch;  dirt 
cheap;  so  cheap  that  to  pick  them  was  un- 
profitable. But  the  householder  paid  no 
less  for  them;  sometimes  he  paid  more. 

There  lay  the  marvelous  land  capable  of 
producing  oranges  to  feed  the  world;  there 
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lags  and  is  deemed  a  strange  thing,  to  be 
accepted  only  as  a  last  desperate  resort 
and  after  every  attempt  to  maintain  Every 
Man  for  Himself  has  failed. 

It  was  so  here.  At  last  a  meeting  of 
orange  growers  was  called  for  October  24, 
1885,  at  Los  Angeles.  It  recognized  the 
bleak  fact  that  unless  some  united  action 
could  be  had  to  secure  better  market  con-  * 
ditions,  most  of  the  growers  stood  to  lose 
their  homes.  The  sessions  lasted  morn- 
ings, afternoons  and  nights  for  several 
days,  and  out  of  them  came  the  Orange 
Growers'  Protective  Union,  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  America. 

It  was  not  cooperative.  In  1885  we  had 
not  been  cured  of  our  original  gun-shyness 
about  the  word.  Cooperation  was  a  for- 
eign term  that  stood .  for  a  foreign  thing, 
and  we  looked  with  deep  suspicion  upon 
the  importation.  Good  old  American  com- 
petition was  good  enough  for  us — modi- 
fied, of  course,  by  agreements  and  some 
attempts  at  a  common  understanding,  but 
still  the  grand  old  principle. 
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4LDo  not  wonder  about  how  the  high  cost  of  living 
can    be    reduced  —  read    this    story    and  see. 


was  the  world,  eager  to  get  the  unequaled 
California  orange;  and  between  were  the 
manipulators  grabbing  huge  profits  and  the 
railroad  gouging  huge  tolls,  until  the  pro- 
ducer was  ruined  and  the  consumer  was 
robbed. 

Unless  the  orange  business  was  to  come 
to  an  end  in  California,  conditions  like 
these  could  not  continue.  Inevitably  the 
growers  were  driven  to  unite  in  the  com- 
mon defense.  This  is  always  a  difficult 
thing  tjO  accomplish  in  America:  the  Lord, 
knows  why.  Bankers  easily  form  their 
State, and  National  Associations.  Lawyers 
are  organized  and  so  are  doctors.  Com- 
mission men  have  their  unions  and  grain 
men  their  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Boards  of  Trade.  All  men  can  unite  read- 
ily enough  except  the  men  that  carry  all 
the  rest  on  their  backs. 

This  is  a  wonderful  matter  and  nobody 
is  able  to  explain  it.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
exists  in  other  countries.  In  Europe  Co- 
operation among  producers  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  the  rule;  farmers  produce  and 
market  cooperatively,  consumers  purchase 
\  cooperatively,  and  incalculable  savings  re- 
\  suit  to  both.   Only  in  America  Cooperation 


The  main  purpose  of  the  Orange  Grow- 
ers' Union  was  to  fix  minimum  prices,  and 
for  the  first  year  it  worked  very  well.  But 
the  commission  men  rallied  after  that  and 
applied  the  useful  tactics  by  which  they 
have  beaten  to  pieces  in  California  almost 
every  producers'  organization  that  was  not 
cooperative.  That  is  to  say,  they  went 
among  the  members  of  the  Union  and  with 
alluring  offers  of  high  prices  tempted  them 
outside. 

As  soon  as  the  Union  was  broken  in  any 
region  down  went  the  prices  again  and  the 
old  conditions  returned — to  the  profit  of 
the  manipulators  and  the  ruin  of  the  mort- 
gaged rancher. 

That  put  the  Union  out  of  business,  and 
after  a  year  or  two  it  dried  up  and  blew 
away. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  years  the 
manipulators  had  everything  exactly  to 
their  taste. 

They  assembled  and  parceled  out  the 
country  among  themselves,  and  not  one  of 
them  would  invade  another's  territory. 
Then  they  started  in  with  a  glad  cry  and 
left  the  grower  scarcely  a  shirt  on  his  back. 
This  was  the  year  when  Mr.  Story  sold  for 
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io  cents  a  box  the  oranges  that  cost  50 
cents  to  produce,  and  many  another  grower 
was  in  the  like  predicament  or  worse. 

Meantime,  the  consumer  suffered  in  his 
turn.  The  object  of  the  manipulators  be- 
ing to  squeeze  out  the  last  possible  cent 
of  profit,  nobody  gave  a  hoot  whether  the 
fruit  gained  a  good  or  an  evil  reputation, 
and  the  California  orange  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  get  kicked  out  of  the  market  unless 
conditions  could  be  radically  changed. 

At  this  discerning  men  in  the  orange  in- 
dustry perceived  that  nothing  was  left  ex- 
cept Cooperation.  After  the  passing  of  the 
Orange  Growers'  Protective  Union  these 
began  to  form  small  local  associations  and 
[  through  their  officers  to  market  fruit  col- 
lectively. 

The  next  year  or  two  demonstrated  that 
they  had  hit  the  right  idea.  Their  local 
associations  were  small  and  weak,  but  they 
brought  home  the  bacon.  They  kept  the 
fingers  of  the  manipulators  from  the 
throats  of  the  producers  and  secured  some- 
thing like  a  fair  return  for  orange  raising. 


and  attractive  business.  By  this  time  it 
nad  much  increased  in  California. 

The  new  plan  of  organization  provided 
for  a  sub-exchange  in  each  region,  com- 
posed of  all  the  local  associations  there- 
about, and  then  a  central  exchange  com- 
posed of  the  fourteen  sub-exchanges. 

This  is  practically  the  present  plan  of 
organization,  although  the  name  of  the 
central  body  was  changed  in  1905  to  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  after 
there  had  been  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
combine  in  the  marketing  of  oranges  with 
producers  outside  of  the  alliance. 

Today  8,000  growers  are  united  in  the 
130  local  associations,  which  are  held  to- 
gether in  seventeen  sub-exchanges,  each 
of  which  sends  one  delegate  to  the  central 
exchange. 

The  8,000  growers  thus  combined  were 
able  to  market  cooperatively  in  the  year 
ending  August  31,  191 5,  29,809  carloads  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  consisting  of  9,537,850 
boxes  of  oranges  and  2,241,553  boxes  of 
lemons,  valued  at  the  shipping  point  at 


^The  middleman's  game  you  know  is  to  squeeze  down 
the  producers'  prices  and  jam  up  the  consumers'  prices. 


One  grower  down  there  named  T.  H.  B. 
Chamberlain  was  a  pioneer  among  the  far- 
sighted,  so  that  his  name  is  held  in  affec- 
tionate recollection  by  thousands  that  have 
been  benefited  by  his  unselfish  labors.  He 
started  to  amalgamate  all  the  small  local 
associations  and  all  the  other  growers  into 
one  union  on  a  purely  cooperative  basis. 
A  mass-meeting  held  at  Los  Angeles, 
August  29,  1893,  launched  the  beginning 
of  his  project.  As  a  result  the  local  asso- 
ciations were  brought  together  in  a  com- 
pact that  all  the  fruit  of  their  members 
should  be  packed  and  marketed  collec- 
tively, the  marketing  to  be  done  through 
an  executive  committee  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  district. 

This  shut  out  the  manipulators.  To  a 
great  extent  the  only  place  now  to  get 
oranges  was  through  the  executive  com- 
mittee, which  held  the  prices  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  a  just  return  for  the  producers. 

Two  years  of  experiment  showed  that 
this  plan  was  good  and  sound,  and  the  next 
step  was  to  organize  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  to  take  the  place 
of  the  executive  committee. 

Orange  growing  is  a  clean,  wholesome 


$19,537,850  and  having  a  delivered-  value 
in  the  market  of  about  $30,000,000.  It 
represents  a  freight  bill  of  about  $11,000,- 
000. 

Some  business.  Compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  it  shows  an  increase  of  2,079 
in  the  number  of  cars  shipped. 

It  also  represents  62^2  per  cent,  of  all 
the  citrus  fruit  produced  in  the  State  of 
California. 

CALIFORNIA  CITRUS  FRUIT  CROP 
In  1904  the  Exchange  handled  47  per  cent. 
In  1909  the  Exchange  handled  59  per  cent. 
In  1911  the  Exchange  handled  61  per  cent. 
In  1914  the  Exchange  handled  61  y2  per  cent. 
*>  In  1915  the  Exchange  handled  62  H  per  cent. 
-In  1916  the  Exchange  will  probably  handle  65  per  cent. 

We  are  accustomed  to  marvel  at  the 
vast,  efficient,  smoothly  working  organiza- 
tion of  articulated  Big  Business,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Oil  Trust  and  the  Beef  Trust. 
Some  of  us,  better  supplied  with  excuses 
than  with  insight,  even  assert  that  the 
enormous  fortunes  gathered  by  the  men 
that  put  together  a  Trust  are  not  irration- 
al, being  in  the  nature  of  rewards  for  their 
organizing  ability.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  talk  about  the  wonderful  organizing 
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ability  of  these  men  is  largely  press  agent 
bunk  or  mere  foolishness;  and,  anyway, 
organizing  ability  is  not  so  rare  that  a 
man  is  entitled  to  $70,000,000  a  year  just 
because  he  happens  to  possess  it.  Ability 
as  great  as  his  can  be  had  for  a  trifling 
fraction  of  the  income  he  annually  levies 
upon  production.  I  show  you  here  a  great 
business  institution  better  organized,  more 
efficient,  more  smoothly  working  than  the 
average  Trust,  and  dealing  successfully 
with  much  more  complicated  problems. 
And  yet  its  organizers  and  managers  are 
chiefly  unknown  to  fame,  and  draw  from 
their  achievements  only  the  most  modest 
salaries. 

I  will  assert,  for  instance,  that  the  or- 
ganization of  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange  is  better  planned  and  con- 
ducted with  a  higher  order  of  ability  than 
the  -Beef  Trust  or  the  Oil  Trust.  Yet  the 
Fruit  Exchange  is  based  solely  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  equal  and  democratic  good  of 
all,  and  the  men  that  steer  it  have  never  a 
chance  in  the  world  to  get  rich  out  of  it 


children  and  school  pupils  that  there  is 
nothing  worth  while  in  life  except  to  grab 
and  to  gain,  we  commit  the  most  egregious 
of  all  human  blunders.  Plain,  practical  ex- 
perience like  this  demonstrates  that  serv- 
ice is  infinitely  better  worth"  while,  and 
to  grab  and  to  gain  isn't  worth  while  at  all. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
has  built  upon  a  cooperative  basis  one  of 
the  most  colossal  business  structures  in  the 
world. 

It  has  done  much  more  than  that,  as  I 
am  to  show  you  later ;  but  look  first  at  the 
purely  business  success  and  methods. 

The  general  plan  is  about  like  this.  The 
entire  United  States  and  Canada  are,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  orange  industry,  di- 
vided into  six  territories,  each  with  a  kind 
of  orange  capital,  so  to  speak;  a  headquar- 
ters from  which  the  selling  work  of  the 
Exchange  can  be  supervised  and  directed 
on  the  actual  field. 

Each  division,  again,  is  so  organized 
that  the  wants  of  every  market  within  it 
can  be  instantly  learned  and  promptly  met. 


^  These  middlemen,  brokers  and  agents  win  both  ways. 
You  pay — you  always  pay.    There's  a  way  out — read. 


nor  to  gather  for  themselves  any  great 
material  reward. 

That  seems  to  jolt  the  insides  out  of  the 
grand  old  Theory  of  Incentive,  doesn't  it? 
That  famous  theory,  I  mean,  by  which  we 
are  supposed  to  excuse  the  system  of  grab 
and  gouge.  Also  out  of  that  other  theory 
we  spoke  of  a  minute  ago  that  a  man  that 
puts  together  87  oil  refineries  is  entitled  to 
$70,000,000  a  year  the  rest  of  his  life  for 
doing  it.  Here  are  men  that  put  together 
8,000  orange  groves  into  a  machine  that 
works  better  than  the  Oil  Company,  yet 
never  harmed  anybody,  and  probably  not 
one  of  these  men  ever  got  $7,000  a  year 
out  of  it. 

I  will  go  further  and  say  that  some  of 
them  worked  harder  to  get  the  cooperative 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  established  than 
any  man  ever  worked  to  found  a  Trust, 
and  that  they  derive  far  more  satisfaction 
today  from  the  knowledge  of  the  vast  bene- 
fits that  Exchange  has  conferred  upon  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  alike  than  any  Trust 
builder  has  ever  had  from  his  fortune. 
About  a  million  times  more,  I  should  say. 

What  do  you  think  now  about  Incentive  ? 

You  see,  when  we  carefully  instruct  our 


The  Exchange  has  in  these  six  territories 
77  main  selling  agencies,  and  2,500  jobbers 
in  700  sub-districts  to  wj^ich  it  ships  in 
carload  lots,  and  thus  supplies  300,000  re- 
tail dealers  that  are  the  last  link  on  the 
way  to  the  consumer.  About  30  per  cent, 
of  its  sales  are  made  at  public  auction,  and 
on  business  so  handled  cash  returns  to  the 
grower  are  made  within  twenty-four  hours. 

It  has  abolished  the  gouge  and  taken  the 
manipulator  from  the  grower's  throat. 

The  normal  and  proper  operations  of  the 
Exchange  are  slightly  hampered  by  the 
fatuous  Sherman  Anti-trust  law,  famous  in 
song  and  story.  This  piece  of  legislative 
flim-flam  was  designed  to  destroy  the 
Trusts  but  not  to  interfere  with  efforts  at 
common  protection,  whether  by  farmers  or 
workers.  It  has  never  destroyed  a  Trust 
nor  seriously  interfered  with  one,  but  it 
has  often  raised  hob  with  farmers  and 
workers-^-a  fact  from  which  we  can  gather 
how  much  we  are  helped  in  our  distresses 
by  fiddling  paternalistic  laws. 

Of  course  the  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
is  not  a  Trust  nor  a  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  but  the  foolish  law  com- 
pels it  to  proceed  more  or  less  as  if  it 
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were.  The  main  function  of  the  central 
body  of  the  Exchange  is  therefore  restrict- 
ed to  an  agency.  The  Exchange  never 
sells  any  fruit. 

The  country  being  organized  for  selling 
purposes  as  I  have  described,  the  chief  sell- 
ing agencies  at  the  77  points  wire  their 
needs  to  the  Exchange  at  Los  Angeles. 
This  distributes  the  orders  among  the 
seventeen  sub-exchanges,  which  distribute 
them  among  the  130  local  associations  and 
.30  contract  shipp'ers  that  are  allied  there- 
with. 

The  orders  are  filled  and  shipped  from 
the  warehouses  of  the  local  associations 
^arftfhere  the  fruit  has  been  assembled  and 
packed.  The  central  Exchange  superin- 
tends the  selling  and  gets  the  money.  It 
deducts  a  small  charge  for  its  services  and 
sends  the  rest  to  the  sub-exchange,  which 
takes  out  a  small  fraction  for  its  own  ex- 
penses and  passes  the  rest  along  to  the 
local  association.  The  charges  for  pack- 
ing, preparing  and  grading  are  deducted, 
and  all  of  the  remainder  is  put  into  the 


growers  were  selling  the  oranges  at  10 
cents  a  box. 

Of  these  expenses  the  salaries  of  the 
managers  and  all  other  employees  of  the 
Exchange  cost  69/100  of  1  cent  a  box; 
rents,  administrative  and  all  other  ex- 
penses of  the  office  amount  to  48/100  of 
1  cent  a  box.  The  cost  of  the  77  selling 
agencies  with  all  the  machinery  thereof 
amounts  to  2  41/100  cents  a  box. 

The  Exchange  maintains  a  remarkable 
telegraph  service  by  which  the  state  of 
each  market  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada is  reported  hourly,  if  need  be,  in  a 
special  code.  A  force  of  young  men  is 
always  busy  translating  these  despatches 
and  telephoning  them  to  the  sub-exchanges. 

The  state  of  the  grower  under  this  sys- 
tem has  undergone  a  memorable  improve- 
ment. His  care  now  is  to  produce  the  fruit 
in  such  condition  that  it  will  pass  the  high 
standards  fixed  by  the  Exchange,  but  of 
worry  about  the  prices  he  has  little  or 
none.  He  knows  that  the  returns  will 
be  all  that  his  fruit  brings  in  the  market 


^There's  a  way  out — these  California  men  have 
proved  it;   look  at  their  story,   it's  worth  knowing. 


hands  of  the  grower  within  a  few  days 
of  the  shipment,  and  sometimes  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

Last  year  the  selling  charge  of  the  cen- 
tral Exchange  was  fixed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  at  7  cents  a  box. 

But  the  actual  cost  of  marketing  the 
fruit  proved  to  be  only  434  cents  a  box. 

Ordinarily  the  Exchange  would  have  re- 
turned to  the  sub-exchanges  and  these  to 
the  local  associations  the  remaining  2^ 
cents  a  box,  amounting  to  $326,000.  This 
year,  however,  the  organization,  for  rea- 
sons I  am  to  tell  later,  decided  to  spend 
on  advertising  the  equivalent  of  2  cents  a 
box.  The  rest  of  the  surplus  was  dis- 
tributed. 

To  show  how  closely  all  this  is  figured, 
the  selling  cost  last  year  was  434  cents  a 
box,  or  \2/z  per  cent,  on  the  delivered  value 
of  the  fruit;  advertising  was  2  cents,  or 
less  than  8/10  of  1  per  cent.  The  expenses 
of  the  sub-exchange  averages  91/100  of  1 
cent  a  box,  making  the  whole  cost  of  the 
service,  including  advertising,  7  16/100 
cents  a  box. 

Some  difference  from  the  days  when 


less  only  the  actual  bare  cost  of  selling. 

He  grows  the  fruit  and  brings  it  to  the 
warehouse  of  the  local  association  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  There  it  is  me- 
chanically graded,  according  to  a  uniform 
standard,  washed,  cleaned,  and  packed  by 
the  methods  prescribed  by  the  Exchange. 
All  the  fruit  is  put  together  by  grades,  each 
grower  receiving  a  certificate  of  the  exact 
amount  of  each  he  has  furnished.  When 
the  returns  come  back  from  that  grade  he 
shares  in  the  proceeds  according  to  the 
amount  he  furnished. 

Each  member  has  a  contract  with  the 
local  association  to  deliver  to  it  all  the  fruit 
he  shall  have  for  sale.  Should  he  fail  to  do 
this  the  association  has  the  right  to  go 
into  his  orchard  and  pick  and  haul  his  fruit 
at  his  expense.  Should  he  sell  to  any 
other  purchaser  he  must  pay  to  the  associ- 
ation 25  cents  for  each  box  so  sold. 

This  eliminates  the  manipulator. 

One  result  of  the  system  is  that  all  the 
grades  now  sent  out  are  uniform;  dealers 
and  the  public  can  depend  upon  them. 

Another  is  that  through  the  methods  rig- 
idly required  by  the  Exchange,  the  fruit  is 
handled  and  packed  in  the  best  and  most 
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scientific  way,  so  that  it  shall  arrive  at  its 
destination  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
This  has  enormously  improved  the  reputa- 
tion of  and  demand  for  California  fruit. 
It  has  benefited  the  consumer  even  more 
than  the  producer. 

As  to  the  producer,  here  are  some  of  the 
changes  that  the  Exchange  has  wrought  in 
his  condition : 

Before  the  Exchange  was  organized  the 
cost  of  packing  a  box  of  oranges  and 
putting  it  into  a  car  was  about  45  cents 
and  was  almost  always  badly  done.  Now 
the  cost  is  about  30  cents  and  the  work 
is  scientifically  done. 

In  the  old  days  the  growers  paid  to  the 
shippers  a  selling  charge  of  from  7  to 
10  per  cent  on  the  gross  proceeds.  Last 
year  the  actual  selling  charge  of  the  Ex- 
change was  only  1^3  per  cent  on  the  deliv- 
ered value  of  the  fruit. 

In  the  old  days  freight  and  refrigeration 
charges  ran  above  $1  a  box  on  oranges. 
Now  these  charges  are  down  to  90  cents  a 
box. 


packing  of  citrus  fruits;  that  is,  shooks, 
packing  boxes,  nails,  and  wrapping  paper, 
and  then  to  secure  at  cost  things  the  grow- 
ers need,  such  as  fertilizers,  orchard  heat- 
ers and  seed  for  cover  crops.  The  com- 
pany owns. 35,000  acres  of  timber  lands  in 
Northern  California  and  Oregon  and  pro- 
duces every  year  about  2,000,000  fruit 
boxes.  This  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  growers.  The  rest  are 
bought  from  other  hands,  but  the  one-sixth 
that  the  Supply  Company  furnishes  is 
enough  to  hold  down  the  prices  of  the 
rest  and  thus  save  the  situation.  Eight 
years  ago,  before  cooperation  entered  this 
field,  the  box  makers  suddenly  advanced 
the  price  of  fruit  boxes  from  13  to  21  cents/ 
Cooperation  put  an  end  to  that  sort  of 
thing. 

For  the  year  ending  August  31,  1915,  the 
Supply  Company  did  a  business  of  $3,300,- 
000  and  furnished  to  its  members  packing- 
house materials  worth  $2,440,000,  which 
was  $400,000  more  than  in  the  previous 
year.    Among  these  items  were  2,100  car- 


^Here  is  the  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  things  you 
eat  and  to  raise  the  price  to  the  men  who  produce  food. 


Before  the  Exchange  began  California 
citrus  fruits  were  sold  in  a  few  markets 
and  had  but  a  small  demand.  The  Ex- 
change has  made  them  the  most  popular  of 
citrus  fruits,  and  there  is  at  all  times  an 
even  and  continuous  distribution  of  them. 

In  the  old  days  fruit  was  shipped  any 
old  way  and  often  rotted  in  transit.  Now 
the  Exchange  cooperates  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  has 
learned  the  best  methods  of  handling,  and 
has  almost  wholly  eliminated  decay. 

In  the  old  days  the  grower  usually  re- 
ceived less  than  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
ing the  fruit.  Now  he  is  certain  of  a  profit 
for  his  investment  and  his  toil. 

Having  abolished  the  old,  intolerable 
conditions  in  marketing  fruit,  ^he  Exchange 
a  few  years  ago  extended  its  work  for  the 
benefit  and  protection  Q_f  the  growers  by 
organizing  the  Fruit  Growers'  Supply 
Company.  This  is  a  stock  corporation  with 
a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  all  owned  by  the 
local  associations,  the  money  being  raised 
by  a  slight  assessment  of  shipments  dis- 
tributed over  five  years. 

The  business  of  the  Supply  Company  is 
£0  provide  at  cost  the  materials  for  the 


loads  of  box  shooks,  16,500  kegs  of  nails, 
160  cars  of  wrapping  paper,  and  1,500,000 
pounds  of  cyanide  of  sodium,  for  spraying 
— all  furnished  cooperatively  and  represent- 
ing a  great  saving  to  the  grower. 

The  company  operates  its  own  mills  and 
they  are  as  good  and  economically  con- 
ducted as  any  mills  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
To  a  certain  extent  it  furnishes  supplies 
to  its  employees  as  well  as  to  its  owners. 
IX  has  never  lost  so  much  as  one  cent  from 
bad  debts  nor  from  financial  mismanage- 
ment. Its  total  cost  of  operation  is  less 
than  2/3  of  1  per  cent,  on  each  dollar  of 
business  transacted,  from  which  it  would 
appear  to  be  one  of  the  most  ably  managed 
business  enterprises  in  the  world. 

But  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  en- 
tire Exchange  and  all  of  its  activities.  Its 
business  is  conducted  practically  without 
loss  whether  from  uncollected  bills,  fail- 
ures, or  other  causes.  In  1914  the  loss  on 
the  total  sales  was  $355,  or  1/524  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  money  returned.  I  should  be 
disposed  to  doubt  if  this  record  was  ever 
equaled  in  an  enterprise  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude and  involving  an  equal  number  of 
customers. 
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The  beneficent  results  of  this  system  do 
not  stop  with  grower  and  dealer.  Among 
the  great  things  undertaken  by  the  Ex- 
change is  the  steady  raising  of  the  stand- 
ards of  the  products.  In  the  old  days  of 
Every  Man  for  Himself  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  green  and  immature  fruit  was 
rushed  upon  the  market  and  much  of  the 
rest  was  badly  packed.  A  few  more  years 
of  such  conditions  would  probably  have 
made  California  citrus  fruits  practically 
unsalable.  The  Exchange  stopped  the  ship- 
ping of  fruit  improperly  conditioned  or  im- 
properly packed. 

It  now  provides  that  all  oranges*  shipped 
under  its  brands  shall  pass  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  stand- 
ards, which  means  they  shall  contain  not 
less  than  8  parts  of  soluble  solids  to  I 
part  of  acid  in  the  juice.  J  It  proceeds 
upon  the  fixed  principle  that  the  better  the 
quality  of  its  product  the  better  will  be  its 
business.  As  nobody  in  the  institution  is 
interested  in  rigging  the  market,  buncoing 
consumers,   building  private   fortunes  or 


young  men,  employed  for  just  this  pur- 
pose, and  this  young  man  sits  down  with 
the  dealer  in  Punktown  and  has  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  him.  The  result  is  that  for 
a  few  days  the  young  man  takes  charge 
of  the  fruit  department  of  that  store.  He 
has  the  store  window  cleaned  out,  scrubbed 
and  polished.  Then  he  arranges  in  it  a 
display  of  fruit  that  causes  every  passer-by 
to  pause  and  look  with  watering  mouth. 
The  young  man  knows  how  to  do  this  be- 
cause it  is  his  trade,  his  art,  his  calling. 
At  the  end  of  two  days  he  has  the  fruit 
trade  booming  in  that  store  and  the  happy 
proprietor  is  ordering,  maybe,  a  carload. 

Yet  the  young  man  has  used  nothing  but 
the  stock  in  the  store  keeper's  cellar.  What 
has  transformed "  the  business  is  expert 
knowledge  well  applied,  and  such  knowl- 
edge the  Exchange  develops  and  keeps  on 
hand  for  the  advantage  of  its  customers. 

One  phase  of  the  scientific  system  of 
marketing  conducted  by  the  Exchange  has 
been  a  thorough  investigation  of  a  ques- 
tion never  thoroughly  investigated  before. 


^Suppose  all  the  men  that  feed  and  clothe  us 
would    do    as    these    few    fnfit    men    have  done? 


cutting  the  melons  of  high  finance,  the 
problem  of  quality  has  been  solved  as  suc- 
cessfully as  the  others  that  have  beset  this 
interesting  concern. 

The  Exchange  has  also  done  great  things 
in  developing,  popularizing  and  improving 
special  kinds  of  fruits.  The  California 
Valencia,  for  instance,  one  of  the  best 
oranges  in  the  world,  has  been  devel- 
oped in  the  last  years  to  a  high  point  of 
excellence  and  also  of  popularity.  It  is  a 
summer  orange,  and  at  the  beginning  was 
handicapped  by  the  fixed  belief  that  there 
were  no  good  summer  oranges.  The  Ex- 
change cleared  away  this  myth  and  both 
production  and  consumption  of  Valencias 
have  greatly  increased  in  consequence. 

It  is  really  a  wonderful  institution.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  created  for  the  market- 
ing of  fruit  a  science  not  hitherto  dreamed 
of. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  there  is  a  lit- 
tle retail  dealer  in  Punktown,  New  York. 
He  doesn't  seem  to  be  selling  the  fruit 
that  the  manager  of  the  district  agency 
thinks  should  be  sold  in  a  town  the  size 
of  Punktown.  So  the  manager  sends 
there  one  of  his  expert,  highly  trained 


Exactly  what  becomes  of  a  consumer's  dol- 
lar when  he  has  paid  it  for  such  a  com- 
modity as  fruit?  How  is  it  divided  and 
who  gets  the  pieces  and  how  many?  The 
inquiry  was  much  more  difficult  and  intri- 
cate than  at  first  might  be  imagined,  but 
it  was  in  due  season  completed  and  disposed 
of  some  superstitions.  It  showed,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  common  belief  of  the  evil 
ministrations  of  the  middleman  in  produc- 
ing the  high  cost  of  living  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Here  is  the  table  that  finally 
summarized  the  investigation : 

OF  EVERY  AVERAGE  DOLLAR  PAID  BY  THE 
CONSUMER  FOR  FRUIT 

The  cost  of  retail  distribution  is  33-3  cts. 

The  cost  of  wholesaling  is   8.2 

The  Exchange's  cost  for  selling  is   1.5 

Freight  and  refrigerator  cost  20.5  ^ 

The  packing-house  cost  is   7-4 

The  cost  of  picking  and  hauling  is   2.4 

and 

The  Grower  gets  26.7 

The  direct  control  of  the  Exchange  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
seventeen  members,  elected  by  the  sub-ex- 
changes, which  in  turn  are  controlled  by 
the  local  associations,  whose  members  are 
the  real  owners  of  the  enterprise.  All  the 
proceedings  are  open  to  inspection  and  ob- 
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servation;  the  cards  are  invariably  played 
face  up.  The  Directors  meet  once  a  week 
and  their  meetings  are  open  to  the  public. 
Usually  the  room  is  crowded  with  members 
of  the  local  associations,  who  come  to  hear 
how  their  business  is  being  transacted.  It 
is  truly  theirs;  they  can  criticize  it  in  any 
way  they  see  fit. 

To  the  minutest  fraction  of  a  cent  any- 
one can  learn  at  any  time  what  is  done 
with  the  money  handled  by  the  Exchange, 
or  any  other  details,  big  or  little,  about  its 
conduct  of  its  affairs.  The  whole  thing 
utterly  disproves  and  disposes  of  the  an- 
cient notion  that  there  must  needs  be  any 
hugger  mugger  or  mystery  about  business. 
It  should  •  also  put  an  end  to  that  other 
superstition  that  great  business  cannot  be 
successfully  conducted  along  democratic 
lines.  Here  is  business  democratically 
conducted,  on  a  scale  so  great  that  it 
dwarfs  most  other  enterprises,  and  with  a 
degree  of  success  hardly  to  be  equaled  by 
any  private  corporation. 

I  said,  a  few  pages  back,  that  the  Ex- 


ments  of  citrus  fruits  from  California  in- 
creased 292  per  cent. 

Yet  the  region  of  this  production  is  2,500 
miles  from  the  nearest  great  market  and 
3,500  miles  from  the  greatest  market,  all 
overland.  The  like  of  these  things  has  not 
been  known. 

There  can  be  no  discount  on  their  signifi- 
cance to  the  people  of  this  nation.  Here 
is  a  new  kind  of  Big  Business,  organized 
and  operated  on  a  gigantic  scale,  embrac- 
ing the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
shipping  goods  abroad,  all  done  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  huge  profits  of  fortune 
grabbers,  but  on  the  base  of  common  ef- 
fort for  the  common  welfare. 

The  problems  that  will  this  year  con- 
front the  Exchange  are  still  more  difficult 
and  of  a  nature  that  few  private  profit- 
making  concerns  would  care  to  attack,  I 
think;  but  in  view  of  the  record  already 
made  the  management  may  well  look  upon 
them  with  good  courage. 

For  instance,  the  California  lemon  crop 
increased  132  per  cent,  from  1914  to  1915. 


^This  is  the  story  of  successful  cooperation  on  a  big 
scale  in  this  country.    Look  it  over — it  means  much  to  you. 


change  was  confronted  with  peculiar  and 
difficult  problems.  I  should  suppose  them 
to  be  much  beyond  anything  that  the  con- 
ductors of  other  enterprises  have  to  meet. 
The  production  of  steel,  for  instance,  or 
the  production  of  oil  never  runs  ahead  of 
the  increase  of  population.  But  look  at 
this. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  1903  to  1913  about  21  per 
cent.  The  acreage  devoted  to  citrus  fruits 
in  California  increased  in  the  same  period 
from  83,657  acres  to  191,357  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  128  per  cent. 

The  production  of  citrus  fruits  in  Cali- 
fornia, therefore,  has  been  increasing 
about  six  times  as  fast  as  the  population 
has  increased. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased 20.7  per  cent,  from  1890  to  1900; 
the  shipments  of  California  citrus  fruits 
increased  in  the  same  period  195  per  cent. 

From  1900  to  1910  the  population  of  the 
United  States  increased  21  per  cent.  In 
the  same  period,  with  Cooperation  in  full 
swing  and  the  Exchange  in  full  activity  all 
instead  of  a  part  of  the  time,  the  ship- 


The  Exchange  successfully  handled  this 
great  increase  in  the  face  of  the  most 
adverse  conditions.  The  country  was 
flooded  with  foreign  lemons  that  were 
almost  given  away  and  the  summer  was 
abnormally  cool,  which  is  always  bad  for 
the  lemon  business.  But  the  next  few 
years  will  see  still  further  increases  in  the 
lemon  supply.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  will  grow  but  2  per  cent,  a 
year.  There  are  now  in  California  20,000 
acres  of  lemon  trees,  21,000  acres  of  Va- 
lencia orange  trees,  and  43,500  acres  of 
navel-orange  trees  that  are  soon  to  be 
added  to  the  present  productive  areas,  for 
these  trees  are  now  four  years  ol'd  and 
less.  When  their  produce  is  added  to  the 
existing  crop  skill  of  a  phenomenal  order 
will  be  required  to  avoid  disaster. 

Besides  all  this  the  tariff  situation  is 
bad,  the  European  war  has  closed  the  mar- 
kets to  the  oranges  of  Central  America, 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  a  flood  of 
such  fruit  is  bearing  down  upon  the  Amer- 
ican market,  and  the  outlook  is  far  from 
alluring.  Yet  without  a  doubt  the  Ex- 
change will  cope  with  all  these  difficulties 
and  remain  master  of  the  situation.    It  is 
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already  engaged  upon  a  national  advertis- 
ing campaign  to  make  the  California  citrus 
fruits  better  known  to  the  public,  and  it 
was  for  this  purpose  that  the  charge  of  2 
cents  a  box,  of  which  I  spoke  a  few  pages 
back,  was  added  to  the  4%  cents  selling 
cost. 

You  can  imagine,  perhaps,  something  of 
the  ruin  that  would  come  upon  the  industry 
if  under  Every  Man  for  Himself  84,500 
acres  were  to  be  added  at  once  to  the  cit- 
rus-producing area. 

On  this  subject  of  administration  and 
executive  ability  there  is  another  point  that 
has  its  lesson.  The  Exchange,  because  of 
its  high  mission  and  cleanly  purpose,  seems 
to  draw  talent  to  its  service.  The  presi- 
dent is  Mr.  F.  tQ.  Story,  the  experienced 
grower  of  old  time  whose  adventure  with 
Every  Man  for  Himself  I  related  at  the 
outset.  The  general  manager  is  Mr.  G. 
Harold  Powell,  who  was  for  years  the 
expert  citrus  pomologist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is 
one  of  the  world's  recognized  authorities 


lie  get  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Powell's  ex- 
pert knowledge  and  the  8,000  producers 
divide  the  profits  that  in  trust  organiza- 
tions go  to  six  Gentlemen  on  the  Inside 
and  a  handful  of  speculators. 

From,  the  time  our  social  problems  be- 
gan to  become  acute,  all  thinking  men  have 
recognized  the.  fact  that  the  only  chance 
for  safety  lay  in  augmenting  the  share  of 
wealth  obtained  by  the  producer. 

But  every  time  wages  were  raised  10 
per  cent.,  commodities  advanced  in  price 
20  per  cent.  Every  time  a  "pool"  of  farm- 
ers put  up  the  market  price  of  any  article 
every  other  article  in  the  market  rose  twice 
as  much. 

But  here  the  price  to  the  consumer  has 
not  been  enhanced  by  a  cent  while  the 
producer  has  secured  the  whole  of  the 
selling  price  less  only  the  actual  expenses 
of  marketing. 

Suppose  that  rule  were  universal.  Sup- 
pose speculating,  manipulating,  gouging, 
swindling,  undergrading,  overcharging,  for- 
tune grabbing,  money  wringing  and  the 


^Suppose  all  the  men  who  work  would  cooperate  as 
have  these  men — what  kind  of  a  world  would  it  be? 


on  fruit  production  and  distribution.  He 
has  been  trained  to  know  the  whole  matter 
from  A  to  Z  and  has  pursued  knowledge 
about  it  with  indefatigable  enthusiasm. 
When  he  was  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment he  produced  a  report  on  the  Decay 
of  Oranges  in  Transit  from  California  that 
has  been  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
fruit  grower  and  as  much  more  to  the 
fruit  handler.  It  is  regarded  around  the 
world  as  the  authority  on  fruit  decay.  He 
also  knows  exactly  how  fruit  can  best  be 
handled,  transported  and  sold;  while  in 
the  government  service  he  was  in  charge 
of  fruit  transportation  and  storage  inves- 
tigations; and  he  has  all  the  dope  at  his 
fingers'  ends. 

Yet  to  secure  all  the  advantage  of  this 
expert's  knowledge  and  organizing  power, 
and  all  the  advantages  of  a  great,  efficient, 
economical  business  machine,  there  was  not 
the  least  necessity  of  any  monopoly  or 
trust,  of  disproportionate  profits,  swollen 
fortunes  nor  oppressive  methods.  For  a 
moderate  salary  the  Exchange  "and  the  pub- 


rest  of  the  abominations  were  eliminated 
from  other  industries  as  they  have  been 
here  from  fruit  growing.  Suppose  the 
North  Dakota  wheat  grower  received  for 
his  wheat  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer 
less  only  the  bare  cost  of  marketing,  and 
yet  the  world  paid  no  more  for  its  wheat 
and  bread. 

Suppose  all  the  men  that  feed  and  clothe 
and  warm  and  light  the  world  could  be 
blessed  with  a  similar  emancipation  from 
the  burdens  they  now  carry. 

Suppose  that  from  the  work  of  financing 
farm  operation  we  could  remove  gouging 
as  completely  as  Cooperation  has  removed 
it  from  citrus  fruit  growing  in  California. 

Suppose  that  everywhere  Cooperation 
had  a  chance  to  bring  men  together  and 
make  them  friends  and  abolish  the  causes 
of  war,  strife,  poverty  and  want. 

This  old  world  would  be  a  pretty  good 
place  to  live  in,  would  it  not? 

To  make  it  so  is  the  great  work  of  Co- 
operation. Is  not  this  the  thing  worth 
while  ? 


[Another  story  of  actual  and  successful  cooperation  in  the  United  States  will  be" 
told  by  Mr.  Russell  in  the  March  Pearson's.] 


By 

Bessie  R.  Hoover 


JONESY,  I'm  a-lookin'  forward  to  Sis- 
ser's  marryin'  our  Billy,"  Butch  Pan- 
ner  told  his  wife,  one  pleasant  June 
evening,  as  they  sat  on  the  side  porch  of 
their  rather  pretentious  house  on  Loretta 
Avenue,  a  suburb  of  poor  men's  homes. 

"But,  Butchie,  Billy  don't  take  to  Sis- 
ser,  nor  she  to  him — that  way,"  pointed  out 
Mrs.  Panner,  whom  he  affectionately  called 
Jonesy  because  of  her  maiden  name. 

C.  A.  Panner,  familiarly  known  as 
Butch  on  account  of  his  occupation,  owned 
the  prosperous  meat  market  next  door,  and 
he  now  sat  solid  and  substantial  in  a  big 
wicker  chair,  a  large  man  with  a  strong, 
ruddy  face  and  hair  that  was  growing  gray 
on  the  temples. 

"What  if  they  don't  take  to  each  other 
now — they  may  later.  Sisser's  only  eigh- 
teen and  just  graduated — but  Billy's  almost 
twenty-five.  And  when  we  adopted  Sisser, 
a  tiny  baby  at  the  Mission,  the  boys,  Billy 
and  Bud,  couldn't  say  nothin'  plainer  than 
'Sisser,'  when  we  taught  'em  to  call  her 
'Sister,' — and  the  thought  came  to  me  then 
that  if  Alethea,  as  her  own  mother  had 
named  her,  was  to  marry  our  Billy  in  years 
to  come,  we'ud  never  have  to  lose  her  out 

of  the  family.     So  I've  " 

"Jest  wait  a  minute,  Butchie,  I've  gotta 
go  in  and  see  to  my  yeast,"  interrupted  his 
wife,  who  was  white  and  thin  with  pale  hair 
that  had  once  been  red. 

"You  oughter  set  Alethea  to  housework 
more — now  she's  graduated,"  Butch  told  his 
wife. 

"But  she's  kind  of  delicate,  and  she  goes 
in  society  a  good  deal,"  Jonesy  spoke  with 
evident  pride. 

"Shucks !    Neither  are  you  strong.  But 


to  git  back  to  what  we  was  talkin'  about 
afore  you  got  up:  there's  Billy  graduated 
from  one  of  the  best  eastern  colleges,  and 
jest  ready  to  begin  life — where  could  he 
find  a  better  wife  than  Alethea?" 

"But  Billy  has  never  done  anything  you 
expected  him  to — and  he  won't  marry  Sis- 
ser unless  he  wants  to." 

"Jonesy,  I've  got  an  idee  that  if  you  was 
to  take  Sisser  one  side,  careless  like,  and 
suggest  the  idea  of  her  marryin'  our  Billy — 
and  then  take  Billy  one  side  and  tell  him 
what  a  good  wife  Sisser'ud  make,  that  you 
might  bring  about  the  marriage — after  a 
bit — such  things  has  been  done." 

"I  dunno  as  I'm  much  in  favor  of  Ale- 
thea's  marryin'  anybody,"  said  Mrs.  Pan- 
ner, thoughtfully,  "I  'ud  ruther  see  her  free 
without  any  cares." 

"Well,  listen  to  that!"  shouted  Butch, 
astounded  and  displeased  to  hear  his 'frail, 
hard-working  little  wife  speak  so  dispar- 
agingly of  marriage  for  Alethea. 

XT7HATS  up?"  demanded  Eilly,  their 

*^  elder  son,  coming  round  the  house 
from  the  front  porch,  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  his  father's  raised  voice. 

"Your  mother  says  she'ud  ruther 
Sisser'ud  never  marry,"  informed  Butch, 
hoping  for  sympathy. 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  might  be  discussing 
something  really  interesting,"  observed 
Billy,  sitting  on  the  porch  steps.  Billy  Boy, 
as  he  had  been  nicknamed  in  his  babyhood, 
or  more  formally  William  Jones  Panner, 
was  a  tall  young  man, 'with  a  face  like  his 
mother's  and  a  great  mop  of  reddish  hair, 
who  moved  in  a  lordly  orbit  all  his  own. 

Billy  was  not  only  the  graduate  of  an 
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eastern  college,  but  he  had  done  two  years 
post-graduate  work,  and  the  cut  of  his  pom- 
padour, the  color  and  texture  of  his  neck- 
ties and  the  style  of  his  caps,  all  proclaimed 
him  a  finished  product.  How  much  he 
knew  nobody  at  home  (or  perhaps  in  the 
whole  town)  could  estimate;  but  from  his 
manner,  as  one  who  had  conquered  fate,  it 
must  have  been  considerable. 

"Of  course  Alethea  '11  be  an  old  maid," 
spoke  up  Billy  with  conviction. 

"Of  course  I  won't,"  gaily  contradicted  a 
slim  young  girl,  suddenly  appearing  at  the 
door,  "but  I'll  never  marry  anybody  on 
.  Loretta  Avenue."  She  had  dark  curly  hair, 
and  a  delicate,  pretty  face.  And  crossing 
the  porch,  she  seated  herself  beside  her 
adopted  brother. 

"Don't  be  too  sure  about  not  marrying 
anybody  on  this  street,"  grinned  Billy,  "re- 
member— George— lives  on  Loretta  Ave- 
nue." 

"Who  is  George?"  demanded  Butch,  in- 
stantly displeased. 

"Well,  Dad,  I  am  surprised  that  you  don't 
know  George;  Sisser,  here,  knows  him  very 
well.    He's  a  nice  little  chap." 

"How  big  is  he  ?"  Butch  wanted  to  know. 

"Big  enough  to  decide  that  Sisser  is  the 
one  girl  for  him ;  but  not  so  big  as  Sisser — 
oh,  no;  she's  just  about  a  head  taller;  but 
George  isn't  letting  a  little  thing  like  that 
bother  him — he  intends  to  grow." 

"He  isn't  a  whole  head  shorter,"  cor- 
rected Alethea. 

"But  who  is  he?"  persisted  Butch.  "I 
thought  I  knowed  every  hoodlum  in  this 
part  of  town." 

"He  ain't  a  hoodlum,  Dad,  he's  been 
frightfully  well  reared,  his  own  mother 
would  tell  you  so;  and  he's  as  pretty  as  a 
Christmas  card.  You  must  have  seen  him 
a  thousand  times,  apple-cheeked  little  fel- 
lah." 

"You  know,  Butchie,  Big  Bige  Tweedie's 
son,"  explained  Jonesy. 

TJUNNY  I  never  heard  he  was  sweet  on 
Sisser,"  scowled  Butch.  "Of  course 
it's  all  right  for  Sisser  to  have  a  beau — 
and  to  marry  the  right  man,  and  I  hope 
she  will,  Billy,"  he  said  pointedly,  "but  not 
such  mix-up  as  this !" 

"You  can't  stop  George,  Dad,"  solemnly 
assured  Billy. 

'  "You  bet  I  can  stop  him,"  cried  Butch 
angrily.  "I  will  not  have  him  here — or 
anywhere  else,  hangin'  round  Sisser — so 
there's  an  end  to  him !" 


"That's  right,  Pa ;  for  George  is  so  small 
that  if  anything  happened  when  they  were 
together  —  Alethea'ud  have  to  protect 
George,"  struck  in  a  new  voice,  and  Clar- 
ence Augustus  Panner,  Jr.,  named  after  his 
father,  but  called  Bud,  came  into  the  side 
yard.  He  was  the  same  size  as  his  brother 
and  in  the  dusk  looked  much  like  him,  only 
he  had  brown  hair  and  darker  eyes. 

"Is  this  here  all  talk  about  George  ?"  de- 
manded Butch  worriedly,  as  Bud  dropped 
on  the  short  grass  in  front  of  Billy  and 
Alethea,  "or  does  he  dast  look  up  to  Ale- 
thea?" 

"He  sure  does  look  up  to  Alethea," 
claimed  Bud,  "she's  a  head  taller." 

"But  George  is  seven  months  older  than 
I  am,"  claimed  Alethea  unhappily. 

"And  the  biggest  bore  in  town,"  ener- 
getically assured  Bud. 

"Bud  never  did  feel  friendly  to  any  other 
boy  that  liked  Sisser,"  explained  Billy. 

His  brother  got  very  red  in  the  face,  but 
retaliated :  "Anyway,  I  don't  hang  over  the 
back  fence  with  a  Dutch  girl." 

Billy  Panner  stared  wrathfully  at  Bud  in 
the  growing  gloom,  but  did  not  seem  able 
to  reply. 

"I  think  Wilhelmina  is  just  lovely,"  de- 
fended-Alethea,  "she  belongs  to  a  fine  Hol- 
land Dutch  family,  they're  poor,  but  they're 
really  nice  folks." 

"But  you  don't  need  to  get  intimate  just 
'cause  she  lives  next  door,"  struck  in  his 
mother  sharply,  "Billy,  you  don't  want  to 
marry  any  such  poor  girl  and  spoil  your 
career." 

"Billy  don't  need  to  go  as  fur  away  from 
home  as  next  door  even — to  look  for  a 
wife,"  said  Butch  significantly.  "Billy,  have 
you  been  hangin'  over  the  fence  with  this 
girl?" 

"It  was  Bud  that  was  doing  all  the  hang- 
ing," brazenly  declared  Billy. 

"Ho,  yes  !"  grinned  his  brother,  "I  have 
a  moving  picture  of  myself  draped  along 
the  fence,  giving  Wilhelmina  a  red,  red 
rose  and  saying  in  accents  all  broke  up  with 
emotion,  Take  it — it's  just  like  you.' " 

"So  that's  where  my  Lady  Washington 
rose  went  to — that  I  was  watchin'  so  long," 
said  their  mother.  "You  boys  leave  them 
roses  alone." 

"Billy,  have  you  gone  as  fur  as  that — to 
give  that  foreign  girl  one  of  your  mother's 
choice  roses?"  asked  Butch. 

"If  I've  gone  that  fur — as  you  call  it,  I'll 
go  further,"  cried  Billy,  springing  angrily 
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to  his  feet,  and  they  soon  heard  him  walk- 
ing indignantly  down  the  street. 

"A  good  one  on  Mr.  Bill,"  laughed  Sisser. 

"But  here  we're  forgettin'  George  all  the 
time.  Jonesy,  what  do  you  think  of  him?" 
asked  Butch  anxiously. 

A  FTER  his  father  died  he  worked  his 
way  through  high  school.  And  he 
works  in  a  drygoods  store  and  helps  sup- 
port his  mother  now..  Everybody  praises 
George,"  claimed  Mrs.  Panner. 

"Everybody  but  me,"  excepted  Bud. 

"Let's  adjourn  in  to  the  house,"  sug- 
gested Butch,  "I  want  to  read  the  paper. 
Sisser,  skip  in  and  light  the  gas  for  Papa. 
Bud,  you'll  find  the  account  book  on  the 
sewin'  machine,  I  want  you  to  add  up  last 
month's  earnin's.  Jonesy,  come  along,  it's 
gettin'  too  chilly  out  here  for  you." 

Seated  in  a  big  leatherette  chair  beside 
the  sitting  room  table,  Butch  was  soon  ab- 
sorbed in  the  newspaper;  but  after  a  time 
he  was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  his  son 
Billy,  who  had  returned  unnoticed,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  guest,  saying  pleasantly, 
"Here,  Dad,  I  want  you  to  meet  George 
Tweedie." 

Butch  Panner  threw  aside  his  paper  and 
glared  at  a  very  cupid  of  a  boy,  who,  though 
not  tall,  was  plump  and  well-proportioned, 
and  stood  blandly  smiling  before  him. 

Taken  by  surprise  Butch  would  have 
stared  the  pretty  boy  out  of  countenance; 
but  George  Tweedie  extended  his  chubby, 
perfectly  clean,  pink  hand  with  so  much 
good  fellowship  that  Butch  shook  hands, 
and  said  with  tardy  hospitality:  "Used  to 
know  your  father  well — sold  him  more  than 
one  half-hog." 

George  had  prettily  curved,  rather  full 
red  lips,  a  straight  nose,  and  a  somewhat 
square  jaw.  He  was  small  for  his  age,  but 
undoubtedly  he  would  grow.  Politely  he 
shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Panner,  bowed 
smilingly  to  Alethea,  and  greeted  Bud  with 
a  careless,  "Hello,  there !" 

A  T  Mrs.  Panner's  invitation,  he  seated 
himself  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
Alethea,  as  if  his  were  merely  a  friendly 
call  on  the  family,  and  began  pleasantly : 
"It's  astonishing  how  the  sanitary  wave  has 
swept  the  country  in  regard  to  clean  meats ; 
the  sanitary  averages  in  the  last  six  months 
have  risen  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per 
cent,"  speaking  as  one  great  meat  man  to 
another. 


Butch  could  only  grunt  a  vague  but  re- 
spectful assent. 

"As  alderman  you  certainly  started  the 
reform  work  in  this  end  of  town  a  few 
years  ago,"  continued  George  brightly. 

"Didn't  I,  though,"  agreed  Butch  proud- 
ly. "Say,  afore  I  went  in  for  improvements 
there  wasn't  a  square  inch  of  pavin'  on 
Loretta  Avenue,  nor  a  single  street  lamp, 
nor  a  decent  shade  tree — and  now  we're  as- 
up-to-date  as  a  boulevard — and  I  done  it 
all,"  he  ended  complacently. 

"And  what  a  change  has  come  over  the 
knowledge  of  food  values,"  earnestly  as- 
serted George,  turning  to  Alethea's  mother, 
"now  it's  as  common  for  a  housewife  to 
choose  the  right  number  of  calories  for  a 
meal  as  to  choose  the  right  amount  of  flour 
for  her  bread." 

"I  always  will  bake  my  own  bread,"  as- 
sured Jonesy  smilingly,  who  knew  nothing 
of  calories,  which  only  heightened  her  ad- 
miration for  George. 

"And  a  mother's  bread  is  never  commer- 
cialized," he  assured  her,  "you  would  never 
think  of  putting  in  a  dangerous  chemical  to 
gain  a  sham  whiteness." 

"I  should  say  not,"  smiled  Mrs.  Panner. 

"Well,  Miss  Alethea,  what  do  you  say  to 
a  moonlight  stroll  and  an  ice-cream  soda 
afterwards?"  said  George,  turning  formally 
to  the  daughter  of  the  house. 

"I  should  be  delighted,"  assented  Ale- 
thea, with  polite  alacrity.  "I  will  get  my 
hat." 

"Well,  great  guns !"  exploded  Butch, 
after  George  Tweedie  had  walked  unchal- 
lenged out  of  the  Panner  home  with  Ale- 
thea, the  flower  of  the  family,  "so  that's 

George !" 

"A  well-mannered  little  lad,  anyway," 
praised  Butch's  wife. 

"But  to  see  Sisser  so  greedy  for  ice 
cream !    And  why  couldn't  Billy  have  took  ! 
her  down — if  she  had  to  go?    Why,  that 
feller's  a  fool !" 

"No,  sir,"  disagreed  Billy,  "he's  a  gen- 
era!  !•   Didn't  you  notice  the  build  of  his  - 
jaw?" 

"And  you  played  us  a  mean  trick,  Billy  ] 
Panner,  a-bringin'  him  in  here,"  grumbled  I 
Butch. 

"Couldn't  help  it,  he  simply  jollied  me  j 
into  it  when  I  met  him  on  the  street.  And  ] 
didn't  you  notice,  Dad,  how  he  got  'round  i 

you?" 

"Round  me?"  roared  Butch,  "no!"  ^  I 
"George  wound  Pa  up  and  set  him  goin',  I 

all  right,"  put  in  Bud. 
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COME  to  think  of  it,  I  did  ruther  cut 
loose  on  my  improvements  on  Lo- 
retta  Avenue,"  acknowledged  their  father; 
"but  he  set  there  so  sunny  and  polite  that 
I  couldn't  help  likin'  the  little  tad." 

"And  Alethea  kind  of  likes  him,  too," 
pointed  out  Bud  significantly. 

"And  George  won't  always  be  little," 
added  Billy,  "he'll  grow." 

"But  the  nerve  of  the  little  scamp," 
groaned  Butch.  "What  does  he  know  of 
sanitary  averages — workin'  in  a  drygoods 
store?" 

"All  a  bluff,"  assured  Billy,  "I  tell  you, 
Dad,  that  child's  a  wonder !" 

"And  talking  to  mother  about  the  number 
of  calories,  probably  with  a  view  to  seeing 
that    Sisser's   well    nourished,"  grumbled 

Bud. 

"And  to  think  that  this  whole  family* just 
set  'round  and  took  anything  he  cared  to 
hand  out,"  lamented  Billy.  "Why  didn't  I 
trample  on  him — at  least  verbally?  And 
no  knowing  what  sweet  tales  he's  handing 
out  to  Sisser !" 

"Aw,  say,"  burst  out  Butch  worriedly,  "if 
you'd  had  any  spunk,  Billy,  you'ud  never 
'a'  let  George  carry  off  Sisser  the  way  he 
did." 

"They're  only  kids,"  soothed  Billy. 

"Jonesy,  you  tell  Sisser  for  me  when  she 
gits  home  that  her  Papa  says  she  can't  go 
nowhere  else  with  that  baby.  George  come 
it  over  me  onct ;  but  he  can't  ag'in.  I  won't 
have  my  little  girl  goin'  'round  with  a 
sawed-off." 

"Jest  call  him  up  by  phone  to-morrow 
mornin',  Butch,  and  tell  him  how  you  feel," 
advised  his  wife. 

"Aw,  I  might-ybut  wouldn't  George  pay 
more  attention  if  you  called  him  up?"  sug- 
gested Butch.  "He's  such  a  nervy  little 
josey — and  then  he'ud  have  more  respect 
for  you,  Jonesy." 

"George  just  took  me  for  granted,"  ob- 
served Bud,  "but  I  might  put  a  stick  in  his 
spokes  some  day  that  he  didn't  like." 

But  in  the  morning,  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  Butch  Panner  and  Jonesy  deferred 
telephoning  to  George.  They  feared  it 
might  offend  his  mother,  for  George  was 
really  a  nice  boy;  and  as  they  had  treated 
him  like  a  friend  the  evening  before,  de- 
cided it  -would  look  queer  to  call  him  up 
early  in  the  morning  before  he  had  shown 
Alethea  any  more  attention.  Besides,  it 
was  not  a  crime  to  like  Alethea,  and  she 
was  a  tender-hearted  little  thing  and  might 
feel  hurt  if  George  were  treated  harshly. 


But  Butch  took  pains  to  inform  the  family 
at  the  breakfast  table  that  George  Tweedie 
was  not  Alethea's  beau,  and  that  if  he  ever 
invited  her  again,  she  was  to  politely  but 
firmly  refuse. 

Yet  George  did  continue  to  go  places 
with  Alethea,  and  though  she  always  re- 
fused him,  he  never  gave  her  refusals  any 
consideration  whatever.  And  Butch  could 
not  tell  whether  she  really  liked  George,  or 
just  tolerated  him  because  he  was  so  per- 
sistent. 

A  ND  when  invitations  came  for  a  for- 
mabball  that  was  to  be  given  at  one 
of  the  hotels  by  several  members  of 
Alethea's  graduating  class,  the  subject  of 
George  came  up  at  the  supper-table  with 
ominous  abruptness. 

"I  suppose  George  takes  Sisser,"  observed 
Billy,  as  if  she  were  very  fond  of  him. 

"Naw,  he  don't  take  her,"  broke  in  Butch 
angrily,  "if  that's  the  only  way  she  gits  to 
the  hotel — she  stays  at  home.  What's  to 
hinder  you  from  takin'  Sisser,  Billy?" 

"Not  expected — sent  in  my  regrets,"  ex- 
plained his  first-born. 

"Aw,  what's  the  diff  ?  Jest  'phone  in  that 
you've  changed  your  mind." 

"I  see  myself !  It's  only  a  kid's  party, 
anyway.    Let  Bud  take  her." 

"I  don't  suppose  Bud's  invited — he  never 
goes  'round  much." 

"I'm  invited  all  right,"  unexpectedly  en- 
lightened C.  A.  Panner,  Jr. 

"Sent>  in  your  regrets,  too,  I  suppose," 
grumbled  their  father.  "When  I  was 
young  I  never  knowed  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  regrets — I  was  a  hoodlum,  I  was, 
and  didn't  go  in  for  polite  society  like  you 
boys." 

"I  haven't  sent  any  regrets,"  informed 
Bud. 

"Aw,  well,  times  is  changed — either  you 
send  regrets — or  you  take  Sisser." 

"I  ain't  got  no  dress  suit,"  scowled  Bud. 

"What  difference  does  that  make? — 
you've  gone  to  a  party  now  and  then  with- 
out one,"  encouraged  his  father. 

"He  could  wear  Billy's  suit — they're  just 
the  same  size,"  spoke  up  Alethea,  with 
burning  cheeks. 

"Of  course  he  could,"  echoed  Billy's 
mother,  "you  boys  don't  really  need  but 
one  dress-suit  between  you." 

"I  like  that !  Sounds  like  old  times  in 
the  colonies.  Bud,  you  keep  out  of  my 
dress  suit,"  warned  Billy. 

"I  could  buy  myself  a  suit — if  I  cared 
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two  cents  for  one.  I've  saved  more  money 
than  you,  Mr.  Bill." 

"Boys,  for  the  land  sakes,  don't  git  to 
quarrelin'.  Buddie,  you've  gotta  take  Sis- 
ser — -you  know  how  set  your  father  is  ag'in 
George." 

"I  won't  go  with  Bud,"  flared  Sisser. 

"Then  if  you're  dying  to  dance — you'll 
have  to  go  with  your  George,"  heartlessly 
pointed  out  Bud. 

Suddenly  Alethea  began  to  cry. 

"Now  everybody  shut  up,"  ordered  Butch 
harshly.  "Bud,  you  see  what  you've  done- 
made  the  little  girl  cry !" 

"If  Buddie  wasn't  so  backward  where 
girls  was  concerned — he'ud  be  glad  to  take 
Alethea,"  said  his  mother  plainly. 

Just  then  the  telephone  rang  violently. 
"That's  George,  probably;  Sisser,  don't  go 
near  the  'phone,"  advised  Billy,  kindly, 
"now's  a  good  time  to  get  rid  of  him." 

"Maybe  he's  just  ringing  her  up  to  hear 
the  sound  of  her  voice,"  suggested  Bud; 
"sometimes  that's  his  only  excuse." 

"If  anybody  goes  nigh  that  'phone — I'll 
have  it  pulled  out  and  carried  away,"  vio- 
lently threatened  Butch. 

"He  just  got  his  invitation  to  the  dance 
when  he  got  home  from  the  store,  and  is 
telephoning  to  ask  Sisser  to  go  with  him," 
assumed  Billy. 

fTTHE  telephone  bell  rang  again  and 
again,  while  the  Panner  family  sat 
mutely  gazing,  as  if  fascinated  at  the  shin- 
ing nickel  bells.  Then  to  the  surprise  of 
the  others,  in  answer  to  an  especially  ex- 
asperating peal,  Bud  Panner  sprang  up 
from  the  table  and  deliberately  took  down 
the  receiver  from  its  hook  and  said  po- 
litely, "Yes,  this  is  the  C.  A.  Panner  resi- 
dence. No,  Miss  Alethea  can't  come  to 
the  'phone — her  papa  won't  let  her.  Yes, 
she  is  going  to  attend  the  dance." 

"I  am  no-ot,"  sobbed  Sisser.  "I  haven't 
got  anybody  to  go-o  with." 

"No,  she  can't  go  with  you"  shouted  Bud, 
"but  she  is  going  with  a  friend — now, 
George,  shut  up  and  stop  ringing  us  up." 

"Well,  Buddie,  you  certainly  handed  it  to 
him  right,"  praised  Butch,  forgetting  his 
threat  concerning  the  removal  of  the  tele- 
phone. 

"George  can't  run  me,"  claimed  Bud 
grimly,  "and  yet  he  thinks  I  don't  count." 

"But  who  is  the  lucky  friend  that  is  going 
to  take  Sisser  to  the  dance?"  demanded 
Billy  curiously. 

"I  dunno  as  it's  anybody,"  said  Bud  short- 


ly. "But  -do  you  think  I'm  going  to  let 
George  Tweedie  think  that  Alethea  hasn't 

any  beau — but  him  ?" 

"Never  mind,  Sisser,  if  you  can't  go  any 
other  way,  I'll  hire  a  hack  and  take  you 
myself,"  comforted  Butch. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  go — without  a  real 
escort — for  who  would  look  out  for  my 
dance  program;  and  no  other  boy  will  ask 
me — George  will  see  to  that." 
•  "Billy,  it's  up  to  you.  And  you  don't 
know  how  much  happiness  may  come  out 
of  it  later — I  want  you  to  take  Sisser," 
urged  Butch. 

"Couldn't  do  it,  Dad.  The  situation  has 
got  past  me;  but  if  I  hadn't  sent  in  my 
regrets,  I  certainly  should  take  Sisser,  for 
I  don't  like  to  have  her  cry,"  he  added 
gently. 

Nobody  does,"  growled  Butch^ 

A  T  a  slack  hour  in  the  meat  market,  the 
day  of  the  party,  Bud  Panner  stood 
staring  reflectively  out  of  the  window  into 
the  cabbage  patch  of  the  Panner  back  yard. 
Bud  was  a  practical,  fine-faced  young  fel- 
low, who  under  cover  of  reserve,  had  many 
deep  feelings  unsuspected  by  his  family; 
and  the  most  poignant  feeling  of  all  was 
his  troubled  interest  in  his  adopted  sister, 
Alethea.  % 

"Buddie,"  called  a  clear  voice,  and  he 
saw  Alethea  on  the  back  porch,  motioning 
for  him  to  come  over. 

He  only  sighed  and  shook  his  head,  for 
being  alone,  he  could  not  leave  the  market. 
Seeing  that  he  did  not  mean  to  come,  the 
girl  ran  quickly  across  the  garden  and  soon 
stood  panting  and  flushed  before  the  mar- 
ket window,  her  dark  curls  and  white  sailor 
collar  flapping  about  her  red  cheeks  in  the 
warm  south  wind. 

"What  do  you  want?"  shouted  Bud  un- 
ceremoniously, without  opening  the  win- 
dow. 

"To  ask  you  something,  Buddie." 

"Well,  come  'round  into  the  market — like 
a  sensible  person." 

"I  can't,"  panted  Sisser.  "I've  got  to 
watch  the  house  'cause  mother's  away. 
Open  your  old  window,  so  I  won't  have 
to  yell." 

"Aw,  what  a  girl !"  protested  Bud,  as  he 
pried  open  the  window. 

And  Alethea,  standing  on  tiptoe,  put  her 
head  in  and  surveyed  the  familiar  market 
as  if  it  were  an  entirely  new  place  that  she 
had  never  seen  before. 

"If  you  want  a  porterhouse  steak,  say  so; 
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though  you  know  Billy  won't  touch  meat 
for  supper  since  he's  turning  vegetarian, 
and  Ma  won't  like  anything  that  he  can't 
eat."  - 

"It  isn't  meat,  Buddie — it's  about  the 
party  tonight." 

"If  you  want  me  to  fix  it  up  with  Pa 
so's  you  can  go  with  George  to  the  dance — 
I  don't  think  it's  necessary — George  don't 
need  any  help." 

"It  isn't  that !  Aren't  you  really  going, 
Buddie  ?" 

"Naw,"  exploded  Bud. 

"But  you  didn't  send  any  regrets,  you 
could  go." 

"Regrets !"  scorned  Bud. 

"I  guess  I  won't  go  either,"  said  Sisser 
dolefully,  and  seemed  ready  to  cry. 

"Don't  worry.  Pa  roars  a  good  deal 
about  George — but  I've  noticed  that  George 
gets  'round  him  every  time." 

"I  can't  bear  George.  Say,  Bud^— would 
you,  could  I,  that  is,  as  long  as  you  haven't 
sent  any  regrets,  would  you  care  if  I  went 
with  you — if  you  did  happen  to  go  to  the 
dance?"  Alethea  asked  him  desperately, 
very  red  in  the  face. 

"Certainly  I  shouldn't  care — if  I  hap- 
pened to  be  going,"  returned  Bud  stiffly. 
"Look  out,  here  comes  a  customer";  and 
he  waited  on  the  woman  with  so  much 
savage  energy  that  she  decided  that  he  had 
been  brutalized  by  his  work  as  a  butcher. 

"YTTHAT'S  the  meaning  of  this?"  ques- 
tioned  Butch  Panner  worriedly 
that  evening  as  Alethea  came  into  the  sit- 
ting room  about  eight  o'clock  dressed  in 
filmy  white,  her  curls  elaborately  arranged, 
but  her  face  sorrowful. 

"I  am  ready  for  the  party,"  she  sadly 
explained. 

"Who's  goin'  to  take  you?''  demanded 
Butch  suspiciously,  the  thought  of  George 
sweeping  disagreeably  over  him. 

"I  don't  know — I  suppose  I'm  not  going 
at  all — but  I  just  thought  I'ud  get  ready." 

Butch  Panner  had  always  tried  not  to  be 
harsh  to  his  adopted  daughter,  and  he  now 
said,  as  gently  as  he  could,  "Put  on  your 
cloak,  Sisser,  and  Papa'll  take  you  down- 
town to  a  picture  show,  and  after  that  we'll 
have  an  ice  cream  sody — seem'  you're  all 
togged  up,"  which  showed  how  deep  his 
affection  really  was,  for  Butch  had  grown 
to  hate  moving  pictures,  and  ice  cream  soda 
always  made  his  head  ache. 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you,  Papa,"  unhappily 
vetoed  Sisser. 


.  "Billy  would  put  on  jiis  hat  and  take  you 
over  to  the  party — if  he  had  any  gumption," 
complained  their  father ;  but  Billy  was  deep 
in  an  abstruse  book  on  psychology.  "Or 
Bud,"  he  added,  as  a  second  thought. 
"Why,  where  is  Bud?" 

"Gone  to  bed,  I  guess.  He  went  upstairs 
early,"  remembered  the  boy's  mother.  "Sis- 
ser, best  take  off  your  pretty  party  dress 
— you  don't  want  to  muss  it  all  up  for 
nothin'." 

Then  the  door  bell  rang  piercingly. 
"That's  Simmons,  he  promised  to  drop  in 
this  evenin'  to  talk  over  buyin'  that  Pine 
Street  lot,"  explained  Butch,  and  hurried 
to  the  hall  door. 

But-  before  Butch  Panner  fairly  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  he  had  invited  Mr. 
George  Tweedie,  splendid  in  evening 
clothes,  into  the  house.  And  Butch  had 
caught  an  astonished  glimpse  of  a  closed 
carriage  with  a  colored  coachman  waiting 
in  front  of  the  house  in  the.  glare  of  the 
street  lamp. 

TNTO  the  lighted  sitting  room  George  ad- 
A  vanced  like  a  conquering  matinee  idol; 
the  silk  hat  in  his  hand,  fairly  eloquent  of 
aristocratic  life;  his  light  overcoat,  the  last 
cry  of  fashion;  his  gloves,  almost  offen- 
sively immaculate;  his  round,  pretty  face 
sober  with  the  great  expedition ;  and  in  one 
chubby  hand  he  carried  an  elaborate  bou- 
quet of  hothouse  roses,  with  stems  nearly 
as  long  as  he  was.  • 

Everyone  was  ill  at  ease,  except  George, 
who  held  the  pink  roses  elegantly,  and 
waited  for  Alethea  to  put  on  her  party 
cloak. 

"Bud  said  something  over  the  'phone, 
Miss  Alethea,  about  your  having  other  com- 
pany for  the  ball;  but  I  don't  take  Bud 
very  seriously;  besides,  he  didn't  mention 
the  gentleman's  name.  So  I  see  I  was 
right  in  coming,  anyway.  You  may  never 
have  noticed,  but  I  always  do  what  I  set 
out  to  do.  And  as  you're  ready,  Miss 
Alethea,  and  as  there  is  no  other  es- 
cort " 

"Aw,  yes  there  is,"  broke  in  a  quiet,  de- 
termined voice,  and  a  young  man  stepped 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  dim  parlor  into 
the  bright  light  of  the  sitting  room. 

It  was  Clarence  Augustus  Panner,  Jr., 
otherwise  Bud,  and  he  stood  arrayed  in 
fleckless  evening  clothes  with  a  Lady  Wash- 
ington rose  in  his  buttonhole.  "I  shall 
take  Alethea  to  the  party,"  he  announced, 
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and,  stepping  to  the  girl's  side,  drew  her 
hand  through  his  arm. 

Perhaps  Buddie  Panner  in  his  everyday 
clothes,  though  he  towered  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  the  diminutive  George,  might 
not  have  overawed  that  domineering  young 
person;  but  in  his  brother  Billy's  evening 
suit,  with  silk  hat  in  hand  and  overcoat 
over  arm,  he  was  a  gentleman  (according 
to  George's  idea  of  one),  and  so  met  that 
nonplussed  juvenile  on  his  own  ground. 

Perplexedly  George  shifted  his  bouquet 
from  one  hand  to  the  other  and  then  laid 
it  unseeingly  on  a  chair.  Appealingly  he 
gazed  at  the  beauteous  Alethea,  but  re- 
ceived no  encouragement. 

"Mr.  Panner,  I've  got  a  rig  out  there  " 

began  the  distressed  youth  plaintively. 

"I  know  you  have,"  acknowledged  Butch 
noncommittally. 

"I  say,  Bill  " 

But  Billy's  face  was  curiously  blank  as 
he  seemed  to  look  through  George  without 
seeing  him. 

"\yTERY  red  in  the  face,  George  Tweedie 
^  mumbled  something  about  its  being 
late  and  not  wishing  to  keep  4:he  carriage 
waiting,  and  somehow  got  awkwardly  out 
of  the  house,  climbed  into  his  hired  hack 
alone,  and  was  driven  grandly  to  the  ball. 

"Aw,  folks,  look  at  our  Bud,"  shouted 
Billy,  admiration  for  his  brother  crowding 
out  disgruntlement  at  the  appropriation  of 
his  evening  clothes.  "Why,  Bud  could  pass 
for  an  Eastern  man."  Higher  praise  than 
this  the  erudite  Billy  could  not  bestow. 

"Turn  'round,  Buddie,"  ordered  Butch,  a 
peculiar  relish  in  his  tone,  as  if  savoring 
the  -very  height  of  parental  satisfaction. 
"Why,  Bud's  a  better  looker  than  you  be, 
Billy." 


"But  I  can't  make  it  seem  like  our  Bud- 
die," smiled  his  mother. 

"Put  on  my  hat,"  commanded  Billy. 
"O.  K." 

"That  sacred  hat,"  breathed  Alethea, 
trembling  with  joy  at  the  outcome  of  the 
affair. 

"Now,  Sisser,  don't  quarrel  with  Bud- 
die," admonished  Jonesy,  as  she  placed  the 
pretty  party  cloak  about  the  slim  shoulders 
of  Alethea.  "And  remember,  Buddie,  and 
be  good  to  Sisser,  'cause  she's  a  girl.  And 
come  home  early." 

"And  steer  clear  of  George,"  solemnly 
warned  their  father. 

"George  is  out  of  it  now,"  boasted  Bud. 

"It  never  pays  to  be  too  sure,"  cautioned 
his  brother. 

"Here,  Alethea,  is  George's  bouquet, 
might  as  well  make  use  of  it,"  grinned 
Bud,  as  they  started  smilingly  for  the  party. 
And  in  their  joyful  haste  Bud  forgot  to 
close  the  door  as  they  went  out,  and  Butch 
had  a  fleeting  vision  of  something  that 
gave  him  a  queer  shock. 

"Seen  a  ghost,  Dad?"  asked  Billy,  as  his 
father  still  stared  with  half  open  mouth 
after  his  departing  children. 

"It  looked  jest  as  if — as  if — Buddie  kissed 
Sisser  as  soon  as  they  was  outside  in  the 
dark,"  confided  Butch.  "But  my  eyes  must 
V  played  me  a  trick — I'm  always  kind  of 
knocked  out  after  a  session  with  George. 
Bud's  scared  of  girls." 

"Not  at  all!"  laughed  Billy;  "a  budding 
juvenile  romance,  Dad." 

"Mebbe  we  ain't  goin'  to  lose  Sisser  out 
of  the  family  after  all,"  said  Butch's  wife. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  Buddie  always  did 
act  kind  of  odd  about  her,"  remembered 
Butch ;  "though  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  admit 
that  George  was  Sisser's  first  beau." 


If  you  burn  electric  or  gas  light,  here's 
something  for  you 

[//  you  live  where  private  individuals  own  or  control  the  lighting  system  you 
pay  about  three  times  as  much  for  light  as  do  those  persons  who  have  the  luck  (or 
who  have  had  sense  enough  to  vote  for  their  own  good)  to  live  where  the  public 
owns  the  lighting  system.  The  newspapers  tell  you  that  public  ownership  fails — 
well,  look  at  Cleveland — that's  all — look  at  Cleveland.  The  story  of  what  public 
ownership  is  doing  for  the  people  of  Cleveland  will  be  in  the  March  Pearson's. 
Read  it.  For  money,  marbles  or  chalk  you'll  decide  that  if  you  cant  be  lucky  you 
will  vote  for  your  own  good  at  the  next  chance.   Just  read  this  story  of  Cleveland.] 


igelow  ©f  Cincinnati 

The  story  off  a*.  siaE  wlho  writ ©s  psrsKotnc^S 
CS&pistiaE&aiy  auto  tlae  law  mimcl  p^sts  a 
policeman  onh  tlb©  beat  to  ©s^fos3©©  it 

By 

Co  Po  Connolly 


THIS  is  the  story  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  If  you  read  it  at 
all,  and  I  think  it  is  worth  while, 
try  to  read  it  with  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. It  is  a  true  story,  and  it  could 
be  very  easily  translated  into  fiction  and 
put  to  better  financial  purpose;  for,  while 
truth  is  sometimes  stranger  than  fiction,  it 
is  not  worth  as  much  to  the  author.  But 
no  dream  of  any  novelist  or  short-story 
writer  could  produce  the  thrill  of  satisfac- 
tion that  has  once  or  twice  come  into  the 
life  of  the  Reverend  Herbert  S.  Bigelow 
of  Cincinnati. 

I  might  begin  by  telling  some  of  the 
things  this  minister  has  done,  and  then  tell 
why  he  did  them;  but  I  prefer  to  follow 
my  own  inclination  and  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning and  tell  the  story  of  a  man  who 
has  fused  the  duties  of  the  minister  with 
the  duties  of  the  citizen,  .and,  instead  of 
hurling  anathemas  at  men,  writes  practical 
Christianity  into  the  law  and  puts  a  police- 
man on  the  beat  to  see  that  it  is  enforced. 
If  any  one  should  find  fault  with  this  as 
unreligious  on  the  one  side,  or  as  un-Amer- 
ican on  the  other,  the  answer  is  that  there 
are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  that  in  any 
event,  BigelOW  the  minister  became  tired  of 
pointing  the  way  without  himself  showing 
it.  It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own 
instructions.  There  are  many  men  of  God 
who  by  their  silence  and  inertia  on  ques- 
tions of  public  morals  unconsciously  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple. 


COME  men  believe  that  religion  has  no 
^  connection  with  morality,  or  that  if  it 
has,  morality  has  no  connection  with  con- 
science, or  conscience  with  government ;  but 
religion,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  but  the  ap- 
plication of  the  golden  rule  to  the  stumbling 
feet  as  well  as  to  the  souls  of  men.  Justice, 
at  least  theoretically,  is  of  the  essence  of 
government,  and  true  religion  is  nothing 
but  the  essence  of  human  justice,  which  is 
divine  justice.  If  Christ  had  said  nothing 
more  than  that  one  should  render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God's,  he  would, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  have  insepar- 
ably bound  up  religion  with  government; 
for  one  must  know  enough  to  know  where 
Christianity  begins  and  Csesar's  affairs 
leave  off.  Lincoln,  who  in  his  ungainly 
person  represented  more  of  the  divine  spirit 
of  justice  and  of  mercy  than  any  public 
man  in  our  history,  said  that  the  age-strug- 
gle was  always  the  same;  that  the  habit  of 
kings  was  to  bestride  the  backs  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  the  oligarchy  of  wealth  was 
only  the  same  thing  under  another  system. 
To  talk  of  the  religion  of  Christ  to  these 
men  is  to  waste  time.  You  might  as  well 
talk  of  morality  to  a  chief  corporation  law- 
yer, or  discuss  the  quality  of  mercy  with 
an  Apache  Indian  brandishing  his  toma- 
hawk. 

In  1903  Mr.  Bigelow  stumped  for  Tom 
Johnson  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  Tom 
Johnson's  platform  that  year  was  a  two- 
cent-a-mile  railroad  fare.  Mr.  Bigelow 
talked  on  street  corners  in  Cincinnati  advo- 
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eating  Johnson's  election.  Shortly  a«fter 
the  campaign  was  over,  Mr.  Bigelow  filled 
out  a  blank  and  sent  it  to  the  'Central  Pas- 
senger Association  in  Chicago,  applying  for 
the  half-fare  privilege  which  was  at  that 
time  accorded  to  all  ministers,  and  which 
for  ten  years  had  been  accorded  to  Mr. 
Bigelow.  He  received  in  reply  a  communi- 
cation to  the  effect  that  the  Passenger  As- 
sociation had  information  that  Mr.  Bigelow 
had  participated  in  political  campaigns  and 
had  taken  part  in  the  election  and  in  the 
attempt  to  elect  certain  candidates  for  of- 
fice, and  that  since  he  saw  fit  to  mix  re- 
ligion with  politics,  the  Passenger  Associa- 
tion didn't  consider  that  he  was  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  half-fare.  "When  I  preach 
the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  upon 
earth,"  said  Mr.  Bigelow,  "and  point  out  to 
people  how  they  can  establish  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  upon  earth,  and  tell  them  that  by 
giving  their  lives  to  an  effort  to  establish 
it,  they  are  saving  their  souls,  and  that  that 
4s  religion,  the  greatest  religion  that  the 
world  has  ever  known,  I  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  the  thing  recognized,  at  least  not 
by  the  railroads." 

T  AST  summer  the  city  authorities  of  Cin- 
^  cinnati  tried  to  prevent  Mr.  Bigelow 
from  preaching  at  street  corners  on  "The 
ethical  teachings  of  the  Bible  as  applied  to 
modern  Social  Progress."  Mr.  Bigelow 
wanted  to  present  the  gospel  of  Social  Re- 


generation in  a  way  that  would  grip  the 
imagination  and  stir  the  emotions  of  peo- 
ple. He  wanted  to  do  in  a  small  way  what 
Savonarola  had  done  in  Florence.  The 
matter  was  carried  into  court.  Without  a 
trace  of  humor,  the  lawyer  for  the  city 
asked  Mr.  Bigelow  on  the  witness  stand  if 
there  was  anything  in  that  doctrine  to  in- 
cite riot  or  disorder.  "Well,"  replied  Mr. 
Bigelow,  "take,  for  instance,  the  command- 
ment, 'Thou  shalt  not  Steal/  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
is  trying  to  get  a  ten-year  franchise  per- 
mitting it  to  charge  the  consumers  of  Cin- 
cinnati ten  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  If  it  is 
admitted  that  they  can  make  electricity  for 
six  cents  at  a  profit,  then  the  four  cents, 
extra  is  stealing,  none  the  less  reprehensi- 
ble because  it  is  done  under  sanction  of 
law.  If  that  be  treason,  or  if  those  doc- 
trines incite  riot,  then  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it." 

The  city  attorney  insisted  that  the  place 
for  sermons  was  in  churches,  and  not  on 
the  street  corners;  but  the  ^presiding  judge 
interrupted  and  asked  if  it  were  not  true 
that  the  greatest  sermon  ever  preached  was 
preached  on  the  public  highway.  The  city 
attorney,  with  lawyer-like  sophistry,  replied 
that  it  was  preached  on  the  mountain-top, 
and  that  Mr.  Bigelow  intended  to  talk  on 
the  level — which  was  not  only  topograph- 
ically true,  but  figuratively  true. 


MR.  BIGELOW'S  name  is  not  Bige- 
low at  all.  That  is  his  first  crime. 
He  was  born  on  the  4th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1870,  in  the  town  of  Elkhart,  In- 
diana. His  mother  died  when  he  was 
two  years  old,  and  his  father  was  a  small 
merchant.  His  father's  name  was  Ed- 
ward Seely.  Mr.  Bigelow  went  to  the 
public  schools  of  Elkhart  until  he  was  in 
his  early  teens.  Then  he  went  to  work  on 
farms  in  the  neighborhood,  for  his  father 
was  poor.  Then  his  father  decided  to 
go  to  Florida.  He  took  the  boy  with  him. 
There  Mr.  Bigelow  got  a  job  as  a  bell-boy 
in  a  hotel .  at  Lake  Helen.  He  doesn't  re- 
member how  it  happened,  or  what  turned 
his  thoughts  into  religious  channels,  but 
when  he  wasn't  busy  he  was  reading  the 
Bible.  Among  the  guests  of  the  hotel  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Bigelow  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  They  were  religious  people,  and  had 
no  children,  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  became  very 


much  interested  in  the  bell-boy  who  pre- 
ferred his  Bible  to  "Jack  Harkaway  among 
the  Brigands."  After  a  while  she  got  his 
father's  consent  to  send  the  boy  to  Oberlin 
College,  and  finally  to  adopt  him.  After 
Oberlin,  Mr.  Bigelow  did  a  little  work  on 
the  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  as  a  reporter. 
He  indulged  in  literary  societies,  debates 
and  orations.  He  always  took  the  prizes 
on  these  occasions.  Tom  Johnson  in  after 
years  called  him  the  Wendell  Phillips  of  the 
West,  and  Carl  Schurz  wrote  a  remarkable 
appreciation  of  him."*  A  phonograph  com- 
pany reproduced  his  prayer  at  a  political 
convention. 

HPHE  religious  fever  still  obsessing  his 
soul,  Mr.  Bigelow  went  to  Lane  Sem- 
inary in  Cincinnati,  and  the  same  year  was 
married.  While  he  was  pursuing  his  studies 
at  the  Seminary,  both  he  and  his  wife  be- 
came interested  in  associated  chanty  work. 
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Mrs.  Bigelow  was  the  head  worker  of  the 
first  social  settlement  organized  in  Cincin- 
nati. The  Avondale  Presbyterian  Church 
wanted  to  do  some  settlement  and  mission- 
ary work,  and  under  the  patronage  of  that 
church,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  opened  a  new 
settlement  mission  on  the  top  floor  of  an  old 
tenement  house  at  the  corner  of  12th  and 
Main  Streets  in  Cincinnati.  They  lived  in 
two  rooms,  and  adjoining  these  rooms  they 
had  a  public  reading-room.  The  idea  of 
the  good  church  people  was  that  they  were 
going  to  evangelize  the  neighborhood.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bigelow  established  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  people  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  got  a  lot  wiser  as  to  conditions  there, 
but  the  neighbors  didn't  evangelize  worth 
a  cent.  The  best  friend  they  had  in  that 
house  was  a  Russian  Jew,  who  was  on  the 
top  floor,  and  who  was  a  tailor.  He  and 
his  wife  sewed  all  day,  and  often  all  night. 
The  Russian  Jew,  who  was  a  Socialist,  had 
a  pot  of  flowers  on  his  window-sill.  He 
used  to  tell  Mr.  Bigelow  that  the  soil  in 
his  flower-pot  was  all  the  land  he  had  in 
the  world  that  he  could  call  his  own. 

'  While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  were  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  and  while  Mr.  Bigelow 
was  still  a  student  at  Lane  Seminary,  the 
pastor  of  the  old  Vine  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Cincinnati  was  compelled 
to  go  South  for  his  health,  and  the  con- 
gregation invited  Mr.  Bigelow  to  come  and 
be  their  supply-pastor  while  he  was  away. 


The  pastor  never  came  back.  The  young 
folks  in  the  church  liked  Mr.  Bigelow  and 
engaged  his  services  for  six  months.  Then 
they  called  him,  and  he  was  ordained  and 
made  pastor  and  left  the  Seminary  in  the 
middle  of  his  course. 

HPHE  old  Vine  Street  Congregational 
Church  has  a  great  history.  It  is  the 
mother  of  the  Congregational  churches  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  It  was  organized 
in  1831,  by  thirteen  people  who  withdrew 
from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  pro- 
test against  the  pro-slavery  teachings  of 
the  pastor  of  that  church,  and  founded 
their  church  as  an  Abolition  church.  They 
put  in  one  of  the  articles  of  their  constitu- 
tion a  provision  that  nobody  could  belong 
to  that  church  who  .either  held  slaves  or 
didn't  disavow  the  extension  of  chattel- 
slavery.  The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was 
the  first  president  of  Oberlin  College,  and 
Oberlin  College  was  founded  as  an  anti- 
slavery  protest  against  the  attempt  in  Lane 
Seminary  to  suppress  the  discussion  of 
slavery  among  the  students  of  that  Sem- 
inary. It  was  within  a  block  or  two  of 
Lane  Seminary  that  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
was  written.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  hus- 
band was  a  professor  in  Lane  Seminary, 
and  her  father  was  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Cincinnati.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  first 
pastorate  was  at  Aurora,  Indiana,  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  Cincinnati. 


HEN  Mr.  Bigelow  went  to  this 
church  it  was  deserted  by  the 
people  best  able  to  support 
churches.  The  development  of  street-car 
transportation  had  come,  and  people  had 
moved  to  the  hills  surrounding  the  city. 
His  constituency  was  mostly  young  folks 
of  German  parentage,  without  any  Con- 
gregational traditions,  and  of  liberal  ten- 
dency of  mind,  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
Sunday  School.  His  church  attendants 
didn't  take  kindly  to  the  old  orthodox  evan- 
gelical teachings,  but  were  willing  to  accept 
the  essence  of  the  Gospel.  The  church  was 
in  a  period  of  transition,  not  to  say  of  dis- 
integration. Mr.  Bigelow  used  to  go  down 
on  the  alley  adjoining  the  church  building 
and  hold  Sunday  evening  meetings  there. 
He  would  gather  a  crowd  on  the  alley  and 
preach  to  them,  and  then  try  to  decoy  them 
upstairs  to  attend  the  church  meetings. 
Some  of  them  would  follow.   But  Mr.  Bige- 


low's  board  of  trustees  served  notice  on 
him  that  that  kind  of  thing  must  stop.  They 
said  that  the  people  from  the  alley  were  not 
clean,  and  that  they  mussed  up  the  church, 
and  might  carry  vermin  into  the  pews.  One 
of  the  trustees  said  to  Mr.  Bigelow :  "You 
know,  Jesus  cleaned  the  temple,  and  you 
are  befouling  it." 

Bryan  came  along  in  1896,  and  Mr.  Bige- 
low got  that  fever.  He  never  pretended  to 
understand  the  money  question,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  here  was  an  evangel 
from  the  far  West  who  was  preaching  the 
gospel  of  political  righteousness.  In  Cincin- 
nati the  keys  of  the  city  treasury  were  not 
even  allowed  to  be  held  by  the  elected  choice 
of  the  people.  They  were  given  over  to 
"Boss"  Cox,  who  also  ordered  judges  to 
render  decisions  to  his  liking,  or  failing,  to 
walk  the  political  plank.  The  average  pol- 
itician in  Cincinnati  was  as  crooked  as  a 
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cork-screw  with  the  cramps.  Cincinnati 
was  rotten  ripe  for  reform. 

And  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Bige- 
low  followed  this  new  light  out  of  the  far 
West.  Nor  was  it  surprising  that  one  of 
the  members  of  his  church  said,  in  a  news- 
paper interview,  with  every  evidence  of 
chagrin:  "Why,  this  is  a  Republican 
church,  and  Mr.  Bigelow,  its  pastor,  is  a 
Democrat" — showing  that  business  carried 
its  politics  into  the  church,  even  as  it  ob- 
jected to  the  church  going  into  politics. 

HPHE  truth  was  that  the  old  Vine  Street 
Congregational  Church  was  a.  Republi- 
can church,  and  all  of  its  old  members  were 
Republicans:  And  now  the  time  had  come 
when  the  Republican  party  had  gone  to 
seed ;  new  issues  had  arisen,  and  they  didn't 
know  it.  They  were  as  the  slave-holders  of 
old.  They  were  not  ready  to  go  on  with  a 
new  fight.  They  were  still  living  in  the 
smug  satisfaction  of  having  put  down  slav- 
ery. It  was  another  illustration  of  the  in- 
finite capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  with- 
stand innovation. 

The  plot  was  thickening  around  the  de- 
voted but  "misguided"  head  of  the  pastor. 
He  went  off  to  take  a  vacation,  and  spent  a 
few  weeks  on  Lake  Erie  with  his  wife. 
The  first  letter  he  got  at  his  little  summer 
cottage  was  from  the  board  of  trustees,  say- 
ing that  the  finances  of  the  church  were  in 
bad  shape,  due  to  the  fact  that  people  that 
had  been  relied  on  to  help  refused  to  con- 
tribute on  account  of  the  pastor's  "social- 
istic" teachings.  They  hoped  Mr.  Bigelow 
would  have  a  good  summer  and  get  a  good 
rest  and  come  back  and  preach  the  gospel, 


and  say  less  about  social  problems.  If  Mr. 
Bigelow  had  had  more  experience  and  if 
he  had  been  worldly-wiser,  he  would  have 
smothered  his  sympathies  for  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed,  and  have  returned  to  Cin- 
cinnati to  preach  the  gospel  in  an  unmean- 
ing and  colorless  way. 

A  NOTHER  shadow  loomed  when  Mr. 
T**  Bigelow  returned  home,  small  as  a 
man's  hand  to  be  sure,  but  pregnant  with 
possibilities  of  wide  disaster.  Dwight  L. 
Moody  had  come  to  town.  It  was  the  last 
time  he  was  in  Cincinnati.  Cards  were  sent 
to  the  pastors  of  the  various  churches,  giv- 
ing the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  who 
had  experienced  a  new  religious  life,  and 
indicating  their  preferences  for  particular 
churches.  Mr.  Bigelow  received  a  card 
saying  that  a  certain  person  wanted  to  join 
his  church,  and  he  called  on  this  man.  He 
found,  to  his  surprise,  that  he  was  a  col- 
ored man.  This  colored  man  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Fiske  University,  and  had  been  a 
teacher  in  the  South;  but  he  was  in  hard 
lines,  and  when  Mr.  Bigelow  found  him,  he 
was  earning  his  living  carrying  coal  by  the 
bushel  from  a  little  coal  cellar  up  into  the 
tenement- houses  in  the  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Bigelow  sat  down  with  him  in  that  little 
cellar  and  told  him  the  history  of  the  old' 
Vine  Street  Congregational  Church;  how 
they  had  shown  him  the  place  up  in  the  old 
organ-loft  where  they  used  to  stow  away 
runaway  slaves — a  station  of  the  under- 
ground railroad.  "My  people  will  welcome 
you,"  he  said  to  the  colored  man,  "come 
with  me." 


MR.  BIGELOW  had  been  brought  up 
at  Oberlin,  and  knew  no  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  sentiment;  but  he 
began  to  grow  in  wisdom  when  he  pre- 
sented the'  name  of  this  colored  man  to  his 
official  board.  "No,  sir — ee,  no  colored  man 
in  this  church."  It  knocked  Mr.  Bigelow 
quite  off  his  pins.  But  he  did  not  falter. 
"Well,"  he  said,  with  a  finality  that  was 
not  to  be  mistaken,  "if  this  colored  man 
does  not  come  into  this  church,  I  go  out." 
And  so  the  issue  was  joined.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  families  in  the  church  were 
the  most  vigorous  protestants  against  the 
matriculation  of  the  colored  man.  Mr. 
Bigelow  took  the  head  of  this  family,  one 
of  Cincinnati's  rich  men,  aside  one .  day, 


and  in  desperation  said  to  him:  "You 
have  no  right  to  object  to  this  colored 
man.  There  is  colored  blood  in  your 
own  family."  The  charge  hurt.  The 
man  never  forgave  Mr.  Bigelow.  His 
secret  was  locked  in  the  breast  of  a  few 
of  the  first  families  in  the  church,  and 
the  crime  was  not  in  his  protest  but  in 
Mr.  Bigelow's  privity.  Mr.  Bigelow  had 
his  way,  however,  and  the  colored  man 
came  in — at  least  Mr.  Bigelow  got  his 
church  to  vote  to  admit  him;  but  the  col- 
ored man  saw  that  his  presence  was  to  be 
a  source  of  irritation,  and  he  considerately 
withdrew. 

The  colored  man's  denominational  efface- 
ment,  however,  did  not  mitigate  Mr.  Bige- 
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low's  troubles.  The  powerful  family  whose 
head  Mr.  Bigelow  had  "insulted"  by  re- 
minding him  of  the  strain  in  his  own  blood, 
led  a  revolt.  There  were  sincere  people 
in  the  church  who  because  of  the  lack  in 
Mr.  Bigelow's  sermons  of  the  old  conven- 
tional religious  phrases,  because  of  his 
championship  of  the  despised  colored  man, 
and  because  of  his  "socialistic"  teachings  in 
supporting  Bryan  and  Bryanism,  believed 
Mr.  Bigelow  to  be  a  heretic — and  I  guess 
they  were  right.  One  disgusted  citizen  of 
San  Francisco  said  during  the  ungodly 
reign  of  "Abe"  Ruef  that  if  he  thought  the 
voice  of  the  people  was  the  voice  of  God, 
he  would  be  an  atheist.  In  any  event,  these 
sincere  people  arrayed  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  the  man  who  had  been  "insulted" 
by  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  of  the  pharisees  who 
were  friendly  with  Mr.  Bigelow  but  not 
friendly  to  him,  and  decided  to  put  him  out 
of  the  church.  They  called  together  all 
of  the  preachers  of  the  Congregational 
churches  round-about,  from  Ohio,  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia — what  they  called  the 
Miami  Conference — and  started  in  with 
the  trial;  but  they  balked  at  the  filing  of 
charges.  They  had  so  much  respect  for 
the  old  anti-slavery  traditions  of  the  church 
over  which  Mr.  Bigelow  presided,  and  of 
which  they  were  members,  that  they  did  not 
have  the  face  to  file  written  charges  .penal- 
izing him  for  his  championship  of  the  col- 
ored man,  and  there  were  really  no  other 
tangible  charges  they  dared  draft  in  the 
open,  although  there  were  any  number  of 
charges  made  covertly  by  those  whose 
hound-like  snuff  at  an  ill-construction  of 
motives  was  always  in  evidence.  So  the 
trial  resulted  in  a  fiasco;  there  wasn't  really 
any  trial  at  all ;  and  Mr.  Bigelow  was  left  to 
fight  his  enemies  piece-meal  instead  of  all 
together. 


XJE  wished  to  put  his  pastorate  to  the 
A  A  test.  He  did  not  care  to  remain  as  the 
spiritual  guide  of  a  congregation  a  possible 
majority  of  whom  in  their  hearts  repudiated 
him.  So  he  tendered  his  resignation;  but 
his  enemies  failed  to  muster  a  majority,  and 
his  congregation  refused  to  accept  his  res- 
ignation. Then  Mr.  Bigelow,  in  that  un- 
flinching way  of  his,  determined  that  if  the 
malcontents  in  his  congregation  represented 
Christianity,  either  in  spirit  or  in  fact,  he 
would  go  back  to  the  real  spirit  of  early 
Congregationalism,  and  accept  people  as 
members  of  his  church  on  their  own  con- 
fession of  faith. 

Of  course,  these  things  caused  many  mur- 
murings  and  rumblings,  but  they  were 
adopted.  Finally,  Mr.  Bigelow  said  to  him- 
self:  "I  can't  go  through  this  communion 
service  any  more."  As  a  symbol  of  frater- 
nity, as  a  ceremony  indicating  an  outward 
expression  of  unity  with  each  other  and 
with  God,  he  said,  it  was  beautiful ;  but  there 
were  so  many  other  ways  of  expressing 
that,  and  so  many  people  that  didn't  see  it, 
and  so  many  of  the  conservatives  that  clung 
to  it  and  made  a  fetish  of  it,  that  it  didn't 
seem  to  be  useful.  Again  he  said:  "I  don't 
like  this  prayer  meeting  every  Wednesday 
night,  this  getting  together  and  telling  the 
Lord  a  lot  of  things  that  he  knows,  and  that 
represent  introspective,  self-centered  and 
personal  religion.  I  don't  like  it.  We  will 
have  an  economic  club.  We  will  use  our 
prayer  meeting  hour  for  a  discussion  of 
how  to  apply  the  religion  that  we  preach  to 
every-day  life,  and  we  will  invite  people  of 
all  sorts  and  descriptions  to  tell  us  what 
they  think  about  it."  In  short,  Mr.  Bigelow 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  church  with- 
out humanity  was  the  patron  of  pride  and 
prejudice  and  wrong,  and  he  resolved  to 
shepherd  such  an  institution  no  longer. 


THIS  last  movement  developed  into 
what  was  for  years  known  in  Cin- 
cinnati as  the  "Economic  Club." 
They  had  stirring  times.  During  the  Span- 
ish-American war  they  had  near-mobs  in 
that  church.  People  began  to  call  it 
"Dynamite  Hall."  There  were  people  in 
Cincinnati  then  ready  to  lynch  Mr.  Bige- 
low, just  as  there  are  people  now  who 
would  pay  him  a  handsome  bonus  to  leave 
Cincinnati.  Murat  Halstead,  the  newspaper 
editor,  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Club,  defending  the  Government's 


policy  as  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  he 
had  to  escape  by  the  back  door. 

It  is  a  long  story,  but  events  moved  rap- 
idly in  the  life  of  Mr.  Bigelow  and  his 
church.  Again  he  was  losing  conservatives 
and  near-conservatives  because  of  his 
views.  But  he  was  gaining  large  recruits 
from  Socialists  and  Single-Taxers,  mostly 
the  latter— folks  who  had  convictions  and 
were  willing  to  fight  for  them. 

One  day  a  man  came  into  Mr.  Bigelow's 
study  and  threw  himself  down  on  a  couch 
and  began  to  cry.   All  he  would  say  was: 
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"He  is  dead — he  is  dead."  Mr.  Bigelow 
asked,  "What  is  the  matter?  Who  is 
dead?"  The  man  replied,  "Henry  George 
i — he  is  dead."  That  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  he  was  im- 
pressionable— one  had  to  be  who  listened 
to  the  stories  of  the,- poor  and  the  way- 
farers. He  had  studied  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty" in  college,  and  there  he  had  disposed 
of  that  as  one  of  the  fool  things,  the  prod- 
uct of  some  half-baked  philosopher  that  had 
tried  to  apply  some  quack  remedy  to  so- 
ciety. Now  he  said  to  himself,  "Who  is  this 
man,  Henry  George,  who  has  made  such 
an  impression  that  this  man  away  off  in 
Cincinnati  cries  about  him?"  So  he  read 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  again,  and  the 
scales  fell  from  his  eyes.  He  believed  then, 
and  believes  now,  that  Henry  George  dis- 
covered a  social  law  as  important  in  social 
affairs  as  the  law  of  gravitation  is  to  phys- 
ics, and  that  there  never  will  be  anything  of 
importance  done  in  solving  social  problems 
until  the  truth  that  Henry  George  preached 
is  recognized  and  applied. 

MR.  BIGELOW'S  church  gradually 
drifted  into  an  organization  that  his 
enemies  said  was  not  a  church  at  all;  they 
were  not  trying,  said  these  critics,  to  save 
their  own  souls,  or  anybody  else's  souls; 
they  were  just  trying  to  save  society.  It 
was  a  reform  organization,  they  said, 
preaching  this  or  that  "ism."  Mr.  Bigelow 
and  his  people  finally  sold  the  church 
property  because  it  had  ceased  to  be  use- 
ful, and  because  the  neighborhood  had 
become  very  noisy.  They  used  the  inter- 
est of  the  money  they  received  from  the 
sale  of  the  church  to  pay  the  rent  of  a 
theater.  Most  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  people 
objected  to  building  another  pile  of  brick 
and  mortar,  to  remain  the  tombstone  of 
some  dead  organization  in  after  time.  They 
found  they  could  get  twice  as  many  people 
into  a  theater  as  they  had  gotten  into  the 
church  building.  There  was  a  freedom 
about  it,  and  a  democracy,  that  they  did 
not  have  in  the  church  building.  Mr.  Bige- 
low's church  services  are  now  held  in  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  , 
and  Vine  streets,  where  he  preaches  to  the 
largest  Sunday  audiences  in  Cincinnati. 

In  1902  Mr.  Bigelow  was  a  candidate 
for  Secretary  of  State  and  was  mercilessly 
defeated.  That  year  he  and  Tom  Johnson 
campaigned  the  State  in  Johnson's  big  Win- 
ton  car,  the  first  automobile  ever  seen  in 


the  State  of  Ohio,  and  Johnson  carried  his 
circus-tent  with  him.  It  was  a  three-pole 
tent  and  would  seat  2,000  people,  and  they 
hauled  the  benches  around  from  place  to 
place.  It  took  quite  a  retinue  of  wagons 
and  men  to  handle  it.  It  was  no  wonder 
they  lost  the  State  by  a  record-breaking 
majority.  They  had  scared  the  farmers 
half  to  death.  An  automobile  had  no  right 
to  the  road  in  those  days.  But  that  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  Ohio, 
the  beginning  of  real  democratic  preach- 
ing. Mr.  Bigelow  was  beaten  by  97,000  ma- 
jority. The  next  year  Tom  Johnson  was  a 
candidate  for  Governor  on  a  two-cent-a- 
mile  railroad  fare  platform.  He  was  beat- 
en by  over  100,000  majority,  the  worst  de- 
feat of  any  candidate  for  Governor  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  And  yet  the  people  of  Ohio 
worship  the  memory  of  Tom  Johnson. 

"The  howling  mob  of  yesterday,  in  silent 

awe  returns 
To  gather  up  the  ashes  into  hist'ry's  golden 
urns." 

Johnson's  defeat  was  a  Pyrrhic  victory 
for  his  enemies,  for  within  three  months 
after  the  election  the  chief  plank  in  his 
platform,  a  two-cent  railroad  fare,  was  en- 
acted into  law  by  the  legislature. 

HEN  Johnson  got  himself  disentan- 
gled from  business  affairs,  and  felt 
that  he  had  made  so  much  money  that 
he  could  afford  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  doing  anything  he  wanted  to  do  x 
in  politics,  he  decided  to  use  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  as  the  vehicle  of  his  polit- 
ical propaganda.  The  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  achieve  the  leadership  of  the  party. 
He  found  John  R.  McLean,  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  a  High  Priest  of  the 
Temple  of  Privilege,  ^an  obstacle^  Johnson, 
who  was  from  Northern  Ohio,  wanted  to 
get  some  one  to  make  a  fight  for  control  of 
the  party  organization  in  Southern  Ohio. 
Bigelow  went  from  door  to  door,  interview- 
ing Democrats  and  Democratic  attorneys 
in  Cincinnati  and  trying  to  wheedle  some- 
body into  the  role  of  a  political  Moses;  but 
nobody  would  nibble  at  the  cheese.  They 
were  too  timid  to  go  against  the  Enquirer. 
There  is  an  old  adage  that  when,  you  want 
anything  done  right  you  should  do  it  your- 
self. This  is  particularly  pertinent  when 
you  can't  get  anybody  else  to  do  it.  So  Mr. 
Bigelow  went  at  the  task  himself.  He  or- 
ganized a  primary  fight  on  the  McLean 
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machine  in  Cincinnati,  which  was  conducted 
from  the  lecture-room  of  the  old  Vine 
Street  church.  It  was  probably  the  first 
time  in  Cincinnati  that  a  political  campaign 
was  conducted  from  the  inside  of  a  church. 

T  AM  afraid  we  are  getting  on  debatable 
ground  now,  mixing  practical  politics 
with  religion.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
most  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  recruits  in  this  fight 
were  Irishmen,  for  they  were  the  borie  and 
sinew  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  they 
take  to  politics  as  a  cat  laps  milk.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  an  Irishman  loves  a  fight 
for  fight's  sake,  he  is  usually  a  lover  of  lib- 
erty and  a  hater  of  oppression — it  was 
O'Connell  who  said  "Wherever  oppression 
raises  its  head,  there  will  I  launch  my  bolts" 


— and  no  one  has  ever  doubted  Bigelow's 
sincerity  as  a  lover  of  the  one  and  a 'hater 
of  the  other.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Bige- 
low^.won  out.  But  it  was  practical  politics 
with  a  vengeance.  It  was  getting  into  the 
very  whirl  and  vortex  of  the  thing.  And  it 
was  the  kind  of  politics  that  never  ended. 
It  was  neither  inspiring  nor  elevating.  It 
was  going  round  in  an  eternal  circle,  and 
getting  nowhere.  It  was  Mr.  Bigelow's  ex- 
perience in  that  fight  that  converted  him  to 
the  initiative  and  referendum.  And  it  was 
Mr.  Bigelow  who,  as  president  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  finally  won  the  vic- 
tory for  that  clause  in  Ohio's  constitution, 
amid  a  scene  which  has  no  more  literal  pro- 
totype than  Patrick  Henry's  speech  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses. 


MR.  BIGELOW  and  his  friends  began 
first  to  beg  the  Democratic  party 
to  put  an  initiative  and  referen- 
dum plank  in  its  State  platform.  Failing 
in  this,  they  began  organizing  the  State. 
He  took  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  his 
church,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
campaigning.  He  and  hrs  friends  pleaded 
and  begged,  struggled  and  fought,  through 
three  legislative  sessions.  They  got  the 
initiative  and  referendum  through  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  once,  and  into 
a  conference  committee,  and  then  failed. 

Ohio  then  had  one  of  those  constitu- 
tions such  as  exist  in  most  of  the  States, 
which  provide  that  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  must  receive  a  majority  of  all 
the  votes  cast  at  an  election,  and  Bigelow 
and  his  friends  could  not  get  a  favorable 
majority  on  the  question,  nor  could  they 
get  a  constitutional  convention  called,  be- 
cause of  this  provision.  But  Mark  Hanna 
wanted  to  go  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  whatever  obstacles  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  political  reforms,  there  are  none  to 
the  achievement  of  personal  ambitions. 
Hanna  wanted  to  amend  the  constitution 
to  give  each  county,  no  matter  how  small, 
a  vote  in  the  legislature.  That  would  give 
him  control  of  the  legislature,  and  send  him 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  In  order  to 
do  this,  he  had  to  get  around  the  provision 
of  the  constitution  requiring  a  majority  of 
all  votes  cast  at  an  election  to  amend  the 
constitution.  The  law  said  that  the  polit- 
ical conventions  could  endorse  amendments 
and  incorporate  them  in  their  platforms, 


and  that  when  they  did  so,  every  straight 
party  vote  should  be  counted  as  a  vote  for 
the  proposed  amendment.  In  that  way 
Hanna  got  his  amendment,  and  in  that  way 
Bigelow  and  his  friends  got  a  constitutional 
convention  called.  In  the  new  constitution 
they  provided  that  all  amendments  must  be 
printed  upon  a  separate  ballot,  the  votes 
cast  on  that  ballot  to  determine  the  result. 

TN  1910  a  constitutional  convention  was 
called  in  the  way  Hanna  had  planned  for 
his  personal  ambitions.  Here  Mr.  Bigelow 
and  his  friends  took  advantage  of  another 
peculiar  situation  which  lined  up  in  his  sup- 
port two  otherwise  irreconcilable  forces. 
The  Anti- Saloon  League  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  State-wide  prohibition  sub- 
mitted. The  liquor  interests  sought  to  se- 
cure a  license  amendment  that  would  give 
their  traffic  a  standing  before  the  law.  Up 
to  that  time  the  licensing  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic had  been  prohibited  in  Ohio.  A  saloon- 
keeper could  be  dragged  into  court  and 
fined.  He  could  pay  his  fine,  and  go  out 
and  repeat  the  offence.  But  he  could  not  be 
put  out  of  business,  nor  could  the  number 
of  saloons,  or  their  location,  or  the  charac- 
ter of  the  business,  be  regulated.  In  every 
county  in  the  State  there  was  a  hot  "wet" 
and  "dry"  fight  on,  and  the  initiative  and 
referendum  partisans  entered  the  fight  as 
a  kind  of  balance  of  power.  The  "wets" 
were  so  anxious  to  win  over  the  "drys," 
and  vice  versa,  that  both  sides  gave  the 
friends  of  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  their  demand,  more  consideration  than 
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their  real  strength  entitled  them  to.  When 
the  ballots  were  counted,  the  delegates 
pledged  in  writing  to  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum were  but  three  short  of  half  the 
convention.  They  had  fifty-eight  pledges 
out  of  a  hundred  and  nineteen  delegates. 

"K/TR.  BIGELOW  was  elected  as  one  of 
the  nine  delegates  from  Cincinnati. 
And  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  although 
you  get  an  impression  from  some  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  Ohio  that  Bigelow  is  the 
Black  Beast  of  Cincinnati,  and  only  occa- 
sionally in  the  hotel  lobbies  do  you  hear  a 
good  word  for  him,  yet  the  three  times  he 
has  run  for  office  he  has  polled  the  head 
of  his  tipket,  except  in  1902,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career.  The  year  after  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention he  was  a  candidate  for  the  legisla- 
ture, and  received  more  votes  in  his  county 


than  President  Wilson  or  anybody  else  on 
the  ticket.  His  political  support  is  among 
the  poor,  who  have  no  other  method  than 
by  the  ballot  of  articulating  in  public  af- 
fairs. It  is  the  silent  vote  of  the  com- 
munity. A  friend  of  Bigelow's  was  in  the 
wash-room  of  the  Business  Men's  Club  of 
Cincinnati,  the  headquarters  of  the  "Sys- 
tem," when  the  treasurer  of  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  establishments  in 
Cincinnati,  a  man  whose  name  was  never 
associated  with  anything  ragged  or  radical, 
said  to  him : 

"Mr.  Jones,  you  are  a  member  of  Bige- 
low's organization,  are  you  not?"  "Yes." 
"Well,  I  admire  your- nerve.  I  wish  I  had 
as  much  courage  as  you  have,  but  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  have  not.  Here's  ten  dol- 
lars. Take  that  over  to  him,  but  don't  use 
my  name." 


MR.  BIGELOW  stood  as  a  candidate 
for  president  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  he  was  elected. 
There  were  some  stormy  times  in  that  con- 
vention. Mr.  Bigelow  had  been  known  in 
Ohio  as  a  sort  of  tramp  preacher  for  an 
unpopular  cause.  Nobody  had  ever  asso- 
ciated him  with  any  position  of  respect  or 
authority,  and  there  was  a  very  vigorous 
minority  of  some  forty  thoroughbred  and 
thoroughgoing  reactionaries  in  that  conven- 
tion who  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  idea  of  a  constitutional  convention  in 
Ohio  presided  over  by  a  man  of  that  type. 
The  other  constitutional  conventions  in 
Ohio  had  done  what  constitutional  conven- 
tions and  such  bodies  usually  do — they 
picked  a  neutral  man,  a  big,  respectable, 
prosperous  man  of  reputation  for  sub- 
stance, safety,  wisdom  and  experience.  But 
here  they  had  chosen  Bigelow,  the  Black 
Beast  of  all  the  reformers,  as  president  of 
the  Convention. 

It  would  be  hard  to  give  any  adequate 
impression  of  the  ugliness,  innuendo  and 
abuse  that  Bigelow  had  to  take,  sitting 
there  in  the  chair,  and  they  throwing  it  into 
his  face.  Things  got  bitterest  during  the 
fight  on  the  initiative  and  referendum.  The 
Convention  spent  three  weeks  of  its  five 
months  on  that  one  issue.  Bigelow  had 
been  through  these  fights  in  the  legislature, 
and  he  knew  the  game,  and  he  knew  just 


the  kind  of  jokers  they  would  try  to  throw 
into  the  various  reform  provisions.  There 
were  plenty  of  chances  to  throw  a  monkey- 
wrench  into  the  machinery,  by  one  sort  of 
provision  or  another,  and  they  tried  every- 
thing, you  may  be  sure.  Things  got  so 
chaotic  that  every  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion had  an  initiative  and  referendum 
scheme  of  his  own.  Bigelow  felt  that  if 
he  was  going  to  succeed  with- the  measure 
to  which  he  had  given  practically  six  years 
of  his  life,  he  would  have  to  organize  a 
caucus.  He  left  the  chair  one  day  and  spent 
the  whole  day  in  his  office,  and  used  the 
pages  to  send  for  the  delegates  one  by  one, 
and  when  he  got  a  delegate,  into  his  private 
office,  he  tried  to  get  him  to  sign  a  paper 
agreeing  to  be  Bigelow's  guest  at  dinner  at 
the  Hartman  Hotel  in  Columbus,  and  after 
the  dinner  to  enter  a  meeting  to  agree  upon 
the  provisions  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, and  further  to  agree  to  abide  by  a 
majority  of  that  caucus  and  to  vote  for 
whatever  was  brought  out  of  the  caucus. 

TT  so  happened  that  that  was  just  the  time 
A  the  insurgents  were  making  their  fight 
on  "Joe"  Cannon  in  Congress.  Caucuses 
were  not  popular,  and  the  opposition  was 
quick  to  seize  on  this.  Bigelow  was  pros- 
tituting his  office;  he  was  injecting  dis- 
carded political  methods  into  that  dignified 
body;  he  was  unworthy  to  sit  in  the  chair 
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as  president  of  the  Convention;  and  there 
was  talk  of  recalling  him,  because  in  its 
rules  the  Convention  had  provided  for  the 
recall  of  its  officers. 

There  was  a  Republican  member  who  on 
the  floor  of  the  Convention  on  the  morning 
of  the  last  day  of  the  debate  on  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  arose  and  denounced 
Bigelow,  and  said  that  he  had  threatened 
not  only  the  delegates,  and  had  tried  to  make 
them  vote  for  the  form  of  initiative  and 
referendum  that  Mr.  Bigelow  "was  trying 
to  jam  down  their  throats,"  but  that  the 
president  of  the  Convention  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  threaten  to  discharge  employees 
of  the  Convention  for  disobedience  to  his 
personal  will.    It  was  a  very  sensational 


and  vicious  attack,  and  Mr.  Bigelow's 
friends  were  tremendously  wrought  up  over 
it.  Just  after  this  speech  the  Convention 
was  adjourned  for  the  noon  hour,  and  Mr. 
Bigelow's  friends  begged  him  to  reply. 
After  the  noon  hour  Mr.  Bigelow  put  Judge 
Hiram  D.  Peck,  of  Cincinnati,  the  sage  of 
the  Convention,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Ohio  bar,,  in  the  chair.  Judge  Peck  was 
attorney  for  the  Telephone  Company,  and 
was  thought  to  be  pretty  conservative,  but 
he  turned  out  to  be  the  most  glorious  old 
radical  of  the  Convention.  Then  occurred 
what  was  perhaps  the  most  sensational  and 
dramatic  episode  in  modern  American  leg- 
islative annals.  Mr.  Bigelow  took  the 
clerk's  stand  in  front  of  the  president's 
desk. 


THERE  were  three  amendments  pend- 
ing; that  was  as  many  as  could 
pend;  one  amendment  was  a  hos- 
tile one,  seeking  to  throw  a  monkey-wrench 
into  the  machinery.  And  Bigelow  made  his 
speech.  He  talked  for  an  hour.  Old  Judge 
Peck  sat  in  the  president's  chair,  the  tears 
actually  coursing  down  his  cheeks  for  most 
of  that  hour,  so  full  of  dramatic  and  ora- 
torical thrills.  The  audience  was  as  tense 
as  a  crowd  that  had  been  caught  in  a  spell 
and  transformed.  When  President  Bigelow 
took  his  seat,  and  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention had  been  called  back  by  the  minutes 
of  intense  silence  that  followed  the  closing 
words  of  this  great  orator,  I  quote  from  the 
cold  official  record  to  show  what  happened, 
and  I  quote  it  in  full.  It  is  eloquent  in  its 
very  brevity. 

"Mr.  Fackler:  I  wish  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  which  I  introduced. 

"Mr.  Lampsom:  I  would  like  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  I  introduced. 

"Mr.  Peck:  I  will  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment I  introduced,  if  it  is  desirable.  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  I  ought  to  do." 

Thereupon  a  man  named  Cassidy — Cas- 
sidy,  mind  you — jumped  to  his  feet  and 
said: 

"I  now  wish  to  offer  the  only  genuine 
dyed-in-the-wool,  blown-in-the-bottle,  mid- 
dle-of-the-road amendment." 

And  the  battle  was  won.  One  after  one 
the  guns  of  the  battery  of  the  corporation 
lobby  had  been  silenced,  and  now  the  battle 
had  been  forever  won  by  the  thunderous 
crash  of  this  centimeter  gun  fired  by  a  Cap- 


tain of  the  People  and  a  Servant  of  the 
Lord.  It  was  the  just  reward  of  a  decade 
of  work. 

T  HAVE,  of  course,  given  only  a  skeleton 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Bigelow.  I  would 
like  to  tell  of  some  of  the  other  fights  he  has 
won — how  he  showed  the  greatest  corpora- 
tion lawyers  the  way  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  legal  quibble  to  the  constitutional 
heart  of  things,  and  converted  them — how 
he  has  carried  the  gospel  of  good  works 
into  the  life  of  his  State — how  he  has  been 
maligned,  misrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood, but  how  always  the  common  people 
have  heard  him  gladly  and  followed  him 
faithfully — of  how  he  has  fought  the  good 
fight  and  has  kept  the  faith,  not  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  but  of  the 
publican  and  the  sinner.  A  generation  or 
two  ago  one  of  America's  great  orators 
chanted  the  requiem  of  oratory;  he  said  that 
the  newspapers  had  put  the  orator  out  of 
business.  But  in  the  last  ten  years  there 
has  been  a  renaissance  of  oratory.  The 
orators  are  coming  into  their  own  again, 
for  the  newspapers  are  no  longer  news- 
papers; they  are  the  mere  organs  of  inter- 
ests whose  chief  aim  is  not  to  inform  but 
to  deceive  the  people.  It  is  a  safe  predic- 
tion that  as  long  as  there  is  motion  in  Mr. 
Bigelow's  body,  and  life  to  give  him  words, 
he  will  cry  for  justice  to  the  common  peo- 
ple. He  can  neither  be  bought,  brow- 
beaten, nor  hoodwinked.  He  is  an  Evangel 
of  the  Lord,  a  Prophet  of  the  People. 


Wo  Jett  Lauck 


PRACTICALLY  42,000  miles,  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  railroad  mileage  of 
the  United  States,  is  operated  by  the 
courts.  The  proprietary  corporations  have 
been  adjudged  insolvent,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  receivers. 

This  condition  of  railroad  affairs  is  one 
which  should  have  the  serious  consideration 
of  every  intelligent  citizen  in  our  self-gov- 
erning republic.  The  economic  and  politi- 
cal factors  which  have  produced  this  situa- 
tion involve  the  fundamental  problems 
upon  the  correct  analysis  and  treatment  of 
which  depend  the  economic  and  political 
welfare  of  the  future. 

Many  alleged  causes  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  this  wide-spread  bankruptcy 
of  transportation  corporations.  The  rail- 
roads have  constantly  asserted  that  their 
troubles  have  been  primarily  due  to  unin- 
telligent legislation  and  regulation.  Orig- 
inally they  were  opposed  to  all  forms  of 
legislative  interference.  In  recent  years, 
they  have  recognized  the  benefits  as  well  as 
the  inevitableness  of  public  supervision  and 
have  come  to  favor  the  centralizing  of 
regulation  in  the  federal  government  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  of  adjusting  them- 
selves to  the  variations  in  legislation  of  the 
different  states  through  which  they  may 
pass. 

Expressed  in  general  terms,  the  com- 
plaint of  the  transportation  companies  has 
been  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  regu- 
lation often  misguided,  or  the  result  of  the 
demagogic  activities  of  politicians,  which 
has  added  to  their  operating  costs.  Along 
with  this  tendency,  the  transportation  com- 
panies claim  that  they  have  had  to  pay 
constantly  increasing  prices  for  their  sup- 


plies and  materials  and  that  local  and  state 
authorities  have  steadily  imposed  upon 
them  heavier  burdens  of  taxation.  They 
also  declare  that  railroad  employees  have 
organized  and  through  the  sympathy  of  the 
public,  have  secured  by  collective  bargain- 
ing, periodical  advances  in  wages,  which 
have  had  no  economic  justification,  and 
have  further  added  to  their  excessive  op- 
erating costs.  One  of  the  chief  activities 
of  the  railroads  in  their  appeals  for  public 
sympathy  has  been,  to  distribute  statements 
showing  what  a  large  proportion  of  each 
dollar  received  has  been  absorbed  by  pay- 
ments to  labor.  Finally,  the  transpor- 
tation companies  declare  that  state  and  fed- 
eral commissions,  although  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  public,  have  refused 
to  recognize  the  financial  burdens  which 
have  been  placed  upon  the  railroads  by  the 
public  and  their  employees,  and  have  re- 
fused to  grant  them  relief  from  their  al- 
leged impoverished  condition  by  permitting 
them  to  charge  higher  rates  for  their  pas- 
senger and  freight  services. 

Because  of  these  conditions,  railroad  of- 
ficials state  that  their  costs  of  operation  are 
advancing  while  the  rates  which  they  can 
charge  are  declining,  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  their  reduction  in  net  income,  they  are 
unable  to  pay  adequate  returns  upon  their 
present  capital  investment,  or  to  attract 
much-needed  new  capital  to  the  transporta- 
tion industry.  Existing  railroad  bankruptcy 
they  attribute  to  this  alleged  state  of  af- 
fairs. They  can  only  see  a  further  exten- 
sion of  railroad  insolvency,  or,  possibly, 
government  ownership,  if  conditions  sur- 
rounding them  are  not  changed. 

Railroad  commissions,  shippers,  and  rail- 
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road  employees  enter  a  general  denial  to 
these  claims  of  the  railroads.  They  assert 
that  the  transportation  companies  have  not 
been  operated  with  economy  and  efficiency 
and  their  revenues  properly  conserved. 
Furthermore,  they  declare  that  existing 
freight  and  passenger  rates  would  yield 
more  than  adequate  revenues  if  the  finances 
of  the  transportation  companies  were  prop- 
erly managed,  and  financial  resources  were 
not  wasted  or  dissipated.  Railroad  em- 
ployees, while  joining  in  these  general  ex- 
planations of  the  existing  railroad  situa- 
tion, make  a  special  rejoinder  to  the  rail- 
roads by  claiming  that  they  have  constantly 
had  to  work  longer  hours  under  greater 
nervous  strain  and  responsibility.  They 
acknowledge  that  they  have  secured  justi- 
fiable increases  in  rates  of  pay  because  they 
have  been  productively  more  efficient,  and 
that  labor  costs  to  the  railroads  for  each 
unit  of  traffic  transported  have  declined  in- 
stead of  advancing.    As  it  is,  they  claim 


gains  in  operating  efficiency,  by  the  in- 
stallation of  improved  machinery  and 
equipment,  by  more  economical  methods, 
and  by  the  development  of  greater  produc- 
tive efficiency,  or  productivity  on  the  part 
of  railroad  labor.  Where  this  has  not  been 
the  case,  it  invariably  is  apparent  that  the 
financial  management  has  interfered  with* 
the  operating  officials. 

Second,  the  management  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  our  railroads  has,  as  a  rule,  been 
as  censurable  as  the  operating  management 
has  been  commendable.  The  widespread 
insolvency  in  our  transportation  system  at 
the  present  time  constitutes  an  indictment 
against  the  financial  management — against 
those  persons,  banks,  banking  groups,  and 
syndicates,  which  have  had  the  control  or 
direction  of  the  finances  of  railroad  cor~ 
p  orations. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  legislative  and 
administrative  measures,  as  well  as  con- 
cessions to  labor  in  the  form  of  higher  rates 


ftThe  railroads  have  constantly  asserted  that 
their  receiverships  are  primarily  due  to  unintelli- 
gent legislation,  regulation  and  high  wages. 


that  they  have  not,  on  the  basis  of  what 
they  have  contributed  to  output,  had  a  fair 
and  reasonable  participation  in  railroad 
revenue  gains. 

The  real  causes  of  extensive  railroad  in- 
solvency become  quickly  apparent  when 
it  is  realized  that  the  management  of  our 
railroads  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts: 
first,  the  operating  management,  or  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  actual  transporta- 
tion activities — the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  roadway  and  structures,  the 
securing  of  traffic  and  the  movement  of 
trains, — and,  second,  the  financial  manage- 
ment, or  those  officials  and  directors  who 
are  concerned  with  the  railroad  as  a  cor- 
poration, which  furnishes  capital,  issues 
securities,  and  ultimately  distributes  the  net 
earnings  of  the  railroad  companies.  An 
impartial  study  of  the  operating  and  finan- 
Icial  performance  of  American  railroads 
|with  this  division  of  administrative  func- 

Itions  in  mind,  leads  inevitably  to  two  con- 
clusions : — 
First,  the  actual  operating  management 
of  our  railroads  has  been  superb.  In- 
creased operating  costs  have  been  offset  by 


of  pay,  have  added  to  the  gross  outlays  by 
the  transportation  companies.  The  railway 
official  naturally  lays  emphasis  upon  these 
factors.  Publicity  agents  and  organizations 
of  the  railroads  also  have  been  untiring  in 
their  efforts  and  lavish  in  the  use  of  money 
in  placing  these  facts  before  the  public. 
These  are  not,  however,  the  significant 
things.  State  legislatures,  administrative 
bodies,  and  railway  employees  have  not 
been  the  cause  of  the  financial  plight  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry. All  would  have  been  well  had  the 
financial  management  of  the  transportation 
companies  been  what  it  should  have  been!" 

American  railroads  are  operated  effi- 
ciently and  economically.  A  review  of  our 
railroad  history  shows  conclusively  that  the 
gains  actually  made  in  operating  efficiency 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  all 
increases  in  operating  costs,  whether  they 
have  arisen  from  legislative  interference, 
the  rulings  of  Commissions,  or  the  demands 
of  labor.  By  the  installation  of  locomo- 
tives of  constantly  increasing  tractive 
power,  by  using  cars  of  greater  and  greater 
capacity,  by  eliminating  curves  and  reduc- 
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ing  grades,  and  by*  strengthening  roadway 
and   bridges,    railroad   operating  officials 
have  added  steadily  to  the  weight  of  the 
freight   train  load,   and  have :  thus  been 
enabled  to  move  over  the  railroads  a  larger 
quantity  of  freight  with  the  same  engine 
and  train  crews.   Large  revenue  gains  have 
thus  been  secured.    Increased  outlays  aris- 
ing from  wage  advances,  new  capital  im- 
provements, or  the  requirements  of  govern- 
ment regulation,  have  been  more  than  off- 
set by  operating  economies.     Labor  has 
been  required  to  produce  more,  or  to  haul 
comparatively  more  freight  and  passengers. 
Labor  and  other  costs  per  ton  or  passenger 
mile  have  not  increased,  but  in  many  cases 
have  actually  declined.   The  revenue  gains, 
in  other  words,  arising  from  greater  op- 
erating efficiency  have  been  sufficient  to 
meet  all  advances  in  operating  costs,  or  to 
offset  decreases  in  rates,  to  pay  a  generous 
return  to  additional  capital  investment,  and 
still  yield  a  surplus  for  reserves  or  unfore- 


as  the  stockholders  might  elect.  A  state- 
ment covering  all  the  railroads  in  the  coun- 
try would  point  to  the  same  result.  It  is 
apparent  from  a  study  of  the  operating  sta- 
tistics of  the  railways  that  the  revenue 
gains  arising  from  improvements  and  from 
increased  productive  efficiency  of  labor 
have  been  ample  to  offset  additional  ex- 
penses, to  provide  a  generous  return  to 
new  capital,  and  to  yield  a  surplus. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  railroads 
can  be  directly  traced  to  the  point  where 
the  revenue  gains  from  operating  efficiency 
have  passed  to  the  control  of  the  financial 
administrators  of  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions. Financiers,  or  groups  of  bankers 
and  financiers  who  have  controlled  rail- 
road finances,  have  capitalized  operating 
efficiency  and  the  productive  efficiency  of 
labor,  or  have  wasted  and  dissipated  the 
financial  resources  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies which  have  arisen  from  these 
sources. 


ft  Railroad  officials  state  that  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion increases  faster  than  rates  increase— this 
is  the  basis  of  the  steady  cry  for  rate  increase. 


seen  contingencies.    A  compilation,  based 
on  the  sworn  reports  of  the  railroads  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was 
presented  this,  year  by  a  representative  of 
Western  State  Railroad  Commissions  in 
the  Western  Advanced  Rate  Case  proceed- 
ings, which  showed  that  the  revenue  gains 
of  ten  leading  Western  Railroads  during 
the  period  1900-1913  were  sufficient  to  pay 
all  advances  in  costs  of  operation,  dividends 
and  interest  charges,  and  after  the  payment 
of  a  five  per  cent  return  to  all  additional 
capital  invested  in  the  properties  during 
these  years,  to  leave  a  balance  of  $93,491,- 
000  available  for  reserves,  for  additions  and 
betterments,  for  increased  dividends,  or  for 
whatever  purposes  the  stockholders  might 
decide.    A  similar  exhibit  restricted  to  the 
more  recent  period  1909-1913,  proved  that 
during  these  five  years  the  gains  in  revenue 
by     forty-three     representative  Western 
transportation  companies,  paid  all  increases 
in  operating  costs,  and  after  allowing  five 
per  cent  to  all  capital  invested  during  this 
period,  there  was  a  surplus  available  in 
191 3  of  $34,629,000  which  might  be  put  in 
reserves  for  emergency  purposes,  or  used 


A  recent  study  of  Western  Railroad 
finance  showed  that  fourteen  Western  com-  : 
panies  alone  had  since  their  incorporation 
issued  fictitious  stocks  to  the  enormous  total 
of  $484,000,000.     The  dividends  actually 
paid  upon  this  watered  stock  during  the  j 
fiscal  year  1914  were  $43,167,000.  This? 
meant   that   operating   revenues   to  the 
amount  of  $43,167,000  which  might  have 
been  available  for  legitimate  capital  re-j 
quirements,  for  the  added  remuneration  of 
labor,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  in> 
better  service  or  lower  rates,  were  absorbed! 
by  dividend  payments  on  securities  which] 
did  not  represent  the  actual  investment  ofl 
a  dollar,  and  which  had  been  floated  as  anj 
indefensible  mortgage  on  the  productive! 
efficiency  of  labor  and  operating  officialsJ 
The  financial  management  of  our  railroadsj 
however,  have  not  been  content  to  take  upj 
current  earnings  by  fictitious  capitalization! 
but  have  gone  a  step  farther,  and  hypothe-J 
cated  the  future  productive  efforts  of  rail- 
way labor  and  operating  management  a 
well  as  the  unearned  increment  which  wil 
arise  from  the  development  of  trade  an 
industry.    By  way  of  illustration,  the  sam 
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study  already  referred  to  shows  that  seven 
other  Western  railroads  alone  have  out- 
standing fictitious  capital  stock  to  the 
enormous  total  of  $209,000,000  awaiting 
dividends  which  may  arise  from  future 
revenue  gains.  v 

Immense  sums  have  been  distributed  by 
the  railroads  in  the  form  of  bonuses  to 
stockholders  and  an  enormous  amount  of 
resources  have  been  wasted  in  payments  of 
excessive  commissions  and  fees  to  bankers 
and  underwriting  syndicates.  An  indica- 
tion of  the  general  significance  of  these 
financial  practices  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  restricted  period 
1900-1910,  six  leading  Eastern  railroads 
alone  distributed  in  stock  bonuses  to  their 
stockholders  the  immense  sum  of  $101,732,- 
378.  These  same  roads  within  this  decade 
also  paid  to  bankers  and  underwriting  syn- 
dicates $40,131,229  for  handling  bonds  is- 
sued by  them.  During  the  same  period, 
seven  leading  Western  railroads  gave  away 
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of  these  companies  makes  it  as  clear  as  a 
pikestaff  that  their  troubles  have  been  due 
to  financial  mismanagement,  and  clearly 
proves  that  employees,  state  legislatures, 
and  commissions  are  not  the  causes  of  the 
plight  in  which  the  transportation  systems 
which  are  insolvent  find  themselves  at  the 
present  time. 

For  an  analysis  of  the  financial  history 
and  management  of  the  principal  railroad 
systems  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
receivers,  it  is  unnecessary  to  utilize  any 
less  authoritative  facts  than  those  contained 
in  the  sworn  reports  of  the  railroads  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
reports  and  files  of  the  Commission  itself, 
and  the  annual  reports  of  the  railroads  to 
their  stockholders. 

An  investigation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  for  example,  has  but  re- 
cently served  to  direct  public  notice  to  the 
excesses  which  characterized  the  financial 
management  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 


WHY  RAILROADS  GO  TO  RECEIVERS 


CWell,  here's  the  truth  about  it,  based  on  official 
reports  and  authoritative  data  submitted  in  arbi- 
t ration  proceedings.  Here's  why  railroads  "bust" 


slightly  more  than  $250,000,000  in  stock 
bonuses,  and  almost  $10,000,000  in  commis- 
sions to  banking  syndicates  for  handling 
their  bonds.  During  the  years  1-890-1910, 
one  company  alone  in  addition  to  large  cash 
dividends,  was  shown  in  a  recent  wage  arbi- 
tration, to  have  given  away  the  astounding 
total  of  $317,000,000  to  its  stockholders. 
Another  transportation  company  within  the 
short  space  of  two  years  gave  to  its  stock- 
holders $98,130,000. 

Another  primary  source  of  overcapital- 
ization and  financial  dissipation  appears 
from  the  history  of  railroad  reorganiza- 
tions, consolidations,  and  extensions.  The 
reading  public  is  familiar  with  financial 
transactions  of  this  kind  from  recent  de- 
velopments in  connection  with  the  New 
Haven,  the  Rock  Island,  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Alton, 
he  Frisco  and  other  railroads.  Some  of 
hese  transactions  are  described  below. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  railroads  which 
ire  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers  furnish 
concrete  examples  of  all  the  indefensible 
inancial  practices  which  have  been  men- 
ioned.   A  brief  consideration  of  a  number 


Pacific  Railway  Company,  following  the  ac- 
quisition  of   a   controlling  interest   in  that 
property  by  the  Moore  brothers  and  Daniel 
Cj.    Reid    in    1901.    This    official  document 
shows  that  in  the  acquistion  of  three  rail- 
roads :   the   Burlington,   Cedar   Rapids  and 
Northern;  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and 
Colorado;  and  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and 
Gulf,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  through  the  payment  of 
excessive  prices  for  these  properties,  wasted 
its   resources  to  the  extent  of  $14,089,071. 
In  acquiring  the  common  stock  of  the  St. 
Lotus  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  in  1002 
and  its  subsequent  sale  in  1009,  a  further 
loss  of  $i9,534>ooa  was  sustained.    It  is  also 
shown  by  unpublished  reports  of  the  former 
Railroad  Securities  Commission  that  this  com- 
pany through  its  failure  to  dispose  of  its 
stocks  and  bonds  at  current  prices  during  the 
period  1002-1910,  gave  away  in  stock  bonuses 
and  underwriting  fees  more  than  $17,000,000. 
Otherwise  expressed,  the  company  by  failing 
to  secure  market  prices  for  its  securities  is- 
sued for  cash  increased  its  capitalization  un- 
necessarily  to    the    amount   of  $16,573,215. 
Without  attempting  to  set  forth  in  detail  ev- 
ery instance  of   financial  maladministration 
exhibited  in  the  history  and  management  of 
the  Rock  Island  System,  it  may  be  stated  in 
brief  that  the  facts  which  have  been  developed 
from  authoritative  sources  indicate  that  this 
company  would  now  be  able  to  .reduce  its 
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funded  debt  some  $50,000,000  if  its  resources 
had  not  been  recklessly  dissipated.  Had  these 
resources  been  conserved,  an  annual  saving 
in  interest  charges  of  $2,000,000  and  a  large 
surplus  for  dividends  on  all  its  capital  stock 
which  represents  invested  capital  would  be 
available.  The  Rock  Island,  which  is  now 
operated  by  the  courts,  is  a  victim  of  finan- 
cial mismanagement  in  its  worst  form. 

As  further  illustrating  the  effect  of  finan- 
cial mismanagement  on  the  credit  and  re- 
sources of  many  of  the  carriers  which  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  a  few  epi- 
sodes in  the  financial  history  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  may  be  briefly  cited. 
While  pursuing  its  policy  of  reckless  expan- 
sion, the  Frisco,  in  the  acquisition  of  four 
railroads:  the  Fort  Worth  and  Rio  Grande; 
the  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis;  the  Chicago 
and  Eastern  Illinois ;  and  the  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco  and  New  Orleans,  paid  $30,584,449 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  properties  pur- 
chased. Fixed  obligations  to  this  amount 
were  issued,  which  represented  no  addition 
whatever  to  assets  or  earning  power.  Al- 
ready the  Frisco  has  been  deprived  of  the 
enormous  sum  of  $18,000,000  which  has  been 


its  net  earnings  as  recently  reported,  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  liberal  divi- 
dends on  its  capital  stock,  leaving  a  fair  mar- 
gin for  surplus.  The  present  financial  embar- 
rassment of  this  company  is  clearly  due  to 
the  delinquencies  of  the  men  who  have  pre- 
scribed its  policies  in  the  past. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway, 
another  insolvent  road,  which  comprises  3,865 
miles,  or  more  tHan  nine  per  cent  of  the  mile- 
age now  operated  by  receivers,  is  still  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  early  financial  mis- 
management. During  its  early  period  of  con- 
struction more  than  $1,000,000  of  bonds  were 
issued  by  this  company  upon  road  which  was 
never  built  at  all.  These  bonds  are  repre- 
sented in  its  present  capitalization  by  first 
mortgage  four  per  cent  bonds  and  by  pre- 
ferred stock.  To  date  they  represent  a  loss 
in  principal  and  interest  of  approximately 
$4,000,000.  The  reorganization  of  the  com- 
pany in  1876- 1880  added  $10,600,000  in  bonds 
and  preferred  stock  to  its  capitalization  with- 
out the  investment  of  a  single  dollar  in  the 
property.  Up  to  the  present  time  more  than 
$9,000,000  in  interest  charges  and  dividends 
have  been  paid  upon  these  fictitious  securities. 


C.The  "busted"  railroads  and  the  causes  of  their 
troubles  described  on  these  pages  represent  seven- 
ty-two per  cent,  of  the  companies  now  insolvent. 


absorbed  in  the  payment  of  interest  and  divi- 
dends on  these  fictitious  securities.  In  the 
purchase  of  other  subsidiaries,  the  company's 
resources  were  wasted  in  the  same  indefensi- 
ble manner.  Inner  groups  of  financiers  also 
profited  at  the  expense  of  the  Frisco  in  these 
transactions  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
$7,600,000.  A  grand  total  of  at  least  $56,- 
000,000  was  thus  dissipated  in  the  acquisition 
of  new  properties. 

The^  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shows  further  that  the  sum  of 
$30,665,750  was  paid  by  the  Frisco  to  bankers 
and  syndicates  in  twelve  years  in  discounts 
and  commissions  on  the  sale  of  its  securities. 
"Within  the  widest  possible  range  of  reason- 
able charges  to  the  public,"  reads  the  report 1 
of  the  Commission,  "no  transportation  com- 
pany constructed  and  living  upon  borrowed 
capital,  can  long  survive  a  situation  in  which 
it  sells  securities  at  62^2  cents  on  the  dollar, 
and  pays  interest  on  the  par  value  thereof. 
At  4  per  cent  the  $30,665,750  of  net  discounts 
and  commissions  carried  by  the  Frisco  repre- 
sents an  annual  expenditure  of  $1,226,630  for 
interest  upon  money  which  it  never  received." 

Without  considering  any  further  financial 
excesses  of  the  Frisco,  if  the  company  was 
now  even  in  possession  of  the  losses  already 
described,  it  would  be  able  to  effect  a^  saving 
of  more  than  $4,000,000  annually  in  interest 
charges.    With  its  fixed  charges  thus  reduced, 


During  the  years  1881-1888  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  was  exploited  by  the  Gould 
group  of  financiers,  who  had  acquired  its  con- 
trol. Through  the  acquisition  and  sale  of 
the  International  and  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way in  this  period  $19,500,000  was  added  to 
the  common  stock  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  Railway,  without  any  consideration 
being  received  in  the  form  of  assets  or  earn- 
ing power.  The  total  loss  from  other  causes 
as  the  result  of  the  Gould  financial  methods 
was  estimated  by  an  investigating  committee 
of  stockholders  at  $6,000,000.  It  is  evident 
that  about  $30,000,000  of  the  capitalization  of 
this  road  represents  nothing  more  than  past 
financial  mismanagement.  More  than  $30,- 
000,000  in  interest  and  dividends  has  already 
been  disbursed  on  these  fictitious  securities. 

The  Wabash  System,  comprising  a  total  of 
2,514  miles  of  railroad,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  receivers  in  December,  191 1.  This 
railroad  at  its  organization  in  1889  was  heav- 
ily overcapitalized.  Its  insolvency  was  ren- 
dered certain  after  acquisition  of  control  by 
the  Gould  interests.  The  reckless  increase  of 
securities  by  the  Wabash  Railroad  in  connec- 
tion with  securing  control  of  the  Wabash- 
Pittsburgh  Terminal .  and  the  Wheeling  and 
Lake  Erie  railroads,  whether  through  fraud 
or  error,  was  commercially  unwarranted,  and 
to  the  unprejudiced  student  -of  railroad 
finance,  furnishes  ample  explanation  of  the 
financial  difficulties  which  culminated  in  the 
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appointment  of  receivers  for  the  property  in 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company 
representing  with  its  various  subsidiaries  a 
total  of  7,285  miles  of  road,  is  a  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  railroads  which  are  now 
being  operated  by  receivers.  In  1876  this 
company  bought  in  at  foreclosure  a  line  of 
railroad  of  295  miles  from  St.  Louis  to  Kan- 

tnli£l*yluMlSS?UrJ>  Wh-icih  had  been  m*de  no- 
torious through  financial  mismanagement  and 
which  had  incurred  a  bonded  debt  of  more 
than  $14,000,000  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
which  represented  any  investment  in  road  or 
Smfe,nt-  An  analysis  of  the  terms  under 
which  the  consolidation  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 

a  £,Umbfr  of,  its  subsidiaries  was 
effected  in  1880  also  shows  that  $10,000,000 
more  in  fictitious  securities  was  added  to  its 
capitalization  by  this  merger.  When  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Missouri  Pacific  with  a 
1  °f  StValle,r  Pr°perties  was  effected  in 
1909  the  market  had  discounted  all  the  over- 
capitalization and  characteristically  bad  man- 
agement of  this  line  and  was  quoting  its  stock 
at  about  $72  per  share.  The  new  company, 
however,  paid  $100  per  share  in  its  stock  for 


has  confronted  that  property  f  Cincinnati 
Hamilton  and  Dayton)  since  then.  C  "n, e 
was  the  purchase  by  the  Cincinnati,' Hamil- 
ton and  Dayton  of  the  Pere  Marquette?  iTo - 
000  shares,  for  which  it  put  out  its  own  fixed 
interest-bearing  obligations  in  the  sum  of 
fhe'^T,  ThG  thinug  b°Ught  hafgone  bu 
ttttes^tapeSneed1S  ^  "  ™ 

/During  the  same  year  also  .  .  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton ,  property 
converted  a  security  upon  which  it  wTnot 
obligated  to  pay  interest  and  only  paid  divi- 
dends when  earned,  into  a  security  upon 
which  it  was  obligated  to  pay  interest  These 
two  transactions  had  the  effect  of  adding 
about  $23,000000  to  the  fixed  interest-bearinf 
Dav?nn10RS  •?*  ,Cin">  Hamilton  and 
£  Rf1lload   for  which  it  has  nothing 

to  show  at  the  present  time" 

The  ability  of  this  railroad,  as  shown  by 
its  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, to  add  more  than  $2,000,000  to  its 
surplus  wmle  disbursing  dividends  on  its  wa- 
tered stock  illustrates  forcibly  the  prosperity 
which  could  have  been  achieved  by  the  com- 
pany under  proper  management.  Its  present 
unfortunate  condition  is  the  logical  result  of 


CEven  now—and  always— there's  a  cry  for  higher 
rates,  with  the  same  old  excuse.  Read  this  story  an  d 
see  trom  figures  how  much  truth  is  in  that  excuse 


the  securities  of  the  old  companies,  which 

^rLrrT^b°Ut  $2?Jess  Per  share  on  the 
market.  This  consolidation  was  thus  the 
means  of  perpetuating  some  $22,000,000  of 
fictitious  capitalization  of  the  old  company. 
?JhJ  t  $i0'000'000  of  fictitious  securities 
added  by  the  merger  of  1880,  $9,700,000  of 
dividends  have  been  paid,  but  the  simple  in- 
terest on  these  disbursements  to  date  amounts 
to  more  than  $1,000,000,  so  that  the  total 
loss  to  the  company's  treasury  on  this  ac- 
count is  some  $20,000,000.  These  facts  are 
quite  sufficient  to  indicate  the  fundamental 
Con?panyS  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 

The  testimony  of  Daniel  Willard,  president 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Rail- 
way another  transportation  company  now  in 
the  hands  of  receivers,  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  1914  Advanced 
Kate  Case  shows  that  the  insolvency  of  this 
railroad  cannot  properly  be  attributed  to 
either  increased  labor  costs  or  State  or  Fed- 
eral supervision,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  due 
to  an  indefensible  scheme  of  consolidation, 
involving  the  merger  of  the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
per Ay\ln  whh  the  Pere  Marquette 
Kailroad  and  other  properties  in  1904 

fnr.n^9°4/'.teStified^PresMent  WilIar<*  be- 
fore the  Interstate   Commerce  Commission, 
two  particular  things  happened  that  will  of 
themselves  account  for  all  the  difficulty  that 


the  disastrous  contracts  to  which  the  company 
was  committed  by  the  indefensible  scheme  of 
consolidation  of  1904. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  receivers  for 

wae  £°  ?rai1°^  uIldlanl in  I912>  this  railroad 
was  controlled  by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande, 
and   the   Colorado   Southern   through  stock 
ownership    These  companies  for  years  per- 
sistently diverted  traffic  from  the  Colorado 
Midland  to   their  own   lines,   preferring  to 
rather  than  lose  the  traffic  which  would  have 
been  secured  by  this  subsidiary  under  com- 
petitive conditions.    The  two  controlling  lines 
evidently  secured  their  control  not  with  any 
intention  of  developing  the  property  but  for 
the  express  purpose  of  eliminating  competi- 
tion.   Under  such  circumstances  a  receiver- 
ship  was  only  to  be  expected  when  these 
roads  found  they  would  have  to  relinquish 
their  control,  as  was  indicated  by  the  prece-  . 
dent   established   by   the    federal    courts  in 
dissolving  the  Southern  and  the  Union  Pa- 
cific. 

^•Pei^estern  Pacific  Railroad  is  facing  the 
difficulties  usually  encountered  in  placing  a 
new  line  of  considerable  length  in  operation 
and  developing  traffic  on  it.  This  railroad 
was  constructed  from  the  proceeds  of  bond 
issues  and  was  heavily  burdened  with  fixed 
charges  at  the  outset,  stock  being  used  for 
control  and  speculative  purposes  only.  Such 
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methods  of  construction  necessarily  handicap 
a  railroad,  and  in  connection  with  the  un- 
developed nature  of  the  territory  traversed 
by  the  Western  Pacific,  are  explanatory  of 
the  financial  difficulties  which  have  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  receivers  for  the  com- 
pany. 

Another  insolvent  road  is  the  Missouri  and 
North  Arkansas.  The  explanation  of  its 
weakness  is  apparent  from  a  brief,  reference 
to  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has 
passed  since  its  unjustifiable  organization  as 
an  independent  and  isolated  enterprise  in  1882. 
The  original  company,  known  as  the  Eureka 
Springs  Railway,  was  encumbered  with  a 
capitalization  amounting  to  an  average  rate 
of  $81,000  per  mile,  and  while  operating  under 
a  friendly  traffic  agreement  with  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco,  could  barely  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy. In  1899,  with  interest  on  its  first 
mortgage  bonds  in  default,  the  disastrous  at- 
tempt was  undertaken  of  constructing  an  ex- 
tension of  no  miles  into  territory  in  Arkan- 
sas already  preempted  by  stronger  systems. 
The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  attempt  to 
make  a  crippled,  heavily-burdened  railroad  the 
nucleus  for  a  larger  system  was  realized  in 


San  Francisco  Railroad  Company.  The  ap- 
pointment of  receivers  for  this  road  was  ren- 
dered inevitable  when  the  Frisco,  which  pur- 
chased $10,000,000  of  its  mortgage  bonds  in 
1910,  became  insolvent. 

The  Trinity  and  Brazos  Valley,  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  receivers,  is  irr~reality  a  sub- 
sidiary corporation  controlled  by  the  Colo- 
rado and  Southern  and  the  Rock  Island,  and 
serves  as  a  valuable  feeder  for  these  two 
systems  in  addition  to  giving  them  an  outlet 
to  the  Gulf.  That  this  road  is  not  earning 
its  fixed  charges  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  comparatively  new  road,  and  has 
not  taken  steps  to  work  up  its  local  traffic,  its 
chief  function  so  far  being  its  strategic  value 
to  its  parent  companies.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  making  any  systematic  effort 
to  develop  its  "territory,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reasonable  ground  for  complaint  if  the  earn- 
ings are  not  as  large  as  might  be  desired. 

The  projection  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Mich- 
igan, another  bankrupt  railway,  into  the  lum- 
ber regions  of  Michigan  was  unwarranted  as 
an  independent  enterprise  for  the  reason  that 
the  established  roads  of  this  territory  would 


C. Before  you  pay  any  more  attention  to  what 
newspapers  say  about  the  railroad  need  for 
higher  rates  (on  any  excuse)  read  this  story. 


1905,  when  interest  was  again  defaulted  on 
the  first  mortgage  bonds.  In  1912,  after  the 
reorganization  and  a  further  extension  of  210 
miles,  apparently  under  the  mistaken  belief 
that  if  a  small  railroad  without  economic  jus- 
tification for  its  existence  would  not  pay,  a 
larger  one  under  similar  conditions  would 
pay,  the  company  was  again  placed  in  the 
hands  of  receivers. 

The  New  Orleans,  Texas  and  Mexico  Rail- 
road, another  railroad  now  operated  by  the 
courts,  is  capitalized  at  an  average  rate  of 
approximately  $114,000  per  mile  as  compared 
with  $63,535  per  mile  for  all  railroads  in  the 
United  States.  In  1007  this  company  was  ac- 
quired by  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco, 
and  subsequently  used  as  a  distributor  of 
funds  advanced  by  the  Frisco  for  acquisition 
in  southern  Texas.  Its  mileage  combined 
with  that  of  the  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and 
Texas,  another  subsidiary  of  the  Frisco,  rep- 
resents slightly  more  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  total  mileage  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 
The  two  roads  are  part  .of  the  wreckage  from 
the  collapse  of  the  ill-advised  scheme  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  parent  company  in  1913. 

The  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  and  Mexico,  an- 
other Frisco  enterprise,  which  is  now  bank- 
rupt, was  constructed  by  a  syndicate  which 
made  a  profit  of  $3,011,930  from  land  and 
cash  donated  by  localities  through  which  the 
road  was  projected,  and  from  the  sale  of  the 
railroad  when  completed  to  the  St.  Louis  and 


have  supplied  adequate  facilities  in  time  at 
smaller  cost  and  with  greater  efficiency.  Its 
chief  promoter  was  the  late  John  R.  Walsh, 
whose  purpose  apparently  was  to  threaten 
other  and  well  established  roads  with  com- 
petition, and  to  sell  out  finally  at  a  large 
profit.  When  the  Walsh  crash  came  in  1905, 
over  a  million  dollars  in  securities  of  the 
road  were  turned  over  to  the  Chicago  Clear- 
ing House  and  were  estimated  as  worth  less 
than  half  their  face  value.  The  threat  of 
competition  had  not  been  sufficient  to  induce 
the  i  larger  railroads  to  buy,  and  when  the 
crisis  came,  the  promoter  found  himself,  still 
burdened  with  a  road  which  had  never  paid, 
and  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  unload  at 
his  own  valuation.  Even  if  the  building  of 
this  road  had  been  commercially  warranted, 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  managed  would 
probably  have  wrecked  it. 

The  revenues  of  the  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie  for  four  years  prior  to  the  receivership 
were  sacrificed  to  a  disastrous  traffic  agree- 
ment with  the  grossly  overcapitalized  and 
recklessly  financed  Wabash-Pittsburgh  Ter- 
minal Railway.  Under  this  agreement  the  lat- 
ter company  endeavored  to  recoup  from  the 
Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  and  the  Wabash 
the  losses  incurred  through  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  $40,000,000  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  63  miles  of  road  and  in  the  con- 
strnction  of  terminal  properties  in  the  city 
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of  Pittsburgh.  As  a  natural  result  of  its 
gross  overcapitalization  and  reckless  expendi- 
tures in  construction,  the  Wabash-Pittsburgh 
Terminal  Railway  was  forced  into  receiver- 
ship in  May,  1908,  and  in  June,  1908,  the 
\\  heeling  and  Lake  Erie  on  account  of  its 
entangling  alliance  with  the  former  was 
forced  to  follow. 

The  operating  efficiency  of  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois  under  the  management  of  the 
Frisco  was  sacrificed  to  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends until  the  road  was  physically  a  wreck 
and  financially  a  bankrupt.  In  order  to  meet 
the  excessive  fixed  charges  incurred  in  the 
purchase  of  this  property,  it  was  essential 
that  the  Frisco  should  receive  each  year  in 
dividends  from  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illi- 
nois six  per  cent  upon  the  preferred  stock, 
and  ten  per  cent  upon  the  common  stock,  a 
larger  rate  than  the  company  theretofore  had 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  pay.  "The  only 
inference  to  be  drawn,"  reads  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  this  road,  "is  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
property  was  subordinated  to  the  payment  of 
dividends."  In  May,  1913,  it  became  evident 
that  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Frisco 


cancelled,  and  $2,961,000  in  third  mortgage 
bonds  were  replaced  with  $1,422,000  in  new 
common  stock.  The  effect  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion was  to  materially  reduce  the  company's 
fixed  charges,  but  in  its  weakened  condition 
the  road  has  suffered  from  an  interruption 
of  traffic  with  Mexico,  from  floods,  and  from 
local  crop  failures.  During  the  financial 
stringency  of  1914,  the  company,  after  a  short 
period  of  solvency,  was  again  placed  in  the 
hands  of  receivers. 

The  insolvent  railroads  discussed  above, 
the  causes  of  the  financial  embarrassments 
of  which  have  been  explained,  represent 
30,101  miles  out  of  a  total  mileage  of  41,988 
now  insolvent,  or,  in  other  words,  72  per 
cent  of  the  transportation  companies  which 
at  the  present  time  are  in  the  hands  of 
receivers.  The  remaining  28  per  cent  of 
bankrupt  roads  is  made  up  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  small  lines  which  have 
been  built  without  economic  justification  or 
which  have  been  wrecked  by  the  same  spe- 
cies of  bad  management  which  has  been 
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their  finances — any  doubt?    Read  this  story. 


would  lead  to  a  receivership  for  that  com- 
pany, and  in  anticipation  of  the  impairment 
of  the  credft  of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern 
Illinois,  which  would  follow,  and  the  latter 
company  on  May  27  was  also  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  receivers. 

Overcapitalization  and  other  forms  of  finan- 
cial mismanagement  have  contributed  to  the 
insolvency  of  the  International  and  Great 
Northern  Railroad.  In  1008  its  property  and 
franchises  were  valued  by  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission  at  $30,365,047,  as  compared  with 
a  total  capitalization  and  floating  debt  of 
$45.600413.  Under  the  ruling  of  the  Texas 
Commission,  $9,755,000  in  common  stock  was 


responsible  for  the  downfall  of  the  larger 
systems.  It  is  impossible  without  becom- 
ing exceedingly  tiresome  and  using  an  un- 
reasonable amount  of  space  to  go  into 
the  financial  histories  of  these  inconsequen- 
tial companies.  The  facts  already  set 
forth  relative  to  the  financial  management 
of  the  larger  systems  are  sufficient  to  show 
conclusively  that  misguided  and  improper 
financial  management  is  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  present  financial  plight  of  that 
part  of  the  transportation  industry  which  is 
being  operated  by  the  courts. 


[There's  only  one  answer  to  this  condition — Government  ownership.  There's 
no  more  reason  zvhy  a  railroad  should  be  privately  owned  than  there  is  for  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  zvagon  roads.  A  railroad  is  a  necessity.  No  necessity  should 
be  under  the  control  of  speculative  money-wild  individuals  however  "respectable" 
they  may  be.  The  result  is  always  against  pivblic  interest.  See  what  has  happened 
to  the  railroads  despite  ever-increasing  rates  which  you  pay.  "Regulation"  has 
done  no  good.  Can  you  think  of  one  instance  where  "Regulation"  has  really  reg- 
ulated for  your  benefit?  Well,  then,  zvhy  try  it  longer?  The  men  who  operate 
the  roads  (capable  men  in  their  jobs)  see  nothing  ahead  but  further,  insolvency  or 
Government  ownership— they  know  that  "Regulation"  will  never  stop  the  men  zvho 
manipulate  the  stocks.  Let's  fool  about  it  no  longer.  Let  the  Government  begin 
now  to  arrange  to  take  over  the  roads.    It's  the  only  answer  to  their  troubles.] 


By 

Wyndhafii  Marty  a 


EVERYBODY  in  New  York  knows  Bill 
Snyder  or  has  read  about  him.  He 
is  a  constant  visitor  in  the  columns 
of  the  metropolitan  dailies  and  exchange 
editors  all  over  the  country  find  the  copy 
good  and  use  it.  Sometimes  he  is  called 
Headkeeper  Snyder,  oftener  by  those  who 
like  him  "Bill"  Snyder  and  occasionally 
he  is  labeled  "Professor"  Snyder. 

He  is  headkeeper  in  the  Central  Park 
Menagerie,  which  is  tucked  away  in  the 
wealthiest  corner  of  the  Park,  and  a  New 
York  institution.  The  publicity  that  has 
come  to  him  is  no  more  than  his  due.  He 
gets  part  of  it  because  he  is  an  entertaining 
talker  always  ready  to  show  his  charges 
to  visitors,  and  the  rest  because  of  the 
wonderful  good  fortune  that  has  attended 
his  efforts  to  breed  the  best  types  of  wild 
animals  that  can  be  found.  Some  people 
have  called  this  success  mere  luck.  Luck 
doesn't  as  a  rule  last  as  long  as  Snyder's. 
Luck  runs  in  streaks,  but  Snyder  has  had 
over  a  quarter  century  of  success  and  de- 
serves it  because  it  has  been  made  possible 
only  by  the  keen  observation  he  possesses 
and  the  infinite  patience  he  practises,  and 
the  practical  knowledge  he  has  of  the  ways 
of  wild  animals. 

If  you  go  to  Central  Park  and  remem- 
ber him  as  "Professor"  Snyder  and  look 
for  him  in  a  spacious  office  filled  with 
skins  and  stuffed  beasts  and  other  such 
trophies  you  will  be  disappointed.  "He's 
somewhere  around  the  place,"  you  will  be 
told.  "You  can't  mistake  him.  He's  got 
on  overalls  and  a  straw  hat."  As  this  is 
Bill's  winter  garb  the  straw  hat  becomes 
instantly  a  distinguishing  badge. 


"VTOU  will  find  a  man  of  middle  stature, 
**•  small  of  bone,  with  good  regular  fea- 
tures and  clear  steady  eyes  that  denote  cour- 
age and  the  ability  to  distinguish  the  grain 
from  the  dust,  and  although  fifty-two  looks 
ten  years  less.  Percy  Grainger,  the  pian- 
ist and  composer,  who  is  a  constant  visitor 
to  the  place,  thinks  he  looks  like  that  great 
South  African  millionaire,  Cecil  Rhodes. 
And,  indeed,  he  has  something  of  that  em- 
pire builder's  force.  And  Cecil  Rhodes,  it 
may  be  recollected,  had  a  fine  collection  of 
wild  animals  at  Groote  Schuur,  his  mag- 
nificent estate  near  Cape  Town.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  any  mistake  about  Sny- 
der's affection  for  his  animals.  It  is 
reflected  in  the  thousand  little  things  he 
does  to  ensure  their  cpmfort. 

"How  do  I  keep  'em  looking  like  this?" 
he  echoes.  "It's  this  way.  I  feed  'em 
right  and  give  'em  the  best  food  and  if 
they're  sick  I  look  after  'em." 

He  paused  before  the  cage  "of  Akbar, 
the  most  magnificent  lion  who  ever  looked 
condescendingly  through  bars  or  ever  hunt- 
ed Tor  ^food  over  African  sands.  *He 
scratched  the  great  beast's  mane.  "He's 
got  a  fine  disposition,"  his  keeper  asserted. 
"He's  had  twenty  pounds  of  meat  today, 
and  good  meat  at  that.  You  can't  feed 
lions  on  any  old  stuff  and  have  'em  look 
like  he  does.  Lions  are  the  best  tempered 
of  the  'cats'  and  Akbar  is  about  the  best 
tempered  lion  you'll  see.  I  was  offered 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  him,  but 
I  wouldn't  take  five  thousand."  Snyder 
stepped  back  and  looked  at  him  as  art 
students  do  at  old  masters.  "He's  worth 
that  to  me  to  look  at." 
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"KJEAR  Akbar  was  a  young  lion  about  a 
^  year  old  who  bids  fair  to  become  as.fine 
a  specimen  as  his  sire.  Snyder  pointed  out 
how  straight  the  beast's  legs  were.  Too 
often  the  king  of  beasts  as  seen  in  travel- 
ing shows  is  a  weedy  specimen,  knock- 
kneed  and  cow-hocked.  To  prevent  this 
condition,  which  arises  generally  from  the 
hard  floors  of  cages,  so  different  from  the 
conditions  native  to  lions,  Snyder,  when 
the  cubs  are  three  months  old,  puts  four 
inches  of  earth  on  the  floor  of  the  cages 
so  that  the  softer  surface,  approximating 
the  sands  of  the  desert,  relieves  the  strain 
of  the  cubs  standing  on  hard  floors  and 
allows  them  to  develop  naturally. 

This  wise  practice,  the  fruit  of  observa- 
tion, and  not  garnered  from  books,  is  one 
of  those  innumerable  instances  where  the 
practical  man  has  the  advantage  of  the 
man  of  theory.  There  are  many  old  doo- 
dlebugs with  half  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet after  their  names  who  could  tangle  Bill 
up  on  sub-species  and  the  meditations  of 
Linnaeus.  Bill  knows  that  and  it  worries 
him  not  a  rap.  I  don't  mean  that  he  sneers 
at  book  knowledge.  Why  should  he,  since 
many  eminent  zoologists  have  embodied 
the  results  of  his  experiments  in  their  vol- 
umes ?  He  says,  without  any  air  of  boast- 
ing, that  his  thirty  years  with  wild  animals 
has  taught  him  more  than  any  books  could. 
And  if  any  one  doubts  this  he  invites  their 
attention  to  the  animals  he  has  in  his 
charge  (he  has  bred  half  of  them)  and 
wants  to  know  where  in  the  world  better 
specimens  are  to  be  found.  There  isn't 
an  answer. 

Across  the  aisle  from  the  lions,  Miss 
Murphy  dwells  most  usually  in  subaqueous 
privacy.  Next  to  her  is  her  spouse  Caliph, 
and  with  her  the  baby  of  the  moment. 
Miss  Murphy,  who  has  had  more  press 
notice  than  any  hippopotamus  who  ever 
drew  breath,  is  Snyder's  Exhibt  A  so  far 
as  successful  breeding  of  exotic  animals 
is  concerned.  Miss  Murphy  has  never 
shirked  her  maternal  duties  and  has  given 
thirteen  baby  "hipps"  to  help  pay  for  her 
hay. 

TT  is  suspected  that  the  authorities  would 
A  not  be  sorry  to  do  away  with  the  Central 
Park  menagerie  so  that  all  the  city's  zoo- 
logical life  could  be  in  Bronx  Park.  It  is 
to  he  hoped  that  this  never  v/ill  happen  de- 
spite occasional  opposition  which  may  arise 
from  the  menagerie's  immediate  neighbors. 
Children  and  parents  of  all  social  grades 


find  enormous  pleasure  and  instruction  in  it, 
and  were  it  to  be  closed  a  roar  of  dissent' 
would  go  up — no  less  from  Fifth  avenue 
than  from  First — which  would  make  Ak- 
bar's  loudest  outbursts  sound  like  lovers' 
whispers. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  men- 
agerie should  not  make  any  demands  on 
the  civic  purse  which  would  lead  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  its  right  to  live.  So  long  as 
Snyder  specializes  in  animal  eugenics  and 
allows  his  pets  the  privilege  of  being  well 
born  he  can  find  customers  for  them.  The 
big  animal  men  are  always  after  him,  for 
his  stock  is  always  sound.  Miss  Murphy 
by  her  cheerful  gifts  is  an  asset  to  the 
menagerie  hard  to  overestimate.  She  is 
the  finest  of  her  sex  in  captivity  and  her 
consort  Caliph  indubitably  the  finest  male 
ever  seen.  Over  three  tons  in  weight,  he 
is  a  constant  source  of  interest.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  one  of  his  tusk-like  teeth  has 
been  broken  off.  Miss  Murphy  did  it  and 
he  deserved  the  rebuke.  Caliph  has  a  way 
of  being  jealous  of  his  children  and  once 
attacked  baby  Lotus  as  they  were  all  being 
transferred  to  their  summer  quarters. 
Miss  Murphy  only  had  to  hit  him  once. 

It  is  of  elephants  that  Snyder  has  most 
to  say  and  he  has  two,  Hattie  and  Jewel. 
Hattie  was  named  after  his  daughter  Hat- 
tie  and  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  the  many 
educated  elephants  Snyder  has  met  in  his 
career.  He  has  many  anecdotes  to  tell  re- 
garding her,  but  his  highest  encomium  is 
to  compare  her  with  a  troupe  he  knew 
years  ago  when  he  was  elephant  man  with 
the  greatest  show  on  earth. 

A  fire  broke  out  at  the  winter  quarters 
in  Bridgeport  while  the  Elephants  were  re- 
hearsing their  tricks  for  the  summer  sea- 
son. Whether  it  was  the  great  beasts  were 
frightened  by  the  smoke  or  confused  by 
their  trainers'  excitement,  they  all  clean 
forgot  the  fire  drill  and  started  to  do  all 
their  tricks  over  again.  It  was  only  by 
rushing  them  through  their  acts  that  the 
keepers  could  get  them  out  in  time.  "Hat- 
tie wouldn't  have  been  like  that!"  is  Sny- 
der's highest  praise. 

"V^OU'VE  got  to  boss  an  elephant  from 
*  the  start,"  he  went  on,  "or  else  he'll 
take  advantage  of  you."  He  pointed  to 
Hattie  and  Jewel.  "They're  both  females. 
Show  me  the  bull  elephant  that  anyone  is 
able  to  keep  as  long  as  I've  had  them.  There 
ain't  any.  I  know.  I've  had  experience." 
And  then  he  will  tell  you  about  that 
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rogue  elephant  Tip,  who  was  known  at  the 
court  of  the  King  of  Oudh  in  India  as 
Tippo  Sahib  and  died  a  dreadful  death 
from  cyanide  of  potassium  in  Central  Park 
with  eight  murders  to  his  shame.  His 
royal  master  gave  him  away  to  the  King 
of  Italy.  It  is  more  than  probable  his 
career  of  murder  began  in  India,  but  rec- 
ords -t>f  the  death  of  such  insignificant 
people  as  mahouts  would  not  be  kept. 

The  Italian  monarch  was  obliged  to  let 
him  go  for  safety's  sake  and  Tippo  Sahib 
was  purchased  by  Carl  Hagenbach,  the 
famous  dealer  in  wild  *  animals.  Later 
Adam  Forepaugh  had  him  and  only  got 
rid  of  him  after  two  keepers  had  been 
killed  and  young  Forepaugh  hurt.  It  is 
not  likely  people  would  have  kept  him  so 
long,  but  he  was  the  biggest  Asiatic  ele- 
phant ever  known,  standing  as  he  did  nine 
and  one-half  feet  high. 

So  they  wished  Tip  onto  Bill  Snyder,  who 
knew  perfectly  well  that  when  an  elephant 
has  killed  one  man  he  will  keep  on  killing. 
Grooming  animals  who  are  biding  their 
time  to  slay  is  one  of  those  fascinating 
things  about  looking  after  wild  animals. 
The  ordinary  man  would  lose  his  appetite 
and  sleep  badly  under  the  circumstances, 
but  keepers  are  not  ordinary  men,  and  Sny- 
der is  not  an  ordinary  keeper. 

Tip  got  his  chance  one  day;  and  lucky 
it  is  for  Snyder  that  a  few  weeks  before 
a  foot  was  sawn  off  each  of  those  deadly 
tusks  or  he  would  have  been  impaled  on 
them  much  as  children  impaled  flies  before 
they  knew  that  flykilling  was  a  scientific 
and  healthful  indoor  sport. 

He  was  knocked,  down  and  stunned  and 
Tip  thought  him  dead  and  stood  off  to 
view  his  victim  just  long  enough  for  Sny- 
der to  crawl  to  cover.  Hagenbach,  who 
had  bought  him  from  the  King  of  Italy, 
happened  to  be  in  New  York.  "If  I  owned 
that  brute,"  he  cried,  "I  wouldn't  let  him 
live  a  moment  longer."  But  there  was  still 
some  opposition  to  his  death.  Some  kindly 
souls  thought  that  if  he  were  allowed  plenty 
of  exercise  he  would  be  all  right.  "Very 
well,"  said  Snyder,  "but  he'll  kill  me  yet." 

TN  all  he  made  three  attempts  to  kill  his 
■"■  keeper  and  it  was  at  last  decided  that 
there  should  be  no  opportunity  for  a  fourth. 
Scientists  gathered  and  a  prescription  was 
written  calling  for  a  pound  of  cyanide  of 
potassium.  Zoologists,  comparative  anato- 
mists and  other  learned  people  came  from 


their  class  rooms  each  with  his  own  in- 
genious suggestion. 

As  the  proper  dosage  was  unknown  Tip- 
po Sahib  took  an  unconscionable  time  to 
die.  Apples  and  carrots  were  given  him 
with  the  cyanide  inside,  but  he  rejected 
them  as  soon  as  the  alien  taste  revealed 
itself,  until  the  cumulative  effect  of  what 
he  had  taken  was  felt  and  brought  him 
trumpeting  to  his  stubborn  knees.  There 
was  a  certain  majesty  in  his  struggle 
against  death  not  wholly  out  of  keeping 
with  his  terrible  career. 

Since  his  two-inch  hide  offered  the  re- 
sistance of  armor  plate,  his  autopsy  was  a 
matter  of  difficulty  and  time.  Boss  Croker, 
watching,-  was  moved  with  a  sudden  spirit 
of  economy  and  declared  that  the  flesh 
should  be  used  to  feed  the  other  animals. 
But  his  suggestions  were  so  coldly  received 
that  the  Boss  went  away  from  there.  "It 
would  have  poisoned  'em  all,"  Snyder. as- 
serted. 

So  widely  was  Tip's  end  known  that  the 
scramble  for  his  remains  among  the  scien- 
tists caused  the  Park  policemen  some  trou- 
ble. Elderly,  bearded  and  bespectacled 
gentlemen  were  arrested  concealing  things 
beneath  their  coats  with  such  obviousness 
that  even  policemen  suspected  them.  One 
well-known  oculist  had  begged  one  of  Tip's 
eyes  and  was  taking  it  home  to  preserve. 
Another  clung  to  a  gray  cord  which  he 
claimed  was  the  fifth  nerve,  and  a  third 
staggered  under  the  weight  of  his  giant 
heart.  A  year  later  the  huge  skeleton  was 
in  the  New  York  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, where  it  stands  beside  the  immortal 
Jumbo.  His  skin,  stretched  over  a  wood- 
en skeleton,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  same  in- 
stitution. 

He  suffered,  as  do  almost  all  bull  ele- 
phants, from  "musth,"  a  periodical  trouble 
which  renders  them  dangerous.  It  is  the 
probability  of  this  trouble  that  causes  Sny- 
der to  declare  that  the  only  good  elephants 
in  captivity  are  the  females  of  the  species, 
like  his  Hattie  and  Jewel. 

TJTE  might  have  saved  himself  the  sigh  of 
relief  he  gave  when  the  brute  that  had 
threatened  to  kill  him  was  beyond  the  slay- 
ing of  keepers.  On  the  very  day  that  he 
left  Barnum  and  Bailey,  Hagenbach  sold 
to  the  showmen  a  small  and  clever  elephant 
which  was  destined  to  become  a  clown  ele- 
phant and  eventually  an  inmate  of  the 
Central  Park  Menagerie. 

Tom  was  his  name  and  he  early  showed 
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that  his  intelligence  was  above  the  high 
average  of  the  clever  haihis  from  India. 
His  trainers  had  trouble  with  him  after  a 
time,  but  Mr.  Bailey  was  a  firm  believer 
in  him.  He  thought  Tom  had  an  uncom- 
mon sense  of  humor.  Tom  proved  this  by 
chasing  the  excellent  Bailey  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  one  day  from  the  stage  to 
the  back  of  the  house.  Bailey  knew 
enough  about -elephants  to  know  that  Tom 
had  marked  him  down  as  a  victim.  They 
were  fine  and  generous  about  it.  "We  will 
present  him,"  they  said,  "to  the  Central 
Park  Menagerie.  Bill  Snyder  will  get 
along  with  Tom  first  rate." 

At  first  Tom  behaved  well.  He  played 
the  harmonica  and  pretended  he  enjoyed 
the  air  of  Fifth  avenue.  But  Snyder,  wise 
in  elephant  ways,  knew  Tom  was  playing  a 
part.  "He  was  after  me  for  three  years," 
Snyder  related,  "and  I  was  the  only  one 
that  could  do  anything  with  him  at  all. 
He  tried  to  kill  me  several  times,  and  we 
had  to  kill  him."  Tom  was  seventeen  years 
old  when  he  trod  the  cyanide  trail  and  al- 
though not  full  grown  was  nearly  eight 
and  one-half  feet  at  the  shoulder. 

Although  Snyder  is  an  all-around  animal 
man,  understanding  the  "cats"  no  less  thor- 
oughly than  the  pachyderms,  it  is  to  this 
latter  class  and  the  elephants  especially 
that  he  is  devoted.  George  Arstingall,  the 
great  elephant  trainer,  long  with  Barnum, 
has  admitted  that  Snyder  can't  be  beaten 
when  it  comes  to  training  elephants.  And 
yet  Snyder  joined  the  circus  with  no  affec- 
tion toward  elephants  and  no  ambitions  as 
to  schooling  them. 

"DILL  SYNDER  was  a  farmer's  son  from 
Dutchess  County,  N.Y.  He  loved  horses 
more  than  anything  else  and  had  a  cousin 
who  worked  in  the  horse  tents  with  the 
Barnum  and  Bailey  show.  Bill  wished  to 
join  his  cousin,  but  old  man  Snyder  owned 
a  good  farm  and  wanted  his  son  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
a  boy  without  a  farm  in  prospect  to  follow 
this  nomad  life,  he  thought.  Finally  Bill 
had  his  way  even  if  he  had  to  run  away 
to  get  it.  He  worked  in  the  horse  tents 
and  had  dreams  of  being  billed  as  Profes- 
sor So-and-so,  the  world  famous  eques- 
trian. It  was  in  his  second  year  of  this 
life  that  the  adventure  of  the  Sacred  Ele- 
phant happened.  Bill  likes  to  say  that  this 
was  how  he  first  became  attached  to  an 
elephant.  The  truth  of  this  quip  you  will 
presently  see. 


The  great  show  was  at  Chillicothe,  Mo., 
and  a  rainy  spell  had  turned  country  roads 
into  morasses  and  a  gale  was  blowing  down 
the  tents.  It  is  weather,  as  every  circus 
man  knows,  that  makes  animals  uneasy 
and  hard  to  manage.  Particularly  uneasy 
was  Pilot,  the  Sacred  White  Elephant. 
Rival  showmen  insisted  that  Pilot  was  only 
an  ordinary  profane  elephant  sandpapered 
to  an  unusual  tint.  But  as  white  elephants, 
even  in  Siam,  are  never  white  any  more 
than  white  wine  is  milk  colored,  but  a  sort 
of  dirty  pinkish  tint,  the  voice  of  envious 
rivals  must  not  be  credited. 

Maybe  the  mud  and  swamp  stirred  up 
in  Pilot  memories  of  the  paddy  or  rice 
fields  of  India,  where  his  kind  like  to  wal- 
low. Or  maybe  he  was  tired  of  the  show 
business.  At  all  events  he  suddenly  de- 
cided to  retire  from  the  glare  of  publicity 
and  find  some  quiet  spot  in  Missouri  to 
end  his  days.  He  brushed  aside  Rangoon, 
his  keeper,  overturned  wagons  that  stood 
in  his  way,  ripped  up  canvas  barriers, 
knocked  down  attendants  with  his  trunk 
and  made  for  freedom.  It  was  an  exceed- 
ingly costly  "walk-out"  as  the  circus  au- 
thorities knew.  All  elephants  are  valuable, 
trained  animals  very  valuable;  but  what 
price  could  be  put  on  an  elephant  that  was 
trained,  and  white  and  sacred?  He  was 
a  headliner  elephant !  Trainers  of  lions 
and  tigers,  and  gentlemen  who  daily  haz- 
arded their  lives  on  wire  or  aerial  adven- 
ture, prepared  for  the  chase.  Horses  were 
got  ready  and  even  the  clowns  and  the 
strong  men  joined  in. 

ILLIAM  SNYDER,  horseman,  look- 
ing on,  did  not  know  that  he  was 
about  to  change  his  vocation  and  become 
one  of  the  greatest  elephant  men  in  the 
business.  He  would  have  denied  it  if  you 
had  even  suggested  it.  But  he  did  know  that 
if  Pilot  got  into  the  woods  it  might  be  a 
week  before  he  was  captured  and  the  show 
was  scheduled  to  be  a  hundred  miles  away 
by  then.  He  grasped  opportunity  by  the 
forelock,  which  in  his  particular  case  meant 
a  flying  leap  for  the  sacred  tail.  So  for  a 
time  William  passed  out  of  sight,  a  per- 
ilous spectacle,  swaying  pendulum-like  at 
the  rear  of  the  great  beast,  whose  desire 
for  a  quiet  life  was  growing. 

It  is  a  fact  that  elephants,  by  the  curious 
formation  of  their  legs,  which  bend  all  in 
the  same  direction,  can  cover  country  that 
no  horse  can  negotiate;  and  speedily  Pilot 
left  his  pursuers  behind.    An  elephant  has 
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an  unfair  advantage  in  excursions  of  this 
sort.  If  he  meets  a  gate  or  a  wall  or  a 
barrier  that  stops  ordinary  beasts^  he 
brushes  it  aside.  Pilot  brushed  his  way 
into  the  sodden  country  all  the  faster  for 
the  shouts  that  his  helmsman  let  out  for 
the  guidance  of  pursuers. 

Paul  Revere  may  have  had  an  exciting 
ride.  Longfellow  looks  at  it  in  that*  way. 
But,  after  all,  that  was  a  ride  for  a  single 
purpose  and  void  of  any  sudden  surprises. 
Reflect,  then,  on  the  fifteen-mile  journey 
that  Snyder  was  to  endure. 

Next  to  his  little  eyes  the  most  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  greatest  of  beasts  is 
his  tail.  Paul  Revere  certainly  had  an  eas- 
ier time  even  though  his  saddle  were  hard. 
Of  course  Bill  might  have  let  go;  but  there 
were  two  obstacles  in  the  way.  One  his 
determination  to  be  there  when  the  ele- 
phant stopped  and  the  other  the  risk  of 
allowing  Pilot  to  avenge  the  insult.  He 
had  seen  men  killed  by  elephants  and  had 
no  doubt  but  a  sacred  elephant  would  be 
particularly  sensitive  to  tail-twisting. 

Presently  Pilot,  leaving  the  woods, 
crossed  a  road  and  came  almost  on  the 
top  of  a  mired  democrat  wagon,  to  which 
was  hitched  a  mule.  In  the  democrat, 
which  reposed  in  a  mudhole,  was  a  family 
evidently  on  its  way  to  the  circus,  thinking 
possibly  of  the  joy  of  seeing  a  Sacred 
White  Elephant.  The  mule  got  the  first 
glimpse  of  it.  Until  then  he  had  candidly 
admitted  he  was  mired  and  would  never 
be  able  to  get  that  democrat  out  or  him- 
self either.  He  made  one  spring  clean  out 
of  the  harness  and  disappeared  from  the 
picture.  As  Pilot  scornfully  passed  the 
wagon  without  a  glance  at  its  occupants, 
Bill  from  his  seat  of  vantage  saw  the 
family  throw  itself  into  the  mudhole.  He 
has  an  idea  that  some  day  it  will  be  dug  up 
from  Missouri  ooze  and  put  in  a  museum. 
That  the  victims  will  be  found  locked  in 
each  other's  arms  instead  of  being  found 
separately  will  prove  to  scientists  that  do- 
mestic instincts  and  family  love  were  pre- 
historic traits. 

'T'HE  next  page  in  Snyder's  ride  concerns 
itself  with  the  bewhiskered  deacon.  A 
blameless  looking  man  he  was,  according  to 
Snyder,  who  viewed  him  as  he  swayed 
from  side  to  side,  evidently  going  to  meet- 
ing and  not  any  such  frivolity  as  the  great- 
est show  on  earth.  He  was  so  much  en- 
grossed with  his  meditations  that  he  did 
not  perceive  the  doom  bearing  down  on 


him.  Snyder  thought  he  was  going  to  be 
trampled  to  death  and  shouted,  "Get  out 
of  the  way,  you  fool !" 

Then  the  deacon,  whose  horse  had 
stopped,  terrified,  looked  up.  He  saw  gi- 
gantic Pilot  breathing  flame  and  talking  to 
him  in  the  voice  of  a  man !  Snyder  has  a 
theory  that  the  blameless  looking  deacon 
had  a  murky  past  and  thought  this  was  a 
visitation,  a  warning  to  repent  of  unrepent- 
ed  sins.  Local  historians  must  admit  that 
after  Snyder  saw  him  urge  his  steed  to 
breakneck  pace  down  the  steep  hill,  his 
own  place  knew  him  no  more.  Perhaps  in 
some  other  state,  far  removed,  he  is  ex- 
piating unknown  crimes.  Anyway,  that 
disposes  of  the  deacon. 

The  next  thing  that  happened  was  the 
meeting  with^  the  bull.  By  this  time  Pilot 
was  crossing  a  field  evidently  bent  on  get- 
ting rid  of  the  irksome  parasite  who 
gripped  him.  He  stopped  and  tried  to 
reach  Snyder  with  his  trunk,  but  that  agile 
horseman  clung  to  his  tail  and  was  un- 
harmed. It  was  while  Pilot  was  wonder- 
ing what  to  do  that  the  bull,  lord  of  the 
pasture,  came  up  and  bellowed  defiance. 
On  the  whole,  ij  was  rather  a  courageous 
action  on  the  part  of  a  beast  who  could 
never  possibly  have  dreamed  of  anything 
so  formidable  as  a  white  elephant.  Sny- 
der thought  more  seriously  about  going 
while  the  way  was  clear  and  Pilot's  atten- 
tion engaged,  but  decided  to  see  the  matter 
through,  although  his  active  brain  conjured 
up  visions  of  disaster. 

He  knew  that  cows  were  sacred  in  the 
country  from  which  Pilot  came,  but  he 
wasn't  so  sure  whether  bulls  were.  And  if 
they  were  sacred,  did  Pilot  know  about  it  ? 
And  if  he  did  know  it  would  he  respect  it 
in  a  neutral  country?  And  if  he  respected 
bovine  sacredness  would  he  turn  about? 
And  if  he  turned  about  would  the  bull 
charge?  That  was  the  thing  that  worried 
Snyder.  For  if  the  bull  charged  the  ele- 
phant as  he  retreated  Snyder  would  prove 
an  excellent  buffer.  He  had  passed  hap- 
pier moments  tlian  this. 

ID  ILL  cares  little  about  tables  of  prece- 
dence  or  trifles  of  that  sort.  He  is  an 
all-around  animal  man,  but  he  can  tell  in- 
quirers that  when  a  sacred  bull  meets  a 
sacred  elephant  the  elephant  has  the  right 
of  way.  It  gratified  Bill  enormously  to 
discover  this. 

With  this  incident  closed  Snyder's  jour- 
neyings.    Taking  advantage  of  the  easily 
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ridden  fields  the  circus  men  surrounded 
Pilot,  and  Rangoon  his  keeper,  mad  clear 
through  at  Bill's  joy  riding  liberties  with 
his  sacred  charge,  mounted  him  and  rode 
back  to  the  show.  Bill  had  to  walk  back, 
but  he  is  a  philosopher.  "Anyhow,  I  rode 
one  way,"  he  comments. 

The  proprietors  of  the  circus  were  grate- 
ful to  Snyder  and  gave  him  the  opportunity 
to  learn  more  of  elephants  and  their  ways 
than  his  fifteen-mile  ride  permitted.  It 
was  as  elephant  man  that  he  came  to  the 
Central  Park  Menagerie  in  the  early  eigh- 
ties. He  proved  to  be  adaptable  and  a 
good  man  in  emergencies. 

Rather  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  a 
nursemaid  sitting  on  a  seat  by  the  lake  at 
the  southwest  of  the  Park  looked  up  from 
her  book  to  see  her  small  charge  intensely 
interested  in  something.  Advancing  to- 
ward the  child  was  an  alligator.  At  the 
girl's  screams  he  took  to  the  water  and 
was  out  of  sight  very  quickly.  Nobody 
believed  the  girl's  story,  They  said  she 
evolved  the  thing  from  a  diet  of  dime  nov- 
els or  desired  to  achieve  notoriety.  A 
week  or  so  later  a  laborer  working  in  the 
Park  loudly  announced  that  he  had  seen 
the  great  sea  serpent  in  the  lake.  It  wasn't 
a  sea  serpent,  but  it  was  an  alligator  big 
enough  to  feed  on  the  ornamental  birds 
which  graced  the  water  and  to  frighten 
people  in  the  boats.  Its  presence  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
popular  theory  was  that  some  child  had 
brought  a  small  alligator  up  from  Florida 
and  finding  it  grow  unmanageable,  parents 
or  guardians  had  deposited  it  in  the  pond. 

They  told  off  Bill  Snyder  to  get  that 
alligator  and  he  took  a  lariat  rather  than 
a  gun.  He  did  not  want  his  bullet  to 
glance  off  the  scaly  back  and  slay  some 
admirable  child  in  a  baby  carriage.  After 
many  attempts  he  las*soed  it  and  the  terror 
of  the  waters  had  a  smaller  area  to  swim 
in. 

TT  is  a  life  that  appeals  to  adventurous 
**•  spirits  but  seems  fraught  with  far  too 
much  danger  for  the  tired  business  man. 
Snyder  knows  that  almost  every  animal  in 
his  care  will  get  him  if  he  don't  watch  out. 
There  is  always  danger. 

Smiles  is  one  of  the  ugliest  looking  in- 
mates of  the  menagerie,  armed  as  he  is 
with  two  great  horns,  the  one  for  piercing 
and  the  other  for  tearing.  Snyder  had 
done  his  best  to  make  Smiles'  existence 
happy  and  rather  thought  Smiles  felt  t^- 
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ward  him  as  a  friend.  But  one  day  Smiles 
suddenly  made  a  vicious  charge,  his  north 
horn  ready  to  pierce  his  keeper  and  his 
south  horn  quivering  with  the  thought  of 
rending  him.  It  was  not  a  very  difficult 
feat  for  a  man  who  had  ridden  fifteen 
miles  hanging  on  to  an  elephant's  tail  to 
spring  to  a  friendly  beam  and  hang  on  till 
help  arrived.  But  it  was  a  mighty  close 
call.  And  such  close  calls  may  come  at 
any  moment  of  the  working  day. 

Snyder  bears  no  ill  will  to  Smiles.  He 
reminds  the  visitor  that  animals  no  less 
than  men  have  their  off  days  when  their 
nerves  go  back  on  them.  It  was  one  of 
Smiles'  bad  days.  He  declares  that  the 
rhinoceros  is  in  reality  the  king  of  beasts, 
having  courage,  strength  and  the  agility 
of  a  cat.  Watching  Snyder  at  his  work 
and  talking  to  him  between  whiles,  one 
learns  many  interesting  things  about  wild 
beasts.  That  monkeys  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult animals  to  keep  in  health,  being  prone 
to  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis.  That  the 
elephant  is  the  healthiest  beast.  Some- 
times when  they  are  young  they  outgrow 
their  strength.  Then  is  the  time  to  give 
them  lime  to  make  bone.  Snyder  astounds 
people  by  saying  that  the  Polar  bears  stand 
the  heat  better  than  any  other  animals,  rev- 
eling in  hot  waves.  The  domestic  cat,  on 
the  contrary,  can  withstand  any  degree  of 
cold.  These  latter  prowl  the  Park  hunting 
birds  and  rabbits.  They  are  nuisances  and 
have  to  be  destroyed,  but  when  they  come 
to  the  meat  house  on  bitter  days  Snyder 
never  has  the  heart  to  send  them  away 
empty.  They  are  usually  cats  forced*  to 
this  vagrant  life  by  their  owners  leaving 
them  when  they  go  away  for  the  summer, 
so  some  sympathy  is  their  due. 

SPHERE  is  only  one  thing  aside  from  his 
wild  animals  that  brings  a  look  of  deep- 
er interest  on  his  face.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  his  daughter  Hattie,  after  whom 
the  elephant  was  named,  displayed  uncom- 
mon skill  with  animals.  It  is  her  small, 
two-year-old  son,  Leroy  William  Flem- 
ming,  that  takes  his  grandfather's  atten- 
tion. He  has  a  photograph  of  this  sturdy 
boy  with  each  of  his  masterful  little  arms 
about  the  neck  of  a  three-month  lion  cub. 
The  instinct  for  wild  animals  has  descend- 
ed to  this  representative  of  the  third  gen- 
eration. "Isn't  he  the  greatest  little  kid 
you  ever  saw?"  And  you  are  inclined  to 
agree,  for  Snyder  is  a  wonder  and  his 
words  are  not  idly  to  be  questioned. 
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The  Bank,  the  Lariat  and  the  Political  Valet. 

THOSE  of  us  that  believe  in  free  institutions,  not  as  a  matter  of  convenience  but 
as  basic  faith,  ought  to  look  squarely  now  at  a  thing  that  over  a  great  part 
of  this  country  merely  strangles  them. 
It  is  this  way :  We  may  talk  as  we  please,  but  we  shall  never  have  real  democracy, 
real  rule  by  the  people  a*id  real  political  freedom,  until  we  beat  the  clutches  of  the  bank 
from  the  throat  of  the  farmer. 

That  is  the  long  and  short  of  it.  In  thousands  of  rural  communities  the  bank  has 
the  farmer  cinched,  hoodooed  and  chained  up  in  a  way  that  makes  most  elections  a 
joke  and  freedom  of  speech  a  bitter  farce. 

All  farms  must  be  financed.  Most  farms  are  mortgaged.  Most  farmers  at  one  time 
or  another  absolutely  must  get  money  or  go  broke.  The  bank  having  its  hooks  into 
them  in  this  way,  clubs  them  into  subjection  about  their  votes,  their  shipments,  their 
political  affiliations,  utterances,  or  anything  else  about  which  it  pleases  to  pass  the  word 
to  them. 

This  tremendous  power  the  banks  always  use  on  the  side  of  Reaction  and  the 
Interests — always. 

That  is  why  state  legislatures  and  Congress  have  been  lousy  with  the  attorneys, 
valets,  butlers,  hired  men  and  agents  of  the  corporations.  It  is  why  the  prices  of  farm 
products  are  fixed  autocratically  by  the  speculators  and  manipulators.  It  is  why  we 
continue  to  market  such  products  in  the  most  absurd,  wasteful  and  imbecile  manner 
known  on  this  earth. 


A  Weird  Obsession. 

m 

IF  you  ever  succeed  in  beating  these  primary  class  facts  into  the  head  of  an 
American  statesman,  off  he  goes  to  putter  around  and  do  some  new  stunt  in 
the  way  of '-Regulation. 
O  Weariness  of  all  Wearinesses— Regulation !   There  is  nothing  that  will  help  this 
situation  except  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  come  out  of  its  trance 
and  begin  to  do  what  governments  do  elsewhere. 

On  this  subject,  we  in  this  country  are  either  plumb  bewitched  or  arrived  at  a 
state  of  mental  decline  where  we  are  incapable  of  learning.  Anyway,  we  are  so  far 
behind  the  world's  procession  that  we  look  like  pikers. 

For  instance,  we  have  in  the  rotten  Federal  Reserve  Act  a  provision  that  ware- 
house receipts  for  grain  can  be  deposited  for  loans  with  the  central  reserve  bank. 

The  government  advances  its  money  to  this  bank  at  3  per  cent,  and  the  bank  is 
to  lend  that  same  money  to  farmers  on  these  warehouse  receipts  at  6  per  cent. 

Well,  what  for?  "Why  should  the  bank  cop  off  this  easy  toll  of  3  per  cent.?  The 
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money  is  the  government's;  the  farmer  is  to  get  it;  where  does  the  bank  come  in? 
The  money  flows  along  in  one  straight  channel  and  the  bank  stands  there  and  grabs 
3  per  cent,  as  it  goes  along.    What  for? 

Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  farmer  does  not  get  the  money  at  6  per  cent. 
In  North  Dakota  he  is  lucky  if  he  gets  it  at  10  or  12.   But  what  sense  is  there  in  that? 

The  government  of  New  Zealand  lends  money  directly  to  the  farmers  in  that  coun- 
try at  3  per  cent.,  without  the  interposition  of  banks,  and  has  never  lost  a  cent  by  such 
loans. 

Are  we  a  nation  of  children  or  boobs  or  come-ons  or  what  that  we  must  forever 
have  this  bank  graft  hung  about  our  necks  when  every  other  nation  on  earth  is  winning 
free  from  it? 


Prosperity— for  the  Two  Groups. 

IT  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  shoving 
aside  the  law  and  transgressing  its  authority,  granted  to  the  overcapitalized  rail- 
roads an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  freight  tariff  to  assist  their  dizzy  operations 
in  the  bunco  of  high  finance. 

In  those  fourteen  months  there  have  been  about  twelve  cases  before  the  commis- 
sion in  which  the  railroads  have  endeavored  to  sneak  through  additional  increases  for 
the  same  reasonable  purpose  of  bunco,  and  the  commission  has  granted  every  appli- 
cation except  one. 

This  has  been  done,  it  is  no  secret  in  Washington,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
administration  and  represents  the  administration's  views  of  the  way  to  bring  about 
general  prosperity. 

Increase  the  cost  of  living  to  the  masses  and  assist  the  gathering  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  powerful  few. 

It  is  an  interesting  process  to  ^hich  the  apparent  patience  of  the  people  strongly 
invites,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  But  we  strongly  question  if  the  patience  is  as  real 
as  apparent,  «tnd,  anyway,  it  is  not,  as  the  flfrn-flammers  imagine,  inexhaustible.  In 
the  last  few  years  many  of  the  railroad  executives  have  complained  much  about  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  public  toward  their  enterprises.  If  they  will  continue  for  a 
little  longer  their  present  policy  of  gouging,  squeezing,  extorting,  buncoing  and  grab- 
bing all  they  can  get -their  hands  upon,  we  should  fancy  they  might  in  the  end  discover 
some  kinds  of  public  hostility  they  have  not  yet  dreamed  of  and  some  that  to  a  perfect 
gentleman  might  be  extremely  disagreeable.    Shall  we  say — lamp  posts,  for  instance? 

There  was  once  a  privileged  class  in  France.  We  suggest  to  the  privileged  railroad 
class  of  America  a  thoughtful  perusal  of  its  history. 


Suppliants  at  the  Throne. 

FRESNO,  California,  is  a  busy,  thriving,  rapidly  growing  and  singularly  hand- 
some city,  halfway  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
It  has  for  a  railroad  station  an  old  brick  shack  that  was  built  in  1873,  when 
Fresno  was  a  village.  It  is  a  horror  and  disgraces  one  of  the  fairest  cities  in  America. 
In  the  busy  hours  of  morning  and  evening  it  is  crowded  beyond  even  the  American 
point  of  endurance  (which  is,  of  course,  the  world's  record),  and  at  all  times  it  is  a 
dark  and  filthy  den. 

Not  long  ago  the  four  commercial  bodies  of  Fresno  united  in  a  humble  petition 
to  the  President  of  the  Southern  Pacific  that  he  might  be  graciously  pleased  to  allow 
the  city  to  have  a  station  at  least  moderately  adequate  to  its  needs,  and  one  wherein 
people  would  not  be  in  danger  of  being  suffocated  or  trampled  to  death. 

In  course  of  time  Mr.  Sproule,  the  President,  made  answer.  He  said,  austerely, 
as  becomes  a  potentate,  that  he  had  read  the  prayer  of  the  commercial  bodies  and 
that  it  was  "startling,  to  say  the  least  of  it."  However,  he  was  good  enough  not  to 
order  anyone  to  be  decapitated  for  thus  "startling"  majesty  and  intimated  that  some- 
time he  might  even  be  willing  to  meet  a  deputation  from  the  commercial  bodies,  if 
they  came  in  the  capacity  of  "friends"  of  the  railroad. 
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With  this  answer  from  the  throne  the  dutiful  subjects  of  Fresno  must  needs  be 
content.  Meantime,  if  their  rotten  old  station  falls  down  on  any  of  them,  the  rest 
may  find  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  the  railroad  needs  the  money. 


Still  Paying  the  Toll. 


HE  four  commercial  bodies  of  Fresno  understand  perfectly  who  rules  their 
affairs  and  to  whom  to  go  with  their  petitions,  but  when  it  comes  to  history 
their  studies  seem  to  have  been  on  the  blink. 


If  they  knew  the  records  they  would  know  that  with  one-tenth  of  the  money  the 
Southern  Pacific  has  gouged  out  of  their  part  of  the  country  it  could  build  magnificent 
stations  at  Fresno  and  every  other  place,  double-track  its  line,  rebuild  its  roadway 
and  improve  its  service,  and  since  it  will  do  none  of  these  things  even  when  obviously 
needed,  to  suppose  it  will  give  Fresno  a  new  station  is  manifestly  absurd. 

For  reasons  that  are  perfectly  apparent  to  anyone  that  has  ever  read  the  famous 
Colton  letters,  Congress  was  induced  to  bestow  upon  the  Southern  Pacific  one-half 
the  land  in  a  strip  twenty  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  its  track,  or  12,800  acres  a  mile, 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  southeastern  corner  of  California.  This  magnificent  domain, 
comprising  some  of  the  richest  land  in  all  the  world,  Congress  most  unrighteously 
took  from  the  people  to  present  to  the  adventurers  that  built  the  road. 

They  thereupon  issued  stock,  which  they  seized  for  themselves  without  paying  a 
cent  for  it,  issued  bonds  at  a  mileage  rate  twice  the  actual  cost  of  construction  and 
then  capitalized  the  gift  of  the  people's  lands,  the  enormous  bonus  in  the  bonds  and 
everything  else  in  sight,  and  thus  created  the  most  gigantic  fortunes  in  America. 

It  is  on  this  colossal  total  of  fictitious  capitalization  that  the  people  of  Fresno  and 
all  the  rest  of  us  are  paying  the  interest  and  dividends  to-day,  and  because  of  it  Fresno 
has  a  filthy  den  for  a  railroad  station,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  is  carrying  a  double- 
track  business  on  a  single  track  line. 

The  four  commercial  bodies  of  Fresno  will  hurftbly  petition  the  railroad  company 
for  a  new  station,  but  they  would  be  horror-stricken  at  the  idea  of  having  a  railroad 
system  in  which  nobody  would  be  gouged,  service  would  be  adequate  and  transpor- 
tation would  be  supplied  for  the  Common  Good  instead  of  the  profits  of  a  few  manipu- 
lators. 


The  Censor  Mutt  in  the  Antipodes. 

WE  have  just  learned  the  interesting  news  that  the  censorship  authorities  of 
Australia  seized  all  copies  of  Pearson's'  Magazine  for  August  that  reached 
their  island. 

This  was  the  number  that  contained  the  article  "Why  England  Falls  Down,"  and 
the  reason  why  the  Australian  government  got  so  excited  about  it  was  that  the  article 
revealed  the  deadly  source  of  England's  weakness  to  be  the  English  slum. 

We  are  sorry  our  Australian  readers  missed  a  mighty  good  number.  We  are  also 
sorry  to  hear  that  Australian  authorities  can  be  as  stupid,  thick-headed  and  muttish 
as  the  wonderful  chumps  that  conduct  the  censorship  of  England.  Sorry,  and  also 
astonished  by  a  phenomenon  that  anyone  would  have  said  to  be  impossible.  We  had 
supposed  that  by  this  time  the  fatal  effects  upon  England's  fortunes  of  suppressing 
the  truth  was  apparent  even  to  the  vascular  mind  of  statesmanship,  but  we  see  now 
that  this  is  not  so.  Probably  there  is  no  ray  of  light  that  can  pierce  those  gloomy 
depths. 


A  Strong  Point. 

ABOUT  the  Republican  choice  for  the  Presidency  in  the  coming  campaign  the 
kaleidoscope  revolves  daily,  but  as  I  have  all  along  assured  the  readers  of 
Pearson's,  whatever  the  gentlemen  on  the  inside  may  pretend,  the  man  they 
really  want  is  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  a  good  man  and  can  talk  about  God  in  two  languages. 
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He  can  also  pull  all  that  grand  old  good  citizenship  stuff  as  fluently  as  the  present 
gifted  incumbent  of  the  White  House  and  a  lot  more  effectively. 
He  has  whiskers.    Do  not  forget  that  important  fact. 

Whiskers  may  or  may  not  be  objets  d'art  and  articles  of  beauty.  I  do  not  know. 
But  when  you  are  doing  anything  in  the  platitude  line  they  are  the  best  ever.  They 
are  just  as  good  as  a  make-up  and  perfectly  conceal  all  expression.  With  plenty  of 
whiskers  you  can  make  folks  think  you  really  believe  it  yourself,  and  there  is  nothing 
better  than  that.  No  man  can  be  thought  to  be  really  peacherino  in  the  platitude 
business  unless  he  has  much  hair  on  his  face. 


The  Unanimous  Call  of  His  Party. 

SOME  persons  of  immature  age  declare  that  Mr.  Hughes  cannot  be  nominated 
because  he  has  declined  to  be  a  candidate. 
Come,  little  children,  gather  around  the  knee  of  Uncle  Wisdom  and  learn  a 
few  things  that  will  help  you  to  grow  up  in  politics. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
most  dignified  job  on  earth.  Every  Supreme  Court  justice  has  to  do  that  cold,  calm, 
dignified  stunt;  it  is  part  of  the  job. 

For  the  sake  of  dignity  the  scheme  is  not  to  put  him  in  nomination  but  allow  all 
the  favorite  sons  to  be  paraded  around  and  the  spellbinders  to  wallop  the  floor  with 
eloquence  about  them,  and  then  stampede  the  convention  for  Hughes.  Of  course  he 
would  be  unable  to  refuse  the  unanimous  demand  of  his  party,  and  the  performance 
would  end  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 


Like  Getting  Money  from  Home. 

MR.  HUGHES  would  make  a  cracking  good  candidate,  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  of  that,  but  would  cause  painful  hesitation  in  many  a  conscientious 
mind.  Of  course,  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  renominated  by  the  Democrats.  Well, 
then,"  here  will  be  the  difficult  problem.  Mr.  Wilson  kept  us  out  of  war  and  made  the 
crops  good  last  fall,  but  Mr.  Hughes  can  talk  about  good  citizenship  that  beautiful  it 
would  bring  tears  to  your  eyes. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  nomination  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes  would  be  an  unspeak- 
able relief  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Interests  that  usually  furnish  the  campaign  funds. 
Whether  Wilson  or  Hughes  was  elected  would  make  not  the  slightest  difference  to 
them;  they  would  be  perfectly  safe  with  either.  For  rlie  first  time  in  the  history  of 
politics  they  could  keep  their  money  in  their  pockets. 

Inasmuch  as  these  contributions  ate  invariably  passed  along  to  the  public  to  be 
repaid  out  of  freight  charges  and  the  increased  cost  of  living,  ,we  ought  to  rejoice 
and  be  glad  at  the  prospect.  The  nomination  of  Hughes  on  one  side  and  Wilson  on 
the  other  will  save  us  about  $10,000,000.  Once  in  a  long  while  we  do  seem  to  have  a 
little  good  luck. 


In  Buckram,  Maybe. 

IT  is  gravely  announced  that  as  the  result  of  the  vigorous  recruiting  campaign  the 
British  army  now  amounts  to  four  million  men.  Looking  back  over  the  news- 
papers you  will  note  that  on  October  16,  by  the  same  authority  it  consisted  of  four 
million  men.  On  August  I  it  was  four  million  men.  On  June  26  a  syndicated  article 
by  an  eminent  British  writer  revealed  that  it  then  was  four  million  men.  In  the  early 
part  of  May  semi-official  intelligence  told  us  that  it  was  four  million  men,  and  on 
March  20  the  best  informed  London  editors  admitted  that  it  was  four  million  men. 

We  therefore  see  clearly  that  it  consists  of  four  million  men.  The  evidence,  being 
thus  reiterated,  must  be  admitted  to  be  conclusive.  But  what  is  far  from  clear  is  how 
any  government  can  have  four  million  soldiers  on  its  hands  and  still  manage,  to  do 
absolutely  nothing  with  them.  This  is  indeed  a  remarkable  achievement  and  must  call 
for  military  genius  of  such  high  order  as  the  world  has  not  seen  since  the  days  of 
that  celebrated  commander,  Sir  John  Falstaff. 
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The  Black  Horse  Cavalry  Again. 

THE  instant  the  doors  were  opened  upon  the  present  session  of  Congress  there 
was  a  loud,  glad  cry  and  down  charged  the  Pork  Brigade  in  the  wildest, 
weirdest  and  most  riotous  scramble  for  the  Treasury  that  this  generation 
has  seen. 

Of  the  record  number  of  3,577  bills  that  were  introduced  in  the  first  two  days 
more  than  3,100  related  to  nothing  but  Pork. 

It  was  evident  that  all  the  indignant  campaigning  against  this  most  vicious  thing, 
the  complaints  of  government  officers  and  the  warnings  of  the  thoughtful  had  been 
but  wasted. 

The  revenues  of  the  nation  were  perilously  diminished  at  a  time  of  crisis,  all  about 
us  were  pregnant  signs  of  trouble,  we  faced  in  plain  terms  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  our  history,  our  foreign  relations  were  in  a  condition  so  delicate  that  at 
any  moment  we  might  be  plunged  into  a  terrible  conflict. 

What  was  all  this  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Podunk  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Goss's  Hollow?  A  thumping  good  appropriation  for  a  public  building  will  boom 
trade.  What  do  we  care  that  there  is  no  need  of  such  a  building  and  no  excuse? 
What  do  we  care  if  the  appropriation  is  just  a  gouge  on  the  Treasury?  We  are  for 
the  old  flag  and  an  appropriation.  Therefore,  jam  our  bill  through  that  we  may  boom 
trade. 

Respectable  Grafters. 

THE  time  of  Congress  will  be  occupied  chiefly  with  these  housebreaking  expedi- 
tions; the  money  of  the  country  will  be  largely  frittered  away  upon  them. 
If  one-half  of  the  public  building  bills  already  introduced  should  go  through, 
the  United  States  Treasury  would  be  bankrupted  and  sandy  wastes  and  howling  wilds 
would  bloom  with  absurd  and  useless  structures. 

Pile  upon  these  the  huge  raft  of  private  pension  bills,  nine  in  ten  of  them  absolutely 
fraudulent;  the  colossal  grabs  organized  for  the  River  and  Harbor  bill;  the  sums 
that  for  the  sole  benefit  of  local  avarice  will  be  wasted  upon  navy  yards  that  are 
worthless  and  army  posts  that  are  of  no  use;  the  claims,  schemes,  bunco  devices,  and 
short  card  tricks  that  are  to  be  found  in  hundreds  of  bills  now  in,  and  the  impression 
you  are  likely  to  get  is  that  the  whole  country  has  gone  mad  with  the  belief  that  the 
United  States  government  exists  to  make  its  money-grabbing  citizens  rich. 

It  is  customary  to  blame  members  of  Congress  for  an  exhibition  of  the  grafting 
spirit  so  humiliating  and  shameful.  I  don't  know  how  you  can  blame  Congressmen 
when  they  are  sent  back  or  sent  home  according  to  their  success  in  getting  graft  for 
their  districts.  It  doesn't  do  much  good  to  preach  to  Congressmen.  What  is  wanted 
is  something  that  will  abash  the  huge,  phenomenal  and  brazen  fronted  impudence  of 
the  Board  of  Tra^e  of  Podunk  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Goss's  Hollow, 
and  what  would  do  that  is  something  beyond  human  ken. 

And  There's  No  Publicity  About  It. 

AMONG  the  useful  implements  of  modern  politics,  brethren,  let  us  consider  well 
of  the  stiletto,  now  much  in  favor  with  some  of  our  most  respected  citizens. 
How  easily  it  does  its  work,  how  quickly,  effectively,  and  when  in  the  hands 
of  an  expert,  how  silently,  too !  No  noise,  no  vulgar  clamor,  none  of  that  uproar  or 
mess  so  distasteful  to  a  perfect  gentleman,  but  just  driving  home  and  doing  the  trick. 

For  instance,  the  present  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  a  low-browed  person 
named  John  Skelton  Williams.  This  reckless  demagogue  and  disturber  of  business 
made  a  speech  some  months  ago  in  which  he  had  the  effrontery  to  say  that  many  of 
our  sacred  banks  and  holy  bankers  were  practicing  outrageous  usury. 

At  this,  of  course,  our  accused  leaders  of  thought  and  business  made  indignant 
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denial.  They  declared  that  this  Williams  person  was  a  liar  and  a  muckraker,  a  defamer 
of  respectable  business  enterprise  and  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

Thereupon  the  Williams  person  had  the  incredible  hardihood  to  produce  the  records 
and  prove  his  charges. 

Of  course,  after  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  rid  the  public  service  of  a 
creature  so  degraded  and  lost  to  all  considerations  of  sound  business.  The  old- 
fashioned,  blundering  way  would  have  been  to  have  him  fired,  but  there  is  always  a 
devilish  row  made  about  such  cases  and  all  that.  So  Our  Better  Elements  have  recourse 
to  the  handy  stiletto. 

They  have  introduced  a  nice  quiet  little  bill  to  abolish  the  office  of  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency. 

The  Business  Interests  of  the  country  must  be  protected. 


That  Famous  Chivalry  as  It  Really  Is. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  time  any  women  have  occasion  to  appear  before  the 
present  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  they  will  go  amply  protected  by  a 
squad  of  strong-arm  men.  After  the  amazing  experience  of  the  woman  suffrage 
delegation  it  is  by  no  means  certain  nor  even  probable  that  women  offering  a  request 
contrary  to  the  Silurian  instincts  of  the  majority  of  that  committee  are  free  from  the 
danger  of  personal  violence.  Even  if  they  are,  any  woman  would  as  soon  be  struck 
in  the  face  as  listen  to  the  insults  and  coarse  abuse  that  were  poured  upon  the  suf- 
fragists. 


Always  Faithful  to  the  Cave. 

HEN  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  government  navy  yards  can  build  a 
dreadnaught  battleship  for  $1,000,000  less  than  the  shipbuilding  companies 
charge,  some  of  the  correspondents  here  sent  out  the  statement  that  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Daniels  would  consider  the  suggestion  that  such  ships  be  built 
in  the  government  yards. 

We  trust  there  is  no  truth  in  this  report.  We  have  always  felt  that  whatever  storms 
of  pernicious  radicalism  might  beat  and  blow  upon  the  ship  of  state,  no  matter  how 
the  Demon  of  Unrest  might  stalk  abroad  in  our  fair  land,  no  matter  what  vicious 
theories  of  so-called  progress  and  modern  development  might  be  uttered  by  vile 
agitators,  one  soul  would  jtill  be  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  troglodyte,  one  pair 
of  eyes  would  still  be  fixed  upon  the  glorious  examples  of  the  Stone  Age,  one  head 
still  be  impenetrable  to  a  single  modern  idea.  Behind  the  dauntless  front  of  Josephus 
Daniels  could  every  antediluvian  come  to  rest.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to  abandon  our 
perfect  trust.  Mr.  Daniels  may  not  know  the  difference  between  the  stern  post  and 
the  garboard  streak,  but  he  knows,  we  believe,  what  is  due  to  Mr.  Morgan. 

Besides,  the  correspondents  said  that  he  would  "consider."  This  is  the  assurance 
that  most  gives  us  hope.  There  are  some  things  that  are  not  in  nature.  If  Mr.  Daniels 
were  to  "consider"  the  stopping  of  the  shipbuilding  graft,  he  would  have  to  take  his 
powerful  mind  from  the  designing  of  flags  and  the  working  of  tatting  stitches,  and 
that  indeed  would  be  too  much. 

Must  Go  Along  if  You  Want  Anything. 

EVERYBODY  that  watches  Congress  with  any  degree  of  attention  knows  that 
Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa  is  one  of  the  ablest,  best  informed,  conscientious  and 
efficient  members  of  the  upper  house. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  rearrangement  of  committees  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  session,  Senator  Kenyon,  by  the  rule  of  seniority  in  service,  was  entitled  to  a 
place  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  Powers  that  Be  broke  in  to  prevent  that  and  Senator  Kenyon  was  handed  his 
old  place  on  the  District  of  Columbia  committee. 

Senator  Kenyon  is  not  only  able,  but  he  is  a  sturdy,  frank  and  radical  champion  of 
democracy,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  and  says  on  the  floor  very  unpleasant  things  about 
the  Powers. 


iQ2  PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE  feffiiarS 

It  was  he  that  turned  up  the  facts  about  the  interference  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation with  the  Agricultural  Department  and  drove  it  out.   Hence  he  is  slaughtered 

now. 

Nobody  that  opposes  the  Interests  can  get  anything  out  of  this  Congress.  That 
is  the  lesson  of  this  incident.   It  isn't  needed  to  the  initiated,  but  it  may  be  to  others. 


Wkat  Congress  Diet  Last  Montn — Also  WLom 

Senate 

Defeated  the  Radical  element  and  endorsed  reaction  of  the  Lower  Silurian  brand 
by  re-electing  Clarke  of  Arkansas  president  pro  tern. 

Passed — The  emergency  extension  resolution  coming  up  from  the  House.  Routine. 

Senator  Kern's  resolution  that  a  day  be  set  apart  for  national  observance  as  an 
occasion  on  which  to  contribute  for  the  suffering  people  of  Poland. 

Resolution  to  transfer  the  government  exhibits  from  San  Francisco  to  the  San 
Diego  Fair. 

A  bill  authorizing  a  railroad  bridge  at  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Resolution  postponing  again  the  decision  as  to  continuing  the  famous  "half  and 
half"  system  about  the  District  of  Columbia.  All  statesmen  are  shy  of  this. 


House 

Did  everybody — for  it  wasted  the  best  part  of  two  weeks  in  fiddling  and  faddling 
while  the  Democratic  leaders  made  up  their  minds  about  things  trifling. 

Adopted  in  a  block  the  rules  of  the  last  House — more  is  the  pity. 

Passed — The  resolution  extending  for  one  year  the  emergency  revenue  measure 
against  which  the  druggists  and  other  business  men  have  so  vehemently  protested. 
Why  not?  Probably  there  is  no  one  in  this  House  that  could  frame  a  good  revenue 
act. 

The  resolution  staving  off  that  half  and  half  decision.    Done  on  orders. 

The  San  Diego  resolution. 
The  Oil  City  bridge. 

Signs  v 

The  number  of  bills  already  introduced  beats  all  records  for  an  equal  length  of  time, 
and  with  the  resolutions  approximates  5,000.  Of  these  perhaps  five,  outside  the  pen- 
sion grabs  and  pork  bills,  may  be  passed. 

Most  significant  sign — several  bills  introduced  in  both  houses  for  the  government 
ownership  of  all  munition  plants.   The  lobby  is  already  organized  to  beat  these. 

Also  more  than  one  for  government  railroads — as  a  war  measure. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  outside  of  pork  little  will  be  done  except  about  preparedness 
and  measures  relating  in  some  way  to  the  war. 

Also,  that  on  preparedness  the  Democrats  are  hopelessly  split,  and  so  are  the  Re- 
publicans. 

Five  bills  have  already  been  introduced  to  establish  in  this  country  the  Swiss  ^vstem 

of  a  citizen  soldiery. 

We  are  to  have  one  more  Commission — this  time  to  regulate  the  regulation  of  the 
regulated  railroads,  the  brilliant  scheme  brought  out  by  the  President  in  a  message. 
Dutiful  Robinson  has  already  introduced  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  it  will  go  through 
if  every  post  office  appointment  in  the  country  has  to  be  held  up. 

The  Senate  is  already  split  into  pro-Ally  and  pro-German  forces,  and  the  House 
will  be  in  a  few  days. 
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The  Wonderful  Mission  of  the 
Internal  Bath 


By  C.  G.  Percival,  M.  D, 


0  you  know  that  over  three 
hundred  thousand  Americans 
are  at  the  present  time  seek- 
ing freedom  from  small,  as 
well  as  serious  ailments,  by 
the  practice  of  Internal  Bath- 
ing? 

Do  you  know  that  hosts  of  enlightened 
physicians  all  over  the  country,  as  well  as 
osteopaths,  physical  culturists,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
recommending  and  recognizing  this  practice  as 
the  most  likely  way  now  known  to  secure  and 
preserve  perfect  health? 

There  are  the  best  of  logical  reasons  for  this 
practice  and  these  opinions,  and  these  reasons 
will  be  very  interesting  to  everyone. 

In  the  first  place,  every  physician  realizes 
and  agrees  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  human 
illness  is  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  accu- 
mulated waste  in  the  colon;  this  is  bound  to 
accumulate,  because  we  of  today  neither  eat 
the  kind  of  food  nor  take  the  amount  of 
exercise  which  Nature  demands  in  order 
that  she  may  thoroughly  eliminate  the  waste 
unaided — 

_  That's  the  reason  when  you  are  ill  the  physi- 
cian always  gives  you  something  to  remove 
this  accumulation  of  waste  before  commencing 
to  treat  your  specific  trouble. 

It's  ten  to  one  that  no  specific  trouble  would 
have  developed  if  there  were  no  accumulation 
of  waste  in  the  colon — 

And  that's  the  reason  that  the  famous 
Professor  Metchnikoff,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  scientists,  has  boldly  and  specifically 
stated  that  if  our  colons  were  taken  away 
in  infancy,  the  length  of  our  lives  would 
be  increased  to  probably  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

You  see,  this  waste  is  extremely  poisonous, 
and  as  the  blood  flows  through  the  walls  of 
the  colon  it  absorbs  the  poisons  and  carries 
them  through  the  circulation— that's  what 
causes  Auto-Intoxication,  with  all  its  per- 
niciously enervating  and  weakening  results. 
These  pull  down  our  powers  of  resistance  and 
!  render  us  subject  to  almost  any  serious  com- 
plaint which  may  be  prevalent  at  the  time. 


And  the  worst  feature  of  it  is  that  there  are  few 
of  us  who  really  know  when  we  are  Auto- 
Intoxicated. 

But  you  never  can  be  Auto-Intoxicated  if 
you  periodically  use  the  proper  kind  of  an 
Internal  Bath— that  is  sure. 

It  is  Nature's  own  relief  and  corrector- 
just  warm  water,  which,  used  in  the  right 
way,  cleanses  the  colon  thoroughly  its  entire 
length  and  makes  and  keeps  it  sweet,  clean 
and  pure,  as  Nature  demands  it  shall  be  for 
the  entire  system  to  work  properly. 

The  following  enlightening  news  article  is 
quoted  from  the  New  York  Times: 

"What  may  lead  to  a  remarkable  advance  in 
the  operative  treatment  of  certain  forms  of 
tuberculosis  is  said  to  have  been  achieved  at 
Guy's  Hospital.  Briefly,  the  operation  of  the 
removal  of  the  lower  intestine  has  been  applied 
to  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  results  are  said 
to  be  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

"The  principle  of  the  treatment  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Recent 
researches  of  Metchnikoff  and  others  have 
led  doctors  to  suppose  that  many  conditions 
of  chronic  ill-health,  such  as  nervous  de- 
bility, rheumatism,  and  other  disorders,  are 
due  to  poisoning  set  up  by  unhealthy  condi- 
tions in  the  large  intestine,  and  it  has  even 
been  suggested  that  the  lowering  of  the 
vitality  resulting  from  such  poisoning  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  cancer  and 
tuberculosis. 

"At  Guy's  Hospital  Sir  William  Arbuthnot 
Lane  decided  on  the  heroic  plan  of  removing 
the  diseased  organ.  A  child  who  appeared 
in  the  final  stage  of  what  was  believed  to  be 
an  incurable  form  of  tubercular  joint  disease, 
was  operated  on.  The  lower  intestine,  with 
the  exception  of  nine  inches,  was  removed, 
and  the  portion  left  was  joined  to  the  smaller 
intestine. 

_  "The  result  was  astonishing.  In  a  week's 
time  the  internal  organs  resumed  all  their 
normal  functions,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the 
patient  was  apparently  in  perfect  health." 

You  undoubtedly  know,  from  your  own 
personal  experience,  how  dull  and  unfit  to 
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work  or  think  properly,  biliousness  and  many 
other  apparently  simple  troubles  make  you 
feel.  And  you  probably  know,  too,  that 
these  irregularities,  all  directly  traceable  to 
accumulated  waste,  make  you  really  sick  if 
permitted  to  continue. 

You  also  probably  know  that  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  drugging  for  these  com- 
plaints, is  at  best  only  partially  effective;  the 
doses  must  be  increased  if  continued,  and 
finally  they  cease  to  be  effective  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  more  drugs  are  probably 
used  for  this  than  all  other  human  ills  com- 
bined, which  simply  goes  to  prove  how  uni- 
versal the  trouble  caused  by  accumulated 
waste  really  is — but  there  is  not  a  doubt  that 
drugs  are  being  dropped  as  Internal  Bathing 
is  becoming  better  known — 

For  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive,  until  you 
have  had  the  experience  yourself,  what  a 
wonderful  bracer  an  Internal  Bath  really  is; 
taken  at  night,  you  awake  in  the  morning 
with  a  feeling  of  lightness  and  buoyancy  that 
cannot  be  described — you  are  absolutely  clean, 
everything  is  working  in  perfect  accord,  your 
appetite  is  better,  your  brain  is  clearer,  and 
you  feel  full  of  vim  and  confidence  for  the 
day's  duties. 


There  is  nothing  new  about  Internal  Baths 
except  the  way  of  administering  them.  Some 
years  ago  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  of  New  York, 
was  so  miraculously  benefited  by  faithfully 
using  the  method  then  in  vogue,  that  he  made 
Internal  Baths  his  special  study  and  improved 
materially  in  administering  the  Bath  and  in 
getting  the  result  desired. 

This  perfected  Bath  he  called  the  "J.  B.  L. 
Cascade,"  and  it  is  the  one  which  has  so 
quickly  popularized  and  recommended  itself 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  are  today  using  it. 

Dr.  Tyrrell,  in  his  practice  and  researches, 
discovered  many  unique  and  interesting  facts 
in  connection  with  this  subject;  these  he  has 
collected  in  a  little  book,  "The  What,  the 
Why,  the  Way  of  Internal  Bathing,"  which 
will  be  sent  free  on  request  if  you  address 
Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  134  West  65th 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  mention  having 
read  this  in  Pearson's  Magazine. 

This  book  tells  us  facts  that  we  never 
knew  about  ourselves  before,  and  there  is  no- 
doubt  that  every  one  who  has  an  interest  in 
his  or  her  own  physical  well-being,  or  that 
of  the  family,  will  be  very  greatly  instructed 
and  enlightened  by  reading  this  carefully 
prepared  and  scientifically  correct  little  book. 


Earn  Big  Pay  as  a  Tree  Expert 

From  a  farm  hand  at  $25  a  month  to  a  tree  expert  at  $3000  a  year 
■ — from  monotonous  grind  to  a  fascinating,  healthful,  respected  pro- 
fession— that  is  the  rise  of  the  man  pictured  here,  P.  E.  Hudson, 


Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Through 
the  Davey  course  of  training  by 
mail  hundreds  of  young  men, 
like  Hudson,  have  improved  their 
condition  in  life.  You  have  an 
equal  chance.  A  few  months 
study,  at  home,  in  your  spare 
time,  will  fit  you  for  any  of  the 

The  Davey  I  nstituteof  Tree  Surgery,  399  Oak  St . ,  Kent,  Ohio 


following  positions  —  Tree  Sur- 
gery, City  Forestry,  Park  Super- 
intendent, Fruit  Growing,  Tree  Surgery 
and  Fruit  Growing,  City  Tree  Expert, 
Forestry.  These  fields  are  uncrowded; 
you  will  have  more  demands  for  your 
services  than  you  can  fill.  Write  today 
for  book,  "Adventures  in  Success,"  and 
tell  us  which  of  the  professions  listed 
above  especially  appeals  to  you. 


PERSONAL  MAGNETISM 


Personal  Magnetism,  will  power,  nerve  force,  stamina, — call  it  what  you  will, —  is  the  intangible  power  that  con- 
trols human  destiny,  it  is  the  key  to  all  business  and  social  success.  If  you  come  in  contact  with  people  you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  this  knowledge.   It  gives  you  an  inestimable  advantage  over  others. 

By  our  system  you  can  develop  your  Personal  Magnetism  at  your  own  home.  We  guarantee  it.  Intelligent  people 
the  world  over  are  studying  this  wonderful  force  and  those  who  master  it  achieve  increased  success.  Our  free  book  tells 
you  how  you  can  master  it  at  home.  Do  not  send  any  money  for  it.  The  book  is  absolutely  free  and  is  sent  to 
advertise  our  institution.         ::         ::         ::         ::        FLINT  COLLEGE,  Dept.  534,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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Stop  Forgetting! 


Good  memory  Is  absolutely  essential  to  success, 
for  memory  is  power. 

The  Dickson  Method 

ikes  you  "Forget  Proof,"  develops  concentra- 
;  tlon,  will,  self  -confidence,  quick  thought,  ready  speech. 
Will  increase  your  earning  capacity.   Write  today  for 
my  free  book,  "How  to  Remember" — face3,  names,  studies, 
also  my  FREE  unique  copyrighted  Memory  Test.  Address 
Dickson  Memory    School,  970   Hearst   Building,  Chicago 


ATENTS 

Write  for  List  of  Patent  Buyers  and  Inven- 
tions Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 

'  inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  rij  TP 
to  Patentability.  Write  for  our  four  books  PnPr 
it  f see  upon  request.   Patents  Advertised 


VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  761  Ninth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  luncheon's  final  joy — 

A  fresh-rolled  cigarette 

Of  LUCKY  STRIKE 

That  gives  a  royal  relish — 

A  piquant  sest— 

To  demi-tasse  and  dainties,  " 

And  crowns  the  after4uncheon  chat 

With  fragrant  smoke-wreathes. 

LUCKY  STRIKE 

ROLL  CUT  TOBACCO 

For  forty  years  LUCKY  STRIKE 
has  reigned  supreme  in  the  affections  of 
the  most  critical  smokers  in  America. 
A  mild,  mellow,  aromatic,  satisfying 
Burley — nature '  sweet,  perfectly  aged — 
crumbled  just  right  for  the  pipe  or  a 
compact,  smooth,  even -burning  cigarette. 

In  5c  and  10c  tins  and  in  50c  and  $1.00  Glass  Humidors 


THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
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The  Secret  of  Fast 
Typewriting 

New  method  enables  anyone  to  write  80  to  100  words  A  D°ub'^hT  a  k 

a  minute  without  mistakes.   It's  all  in  the  fingers! 

(■MBkKv^         what  it  was  when  I  took 

Doubles  Stenographers*  Salaries  J(y  S  IIS8I1 

i  _  *— ^  a  m  FtrBfe^Sf  i*  Atijj      salary,  you  will  make  no 

1    1  mistake  in  taking  this 

Why  are  most  Stenographers  invariably  give  special  gymnastic  tion  is  of  the  highestc^dr^-   The  instruc- 

getting  Only  $8  tO  $1 5  a  Week—  finger  exercises.     This  is  because  Un-  xoo^oe^er^^Harrisburg  Pa 

t.*i     4.1.  *  <n>    %       d>  trained  fingers  are  not  skilful  fingers.  109  noemer  bt„  Hamssurg, 

While  Others  get  $25,  $30,  $40,  The  best  results  Simply  Cannot  be  Sa.ary  Increased  40% 

and  even  $50?     Eight  words  obtained— the  fingers  simply  can-       S^Mk         -Then  20%  More, 

tell  the  Story.    It's  nothing  in  not  be  used  correctly — unless  the      Jf  Yours  of  the  8th.  I  cer- 

the  world  but  lack  of  speed  and  *tudent  develoPs  and  strengthens     P  **■  Sfis^S3^ 

•  7      .    .  ,  i     .  the  proper  muscles.  -Wm  duces    accuracy  and 

accuracy  on  the  typavnter  that       x£is  ^raining  is  even  more  essen.      >  >JT      w-jft,  «»  g« 

IS  keeping  salaries  down — that  tial  to  expert  typewriting.    The  rea-   ^Bm,  Tlfc     writing— and  puts  the 

ii«  i  r  i  .  BlWiSt  A  a—       student  in  a  position  to 

IS  robbing  mOSt  StenOgraoherS  SOn  that  SO  few  people  Can  Write  more    ■■■■      demand  a  higher  salary. 

of  the  pay  they  ought  to  get.  than  3°  to  40  words  a  minute  is  be-  you  saw>  telling  of  wtoSS^ei!S2^ 

rni..   i  •       I  iiru    ,   •  Cause  their  fingers  are  not  flexible  Or    had  another  increase  of  20%. 

Think   a   minute.      What  IS  a  nim5le    enouggh>      TWs    new    easy   C.E.Vkrkall,  66  Olney  St.,  Providence.  R.I. 

stenographer  paid  for?    Isn  t  method  overcomes  this  at  once—       ^aj^        50M^orhSi to  80,7$70 

it  for  your  finished  product —  develops  finger  strength  and  flexi-      ^^Hpj  Monthly  to  $150. 

for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  bilitv.  hy  exercises  away  from  the      ■■M        than  50  words  per  min- 

1^, ,       ~V  j.  ~~      * y-. «  machine — trains  the  fingers  before-      ^■BKI       ute.  this  Method  quick- 

letters  or  other   typewritten  ^a;^  for  their  work  on  the  machine-      VHf      Lyo  Ina^^vo 

matter  you  can  turn  out  in  a  and  the  results  border  on  the  mirac-  a  month  when  1  took  up 

_      _  .  ^^Rl  -  -^JT IL  the  study,  I  was  soon 

aaVi  UlOUS.  drawing    $150— salary 

\T  1  .  iHHk  I    sHl      more     than  doubled. 

No  matter  how  good  you  are  Valuable  Book  Free  ™  ^E£n«E?32 

at  Shorthand.yOU  Can  never  eX-  _  i,,,.,      Tulloss  Method  and  the  ordinary  systems. 

pectmuchincreaseinpayuntil  ^I^Z^Jnt^-         «*»-«***HP~  H 

you  get  s/>m/ — rea/  s/>eed — and  nastic  finger  exercises  and  explains       ^M/K&k         100  Words  a  Minute. 

accuracy  on  the  typewriter.  the  COUrse  in  complete  detail,  which  A   J        There  is  nothing  in  the- 

o      j  kt      17       c     a  is  ffee  to  those  interested.    It  is  a      Ale        held  of  typewriting  in- 

Speed  Now  Easy  for  Anyone  big  4g_page  bookj  brimful  of  eye.      V]  iTSZtt^X^ 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  has  an  idea  opening  ideas  and  valuable  informa-  Br*/        Tulloss  New  Way. 

been  discovered  which  puts  speed—  tion.    It  explains  how  this  unique  entirely"  differ-an  <  J 

great  speed  and  accuracy— within  new  method  will  quickly  make  your  mtiSL     M  s^dam™6 

the  reach  of  every  typewriter  user.  fingers  s/nmg  a«i  dextrous,  bring  ^^^^sa^B     gerTrain-    _  ' 

Almost  overnight  it  has  revolution-  them  under  perfect  control,  make  f^rTexclldet5ow^Sy  /S^  please 

ized  the  whole  typewriting  situation.  them  extremely  rapid  in  their  move-  a  minute,  but  since  tak-    (jy  yf£\?£ 

Stenographers  who  formerly  never  ments— how  in  a  few  short  weeks  you  M|thoPdnavewrittenSS  ^^the  Ne^Wa* 

exceeded  30  to  40  words  a  minute  can  transform  your  typewriting  and  as  high  as  100.        ^Sty  fa  Typewriting! 

are  writing  80  to  100  words  with  less  make  it  easy>  accurate  and  amazingly  r.  r.  mastin,      ^QX  This  incurs  no  ob- 

effort  and  with  infinitely  greater  ac-  speedy-^l  this  and  much  more  is  told  Norvai  BroS.       y  hgauononmypart. 

miramr  tUn  Q,mv  i,Qf^^     a      fUo,v  m  detail.     No  instruction  book  ever  Seward  VrX  ^ 

curacy  than  ever  before.   And  their  wrf       nQ  matter  what  its  cost  eyer  Seward.        y  Najne  

salaries  have  jumped  from  a  meagre  told  so  plainly  the  real  WHy  and  A?/ .AA 

$8  to  $15  per  week  to  $30,  $40  and  HOW  of  expert  typewriting.  & /  Address  

even  $50.  If  you  are  ambitious  to  get  ahead — if        /$y  citv  State 

_    .      _  _  you  want  to  make  your  work  easier — 

Trained  Fingers — the  New  Way  if  you  want  to  get  more  money  in  your 

■c„^r^^-«  _  •     4.an^u^    tttUq«  pay  envelope — don't  wait  a  single  mo-  °ccuPatlon  *i 

European  music  teachers,  when  ment  before  sending  for  this  book  Maii  to  the  tulloss  schooI 

training  their  pupils  for  the  piano  of  information  and  proof .  /     '7303  College  .Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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FINE  OLD  VIOLINS 

On  Easy  Payments 
30  Days  Free  Trial 

allowed,  no  matter  where  you  live. 
If  not  more  than  pleased  with  our  values 
return  violin  AT  OlR  EXPENSE— and  no 
harm  done.  Ability  to  play  the  violin 
brings  social  and  financial  success.  Get  a 
violin  w  ith  a  rich,  mellow  tone  and  it  will 
create  in  you  a  desire  to  master  it. 

Free!  Magnificent 
Album-Catalog 

^  containing  portraits  of  the 
world's  greatest  violinists  since  Pag- 
anini's  time,  a  half-tone  of  '"Stradi- 
varius  in  His  Workshop."  and  th3 
romantic  story  of  The  King  of 
Musical  Instruments.  A  postal  brings 
all  to  you  FREE  —  no  obligations. 
CREMONA  VIOLIN  SHOP 
Dept.B-614  Chicago 


STRAIGHTEN  YOUR  TOES 
„  BANISH  THAT  BUNION 


by  using  ACHFELDT'S 

PERFECTION  TOE  SPRING 

Worn  at  night  with  auxiliary 
appliance  for  day  use, 

A  Personal  Demonstration 

of  this  Sample  Surgical  Splint  will  convince 
the  most  skeptical.  Any  other  foot  troubles  ? 
Full  particulars  in  plain,  sealed  envelope  to 
"Out  of  Town"  customers.  Sent  on  approval. 
Money  refunded  if  not  as  represented. 

M.  ACHfElDT,  foot  Specialist.  Marbridge  Building. 

Dept. W.A.,  1328  B'way  (at  34thStJ,NewYork 


ii 


WAS  JESUS  GOD?" 

and  other  Unitarian  Literature  SENT  FREE  on  application  to 
Mrs.  G.  H.  PRIEST,  BELKNAP  STREET,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


fm-  Solid  Oak  Letter  File 

As  GOOD  As  Ever— 
At  a  BETTER  Price 

No  changes  in  the  construc- 
tion, workmanship  or  finish. 

Capacity  20,000  letters  or 
equivalent  of  Catalogs,  Tariffs, 
etc.    Filed  on  edge,  classified 
between  guide  cards  for  quick 
and  easy  finding. 
Drawers  are   dust-tight  and 
roll  on  Roller  Bearings.  Self- 
locking  follow  blocks  hold  con- 
tents vertically. 
Each  frame  joint  in-  NOW 
terlocked.  glued  and 
screwed  together.   «P  1  ^2 
Almost  wear-proof. 
Was  S13.25.    .    .    .  Freight 
Three  drawers,  paid; 
$10.00;  twodrawers,    see  note. 
$7.75;  see  note.  Handsomely 
finished.  Golden,  Natural  or 
Weathered .  Birch,  M  ahogany 
slightly  higher. 

Vnf  o  Freight  paid  on  orders 
11UIC  of  $10  or  more  to  rail- 
way stations  in  Eastern  and 
Central  States.  Consistent 
prices  in  West  and  South. 

C,aa  "  FilinB  Suggestions  "  —  helpful 
rree  booklet,  solves  filial  problems. 
With  96-pag«  catalog  "F"  of  Office  Sup- 
plies. Catalog  "H" — two  lines  Sectional 
Bookcases  and  Sectional  Musio  Room 
Furniture.  No.  421 


^^•Swinging  Desk  Stand 

For  typewriter,  adding  machine,  reference  books,  eto.  Fas- 
tens to  either  side  of  any  desk.  Swings  away  when  not  in 
use.  Locks  where  you  want  it.  Oak  top  14x18  in.  on  strong, 
black  enameled  metal>uppcrt.\Yill  not  collapse  nor  vibrate. 
Get  one  for  youk  desk.  See  yodr  dealer  or  write 

THF  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

xna  40  uni0n  St<i  Monroe,  Mich. 

N.T.  Office  75  John  St,  Knechtel  Furn.  Co.,  Ltd.,  flanover,  0nt„  Canadian  Dealers 


by  Parcel  Post 
anywhere  iu  U.  8. 


Could  You  Fill  His  Shoes  ? 

Suppose  a  good  job  were  open  where 
you  work.  Could  you  fill  it?  Could  you 
jump  right  in  and  make  good?  Or 
would  the  boss  have  to  pass  you  up  be- 
cause you  lacked  training  ? 

Don' t  take  chances  on  being  promoted.  If  you 
want  a  job  that  pays  good  money,  get  ready  for  it. 

Pick  out  the  job  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Then  start  right  nonu  to  get,  through 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  the 
training  that  will  prepare  you  to  hold  it. 

Thousands  of  men  have  advanced  through 
I.C.  S.  training  to  the  very  jobs  they  wanted. 
"What  these  men  have  done  you  can  do.  All  the 
I.  C.  S.  asks  is  the  chance  to  help  you.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  the  I.  C.  S.  will  come 
to  you  and  train  you  in  your  spare  time. 

The  job  you  want  is  within  your  reach. 
I.  C.  S.  training  will  win  it  for  you.  The  thing 
to  do  now  is  to  make  your  start.  Here's  the 
coupon — mark  and  mail  it  now. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box  7251,  Scranton,  Pa. 

TNTERNATIONAL  CORRE^ONDElIcifsSs" 


Box  7251      SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how  | 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X  1 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Electric  Lighting 

Electric  Railways 

Electric  Wiring 

Telephone  Expert 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Mechanical  Drafting 

Shop  Practice 

Gas  Engines 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
□  Surveying  and  Mapping  ■ 

MINE  FOREMAN  AND  8UPT. 
□Metal  Mining 
_  STATIONARY  ENGINEERING 
_  Marine  Engineering 

ARCHITECTURE 
_JBuilding  Contractor 

Architectural  Drafting 

Concrete  Engineering 

Structural  Engineering 

PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
_|Sheet  Metal  Worker 

□salesmanship 


ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
iLetterin?  and  Sign  Painting 
•""ILLUSTRATING 
DESIGNING 
BOOKKEEPING 
Stenography  and  Typewriting 
Higher  Accounting 
Railway  Accounting 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teachers  Course 
English  Branches 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY 

Textile  Manufacturing 
Navigation  [HSpanlgh 
Chemistry  Germa>n 
AUTO  RUNNING         _  French 
Motor  Boat  Running  ([Italian 


Name  

Present 
Occupation. 
Street 
and  No. 


 I 

 1 

I  City   State.  _  | 
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"I've  Read  of  Gold  Mines"- 


I 


Everybody 
makes  your 
one  to  take 


gold  mines,  but  yours  is  the  first  I've  ever  seen." 
That's  what  a  patron  said  to  J.  J.  Williams  when  he  saw  his  Ten-Pinnet 
Alleys  piling  up  profits.  You  can  make  a  double-profit  from  Ten-Pinnet, 
"world's  greatest  bowling  game."  Besides  owning  your  own  business,  be 
our  local  representative  and  enjoy  big  commissions  on  sales  in  your  territory. 

Automatic  Bowling— New  and  Fascinating! 

plays  Ten-Pinnet — men,  women,  children.  Marvelous  automatic  feature 
receipts  nearly  all  net  profit.  No  upkeep  expense — no  pin-boys — just  some- 
in  money.    Alleys  38  to  50  feet  long — easily  installed  in  any  room. 

Valuable  Premiums 

to  increase  the  interest  of  bowlers — we  furnish  coupons.    An  Ohio 
operator  says:  "  I  am  having  great  success.    My  place  looks 
like  a  fair  at  times.    Could  use  more  alleys 
and  may  enlarge."     You  can  start  on  small 
investment — easy  terms.    Write  today  for  if 
catalog  and  agent's  prices.  j&lMw  lo^ 

THE  TEN-PINNET  CO. 

28  Van  Buren  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Men  Wanted 
*35MI00 
AWeek 


This  is 
your  great 
opportunity  to 
qualify  for  a  big  po- 
sition of  importance.  Right 
now  thousands  of  large  ship- 
pers and  all  railroads  need  Traffic 
Experts  and  Managers. 

Become  a  Traffic  Man 

Recently  enacted  railroad  and  Interstate  Commerce 
regulations  necessitate  trained  Traffic  specialists.  The 
i  need  is  greater  than  the  supply.   You  can  quickly 
qualify  for  .one  of  these  important  positions,  no  matter  what 
your  work  is  now.   We  make  it  easy.   We  train  you  by  mail 
at  home  in  spare  time.    (Payments  to  suit  you). 
lilDITF  now  for  "10  Years'  Promotion  in  One"— 
WW  Iml  I  Km  big  possibilities  now  open  and  proof  that 
NOW  is  time  to  start.   Send  no  money— everything  free. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  262-C  Chicago 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

ByDr.Winfield  Scott  Hall 

Medical  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
Authority  on  Sex  Matters 

Plain  Truths  of  Sex  Life 

every  person  needs  to 
know;  Safety  in  marriage 
relation;  Dangers  of  sexual  abuses, 
"social  evil,"  venereal  diseases,  caused 
by  sexual  ignorance; "fakes"  on  sex- 
ual weakness;    secrets  of  sexual 
strength  ;"Eugenics"fullyexplained. 

American  Publishing  Company 

P.O. Box 851,    Dept.  C-152,  Philadelphia 

Agents  and    Mail   Order  Dealers 


ecd  to  "Read 


Illustrated;  320  pages 
ONLY $1.10  postpaid 
(Under  plain  wrapper) 

Vrile  for  Offer  to 


Learn  Music 
At  Home! 

Piano  Organ  Violin  Cornet  Guitar 
Banjo   Mandolin   Harp   Sight  Singing 

Easy  Lessons  Free! 

No  longer  need  tha 
ability  to  play  be  shut 
out  of  your  life.  Just 
write  us  a  postal  today 
for  our  new  Free  Book, 
fresh  from  the  printer.  Let 
us  tell  you  how  you  can  easily, 
quickly,  thoroughly  learn  to 
play  your  favorite  musical  in- 
strument by  note  in  your  own 
home,  without  ateacher.byour 
New  Improved  Home  Study 
Method,  -without  paying  a 
cent  for  lessons  I  Different, 
easierthan  private  teacherway 
—no  tiresome,  dry  exercises- 
no  inconvenience.    No  trick 
music,  no  "numbers,"  yet 
Simple,  wonderful,  amazingly  easy  for  even  a  mere  child. 

200,000  Pupils! 

Since  1898  we  have  successfully  taught  over  200,000  people,  from 
seven  to  seventy,  in  all  parts  of  the  -world!  Hundreds  write— 
Have  learned  more  in  one  term  in  my  home  with  your  weekly 
lessons  than  in  three  terms  with  private  teachers. ' '  "Everything 
Is  so  thorough  and  complete. "  "The  lessons  are  marvels  of  sim- 
plicity. My  11-year  old  boy  has  not  had  the  leasttrouble  to  leasn.'  • 

Wonderful  New  Book  Free! 

We  trantto  have  one  pupil  in  each  locality  at  once  to  help  adver- 
tise our  wonderful  easy  system  of  teaching  music.  For  a  limited 
time,  we  therefore  off  er  our  marvelous  lessons  free.  Only  charge 
is  for  postage  and  sheet  music  which  averages  12  %c  weekly.  Be- 
ginners or  advanced  pupils.  We  have  hundreds  of  pupils  right 
here  in  New  York,  the  musical  centre  of  America,  who  prefer  ou» 
Home  Study  method  in  place  of  best  private  teacher.  Get  all  the 
proof,  facts,  letters  from  pupils,  amazing  free  ojfer  ixidiasc\Tn\.~ 
tag  New  Book  just  issued,  all f  reel  Write  postal  today.  Address 
U.  S.  School  of  Music,  Box  187,    225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Tboarc 

i  ROOM 


He  Has  It  Because 


Knows 


You  envy  the  man  with  the  responsible  job. 
You  wish  that  you,  too,  might  have  some  say  in 
business  affairs.  You  feel  that  you  are  just  as 
capable  as  the  other  fellow.    But  are  you? 

The  responsible  man  is  a  man  who  knows. 
That's  why  the  big  men  call  on  him  for  advice. 
His  special  training  enables  him  to  answer  a 
question  without  hesitation,  while  you— the  un- 
trained man— are  compelled  to  "guess"  or  "look 
it  up". 

You  can't  expect  to  ever  fill  a  responsible 
position  without  first  preparing  for  it. 

Train  for  Responsibility 

For  nineteen  years  the  American  School  has  been  train- 
ing men  and  women  for  responsible,  well- paying  positions. 
The  American  School  will  give  you  the  training  you  need  to 
succeed  in  whatever  occupation  you  select,  no  matter  where 
you  live  or  what  you  do.  You  don't  have  to  give  up  your 
work— we  train  you  at  home,  in  your  spare  time. 

Ambitious  people  everywhere  have_  had  their  salaries 
raised  as  a  direct  result  of  the  American  School's  help. 
Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  and  learn  how  you  can  succeed  as 
they  did.  Finding  out  costs  nothing— involves  no  obligation. 
So  act  today— send  the  coupon  now! 

American  School 

A    JiL  of  Correspondence.  Chicago.  USA. 


Your  Opportunity  Coupon 

Check  the  course  you  want  and  mail  the  coupon  now 


American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part  please  send  me  your  Bulletin  and  * 
advise  me  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position  marked  "X."    Pear.  2-16 


....Electrical  Engineer 
....Elec  Light  &  Power  Supt. 
....Hydroelectric  Engineer 
....Telephone  Engineer 
....Architect 

....Architectural  Draftsman 
....Building  Contractor 
....Building  Superintendent 
....Structural  Engineer 
....Structural  Draftsman 
....Mechanical  Engineer  ' 
....Mechanical  Draftsman 
....Civil  Engineer 
....Steam  Engineer 
....Shop  Foreman 
....Shop  Superintendent 
....Sheet  Metal  Draftsman 
We  also  prepare  for  civil  service  ex 


....Lawyer 
....Business  Law 
....  Business  Manager 
....Auditor 
....Accountant 
. . .  .Cert'f'dPuhlie  Aee'nt 
....Private  Secretary 
....Stenographer 
....Bookkeeper 
....Fire  Ins.  Inspector 
....Fire  Ins.  Adjuster 
....Fire  Ins.  Expert 
....Sanitary  Engineer 
....Plumber 
....Reclamation  Eng. 
....Textile  Boss 
. . .  .College  Preparatory 
am inations  in  all  engineering  subjects 


|  Address   | 
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wElgin. 


OR  ANY 

WmndardmaM 


Just  Outs 

The  Most  Interesting  Catalog 
In  America. 

VM7ATCHES,  Diamonds,  Jewelry, 
vv  Guns,  Bicycles,  Sterling  and 
1847  Rogers  Bros.  Silverware, 
Cut  Glass,  Silver  and  Gold  Nov- 
elties, Leather  Goods,  Sewing 
Machines  and  Musical  Instruments— 

Easy  Payments 

At  Rock-Bottom  Prices 

A  new  catalog  that  Baves  you  money  on 
every  item.  Write  for  it  Now.  Every  page 
teems  with  Quality  and  Bargain  Prices,  every 
page  bears  its  own  story  of  human  interest.  Printed 
in  four  colors,  a  million  of  them  goes  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  postal  NOW, 
will  bring  yours  by  return  mail. 

17,  IB  and  21  JEWEL  ! 

We  have  the  very  watch  you  have  been  waiting  for.  High-grade,  thin 
Model  Elgin 3  at  a  saving  of  a  third  to  a  hall  with  such  liberal  terms 
thrown  HrnTr  good  measure  that  you'll  never  miss  the  money.  So  no 
matter  whether  you  are  rich  or  poor,  its  all  the  same  to  us.  Our  little  pay- 
ments make  your  credit  good  and  the  volume  of  our  business  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  combined  with  big  factory  contracts,  enables  ua  to  do  better  by 
you  than  any  other  watch  or  diamond  house  in  the  world. 

A    i^^t  Mn        "  mm     Wm ^±   1^  vou  open  a  watch  ac- 
fi^fSi^f  jfl     r*  W^2^2   countwith  usthismonth. 

^t*^*         mm%mmmm   m    m  w  we  must  sell  50,000  Elgin 

Watches  this  year.   We  have  to  do  it  to  protect  our  factory  contracts.  That's  more 
than  4,000  watches  a  month,  nearly  200  a  day,  but  we  will  do  it.   Yet,  do  you  know 
what  this  means  to  you?    It  means  the  Newest  Models,  the  finest  Elgins,  at  cut  prices— 
$12.75  to  $26.50.    It  means  that  we 
have  gone  to  rock-bottom  to  give  you 
Watch  Bargains  and  throw  in  the  as* 
toundingly  Easy  Terms  of  only 


92  a  Month! 


Now  Ready 


New  Models,  Exclusive  Designs,  move.  They  lack  none  that  yon  would  add.  They  instantly  command 


gravings,  Just  out. 

Catalog  only,  will  you  find  the  Beautiful  New  Model  "Classic,' 


Richly  Enameled,  Original 

In  our  new 
the 

new  "Universal,"  the  new  "California,"  the  new  "Diamonette," 
the  new  "Sunshine,"  the  new  "Double  Circle,"  —  all  marvelously 
beautiful.  And  when  you  see  the  cases  themselves,  you'll  agree  that 
no  illustration  or  printed  page,  can  adequately  convey  the  full  splen- 
dor of  these  magnificent  models.  They  are  gorgeous  in  design  and 
execution.  They  convey  to  the  eye  that  degree  of  joy  and  satisfac 


your  unstinted  admiration.  They  carry  their  own  evidence  of  superb 
quality  and  in  the  rigid  gold  assay  test,  stand-jfl  a  class  by  themselves. 

But  write  today.  Send 
your  name  and  address 
for  the  most  interesting 
Catalog  in  America.  A  catalog  with  a  thousand  illustrations.  A 
book  that  tells  all  about  the  Easy  Way— the  Harris-Goar  Way,  It 
shows  you  and  everybody  how  to  own  a  fine  Watch,  a  Diamond,  a 


Send  No  Money 


tion,  made  possible  only  by  their  richness  of  quality,  gold  enamal-    Suit  or  Overcoat,  a  Bicycle,  Camera,  a  Sewing  Machine  or  Musical 
ingaand  the  artist's  touch.  They  haveno.inea  that  you  would  re-   Instruments,  all  Rock-Bottom  Priees  without  missing  the  money. 
You  pay  no  Interest— we  ask  no  security— no  red  tape.  We  don't  need  the  money  and  all  we  ask  Is  just  common, 
everyday  honesty  among  men,  and  our  wholesale  prices  save  you  nearly  half.  Send  your  name  and  address  today. 

HARRIS-GOAR  CO.  Dept.  I829  KANSAS  City,  Mo. 

The  House  That  Sella  More  Elgin  Watches  Than  Any  Other  Firm  in  the  World, 


Health  is  Yours 

If  you  follow  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Elmer  Lee,  editor  of  the 

Health  Culture  Magazine 

Every  month  it  is  brim  full  of  hints  and  helps  by  the  editor  and  /health 
the  leading  writers  on  health  for  cures  without  drugs,  and  /CULTURE 
right  eating,  breathing,  exercising,  etc.     $1.00  a  year;  y**  510  St.  James 

15c.  a  number — six  months  "on  trial"  for  only  25  cents.        /  Bld^-»  New  York 

Send  now  for  your  first  six  months  and  add  to  your  health. 
Send  stamps  or  coin.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

HEALTH  CULTURE,  510  SUamesBIdg.,  NEW  YORK  / 


.*       Enclosed  find  25  cents  for 
Health  Culture  six  months 
on  trial. 
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Be  a  Doctor  of 

Chiropractic 


I  (factory  Lessons 
I  These  books 

through  this 
I  science  from 

history  up  to 


take  you 
wonderful 
its  earliest 
the  present 


time, 
they 


They* read    like  fiction,  yet 
are  true  as  gospel.    Thousands  are 
daily  being  cured  of  long  standing 
diseases    through  Chiropractic. 
30,000,000  Americans  support  the 
new  drug  less  healing  science — 

Spinal  Adjustment 
They  prefer  it  to  drugs  or  surgery. 

Big  Opportunity  for  Ambitious  Men  and  Women 

A  profession  less  crowded  than  Law, 
Medicine  or  Dentistry.  Large  de- 
mand for  competent  practitioners. 
Resident  and  Extention  (Home  Study) 
Courses  Small  expense.  Easy  pay- 
ment plan.  We  fit  for  State  Board 
Requirements  everywhere. 

Elbert  Hubbard's  Book 
FREE  for  a  Limited  Time 
If  you  write  at  once,  we  will  include  with 
our  catalog  and  introductory  lessons,  a 
copy  of  the  late  Elbert  Hubbard's  Book 
"The  New  Science."   Send  a  post  card. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  CHIROPRACTIC 

Dept.  J-2   421-427  So.  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago 


You  like  to  go 

Hunting 

Fishing 

Trapping 

Then  surely  you  will  enjoy  the  National 
Sportsman  Magazine  with  its  1G0  richly 
illustrated  pages,  full  to  overflowing  with 
interesting  stories  and  valuable  infor- 
mation about  guns,  fishing  tackle,  camp- 
outfits — the  best  places  to  go  for  fish  and 
game,  and  a  thousand  and  one  valuable 
"How  to"  hints  for  Sportsmen.  The 
National  Sportsman  is  just  like  a 
big  camp-fire  in  the  woods  where  thou- 
sands of  good  fellows  gather  once  a 
month  and  spin  stirring  yarns  about 
their  experiences  with  rod,  dog,  rifle 
and  gun.    All  this  for  15c  a  copy  or 
$1.00  for  a  whole  year,  with 
watch  fob. 

Special  Offer 


215  Columbus  Avenue, 


Mail  us  25c  in  stamps 
or  coin  and  we  will  send 
you  by  return  mail  a 
copy  of    this  month's 
National  Sportsman 
and  one   of  our  hand- 
some Ormulo  Gold  watch 
fobs  as  here  shown  with 
Seal   grain  leather  strap 
and  gold-plated  buckle. 

NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 

Boston,  Mass. 


191 6  Acousticon 

M  W.  C.  Upham,  M.  D„  of  Washington,  D.  C,  writes  us— 
Where  I  could  not  possibly  hear  a  word  of  conversation, 
with  the  ACOUSTICON  I  hear  distinctly.  No  person  who  is  hard  of 
hearing  should  fail  to  get  this  Instrument  if  possible  to  obtain  it." 

The  unstinted  praise  of  250,000  satisfied  customers  and  many 
letters  like  the  above  from  eminent  physicians  lead  us  to  urge 
you  and  every  deaf  person,  entirely  at  our  risk,  without  a  penny 
of  expense,  to  give  the  1916  ACOUSTICON  a  thorough  trial  in 
your  own  home,  absolutely  and  entirely 


No 

Deposit 


No 

Expense 


All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  saying  that  you  are  deaf  and 
will  try  the  ACOUSTICON.  The  trial  will  not  cost  you  one 
cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery  charges. 

UfA  RNINAI  There  is  no  good  reason  why  everyone  should 
■  not  make  as  liberal  a  trial  offer  as  we  do,  so 


The  ACOUSTICON  has  improvements  and  patented  fea- 
tures which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no  matter  what  you  have 
tried  in  the  past,  send  for  your  free  trial  of  the  ACOUSTICON 
today  and  convince  yourself — you  alone  to  decide.  Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,  1315  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York 

Toronto,  Ont.  Office,  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


You  Can  Earn 

NEW  MACHINE 

Makes  big  profit  right 
at  the  start.   Many  doing  $3,000 


year  and  better.   You  can  too. 
You  need  no  experience.  We 
teach  you  FREE  in  one  simple 
lesson.   Start  right  at  home.  Anywhere,  every- 
where there's  plenty  of  money  and  big  cashprofita 
waiting  for  ambitious  men. 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  business  of  your  own.  Requires  little  capital  and 
grows  fast  into  a  real  factory— a  real  manufacturer. 
Open  a  Tire  Repair  Shop  with  Haywood  Equip- 
ment.   Let  the  money  roll  in.  Auto  tires  need 
mending  constantly.   There  is  your  profit.  Owners 
eager  to  give  you  their  business.  It  means  a  saving 
of  money  to  them,  and  big  cash  re- 
turns for  you. 

JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON 

For  This  FREE  Book 

A  valuable  guido  to  riches  / 
and  wealth.  It  gives  the  a 
complete  details.  How  to  /  HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 
start.  How  to  succeed.    *       EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Tells  all  about  your    *    ,nfifi,,  AlI. 
opportunity.  Shows    *      ,98  Capitol  Ave. 
how  easy  the  work  can   #       Indianapolis,  Ind. 
be  done.   Shows  the  big.  profit  in    #  Gentlemen- 
this  new  field.    Write  for  it  today,  j      please  send  me  your 
A  Post  card  will  do.    Get  your    #    book  as  you  promised  to 
FREE  copy.  #  do.  This  of  course  does  not 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  AND  /  obligate  me  in  any  way 

EQUIPMENT  CO.  /Name.—   

798  DAPITOL  AVE.  /Address.—   

INDIANAPOLIS,      INDIANA  / 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  io  advertisers 
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This 
1916 
Magazine 
Catalog 


M. 


MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

— the  largest  in  the  world — furnishes  all  Magazines  and 
Newspapers  at  Lowest  Possible  Club  Prices,  and  gives 
the  quickest,  most  accurate  and  most  reliable  service. 

SAVE  MAGAZINE  MONEY 

Our  1915  Catalog  (44  pages)  lists  more  than  3,000  Periodicals  and  Club  Offers.  It  is  a  BIG 
MONEY-SAVER  and  is  FREE  to  you  for  the  asking.  The  Name  J.  M.  HANSON-BENNETT 
is  the  aecepted  stamp  of  reliability  and  promptness  in  the  magazine  field. 

DC  Send  Us  Your  Name  and  Address  TODAY! 
Local  Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  Full  Particulars. 


ADDRESS 


J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett  Magazine  Agency 

824  Brooks  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 


PBARSOtTSMA  G  AZ  IN  E— advertising 


SECTION 


BROOKS'  APPLIANCE,  the 
modern,  scientific  invention, 
the  wonderful  new  discovery 
|  that  cures  rupture  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads.    Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together  as  you 
would  a  broken  limb.  No  salves 
No  lies.   Durable,  cheap.  Sent 
on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  Patents.    Catalog  and 
measure  blanks  mailed  free. 
I    _  Send  name  and  address  today 

E.  BROOKS,  1757BState  Street.  Marshall,  Mich! 

HJ^Wl^lrHMJlWJIrfiWaHH 

and  easilv  l°nT  business-    You  can  leamquiddy 

and  easily,  at  home,  during  spare  moments,  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

rSLF°*a4en*f?rs  Prac*'cal  Linguistry 

(Highest  Award  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915) 

6  h"ng  7°ice  of  8  natiTe  Professor  pronounce  the 
M ^ 'angUae?'.  0Ter  until  you  know  it.    Our  records  fit 

all  talkmg  machmes.    Write  for  Booklet,  particular,  of  Fre^  Trial! 

I  he  Language-Phone  Method,  920  Putnam  Bldg.,  2  W  45th  St  N  Y 

Wanted:  An  Idea 

Who  can  think  of  some  simple  thing  to  patent?  Pro- 

fo »£:  ear8'  th<?  may  br,in*  y°u  wLlth  Write 
for     Needed  Inventions"  and  list  of  Patent  Buyers! 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  5I,Washlngton,  D.C. 


DSSlW^  ^s?  I  "  Lessons  of  Course 

In  Drugless  Healing 

.FREE! 


OUT  OF  A  JOB? 


That  is  a  book  by  Louis  Weitz. 


(a)  The  Respectable, 

(b)  United  States. 


?me  of        are  out  of  a  job.   One  of  these  davs  the  rest 

io  has  felt  its  every  mood. 
DUT  OF  A  JOB? 
intents: 

)  Introduction. 

)  Who  Are  the  Unemployed? 

(b)  The  Other  Kind. 
>  How  Many?    (a)  New  York. 

fh^5int;ia)  Gei\era*:  C°ld>  Hunger,  Desperation. 
M  a  nS  ^Desertions.     Cc)  White  Slavery 

(d)  Old  Age.    (e)  Crime,    (f)  Suicide.  '*very. 

Why?  (a)  Drunkenness.  (b)  Laziness  M  Tn^ffi 
S?nryn  ^  C°nf  f  lc°n--1  (e>  Seasonable  OccupaK" 
P^S?niltl01?S-  (g)  ST,tnkes'  ^  Convict  Labor,  (?) 
Private  Employment  Bureaus,    (j)  Tariff,    (k)  Imrni- 

Sy"  fm)  PrivJf n0nS  *£*  ImPr°ve™nt  in  MaS- 
ery.    (m)  Private  Ownership  and  Overproduction. 

Church  ^S^r^r  (a)  Organized  Charity,  (b)  The 
unurch.    (C)  The  Gary  Committee,     (d)  Other  Re- 

SmThe  I(ewHwel  (f)  The\narchi?tes. 

^Unionl  S-SoSalSmen  Une«~  © 

^S^8^^'  Simple  b?°k'  ful1  of  facts-  st^es, 
£ftS2  ^For  ~B?  SSS  Tot  To^cfpLT 


Positively  and  absolutely  free 
to  you!   Not  one  cent  to 
pay  now  or  later.  To 
a  limited  number  and 

for  a  short  time  only,  we  /X 
are  giving  11  Complete  / 
.Lessons  in  Mechano-  (CP 
Therapy    absolutely  v* 
free.   There  is  no  cost  < 
to  you  at  all  for  these  Un- 
complete lessons.  But  you 
must  act  quick!  This  re- 
markable offer  is  strict- 
ly limited.   As  soon; 
a  certain  number  ox 
these  sets  of  11  lessons 
have  been  given  we  shall 
withdraw  the  offer.  Don't  wait  a  minute. 


Act  now. 


These  Lessons  Teach  You 


How  to  Treat 
How  to  Treat 
How  to  Treat 
How  to  Treat 
How  to  Treat 
How  to  Treat 
How  to  Treat 
How  to  Treat 


Headache 
Neuralgia 
Constipation 
Indigestion 
a  Sprain 
Dyspepsia 
Rheumatism 
Lumbago 


How  to  Treat  Catarrh 
How  to  Treat  Epilepsy 
How  to  Treat  Hay  Fever 
How  to  Treat  Paralysis 
How  to  Treat  Pleurisy 
How  to  Treat  Asthma 
How  to  Treat  Gout 
How  to  Treat  Jaundice 


Why  We  Make  This  Great  Offer 

lesYhStthe-^UbIiCt2kn0W  the  real  truth  abou*  drus- 
fcrnJi  t  ^*  we  want  you  to  convince  yourself  by  an 
hctual  and  practical  demonstration  just  what  a  marvel- 
wfnCtUvnn^f0rC^may  be  P]^ed  at  your  command  We 
JSShoJ  £  °  leG  f°r  youf 8elf  what  tremendous  oppor- 
^DV^Yn^i^^P??"^0116"  of  Mechano- 
3  ^^J^11  Bel  what  has  been  done.  You  will 
ThP^t  ^n  b8  done~by  you!  A  Diploma  in  Mechano- 
therapy offers  you  a  profession  of  dignity,  prestige  in- 
rSpTHanT?  WeaIth'  Nospecial  training  or  eSeffence 
needed.   If  you  are  ambitious  and  can  read,  the  way  to 

ESZZSSg' you- Take  advantage  if  thKf* 

Also  Free!  $15.00  Set  of 
Eight  Anatomical  Charts 

New  Illustrated  Book  PDPC 
on  Drugless  Healing  rKEill 

Thousands  of  Mechano-Therapists  throughout  the  United  Stat*** 
are  making  a  big  success.   Let  us  tell  you  about  them    '  ' 
prove  how  you  can  easily  make  $200  to  $500  per  , 
Write  while  this  special  11  free  lessons  offerYs 
Coupon  or  your  name  and  address  on  postal 
ce..a,  free,  beautiful  Colored  f«»<-«u 
Anatomical  Chart,  new  Illus-  M  mm  mm  ■ 
trated  Book  on  Drugless  ^      »«.-.  ^ 
Healing  which  makes   M     AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF 
everything  clear.  f  MECHANO-THERAPY 


everything  ciear. 
American  College  f 


Dept.493        81  W.  Randolph  St.] 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  send 


Therapy. 

Dent  49*   *      >   ,  i  \"D»-  w  uungsxion,  send 

81 W  RmMA  S-n**  free  2°"' New  Illustrated  Book  on 
*  StrS V '  rto3rleBSHealinl-  CoIored  Anatomical 
|  tO&JSZTlLY  Charts  and  y°^  offer  of  11  Free  Lesson! 

Name  


City. 


..State.  
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A  DOLLAR 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

SELF- FILLER— Inside  the  barrel 
of  the  pen  is  a  sac  made  of  pure  gum 
rubber.  There  is  a  small  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  barrel  about  midway  from 
each  end.  Inside  the  barrel  is  a  flat 
spring.  To  fill  the  pen  you  press  against 
this  spring  with  a  lead  pencil,  match  or 
prong  of  the  clasp.  This  forces  the  air 
out  of  the  sac  and  when  you  let  loose 
with  the  pencil,  match,  etc.,  the  ink  is 
drawn  up  in  the  rubber  sac  and  the  pen 
is  ready  for  use. 

DOES  NOT  WEEP— The  force  of 
suction  in  the  sac  overcomes  gravity, 
hence  this  pen  does  not  "weep."  Your 
paper  is  not  blotted  and  your  fingers 
covered  with  ink.  This  is  enough  to 
settle  the  question  with  anyone  who 
has  ever  used  a  fountain  pen. 

The  penpoint  is  platinum  and  the 
pen  14  carat  gold. 

A  Bee  pocket  clasp  goes  free  with 
each  pen. 

A  TESTIMONIAL 

In  the  course  of  a  good  many  years 
of  literary  work  I  have  owned  many 
fountain  pens  before  I  found  this  one. 
All  of  them  caused  me  grief,  until,  like 
Arthur  Brisbane,  I  had  come  to  believe 
that  fountain  pens  were  made  for 
human  torture. 

Four  months  ago  I  bought  a  dollar 
pen  direct  from  the  maker  and  inventor 
who  assured  me  that  my  fountain  pen 
troubles  would  be  over.  I  didn't  believe 
him,  but  I  will  say  now  after  four 
months  of  use  that  this  pen  has  proved 
to  be  the  only  one  I  have  ever  owned 
that  has  not  caused  me  to  break  the 
commandments.  And  the  best  of  all 
is  that  it  cost  me  the  least  of  any  I  have 
ever  had. — (The  Circulation  Manager.) 

Mr.  Barnett,  the  manufacturer,  says 
he  will  guarantee  every  pen  that  goes 
to  a  Pearson  reader.  Money  back  or 
a  new  pen  if  anything  is  wrong. 

There  is  only  one  size  and  one  style 
of  the  dollar  pen. 

ONE  DOLLAR  for  the  pen— TEN 
CENTS  for  postage  and  packing 
($1.10).  With  Pearson's  one  year, 
$2.00. 


In  checking  up  our  returns 
from  the  Christmas  Cata- 
logue, we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  the  Dollar  fountain 
pen  leads  all  the  rest.  The 
Talking  Machine  though  a 
$10  value  is  second. 

Allan  L.  Benson  ordered 
one  of  the  dollar  pens  and 
and  was  so  pleased  with  it 
that  he  phoned  an  order  for 
three  more,  presumably  for 
Christmas  presents.  Trust 
a  writer  to  know  a  good  pen. 
These  pens  sell  at  the  stores 
in  New  York  for  $1.50.  We 
make  a  small  profit  on  them 
at  a  dollar. 

Here's  a  pen  that  you  can 
afford  to  buy.  It's  always 
ready  for  use.  The  clasp 
holder  secures  it  in  your 
pocket.  You  can't  lose  it. 
It  won't  break  if  it  falls  on 
the  floor.  Why  pay  $3.00  for 
a  pen  when  here's  a  better 
one  for  a  dollar?  Send  us 
the  price  today  and  be  con- 
vinced. Money  back  or 
another  pen  if  not  as  rep- 
resented. 


Send  direct  to  PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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FREE    Six  Mo 

— _____  My  New  Magazine 

INVESTING  for  PROFIT 

This  wonderful  magazine  is  the  "Investor 's  Brain 
Partner"  and  often  referred  to  as  the  "Little 
Schoolmaster  of  the  SCIENCE  OF  INVESTMENT." 

Oon't  invest  a  dollar  anywhere  until  you  at  least 
read  Investing  for  Profit  Magazine 

Every  investment  he  touches  turns  into  money."  This  is  a  common 
l/ery  day  expression— no  doubt  you  know  a  few  such  men  among  your  acquaintances, 
nese  men  do  not  follow  blind  luck— they  have  mastered  the  law  of  Financial  Success 
ou  may  watch  them  conceive  and  carry  out  their  financial  plans  successfully— and 
bu  know  they  are  not  mentally  stronger  than  you  are.  But  it  is  the  KNOW  HOW 
conjunction  with  brains  that  counts. 

fhe  education  necessary  to  transform  mind  conceptions  into  visual 
ahties  is  the  element  necessary  to  bring  wealth  to  the  dreamer.  Until  you  learn 
le  real  earning  power  of  your  money— the  difference  between  rental  power  and  earning. 
bwer— the  underlying  principles  of  incorporation— the  science  of  investing— don't 
I  vest  a  dollar  in  anything  anywhere. 

j  Investing  for  Profit — A  Liberal  Financial  Education 

claim— and  I  can  prove  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt— that  my 
agazine  has  not  only  made  thousands  of  dollars  for  its  readers— but  it  has  SAVED 
em  from  losing  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  unwise  investments  Until  mv 
iagazine,  Investing  for  Profit,  appeared  the  small  investor  never  had  an  opportunity 
ask  for  and  receive  honest,  unbiased,  sound,  logical  advice  and  counsel  in  the  science 
investment. 

hink  this  over.  What  are  you  worth  today?  How  much  do  you 
pect  to  be  worth  ten  years  from  now?  And  how  are  you  going  to  build  your 
-tune  if  you  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  best  advice  and  counsel  you  can  possibly 
t  on  the  subject  of  investing  for  profit?  Just  so  surely  as  there  is  a  law  of  gravi- 
:ion,  so  is  there  a  law  of  financial  success.  Without  money  you  can  accomplish 
ictically  nothing— so  if  you  have  $5  or  more  per  month  to  invest,  read  my  magazine. 

Why  I  make  this  Free  Offer 

is  the  ambition  of  my  life  to  give  to  the  great  masses  of  the  American 
ople  for  the  first  time  m  their  lives  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  science  of  in- 
stment— the  knowledge  which  bankers  and  financiers  hide  from  the  masses— the 
le  inwardness  of  the  great  problem  of  scientific  and  profitable  investment— placing 
s  information  before  you  in  facts  and  figures  which  you  can  easily  understand! 
e  rich  man  KNOWS  the  science  of  investment— the  poor 
I  unwittingly  permits  himself  to  lack  this  knowledge, 
is  is  the  mission  of  my  magazine— it  is  free  to  you  for  six 
<nths  for  the  asking.    In  requesting  it  vou  promise  nothing 
)bhgate  yourself  in  no  way.    I  am  glad  to  send  it  to  you, 
nearly  everyone  subscribes  at  the  full  $1.00  price  after 
ding  it  free  for  six  months. 

ie  number  of  free  six  months'  subscriptions  is 
ited.  ^ 

Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  at  once 

.  L  BARBER  :  Publisher  :  CHICAGO 


Investing 
forProfit 


Mail  f  his  now 


H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher, 

20  AA  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago:  / fl£ 

Please  send  me  FREE  for  six  months  I 
Investing  for  Profit  and  enter  my  name  on 
your  list  for  Free  Financial  Advice. 

Name  

Address  


*4 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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SVa^aDay 

PICK  out  one  "of  the  glorious 
radiant  Lachnite  Gems — set  in  solid 

gold  and  get  it  on  ten  day's  free  trial.    If  you 

can  tell  it  from  a  mined  diamond — send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  You  don't  pay  us  a  penny  for 
the  trial.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  pay  the  rock- 
bottom  price  (l-30th  as  much  as  a  diamond 
costs)  as  you  can  afford.  Terms  as  low  as  3V$c 
a  day  without  interest. 

Marvelous  New  Discovery 

A  problem  of  the  ages  has  been  solved. 
Science  has  at  last  produced  a  gem  of  dazzling 
brilliance.  They  are  called  Lachnites,  and  resemble 
mined  diamonds  to  closely  that  many  people  of 
wealth  are  preferring  them.  Lachintes  stand  fire  and 
acid  tests  and  cut  glass. 

Set  in  Solid  Gold 

These  precious  gems  are  the  master  products 

of  science — the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  centuries. 
They  are  never  set  in  anything  but  solid  gold.  Write 
for  the  new  catalog  and  see  the  exquisite  new  set- 
tings for  yourself.  All  kinds  of  rings,  bracelets, 
LaVallieres,  necklaces,  scarf  pins,  etc.   Write  today. 


forNwJ^ 

Putyournameandaddress  y  12  No.  MicSKa„yAve. 
in  the  coupon  or  on  a  letter  /  D   t.  ,062  Chicago,  in. 

or  a  postcard  and  send  to  us  >  r  . ,  '  *  piMOO  *a  ™„ 
at  once  for  the  big  new  book  /  S2%Sg 
of  exquisite  Lachnite  /  your  new  Jewelry  Book  and  full 
gems.  No  obligations.  The  W  particulars  of  your  free  trial, 
book  is  free.  Write  for  f  easy  payment  offer.  I  assume  no 
it  now.  Your  name  and  /  obligations  of  any  kind, 
address  is  enough,  y 
Send  coupon  today,   w  • 

Harold  Lachman  / 

Company        y  Address. 
12  No.  Michigan  Ave.  / 
Dept.  1062,  Chicago  J 


Name., 


[  EARN  $2,000  TO  $10,000  A  YEAR  § 

We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  salesmen,  in  eight 
weeks  at  home  and  assure  you  definite  proposition  from  a  large 
number  of  reliable  firms  who  offer  our  students  opportun- 
ities to  earn  Big  Pay  while  they  are  learning.  No  former 
experience  required.  Write  today  for  particulars,  list  of  hun- 
dreds of  good  openings  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our 
students  now  earning  $100  to  $500  a  month.  Address  nearest  Office. 
Deot.530  NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSN. 
Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


"Can  take  a  pound  a  day  off  a  patient 
or  put  it  on.  Other  systems  may  tem- 
porarily alleviate,  but  this  is  sure  and 
permanent."— iV.  )'.  S7<n,  Aug.,  is°l. 
Send  for  lecture:  "Great  Subject  of  Fat." 
Ro  Dieting.  No  Hard  Work. 

DR.  JOHN  WILSON  GIBBS'  TREATMENT 
For  the  Permanent  Reduction  of  Obesity. 
Harmless  and  positive.     NO  FAILURE.    Your  reduction  is  assured— 
reduce  to  stay.     One  month's  treatment,  $5.00.     Mail,    or  office,  1370 
Broadway,  New  York.        A  PERMANENT  REDUCTION  GUARANTEED. 

"The  cure  is  positive  and  permanent."— TV.  V.  Herald,  July  9,  1893. 
"On  Obesity,  Dr.  Gibbs  is  the  recognized  anthority." — N.  Y.  World,  July  7, 1909 


YOUR  IDEAS-*™ 

for  certain  inventions.  Book  "How  to 
tain  a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 

sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as 
to  patentability.  Manufacturers  constantly  writing 
us  for  patents  we  have  obtained.  Patents  advertised 
for  sale  at  our  expense. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Attorneys 

Est.  20  yrs.  1026  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Overland 
Monthly 

An  Illustrated,  Magazine  of  the  V^est 


LIKE  a  breeze  from  the  Pacific, 
j  it  not  only  covers  the  Golden 
State  and  the  Pacific  slope  more 
thoroughly  than  any  other  maga- 
zine, but,  sweeping  over  the 
mountains  with  its  stirring  fic- 
tion and  graphic  delineation  of 
Western  life — where  the  Orient 
meets  the  Occident,  it  carries  a 
charm  all  its  own  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  Atlantic. 


The  Overland  Monthly  Company 

21  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 
10  Cents  ssl  Copy  $1.20  per  Year 


f lease  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 


PEARSON'S  M A G A Z IN E— advertising  section 


I  Will  Teach  You 

the  Same  Business  ^ 
I  Taught  This  Man  f 


rl 


$9,265.00  One  Year's  Net  Profit 

"The  following  facts  and  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  large  extent 
of  the  collection  business  I  have  developed:  The  biggest  month's 
collections  reached  a  total  of  $14,113.  One  year's  net  profit 
was  $9,205.  $909.80  is  the  largest  claim  collected.  Our 
record  on  outlawed  accounts  is  good — $  IS, 000  in  the  past  3 
years."  H.  H.  D ALTON,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"  $1,721.00  One  Month's 
Commission 

"My  commissions  average  about  _, 

$270.00   weekly.     The    largest     M&f^^Pt  -m&&BB 

L  Business  or  Your  Uwn  PI 

m  If**  SB  writer,  a  very  small  office  and  a 

great  determination  to  make  good  IBftk^H 

Dalton's  success  is  told  above  in  his  own  words,     iffl  ~an  1  hava'j.  woodin 
is  a  graduate  of  my  course  and  but  one  among 
0  men  from  every  walk  in  life — from  every  state  in 
union— who  is  making  big  money  from  the  secrets 

ught  him.   A  Specialist  is  always  paid  well — es-     fj§         Five  months'  r 
ally  if  there  is  a  good  demand  for  his  services.     M  c?"™8*1™*.  $6359.34 

J  ...         *?  ,.     .      t    c   t  i        t        H|         °ur  commission    from  one 

urn  out  Specialists  for  a  new,  unlimited  field.    I  M  ""^Vfe?  toLi  coiSnl 

Dare  men  to  handle  collections  and  credits— practi-  M  ^^h&^L^W. 

y  set  you  up  in  business  for  yourself.  My  methods  rag  f^mmikeB^»dbeiiap^'Bya' 

exclusive,  my  systems  identified  with  my  particu-  h|  em  Walter  sanford 

course  and  results  are  certain.  Nashviiie,  Term. 

.Can  You  Do  What 

41 OO  Others  Have  Done?  1  nScSiSS^- 

Qd  the  statements  at  the  right  hand  of  this  page.     H|  "r-  |1?vo.  be?a  ffi^P'iS  the 

J  i       a  ^  „    .i  ,1  1WH     neighborhoud   of    $150.00  per 

se  are  only  Average  Cases — not  the  most  remark-  Bra  week,  net  commissions,  for  the 

examples  by  any  means— taken  from  my  new  M  ^S^g^^S^ 

.imony  Book.  This  book  contains  letters  from  over  wm  that  may  be  encountered, 
indred,  and  there  are  thirty-five  times  that  many  J"  T^StoTont. 

e  men  who  have  gained  independence  for  themselves 
ugh  my  course  of  instructions.  Can  you  succeed 
over  4100  helpers?   I  teach  you  the  secrets  of 

ing  the  money,  but  I  do  more — I  offer  you  the  aid  ■£  $499.08  Collected  One 
nr  established  trained  graduates  who  form  a  Co-  -   Ifi       Day  D*  Beginner 

ative  Bureau  for  exchange  of  business  and  ideas—  M  £™nt?!°U2F™ktof&ho2i& 

4100  trained  men.    They  will  help  you-you  will  help  them.  §1  ^^KiieSS  EftftdS 

II     ,.      •      .  .  ,       .  ....  WaSA    $199.08,    total  commissions 

:ollection  business  is  a  money-maker  for  any  ambitious  man.  WM  $136.52.  My  business  is  growing 

io  business  with  the  largest  and  most  successful  business  Wi  ^t^your  system  surely  gets  the 

s.  They  are  glad  to  get  the  kind  of  service  I  fit  you  to  give,  and  ||||  S.O.NORTON, 
ve  plenty  of  business  for  the  man  who  can  deliver  the  goods.  '  Montgomery,  w.  Va. 

rill_You  Investigate? 

Will  you  let  us  lay  before  you  the  full, 
comprehensive  and  convincing  evidence 
— the  facts  and  figures  showing  what  hun- 
dreds have  done — are  doing — what  You, 
H|      too,  can  do?    Will  you  use  this  coupon 

jg      today — now?   The  results  of  your  inves-     I  W  A  Shryer  Pres., 

ligation  will  please— will  astonish— will      »  American  Collection  Service, 

certainly  convince  you.  |     660  State  St.f       Detroit,  Michigan. 

Wa      mi  ■  I  want  to  investigate  your  proposition. 

A     SnflTAV   Pw»*»e  ■  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your 

•  At  Mill  V  CI  •  llcS.  m  pointers  on  the  collection  business,  telling  me 

*        *  ■  how  to  get  a  real  start  in  my  spare  time. 

American  Collection  Service    |  Name  

660  State  Street  i  street  

Shryer.  Pres.      Detroit,  Michigan     I    City  State. 

Please  mention  Pearson'*  when  vou  write  to  advertisers 


PEARSON'S  MAG  A  Z  IN  E— advertising  section 


Our  New  Talking  Machine 


Below  is  a  letter  which  we 
have  sent  to  our  talking 
machine  customers.  We 
have  made  a  new  contract 
and  have  a  better  machine 
than  we  offered  you  last 
month.  .*     .*  .* 


READ  THE  LETTER 

To  Our  Talking  Machine  Customers: 

We  are  shipping  you  a  phonograph.  When  you  get  your  machine  you  will 
note  that  it  does  not  look  like  the  one  advertised  and  it  is  not.  We  are  sending 
you  a  better  phonograph  than  the  one  you  thought  you  were  purchasing. 

After  spending  about  a  month  in  investigating  and  trying  out  phonographs 
other  than  those  made  by  the  talking  machine  trust  we  thought  we  had  a  machine 
that  was  a  bargain  and  would  give  good  satisfaction.  The  firm  which  was  to  make 
these  phonographs  was  bound  by  a  contract  which  required  them  among  other 
things  to  give  us  a  first  class  reproducer  and  a  first  class  box.  The  final  trial  of 
the  machine  did  not  satisfy  us,  so  we  changed  to  a  phonograph  which  costs  more 
money  but  which  is  honestly  made  by  German  workmen  and  with  that  carefulness 
and  thoroughness  which  is  characteristic  of  the  German  artisan. 

We  are  not  afraid  to  ship  you  this  talking  machine.  The  reproducer  used  on 
this  machine  is  the  same  as  that  used  on  the  $50  machines  made  by  the  same 
company.  The  box  is  just  a  little  smaller  than  our  other  machine,  but  it  has  a 
better  sounding  board.  Each  reproducer  is  made  so  as  to  use  a  sapphire  for  the 
Edison  indestructible  records.    One  Columbia  record  accompanies  your  machine. 

We  are  not  yet  ready  to  send  you  a  record  catalogue.  Records  have  all  been 
made  by  the  trust,  but  independent  manufacturers  are  now  beginning  to  produce 
records  and  we  expect  to  make  connections  with  a  good  independent  house  soon. 
When  we  are  able  to  find  records  on  which  we  can  rely,  we  will  send  you  a  catalogue. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  phonographs  better  have  someone  who  is  help 
you  start  your  machine.  We  are  sending  you  a  good  machine  and  if  you  handle 
it  with  the  care  which  musical  instruments  always  require,  you  will  have  a  machine 
which  will  give  you  good  service  and  last  a  long  time.  If  you  like  the  talking 
machine  please  tell  your  friends  about  it  and  advise  them  that  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  sell  honestly  made  talking  machines  at  prices  from  25  to  40%  less 
than  the  prices  asked  by  the  trust. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  PEARSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

Send  for  Complete  Catalogue  Listing  Four  Types  of  Machines  from  $10  Up  to  $50 


Address:  PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE,  435  East  24th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  SYMPHONY 

This  is  our  new  $10  Talking  Machine 
Mahogany  Finish 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 


PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE — advertising  section 


Wamends^  Watch «» 

on  Credit 


Pay  a  Little  Each  Month 

Special  Selection  of  Diamond-set  Jewelry,  at  a  great  saving 
in  price.  Gorgeously  beautiful  Diamonds,  perfect  in  cut  and  full 
fiery  brilliancy,  set  in  solid  gold  or  platinum  mountings.  CREDIT 
TERMS:  One-fifth  Down,  balance  divided  into  eight  equal  amounts,  payable 
monthly.  We  pay  all  delivery  charges.  If  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  way, 
return  at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded.    Or,  if  you  prefer, 
>  will  send  C.  O.  D.  f  or  your  examination.   You  will  be  under  no  obligations  to  buy. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  116-PAGE  JEWELRY  CATALOG 


Over  2000  illustrations  of  the  new  styles  in  jewelry- 
rings,  studs,  scarf  pins,  ear  screws,  brooches,  bracelets 
watch  bracelets,  watches, 


chains, silverware, etc.  A  DIA- 
MOND is  the  best  investment 
you  can  make.  It  constantly  in- 


LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO.,  National  Credit  Jewelers  I  ever  issued  by  a  responsible 

Dept.  K945  100  to  108  N.  State  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  I  house.  Send  for  Catalog  today. 
(Established  1858)    Stores  also  in:   Pittsburgh;   St.  Louis;   Omaha:    I  It  tells  about  OUT  easy  credit 


creases  in  value  and  lasts  forever.    Our  Guarantee 
Certificate,  given  with  every  diamond  we  sell,  is  the 

I  strongest  and  broadest 


SO 


DAYS' 

TMAL 


The  wonderful  Harris  Visible  Typewriter,  same 
as  used  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.— over  800 
in  daily  service  in  our  big  C.iicaco-  store — sold 
on  30  days'  trial  at  our  low  price  of  $44.50. 
The  Harris  is  a  guaranteed  front  strike  visible 
writer  with  every  valuable  feature  of  most  $100.00 
machines.  At  our  price  you  save  about  $50.00  over 
other  standard  typewriters.  Write  today  for 
free  beautifully  illustrated  typewriter  catalog 
giving  full  details  about  the  Harris  Visible. 
Don't  delay  — act  now!  Ask  for  Typewriter 
Catalog  No.  88N66. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 


SENT 
ON 


APPROVAL 

If  you  would  have  superb 
Health,  Youthful  Vigor  and  a 
Splendid  Physique,  the  quali- 
ties that  bring  SOCIAL  and 
BUSINESS  SUCCESS,  let 
us  send  you,  on  ap- 
proval, the  powerful, 
quiet  running 

MONARCH 

Electric  Massage 

Vibrator 

It's  Nature's  own 
remedy  for  muscle- 
fatigue  and  wcrn-out 

nerves.  Don't  take  drugs.  Stimulate  the  organs  to  per- 
form their  functions  properly  and  have  perfect  health. 
This  Vibrator  has  a  complete,  perfect  motor,  that  attaches 
to  any  electric  socket  or  runs  on  its  own  dry  cells.  Costs 
little  and  quickly  prvs  for  itself  in  increased  PHYSICAL 
and  MENTAL  POWER. 

If  your  circulation  is  poor,  its  smooth,  passive  exercise  sends 
the  blood  coursing  through  veins  and  tissues.  Wrinkles  dis- 
appear, hollows  lill  up,  weariness  ceases,  and  you  learn  the  real 
joy  of  living.  „      „  ,  , 

Do  not  take  oi:r  word  for  this,  but  write  for  our  Free  Trial 
offer,  by  which  you  can  get  the  Monarch  Vibrator,  Prepaid,  On 
Approval,  to  try  at  our  expense.  ,  _ 

Send  for  our' illustrated  Free  Book — "Health  and  Beauty 
without  Medicine." 

MONARCH  VIBRATOR  COMPANY 

Dept.  P2f  Jackson,  Michigan 


THE  kindly  and  understanding  care  of  our  physicians  makes  the 
Keeley  Treatment  no  more  unpleasant  than  would  be  a 
treatment  by  your  family  physician     Nearly  400,000  patients  have 
been  successfully  treated  for  liquor  and  drug  using  at  Keeley 
Institutes. 

For  information  write  to  following  Keeley  Institutes  : 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

799  Niagara  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 


Columbus,  onto. 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
D wight.  111. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


2400  W.  Pico  St. 
Marion,  lnd. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Plainfield,  lnd. 
Portland,  Maine 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 

812  N.  Broad  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

4246  Fifth  Ave. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Waukesha,  Wis. 
Mexico  City,  Mexico 
London,  England 


KeeleyTreatment 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 


PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE— advertising  section 


SI '  •  IE 


Exclusive  "One  Class  Service " 

™  FLORIDA 


This  new  service  means  maximum  comfort  at  minimum  cost, 

4f>*^>f     f>  Wednesdays  /  Round \  ^tyl  *3  Tuesdays 

JpUTTtOU   Saturdays  ^  Trip  J  <PHrO.OV/  Fridays 


dnesdays  /  Round  \ 

urdays  I   Trip  ) 

Meals  and  Berth  Included 
New  York  to  Jacksonville  Without  Change 


Tickets  good  going  December,  January  and  February,  return  limit  six  months. 
Correspondingly  low  rates  to  all  Florida  points.  Wide  choice  of  accommo- 
dations, including  extra  appointments  of  rooms  en  suite,  with  private  bath, 
at  slight  additional  cost. 

Mid- Winter  Bookings  Now  Open 
Other  exceptionally  attractive  tours  at  very  low  rates.    Write  for  full  infor- 
mation and  beautiful  descriptive  literature. 

CLYDE- MALLORY  LINES 

Pier  36,  North  River,  New  York 

DIS TRIC  T  PASSENGER  OFFICES : 
BOSTON,  192  Washington  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  701  Chestnut  St.  NEW  YORK,  290  Broadway 


Please  mention  Pearson  s  when  you  write  to  advertisers 


PEARSON'S  MAG AZINE— advertising  section 


MORE  VITAL  ENERGY 
FOR  YOU 


Youth,  Strength,  and  Vitality 

come  from    a  full  supply  of 
Magnetic  Force  in  the  blood  ^^Wj 
and  nerves.  ^ 

Our  Magnetic  Abdominal  and  Kidney 
Vitalizer  does  what  all  the  medicine  on 
earth  cannot  do.  It  gives  Life,  Tone 
and  Vigor  to  the  blood  and  nerves,  re- 
lieving congestion,  soreness  and  pain, 
by  rapid  circulation  of  blood. 

Be  Well  and  Strong 

through  this  wonderful  invention  which 
floods  the  system  with  magnetism  and 
gives  Strength  to  the  Back,  Kidneys, 
Liver,  Stomach  and  Bowels,  instilling 
buoyancy,  tone  and  rejuvenating  vital- 
ity into  the  whole  organism,  making  you  feel  like  a  new  being. 


Send 
For 


FREE  BOOK 

By  F.  J.  THACHER,  M.  D. 

giving  full  information  and  instruction 
regarding  the  use  of  magnetism  for 
restoring  lost  vitality  to  blood  and 
nerves.  Describe  your  case  fully  and 
we  will  advise  you  free  of  charge,  how 
to  apply  magnetism  for  treating  any 
weakness  or  disease,  and  will  send 
you  all  the  proof  and  evidence,  then 
you  can  be  your  own  judge. 

THACHER  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO.,  Inc. 

Suite  854,  110  So.  Wabash  Ave.,     -      -      Chicago,  111. 


SHOP  WORN 
BOOKS 

IN  the  course  of  our  business  we  sometimes 
are  forced  to  take  back  shop- worn  books 
in  settlement  of  accounts,  etc.    Here  are  200 
copies  of  the  8-volume  DeMaupassant,  cloth 
bound — perfect  in  every  respect  except  that 
they  are  slightly  shop- worn.    They  are  yours 
i:or  10  cents  each — plus  postage.    Add  eight 
;:ents  for  postage  if  east  of  Mississippi  River; 
12  cents  if  west.    Following  are  in  stock:  Vol.  1 
-37;  Vol.  2—28;   Vol.  3—29;   Vol.  4—19; 
/ol.  5—36;   Vol.  6—16;  Vol.  7—10;  Vol.  8 
i— 24.     Money  returned   if  stock  exhausted 
>efore  your  order  reaches  us.  Address 

PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE 

135  East  24th  Street,        New  York  City 

//  in  Greater  New  York  call  for  books 
and  save  postage. 


Typewriter  Sensation 


Line  Space  Set 

Automatic  Line  Space 


five  Alignment  Fork     /*Ver  Re'e«* 

Margin  Release* 


Shirt  Keys 


GREATEST  TYPEWRITER 
BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED 

Only  $2.00  a  month  until  the  bargain  price  of  $29.60  is  paid  and 
the  machine  is  yours.  This  startling  offer  has  astounded  the 
typewriter  world.  Absolutely  the  greatest  typewriter  bargain 
ever  offered.  For  a  short  time  only  I  offer  a  limited  number  of 
these  standard, 

MODEL  No.  3 

typewriters  at  this  exceptional  price.  Perfect  machines,  not 
damaged  or  shop  worn.  Complete  outfit,  cover,  tools,  instruc- 
tions, etc.  Machine  of  standard  size  but  light  weight  and  portable, 
keyboard  of  standard  arrangement  writing  the  full  84  characters, 
two  color  ribbon,  tabulator,  back  spacer,  writes  on  ruled  lines;  in 
fact  every  late  style  feature  and  modern  operating  con- 
venience, at  less  than  a  third  of  the  regular  price,  and  each  letter 
visible  as  printed  and  all  previous  writing  completely  visible  at  all 
times. 

FREE  TRIAL  no 

My  brand  new  Model  No.  3  offer  for  but  $29.60 — and  only 
$2  per  month. 

I  won't  let  you  buy  this  typewriter  before  you  see  it.  I  want 
you  to  be  absolutely  convinced  that  this  is  the  greatest  typewriter 
bargain  ever  offered.  If  you  have  the  slightest  use  for  a  typewriter 
you  should  accept  this  amazing  offer.  You  cannot  equal  this 
wonderful  value  anywhere.  When  the  typewriter  arrives  deposit 
with  the  express  agent  $5.60  and  take  the  machine  for  five  days' 
trial.  If  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  typewriter  you  ever 
saw,  keep  it  and  send  me  $2.00  a  month  until  my  bargain  price  is 
paid.  If  you  don't  want  it,  return  to  the  express  agent,  receive 
your  $5.60  and  he  returns  the  machine  to  me.  I  will  pay  the 
return  express  charges.  This  machine  is  guaranteed  just  as 
if  you  paid  $100.00  for  it. 


ONLY  100 


TYPEWRITERS 
At  This  Price 


There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today 
sure.  The  typewriter  will  be  shipped  promptly.  There  is  no  red 
tape — no  solicitors — no  collectors — no  chattel  mortgage.  It  Is 
simply  understood  that  I  retain  Title  to  the  machine  until  the  full 
$29.60  is  paid.  You  cannot  lose.  It  is  the  greatest  typewriter 
opportunity  you  will  ever  have. 


 Tear  Out— Mail  Today-  

H.  A.  SMITH,  906-231  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ship  me  your  Model  No.  3,  F.O.B.  Chicago,  as  described  in  this 
advertisement.  I  will  pay  you  the  $24.00  balance  of  the  SPECIAL. 
$29.60  purcnase  price  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  a  month.  The  title  to 
remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for.  It  is  understood  that  I  have 
five  days  in  which  to  examine  and  try  the  typewriter.  If  I  choose 
not  to  keep  it  I  will  carefully  repack  it  and  return  it  to  the  express 
agent.  It  is  understood  that  you  give  the  standard  guarantee  for 
one  year. 


NAME .... 
ADDRESS . 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 


PEARSON'S   MAGAZINE— a  DVERTISING  SECTION 


>u.ccess  School, 

CYvi.ca.qo. 


"RK  SUCCESS 

MAI  L  FROM  ACKNOWLEDGED  EXPERTS 


George  D.  Ziegler 

Record,  273.4  words  a 
minute  in  last  world's 
championship  contest; 
highest  ever  made  by  un- 
paid contestant.  Official 
Reporter,  New  Brunswick, 
in.  J.  He  says:  "I  use 
Success  shorthand  prac- 
tically every  day;  I  am 
glad  I  studied  It,  and  I 
have  never  wished  I  had 
Studied  any  other." 


Clyde  H.  Marshal! 

World'sChampionin  1910 
International  Contest. 
Holds  highest  record  ever 
made  on  solid  matter:  2G8 
words  a  minute.  He  says: 
"It  would  have  been 
worth  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  me  and  would 
have  avoided  the  utter 
waste  of  several  years  of 
mylifetohavehadSuccess 
lessons  ten  years  ago." 


Shorthand  offers  a  safer,  surer,  and  quicker 
pathway  to  SUCCESS  than  any  other  field  of  en- 
deavor. A  KNOV/LEDGE  of  shorthand  is  a  dis- 
tinct asset  to  every  man  or  woman. 

Success  Shorthand  School  offers  the  best  system  of 
shorthand  that  one  can  learn;  the  simplest  system 
that  the  combined  experience  of  the  most  competent 
shorthand  writers  can  produce;  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing which  have  made  Success  School  famous. 

Success  School  has  graduated  more  expert 
shorthand  reporters  during  recent  years  than 
all  other  systems  combined.  Its  graduates  have 
made  highest  world's  records  for  speed  and 
accuracy. 

Success  graduates  have  passed  highest  in 
Civil  Service  for  first  class  stenographers  in 
Federal  examinations,  in  New  York  Civil  Service 
examinations  for  court  reporters,  in  Illinois  Civil 
Service,  in  Los  Angeles,  and  elsewhere. 

Ziegler,  Carson,  and  Marshall  learned 
Success  shorthand  by  mail.  Thousands  of 
successful  stenographers  owe  their  advance- 
ment to  Success  correspondence  instruction. 

The  Best  Course  for  Beginners 
A  Perfection  Course  for  Stenographers 

Success  shorthand  combines  to  the  best  advantage 
the  three  great  essentials  that  test  shorthand  efficiency: 
SPEED,  LEGIBILITY,  and  ACCURACY.  The 
Speed  Contest  Records  made  by  Marshall, 
Carson,  Pendell,  and  Ziegler  have  never  been 
equalled  by  writers  of  any  other  system.  Only 
one  writer  in  the  world  has  ever  surpassed  the  records 
made  by  Ziegler,  Pendell,  and  Carson  in  the  last  speed 
contest,  and  Marshall  holds  the  highest  record  ever 
made  on  solid  matter. 

Beginners  who  learned  Success  shorthand 
have  become  private  secretaries,  public  stenog- 
raphers, court  reporters,  or  have  entered  com- 
mercial life  and  succeeded  by  reason  of  Success 
shorthand.  Stenographers  who  learned  other 
systems  have  taken  the  Success  course  and  have 
more  than  doubled  their  earnings. 

Full  Information  regarding  Success  shorthand  is  contained 
in  "A  Book  of  Inspiration"  which  shows  what  Success 
graduates  have  accomplished.  Jf  interested,  send  for  it  today. 
It  is  FREE. 


Earl  Pendell 

Record,  273.2  words  a 
minute  in  last  world's 
Championship  contest. 
Court  Stenographer  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  He 
says:  "Five  years  with 
the  Gregg  system  did  not 
make  me  as  good  a  short- 
hand writer  as  three 
months  with  Success.  No 
other  system  is  better 
adapted  to  reporting  work 
than  Success." 


John  D.  Carson 

Passed  first  in  Civil  Ser- 
vice Examination  for 
Supreme  Court  Reporter. 
New  York  City,  1915, 
Record  272.2  in  last 
world'schampionshipcon- 
test.    He  says:  "I  do  not 


Success  Shorthand  School 

262  Schiller  Building  .* 


know  how  a  young  man 
could  make  a  better  in- 
vestment of  some  of  his 
time  and  money  than  to 
take  a  course  of  expert 
shorthand  In  Success 
Chicago  School." 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 


The  Buried  Treasures  of  Musie 
Will  Be  Yours 

F  YOU  OWN  a  Jesse  French  &  Sons  Player-Piano. 

Much  of  the  finest  music  ever  written  is  more  or  less  unknown 
to  present  generations  because  of  the  difficulty  in  rendering. 
Anyone  can  now  bring  out  all  the  fine  touches  of  sentiment  and 
harmony  put  into  these  beautiful  pieces  by  the  master  hand  of 
the  composer.    All  you  need  is  the — 

Jesse  French  &  Sons  Player-Piano 

"Unquestioned  Excellence" 


Wonderful  in  its  simplicity  and 
ease  of  operation.  Perfect  control 
of  the  expression  allows  the  player 
to  give  individual  emphasis,  just  as 
in  manual  playing. 

And  a  perfect,  sweet  toned  instru- 
ment to  play  by  hand  in  the  usual 


manner.  Action  is  light,  and  ex- 
tremely responsive  to  the  touch. 

We  have  many  dealers  all  over 
the  country,  but  ship  direct  where 
not  represented.  Liberal  Exchange 
Proposition  and  easy  payments  if 
desired. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalog 

Jesse  French  &  Sons  Piano  Company 

1402  Third  Ave.,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


"Jesse  French,  a  name  wll  known  since  1875" 


/  want  ambitious  men  to  become  high  salaried 
Draftsmen  through  my  practical  working  training— 

This  Set  of  Drawing  Instruments 

Yes,  I  will  give  you  this  complete  draftsman's  outfit  abso- 
lutely free.    It  does  not  cost  you  a  penny.    Besides  these  i~ 
ported  instruments  shown  here,  /  also  give  you  absolutely  free 
a  20x25  inch  drawing  board,  a  24-in.  T-square,  a  draftsman's 
triangle  rule,  supply  of  drawing  paper,  two  triangles  and  ^ 
French  curve,  pencils  and  erasers,  drawing  thumb  tacks,  etc.,  in  fact  } 
a  complete  and  first-class  rrgnlar  Draftsman's  Working  Out  Jit 
as  soon  as  you  enroll.  This  is  just  the  same  kind  or  an  outfit  1  use  ✓  /  y 
myself.  You  could  not  get  it  for  less  than  $1 5.00.    But  now.  on  this  J 
special  offer,  I  will  give  it  to  you  absolutely  free.  -sr 

And  Train  You  for  a  $200.00  Position 


\ 


SPECIAL! 

For  a  limited  time  I  am 
making  a  special  price 
offer  in  order  to  com- 
plete a  new  class  ready 
to  start.  Send  for  free 
book  at  once,  today. 


I  am  Chief  Draftsman  of  a  large  and  well-known 

company.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  trained  drafts- 
men all  over  the  country  and  /  will  give  you  just  the  kind 
of  training  that  will  qualify  you  to  hold  one  of  these  big 
paying  positions.    $150  to  $200  a  month  straight  salary  is 
ordinary  pay  for  a  good  draftsman.  Start  earning  money 
as  soon  as  you  are  my  personal  student.    I  know  the  kind 
f  training  that  you  must  have  in  order  to  get  the  highest  salary  —  and  that  is  just 
«S3y  fhe  kind  of  training  that  1  will  give  to  you.   During  the  last  twenty  years ,  I 
have  trained  some  of  the  highest  paid  men.  You  can  do  as  well"  or  better  than 


pf  Drafts- 
in  Dobe 

leer's  Equipment  Co. 
|062  —  Chicago,  Illinois 
thout  any  obligation 
me  whatsoever,  please 
il  your  book.  "Successful 
iftsmanship,"  and  full  par- 
ilars  of  your  liberal  "Personal 
truction"  offer  to  a  few  students, 
i  understood  that  1  am  obligated 
no  way  whatever. 


"they.   DonTt  miss  this  wonderful  opportunity 

V 

^     Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  or  on  a  letter  or 

V      postcard  now  and  send  to  me  at  once  for  my  new  book  Successful 
^      Draftsmanship."    Find  out  about  the  golden  opportunities  thatawair you  : m  our  pro- 
>A      fession.    Find  out  how  you  can  get  J«*^4«^^^,H^ 


Idress. 


eed  to  hold  a  position  paying  fl«»«. 

obligations  in  getting  the  book.    Just  put  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon.    But  send  it  now— immediately  while  1  am  making  this  special  otter. 

\   Chief  Draftsman  Dobe  gg*tt??%SSA&fc 


^Magazine 


What  the  Indus- 
trial Commission 
Actually  Discovered 

A  brief  comprehensive  digest  of  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations.  Page  193 


The  Politics  Of 
"  PREPAREDNESS  " 

Page  246 
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PUT  A  [STOP  TO  DEPRECIATION  — BUILD  WITH  CYPRESS  LUMBER  AT  FIRST!" 


CYPRESS 


THE  WOOD  ETERNAL 


warn 


7/S5  is  SO  MUCH  the  best  wood — for  SO  MANY  KINDS  of  uses — that  only 
its  more  conspicuous  merits  can  be  covered  in  any  single  advertisement. 
CYPRESS  advertising  will  therefore  proceed  upon  the  broadest  lines 
— with  an  educational  purpose  as  permanent  and  safe  as  your  investment  in  CYPRESS  itself. 

For  the  moment,  (and  as  a  guide  of  real  value  in  your  plans  for  Spring  Building,  or 
Spring  Improvements,  or  the  Repairs  due  to  your  not  having  known  CYPRESS  before) 
the  vital  CYPRESS  FACTS  may  be  condensed  into  9  words:  — 

"CUT  OUT  REPAIR  BILLS- 
BUILD  OF  CYPRESS  AT  FIRST!" 

(whether  palace,  bungalow,  "back-steps' '  or  pasture  fence)  is  already  built— 

MAKE  YOUR  NEXT  REPAIRS  WITH  CYPRESS 
and   PUT   A  STOP  TO  DEPRECIATION 


If 


SOME    DIFFERENCE    B ETWEE N 

It  took  a  cyclone  to  injure  this. 


THESE 


HOUSES—  (BOTH  CY PRESS): 

Only  a  cyclone  can  wear  this  out. 


In  this  house  (of  solid  CYPRESS)  in  Sinepuxent,  Md.,  the 
heroic  Commodore  Decatur  was  born,  January  5.  1779-  In 
1884  a  cyclone  left  it  as  photographed  above  —  wrenched  and 
half-denuded,  BUT  NOT  DECAYED.  CYPRESS  is  equal  to 
an  insurance  policy  against  Ordinary  Depreciation  and  Repairs. 


This  is  a  modern  residence  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  roofed  and 
sided  with  CYPRESS  shingles  throughout.  CYPRESS  shingles 
when  weathered  take  on  a  beauty  and  substantial  picturesqueness 
not  approached  by  any  other  material.  CYPRESS  bevel-siding 
(clap-boarding)  is  equally  enduring.    "Cut  Out  Repair  Bills." 


CYPRESS  is  indeed  "the  wood  eternal." 
He  who  uses  Cypress  builds  but  once. 

Why  not  FIND  OUT  what  CYPRESS  can  do  for  YOU,  NOW? 

WRITE  US— ASK  YOUR  OWN  QUESTIONS— about  big 
needs,  or  little  ones.  You  can  rely  on  detailed  and  reliable 
counsel  if  you  address  our  * 'ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPT." 


SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1248  HIBERNIA  BANK  BLDG.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  and  1248  HEARD  NAT'L  BANK  BLDG.,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Probably  your  lumber  man  sells  CYPRESS;  if  not,  WRITE  US,  and  we  will  tell  you  the  dealer  handiest  to  you 


PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE— advertising  section 


The  Tower  of  Babel 

Is  Still  Standing 

DO  you  realize  that  4000  years  after  this  most 
wonderful  of  all  towers  was  built  by  the 
ancients  (according  to  the  Book  of  Genesis 
about  2400  B.  C.)  its  seven  stages  still  rise  high 
above  the  plains  near  the  site  of  Babylon?  Until  a 
few  years  ago  it  had  been  known  as  the  Mound  of 
Birs  Nimrud  when  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  discovered 
in  one  of  the  stages  the  inscribed  cylinders  which 
made  the  identification  possible. 

This  wonderful  account  is  but  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  curiously  interesting  records  and  docu- 
ments contained  in  the  great  work — 

The  Library  of 
Original  Sources 

now  for  the  first  time  available  to  the  general  public. 
By  taking  over  the  entire  unsold  edition  from 
the  publishers  we  secured  it  at  an  absolutely 
unheard  of  bargain*  So  now  we  can  offer  a  few 
remaining  sets  to    Pearson's  readers  at  an 

EXTRAORDINARY 
BARGAIN 

Send  us  the  attached  coupon  AT  ONCE,  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  to  get  the  Library  on  EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS, 
and  mail  you  FREE  a  book  of  rare  documents. 
Remember  there  are  only  a  limited  number  of 
sets,  so  act  quickly.  Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 
You  assume  no  obligation.  No  salesman  will 
call.  The  book  is  FREE. 


THIS  MARVELOUS  "WORK  is  revolutionizing  modern  thought.    It's  turning  upside 
lown  old  notions  and  ideas.     It  gives  the  authoritative,  rock-bottom  sources  of  our 
cnowledge  on  ALL  SUBJECTS  OF  HUMAN  INTEREST  from  the  earliest  civilization 
iown  to  today — the  inside  facts  which  the  average  person  has  never  even  heard  of. 

OVER  100  RESEARCH  SPECIALISTS  spent  ten  years  gathering  the  contents  of 
his  great  work.  Ancient  and  remote  and  forgotten  civilizations  in  all  parts  of  the 
dobe  were  uncovered,  and  aged-buried  hieroglyphics  on  monuments,  tablets, 
iun-baked  bricks  and  palimpsests  yielded  their  secrets;  untiring  workers 
ansacked  the   hidden  literature   of   every  age,  ancient,   mediaeval  and 
nodern,  to  find  the  "original  documents"  that  shaped  the  civilizations 
ind  influenced  the  thought  and  life  of  the  world.    Nothing  like  it  has 
liver  been  attempted  or  thought  of  before.    You'll  be  amazed  at  the 
{wealth  of  information  this  unique  library  contains. 
I   DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  old  Egyptians  5000  B.  C.  had  a  Bible? 
Do  you  know  that  the  Assyrian  literature  gives  the  story  of 
he  Creation?    Do  you  know  that  books  and  newspapers  were 
printed  in  Asia  thousands  of  years  before  printing  was  in- 
vented by  Gutenberg?     Did  YOU  ever  read  Columbus' 
Personal  log  of  his  great  voyage?    Do  you  know  tha  there 
occurred  in  Mediaeval  England  the  first  great  Socialist  pro- 
est?  Do  you  know  by  what  unique  process  Harvey  demon- 
strated the  circulation  of  the  blood?    Do  you  know  who 
Machiavelli  was  or  what  world  famous  treatise  he  wrote? 
YOU'LL  FIND  THEM  ALL— and  thousands  of  others 
qually  as  curious  and  important — in  The  Library  of  Original 
sources.     Every  document  is  in  the  exact  words  of  the 
rigmal,  translated;  every  contribution  is  from  the  actual 
ye-witness  or  person  who  took  part;  every  idea  is  in  the 
vords  of  the  thinker,  investigator,  discoverer  or  inventor. 
JACK  LONDON  SAYS:— "It  is  a  whole  library  in  itself, 
certainly  never  could  spare  these  books  from  my  shelves." 


10  sumptuous,  massive  volumes,  bound  In  rich,  black  Imported 
iheepskln;  full-page  Illustrations,  pure  silk  headbands,  printed  In 
arse,  clear  type  on  hand-made  paper,  gold  tops— a  triumph  of  the 
tookmaker's  art. 


3-16 
Pears. 

University 
Research 
Dept.  21 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  me  the  FKKE 
book   of   rare  docu- 
ments, showing  curious 
scriptions  of  theAncients 
and  tell  tne  of  your  easy  pav- 
t  oiler.    I  assume  no  obi 
the  book  and  all  you  sen 
me  is  lo  be  free,  aud  no  ealesmau 
la  to  call. 


Address 


Phase  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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The  new  scientific  word  "cAUTOLOGY," 
coined  by  Mrs.  Moras  and  myself,  has  now 
been  accepted  by  The  V^[ew  Universities 
Dictionary  as  a  standard  word  of  the 
English  language. 

Doctor  Moras  has  written  a  Commonsense  Book  on  Autology^  and  by  so 
doing  has  placed  the  Standard  of  the  Creed  of  Health  further  to  the  front 
than  any  other  man  who  has  lived  for  a  thousand  years. — Elbert  Hubbard* 
I  have  read  your  Autology  with  care.  It  has  been  of  unusual  interest 
throughout,  and  from  beghining  to  end  makes  a  splendid  environment  for 
producing  active  thought. — Luther  Burbank. 

I  say  this  is  a  book.  There  are  men  and  men:  but  there  is  much  difference. 
When  it  comes  to  measuring  men  by  an  ideal  standard  there  are  but  a  few; 
the  same  is  true  of  books.  Autology,  by  E.  R.  Moras,  M.D.,  is  a  book.— 
Dr.  J.  H.  Tilden,  Editor  of  44  The  Philosophy  of  Health/"  Denver,  Colo. 
Autology  saved  my  life.  Three  of  the  best  physicians  here  told  me  I 
would  be  compelled  to  have  an  operation  for  Appendicitis.  Nevertheless  I 
have  had  no  pain  or  indications  of  it  since  following  Autology  eight  years  ago. 
It  has  been  nothing  less  than  a  "Godsend"  to  me. — Mrs.  C.  K.  G.  (Name 
on  request.) 

I  am  getting  better  of  the  hardening  of  the  arteries;  all  dizziness  and 

heart  thumping  have  disappeared. — E.  C.  C.    (Name  on  request.) 

We  consider  Autology  one  of  the  most  wonderful  books  ever  written. — 

"Physical  Culture"  Magazine. 

Well  or  Sick,  You  Need  "AUTOLOGY" 

AUTOLOGY  is  no  theory,  no  fad,  no  creed.  It  is  the  Science  of 
Livingness.  It  deals  with  the  practical  business  of  your  body  and 
brain  as  you  have  learned  to  deal  with  the  practical  business  of 
your  home  affairs,  plants  and  flowers,  your  land  and  grain,  your 
dollars  and  cents. 

With  AUTOLOGY  there  need  be  no  such  thing  as  pain  and  sickness 
in  your  life.  AUTOLOGY  means  truly  "A  Happy  New-Year — and 
many  of  them!" — the  supreme  happiness  of  health.  AUTOLOGY 
means  bodily  and  mental  freedom.  Do  you  realize  what  that  means? 
Do  you  want  it?    Then  write  for 

"GUIDE  TO  AUTOLOGY" 

which  will  give  you  the  priceless  information.  It  is  FREE — 
cAbsolutely  Free  I  No  matter  what  ails  you  it  will  pay  you  to  investi- 
gate. 

EVERY  SUBJECT  is  treated  not  only  in  a  unique  way,  in  plain  every- 
day language,  as  interesting  as  any  novel,  but  is  as  vital  to  your  well- 
living  as  breathing  and  eating. 
EVERY  CHAPTER  is  a  gem  and  contains  a  wealth  of  information  whose  health  and  brain  value 
can  not  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents. 

AND  REMEMBER— IT'S  FREE!  SEND  FOR  "GUIDE  TO  AUTOLOGY"  TODAY! 

Address  :EDMOND  R.  MORAS,  M.D.,  506  Sheridan  Rd.,  Highland  Park,  Illinois 

Dr.  Moras  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  Medical  School,  '88;  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Chicago)  '89;  Formerly  House 
Physician  and  Surgeon  in  Cook  County  Hospital  (Chicago);  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Chicago). 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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iow  I  Jumped  from  $1500 
to  $50,000  Yearly 

"Tower  of  Will'  Was  My  Guide" 

"Three  years  ago  I  was  making  #1500  a  year  and 
working  day  and  night.  Today  I  make  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  week  and  have  time  for  other  things 
as  well.  To  the  lessons  in  Tower  of  Will'  more 
than  any  other  thing  do  I  owe  this  sudden  rise." 

These  are  the  exact  words  of  an  owner  of  "  Power 
of  Will."  His  name  is  not  published  for  obvious  reasons, 
but  will  be  gladly  given  in  confidence  on  request. 

As  remarkable  as  is  his  experience  it  might  also  be  called  typical 
of  what  this  wonderful  course  in  Will  Training  is  doing  for  thousands 
of  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life  who  are  using  k 'Power  of 
Will"  as  the  stepping  stone  to  greater  accomplishment.  ✓ 

What  is  "Will  Power"? 

The  Will  is  the  motive  power  of  the  brain.  Without  a  highly  trained  inflexible  will, 
a  man  has  about  as  much  chance  of  obtaining  success  in  life  as  a  railway  engine  has 
of  crossing  the  continent  without  steam.  The  biggest  ideas  have  no  value  without 
Will  Power  to  "put  them  over."  Yet  the  Will,  hitherto  entirely  neglected,  can  be 
trained  into  wonderfubpower  like  the  brain  or  memory  and  by  the  very  same  method, 
by  intelligent  exercise  and  use. 

If  you  held  your  arm  in  a  sling  for  two  years,  it  would  become  powerless  to  lift  a 
feather,  from  lack  of  use.  The  same  is  true  of  the  will — it  becomes  useless  from  lack 
of  practice.  Because  we  don't  use  our  wills — because  we  continually  bow  to  circum- 
stance, we  become  unable  to  assert  ourselves.  What  our  wills  need  is  practice. 

"Power  of  Will" 

by  Prank  Channing  Haddock,  Ph.  D.,  a  scientist  whose  name  ranks  with  such  leaders  of 
thought  as  James,  Bergson  and  Royce,  is  the  first  thorough  course  in  Will  Power  ever  conceived. 
It  is  the  result  of  over  20  years  of  research  and  study.  Yet  you  will  find  every  page  in  the  28 
lessons  written  so  simply  that  anyone  can  understand  them  and  put  the  principles,  methods  and 
rules  into  practice  at  once  with  noticeable  results  right  from  the  very  start. , 

Meant  for  You 

There  are  over  75,000  people  in  all  walks  of  life  ./ho  own  "  Power  of  Will."  Among  them  are  such  master 
men  as  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey;  Supreme  Court  Justice  Parker;  Wu  Ting  Fang,  ex-U.  S.  Chinese  Am- 
bassador; Lieut.-Gov.  McKel  vie  of  Nebraska;  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Britt;  General  Manager 
Christeson  of  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  now  Vice. -Pres.  Art  Metal  -a 
Construction  Company;  Gov.  Ferris  of  Michigan,  and  many  others  of  equal  prominence. 


Partial  Contents 

le  Law  of  Great  Thinking, 
ne  Four  Factors  on  which 
it  Depends. 

>w  to  develop  analytical 
[power. 

>w  to  think  "all  around" 
any  subject. 

>w  to  throw  the  mind  into 
deliberate,  controlled, 
productive  thinking. 
[  tailed  directions  for  Per- 
ect  Mind  Concentration. 
>w  to  acquire  the  Power 
jf  Consecutive  Thinking, 
Reasoning,  Analysis. 
>w  to  acquire  the  skill  of 

reative  Writing. 
>w  to  guard  against  errors 
n  Thought. 

w  to  drive  from  the  mind 
ill  unwelcome  thoughts, 
w  to  follow  any  line  of 
bought  with  keen,  con- 
filtrated  Power, 
w  to  develop  Reasoning 
x>wer. 

w  to  Handle  the  Mind  in 
Creative  Thinking, 
e  secret  of  Building  Mind 
Power. 

w  the  Will  is  made  to  act. 
iw  to  test  your  Will, 
w  a  Strong  Will  is  Master 
>f  Body. 

lat  createsHumanPower. 
Vhat  Users  Say 

'I  hand  you  $3  in  pay- 
nt;  from  what  I  have  al- 
.dy  seen  I  believe  I  can 
$300  to  $30,000  worth 
good  out  of  it." — C.  D. 

Vechten,  General 
ent.  No.  jWest  Life  Ins. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Will  Power'  is  a  com- 
ation  of  mighty  force. 
r  first  week's  benefit  in 
lars  is  $900.00 — cost 
00:  profit  $897.00." — J. 
Heistand,  916  Tribune 


g.,  Chicago,  111. 
In : 


my  judgment '  Power 
Will'  is  wonderful." — 
en  J.  McCaughey,  Secy. 
Corp.  Securities  Co.,  St. 
uis,  Mo. 

Enclosed  find  check; 
id  15  copies  to  our  New 
rk  Office."— W.  M.  Tay- 
,  Efficiency  Expert  the 
erland  Auto  Co.,  Toledo. 
'  The  character  of '  Power 
Will '  is  such  that  he  who 
ds  and  puts  forth  effort 
1  soon  find  himself  out  of 
I  common  herd." — F.  A. 
od,  Pres.  of  Neb.  Lumber 
alers' Assn.,  Cowles.Neb. 
'I  have  carefully  gone 
;r  'Power  of  Will'  and 
i  it  admirable." — Chas. 
n,  Editorial  Rooms,  Bos- 
1  Evening  Transcript, 
ston,  Mass. 


Never  in  the  history  of  self-help  literature  has  there  been  such  a  record.     And  the  owners  regard  it  <^ 

as  a  veritable  text  book.   It  has  been  instrumental  in  changing  the  entire  lives  of  a4T 
j£-~—~g^    thousands — making  them  dominant  personalities,  self-confident  and  eager,  in  ^ 
■    place  of  the  fearful,  unhappy,  unsuccessful  men  and  women  they  formerly 
were.    No  matte,  what  your  position — whether  an  errand  boy  or  the  ~ 
president  of  a  mighty  corporation — no  matter  what  your  age,  from  17  S 
to  70,  Power  of  Will  can  change  your  whole  life — can  make  a  new     w  Pelton 
man  of  you  just  as  it  has  for  so  many  others.    Whatever  you  want    f      Pub.  Co., 
in  life  is  yours,  be  it  money,  power,  prestige  or  happiness,  if  you  but  cuf.,       Dl  , 

master  the  wondeiful  system  of  will  training  taught  in  "Power  >  io-r  Wilcox  Block 
of  Will."  /Meriden,  Conn. 

f  Gentlemen: — Please 
4    send  me  a   copy  of 

Although  "Power  of  Will  "is  a  400-pagc  leather  bound  "Power  of  Will"  on  ap- 

book  containing  more  mateiial  than  many  $25  cor-    f  m  proval.    I  agree  to  remit 
respondence  courses,  the  price  is  only  $3.  The  pub-    +      *3  or  remail  the  book  in  5 
lishers  will  gladly  send  a  copy  free,  for  five  days'    at  days, 
inspection.  + 


Send  No  Money! 


Send'no  money  now.  Merely  mail  the  coupon  ^ 
on  the  right,  enclosing  your  business  card,  or  at 
giving  a  reference.  If  you  decide  to  keep  the  ^ 
book,  send  the  money.  If  not,  mail  the  at 
book  back.  Tear  out  and  fill  in  the  * 
coupon  now,  before  you  turn  the  page,  at 


Name. 


Address 


P«U««  P«k  18-F  WILCOX  BLOCK 

r  elton  rub.  to.  meriden.  conn. 


City . 


.State. 
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Earn  $2,500 To  « 
$4,000  a  Year  °iX*r 

chance  to  do  the  kind  of  work  you  11  be  proud  of. 
Your  chance  to  go  into  business  for  yourself. 
Think  of  it!  You  can  now  qualify  AT  HOME  for 
that  most  wonderful  of  all  fields— ELECTRICITY! 

Learn  at  Home 

What  if  you  don't  know  a  thing 
about  electricity?  I'll  make  the 
whole  matter  so  simple  for  you 
that  you  can't  help  but  learn. 
You  don't  have  to  buy  a  lot  of 
books  or  equipment.  I've  solved 
this  question  of  teaching  elec- 
tricity.  And  I'll  show  you  that 
I  have  by  giving  you  20  of  my  per- 
sonal   lessons  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE.    Almost  from  the  very 
first  instructions  you  will  have 
the  knowledge  and  skill  to  do 
practical  electrical  work— earn 
good  money— more  than 
pay  for  your  instruction 
as  you  go  along. 

Be  An 


A.  W.  Wicks,  E.E 

Formerly  with  the 
General  Electric  Co.; 
former  General  Man- 
ager  of  company  man- 
ufacturing Jenney 
Electric  Motors;  also 
formerly  with  Fair- 
banks, Morse  &  Co.; 
now  Consulting  Engin~ 
eer  and  Director  _  of 
the  Wicks  Electrical 
Institute. 


Electrician 


I  will  train  you  until 
you  consider  yourself 
competent  regardless  of 
the  time  it  takes.  I  not 
only  show  you  how  to  do 
expert  electrical  work 
but  show  you  how  to 
estimate  on  jobs  so  you  can  take  contracts  at 
big  profits.  That's  what  it  means  to  be  trained 
by  a  man  of  my  practical  experience  in  every 
phase  of  electricity.  I  make  the  cost  so  small  and 
payments  so  easy  that  you  won't  miss  the  money. 

MEN  WANTED 

Wherever  you  go  there's  altt  ays  urgent  de- 
mand for  expert  electricians  at  big  pay.  Elec- 
tricity advances  so  fast  that  there's  a  big  short- 
age of  competent  electricians.  


20  LESSONS  FREE 


Take  advantage  of  this  sensational  < 
ing  it  to  show  you  how  easy  my  f 
ter  and  to  secure  quick  action 
offer  means  that  you  get-20  comr ' 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  Offer 

Send  coupon  or  post  card  SEND  THIS  COUPON 

today.  A.  W.  WICKS,  E.  E.  Director. 

jf      Wicks  Electrical  Institute 
^  81  W.Randolph  St.Oep.  56  Chicago 

Without  obligation  to  me  please 
send  me  full  description  of  your 
personal  instruction  in  Electricity 
and  particulars  of  your  special 
offer  of  20  of  your  lessons  free. 


Name. 


11  Lessons  of  Course 
In  Drugless  Healing 

.FREE! 

Positively  and  absolutely  free 
to  you!   Not  one  cent  to 
pay  now  or  later.  To 
a  limited  number  and 

for  a  short  time  only,  we  f^L 
are  giving  11  Complete -S^P--p-  f 
Lessons  in  Mechano-  {Cr.  }j» 
Therapy    absolutely  vj****^ 
free.   There  is  no  cost  gBpy^^ 
to  you  at  all  for  these  11^ 
complete  lessons.  Eutyou 
must  act  quick!  This  re- 
markable offer  is  strict- 
ly limited.   As  soon  as  / 
a  certain  number  of  /(\  ^^/^ 
these  sets  of  11  lessons  LL^nHHiaia 
have  been  given  we  shall 

withdraw  the  offer.  Don't  wait  a  minute.  Act  now. 


These  Lessons  Teach  You 


How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 


to  Treat 
to  Treat 
to  Treat 
to  Treat 
to  Treat 
to  Treat 
to  Treat 
to  Treat 


Headache 

Neuralgia 

Constipation 

Indigestion 

a  Sprain 

Dyspepsia 

Rheumatism 

Lumbago 


How  to 
How  to 
How  to 
How  to 
How  to 
How  to 
How  to 
How  to 


Treat  Catarrh 
Treat  Epilepsy 
Treat  Hay  Fever 
Treat  Paralysis 
Treat  Pleurisy 
Treat  Asthma 
Treat  Gout 
Treat  Jaundice 


Why  We  Make  This  Great  Offer 

We  want  the  public  to  know  the  real  truth  about  drug- 
less  healing.  We  want  you  to  convince  yourself  by  an 
actual  and  practical  demonstration  just  what  a  marvel- 
ous curative  force  may  be  placed  at  your  command.  We 
want  you  to  see  for  yourself  what  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities have  been  opened  to  practitioners  of  Mechano- 
Therapy.  You  will  see  what  has  been  done.  You  will 
see  what  can  be  done— by  you!  A  Diploma  in  Mechano- 
Therapy  offers  you  a  profession  of  dignity,  prestige,  in- 
fluence and  wealth.  No  special  training  or  experience 
needed.  If  you  are  ambitious  and  can  read,  the  way  to 
success  is  open  to  you.  Take  advantage  of  this  life- 
time opportunity. 

Also  Free!  $15.00  Set  of 
Eight  Anatomical  Charts 

Each  chart  30Kx22  inches,  lithographed  in  mary  colors. 
Shows  70  diagrammed  illustrations  of  different  organs  and  parts 
of  the  anatomy.   Regular  $15.00  set  of  charts.   Now  also  free 


for  a  limited  time  only. 


New  Illustrated  Book 
on  Drugless  Healing 


FREE 


Thousands  of  Mechano-Therapists  throughout  the  United  States 
are  making  a  big  success.   Let  us  tell  you  about 
prove  how  you  can  easily  make  $200  to  $500  per 
Write  while  this  special  11  free  lessons  offer  i 
Coupon  or  your  name  and  address  on  postal 
ce.»e,  free,  beautiful  Colored 
Anatomical  Chart,  new  Ulus-  M  ■ 

trated  Book  on  Drugless  M  tMrDirAMmnr/>F/\< 
Healing  which  makes  /  A^EJJ?£ ^£^L,VE£ adv 
everything  clear.  MECHANOTHERAPY, 
American  College  f  Dept.506  81  W  Randolph  St. 
of  JVIechano-        f  Chicago,  Illinois 

4f     Without  cost  or  obliga  tion,  send 
Dept._  506  _  *     f   me  free  your  New  Illustrated  Book  oij 
▼   Drugless  Healing,  Colored  Anatomical' 
Charts  and  your  offer  of  11  Free  Lessona, 


Therapy, 
ept.  506  * 
81 W.  Randolph  . 
Street,  M 
AlChicaso,  IIL^T 


Name  5 


City. 


.State.. ._.   ! 
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i 


Finish  This  Story 
for  Yourself — 

For  the  first  time — this  girl — starved  of  pleasure  and  of  pretty  clothes — 
looked  into  the  dance  hall,  yellow  lighted,  noisy,  hot  steaming — but  gay 
— gay  and  filled  with  girls  and  men — who  to  her  loneliness  looked  good. 
That  night  she  went — and  then — but  let  the  rest  of  her  story  be  told  by 

O.  HENRY 

Send  coupon — without  money — for  274  stories  in  12  fine  volumes — throbbing  with  life — 
with  the  life  of  city  streets  and  the  life  of  the  Far  West  plains — of  the  innocent  shrinking 
with  shame,  of  the  guilty  who  joyously  sin,  of  healthy  and  jolly  fun,  of  laughter  clear  and 
sane,  of  the  weaknesses  pardoned  by  love — and  the  unforgivable  crime. 

Send  for  them  all  on  approval.    Send  for  them  at  once  so  you  will  get  the  179  Kipling  stories  free.. 

books — senators  and  authors,  actors  and  artists 
and  plain  people  of  distinction. 

Send  Coupon  and  You  Will  Understand  Why  Other 
Nations  Are  Going  Wild  Over  Him 

why  universities  are  planning  tablets  to  his  memory; 
why  text  books  of  English  Literature  are  including 
his  stories;  why  colleges  are  discussing  his  place  in 
literature;  why  theatrical  firms  are  vying  for  rights 
to  dramatize  his  stories. 

KIPLING  FREE  Z 

And  besides,  to  get  your  prompt  action  we  give  you,  free,  Kipling  in  six  /  3-i6 
volumes — 179  stories — the  greatest  he  ever  wrote — the  red,  red  stories  of  fight  >  RRev?ew2' 
and  the  keen  blue  stories  of  peace.  S  30Jrvil\?  p!ace 

^  ^         New  York 

Send  No  Money  with  the  Coupon  jrB    .  . 

_     ,  L,    .     ,    T     ,       .       *  ,      _     .. •  ,      >   Send  me  on  approval, 

Send  the  books  back — the  whole  18 — if  these  stones  are  not   S  charges  paid  by  you,  O. 
the  best  you  ever  saw  or  read.  Better  than  moving  pict-   S  Henry's  works  in  12  vol- 
ures — for  these  are  permanent,  real  moving  pictures  of   S  u 
life.  Better  than  classics,  for  these  are  the  living  sto-  Y,° 
ries  of  today,  from  Mandalay  on  China  Bay  to  34th  , 

St.  and  Broadway,  and  from  Piccadilly  to  the  *  months  tor  tne  u.  Henry  et  omy 
Mexican  border  ranch.  Send  the  coupon  be-  S  and  retain  the  Kipling  set  without 
fore  it  is  too  late.  Get  both  sets  shipped  at  >  charge.  Otherv  ise  I  will,  within  ten 
once  free  on  approval.  X  days>  return  both  sets  at  your  exPense- 

25c.  a  week  pays  for  O.  Henry.    The  Kip 


110,000  Own  This  Edition  Already 

From  the  few  who  snapped  up  the  first  edition  at 
$125  a  set  before  it  was  off  the  press,  to  the  110,000 
who  have  eagerly  sought  the  beautiful  volumes 
offered  you  here — from  the  stylist  who  sits  among 
his  books  to  the  man  on  the  street — this  whole 
nation  bows  to  O.  Henry — hails  him  with  love  and 
pride  our  greatest  writer  of  stories.  Everybody  has 
to  have  O.  Henry — everybody  who  reads  and  loves 


A^t  I  Short 
JL  Stories 

2 Long 
Novels 

O.  HENRY 

12  volumes  bound  in 
green  silk  cloth  and 
gold.Goldtops.illus- 
trated ;  274  complete 
stories;  one  long 
novel. 

KIPLING 

6  volumes,  17  9 
stories  and  poems; 
one  long  novel;  red 
silk  cloth ;  gold  tops. 


Henry' 
_mes,  gold  tops.  Also  the  6- 
volume  set  of  Kipling, bound 
cloth.   If  I  keep  the  books,  I 
will  remit  Si  per  month  for  15 


ienry.    1 ne  Kip-  + 

ling  is  free.    Send  the  coupon  and  put  f  Name  

the  18  books  on  your  library  shelves    +  Ajjr,*~ 

and  the  new  joy  in  your  heart.  *  Aaaress  

Don't  wait  till  tomorrow  and  be  sorry.    S  Occupation   

^r^n^orv,r«,acrn  J  ™°  beautiful  3/X -leath.Vediiion  of  0.  Henry,  costs  only  a  few  eent.mor.  • 
REVIEW  OF  REVItWS>  LU.  J  volume  and  has  proved  a  favorite  binding.  For  this  luxurious  binding 
30  Irving  Place,  New  York^       change  above  to  |1.50  a  month  for  13  months. 
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Why  Not  Have  a 
Piano  That  All 
The  Family  Can 
Enjoy? 


French  I 

&  Sons 

Player  Pianos 

Can  be  Played  by  Any 
Member  of  the  Family 

Jesse  French  &  Sons  Player- Piano  is  famed  for  its  full, 
round  musical  tone.  Its  operation  is  so  simple  a  child  can  play  it.  The 
control  of  expression  is  perfect.  No  knowledge  of  music  is  necessary  to 
bring  out  all  the  feeling  and  harmony  that  the  composer  put  into  his  piece. 

Classic,  difficult  Sonatas,  the  modern  dance  music,  or 
ragtime  melody  are  rendered  with  equal  facility.  All  tastes,  all  moods, 
all  needs  are  completely  satisfied. 

Nearly  40  years  of  constructive  experience  is  put  into 
every  Jesse  French  &  Sons  instrument. 

We  are  represented  by  Leading  Piano  Dealers  all  over  the 
United  States.  If  one  does  not  happen  to  be  near  you  we  will  ship  direct. 
Easy  payment  plan  if  preferred.  Liberal  Exchange  Proposition  on  your 
old  piano.    Handsome  Illustrated  Catalog  sent  on  request. 


Jesse  French  &  Sons  Piano  Co. 

1403  Third  Ave.,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


"Jesse  French,  a  name  well  known  since  1875" 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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How  to  Be  Well  and  Strong 
Without  Diet,  Drugs 
or  Appliances 


We  have  known  for  years  what  it  is  that  has  control  of  every  function 
•f  the  body,  but  undue  consideration  of  individual  weaknesses  and  diseases 
has  so  blinded  us  that  we  have  totally  neglected  that  which  is  greater  than 
all  else — that  upon  which  the  health  of  every  organ  and  consequently  our 
health  depends. 


By  Homer  Davies 


HAVE  you  ever  stopped  to  con- 
sider just  what  it  is  that  keeps 
that  most  wonderfully  delicate 
and  intricate  piece  of  mechanism — 
your  body — working  in  harmony? 
If  you  have  not,  you  should  become 
acquainted  without  delay  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  your  nerves. 

Your  nerves  regulate  and  govern 
absolutely  every  process  that  goes 
on  within  you.  Sever  the  nerves 
leading  to  the  eye  and  not  only 
would  you  be  unable  to  move  the 
eye  but  your  sight  would  be  gone 
forever.  Your  nerves  regulate  the 
beating  of  your  heart,  one  set  mak- 
ing it  beat  and  another  keeping  it 
from  racing  too  fast.  You  breathe 
unconsciously,  your  digestion  pro- 
ceeds without  your  having  to  think 
of  it  at  all.  The  glands  create  and 
distribute  their  secretions,  all  at  the 
bidding  of  your  nerves. 

It  has  been  definitely  established 
[that  more  than  99%  of  all  humanity, 
past  their  majority,   are  deficient 


from  a  standpoint  of  nerve  strength 
and  therefore  are  deficient  in  nervous 
energy. 

Nearly  all  functional  weaknesses 
and  disorders  can  be  directly  traced 
to  weak  nerves  and  depleted  vitality. 

You  have  never  seen  a  man  of 
achievements  in  athletics,  in  busi- 
ness or  any  profession  who  did  not 
have  a  highly  developed  and  power- 
ful nervous  system.  Did  he  not 
possess  this  he  could  not  be 
healthy,  nor  would  he  have  the 
vitality  to  push  his  work  through  to 
success. 

Macfadden,  who  is  probably  the 
foremost  general  physical  culture 
authority  in  the  world,  says  of 
Energy:  "The  longer  and  more 
thoroughly  we  study  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  human  body, 
the  more  clear  and  absolute  becomes 
the  conviction  that  the  secret  of 
human  strength  and  energy  lies  in 
the  nervous  system." 

Napoleon  said,  "No  man  can  win 
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in  the  battle  of  life  who  has  not 
Courage  and  Persistency.  These  are 
impossible  where  Energy  is  lacking, 
hence  Energy  is  the  indispensable 
quality  of  great  Success." 

No  greater  truth  than  this  was 
ever  uttered.  Were  it  possible  to 
chronicle  all  the  failures,  not  due 
to  a  lack  of  brains  but  to  a  lack  of 
physical  vitality,  which  is  now  recog- 
nized as  an  illness  in  itself,  there 
would  be  a  list  so  long  as  to  appal 
the  world. 

Every  great  man  of  history — 
every  highly  successful  man  of  the 
day — is  possessed  of  more  than  an 
average  amount  of  energy.  Some 
have  been  gifted  with  this  wonder- 
ful quality  as  were  Lincoln,  Napo- 
leon, Rockefeller,  Morgan  and  others; 
and  some  developed  it  as  did  Glad- 
stone and  Roosevelt. 

Not  one  of  these  men,  as  they 
themselves  admit,  could  ever  have 
attained  the  position  ^they  occupy 
were  it  not  for  this  factor. 

Big  muscles  unless  accompanied 
by  powerful  nerves  are  as  useless 
as  a  trolley  car  without  electricity. 
If  your  nerves  are  weak,  your  every 
organ  will  be  weak  in  exact  propor- 
tion. If  you  are  troubled  with  indi- 
gestion, constipation,  a  weak  heart, 
weak  kidneys,  a  torpid  liver  or  any 
of  the  functional  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,  you  should  look  immediately  to 
your  nerves.  For  unless  your  vital 
organs  are  receiving  their  due  share 
of  nervous  energy,  they  cannot  possi- 
bly do  their  work.  Advanced  think- 
ers in  the  medical  world  as  well  as 
those  who  do  not  use  drugs  have 
sought  in  vain  for  some  direct  method 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  nerves. 

Exercise,  Osteopathy,  Deep  Breath- 


ing, Chiropractic,  Hydrotherapy,  Elec- 
tricity and  other  methods  without 
end  have  been  advanced  at  one  time 
or  another,  as  offering  an  ideal  means 
for  the  building  of  vitality  or  rather 
nervous  energy  which  is  what  vitality 
really  means. 

Many  of  these  have  much  to  com- 
mend them,  but  not  one  can  benefit 
the  nerves  except  in  a  most  round- 
about and  uncertain  way. 

It  has  remained  for  one  Robert 
Duncan  to  discover  a  method  for 
direct  nerve  stimulation.  By  his 
methods  he  can  build  and  create  a 
degree  of  energy  that  you  can  actually 
feel  course  through  your  body  within 
a  few  minutes,  unless  you  are  horribly 
run  down,  and  even  then  it  can  be 
developed  within  a  very  short  time. 

By  this  method  he  is  enabling 
people  to  absolutely  overcome  func- 
tional weaknesses  and  disorders  with- 
out resorting  to  tortuous  exercise, 
drugs,  repulsive  diets  and  in  addition 
build  for  themselves  a  degree  of 
energy  that  will  be  the  determining 
factor  in  their  success  in  life.  He 
tells  all  about  this  discovery  in  his 
book  44 Building  Energy"  and  has 
agreed  to  send  a  copy  free  to  any 
reader  of  Pearson's  Magazine  who 
will  write  Robert  Duncan,  Room 
624,  U.  S.  Express  Building,  New 
York  City.  Every  man  and  woman 
in  America  should  read  this  work  and 
every  man,  woman  and  child  should 
follow  its  precepts. 

This  country  is  coming  to  be 
known  as  a  country  of  neurasthenics. 
You  should  not  be  one  of  those  who 
is  a  slave  to  his  nerves.  Develop 
them  so  that  you  may  enjoy  the 
health  and  the  worldly  success  that 
is  your  birthright. 
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brings  you  at  once 
the  most  useful  thing 
money  can  buy- 
a  complete  set, 
the  entire 


Volumes  of  the  new 


EiicyclopaediaB 

in  a  ^an€^VbIumenis$ue  at  an  amazing  price 

THE  latest  (eleventh)  edition  of  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
has  now  been  republished  in  a  "Handy  Volume"  issue  at 
one-third  the  price  at  which  the  Britannica  may  be  bought 
in  its  larger  form,  known  as  the  Cambridge  University  issue. 

On  receipt  of  a  first  payment  of  only  #1.00,  the  complete  set 
(29  volumes,  41,000  articles,  44,000,000  words,  15,000  illustrations 

and  maps),  printed  on 
the  famous  India  paper 
and  bound  in  cloth, 
will  be  shipped  to  your 
address.  If  for  any 
reason  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  books, 
you  may  return  them 
within  three  weeks,  and 
we  will  refund  all  you 
have  paid,  including 
shipping  charges.  If 
you  are  satisfied,  21 
monthly  instalments  of 
#3.00  each  pay  for  the 
set,  printed  on  India 
paper  in  cloth  binding. 


(A  letter  from  an  eminent  and  practical  educator) 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 

OFPICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

December  6,  1915 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce such  an  issue  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
as  the  Handy  Volume  edition  which  you  have  shown 
me,  if  I  had  not  seen  it.     It  is  a  marvel  of  com- 
pactness, clearness  and  cheapness.     This  great 
work  has  been  reproduced  in  a  series  of  volumes 
one-half  the  size  of  the  original  edition,  making 
the  books  far  more  convenient  to  handle  and  still 
perfect  in  type,  paper  and  binding.     You  have 
rendered  an  important  service  to  education  and  to 
the  American  people  in  putting  this  encyclopaedia 
within  the  reach  of  every  school  and  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  families.    This  issue  must  be 
regarded,  therefore,  as  a  great  educational,  as 
well  as  a  wonderful  publishing,  achievement. 

Sincerely  yours. 

President . 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 

Sole  Distributors 

(See  the  next  page) 
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CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB 

President  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation 


J.  H.  VINCENT 

Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Chancellor  of  Chautauqua 


ANDREW  D.  WHITE 

Former  Ambassador  to  Germany, 
Ex-President  and  Founder  of  Cornell 
University 


ALBA  B.  JOHNSON 

President  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  Philadelphia 


THESE  successful  men, 
—and  75,000  others- 
paid  three  times  as  much 

to  get  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  as  you  need  to  pay 
now  for  the  new  "Handy 
Volume"  issue  with  exactly 
the  same  contents  but  in  a 
more  convenient  form. 


JOSEPH  KRAUSKOPF 

Rabbi  Keoeseth  Israel  Congregation 
Philadelphia 
Founder  National  Farm  School 


A.  C.  McGIFFERT 

President  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York 


RUDOLF  BLANKENBERG 

Mayor  of  Philadelphia.  1911-1915 
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EDWARD  BOK 

Editor  of  the  "Ladies  Home 
Journal" 


ELBERT  H.  GARY 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation 


HUGO  MUNSTERBERG 

Professor  of  Psychology  in  Harvard 
University 


And  after  using  the  new 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
they  recommend  it  and  the 
1  4Handy  Volume"  form.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  you 
copies  of  their  letters— and  of 
many  others  — about  the 
popular  "Handy  Volume" 
issue  of  the  Britannica. 


ELIHU  THOMSON 

Inventor  of  Electric  Welding;  Chief 
Electrician  of  the  General 
Electric  Co. 


IARLES  S.  WHITMAN 

Governor  of  New  York  State 
Former  District  Attorney  of 
New  York  City 


MUNROE  SMITH 

Professor  of  Comparative  Jurisprudence. 
Columbia  University 


RICHARD  MACLAURIN 

President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 
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Encyclopaedia  Bntannica  in  the  different  bindings  at  any  one  of  the  following  places, 
and  you  can  leave  your  order  there  with  a  first  payment  of  only  $1.00.  That  is  all  you 
need  pay  to  secure  shipment  of  the  complete  set. 
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A  pamphlet  describing  the  work  in  this  popular  and 
attractive  form  has  been  prepared  for  free  distribution. 
Check  "1"  on  the  coupon  and  we  will  send  the 
booklet  as  soon  as  we  get  your  coupon.  It  contains 
sample  pages,  color  reproductions  of  bindings,  details 
of  prices,  terms  of  payments,  etc.  Check  "2"  on  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  with  $1.00  to  reserve  a  set. 
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^  Revenue  from  the  publishing  of  high  class  advertisements  is  welcome— at  a  by-prod- 
uct of  profit— -but  it  is  not  essential  to  the  solvency  of  this  company. 

<JBy  the  adoption  of  this  unique  policy,  for  a  popular-priced  Magazine  of  serious  pur- 
pose, even  the  temptation  to  become  subservient  in  matters  of  editorial  control  or  influ- 
ence is  eliminated;  and  PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE  remains  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  theory, 
A  FREE  PRESS. 

flit  is  the  purpose  of  this  Magazine,  in  addition  to  offering  to  its  readers  wholesome 
entertainment,  to  disseminate  the  truth,  in  its  fullest  sense,  in  matters  of  importance 
pertaining  to  the  government,  the  health,  and  the  welfare,  peace  and  comfort  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 


By 

Georg'e  Creel 


A  simple,  comprehensive  digest  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations.  The  Commission  was  created  by  Congress  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
industrial  troubles.  No  publication  has  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  its  readers 
with  an  understandable  analysis  of  the  Commission's  report.  Here  is  such  an 
analysis.  . 


Pearson's  Magazine  is  true  to  its  democratic  mission  zvhen  it  gives  the  facts 
of  our  reports  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.    However,  there  is  a  further 
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ivord  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  social  responsibility  for  the  evil  conditions 
that  are  exposed.  Employers,  in  maintaining  low  wages,  long  hours  and  hurtful 
cofiditions,  and  in  attempting  to  gain  economic  and  political  advantages  that  will 
promote  their  interests,  merely  follow  the  natural  bent  of  men  involved  in  the 
competitive  struggle.  The  real  responsibility  rests  primarily  upon  the  workers, 
who,  blind  to  their  collective  strength,  have  suffered  the  growth  of  Special 
Privilege  in  the  United  States  without  political  resistance.  Blame  attaches  to  the 
great  mass  of  citizens  who  have  failed  to  realize  that  their  own  prosperity  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  welfare  of  ALL  classes,  and  that  their  rights  are  bound  up  with 
the  rights  of  every  other  individual.  Nothing  stands  so  plain  as  that  the  basic 
cause  of  industrial  unrest  is  low  zvages,  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  workers 
of  the  nation,  through  compulsory  and  oppressive  methods,  legal  and  illegal,  are 
denied  the  full  product  of  their  toil.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  citizenship,  regardless  of 
politics  or  economic  conditions,  to  use  every  means  of  agitation,  all  avenues  of  edu- 
cation, and  every  department  and  function  of  the  government,  to  end  this  menac- 
ing and  intolerable  condition. — Frank  P.  Walsh. 


THE  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, created  by  Congress  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  unrest 
that  is  shaking  the  country,  has  finished  its 
job  and  made  its  report.  For  a  year  and  a 
half  this  authoritative  body  held  public 
hearings  in  every  great  city  and  industrial 
center,  and  conducted  research  and  inves- 
tigation through  the  medium  of  a  large 
staff  of  experts.  The  nature  of  its  com- 
position— three  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployers, three  for  the  labor  unions  and 
three  for  the  public — guaranteed  an  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  from  every  angle. 

What  did  the  Commission  discover?  Al- 
though the  most  important  activity  of  the 
decade,  dealing  with  the  lives  of  millions 
and  the  life  of  the  nation  itself,  no  news- 
paper has  taken  the  trouble  to  print  a  com- 
plete and  understandable  analysis  of  the  re- 
port. Nor  will  the  report  itself  be  available 
except  to  those  with  money,  for  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  government  printing  office 
to  make  people  write  for  it  and  pay  for  it. 
Even  so,  only  a  limited  number  of  copies 
have  been  published.  Yet  more  than  any 
other  document  ever  compiled,  the  facts  of 
this  report  ought  to  be  known  to  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  Commission 
split  into  fragments  at  the  last.  The  three 
labor  men  and  the  three  employers  sep- 
arated widely,  each  group  standing  by  its 
class.  Of  the  three  representatives  of  the 
public,  Frank  P.  Walsh  took  his  stand  with 


labor,  while  Florence  J.  Harriman,  the  so- 
ciety woman,  and  Professor  John  R.  Com- 
mons, the  academician,  went  over  to  the 
employers.  In  the  last  analysis,  however, 
the  nine  were  as  one  in  their  agreement 
that  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest  were 
many  and  just,  and  that  the  workers  of  the 
nation  have  been  called  upon  to  suffer  great 
and  unbearable  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  an 
oligarchy  of  wealth  and  power. 

What  may  be  called  the  "Walsh  report" 
is  given  first  place  in  the  printed  volume. 
It  is  signed  by  Mr.  Walsh,  and  the  three 
labor  members,  Mr.  Austin  Garretson,  Mr. 
John  B.  Lennon  and  Mr.  James  O'Connell. 
Written  by  Mr.  Basil  Manley,  director  of 
research  and  investigation,  it  is  based  upon 
none  but  undisputed  facts  as  developed  in 
the  hearings  and  by  staff  experts.  As  set 
down  in  this  report,  the  four  fundamental 
causes  of  industrial  unrest  are  these: 

1.  Unjust  distribution  of  wealth  and  income. 

2.  Unemployment  and  denial  of  opportunity 
to  earn  a  living. 

3.  Denial  of  justice  in  the  creation,  in  the 
adjucation  and  in  the  administration  of 
law. 

4.  Denial  of  the  right  and  opportunity  to 
form  effective  organizations. 

It  is  announced  flatly  that  the  workers 
have  not  received  a  fair  share  in  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  wealth  produced  by  labor. 
While  the  wealth  of  the  country  between 
1890  and  1912  increased  188  per  cent.,  the 
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aggregate  income  of  workers  in  the  basic 
industries  increased  only  95  per  cent. 

The  Rich — 2  per  cent,  of  the  people — 
own  60  per  cent,  of  the  wealth.  The  Mid- 
dle Class — 33  per  cent,  of  the  people — own 
35  per  cent,  of  the  wealth.  The  Poor — 65 
per  cent,  of  the  people — own  5  per  cent,  of 
the  wealth.  This  means  that  less  than  two 
million  human  beings  own  20  per  cent,  more 
of  the  nation's  wealth  than  the  other  ninety 
millions. 

Three-fourths  of  the  male  wage  earners 
in  the  United  States  earn  less  than  $600  a 
year,  and  of  the  eight  million  women  at 
work,  two-thirds  receive  less  than  $8  a 
week,  and  one-half  less  than  $6  a  week. 

Against  these  figures  is  balanced  the  fact 
that  there  are  1,598  American  fortunes 
yielding  an  income  of  $100,000  or  more  per 
year,  and  forty-four  families  with  annual 
incomes  of  one  million  or  more.  Practi- 
cally all  of  these  fortunes  are  so  hedged 
about  with  restrictions  that  they  are  to  all 


and  under  conditions  which  are  practically 
prohibitive. 

Farms  of  1,000  acres  and  over,  valued  at 
two  and  one-third  billion  dollars,  comprise 
19  per  cent,  of  all  the  farm  land  in  the 
country,  and  are  owned  by  less  than  1  per 
cent,  of  farm  owners.  Of  these  huge  hold- 
ings, only  18.7  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  culti- 
vated as  compared  with  60  to  70  per  cent, 
in  farms  of  from  50  to  500  acres.  It  is 
seen,  therefore,  that  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  area  of  the  large  holdings  is  being 
held  out  of  active  use  by  the  50,000  owners, 
while  2,250,000  farmers  are  struggling  for 
a  bare  existence  on  farms  of  less  than  50 
acres,  while  an  untold  number  who  want  to 
get  to  the  land  are  tramping  city  streets, 
idle  and  wretched.  The  remedies  proposed 
are : 

1.  Prosecution  to  regain  all  land,  water 
power  and  mineral  rights  secured  from 
the  Government  by  fraud. 

2.  A  general  revision  of  land  laws,  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrie  of  "superior  use,"  and 


^As  much  as  any  report  ever  compiled  the  facts 
of  this  report  should  be  known  to  you.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  only  chance  you  will  have  to  get  these  facts. 


intents  and  purposes  absolute  perpetuities, 
passing  intact  and  enlarged  to  heirs  who 
perform  little  or  no  useful  service.  The 
Rockefeller  fortune,  for  instance,  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  2,500,000 
average  wage  earners. 

The  report  proves  the  vital  connection  of 
grinding  poverty  with  crime,  disease,  death 
and  revolt,  and  recommends  the  enactment 
of  an  inheritance  tax  so  graded  that  while 
making  generous  provision  for  the  support 
of  dependents  and  minor  children,  it  shall 
leave  no  large  accumulation  of  wealth  to 
pass  into  hands  which  had  no  share  in  its 
production.  This  revenue  should  be  re- 
served by  the  Government  for  the  extension 
of  education,  the  development  of  important 
social  services,  and  the  promotion  of  great 
constructive  works  such  as  road  building, 
irrigation  and  reforestation. 

The  principal  causes  of  unemployment 
are  set  down  as  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  lack  of  a  federal  bureau  that 
would  act  as  a  distributing  and  employing 
agency  in  connection  with  state  and  munici- 
pal bureaus,  and  the  denial  of  access  to  land 
and  natural  resources  even  when  they  are 
unused  and  unproductive,  except  at  a  price 


provision  for  forfeiture  in  case  of  actual 
non-use. 

3.  The  taxation  of  non-productive  land  the 
same  as  on  productive  land  of  the  same 
kind,  and  exemption  from  taxation  of  all 
improvements. 

In  the  matter  of  the  denial  of  justice, 
page  after  page  is  devoted  to  conclusive 
proof  of  the  class  prejudice  of  courts,  the 
inability  of  the  poor  to  prosecute  undisputed 
rightsr  disregard  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus and  trial  by  jury,  exclusion  of  workers 
from  the  right  to  serve  on  juries,  the  law- 
less brutalities  of  professional  strike-break- 
ers, unconstitutional  imprisonment,  denial 
of  free  speech  and  peaceable  assemblage, 
etc.,  etc.   These  are  the  remedies  proposed : 

1.  The  initiation  by  congress  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  will  specifically 
protect  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the 
right  to  jury  trial,  to  free  speech,  to 
peaceable  assemblage,  to  speedy  public 
trials,  to  freedom  from  excessive  bail  and 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments,  and  to  be 
free  from  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures. 

2.  A  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting 
the  courts  from  declaring  legislative  acts 
unconstitutional. 
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3.  That  the  so-called  "detective  agencies" 
used  to  break  strikes  shall  be  compelled 
to  take  out  a  federal  license,  with  regu- 
lations to  insure  the  character  of  the  em- 
ployees and  the  limitation  of  their  activ- 
ities to  the  bona  fide  business  of  detecting 
crime,  or  else  the  utter  abolition  of  such 
agencies. 

The  denial  of  the  right  of  organization, 
continues  the  report,  is  a  fundamental  cause 
of  industrial  unrest,  since  collective  action 
is  not  only  necessary  for  the  betterment  of 
wages  and  physical  conditions,  but  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  age-long  struggle  for  liberty. 
The  evils  of  graft,  factional  fights  and  false 
leadership  are  admitted,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  general  conditions  in  organ- 
ized industries  are  on  a  higher,  finer  plane 
than  in  those  unorganized.  As  a  result  of 
the  testimony  and  evidence  tending  to  prove 
that  the  legal  right  of  the  worker  to  organ- 
ize is  constantly  nullified  by  unlawful  ac- 
tion, these  recommendations  are  made  to 
Congress : 


preventable.  The  report  urges  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  which  render  unsafe 
conditions  expensive  to  the  employer,  and  a 
proper  system  of  sick  insurance,  in  itself  a 
direct  incentive  for  the  promotion  of  sani- 
tation. 

Bitter  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  insani- 
tary and  unfit  habitations  forced  upon 
workers,  and  federal  and  state  governments 
are  urged  to  formulate  constructive  meth- 
ods by  which  direct  support  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  promotion  of  improved  housing 
can  be  given. 

In  the  United  States  to-day  over  eight 
million  women  and  two  million  children  are 
at  work,  exploited  and  oppressed  to  an  ex- 
tent that  threatens  their  health  and  welfare, 
and  menaces  the  well  being  of  future  gen- 
erations. Until  women  are  given  the  vote 
so  that  they  may  protect  themselves,  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  is  recommended  by 
the  report. 

In  the  important  matter  of  industrial  con- 


^The  Rich  men,  2  per  cent,  of  us,  own  60  per  cent,  of 
our  wealth.  33  per  cent,  of  us  own  35  per  cent,  of  our 
wealth.    65  per  cent,  of  us  own  5  per  cent,  of  our  wealth. 


1.  Making  organization  a  constitutional  right, 
and  giving  this  right  every  protection. 

2.  That  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in 
its  work  of  determining  unfair  competi- 
tion, be  directed  to  take  into  account  the 
unfair  treatment  of  labor  in  all  respects, 
specifically  with  respect  to  the  refusal  to 
permit  employees  to  organize,  and  the  re- 
fusal to  meet  and  confer  with  the  author- 
ized representatives  of  employees. 

3.  That  the  Department  of  Labor  be  directed 
to  present  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  to  prosecute  before  that  body 
all  cases  of  unfair  competition  arising 
out  of  unfair  treatment  of  labor. 

What  is  more  sound?  When  one  em- 
ployer is  decent  enough  to  pay  living  wages 
and  treat  his  employees  like  human  beings, 
and  is  compelled  to  compete  with  an  em- 
ployer who  pays  starvation  wages,  is  that 
not  unfair  competition  in  its  very  essence? 

In  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor,  the  re- 
port is  firm  in  the  assertion  that  the  work- 
ing day  should  not  exceed  eight  hours,  six 
days  a  week,  and  that  all  experience  proves 
the  eight-hour  day  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
worker,  community  and  employer. 

Every  year  in  industry  35,000  people  are 
killed,  and  over  700,000  are  injured.  From 
one-third  to  one-half  of  these  accidents  are 


ditions  in  public  utilities,  the  Walsh  report 
holds  that  the  Newlands  Act,  now  confined 
to  railroads,  should  be  so  broadened  as  to 
take  in  all  public  service  corporations  doing 
an  interstate  business.  The  Board  of  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  must  have  the  power 
to  create  an  advisory  council,  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees, for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  panel 
of  names  from  which  impartial  arbitrators 
may  be  chosen.  Boards  of  investigation 
under  the  Newlands  Act  are  also  urged. 

Straightforward  and  fact-based  attack  is 
made  upon  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
monopolies  on  account  of  their  overcapital- 
ization, exorbitant  rates,  low  wage  scale, 
and  the  spy  systems  and  black  lists  that  en- 
able them  to  keep  their  employees  in  a  state 
of  fear  and  slavery.  The  transmission  of 
intelligence  is  a  function  specifically  re- 
served by  the  Constitution  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  report  insists  strongly 
upon  government  ownership  of  both  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  systems. 

The  overcapitalization  of  the  Pullman 
company  is  demonstrated  by  these  figures: 
capitalization  increased  from  $36,000,000  to 
$120,000,000  without  the  investment  of  a 
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single  dollar  on  the  part  of  stockholders; 
cash  and  stock  dividends  of  $231,000,000 
paid  during  life  of  company  on  an  actual 
cash  investment  of  $32,601,238. 

In  the  face  of  these  rich  returns,  the  cor- 
poration is  convicted  of  mean,  sordid  treat- 
ment of  employees  to  an  extreme  degree. 
The  remedies  suggested  are  an  anti-tipping 
law,  and  the  inclusion  of  Pullman  porters 
and  conductors  in  the  protective  laws  now 
governing  railroad  employees. 

With  reference  to  railroads,  these  specific 
findings  are  made :  filthy,  overcrowded  con- 
struction camps,  extortionate  commissaries 
and  grafting  foremen;  the  maintenance  of 
little  private  armies  and  arsenals  for  un- 
lawful use  during  strikes ;  so-called  "volun- 
tary benefit  associations"  that  cheat  the  em- 
ployees and  prevent  them  from  receiving 
just  damages  in  event  of  accident.  The 
remedies  proposed  are: 

L  A  federal  code  of  sanitary  regulations  for 
labor  camps.  < 


candidate,  the  establishment  will  cease  to 
be  operated. 

Figures  are  given  to  show  that  the  lives 
of  millions  of  wage  earners  are  subject  to 
the  dictation  of  a  small  group  of  industrial 
dictators  who  have  no  interest  except  in 
dividends,  being  content  to  remain  in  ig- 
norance and  indifference  where  the  human 
element  is  concerned.  Six  financial  groups 
and  affiliated  interests  employ  2,651,684 
wage  earners,  and  have  a  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  $19,875,200,000.  This  domination 
does  not  stop  with  industry,  but  is  being 
extended  to  education  and  social  service  by 
the  creation  of  enormous  privately  managed 
funds  for  indefinite  purposes.  Two  of  these 
"foundations" — the  Rockefeller  and  Car- 
negie— have  funds  amounting  to  $250,- 
000,000,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  $13,- 
500,000,  a  sum  twice  as  great  as  the  annual 
appropriations  of  the  federal  government 
for  education  and  social  service. 


^Three-fourths  of  the  male  wage  earners  in  the  United 
States  earn  less  than  $600  per  year — Think  that  over — 
How  well  could  you  and  your  family  live  on  that  sum? 


2.  Prohibiting  corporations  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce  from  compelling  em- 
ployees to  sign  releases  from  liability  for 
accidents. 

3.  Prohibiting  interstate  employers  from 
compelling  contribution  to  benefit  funds, 
and  the  participation  of  employees  in 
management  of  voluntary  benefit  funds. 

4.  State  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  pro- 
tection of  railroad  property,  and  regula- 
tion by  federal  statute  of  the  employment 
and  use  of  police  on  interstate  railroads. 

The  undemocratic,  feudalistic  control  of 
the  workers  in  isolated  communities  is  dealt 
with  at  length,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  "closed  camps"  of  Colorado,  and 
these  recommendations  are  made: 

1.  Appropriate  state  legislation  providing 
that  where  communities  develop,  even 
upon  privately  owned  land,  the  powers  of 
civil  government  shall  not  be  interfered 
with,  and  that  the  rights  of  free  speech, 
peaceable  assemblage,  unmolested  move- 
ments, shall  stand  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  rights  of  persons  in  public  communi- 
ties. 

2.  Public  lands,  containing  timber  or  min- 
erals, to  be  leased  hereafter,  not  sold. 

3.  That  it  shall  constitute  intimidation  for 
any  employer  to  notify  his  workmen  that 
in  event  of  the  election  of  any  particular 


The  report  is  firmly  convinced  that  these 
"foundations"  are  full  of  present  menace 
as  well  as  future  peril,  and  suggests  as  a 
remedy  that  they  be  compelled  to  accept 
federal  charters  containing  full  provision 
for  proper  control,  inspection  and  publicity. 

A  sound  agricultural  base  is  essential  to 
national  prosperity,  yet  the  report  points 
out  that  every  year  sees  the  alarming 
growth  of  tenancy,  and  greater  hardships 
for  the  farmer  who  is  trying  to  hold  his 
land  and  make  a  living.  The  bitter  strug- 
gle in  the  cities  has  been  permitted  to  over- 
shadow the  equally  bitter  struggle  that  is 
going  on  in  the  country.  All  too  little  help- 
ful attention  has  been  given  to  the  farmer 
and  his  problem. 

A  chief  difficulty  is  inability  to  obtain 
the  necessary  credit  to  better  and  improve 
land  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  long 
time.  Germany  and  other  European  coun- 
tries enable  the  small  farmer  to  borrow 
money  as  cheaply  as  the  great  banker, 
spreading  payments  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years  or  more.  Only  in  America  is  the 
agriculturist  turned  over  to  usurers. 

Land  speculators  and  huge  corporations, 
developing  rapidly,   make   it  increasingly 
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difficult  for  the  tenant  to  become  an  owner, 
or  for  the  small  farmer  to  enlarge  his  hold- 
ings. The  Irish  Land  Bill  and  the  Aus- 
tralian system  of  state  colonization  buy  the 
unused  tracts  of  absentee  landlords,  cut 
them  up  into  parcels,  and  sell  them  to  farm- 
ers, the  deferred  payments  running  seventy 
years  at  3  per  cent.  In  addition,  loans  are 
made  to  cover  the  cost  of  stock  and  farm 
implements. 

The  report  urges  the  instant  development 
of  a  sound  rural  credit  system,  also  lancf 
banks,  mortgage  associations  and  credit 
unions.  Legislation  is  suggested  for  longer 
time  farm  leases  that  will  make  for  fair 
rents  and  security  of  tenure,  and  land 
courts  to  pass  on  questions  concerning  land- 
lords and  tenants.  Emphasis  is  put  upon 
the  necessity  of  exempting  all  farm  im- 
provements from  taxation,  so  that  the  bona 
fide  farmer  will  no  longer  be  penalized  for 
his  industry. 

Every  harvest  season  witnesses  confusion 


ment  of  cannon,  gatling  guns,  etc.,  except 
to  military  agencies;  state  legislation  re- 
quiring deputy  sheriffs  to  be  bona  fide  resi- 
dents of  the  state  and  men  without  criminal 
records,  and  that  they  shall  not  receive  pay 
from  either  strikers  or  employers;  prohibi- 
tion of  the  transportation  of  men  from  state 
to  state  for  use  as  guards  or  agents  either 
of  employers  or  employees,  requirement 
that  all  employment  agencies  shall  give  full 
notice  of  the  existence  of  a  strike. 

A  proclamation  of  martial  law  by  a  gov- 
ernor shall  have  no  effect  upon  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  laws,  statutes,  nor  upon 
jurisdiction  of  courts  and  other  civil  au- 
thorities; the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cannot 
be  suspended  by  the  military;  ordinary 
courts  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  for 
the  punishment  of  crime,  and  in  the  case  of 
indictable  crimes,  soldiers  as  well  as  ci- 
vilians may  not  be  tried  by  court-martial; 
prisoners  arrested  by  the  militia  must  be 
handed   over  to   civil   authorities  within 


^Of  the  eight  million  women  working  for  their  living 
two-thirds  receive  less  than  $8  per  week  and  one-half 
less  than  $6  per  week.     How  about  that  ?     Think  it  over. 


and  loss  in  the  grain  region.  In  one  dis- 
trict there  are  not  enough  hands,  and  in 
another,  there  are  three  hands  for  every 
job.  The  idle  and  the  criminal  pour  in 
with  the  worthy  and  industrious,  there  is 
no  machinery  for  elimination  or  distribu- 
tion, and,  as  a  consequence,  the  grain  belt 
is  visited  annually  with  a  ''hobo"  problem 
of  extreme  exasperation.  The  report  em-_ 
phasizes  the  value  of  a  national  employ- 
ment exchange  in  meeting  the  labor  need 
of  the  farmer,  but,  above  everything  else, 
demands  the  enactment  of  rural  credit  leg- 
islation. 

Congress  is  much  exercised  over  the 
question  of  preparedness.  What  phase  of 
national  defense  is  more  vital  than  wise 
development  of  the  industry  upon  which  de- 
pends a  nation's  food?  Rural  credits  is  a 
reform  far  more  important  than  battleships. 

For  the  judicial  settlement  of  labor  claims 
and  complaints,  there  is  recommendation  of 
industrial  courts  and  public  defenders. 

As  a  means  of  ridding  industrial  disputes 
of  their  violence,  bloodshed  and  rioting,  and 
preventing  the  brutal  tyrannies  of  the  mili- 
tia during  strikes,  the  report  makes  these 
proposals:  prohibiting  the  interstate  ship- 


twenty-four  hours;  the  militia  should  not 
be  permitted  to  enter  and  search  private 
houses  for  arms  without  a  warrant;  the 
militia  shall  not  have  power  to  establish 
press  censorships,  restrict  free  speech  or  in- 
terfere with  the  right  of  peaceable  assem- 
blage except  under  process  of  the  courts; 
no  private  guards,  detectives  nor  employees 
of  either  party  shall  be  accepted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  militia. 

In  the  United  States  to-day  there  are 
about  five  million  migratory  workers,  los- 
ing health,  strength,  ambition  and  self-re- 
spect through  being  forced  to  steal  train 
rides,  fester  in  filthy  lodging  houses,  and  to 
beg  in  their  long  periods  of  involuntary 
idleness.  The  report  suggests  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  devise  some 
feasible  plan  of  cheap  transportation  for 
these  men,  the  establishment  of  cheap  and 
sanitary  workingmen's  hotels  after  the  Ger- 
man plan,  and  the  development  by  city,  state 
and  nation  of  farm  colonies  for  "down  and 
outs." 

In  order  to  bring  some  measure  of  com- 
mon-sense efficiency  to  bear  upon  the  twin 
problems  of  unemployment  and  migratory 
labor,  the  report  urges  the  establishment  of 
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a  national  employment  exchange  under  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  power  to  regu- 
late private  agencies,  and  to  cement  state 
and  municipal  employment  bureaus  into  one 
harmonious  whole.  This  board  should  have 
the  power  to  investigate  and  prepare  plans 
for  the  regularization  of  employment,  the 
utilization  of  great  public  works  to  fill  in 
periods  of  business  depression,  and  insur- 
ance against  unemployment. 

Each  of  the  thiry-odd  million  wage  earn- 
ers in  the  United  States  loses  an  average 
of  nine  days  a  year  through  sickness,  a 
money  loss  of  $680,000,000.  Great  atten- 
tion is  given  to  accident  prevention,  yet  ac- 
cidents cause  only  one-seventh  as  much 
destitution  as  does  sickness,  and  one-fif- 
teenth as  much  as  does  unemployment.  Un- 
employment is  largely  due  to  sickness,  and 
sickness  in  turn  follows  unemployment. 
Thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  cases  requiring 
charitable  relief  are  immediately  due  to 
sickness. 


gation,  and  based  upon  undisputed  facts.  In 
a  supplemental  report  signed  by  Commis- 
sioners Walsh,  Lennon,  O'Connell  and  Gar- 
retson,  there  are  findings  in  favor  of  equal 
suffrage,  the  abolition  of  private  ownership 
of  coal  mines,  the  six-day  working  week, 
minimum  wage  laws  for  women,  and  the 
inclusion  of  all  wage-earning  women  in 
eight-hour  day  legislation.  It  is  held  also 
that  the  direct  cause  of  the  Colorado  strike 
was  the  refusal  of  the  operators  to  meet 
and  confer  with  representatives  of  the 
strikers,  and  that  the  final  and  full  respon- 
sibility for  this  refusal  must  be  placed  upon 
the  Rockefellers,  father  and  son.  The  in- 
formation is  likewise  conveyed  that  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King  refused  to  answer  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  real  purposes  of  the  million- 
dollar  investigation  into  industrial  unrest, 
and  Congress  is  asked  to  summon  them 
before  the  House  of  Representatives. 


^More  than  four-fifths  of  the  large  farm  holdings  are 
held  out  of  active  use  by  the  50,000  owners  while 
2,250,000  farmers   struggle    to   live   on    small  farms. 


The  report  stands  for  a  governmental 
system  of  sick  insurance,  the  fund  to  be 
created  by  joint  contributions  in  this  pro- 
portion: workers,  50  per  cent;  employers, 
40  per  cent;  government,  10  per  cent. 

While  admitting  the  great  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  industry  by  scientific  manage- 
ment, the  report  holds  that  its  present  con- 
duct does  not  contain  proper  protection  for 
the  worker,  any  progressive  means  of  in- 
dustrial education  or  any  opportunity  for 
industrial  democracy. 

Indoor  manufacture  in  penitentiaries  is 
condemned  unsparingly,  and  the  substitution 
of  outdoor  work  upon  state  farms  and  state 
roads  is  urged,  also  some  measure  of  com- 
pensation for  convicts  so  employed. 

The  report  recites  the  utter  failure  of 
America's  immigration  policy,  and  urges  the 
education  of  adult  aliens  along  academic, 
civic  and  vocational  lines,  also  that  all  im- 
migrants shall  be  required,  under  penalty  of 
deportation,  to  commence  the  naturalization 
process  within  six  months  from  the  time  of 
entry. 

So  much  for  the  report  framed  by  Mr. 
Manley,  director  of  Research  and  Investi- 


Commissioners  Walsh,  Lennon  and 
O'Connell  join  in  a  finding  that  the  money 
with  which  the  Rockefeller  fund  was  cre- 
ated and  is  maintained,  consists  of  the 
wages  of  workers  withheld  by  means  of 
economic  pressure,  violation  of  law,  cun- 
ning and  violence.  Congress  is  asked  to 
put  the  Foundation  out  of  business,  and  if 
the  founders  have  parted  with  the  title  to 
the  money,  as  they  claim  they  have,  that 
it  be  taken  over  and  used  by  the  state  for 
social  purposes. 

Professor  Commons  and  Mrs.  Harriman, 
representing  the  public,  and  Mr.  Aishton, 
Mr.  Weinstock  and  Mr.  Ballard,  represent- 
ing the  employers,  refused  to  sign  the 
Manley  report.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  re- 
port, based  upon  public  hearings  and  staff 
investigation,  contained  "no  statements  of 
fact  affecting  any  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons, which  have  not  been  submitted  to  the 
parties  directly  concerned,  or  which  have 
not  been  quoted  from  documents  submitted 
by  them  or  from  their  public  testimony." 

Not  in  the  Commons-Harriman  report, 
or  the  report  signed  by  the  three  employer 
members,  is  there  the  slightest  effort  made 
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to  dispute  a  single  fact  in  the  Manley  re- 
port. Does  not  this  silence  prove  the 
truth  of  the  direct  and  terrible  charges? 

Mr.  Weinstock  agrees  with  Mr.  Walsh, 
Lennon,  O'Connell  and  Garretson  that  the 
fundamental  sources  of  industrial  unrest 
are  (i)  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  and 
income,  (2)  unemployment  and  denial  of 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living,  (3)  denial  of 
justice  in  the  creation,  adjudication  and 
administration  of  law,  (4)  denial  of  the 
right  and  opportunity  to  form  effective  or- 
ganizations. He  also  joins  them  in  recom- 
mending state  and  municipal  ownership  of 
all  public  utilities. 

Mr.  Ballard,  in  a  separate  report,  holds 
that  industrial  unrest  springs  from  low 
wages,  unemployment,  development  of 
large  industries,  long  working  hours  and 
insanitary  conditions,  and  unsatisfactory 
rural  conditions. 

He  expresses  himself  firmly  in  favor  of 


ter  to  protect  itself  against  exploitation 
and  oppression.  .  .  .  Collective  bargain- 
ing, when  fairly  and  properly  conducted, 
is  conducive  to  the  best  good  of  the  em- 
ployer, the  worker  and  society." 

Their  one  excuse  for  refusal  to  sign  the 
Manley  report  is  that  it  ascribes  all  the 
responsibility  for  industrial  unrest  to  em- 
ploying evils,  and  fails  to  give  sufficient 
importance  to  such  evils  of  unionism  as 
violence,  jurisdictional  disputes,  restriction 
of  output,  closed  shop,  sympathetic  strikes, 
etc.,  etc. 

Both  the  Manley  report  and  a  supple- 
mental report  by  Mr.  Lennon  and  Mr. 
O'Connell  meet  this  accusation  with  the 
flat  answer  that  all  the  evidence  submitted 
to  the  Commission  proved  that  these  evils 
were  in  no  sense  the  causes  of  industrial 
unrest,  but  the  results.  "So  long  as  labor 
organizations  are  forced  by  employers  to 
fight  for  the  mere  right  to  exist,  and  so 
long  as  wages  paid  to  labor  are  so  low  that 


C[  Every  year  in  industry  35,000  people  are  killed  and 
700,000  are  injured — 100  a  day  are  killed,  2,000  injured 
— At  least  one-third  of  these  accidents  are  preventable. 


minimum  wage  legislation,  a  federal  em- 
ployment exchange,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws,  sick  insurance,  national  charters 
for  corporations  doing  an  interstate  busi- 
ness, a  national  eight-hour  day  law,  gov- 
ernment aid  for  rural  schools,  rural  cred- 
its, and  the  extension  of  income  and  in- 
heritance taxes. 

The  report  signed  by  the  three  employ- 
ing members — Mr.  Aishton,  Mr.  Ballard 
and  Mr.  Weinstock — is  even  more  remark- 
able for  its  admissions.  They  do  not  deny 
the  Manley  report  in  any  particular,  but 
admit  freely  that  employers  have  crushed 
the  rights  of  workers,  attempted  to  defeat 
democracy  by  corrupt  control  of  courts  and 
legislatures,  exploited  women  and  children, 
smashed  remedial  industrial  legislation,  em- 
ployed criminals  as  strike  breakers,  bribed 
labor  leaders,  suppressed  free  speech  and 
the  right  of  peaceable  assemblage,  broken 
contracts  with  labor,  and  enforced  long 
hours,  insanitary  conditions  and  low  wage 
schedules.    Mark  this  admission: 

"There  is,  therefore,  no  gainsaying  the 
fact  that  labor  has  many  grievances,  and 
that  it  is  thoroughly  justified  in  organizing 
and  in  spreading  organization  in  order  bet- 


the  unorganized  wage  earner  often  sees  no 
choice  except  that  between  resorting  to 
such  weapons,  or  seeing  himself  and  his 
family  sink  below  the  poverty  line,  just  so 
long  will  these  evils  at  times  manifest 
themselves  as  symptoms  of  the  worker's 
desperation.  .  .  .  Experience  shows  that 
the  evils  complained  of  disappear  rapidly 
in  labor  organizations  as  soon  as  the  or- 
ganization prevails  over  the  opposition  of 
the  employers." 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  all  the  great 
labor  wars  of  the  last  decade — Colorado, 
West  Virginia,  Lawrence,  Paterson, 
Wheatland,  Michigan — were  not  union 
fights  for  better  wages  and  shorter  hours, 
but  the  revolts  of  unorganised  workers 
made  desperate  by  oppression. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  re- 
port drawn  up  by  Professor  Commons,  and 
signed  by  Mrs.  Harriman  and  the  three 
employer  members.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
others,  it  does  not  contain  any  denial  or 
disproof  of  the  facts  of  the  Manley  report, 
and  is  put  forward  as  a  "constructive  doc- 
ument." Let  us  see  wherein  this  construc- 
tiveness  lies. 
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The  one  idea  of  the  report  is  the  creation 
of  commissions !  State  and  federal  bodies 
to  have  full  charge  of  the  administration  of 
all  labor  laws,  industrial  safety  and  sanita- 
tion, workmen's  compensation,  employment 
offices,  immigration,  industrial  education 
and  everything  else.  Each  commission  to 
consist  of  three  commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  President  or  the  governor,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  six-year  terms.  An  Ad- 
visory Council  consisting  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  Secretary  of  Commerce,  ten  em- 
ployers and  ten  workers.  These  Industrial 
Commissions  to  make  and  publish  investi- 
gations and  recommendations  on  all  labor 
subjects.  All  orders  of  these  Commissions 
to  be  subject  to  a  review  by  the  courts,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  Commissions  must  sus- 
pend prosecutions.  The  Commissions  to 
render  legal  aid  to  "deserving  workmen" 
in  the  adjustment  of  disputes  other  than 
collective  disputes,  and  to  have  the  right 
to  appoint  Chief  Mediators  with  powers 


The  one  other  feature  of  the  Commons 
report  is  its  almost  fulsome  laudation  of 
"foundations"  and  the  benefits  of  private 
philanthropy. 

Mr.  Walsh,  speaking  for  himself  and  the 
three  labor  members,  dissents  from  the 
Commons  report  in  toto,  tearing  it  to 
pieces  for  these  reasons:  That  the  entire 
plan  is  opposed  to  the  habits,  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  American  people,  being 
absolutely  undemocratic  and  antagonistic 
to  the  established  principles  of  representa- 
tive government;  that  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions are  impractical  and  impossible  of 
performance;  that  it  opens  up  unlimited 
opportunities  for  graft  and  corruption;  and 
that  if  the  ponderous  legal  machinery  could 
be  put  in  operation,  it  would  mean  the  sub- 
jection of  workers  to  the  whim  and  caprice 
of  an  army  of  officials,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  autocratic  control  over  the  busi- 
ness operations  of  employers. 


^Wage  earners  are  subject  to  the  dictation  of  a 
very  few  industrial  dictators — Six  financial  groups  and 
their    affiliated   interests    employ    2,651,684  workers. 


limited  to  voluntary  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation. The  Federal  Commission  to  have 
charge  of  all  subsidies  granted  to  the  states 
for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education, 
safety,  employment  and  other  like  matters. 
A  federal  inheritance  tax,  the  income  so 
derived  to  be  handed  over"  to  the  Federal 
Industrial  Commission.  Also  the  millions 
derived  from  the  head  tax  on  immigrants. 
The  whole  control  of  immigration  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  federal  commission. 

Aside  from  the  recommendation  of  this 
amazing  machinery,  the  report  finds  in 
favor  of  these  recommendations  made  in 
the  Walsh  report:  eight-hour  day  and  six- 
day  week;  federal  license  for  the  so-called 
"detective  agencies;"  prohibition  of  inter- 
state shipments  of  arms  and  guards  during 
strikes;  all  parties  arrested  by  militia  to 
be  turned  over  to  civil  authorities;  mini- 
mum wage;  condemnation  of  Colorado 
conditions  which  show  the  control  of  cor- 
porations over  labor  and  politics;  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  sickness,  invalid- 
ity and  old-age  insurance;  government  aid 
in  the  matter  of  putting  people  on  the  land; 
direct  legislation,  including  the  right  to  re- 
call all  officials,  judges  not  excepted. 


The  one  other  report  in  the  volume  is  a 
study  of  industrial  education  by  Commis- 
sioner Lennon  which  recommends  compul- 
sory continuation  daytime  schools  on  the 
time  and  at  the  expense  of  employers,  and 
voluntary  night  schools  for  both  academic 
and  vocational  training  for  boys  and  girls 
at  work,  and  also  for  adults  who  desire 
further  knowledge  which  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  vocation.  The  work 
to  be  part  of  the  public  school  system,  en- 
tirely free,  and  under  a  plan  of  manage- 
ment that  would  give  workers  and  employ- 
ers a  voice  in  the  control. 

So  ends  the  analysis  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations ! 
Study  carefully,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
under  all  surface  disagreements,  dictated 
by  class  prejudice,  there  is  entire  agree- 
ment upon  these  two  fundamental  facts: 
(1)  the  truth  of  labor's  claim  that  it  has 
been  cheated,  robbed,  oppressed  and 
stripped  of  supposed  rights;  (2)  the  neces- 
sity of  social  justice  laws  that  have  hith- 
erto been  denounced  as  "radical." 

The  findings  and  recommendations  are 
up  to  Congress. 
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A  Statement  of  the  Purposes  of 
the  Recently  Formed  Committee 
on  Industrial  Relations 

BY  GEORGE  P.  WEST 

A  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations  has 
been  organized  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations, a  digest  of  whose  report  you  have 
just  read.  This  Committee  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations will  have  offices  in  the  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C.  It  has  been  organized 
by  men  and  women  in  and  out  of  the  labor 
movement  who  believe  that  the  way  to  strike 
for  humanity,  freedom  and  justice  is  to  strike 
for  the  working  class  in  its  struggle  against 
industrial  tyranny. 

The  investigations  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  showed 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  wage  earners 
earn  enough  to  maintain  a  family  in  comfort; 
that  millions  of  hard-working  men  and  women 
never  know  security  or  leisure  or  those  com- 
forts and  luxuries  that  make  life  worth  liv- 
ing; that  the  great  basic  industries  are  in  the 


The  Committee  will  not  be  a  lobbying  or- 
ganization. It  will  rather  help  to  create  the 
impulse  for  such  legislation  as  is  needed  to 
free  the  workers  and  leave  them  free  to  work 
out  an  industrial  democracy. 

Before  Congress  this  winter  the  Committee 
will  confine  its  efforts  to  the  demand  for  the 
printing  of  200,000  copies  of  the  Commission's 
report;  the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting 
interstate  shipment  of  strike,  breakers,  armed 
guards  and  machine  guns ;  the  enactment  of 
legislation  providing  for  democratically 
chosen  Federal  juries;  and  measures  to  re- 
quire government  manufacture  of  munitions 
and  battleships ;  to  raise  whatever  revenues 
are  required  for  the  army  and  navy  by  tax- 
ing the  rich,  through  inheritance  and  income 
taxes;  and  to  insure  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  democracy  in  any  military  organiza- 
tion that  may  be  established  or  recognized.  In 
addition  the  Committee  will  use  its  influence 
to  resist  the  passage  of  unfavorable  legisla- 
tion and  the  repeal  of  such  measures  as  the 
Seamen's  Act. 

Another  immediate  task  undertaken  by  the 
Commission  is  to  utilize  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  a  forum  where  cases  of  labor 
exploitation  can  be  exposed.   This  can  be  done 


^Startling  figures  in  this  space  on  the  previous 
pages?  Think  so?  Read  the  whole  story  and  see 
just  what  actually  was  discovered  by  this  commission. 


control  of  a  handful  of  men,  who  have 
amassed  huge  profits  which  they  hand  down 
to  heirs  together  with  the  arbitrary  power 
over  the  lives  of  others  which  huge  wealth 
gives  them;  that  political  democracy  means 
little  or  nothing  to  men  and  women  whose 
opportunity  to  work  is  controlled  by  a  huge 
corporation,  and  who  must  work^on  the  terms 
laid  down  by  that  corporation  or  starve. 

Organized  labor  is  to-day  the  foremost 
force  in  America  for  freedom,  justice  and 
humanity.  It,  better  than  any  other  agency, 
can  accomplish  the  emancipation  of  the 
worker. 

The  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations  has 
been  formed  in  recognition  *  of  this  and  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  cooperation  of 
all  forces  favorable  to  organization  and  to 
democracy  in  industry. 

The  Committee's  effort  will  be  to  keep  be- 
fore the  public  the  injustice  and  suffering 
which  exist  where  labor  is  not  organized ;  and 
to  expose  those  perversions  of  government 
authority  in  city,  state  and  nation  which  "pre- 
vent a  fair  and  free  field  to  those  who  are 
carrying  the  message  of  organization. 

The  Committee  will  be  an  agency  for  the 
distribution  of  accurate  information  regard- 
ing working  and  living  conditions  in  industry; 
strikes  and  the  methods  used  by  employers 
and  public  authorities  in  breaking  them ;  and 
any  other  information  that  the  public  should 
have  to  enable  it  to  use  rightly  the  tremendous 
force  of  its  sentiment. 


by  insisting  that  the  Commission  consider  long 
hours,  the  payment  of  unfair  wages  and  other 
forms  of  oppression  as  one  form  of  unfair 
competition.  The  Trade  Commission  if  it  did 
this  would  not  be  acting  in  any  sense  as  a 
wage  commission,  but  would  be  merely  asked 
to  declare  that  the  worst  employers  were  un- 
fair as  compared  with  the  best,  leaving  the 
standard  to  be  constantly  raised  by  the  play 
of  outside  forces,  and  notably  by  the  efforts 
of  organized  labor. 

The  members  of  the  new  committee  are 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  of  Kansas  City,  who  is  chair- 
man as  he  was  chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
mission; James  O'Connell,  of  Washington; 
John  B.  Lennon,  of  Bloomington,  and  Austin 
B.  Garretson,  of'  Cedar  Rapids,  the  three  labor 
members  of  the  Federal  Commission;  John  P. 
White,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers; John  Fitzpatrick,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor;  Agnes  Nestor,  of 
Chicago,  and  Helen  Marot,  of  New  York, 
representing  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League;  Amos  Pinchot,  of  New  York;  Fred- 
eric C.  Howe,  of  New  York;  Bishop  C  D. 
Williams,  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  De- 
troit, and  Dante  Barton,  until  recently  of 
Kansas  City  and  now  of  Washington.  The 
staff  consists  of  Basil  M.  Manly,  director; 
George  P.  West,  editor,  and  Otto  F.  Bradley, 
secretary.  Mr.  Manly  was  director  of  re- 
search and  investigation  and  Mr.  West  di- 
rector of  publicity  for  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion. 


Albert  Otis 


THE  little  church  bells  sent  forth  their 
deep  tones  along  the  roadway  of 
grim  and  ancient  Kilauea.  Their 
monotonous  music  raced  along  up  the  pre- 
cipitous green  slopes,  leaping  into  the  crisp 
diamond  air  above  and  on  into  the  far  blue 
sky.  A  sun,  whose  brilliance  seemed  lost 
in  a  sky  almost  as  bright  as  itself,  trans- 
formed the  countryside  into  an  unreal  land 
of  lemon-yellow,  rose-madder  and  blue — a 
land  like  a  painting  by  Turner,  devoid  of 
everything  heavy  and  gross.  The  few  tour- 
ists who  hurried  by  from  the  Volcano 
House  seemed  out  of  place  in  this  land  of 
mirage.  Their  talk  was  too  loud,  their 
laughter  too  harsh,  their  reality  was  like  a 
blasphemy. 

As  the  figure  of  a  young  woman  drove 
past  them  toward  the  chapel  further  on, 
an  involuntary  hush  passed  over  them. 
They  looked  at  her  with  a  touch  of  wonder, 
as  though  realizing  their  isolation  and 
ashamed  of  their  desecration  of  so  holy  a 
day.  The  girl  seemed  to  personify  the  day's 
calm  spirit.  Her  face  was  pale  and  thought- 
ful;  her  eyes  reflected  the  vastness  of  the 
hills  and  air;  and  her  jet-black  curls  sym- 
bolized the  shadowy  mystery  of  this  south- 
ern land  which  the  white  man  has  forever 
profaned.  She  was  youthful,  as  is  the  spirit 
of  the  island  people,  yet  she  exhaled  that 
subtle  sadness  which  one  feels  in  their 
music  and  language.  Hers  was  the  youth 
which  has  had  more  than  its  share  of  those 
sorrows  which,  instead  of  making  old,  only 
make  beautiful.  Her  beauty  was  not  alone 
.  superficial ;  there  was  an  added  intangi- 
bility, as  with  the  beauty  of  an  exotic  flower 
or  with  the  serenity  of  a  south  sea  island 
twilight.    She  went  by  silently,  her  head 


bent  a  little  forward  as  if  in  meditation. 
At  the  sight  of  her,  those  in  the  roadway, 
both  men  and  women,  felt  more  alive  to  the 
still  glory  about  them,  more  inclined  to  si- 
lence and  meditation. 

"So,"  said  one  man  to  his  companion,  "in 
spite  of  our  experience  there  are  after  all 
some  lovely  island  girls  left."  He  was  a 
poet,  and  added:  "That  one  seemed  like  a 
moonlight  night." 

"Did  you  see  her  mouth?"  the  other 
asked  enthusiastically.  He,  too,  was  a  poet. 
"It  was  like  a  poinsettia.  And  her  face 
was  that  of  a  sensuous  nun,  unawakened  as 
yet,  but  like  smoldering  Mokuaweoweo, 
only  waiting  until  the  right  combination  of 
events,  and  then — you  can  guess  the  re- 
sults." 

A  LTHOUGH  the  speaker  had  a  reputa- 
tion  as  a  man  who  knows  women,  he 
was  far  afield  in  his  present  estimate.  In 
the  first  place  Lilly  Dinan  was  not  a  native 
of  the  islands.  Neither  was  she  an  un- 
awakened child.  Nor  yet  did  she  even  re- 
motely resemble  a  nun.  To  the  contrary, 
she  belonged  to  a  class  which  modern  eth- 
ical culturists  designate  as  "outcasts."  But, 
like  many  species  of  flowers,  Lilly  had  re- 
tained her  pristine  loveliness  in  the  most 
adverse  surroundings.  It  was  true  she  was 
on  her  way  to  church.  But  it  was  not  alto- 
gether her  instincts  that  led  her  to  sanc- 
tuary. She  was  acting  under  orders  from 
her. husband;  and  orders  from  him  were  to 
be  obeyed  while  life  remained. 

For  three  months  she  had  been  weary  of 
the  life  from  which  she  had  sprung.  She 
desired  to  leave  it,  to  embrace  an  existence 
which  held  only  simple  joys  without  dan- 
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gers  or  surprises.  The  woman  in  Lilly 
Dinan  had  awakened  at  the  warmth  of  a 
genuine  love.  She  had  had  many  suitors, 
but  until  she  met  Harry  Franklin,  no  one 
had  aroused  in  her  a  constant  desire  for 
their  presence.  Not  one  had  been  able  to 
make  himself  necessary,  to  inspire  in  her 
both  confidence  and  fear. 

But  with  Franklin  it  was  different.  She 
feared  him;  yet  she  wanted  nothing  more 
than  to  forego  the  fierce  excitements  of  a 
life  lived  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  with 
its  consequent  rewards  and  risks — a  life 
which  she  realized  held  a  deep  and  funda- 
mental joy  and  a  challenge  to  all  who  fol- 
lowed it.  She  had  been  forced  into  the  life 
as  a  child,  but  she  had  never  complained. 
She  lived  it  objectively:  spiritually  she 
had  remained  aloof.  True,  she  had  felt 
the  lure  of  its  wildness,  its  romantic  out- 
lawry, its  dangers;  and  she  had  no  grudge 
against  the  law-abiding  classes  out  of  whose 
stupidity  she  made  capital. 

^^TOW,  more  than  ever,  her  past  actions 
seemed  to  belong  to  another  existence, 
to  another  Lilly  Dinan.  The  conservatism 
which  hides  in  the  depths  of  all  women's 
hearts  was  slowly  asserting  itself,  bring- 
ing with  it  the  consciousness  of  a  long- 
dormant  protective  instinct.  She  feared  to 
look  frankly  into  the  future,  knowing  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  gained  suste- 
nance by  the  means  she  and  Franklin  em- 
ployed were  sooner  or  later  broken  by  the 
law  they  held  so  lightly.  This  fact  meant 
more  to  her  now  than  formerly,  for  sepa- 
ration from  Franklin  spelled  tragedy,  and 
she  shrank  from  it.  She  had  resolved  sev- 
eral times  to  try  to  persuade  him  to  give 
up  the  game  before  it  was  too  late,  though 
she  knew  it  would  be  no  easy  matter.  He 
had  not  been  born  to  it,  and  experienced  no 
intimate  fear  of  its  consequences.  But  she 
knew  fear,  and  had  always  known  it.  And 
to-day  that  fear  gripped  her  heart  with 
unusual  tenacity  as  she  traversed  the  path 
that  led  to  the  bungalow-like  villa  where 
she  was  temporarily  living. 

Harry  Franklin  sat  on  the  big  veranda 
awaiting  her.  He  was  in  earnest  conver- 
sation with  a  weazened,  wrinkled  man  pre- 
maturely old  from  long  years  spent  in  the 
pounding  tropical  sun.  Franklin  was  a 
clean-cut  young  man  scarcely  out  of  his 
twenties,  lithe,  athletic  and  with  the  unde- 
niable marks  of  gentle  breeding — a  striking 
contrast  to  his  carelessly  clad,  heavy  fea- 
tured companion. 


As  Lilly  mounted  the  steps  both  men  rose 
to  greet  her.  A  Jap  rushed  forward  to  take 
charge  of  her  horse.  Stiffly  the  older  man 
came  forward  and  led  her  to  a  chair  with 
a  chivalry  which,  though  affable,  had  grown 
awkward  through  desuetude.  Franklin  sat 
down  without  a  word. 

A  T  Woo  Ching  Fang's,  overlooking  the 
historic  old  Plaza  of  Los  Angeles, 
Lilly  Dinan  and  Franklin  had  foregathered 
five  weeks  ago  to  discuss  future  plans  with 
their  old  friend  and  "business  partner,"  Red 
Bernheim.  A  change  of  venue  was  impera- 
tive, for,  since  their  Arcadia  adventure,  the 
City  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  had  be- 
come untenable.  San  Francisco  also  was 
unavailable,  being  too  busy  rebuilding  after 
the  earthquake  to  pay  much  heed  to  sensa- 
tional methods  of  amassing  easy  fortunes. 
Seattle,  now  that  the  spring  freshet  had 
again  opened  the  Yukon,  was  divested  of 
miners,  and  the  regular  inhabitants  were 
more  than  taken  care  of  by  a  large  and 
competent  brigade  of  light-fingered  gentry. 
Portland  was  too  new  and  offered  few  ad- 
vantages. Chicago  and  New  York  and  the 
other  eastern  cities,  besides  being  dan- 
gerous, had  already  sent  forth  their  mon- 
eyed population  into  the  capitals  of  Europe. 

They  had  about  decided  to  rest  until  the 
autumn,  when  Mr.  Fang  himself  came  over 
to  them  and  sat  smilingly  on  the  edge  of 
their  bunk.  Unlike  the  great  majority  of 
Chinamen  in  California,  Mr.  Fang  was  a 
gentleman  of  culture.  No  l's  and  ah's  gar- 
nished his  conversation.  He  spoke  fluent 
English  with  that  fine  modulation  of  which 
only  high  caste  Chinamen  are  capable. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  he  began  (a  woman 
is  taken  for  granted  in  such  circles),  "why 
not  Honolulu?  'A  virginal  pearl  in  a  set- 
ting of  purple  sea/  as  the  steamship  pro- 
spectus puts  it.  An  ideal  place  for  gentle- 
men of  your  avocation.  The  islands  are 
full  of  pioneers  who  have  made  fortunes 
without  realizing  it.  There  are  small  set- 
tlers and  farmers  avid  for  gain  who  will 
lend  their  assistance  to  certain  paying  en- 
terprises, as  well  as  men  along  the  beaches 
ready  for  anything  from  pineapple  steal- 
ing to  a  coup  d'etat.  .  .  .  An  ideal  spot," 
he  smiled  complacently,  "the  halting  place 
for  all  trans-Pacific  travel  to  and  from  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle,  Batavia,  Hong  Kong 
and  Sydney.  A  rich  harvest,  gentlemen, 
and  not  alone  in  fruit  gathering."  He 
beamed  beneficently,  like  a  father  upon  his 
children. 
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Franklin  sat  up  admiringly.  "Your  ad- 
vice is  admirable,"  he  said.  "Perhaps  you 
know  of  some  spot  in  the  islands  where  con- 
genial friends  may  foregather  occasion- 
ally ?" 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Mr.  Fang.  "I  shall 
consult  my  desk."  He  glided  away  through 
the  heavy  odorous  smoke,  and  the  only 
sound  of  his  going  was  the  faint  click  of 
a  door. 

HPHE  next  day  Woo  Ching  Fang  Handed 
**■  Franklin  a  folded  sheet  of  paper.  On 
it  were  written  the  address  of  a  rich  friend 
in  Honolulu  and  the  names  and  where- 
abouts of  several  Kanakas  and  Chinese 
half-breeds,  who  might  prove  serviceable. 
Those  who  were  careful  in  their  attire  and 
above  suspicion  were  designated  with  a 
cross.  Those  who  came  in  the  category  of 
beach  combers  (because  they  are  washed 
up  like  waves  on  all  sea  ports)  were  left 
an  nature.  A  brief  list  of  rich  natives  and 
native-born  American  planters  followed,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  docks  where  boats 
could  be  rented  in  case  of  hurried  depar- 
ture— boats  which  would  take  one  to  neigh- 
boring groups  of  islands  without  the  cus- 
tomary clearance  papers  or  asking  of  indis- 
creet questions. 

Such  a  memorandum  in  the  possession  of 
1  less  scrupulous  man  than  Franklin  might 
have  led  to  a  political  upheaval  of  consid- 
erable extent.  But  Woo  Ching  Fang  knew 
mat  with  its  present  owner  the  paper,  as 
well  as  the  knowledge  which  went  with  it, 
was  safe.  There  is  but  one  law  in  the 
underworld;  to  remain  true  to  a  trust;  and 
its  transgressors  are  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
50  summary  and  efficacious  that,  for  expedi- 
tion and  justice,  it  leaves  the  military  court 
nartial  far  behind.  And  another  thing, 
Harry  Franklin  enjoyed  the  reputation  as 
the  "squarest"  man  in  his  profession.  To 
nost  of  his  associates  he  was  an  enigma. 
In  many  of  their  safest  enterprises  he  re- 
fused to  participate  on  moral  grounds.  His 
victim,  he  had  always  said,  must  be  in- 
herently guilty.  An  honest  man,  no  matter 
how  gullible,  was  safe  in  his  hands.  This 
eccentricity  in  temperament  was  laid  to 
his  college  training,  for  it  was  known  that 
Franklin  was  once  honor  man  at  Yale. 
A.nd  his  refinement  (called  "class")  was 
put  forward  as  a  mysterious  condition 
which,  in  some  recondite  manner,  was  sup- 
posed to  explain  away  his  vagaries  of  ac- 
tion and  ideation  in  a  wholly  satisfactory 
way. 


rTrHE  day  after  Franklin  had  received  Mr. 

Fang's  memoranda,  he  and  Bernheim 
and  the  girl  were  heading  westward 
through  the  Golden  Gate  in  one  of  the  big 
Jim  Hill  boats  which  touch  at  Honolulu, 
Tutuila  and  Australia  en  route  for  Naga- 
saki. A  week  later  at  twilight,  when  the 
shore  lights  were  just  beginning  to  send 
their  glinting  spears  over  the  shadowy 
water,  Oahu  was  sighted.  The  island  was 
a  low,  rolling  handful  of  land,  the  green  of 
whose  slopes  was  now  turning  to  violet 
along  the  horizon.  As  the  steamer  rounded 
the  point  of  Diamond  Head  and  nosed  its 
way  into  Pearl  Harbor,  above  which  the 
giant  palm  trees  jabbed  their  feathery  tops 
into  the  graying  sky,  a  boatload  of  dark, 
sweet-voiced  natives,  with  multi-colored 
flowers  draped  round  their  necks  and  in 
their  dark  hair,  rowed  alongside  and  began 
singing  the  minor  strains  of  " Aloah-Ena- 
Oi" — the  "welcome"  song  of  the  island- 
accompanied  by  eukeleles  and  guitars. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  night  spent 
at  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel,  Franklin  and 
his  two  companions  wandered  about  the 
beaches  near  the  town  and  along  the  coun- 
tryside. They  visited  the  native  quarters 
and  indulged  themselves  in  the  sights  tour- 
ists know  so  well.  Franklin  and  Lilly  were 
radiantly  happy  and  played  in  the  low  surf 
like  two  children. 

The  experience  which  pleased  them  the 
most,  however,  was  the  witnessing  of  a 
shark  hunt,  a  sport  widely  indulged  in  by 
the  Kanakas.  In  return  for  a  gratuity,  they 
saw  in  the  mist  of  early  morning,  a  great 
brown  fisherman  in  a  small  boat  leap  into 
the  sea  directly  in  front  of  an  oncoming 
black  fin.  With  a  loud  laugh  he  plunged 
his  long  knife  into  a  white  belly  just  as 
the  great  man-eater  rolled  over  and 
charged.  Then  the  man  arose  to  the  sur- 
face, knife  in  air,  and  was  dragged  breath- 
less back  into  the  boat. 

The  days  went  swiftly  with  no  thought 
on  the  part  of  Franklin  or  the  girl  but  to 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  novel  wonder  of  the 
tropics.  But  there  was  work  to  be  done. 
Bernheim  was  becoming  impatient.  Frank- 
lin as  yet  had  formulated  no  plan,  and  he 
knew  the  responsibility  for  its  creation 
would  devolve  on  him.  He  scoured  Hono- 
lulu for  suggestions,  and  visited  Woo  Ching 
Fang's  friends.    But  he  learned  nothing. 

/^VXE  day,  however,  while  reading  cas- 
ually  a  short  history  of  the  Islands, 
which   embraced   the   Hawaiian,  Society,- 
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Friendly,  Navigator  and  Fiji  groups,  he 
noted  with  some  surprise  that  the  original 
native  rulers  of  them  were  treated  with  all 
consideration  by  the  great  white  men's  gov- 
ernment, that  they  received  every  courtesy 
due  to  royal  personages.  There  was  one 
account  of  a  certain  Monalukki,  former  sire 
of  Payata  Island  in  the  Fiji  group,  who  in- 
sisted on  keeping  his  harem,  continued  his 
depredations  at  the  head  of  his  tribe  into 
neighboring  islands,  and  stole  from,  cheat- 
ed, and  lied  to  the  English  officials  at  every 
opportunity.  He  had  been  educated  at  Stan- 
ford University,  and  his  suave  manners  had 
for  many  years  deceived  his  conquerors  and 
the  men  he  hated.  When  officials  were 
sent  to  criticize  his  conduct  he  received 
them  with  quixotic  civility,  repudiated  their 
charges  so  far  as  he  was  personally  con- 
cerned, indignantly  accused  one  of  his 
henchmen,  and  straightway  ordered  the  of- 
fender's severed  head  to  be  brought  before 
the  complaining  official,  who,  at  the  sight, 
was  glad  to  accept  any  excuses  and  retire. 
Old  Monalukki  had  received  many  warn- 
ings, but  never  a  punitive  expedition. 

This  account,  written  with  a  touch  of 
sarcasm,  interested  Franklin  in  no  casual 
and  superficial  way.  And  it  came  about 
that  Mr.  Samuel  Saunders  received  a  visit 
which,  though  he  knew  it  not,  was  a  direct 
result  of  Franklin's  discovery  of  this  bit 
of  history. 

SAUNDERS  was  one  of  the  checked 
names  on  Woo  Ching  Fang's  list.  An 
American  citizen,  although  half  Kanaka,  he 
was  born  in  the  islands  forty-eight  years 
before  of  a  Yankee  father  and  a  native  girl. 
Through  some  service  to  the  native  govern- 
ment (at  that  time  controlled  by  the  famous 
and  lovely  Queen  Liliuokolani),  Saunders, 
Sr.,  had  received  vast  grants  of  land  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Hilo,  between  the  craters  of  Kilauea  and 
Mokuaweoweo.  In  1894,  a  year  after  the 
American  occupation,  he  had  died,  only 
to  be  followed  a  few  months  later  by  his 
native  wife.  Samuel  Saunders,  the  only 
son,  had  continued  his  father's  work.  He 
lived  the  life  of  a  bachelor  hermit,  driven 
to  such  an  existence  largely  because  of  the 
unsociable  attitude  of  unmixed  Americans 
who  shrank  instinctively  from  Saunders' 
Maori  blood.  Isolation  had  engendered  de- 
fiance in  him.  Brooding  Over  real  or  imag- 
ined wrongs  committed  by  the  white  man 
against  those  he  called  his  own  people,  had 
made  him  cruel  to  all  pale-faced  intruders. 


He  had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  from 
his  vast  pineapple  and  cane  ranches  in 
Hawaii  and  Moki,  and,  being  able  to  spend 
but  little  of  it,  had  come  to  look  upon  the 
amassing  of  money  as  a  fetish. 

Franklin  had  settled  on  Saunders  as  a 
man  worth  knowing.  Touching  at  Hilo  to 
verify  his  information,  he  had  gone  inland 
to  the  Volcano  House,  posing  as  a  farmer 
desirous  of  settling  in  the  neighborhood. 
In  his  search  for  land  he  had  been  directed 
to  Saunders,  and  had  driven  with  Lilly  to 
the  old  man's  house  ostensibly  to  invest 
in  real  estate.  Saunders  had  asked  them 
to  dinner,  and  so  pleased  had  he  been  with 
his  guests  that  a  week-end  in  the  old  plant- 
er's house  had  followed.  At  length  an  in- 
vitation had  been  extended  to  them  to  re- 
main in  Saunders*  villa  until  they  had 
found  a  location. 

TN  the  outposts  of  civilization  many  con- 
•**  ventional  rules  are  suspended;  and  it  had 
created  no  comment  that  the  lonely  Saun- 
ders had  offered  indefinite  hospitality  to  the 
young  couple.  Nor  were  there  comments 
when  Franklin  absented  himself  for  days 
at  a  time  on  business  trips  to  Hilo  and 
Honolulu,  leaving  Lilly  to  the  fatherly  care 
of  the  old  man.  No  one  knew,  however, 
that  when  Franklin's  back  was  turned 
Saunders  invariably  launched  out  upon  a 
comic  courtship  of  Lilly.  Her  beauty,  cou- 
pled with  the  fact  that  Franklin  treated 
her  with  scant  courtesy,  led  Saunders  into 
the  most  grotesque  avowals.  The  young 
woman  pretended  to  take  them  seriously  but 
always  kept  herself  at  arm's  length.  Saun- 
ders, never  more  earnest  in  his  life,  re- 
ceived his  rebuffs  in  a  way  that  made  his 
servants  suffer.  He  justified  himself  in  his 
advances  by  Franklin's  brutal  attitude  to- 
ward his  wife,  and  used  it  as  a  basis  for  his 
amatory  appeals.  Lilly  would  meet  his  as- 
severations with  platitudes  concerning  her 
wifehood  and  the  duty  she  owed  her  child 
which  at  present  was  in  the  States.  She 
must  start  this  child  honorably,  she  ex- 
plained. She  must  suffer  in  silence  the  in- 
difference of  her  husband.  She  must  set 
an  example  of  uprightness.  At  these  re- 
marks Saunders  would  groan  and  pace  the 
floor,  as  if  confronted  by  the  most  colossal 
problem  man  has  yet  had  to  solve.  But  he 
was  not  ready  to  forego  his  wooing.  His 
desire  was  only  enhanced  by  this  temporary 
ethical  defeat,  and  he  told  himself,  and 
Lilly,  too,  that  time  would  surely  bring 
about  an  honorable  solution. 
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One  morning  after  a  three  days'  absence, 
Franklin  returned  bringing  news  that  he 
had  met  an  old  friend  he  had  known  in 
San  Francisco  five  years  before — Mona- 
lukki,  the  King  of  Payata. 

"We  shall  have  to  entertain  him,"  he  in- 
formed Lilly  in  Saunders'  presence.  'To- 
morrow we  must  go  to  Hilo  to  the  hotel 
and  get  rooms." 

Lilly  protested,  suggesting  that  he  go 
alone. 

At  this  Franklin  became  angry.  "Is  it 
demanding  too  much  to  ask  you  to  help 
entertain  one  of  my  friends?  It's  his  first 
visit  here,  and  he's  traveling  as  a  private 
citizen.  Otherwise  he  would  have  all  the 
attention  he  wanted.  You're  going — and 
you're  going  pleasantly;  and  that's  the  end 
of  it,"  he  added  with  finality.  Then  he 
turned  to  Saunders.  "I  should  like  very 
much  to  have  you  join  us.  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  return  at  least  a  part 
of  your  hospitality." 

Saunders  muttered  some  thanks  without 
committing  himself. 

That  night,  however,  Lilly  spoke  to  him 
alone,  and  the  conversation  resulted  in 
Saunders'  insisting  upon  Franklin  fore- 
going his  trip  to  Hilo  and  bringing  the 
monarch  to  his  own  house  for  a  visit.  After 
mild  protestations,  Franklin  consented  to 
the  arrangements. 

TZING  MONALUKKI  was  a  large  man, 
uncommonly  brown  and  with  a  Mon- 
golian cast  of  features.  His  cheek  bones 
were  high,  his  nose  flat,  and  his  forehead 
low  and  sloping.  He  spoke  excellent  Eng- 
lish, and  his  conversation  at  first  had  to  do 
mostly  with  sports  both  in  the  Western 
States  and  in  the  islands.  On  the  second 
day  of  his  visit,  however,  his  talk  became 
more  intimate.  He  had  a  violent  hatred  for 
the  English  and  referred  to  them  as  dogs 
and  thieves.  Saunders  agreed  heartily,  add- 
ing that  the  white  man  blasted,  like  a  pest, 
all  places  he  touched.  The  King  and  Saun- 
ders seemed  to  like  each  other.  For  hours 
at  a  time  they  discussed  the  superiority  of 
the  old  system  of  government,  and  de- 
nounced the  stupidities  and  injustices  of  the 
white  men's  regime. 

On  the  third  night,  when  Lilly  had  re- 
tired and  the  men  sat  drinking  and  smok- 
ing, the  King  began  a  recital  of  his  own 
grievances.  The  white  man,  it  seemed,  had 
practiced  all  manner  of  inhuman  schemes 
upon  him,  leaving  him  practically  bank- 
rupt.   But  he  had  a  way  of  getting  even, 


and  he  informed  his  listeners  that  it  would 
be  only  a  short  time  before  he  would  have 
deserted  his  throne  for  a  life  in  Paris  be- 
fitting his  position. 

Franklin,  interested,  asked  him  for  par- 
ticulars. The  King  was  reluctant  to  tell; 
but  later  that  evening  Franklin  was  so  per- 
sistent and  the  wine  flowed  so  freely  that 
the  scheme  was  related. 

The  next  day  Franklin  talked  earnestly 
with  Saunders,  and  it  came  about  that  the 
two  men  offered  their  services  and  their 
financial  help  to  the  wronged  monarch  in 
his  plan  for  avenging  himself.  If  the  plan 
succeeded — and  there  was  every  reason  why 
it  should — Saunders  would  be  able  to  make 
in  one  coup  as  much  as  he  earned  in  a 
year.  He  trusted  Franklin,  and  had  a 
genuine  liking  for  the  King.  Furthermore, 
there  was  no  danger  in  the  plan. 

"ORIEFLY,  the  adventure  was  this:  In  a* 
little  island  about  1800  miles  south  of 
Hawaii  lived  a  friend  of  King  Monalukki,  a 
high  caste  Chinaman  who  for  years  had 
been  a  dealer  in  prepared  opium.  This 
Oriental,  who  used  the  island  as  a  depot, 
smuggled  his  product  into  Mexico,  from 
where  it  was  rushed  across  the  border  into 
the  United  States.  At  the  fall  of  the  old 
Mexican  republic  under  Diaz,  which  had 
resulted  in  a  tightening  up  of  the  customs' 
supervisions  both  in  Mexico  and  the  States, 
this  illicit  dealer  suddenly  found  himself 
unable  to  dispose  of  his  treasure.  He  was 
now  anxious  to  sell  it  for  next  to  nothing. 
He  had  in  his  possession  on  this  island 
thousands  of  pounds  of  Li-un,  the  finest 
brand  of  shandoo,  or  pure  opium.  King 
Monalukki,  as  a  royal  personage,  was  ex- 
empt from  all  custom  inspection  of  baggage, 
and  was  therefore  able  to  bring  into  the 
United  States  as  much  secret  luggage  as 
he  desired.  His  plan  was  to  buy  up  this 
Li-un,  fill  his  trunks  with  it,  and  walk  into 
San  Francisco,  where  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  it  at  twenty  dollars 
a  pound.  The  part  in  the  affair  to  be  played 
by  Saunders  was  the  furnishing  of  an  ade- 
quate boat.  For  this  he  was  to  receive  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  profits.  Franklin  was  to 
manage  the  expedition,  for  which  the  King- 
had  agreed  to  pay  him  liberally  out  of  his 
own  share.  It  was  agreed  that  Lilly  was  to 
know  nothing  of  the  transaction.  The  af- 
fair was  not  mentioned  in  her  presence,  and 
she  continued  her  Sunday  excursions  to  the 
little  church  on  the  slopes  of  grim  and  an- 
cient Kilauea. 
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^pHEN  came  the  days  of  boat  hunting. 

Saunders  suggested  renting  one,  but 
the  King  and  Franklin  were  so  emphatic  on 
the  necessity  of  buying  outright  that  the  old 
planter  had  to  conform.  The  critical  and 
enthusiastic  trio  searched  the  ports  of 
Mahukona,  Hoopuloa  and  Hilo,  but  without 
success.  In  Makena  on  Maui,  however, 
they  discovered  what  they  were  seeking. 
The  boat,  like  a  great  prehistoric  white 
bird,  lay  at  rest  on  the  still  waters  of  the 
harbor.  She  was  a  three-masted  schooner, 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  and  being 
fore  and  aft  rigged,  without  steam,  was 
more  likely  to  escape  suspicion  on  the  high 
seas  than  a  more  ambitious  craft. 

The  three  men  stood  admiring  it  from  the 
wharf  when  they  were  accosted  by  a  man 
who  vouchsafed  them  the  information  that 
it  was  the  property  of  a  Captain  Dunn  now 
in  the  "Good  Nuns"  Hospital.  They  found 
the  sick  skipper  a  little  unwilling  to  make  a 
sale.  But  he  was  persuaded  to  set  a  price, 
and  the  men  went  out  in  a  small  dinghy  to 
inspect  her.  The  king,  a  connoisseur  of 
everything  that  could  float,  scoured  every 
part  of  her  with  an  eagle  eye  and  even  went 
overboard,  much  to  the  admiration  of  the 
A.  B.,  to  see  what  she  had  picked  up  from 
standing  about.  His  report  to  Saunders 
and  Franklin  was  laudatory,  but  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  skipper  he  showed  little  enthusi- 
asm. His  marchandage  saved  the  planter 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars  when  the  sale 
was  consummated. 

Saunders  was  willing  to  have  the  papers 
made  out  in  Franklin's  name,  for,  in  case  of 
any  mishap,  this  meant  absolute  exonera- 
tion for  himself.  He  had  secretly  planned 
to  pose  as  an  innocent  passenger.  In  order 
to  secure  him,  Franklin  gave  him  his  pri- 
vate note  for  the  full  amount.  Then,  with 
great  care,  the  crew  was- picked.  The  Cap- 
tain and  mates,  while  being  honest,  must 
not  be  too  curious. 

The  day  of  departure  arrived,  and  Lilly 
was  informed  that  she  was  to  be  left  alone 
for  several  weeks  in  the  care  of  the  moth- 
erly old  housekeeper.  Her  curiosity  be- 
came very  pronounced.  She  insisted  that 
Franklin  tell  her  the  whole  truth.  It  was 
evident  that  she  suspected  something.  But 
Franklin  was  more  vicious  than  heretofore, 
and  answered  her  curtly,  resorting  to  in- 
sults when  she  persisted  in  her  questioning. 
Saunders,  whose  solicitude  for  the  young 
woman  had,  during  the  last  week,  increased 
a  coup  d'oeil,  took  Franklin  aside. 

"Look  here,  Harry,"  he  said  with  an 


apologetic  smile,  "what  makes  you  treat  the 
little  woman  with  such  indifference?" 

Franklin's  reply  was  such  that  when  the 
planter  repeated  it  to  Lilly  an  hour  later, 
she  broke  down  and  sobbed  on  the  old  man's 
shoulder. 

Saunders  was  tempted  to  suggest  that  he 
stay  behind,  but  he  was  afraid  Franklin 
might  suspect  and  make  things  unpleasant 
for  him.  Instead,  he  merely  comforted 
Lilly  and  expressed  the  hope  that  matters 
might  turn  out  favorably  for  them.  Lilly 
did  not  answer,  but  looked  into  the  old 
man's  eyes  in  such  a  way  that  he  carried 
her  tear-stained  image  with  him  throughout 
the  entire  voyage. 

HPHE  boat  was  to  steer  a  direct  course 
«■*  south  by  south-west  to  Phoenix  Island, 
and  from  there  east  by  south-east  to  an  un- 
charted island  south"  of  Dudoza ;  thence,  via 
the  Walker  Islands,  to  San  Francisco.  This 
route  was  well  off  the  beaten  path  of  regu- 
lar steamer  traffic,  and  the  danger  of  being 
overhauled  in  the  high  seas  was  thus  mini- 
mized. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  after  a 
voyage  of  perfect  weather  in  which  every 
sail  was  crowded  on,  land  was  sighted  off 
the  beam,  and  Phoenix-land  hove  purpling 
into  the  horizon.  On  the  seventh  day,  to 
the  cracking  of  the  cross-jacks,  Dudoza  was 
passed;  and  four  hours  later  the  boat  came 
to  anchor  off  a  tall  bluff  covered  with  palms 
and  stubble.  This  was  the  little  island  of 
Susiva  where  lived  the  friend  of  King 
Monalukki  with  his  precious  caches  of  con- 
traband. 

Franklin  and  Saunders  were  to  remain 
aboard  while  the  King  went  ashore  to  make 
arrangements  about  the  cargo.  This  mer- 
chant, he  explained,  might  refuse  to  do 
business  in  the  presence  of  persons  with 
whom  he  was  not  personally  acquainted. 
The  skipper  had  merely  been  informed  that 
they  were  to  take  on  a  passenger  for  San 
Francisco. 

HFHE  next  day  the  King  returned  to  the 
boat  with  his  guest.  He  was  a  large, 
flashily  dressed  man  with  unmistakable 
Jewish  cast  of  features  and  a  crop  of 
closely-cut  red  hair.  He  was  introduced  to 
Franklin  and  Saunders  as  Mr.  Bernheim, 
the  Chinese  merchant's  trusted  manager 
and  representative  who  would  accompany 
them  to  San  Francisco. 

The  skipper  was  informed  that  it  would 
require  the  whole  crew  to  get  Mr.  Bern- 
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heim's  luggage  aboard,  as  there  were  nine 
trunks,  five  packing  cases  and  a  number  of 
valises. 

It  was  twilight  when,  the  boat  once  more 
got  under  way. 

"That's  the  finest  hop  ever  brewed,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Bernheim  that  night,  rubbing 
his  hands  together  and  beaming  upon  the 
assembly.  "In  the  old  days  we  used  to  get 
twenty  dollars  a  pound  for  it,  and  then  it 
was  resold  for  a  higher  price." 

"Why  not  have  a  look  at  it?"  suggested 
Saunders.  "I  never  saw  any  prepared 
opium." 

"By  all  means,"  Mr.  Bernheim  agreed. 

The  four  men  went  below,  and  one  of 
the  packing  cases  was  opened.  Within  was 
a  tin  receptacle  full  of  a  dark  brown,  sticky 
fluid,  sweet  to  the  smell. 

"It  looks  like  treacle,"  laughed  Saunders. 

"A  trifle  more  dangerous,"  supplied 
Franklin. 

The  King  took  a  little  on  his  finger  and 
sniffed  it.  "The  genuine  article,"  he  mur- 
mured, with  the  air  of  an  expert,  winking 
surreptitiously  at  Franklin. 

"I  hope,"  Saunders  remarked  a  bit  ner- 
vously, "that  there'll  be  no  trouble  about 
passing  it  in  San  Francisco." 

The  King  laughed  heartily:  "I've  been 
to  San  Francisco  fifty  times,"  he  assured 
his  listeners,  "and  they've  never  questioned 
my  bags  yet.  Why  should  they  begin  now  ?" 

"It'll  serve  'em  right,"  chuckled  Saunders. 
"The  swine !  I  always  believed  in  Free 
Trade  anyway." 

'T'WO  days  later  in  the  early  afternoon 
**•  they  made  an  anchorage  in  the  little 
harbor  of  Walker  Island.  Every  one  went 
ashore.  At  the  Post  Office  Franklin  and 
Saunders  found  a  letter  awaiting  them. 
Lilly  had  promised  to  write  here  and  to 
San  Francisco  to  let  them  know  how  things 
were  going  with  her.  The  fast  mail  boats 
in  both  instances,  though  leaving  later, 
would  arrive  before  the  little  sailing  vessel. 
Franklin's  letter  ran: 

At  last  things  have  come  to  a  climax. 
Everyone  here  seems  to  know  what  you  are 
doing.  Some  one  who  knows  Monalukki  has 
told  everything.  As  is  always  the  case,  the 
woman  is  the  last  to  learn.  No  wonder  you 
wouldn't  tell  me.  But  I  have  found  out  and 
you  cannot  blame  me  for  what  I'm  going  to 
say.  I  write  this  with  many  tears,  for  I  have 
always  hoped  that  you  could  be  led  to  love  me 
again,  as  you  did  when  we  were  first  married. 
If  it  was  for  myself  alone  I  might  go  on  bear- 
ing my  sorrow  as  I've  done  for  three  years. 


But  I  must  think  of  our  boy.  When  his  father 
is  found  out  to  be  a  criminal,  as  will  inevitably 
happen,  he  will  be  disgraced  for  life.  You 
know,  Harry,  that  I  have  always  been  a  good 
wife  to  you,  although  from  the  first  you  have 
treated  me  like  a  slave  and  a  chattel.  Well,  I 
cannot  stand  it  any  longer.  You  have  broken 
my  heart,  and  this  letter  is  simply  to  tell  you 
that  if  you  wish  to  disgrace  yourself  I  will  not 
be  a  party  to  it.  When  you  receive  this  I  shall 
already  have  started  proceedings  for  a  divorce. 

Lilly. 

"CRANKLIN  passed  the  letter  with  trem- 
*-  bling  hand  to  Saunders.  When  the  old 
planter  read  it  he  blanched.  He  feared  for 
his  legal  safety,  and  suddenly  desired  to  be 
free  of  the  whole  expedition.  If  he  could 
escape  he  realized  that  he  might  go  to 
Lilly  and  make  her  his  wife  as  he  so  de- 
sired. With  a  puzzled  and  averted  mind 
he  opened  his  own  letter  which  was  directed 
in  the  hand-writing  of  his  old  housekeeper. 
Franklin,  with  bowed  head,  left  him.  The 
letter  was  from  Lilly  and  its  faint  perfume 
set  his  blood  thumping.   He  read  it  eagerly. 

My  dear  Mr.  Saunders  : 

I  am  writing  you  because  I  am  in  a  most 
terrible  predicament.  I  have  decided  to  sep- 
arate from  my  husband.  One  of  Monalukki's 
men  knows  and  has  told  all  about  your  expe- 
dition and  its  purpose.  If  you  could  only  get 
away  before  it's  too  late,  for  the  boat  was 
bought  in  Harry's  name  and  the  guilt  would 
all  fall  on  him.  Please,  by  some  pretext,  leave 
them  at  Walker  Island  and  take  the  steamer 
back.  Do  this  for  my  sake.  I  deeply  fear 
something  may  happen  to  you. 

Most  sincerely, 

Lilly  Franklin. 

When  old  Saunders  finished  the  letter  he 
was  filled  with  a  great  joy.  After  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  he  hurried  up  to  Franklin 
excitedly. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  in  a  perturbed  voice. 
"I've  just  got  a  letter  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  me  to  get  back  immediately. 
I'm  sorry,  but  it's  absolutely  imperative. 
Everything's  going  wrong  on  the  planta- 
tion. I  don't  like  the  looks  of  this  business 
anyway,  after  that  letter  from  your  wife." 

Franklin  laughed  easily.  "Don't  be 
afraid,"  he  said.  "There's  no  danger. 
Even  if  the  authorities  in  San  Francisco 
were  informed  by  wire  they  wouldn't  inter- 
fere with  the  King.  They'd  wink  at  the 
whole  thing — diplomacy,  you  understand. 
Anyway,  it's  worth  chancing." 

But  Saunders  was  immovable.  He  re- 
fused point-blank  to  continue. 

"If  you  want  to  go  ahead,  Harry — all  luck 
and  good,"  he  answered.    "You  don't  need 
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me  anyway;  and  I've  got  to  get  back  on 
the  next  steamer.   There's  one  to-morrow." 

"Sorry,"  answered  Franklin.  "But  I  see 
argument  is  futile.  Anyway,  we'll  see  you 
in  a  few  weeks.  .  .  .  Do  what  you  can  for 
Lilly.    She's  terribly  upset." 

THAT  evening  at  dusk,  just  as  Saunders 
pushed  away  in  a  dinghy  from  the 
schooner  where  he  had  gone  to  fetch  his 
baggage,  another  small  boat,  rowed  by  two 
lusty  natives  and  containing  a  slim  dark 
youth,  put  out  from  the  shore.  This  second 
boat  made  straight  for  the  schooner,  and 
when  it  came  alongside  the  youth  leaped 
out  and  threw  himself  into  Franklin's  arms. 

"Hello,  Lil,"  called  Bernheim,  lounging 
forward  and  shaking  the  newcomer's  hand. 
"That  get-up's  becoming." 

"I  thought  you  boys  would  never  come," 
said  Lilly,  breaking  down  and  crying. 

The  skipper  and  the  crew  were 
astonished,  but  they  had  been  chosen  be- 
cause they  lacked  curiosity,  and  they  said 
nothing. 

"When  did  you  get  here,  dearest?"  asked 
Franklin,  comfortingly,  with  his  arm  about 
her. 

"Yesterday  morning,"  the  girl  replied, 
trying  to  stifle  her  happy  sobs.  "I  came  on 
the  same  boat  as  the  letters." 

"If  we  hadn't  had  fine  weather  my  little 
sailor  girl  would  have  had  to  wait  even 
longer."    Franklin  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"Say,  Lil,  it  went  off  like  clock-work," 
put  in  Bernheim  proudly.  "By  the  way," — 
he  turned  eagerly  to  Franklin— "this  is  a 
swell  vessel,  what'll  we  get  for  her?" 

The  other  smiled,  and  when  he  spoke  it 
was  with  that  playfulness  of  tone  which  ir- 
ritated Bernheim.  "Ah,  Shylock,"  he  re- 
sponded in  pseudo-anger.  "It's  the  money 
you  think  of  first.  Here  we  have  had  an 
ideal  adventure  in  the  tropics — an  adven- 
ture full  of  that  romantic  essence  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  has  sent  men 
out  into  the  waste  places  of  the  earth,  and 
you  see  only  the  monetary  climax.  Sup- 
pose we  never  sell  the  boat — what  matter? 
We  have  taught  a  lesson  to  an  unscrupulous 
and  avaricious  old  man  who  has  stooped 
to  smuggling,  who  is  willing  to  disseminate 
great  quantities  of  poison  to  a  lot  of  un- 
i  fortunates,  and  who  has  tried  to  steal  my 
^wife  from  me.  We  have  lived  for  weeks 
[here  amid  the  magic  of  the  South  Sea  is- 
lands.   We  have  played  a  perilous  game 


with  our  wits  for  weapons.  We  have  tapped 
the  fountainhead  of  true  romance — and  you 
are  wondering  how  much  you  are  going  to 
be  paid  for  a  life  that  Gauguin  was  willing 
to  live  in  poverty  for!" 

"Romance  is  all  right,  Harry,"  argued 
Bernheim  seriously.  "But  you  can't  eat  it. 
I  suppose  if  Saunders  had  been  honest  you 
wouldn't  have  done  him.  And  I  suppose 
that  if  the  smuggling  story  had  been 
straight,  you'd  have  passed  it  up." 

"You  understand  me  better  every  day, 
Red,"  Franklin  replied,  smiling.  "I  even 
have  hopes  of  proselytizing  you  some  day." 

"Why  don't  you  start  a  mission  here 
among  the  heathens?"  Bernheim  retorted 
disgustedly,  as  he  went  aft. 

A  T  nightfall  they  put  out  on  a  new 
course.  When  they  were  well  out  of 
sight  of  land  the  crew  received  orders  to 
heave  overboard  all  the  trunks,  packing 
cases  and  valises  which  they  had  so  labor- 
iously shipped  at  Susiva. 

"Save  a  little  of  that  molasses,"  Lilly  put 
in  laughing,  "and  I'll  make  you  boys  and 
the  crew  a  good  old-fashioned  cake." 

Smilingly  the  Captain  and  Franklin  com- 
plied. 

"And  that's  darn  good  molasses,  too," 
commented  Red,  lighting  a  long  black  cigar. 
"I  couldn't  get  a  cheap  brand.  Why,  that 
cost  me  sixty  cents  a  gallon.  And  it  took 
me  three  days  to  find  it  all,  and  it  had  to 
be  taken  to  Susiva  by  canoes.  Romance? 
I've  lost  ten  pounds  doing  manual  labor." 
He  puffed  contentedly  at  his  cigar. 

In  due  time  they  arrived  at  Wellington 
and  sold  the  boat  in  one  of  those  great 
clearance  houses  for  marine  furniture  at 
the  gratifying  price  of  £3,200. 

The  King's  share  was  such  that  he  lay 
drunk  for  months  at  a  water-side  resort  in 
Honolulu  Bay,  and  anyone  who  wishes  to 
talk  to  him  may  do  so,  for  they  will  always 
find  him  in  that  vicinity.  For  a  small  gra- 
tuity he  will  give  a  skilful  exhibition  of 
shark  killing,  or  for  an  even  smaller  gra- 
tuity he  will  start  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
shore  on  the  swell  of  a  breaker  and  ride 
on  a  slender  board  through  the  shallows  to 
the  dry  sand,  poised  upright,  like  a  bronze 
God.  But  one  should  address  him  as 
Azoona  and  not  King  Monalukki.  The  real 
King,  who  has  not  left  Payato  for  four- 
teen years,  bears  no  resemblance  to  this 
humble  Kanaka. 


[The  fourth  story  of  this  series,  "Chivalry"  will  be  published  next  month.] 


JERRY  and  Rex  were  not  lovers — they 
were  friends,  comrades,  "pals."  ,  It 
was  an  entirely  irrelevant  matter  that 
they  chanced  to  be  sexed  differently. 

When  they  had  taken  Geraldine's  mother 
away  in  that  box,  vRex's  mother  had  not 
thought  twice  about  adding  the  orphan  to 
her  own  already  serious  liabilities.  Indeed, 
she  did  not  think  about  it  once.  Why 
should  she  ? 

Mrs.  Binns  was  a  kind-hearted,  muscular 
person  who  "went  out  by  the  day."  She  had 
her  health  and  only  one  kid,  wherefore  it 
was  a  duty  beyond  necessity  of  discussion 
for  her  to  help  the  less  fortunate  along. 
And  what  she  earned  she  had  the  say  about, 
too;  there  wa'n't  no  loafer  grabbin'  her 
daily  dollar'n'a  half  off'n  her  to  blow  for 
booze.  Of  course  Rex  had  had  a  father, 
but  he  had  "gone  on" — not  to  a  better  land, 
just  along  that  easy  path  he  was  saunter- 
ing through  this  hard  world  on. 

Being  so  well  situated,  it  would  have 
been  mere  shiftlessness  in  Mrs.  Binns  (as 
she  said)  to  sidestep  lookin'  after  a  poor 
pretty  little  orphant  like  Jerry  Lang.  And 
her  and  Rex  (named  after  his  father)  got 
along  so  fine  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  see 
'em.  In  fact  they  all  got  along  finer'n  a 
fiddle.  Of  course,  once  in  a  while  they'd 
have  a  spell  of  kinda  hard  sleddin',  but 
Lord !  don't  everybody  ?  That  winter  Rex 
had  the  fever  and  Mrs.  Binns  broke  her 
arm,  Jerry  was  sure  a  blessing,  a-nursin' 
of  'em,  and  a-cookin'  for  'em,  and  her 
'prenticin'  in  a  millinery  shop  at  the  same 
time.    Jerry  was  the  game  one ! 

You  can  see  them,  can't  you?  working 
hard,  very  seldom  overeating,  and  never 
wearing  the  latest  styles ;  trying  to  keep  the 


rent  paid  and  getting  what  education  was 
to  be  had  cheaply  and  between  whiles,  and 
with  it  all  pretty  healthy  and  pretty  happy — 
and  pretty  busy. 

That  was  how  Geraldine  Lang  grew  up. 
And  at  nineteen  she  was  selling  hats  in 
Georgette's — a  slender,  graceful,  self-pos- 
sessed, long-eyed  girl  with  brown  hair  in 
the  very  latest  coiffure  and  the  pale,  masked 
face  of  the  experienced  saleswoman. 

TJ  EX  clerked  in  a  gent's  furnishing  store 
and  took  drawing  lessons  in  the  eve- 
nings. He  thought  he  wanted  to  be  an 
artist.  Rex  was  very  handsome  in  a  cool, 
blond,  clear-cut  way  like  a  young  sun-god. 
And  he  was  ambitious.  Not  for  wisdom  or 
station,  for  money.  Yet  he  wanted  to  be  an 
artist !   It  was  a  misconception  on  his  part. 

He  had  never  gone  out  with  any  girl 
except  Jerry.  Jerry  never  went  with  any 
man  but  Rex.  There  was  no  pact  in  that, 
though,  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  course. 
Girls  raved  over  Rex's  looks,  but  they  were 
a  little  afraid  of  him,  he  was  so  aloof  and 
unsusceptible.  Rex  was  never  wondering 
about  women ;  he  was  always  thinking  about 
getting  on.  Which  is  a  good  way  to  be 
irresistible. 

Rex,  making  fifteen  dollars  a  week  and 
spending  a  good  part  of  that  on  his  drawing 
lessons,  was  getting  pretty  impatient  about 
that  getting  on.  So  one  day  he  broached 
the  subject  to  M.  Berni. 

"Say,  look  here,  how  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore I  can  get  to  making  some  money  out 
of  this?" 

"Ah,  my  dear  young  man,  it  all  depends ! 
It  is  best  not  to  think  of  Art  in  terms  of 
money." 
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"Is  that  so?"  said  Rex. 

"It  is  so,  indeed.  Of  course,  if  one 
wishes  to  be  commercial — ah,  but  one 
should  have  ideals !" 

"Ideals  ?" 

"Exactly."  The  old  man  eyed  him  pity- 
ingly. "Have  you  not  a  soul,  my  young 
friend,  that  you  wish  to  express?  Or,  per- 
haps you  have  been  thinking  of  the  car- 
toon, the  illustration — you  want  the  money, 
eh?" 

"Sure,"  said  Rex  calmly. 

"Then  why  you  come  to  me,  sir?  Why 
to  me?  Me,  Berni,  I  am  not  a  farceur,  a 
sou-worshiper !  Have  you  not  learned  of 
me  the  classic  ideal  ?  the  Attic  shape  " 

"Attic  shape  is  good,"  muttered  Rex, 
eying  the  lopped  torso  on  his  drawing  board 
and  considering  its  probable  pecuniary 
value  as  a  rent-producer. 

"I  bid  you  good-day,  sir,"  said  M.  Berni 
with  dignity. 

"Good-by,"  returned  Rex  firmly. 

TJTE  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
his  selection  of  schools.  But  how  was 
he  to  know?  A  school  was  a  school  to  him 
and  one  drawing  teacher  the  same  as  an- 
other. After  all,  did  he  really  want  to  be 
an  artist?  It  looked  as  if  it  might  be  a 
long  way  round  to  those  ball-player  salaries 
he  had  heard  that  illustrators  earned.  He 
liked  the  artistic  all  right,  but  it  looked  too 
slow.  He  guessed  he'd  give  it  up.  It  made 
him  feel  pretty  glum,  just  sitting  aimlessly 
right  down  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  again. 
He  said  nothing  about  it,  however,  at  home. 
He  was  not  talkative,  anyway,  and  neither 
was  Jerry,  perhaps  because  they  had  grown 
up  listening  to  an  amiable  monologue  by 
Mother  Binns. 

Rex  and  Jerry  went  to  a  dance  the  next 
night — they  loved  to  dance — it  was  the 
Plumbers5  Ball  or  the  Firemen's  or  the 
Elite  or  the  Chums  or  one  of  those.  They 
danced  together  most  of  the  time — their 
steps  seemed  to  fit  so  well. 

While  a  professional  "team"  were  giving 
an  exhibition  dance,  one  of  the  floor  man- 
agers whispered  to  Rex: 

"You  and  Miss  Lang  have  got  that  pair 
skinned  a  mile,  Binns." 

Then  in  the  prize  dances,  they  won  first 
place  without  any  trouble  at  all. 

Rex  began  to  see  the  glimmer  of  a  big 
idea.  On  the  way  home  he  broached  it  to 
the  girl. 

"Say,  Jerry,  are  you  satisfied  at  Geor- 
gette's ?" 


"Well,  it  depends  on  what  you  mean  by 
satisfied.  It's  about  the  best  I  can  do  right 
now.    If  I  could  get  a  better  job  " 

"I've  thought  of  a  better  one." 

"What  is  it?"  She  turned  her  head  to 
look  up  into  his  face  which  was  more  ani- 
mated than  she  had  ever  seen  it. 

"Dancing." 

"Dancing !    Why,  I  " 

XJE  stopped  short,  so  that  they  stood  fac- 
ing  each  other  on  the  deserted  side- 
walk. It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
breeze  as  languid  as  a  spent  dancer  itself 
sighed  past  them,  and  a  great  golden  moon 
was  slipping  down  behind  the  house-tops, 
like  a  monstrous  yellow  Hallowe'en  lantern 
for  some  playtime  of  the  gods.  The  girl's 
pulses  quickened.  For  the  first  time  she 
felt  a  stranger  in  this  foster-brother  of 
hers,  and  Rex  looked  at  her  curiously  as  if 
he  saw  her,  too,  in  a  new  light. 

"Look  here,"  he  began  eagerly,  "let's  you 
and  me  turn  professional  dancers.  Every- 
body to-night  thought  we  were  better  than 
that  team.  You  wrere  a  peach,  Jerry,  hon- 
est. We  could  make  a  lot  of  money,  maybe. 
We  could  sure  if  we  got  popular.  And  why 
couldn't  we?  Dancing's  all  the  rage,  and 
we'd  work  hard.  Say,  what  do  you  think? 
Are  you  game  to  try  it?" 

"Rex  !"  She  had  stared  at  him  with  wide 
eyes  and  parted  lips.  "Do  you  suppose  we 
could  !  Oh — oh — but  your  drawing — 
you  •" 

He  snapped  his  fingers.  "That  for  the 
drawing !  I've  quit  that  anyway.  Jerry, 
will  you  do  it?   Shall  we  have  a  try  at  it? 

What  do  you  say?" 
"I  say  yes !" 

"You're  on !"  He  seized  her  hand,  and 
by  the  waning  moon,  the  gleam  of  street- 
lamps,  they  cake-walked  with  a  delicate 
abandon  down  the  sidewalk,  a  wild  young 
faun  and  a  dryad  disguised  in  clothes  and 
disporting  themselves  in  the  dingy  city 
streets. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  their  stren- 
uous exertions  of  the  following  weeks. 
Every  penny  of  their  savings  went,  but  at 
last  they  were  ready  for  a  try-out. 

They  were  successful.  Not  that  they 
leaped  into  fame  or  became  figures  of 
metropolitan  importance,  but  they  had  no 
trouble  holding  engagements  at  the  better 
class  places,  and  they  made  money  that 
looked  pretty  big  to  the  ex-millinery-sales- 
girl and  the  gents'  furnishings  clerk  who 
had  aspired  to  art. 
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TJOR  a  while  they  were  as  happy  and  care- 
*•  free  as  two  butterflies  flitting  over  a 
cloverfield.  Mother  Binns  presided  over  a 
new  flat  that  was  "simply  swell"  in  her  eyes, 
and  in  those  loving  eyes,  too,  Rex  and 
Jerry  were  the  cleverest  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  the  darlingest  beings  in  the  wide, 
wide  world. 

Indeed,  their  youth  and  beauty  were  per- 
haps greater  assets  than  their  skill,  although 
that  soon  became  considerable.  Uncon- 
sciously they  danced  with  the  abandon  of 
the  real  artist,  which  is  a  mightily  different 
thing  from  the  calculation  of  the  mere  pro- 
fessional. They  seemed  sometimes  to  de- 
tach themselves  from  the  flesh  save  as  a 
symbol  of  beauty,  to  be  moving  to  a  more 
fiery  and  more  ethereal  air  than  the  violins 
gave  out. 

Geraldine  felt  that  she  could  go  on  like 
this  forever.  She  did  not  analyze — she 
only  knew  that. she  was  happy.  Some  long- 
ing that  had  stirred  deep  within  was  still, 
was  satisfied.  The  little  luxuries  she  had 
wished  for  were  hers.   All  was  well. 

Although  Rex  had  been  elated  at  first,  he 
did  not  remain  content.  Ambition,  always 
though  vaguely  urging  him,  fed  now  by  this 
good  fortune,  took  possession,  of  his  cool 
mind. 

Instead  of  preening  himself  or  getting 
"set-up"  over  this  first  little  success,  he  be- 
gan to  despise  it.  What  did  it  amount  to? 
He  itched  for  bigger  things ;  to  see  his  name 
on  the  billboards — not  Binns,  that  would 
look  fine,  wouldn't  it!  He  called  himself 
Nordell  now — Rex  Nordell,  that  sounds  like 
somebody,  some  class  to  that.  He  wanted 
to  have  people  say :  "S'sh,  look !  do  you 
know  who  that  is?  That's  Rex  Nordell !" 
He  wanted  to  smoke  Nordell  cigars;  to 
read  that  Rex  Nordell  wears  Regal  Tailored 
Clothes. 

He  kept  all  this  to  himself,  however, 
waiting,  working,  watching  opportunities, 
trying  to  get  to  know  people  who  might  be 
of  use  to  him.  He  never  bragged,  never 
toadied.  He  might  be  only  a  dancer,  but  he 
had  the  air  of  a  personage. 

rTlO  such  a  man  opportunity  always  ap- 
pears.  Unfortunately,  though,  the  too- 
eager  listener  often  throws  open  the  door 
not  to  Opportunity  herself  but  to  a  more 
alluring  masquerader — Temptation.  One 
night  at  the  cafe  where  he  and  Geraldine 
were  dancing,  somebody  pointed  out  to  them 
a  woman  whose  entrance  had  created  a  stir 
of  curiosity. 


"Look  !  see  the  blonde  over  there  ?  That's 
Ada  Gayton  !    Yep,  that's  Ada  Gayton." 

Rex  looked  with  all  his  eyes  and  so  did 
Geraldine.  The  past  season  Ada  Gayton 
had  been  if  not  by  any  means  the  greatest, 
at  least  the  most  talked-of  dancer  in  the 
country.  She  affected  the  bizarre,  was  tall 
and  rather  thin  but  very  graceful  and  vol- 
uptuous. Her  eccentricities,  real  or  re- 
puted, gave  unlimited  copy  to  her  press- 
agent  and  joy  to  the  curious  public.  She 
had  her  own  company,  her  productions 
were  lavish,  she  was  reported  to  have  made 
a  mint  of  money. 

She  paid  no  attention  to  the  entertain- 
ment until  Rex  and  Jerry  began  to  dance. 
Then  she  turned  her  head  lazily  and 
watched  them,  it  was  evident,  with  increas- 
ing interest.  When  they  had  finished  she 
applauded  and  spoke  animatedly  to  her 
companions.  And  presently  word  came  to 
Rex  that  Miss  Gayton  would  be  pleased  to 
speak  to  him ! 

He  presented  himself,  tremendously  flat- 
tered secretly,  outwardly  cool,  graceful, 
self-possessed.  The  great  lady  praised  his 
dancing,  questioned  him  discreetly,  ended 
by  asking  him  to  call  upon  her  the  follow- 
ing day ! 

For  once  he  could  not  conceal  his  ex- 
citement when  he  returned  to  Geraldine. 
The  other  performers  crowded  around  to 
hear  what  the  Gayton  had  had  to  say  to 
him. 

Geraldine  was  interested  but  not  excited. 
She  thought  it  very  nice  that  the  famous 
one  had  noticed  their  dancing.  It  did  not 
occur  to  her  that  there  was  any  particular 
reason  why  she  herself  had  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  invitation. 

Still,  when  Rex  had  gone  the  next  morn- 
ing it  was  only  natural  for  Jerry  to  wonder 
what  Ada  Gayton  was  going  to  say  to  him. 

He  did  not  come  back  until  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon.  Geraldine  was  alone  and 
she  saw  instantly  that  something  tremen- 
dous had  happened. 

"Well,"  she  cried  gaily,  "what's  the  great 

tidings?  what  happened?  What  "  And 

then  something  in  his  face  stopped  her. 

>TISS  GAYTON  has  canned  Clerfayt !" 

*  His  voice  thrilled  this  vernacular  with 
all  the  portent  of  "There's  knocking  at  the 
gate." 

The  girl  stared  at  him,  knowing  already 
by  intuition  what  he  was  about  to  say. 

"And  what  do  you  think,  Jerry,  she's 
asked  me  to  dance  with  her!   Mel  What 
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do  you  think  of  that !  Not  just  in  her  com- 
pany, mind  you.    With  her!" 

"Oh,"  said  Geraldine  dully. 

"She  opens  in  two  weeks.  I'll  have  to 
work  like  the  devil,  of  course.  But  think 
what  it  means,  girl !  Think  what  it 
means !" 

"Yes,"  said  Jerry. 

"Of  course,  I  haven't  had  the  training 
some  of  those  fellows  have,  but  she  said 
I  was  a  natural  artist.  Those  that  are 
born  don't  have  to  be  made,  she  said. 
Dancers  are  like  poets,  she  said.  Think  of 
me  dancing  with  Gayton  !  Ada  Gayton  and 
Rex  Nordell — sounds  well,  eh?  She  says 
she'll  feature  me  if  I  make  good !" 

"And  what  about  me?"  asked  Jerry  in  a 
low  voice. 

"You?— Why,  I'll  tell  you,  Jerry,  Miss 
Gayton  can't  use  you  just  now — company's 
full    up,    but    later,    she    said,  maybe 

later  "   He  paused  for  the  enthusiastic 

comment.    It  did  not  come. 

"Why,  say,  sister,  you're  not  going  to  be 
sore  about  it,  are  you  ?  You  wouldn't  have 
me  give  up  a  chance  like  this  to  go  on  with 
our  little  stunt!    You  " 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Jerry. 

"Look  here,  you  won't  have  to  do  a  thing 
if  you  don't  want  to.  I'll  send  you  and 
mother  fifty  every  week — maybe  more. 
You  stay  home  and  keep  Ma  company." 

"Oh,  I  can  go  back  to  Georgette's,"  said 
Jerry  calmly.  She  sat  down  and  crossed 
her  legs.  Her  face  was  cool,  her  mouth 
was  not  sulky  or  mutinous,  there  was  even 
a  half  smile  lurking  around  her  lips.  She 
examined  her  well-manicured  nails. 

"I  wouldn't  do  that,"  Rex  went  on.  "If 
you  want  to  go  on  dancing,  there's  plenty 
of  good  fellows  would  take  you  on  like  a 
shot.  You're  no  slouch,  Jerry,  you  know 
that." 

"Don't  bother.   I'll  manage." 
"You're  not  sore?" 
"No." 

"Sure,  now?  I  never  thought  it'd  make 
any  difference  to  you.  And  look  what  it 
means  to  me!  Say,  it's  all  in  the  family 
anyway." 

"Yes." 

"It's  all  right  with  you,  kid,  then,  is  it?" 
"Of  course." 

He  was  satisfied.  And  forthwith  com- 
pletely engrossed  in  Ada  Gayton — and  Rex 
Nordell. 

Mother  Binns  was  sorry  that  Rex  and 
Jerry  weren't  going  on  with  each  other — 
they  was  so  good-lookin'  together — but  they 


had  always  managed  their  own  affairs  effi- 
ciently so  there  was  no  call  for  her  to  put 
in. 

A  DA  GAYTON  was  to  open  in  two 

weeks,  stay  in  town  two  weeks,  and 
then  go  on  the  road.  Rex  only  came  home 
occasionally  during  those  four  weeks — he 
never  gave  Jerry  a  thought.  He  not  only 
danced  with  the  Gayton — he  was  her  slave. 
She  had  quarreled  violently  with  Clerfayt 
and  she  wanted  to  show  her  power.  Be- 
sides, with  the  cold  capriciousness  of  her 
type,  she  preferred  to  fancy  herself  infat- 
uated with. this  handsome  youth.  She  liked 
the  idea  of  the  queen  lifting  some  beautiful 
boy  to  her  side  for  a  day.  The  role  of 
enchantress  is  such  a  gratifying  one. 

Not  that  the  cool  Rex  was  really  en- 
chanted in  the  least — he  was  merely  over- 
whelmingly flattered.  His  prompter  was 
ambition.  So  he  was  always  at  the  lady's 
heels  dancing  perpetual  attendance,  and 
she  was  always  exhibiting  her  proprietor- 
ship. 

Rex  had  been  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
the  Gayton  had  not  noticed  Jerry.  She  had, 
in  fact,  noticed  her  most  particularly — en- 
tirely too  particularly  to  make  a  place  for 
her  near  Rex. 

And  so  at  last  Rex  was  gone  and  Geral- 
dine left  to  her  own  devices.  To  her  own 
devices  and  a  new  knowledge. 

She  had  always  known  that  she  was  fond 
of  Rex,  very  fond  of  Rex.  Why  not? 
Hadn't  they  grown  up  together,  worked, 
played,  gone  hungry,  schemed,  dreamed,  and 
danced  together?  She  had  never  thought 
of  men,  of  lovers — why?  Because  Rex  had 
filled  her  life.  Unconsciously  she  had  re- 
garded him  as  hers ;  unconsciously  she  had 
known  herself  his.  And  now  she  was  en- 
lightened. Ada  Gayton  had  added  to  her 
other  powers  that  of  making  the  blind  see. 

Just  that  first  day  she  had  not  under- 
stood. The  sharp'  pain  she  had  felt  then 
she  had  thought  only  the  natural  hurt  of 
being  dropped  behind,  of  not  being  consid- 
ered worth  reckoning  with,  of  discovering 
how  little  we  are  regarded  after  all  by 
those  to  whom  we  have  thought  ourselves 
important. 

TT  hurt,  yes,  but  it  was  not  until  she  saw 
**■  Ada  Gayton  and  Rex  together — saw  the 
woman's  glances  and  leanings  that  she  real- 
ized the  nature  of  her  wound.  She  loved 
Rex!  Why,  she  had  always  loved  him — 
and  not  as  a  brother. 
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Well,  what  of  it?  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it,  my  girl?  Mope,  pine,  get 
thin,  weep,  tear  your  hair,  cuddle  a  blighted 
life?  Or  freeze  cold  and  hard  and  cynical? 
Or  be  horribly  gay,  brazen  those  charms  he 
has  been  blind  to,  bestow  yourself  on  the 
first  man  that  passes  to  show  the  other  what 
he  has  missed? 

Three  definite  and  rather  trite  programs. 
Geraldine  did  not  consider  each  in  detail, 
and  she  only  momentarily  obeyed  impulses 
toward  each.  One  night  she  let  the  long 
sobs  shake  her  slender  body,  soaked  her 
pillow  in  many  and  bitter  tears;  next,  she 
was  ice  to  all  the  world;  be  hard,  life's  per- 
fidious, wear  armor  lest  it  pierce  you  twice ; 
then,  be  gay,  nothing  lasts,  pleasure  is  all 
one  may  seize,  this  moment  only  is  yours — 
dance  and  be  merry  and  let  regret  go  hang. 

In  this  final  stage,  she  took  on  another 
dancing  partner.  In  a  week  he  was  making 
desperate  love  to  her  and  she  found  it  ex- 
ceedingly wearisome. 

At  this,  she  looked  herself  steadily  in  the 
eye  and  remarked  (in  effect) :  "My  dear 
Geraldine,  what's  the  use  being  a  fool  ?  It 
doesn't  give  you  any  pleasure  and  it  doesn't 
do  you  any  good.  Does  all  this  wailing  get 
you  anything  ?   Then  why  not  be  game  ?" 

So  Geraldine  was  game— not  really  so 
much  because  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  be  as  because  she  was  that  kind  of  a  girl. 

She  did  not  go  back  to  Georgette's  and 
she  did  not  want  any  more  "team"  work, 
so  the  best  she  could  do  was  the  chorus  of 
a  new  musical  show.  Mother  Binns  said: 
"Why  don't  you  rest  up  a  little,  honey? 
Take  a  vacation.  Look  at  all  this  money 
Rex  sends  me  every  week.  I'm  gettin'  an 
awful  balance  at  the  bank." 

But  Jerry  only  smiled  and  shook  her 
head. 

HPHE  musical  show  proved  short-lived. 
*  The  manager,  Brackett,  had  been  tak- 
ing a  tentative  flyer  in  musical  comedy,  his 
real  field  was  the  legitimate  and  he  was  al- 
ready putting  on  a  new  play  to  replace  the 
failure.  On  the  closing  night  he  chanced 
to  be  standing  near  a  girl  to  whom  Geral- 
dine stopped  to  speak.  At  the  first  sound 
of  her  voice  he  turned  his  head  to  look  at 
1  her.    When  she  started  on  he  stopped  her. 

"Hold  on.    What's  your  name?" 

"Geraldine  Lang." 

"That's  a  good  name.   Been  in  the  chorus 
I  here?" 
"Yes." 
"Sing?" 


She  smiled.  "Well,  just  about  enough  to 
get  by." 

"Ever  had  any  lines?" 
"No." 

"Didn't  know  you  could  talk,  eh  ?" 
Her  eyes  widened.    "Not  for — publica- 
tion." 

He  examined  her  again  as  if  to  check  up 
his  first  impression. 

"Self-control,  too.  Not  falling  all  over 
yourself  because  I'm  talkin'  to  you.  Know 
me?" 

Again  she  smiled  faintly.  "Mr. 
Brackett." 

"Good.   How'd  you  like  a  part?" 
"I'd  like  it,"  simply. 

"All  right.  I'll  try  you  out."  He  scrib- 
bled on  a  card  and  handed  it  to  her.  "Come 
down  in  the  morning  at  ten.  Guess  I'll  be 
here.   If  not,  give  this  to  Delevan." 

He  was  there,  however,  when  Geraldine 
walked  in  at  nine-forty-five.  He  lifted  a 
finger  to  call  her  to  the  director's  table. 

"See  this  girl,  Del?  I  found  her  last 
night.  Style,  self-possession,  and  a  won- 
derful speaking  voice,  good  figure,  grace- 
ful— an  air,  too.  Get  me?  We'll  try  her 
out  for  Helene.  Fanny's  rotten.  Let  him 
hear  your  voice,  Miss  Lang." 

"I'll  do  my  best,  Mr.  Delevan." 

Delevan  gave  no  sign  that  music  was  in 
his  ear.  He  eyed  her  unsmilingly  with  a 
glance  so  coldly  critical  that  it  seemed  a 
white  heat.  Then  he  handed  her  the  part 
without  a  word. 

It  was  only  a  bit,  but  one  of  those  bits 
that  are  important  to  the  artistic  whole.  It 
was  necessary  that  Helene,  much  discussed, 
should  fill  the  picture  when  she  finally  ap- 
peared. 

T  ATENT  talents  often  show  themselves 
during  emotional  crises,  and  Brackett 
had  indeed  chanced  upon  the  psychological 
moment.  Even  the  metropolitan  critics  no- 
ticed Helene.  Who  is  Geraldine  Lang  and 
why  haven't  we  heard  of  her  before?  But 
we  will  assuredly  hear  of  her  again — so 
thrilling  a  voice  and  so  vivid  a  personality 
demand  a  bigger  chance  from  the  perspica- 
cious Brackett — to  whose  perspicacity  Miss 
Lang  doubtless  owes  this  first  opportunity. 

Brackett  had  found  her — and  she  had 
found  herself.  She  accepted  this  final  shap- 
ing of  her  life  as  life  had  taught  her  to 
accept  everything — with  self-control.  She 
devoted  herself  to  it  with  that  single- 
hearted  passion  whose  power  only  the  self- 
controlled  attain. 
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She  had  loved  Rex  so,  and  Rex  had  not 
loved  her.  Art  was  not  going  to  prove  so 
unresponsive.  Not  that  Geraldine  ever 
thought  of  her  art  with  a  capital  A.  She 
had  never  heard  much  about  art  anyway — 
yet.  She  was  just  a  natural  actress  whose 
instinct  seldom  permitted  her  to  make  a 
mistake. 

They  heard  from  Rex  regularly  enough 
at  first.  And  then  not  so  regularly.  His 
remittances  diminished  gradually  and  then 
ceased  altogether.  His  mother  and  Jerry 
were  not  in  the  dark  as  to  the  reason.  Said 
Gossip :  "Queer  what  a  frost  Gayton  is  this 
season.  Last  year  every  tanktown  was 
crazy  about  her.  Now  they  can't  see  her 
for  a  minute.  She  was  just  a  fad,  and 
once  was  enough  for  the  little-burgers. 
Good  break  for  Clerfayt,  wasn't  it?'' 

The  Gayton,  being  spunky,  held  on  a -good 
while,  but  pretty  early  in  the  spring,  she 
suddenly  decided  that  she  had  had  enough. 
She  left  her  company  stranded  in  Portland 
and  returned  alone  to  New  York.  And  she 
left  Rex  stranded  with  the  rest.  She  was 
sick  of  him.  She  liked  to  blame  him  for 
the  whole  catastrophe.  He  was  a  Jonah. 
She'd  been  a  fool  to  take  up  a  rank  amateur 
because  he  happened  to  be  good-looking. 
He'd  queered  the  show  from  the  start.  Last 
year  she  had  Clerfayt,  a  clever  fellow  with 
a  reputation,  and  look  what  a  business  they 
did. 

"D  EX  wrote  briefly  to  "Dear  Mother  and 
Jerry"  that  the  tour  had  been  a  fail- 
ure and  he'd  be  home  as  soon  as  .he  could 
make  it.  Awful  sorry  Jerry  had  had  to 
keep  things  going — Jerry  was  always  there 
in  the  breach,  wasn't  she  ?  Awful  glad  she 
was  making  such  a  go  of  it.  Lots  of  love — 
hope  to  see  you  soon  . 

Jerry,  who  was  rehearsing  the  lead  in  a 
new  Brackett  production,  sent  Rex  the 
money  to  come  home. 

He  arrived  unannounced  one  morning, 
and  after  greeting  his  mother,  went  down 
to  the  theater. 

He  stood  in  the  background  for  awhile 
watching  the  girl  these  seven  little  months 
had  lifted  so.  She  had  certainly  changed, 
he  decided.  There  was  something  so  differ- 
ent about  her.  Of  course,  she  had  always 
been  pretty- — but  now  she  was — was  it  beau- 
tiful?— anyway  something  wonderful. 

When  she  looked  his  way,  he  lifted  his 
hat  and  she  saw  him.  He  advanced  to  meet 
her. 

"Hello,  Jerry."  . 


"Hello,  Rex."    Their  hands  met.  "How 

are  you?" 

"Fine.  You're  a  great  lady  now,  aren't 
you.    Does  it  feel  good?" 

"Oh,  yes."  She  laughed  a  little.  "I'm 
going  in  a  minute.   Will  you  wait  for  me  ?" 

"Sure." 

They  went  home  together,  talking  all  the 
time  and  talking  after  they  got  there,  but 
in  a  way  they  had  never  talked  before — a 
new,  strange,  constrained  way,  as  if  they 
.had  met  for  the  first  time  and  found  it 
hard  to  get  acquainted. 

Rex  said:  "Thanks  for  the  loan,  Jerry. 
I'll  pay  it  back  soon  as  I  can." 

"No  hurry,  Rex.    Any  time." 

And  presently:  "Wonder  if  Brackett 
could  find  a  job  for  me  in  the  business  of- 
fice?" 

"Why,  you — are  you  going  to  give  up 

dancing?" 

"I  have  given  it  up.  I've  had  mine.  I'm 
sick  of  it.    It  isn't  a  man's  job  anyway." 

"Oh."  She  sat  quietly,  looking  at  the 
floor.  "Shall  I — shall  I  speak  to  Brackett 
about  you  ?" 

"No,  no— don't."  He  spoke  hastily.  "I 
don't  want  you  to.    I'll  go  see  him  myself." 

"All  right." 

So  the  little  family  went  on  together,  but 
not  quite  in  the  old  way.  Only  Mother 
Binns  thought  it  was  almost  in  the  old  way. 

EX  got  his  job  from  Brackett  and  de- 
voted  himself  to  it  with  an  energy  and 
persistence  that  won  the  manager's  favor 
immediately. 

The  new  play  was  a  success  and  Jerry 
was  a  success.    The  summer  passed. 

But  the  old  camaraderie  did  not  return. 
Jerry  no  longer  waited  for  Rex's  escort. 
Only  infrequently  was  he  on  hand  to  act 
as  such.  She  drove  and  supped  and  dined 
with  other  men — when  she  did  those  things 
publicly,  which  was  not  often. 

It  was  one  Saturday  afternoon  after  the 
matinee  that  Rex  knocked  at  Jerry's  dress- 
ing-room door.  A  thunder-shower  had 
greeted  the  departing  audience,  and  Jerry 
had  decided  to  have  her  dinner  sent  in.  She 
had  removed  her  make-up  and  was  settling 
herself  for  a  rest  when  Rex  appeared. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  Rex.  Come  in.  Giving 
me  a  surprise  party?" 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Jerry." 

"All  right.    Sit  down.    What  about?" 

"I  want  you  to  forgive  me." 

"Forgive — what  do  you  mean  ?  *  What 
for?" 
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"Going  off  last  year  like  I  did,  I  suppose. 
I  can't  think  of  anything  else." 

"Why,  Rex !  You're  crazy !  What  do 
you  mean  ?  There's  nothing  in  that  to  for- 
give." 

"You're  not  holding  it  against  me  because 
I  went  off — like  a  fool — and  left  you  that 
way  ?" 

"Of  course  not !  Silly  !  What's  got  into 
you,  Rex?" 

"Then  why  don't  you  "  He  paused  so 

long  that  she  put  in : 

"Why  don't  I  what?" 

"Why  don't  you  like  me  any  more?" 

"I  do." 

"You  don't,  either.   Look  what  chums  we 
used  to  be.    Don't  you  remember?" 
"Yes." 

"Haven't  you  even  noticed  that  we're  not 
like  that  any  more !  We  used  to  be  to- 
gether all  the  time.  I  know  it  was  my 
being  such  a  boob.  Say,  can't  you  overlook 
it?  Can't  you  like  me  the  way  you  did  be- 
fore it  happened?" 

/^)H,  Rex,  I  do  like  you!  I — I  like  you 
just  as  I  always  did." 
"Aw,  Jerry,  you  know  you  don't.  You're 
just  saying  that.  'Member  how  I  used  to 
lift  you  over  the  puddles,'  and  you'd  muss 
my  hair — we  used  to  be  playing  all  the 
time." 


"We  were  children  then."  She  drew  a 
long  breath. 

"No,  I  don't  mean  then.  Last  year,  even. 
And  now,  look  how  things  are !  You're 
always  going  out  with  some  big,  rich  fellow 
now.    I  want  to  kill  them  " 

"But,  Rex,  I  " 

"Yes,  I  know  all  that.  But  it's  killing 
me,  Jerry.  It  is,  honest.  You  think  I'm 
your  big  brother.  But  I'm  not.  I'm  not 
your  brother  and  I  don't  want  to  be  your 
brother.  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  about 
things  while  I  was  off  there  with  that — 
woman.  Jerry,  I'm  crazy  about  you.  I'm 
so  crazy  about  you  I  can't  sleep  nights.  I 
love  you,  Jerry.  I  love  you  to  death.  I  had 
to  tell  you.  I  couldn't  keep  it  in  any  longer 
the  way  things  have  been  going.  Jerry,  I — 
oh,  well— '■ — "    He  stopped  himself. 

Jerry  had  turned  from  him,  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  the  little  room,  her  face 
hidden  against  her  uplifted  arm. 

"It's  out  now,"  he  went  on  heavily  after 
a  moment.  "I  guess  I'd  better  go.  It 
wouldn't  be  pleasant  for  you  to  have  me 
around  now,  I  suppose.  Maybe  Brackett 
can  send  me  out  west  somewhere  " 

Jerry  turned  slowly,  and  slowly  her  arms 
fell  around  his  neck. 

"Then  you'd  better  kiss  me  good-bye,"  she 
whispered  tremulously. 

But  it  didn't  turn  out  that  way. 


By 

Donald  Francis  McGrew 


A COLUMN  of  grimy  little  Moro  con- 
stabularymen  came  swinging  out  of 
the  mountainous  country  to  the 
south  of  Iligan,  Mindanao,  and,  crossing 
the  shallow  river  ford,  turned  up  the  Calle 
Rial  toward  their  barracks.    At  their  head 


strode  a  tanned  little  officer — a  midget 
whose  head  was  partially  bald,  whose 
seamed,  pugnacious  face  resembled  that  of 
a  pirate's,  and  whose  quick  and  nervous 
stride  bespoke  the  man  of  volcanic  energy. 
Officially  he  was  known  as  Captain  Brod- 
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ney  Drew,  but  the  army,  and  especially 
those  Moro  soldiers  who  could  not  pro- 
nounce his  name,  knew  him  simply  as 
Bunga  Doo. 

He  was  not  in  a  particularly  pleasant 
frame  of  mind  on  this  occasion.  While  he 
never  expected  an  easy  capture,  or  com- 
plained of  the  long  marches,  the  hours 
without  water,  and  the  bitter,  savage  en- 
gagements among  the  cliffs  that  even  vam- 
pires shunned,  the  failure  of  his  mission 
galled  him  bitterly.  On  this  trip  he  had 
climbed  the  crags  for  five  straight  weeks 
without  success  in  search  of  the  renegade 
Dato  Punsori. 

Tired,  unshaven,  and  covered  with  'dobie 
itch,  he  dismissed  his  men  and  strode  to- 
ward his  quarters — to  be  stopped  short  at 
sight  of  a  tall,  white-clad  figure  upon  his 
veranda.  The  fellow's  half-smile,  half-leer 
was  vaguely  lamiliar. 

"Don't  you  remember  me?"  asked  the 
young  man.  "I  am  Fred  Lange.  You  used 
to  hide  me,  back  in  the  Twelfth." 

rTrHE  captain  put  out  his  hand  in  a  per- 
functory  -  acknowledgment  of  the  for- 
mer acquaintance.  He  noted  now  that  the 
shifting  light  in  those  uncertain  black  eyes 
had  not  changed. 

"What  are  you  doing  down  here, 
though?"  he  asked.  "I  thought  you  would 
have  been  in  the  service  long  ago." 

"I  was,"  grinned  the  youth,  with  a  know- 
ing wink.  "But  they  gave  me  a  yellow  one. 
The  old  man  smoothed  that  over,  though, 
so  I'm  down  here  as  inspector  of  port." 

"The  old  man,  you  say?  How  did 
he  " 

"Oh,  I  see.  You  haven't  heard,  have 
you?  Dad  has  some  pull  now.  They've 
sent  him  down  here  as  the  new  governor 
of  the  province." 

Bunga  sat  down  with  something  of  a 
stumble  into  the  nearest  chair. 

"By  George,  you  look  white  around  the 
gills !"  exclaimed  the  youth.  "What's  the 
matter — sun  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Bunga,  cursing  the  sun  aloud 
and  himself  inwardly.  "Been  out  five  weeks 
—little  fever." 

"Let  me  get  you  some  booze — got  it 
right  inside.  I'm  camping  here,  you  see — 
official  orders,  and  all  that.  Say  the 
word  " 

"No,"  said  Bunga,  pulling  himself  to- 
gether and  entering  his  own  room.  "Thanks 
just  the  same.  Everything  will  be  all  right 
in  a  minute." 


Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  the 
tired  little  pirate  was  forced  to  clench  his 
teeth  lest  he  forget  that  he  was  a  grown 
man.  Everything  was  not  all  right.  The 
escape  of  Punsori  was  not  right.  The  ac- 
quisition of  this  intruder  was  further  from 
it.  The  appointment  of  Captain  Lange  as 
governor  of  the  province  was  worst  of  all. 
He  could  see  nothing  ahead  of  him  but 
clouds,  and  rocks,  and  shoals. 

His  hatred  for  the  big,  black-haired  cap- 
tain dated  back  to  the  time  when  both  were 
enlisted  members  of  the  regulars.  At  this 
time  a  discussion  had  arisen  over  a  game 
of  cards,  and  as  Bunga  resented  the  ser- 
geant-major's "subsequent  remarks,  he  had 
promptly  knocked  him  down.  Saying  that 
he  was  "going  up"  for  commission,  and 
that  he  might  be  "blackballed"  by  the 
colonel  if  the  latter  heard  of  the  melee, 
Sergeant-Major  Lange  had  refused  to  carry 
the  discussion  further;  but  when  Bunga, 
who  had  studied  for  six  long  years,  "put 
in"  his  application  for  examination,  he 
found  that  Lange,  using  his  position  at 
headquarters  to  get  the  ear  of  the  colonel, 
had  branded  him  as  a  secret  tippler. 

The  colonel,  who  was  "death  on  liquor," 
disapproved  of  the  application,  while  Lange 
rubbed  additional  salt  in  the  wound  by  pass- 
ing the  examinations  on  his  own  account. 
So  Bunga  had  been  forced  to  serve  on  as  a 
sergeant,  while  Lange  went  through  the 
Philippine  insurrection,  not  only  as  a  lieu- 
tenant, but  with  enough  merit — or  luck,  as 
Bunga  felt — to  gain  promotion  to  a  cap- 
taincy. It  mattered  not  that  the  little  man 
went  up  later  under  a  new  regime  and 
failed  to  pass  the  examinations  through  a 
confirmed  inability  to  master  mathematics; 
he  always  felt  that,  had  Major  Larkins  been 
on  the  board,  he  might  have  passed. 

SO,  for  several  years,  he  carried  the  name 
of  Lange  in  the  blackest  recesses  of  his 
mind;  and  it  was  not  until  after  he  had 
received  promotion  to  the  commissioned 
ranks  of  the  constabulary  that  he  began  to 
forget.  A  commission  in  the  native  branch 
is  of  course  the  next  best  thing,  and  this 
was  something  of  a  sop.  Later  he  began 
to  take  a  .real  and  vital  interest  in  the 
spick-and-span  company  which  he  had  made 
from  long-haired,  filthy  Moro  hillmen;  and 
now,  after  five  years'  service  in  Mindanao, 
he  could  look  back  over  a  series  of  fights 
and  captures  that  no  man  on  earth  need 
have  been  ashamed  of.  In  truth,  he  had 
come  to  love  it  as  a  man  will  love  his  life 
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work,  and  in  addition  to  this,  his  well- 
earned  record  had  placed  him  well  up  in 
line  for  promotion  to  the  headquarter's 
staff — if  not  the  command  of  the  entire  con- 
stabulary force. 

But  what  was  he  to  expect  now? 

His  gloomy  forebodings  quickly  proved 
correct.  In  the  first  place  Dato  Punsori 
returned  from  his  hiding  place  in  the  hills 
to  his  own  casa.  Then,  claiming  to  have 
suffered  an  attack  that  same  night  from  one 
Dato  Punjab,  he  came  straight  into  Camp 
Keithley.  Here  he  avowed  to  the  new  gov- 
ernor his  intention  of  adhering  to  the 
American  laws  in  the  future.  He  asked  on 
these  grounds  that  he  be  given  the  permis- 
sion of  the  governor  to  protect  his  property 
when  said  property  was  in  danger  of  con- 
fiscation. In  support  of  this  request,-  he 
pointed  out  the  inability  of  the  constabulary 
to  arrive  at  the  scene  of  robbery  until  long 
after  its  perpetration.  He  further  pointed 
out  that  he  had  never  attacked  regular 
troops,  but  had  only  been  given  to  warfare 
against  other  Moro  tribes — a  custom  cen- 
turies old  among  the  Malays.  So  the  gov- 
ernor officially  forgave  him,  and  ever  after, 
on  his  weekly  trading  trips,  he  deliberately 
winked  at  Bunga  as  he  passed.- 

rTrHE  second  catastrophe  involved  young 
*■*  Lange  and  a  new  found  crony — a  young 
paymaster's  clerk  named  Pearson,  who  was 
spending  a  month's  leave  in  Iligan.  As 
nearly  all  the  inter-island  transports  docked 
three  miles  away  at  Overton,  Fred  Lange's 
duties  gave  him  ample  time  in  which  to 
help  the  former  while  away  the  hours.  In 
doing  this,  Pearson  ran  up  several  heavy 
gambling  debts  at  Frisco  Jack's,  while  the 
port  inspector,  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
became  deeply  enamored  of  a  certain  Moro 
woman  who  came  down  each  week  with 
Dato  Punsori's  caravan.  Bunga  heard  of 
this,  and  that  he  was  making  bids  for  her, 
which  Punsori  would  not  accept.  But  he 
thought  little  of  this,  and  cared  less.  What 
he  did  object  to  was  their  habit  of  coming 
into  Fred's  room  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
night  and  falling  all  over  the  place  while 
steering  a  drunken  course  to  bed. 

The  third  catastrophe  dwarfed  the  other 
two.  At  the  first  inspection  Captain  Lange 
found  fault  with  the  condition  of  the  guard 
house.  At  the  next  he  forgot  that  Bunga 
had  been  away  on  a  three  days'  hike  and 
reprimanded  him  for  leaving  the  parade 
ground  unmowed.  At  the  third,  he  ordered 
six  men  into  the  guard  house  for  not  salut- 


ing him  properly,  and  found  fault  with 
every  uniform  in  "the  cleanest,  nattiest 
company  in  the  islands."  He  also  said  that 
if  he  found  the  company  in  this  condition 
again,  he  would  prefer  charges  against  their 
commander  for  neglect  of  duty. 

To  the  layman  this  may  seem  utterly 
impossible.  A  man  who  is  clean  cannot  be 
dirty  at  the  same  time.  But  in  the  Service 
a  superior  may  "throw  you  off  guard" 
for  having  a  dust  spot  the  size  of  your 
finger  nail  on  an  otherwise  spotless  uni- 
form. And  Bunga  knew  the  ways  of  the 
Service.  The  word  of  a  superior  is  taken 
against  that  of  a  lower  man  in  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
thousand.  This  is  for  discipline.  He  also 
knew  that  while  Captain  Lange  never  once 
said  directly,  "I  am  out  for  your  scalp," 
he  would  go  on  taking  advantage  of  every 
little  slip  until  he  had  amassed  enough  evi- 
dence to  make  the  charges  worthy  of  a 
general  court  martial. 

"Why,"  he  muttered,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week,  "it  has  already  become  so  bad 
that  he  throws  my  sentries  into  the  guard 
house  for  walking  post  with  their  fezzes  on 
one  side  of  their  heads."  And  he  grinned 
in  an  effort  to  convince  himself  that  his 
Adam's  apple  was  not  ten  times  its  natural 
size.  "Hell !  I  wonder  just  when  the 
grand  smash  will  come?" 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  On  Saturday 
the  paymaster  arrived,  bringing  with  him  an 
order  that  restored  Pearson  to  duty.  On 
the  same  day  Dato  Punsori  came  down  with 
his  caravan  to  trade,  while  Captain  Lange 
visited  the  garrison  for  another  inspection. 
This  time,  in  addition  to  finding  fault  with 
all  the  equipment,  he  criticized  their  drill 
and  deprived  them  of  their  usual  payday 
freedom  by  keeping  them  manoeuvering  all 
through  the  hot  afternoon. 

T>  Y  gad!"  gritted  the  little  man,  stamping 
into  his  quarters  after  Captain  Lange 
had  departed,  "I  don't  know  how  much  more 
of  this  I'm  going  to  be  able  to  swallow." 

He  was  too  tired  and  depressed  to  joke, 
and  almost  too  tired  to  examine  the  sentry 
who  paced  back  and  forth  upon  the  ver- 
anda. On  paydays  the  paymaster  always 
left  the  balance  of  his  cash  funds  in  the 
safe  at  Bunga's  quarters,  where  they  re- 
mained over  night,  protected  by  an  extra 
sentry,  until  he  departed  the  next  day  for 
Misamis.  On  these  nights  Pearson  slept  in 
an  extra  room  of  the  quarters,  as  the  pay- 
master preferred  the  officers'  club  at  the 
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regular  post.  Just  now  neither  Pearson  nor 
young  Lange  were  in  sight,  however.  So, 
after  looking  round  the  quarters,  Bunga 
went  into  his  own  room. 

"Hell !"  he  gulped,  dropping  his  face  into 
his  hands.  "Hell !"  and  suddenly  two  de- 
spised tears  trickled  through  his  fingers  and 
rolled  down  to  his  wrists. 

It  was  just  at  this  minute  that  young 
Lange  unceremoniously  pushed  open  the 
outer  door  and  walked  into  the  room. 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned!"  he  sneered. 
"Bunga  sniffling?  A  full-fledged  captain  of 
constabulary  crying?  What's  the  matter, 
old  top?    Dad  been  ragging  you  again?" 

The  sneer  in  the  tone  was  too  much  for 
Bunga.  He  loathed  himself  for  his  wo- 
manish display  of  emotion,  and  all  the 
murderous  thoughts  of  the  last  few  weeks 
came  charging  forth  in  one  grand  sweep 
of  blinding  rage. 

"Get  out  of  this  room !"  he  yelled.  "Get 
out  and  be  damned  quick  about  it." 

For  a  second  the  youth  flinched  before 
that  writhing  countenance.  Then  he  leered 
down  at  Bunga  from  his  six  inch  vantage 
in  height. 

"You  used  to  wallop  me  as  a  cub,"  he 
sneered.  "Times  have  changed  now.  You 
take  a  running  jump  into  " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Like  a 
flash  the  midget  was  upon  him  with  an 
overhand  hook  that  landed,  knuckles  down, 
against  the  lips.  The  boy  flew  backwards, 
landing  against  the  wall.  A  stinging  left 
to  the  chin  followed.  It  dropped  him  in 
a  crumpled  heap  to  the  floor. 

"By  God !"  choked  Bunga,  "I'll  teach  you 
to  " 

"Here  !"  a  bass  voice  interrupted.  "What 
does  this  mean?" 

Bunga  broke  off,  and  whirled  to  face  Cap- 
tain Lange,  who  loomed  in  the  open  door. 
He  had  returned  unexpectedly. 

HAT  does  this  mean?"  the  big  man 
roared  for  the  second  time.  "An- 
swer me !" 

The  naked  hate  in  those  black  eyes 
proved  to  be  the  last  straw. 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do  !"  cried  Bunga, 
his  hand  dropping  to  his  pistol.  "This 
damned  cub  of  yours  was  aching  for  trou- 
ble, and  he  got  it.   And  by  God,  if  you  " 

He  choked,  and  suddenly  ran  forward,  drag- 
ging his  pistol  halfway  from  the  holster. 
"I've  half  a  notion — "  he  raged,  "half  a 

notion  to  " 

Then  the  enormity  of  his  offense  swept 


over  him,  and  he  stopped  appalled.  With 
a  savage  oath,  he  shoved  the  pistol  back 
into  the  holster. 

"I  can't  change  the  things  I  said — and 
be  damned  to  you  as  a  man,"  he  said.  "As 
an  officer,  sir,  I  forgot  myself." 

Lange  had  started  back  in  alarm  before 
the  little  maniac.  Now,  seeing  that  Bunga 
had  regained  himself,  his  dark  visage  mot- 
tled with  rage. 

"I'll  have  your  straps  for  this !"  he 
roared.  "Fred,"  calling  to  the  youth  who 
now  staggered  to  his  feet,  "did  you  see  him 
threaten  me?" 

"You're  damned  right  I  did." 

"And  you?"  to  the  Moro  sentry  who  had 
just  passed  the  open  door. 

"I  walk  post,  sir,"  the  soldier  sullenly 
replied.    "I  see  nothing." 

"Pull  that  man's  belt!"  roared  Captain 
Lange.  "Not  paying  attention  to  his  sur- 
roundings while  on  post."  Then,  with  a 
parting  shot  concerning  a  general  court 
martial,  the  governor  took  his  son  by  the 
arm  and  departed,  leaving  Bunga  to  think 
over  the  inevitable  consequences. 

A  T  eleven-thirty  that  night  he  was  still 
thinking  of  them — if  a  man  in  a  par- 
tially numbed  state  of  mind  can  be  said  to 
think.  The  case  against  him  was  open  and 
shut,  for  a  court  martial  holds  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  threatening  a 
superior  in  any  manner,  unless  that  superior 
first  attacks  you. 

So  the  little  man  had  moved  about  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  evening  in  a  listless, 
spiritless  manner.  Neither  Pearson  nor 
Fred  Lange  had  returned.  From  sheer 
force  of  habit  he  bathed,  shaved,  and 
changed  his  uniform.  For  the  same  reason 
he  had  cleaned  all  his  equipments,  and  hung 
them  in  their  places.  His  pistol  he  had  left 
till  last.  This,  reloaded  with  newly  pol- 
ished shells,  now  lay  close  to  his  hand  on 
the  library  table. 

During  the  evening  two  delegations  from 
his  company  had  paid  him  secret  calls. 
The  first  offered  in  one  voice  to  take  the 
matter  off  his  hands.  Captain  Lange  had 
gone  to  the  club  at  Overton,  they  said,  but 
there  were  ways  to  get  him — in  fact,  both 
father  and  son  could  be  removed  with  very 
little  trouble. 

The  second  delegation,  with  their  Moro 
viewpoint  unchanged  in  spite  of  Bunga's 
lecture  to  the  first,  said  that  they  had  quiet- 
ly stalked  Pearson  and  Fred  Lange  to  Dato 
Punsori's  camp  in  the  eastern  cocoanut 
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grove.  No  doubt  the  port  inspector  was 
making  another  bid  for  that  woman.  They 
had  left  the  three  somewhat  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  caravan,  talking  very  low 
and  earnestly.  But  this  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, save  that  Moros  love  to  haggle  in 
a  trade.  Punsori  would  probably  keep  them 
talking  for  two  hours  or  more  before  they 
reached  an  agreement.  If  Bunga  said  the 
word,  they  would  strip  naked — lest  they 
be  recognized  as  constabulary — and  wait 
for  the  port  inspector  on  his  return.  There 
was  a  quiet  spot  along  the  beach. 

This  Bunga  rejected  also,  although  it 
was  hard  to  make  his  reprimand  convincing 
in  the  face  of  their  personal  affection. 
When  they  had  gone,  he  mourned  for  as 
much  as  ten  minutes  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  a  savage,  and  then,  putting  the  matter 
aside,  he  resumed  the  mechanical  labor  on 
his  equipments. 

HPHE  night  was  moonless  and  dark,  with  a 
thick,  impenetrable  inky  blackness  that 
lay  upon  the  earth  like  a  velvet  pall.  The 
only  audible  sound  was  that  of  the  sentry's 
bare  feet  upon  the  porch.  The  barracks  and 
the  guard  house  were  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  away.  Beyond.these  the  palms 
nodded  and  soughed  as  though  o'erladen 
with  secrets  centuries  old.  The  wash  of 
the  tide  re-echoed  mournfully  along  the 
beach.  Occasionally  a  deer  belled  from  the 
blue-black  mountains  in  the  south;  while 
always,  interblending  with  and  catching  the 
age-old  tremor  of  the  tropics'  indefinable 
drone,  there  filtered  through  the  night  the 
far-off  booming  of  hollow  native  tom-toms. 

"By  gad !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  shudder, 
"they  ought  to  give  free  exhibitions  of 
Hamlet  to  cheer  a  man  up  on  nights  like 
this.  .  .  .  Hell,  if  I've  cleaned  these  things 
for  nothing,  I  may  as  well  make  out  a  few 
reports  too." 

He  arose  and  strode  to  the  iron  safe  at 
the  side  of  the  room.  Then  he  remembered 
that  Pearson  always  changed  the  combi- 
nation on  paydays,  and  so  returned  to  his 
seat  with  a  sigh. 

"I  can't  sleep,"  he  muttered.  "I'll  wait 
up  and  ask  him  to  let  me  get  my  blank 
sheets  when  he  returns." 

His  position,  as  he  sat  there,  was  behind 
the  northwestern  corner  of  a  big  library 
table  in  the  center  of  the  room.  He  faced 
a  door  leading  to  the  veranda.  This  was 
cut  through  the  wall  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  the  room.  It  was  one  of  the  only 
two  doors  which  opened  onto  the  big  ver- 


anda, tjie  other  opening  out  from  his  own 
bedroom  to  the  east.  The  bedroom  door 
had  been  locked  and  bolted  since  Fred 
Lange  had  entered  so  unceremoniously. 
The  library  door  in  question  was  now 
closed,  but  the  lock  had  not  been  turned. 
When  opened,  it  swung  inward,  on  hinges 
placed  at  the  western  side.  The  electric 
light  switch — a  new  installation  from  the 
power  plant  at  the  regular  post — was  placed 
in  the  narrow  space  between  the  frame  of 
the  door  and  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
room.  Its  knob  jutted  out  from  the  wall 
at  the  height  of  the  lock. 

To  the  right  of  the  door  there  was  a  large 
tropical  window.  It  had  no  glass  panels, 
but  was  fitted  with  storm  shields.  These 
were  now  open.  On  the  inside  of  the  usual 
screen  wire,  Bunga  had  hung  curtains,  sus- 
pended on  brass  rods.  These  were  only 
partially  drawn,  so  that  anyone  on  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  parade  ground  could  easily 
command  a  view  of  the  entire  room. 

At  Bunga's  right  hand  was  a  book  case, 
fitted  with  glass  doors.  Above  it  hung  sev- 
eral trophies,  among  them  a  long-handled 
Moro  spear  with  a  blade  eighteen  inches  in 
length.  Beyond  these  fittings  and  a  few 
pictures  there  was  little  else  in  the  room. 

"It's  a  bully  old  place  to  me,  though," 
sighed  Bunga,  glancing  up  at  a  beloved 
picture  of  Lincoln.  .  .  .  "Well,  he  should 
be  along  soon  now.  .  .  .  Ha !  Guess  that's 
him  now." 

Out  on  the  porch  the  sentry's  voice  broke 
through  the  quiet  in  a  low  challenge. 

"Halt !"  he  commanded.   "Who  dere?" 

"Friend!"  grunted  a  voice. 

"That  didn't  sound  like  Pearson,"  mused 
Bunga.  "Could  that  young  cub  be  coming 
back  alone,  after  our  scrimmage  ?" 

HPHERE  followed  the  sound  of  footsteps 
**  rustling  through  the  grass,  and  the  sen- 
try spoke  again. 

"'Vance,  friend,"  said  he;  and  the  chal- 
lenged man  stepped  up  on  the  porch. 

Now,  in  all  this  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever to  make  Bunga  suspicious.  He  nat- 
urally supposed  the  man  to  be  some  one 
whom  the  sentry  had  recognized.  He  also 
assumed  that  it  was  either  Pearson  or  Fred 
Lange.  An  officer  would  have  answered 
"Officer,  the  — th  Cavalry,"  or  "the  — th 
Infantry,"  according  to  his  regiment;  and 
no  other  civilians  save  the  two  mentioned 
would  have  been  allowed  to  step  on  the 
porch  without  having  their  business  in- 
quired into  by  the  sentry.   The  latter  would 
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then  have  called  Bunga — which  he  had  not. 

But  an  instant  later,  Bunga's  tilted  chair 
came  slowly  to  the  floor.  He  had  heard  a 
thump.  It  was  such  as  a  man  might  make 
in  striking  his  knee  violently  against  a  post. 
This  was  not  unusual,  as  both  young  men 
were  generally  drunk  at  this  . hour.  But  no 
curse  followed.  And  why  didn't  the  sentry 
resume  his  pacing?  And  why  didn't  the 
man  come  on  in? 

"Perhaps  he  has  fallen,"  thought  Bunga. 
"I  say,"  he  called  aloud,  "is  that  you,  Pear- 
son?" 

A  clatter  and  a  muffled  curse  came  to 
him.  He  also  thought  that  he  heard  a  light 
footfall.  Then  a  voice  spoke  in  English, 
with  a  shot  at  a  drunken  man's  guttural, 
"  'S'all  righ',  old  man.  Jus'  took  HI'  tum- 
ble." At  the  same  time  a  hand  fell  upon 
the  knob  and  turned  it. 

The  door  started  to  swing  inward,  moved 
six  inches,  and  stopped.  Then  came  the  un- 
expected. 

ITH  the  swiftness  of  a  striking  snake, 
an  arm  shot  through  the  opening, 
reaching  for  the  switch.  The  hand  was 
white,  and  the  arm  clad  in  white  duck.  For 
the  fraction  of  a  second  it  stood  out,  clean- 
cut,  against  the  wall.  Then  darkness 
flooded  the  room. 

In  that  electrical  second,  Bunga  was  too 
startled  to  move  or  speak.  But  as  the  swift 
pad-pad  of  feet  announced  an  intruder's 
leap  into  the  room,  he  grabbed  for  his  pistol 
and  fired.  An  instant  later  he  dodged 
aside,  for  something  whistled  by  his  head 
and  crashed  into  the  glass  door  of  the  book 
case.  Crouching,  he  took  two  noiseless 
steps  backward,  and  held  his  breath. 

Intense  silence  now  reigned  in  the  room. 
It  was  senseless  for  him  to  fire  promiscu- 
ously into  the  dark.  The  man  had  doubt- 
less changed  his  position,  and  the  one  shot 
already  fired  would  do  as  much  towards 
raising  the  guard  as  five  or  six.  He  needed 
those  extra  cartridges  to  meet  the  coming 
assault,  and  he  waited  breathlessly  for  this, 
while  every  nerve  in  his  body  thrummed  to 
the  situation  like  wires  receiving  a  current. 

After  a  seeming  fortnight  of  suspense,  he 
slowly  exhaled,  trying  to  make  the  process 
as  noiseless  as  possible.  With  the  inhala- 
tion he  sensed  an  odor  that  filled  him,  first 
with  surprise,  then  brought  him  closer  still 
to  the  realization  of  his  danger.  A  white 
hand  had  turned  that  switch,  but  the  man 
in  the  room  emanated  an  odor  that  was 
unmistakably  Moro.    Was  it  the  sentry? 


This  was  hardly  likely.  The  latter  bathed 
too  frequently.  Again,  every  man  in  the 
company  had  proved  himself  loyal,  time  and 
again.  However,  the  man  in  the  room  was 
not  white,  and  so  he  had  at  least  two  men 
to  contend  with.  The  white  man  had  re- 
mained outside  to  await  the  possible  com- 
ing of  the  guard. 

Even  as  this  flashed  through  his  mind,  a 
sound  outside  convinced  him.  Across  the 
parade  ground  there  came  the  thud  of  sev- 
eral feet,  accompanied  by  the  jingle  of  side 
arms.  A  corporal  and  his  relief  were  run- 
ning towards  the  quarters.  Simultaneously 
an  American  voice  growled  out  from-  the 
porch,  "Halt !'  Who's  there  ?" 

"Co'p'ral  the  guard !" 

"Advance,  corporal  the  guard,  to  be  rec- 
ognized !" 

HPHIS  was  all  that  Bunga  heard,  save,  a 
**•  moment  later,  a  command,  "Hold  up 
your  hands!"  The  accomplice  had  caught 
the  wondering  guard  unawares,  and  no 
doubt  had  knocked  out  the  sentry,  so  Bunga 
could  hope  for  little  help  for  the  time  being. 
Furthermore,  if  this  man  in  the  room  was 
a  savage  Moro  from  the  hills  he  was  armed 
with  a  three-foot  bolo.  Once  he  made  cer- 
tain of  Bunga's  position,  he  would  leap  and 
cut  the  little  man  in 'two  before  the  latter 
could  fire  more  than  one  blind  shot.  And 
savage  Moros,  like  the  Indians,  are  known 
by  all  soldiers  to  possess  some  instinct  that 
enables  them  to  ferret  out  a  white  man's  po- 
sition in  the  inky  blackness  while  the  latter 
is  still  unable  to  see  the  end  of  his  own  gun. 

The  thought  of  it  sent  cold  chills  racing 
up  and  down  the  little  man's  back.  He  did 
not  want  a  pistol  to  meet  that  rush.  He 
wanted  the  long-handled  spear  above  the 
book  case.  Luckily  he  had  not  moved  out 
of  touch  with  the  last.  He  could  feel  the 
edge  of  it  with  his  elbow.  But  how  could 
he  move  through  that  broken  glass  without 
bringing  on  the  rush?  Even  if  he  were 
lucky,  could  he  take  the  spear  down  without 
dragging  some  of  the  other  curios? 

He  solved  his  problem  none  too  soon. 
Even  as  he  groped  for  the  edge  of  the 
library  table,  a  creak  at  the  other  end  told 
him  that  his  enemy  had  moved  forward. 
Then  his  left  hand  fell  upon  a  book  and  he 
tossed  it  to  the  east.  It  fell  with  a  thud 
close  to  the  wall. 

Instantly  the  Moro  moved.  Thinking 
that  Bunga  had  leaped  to  the  east,  he 
jumped  towards  the  sound  of  the  fall,  cut- 
ting viciously  as  he  did  so.  Simultaneously 
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Bunga  shifted  the  pistol  to  his  left  hand. 
Then  he  came  to  his  feet,  ran  his  right  hand 
along  the  top  of  the  book  case,  and  jerked 
down  the  Moro  spear.  Then  he  thrust  the 
pistol  into  his  trouser  belt,  and  jumped  to 
the  north  end  of  the  library  table. 

"Hyah !"  he  yelled  aloud. 

This  time  his  enemy  charged  for  the 
right  spot.  But  now  Bunga's  eyes  were 
more  accustomed  to  the  darkness.  He  saw 
a  shadow  somewhat  darker  than  the  rest  of 
the  inky  pall,  and  at  this  shadow  he  thrust 
with  all  the  strength  that  was  in  him.  The 
spear  blade  went  home  with  a  sickening 
thud,  while  the  swing  of  the  bolo,  stopped 
short  by  the  tough  handle,  failed  in  its  mur- 
derous purpose. 

HpHE  wounded  man  sank  with  a  horrible 
**•  gurgle,  dragging  the  spear  from 
Bunga's  hands  in  his  death  clutch.  The  bolo 
clattered  to  the  floor.  Then  with  the  per- 
spiration pouring  out  all  over  him,  Bunga 
stepped  back  and  drew  his  pistol. 

He  was  almost  unnerved  by  the  encoun- 
ter, and  uncertain  of  his  next  move  as  well. 
He  felt  sure  now  that  these  men  were  in- 
tent on  robbing  the  safe,  and  he  could  not 
decide  for  a  moment  whether  to  run  out  the 
back  way  and  alarm  the  rest  of  the  guard, 
or  whether  it  were  better  to  walk  out  the 
front  door  and  take  chances  of  arresting 
the  accomplice  before  that  worthy  could 
fire. 

A  voice  from  the  door  settled  the  ques- 
tion for  him.  Some  guttural  words  in  Moro 
were  followed  by  a  command  in  Pearson's 
tones  to  remain  quiet  on  pain  of  death,  and 
then  Fred  Lange  spoke  from  the  doorway. 

"Did  you  get  him,  Punsori?  Speak  up 
if  you're  hurt.  We  can't  hold  this  guard  all 
night." 

With  a  happy  inspiration,  Bunga  thrust 
his  left  thumb  into  his  mouth,  thus  changing 
his  tones  to  those  of  a  man  who  is  weak 
and  bleeding  internally. 

"He  is  dead,"  he  mumbled  in  the  Spanish 
patois  which  the  Moros  pick  up  along  the 
coast.   "But  I  am  hurt.    The  light." 

A  second  later  the  lights  flashed  on ;  and 
as  Fred  had  shifted  the  injured  sentry's  rifle 
to  one  hand  while  he  turned  the  switch, 
Bunga's  pistol  held  him  helpless  in  his 
tracks. 

"Don't  move!"  he  said  quietly.  "Drop 
that  rifle.    Drop  it  or  I'll  drill  you." 

The  clatter  of  the  falling  rifle  was  echoed 
by  an  oath  from  the  porch  and  the  thump- 
ing of  heavy  feet  running  across  the  parade. 


A  challenge  in  Pearson's  voice,  "Halt! 
Who's  there  ?"  was  answered  in  the  bull-like 
tones  of  the  provincial  governor. 

"My  God,  it's  the  old  man,  Fred !"  yelled 
Pearson.  "The  game  is  up."  He  followed 
this  with  a  rush  into  the  dark,  while  the 
corporal's  guard,  scrambling  for  their  rifles, 
started  out  after  him  in  hot  pursuit. 

"Come  on  in,  Captain  !"  called  Bunga.  "I 
can't  come  out." 

An  instant  later  the  governor  loomed  up 
in  the  doorway. 

"What  in  hell  does  all  this  mean?"  he 
gasped. 

"These  fellows  have  been  trying  to  halve 
and  quarter  me,  that's  all,  sir,"  said  Bunga, 
walking  up  to  the  youth  and  removing  the 
pistol  from  his  holster.  "You  can  sit  down 
now,  Fred." 

The  governor  looked  once  into  the  ashen 
face  of  his  son,  then  groped  for  a  chair  on 
his  own  account.  He  grew  white  and 
drawn,  and  licked  at  his  lips. 

"What  in  God's  name  does  it  mean?"  he 
asked  again. 

"I  don't  want  to  gloat  over  you,  sir,"  said 
Bunga,  looking  at  him  with  hard  eyes.  "But 
this  boy  is  my  prisoner,  for  attempted  mur- 
der and  robbery.  And  by  gad,  perhaps 
murder,  too."  He  wheeled  savagely  on  the 
youth.  "Did  you  put  that  sentry  out  of 
business?" 

The  boy  had  dropped  his  head  into  his 
hands.  "A  crack  on  the  head  with  a  forty- 
five  wouldn't  kill  him,  would  it?"  he 
growled. 

At  this  juncture  another  squad  of  the 
guard  came  running  up.  "You,  Corporal 
Ali,"  called  Bunga,  "pick  up  Juinto  Khan 
and  see  if  he  is  all  right." 

"My  God,  you  won't  let  them  come  in 
here  and  see  Fred  this  way,  will  you?" 
groaned  the  governor. 

"Why  not?  If  he  murdered  that  sentry, 
he'll  pay  the  penalty." 

/CORPORAL  ALI  appeared  in  the  door- 
^  way  and  saluted.  "Private  Juinto  Khan 
all  right  poco  tiempo,  sir,"  he  reported. 
"Habla  he  poco.  But  the  back  he  head 
much  bad." 

"Get  a  carameta  then  and  rush  him  to  the 
hospital.  Send  two  men  in  here,  too,  to 
drag  out  Punsori." 

Then  he  turned  with  a  sigh  of  relief  to 
the  governor.  "Well,"  he  said,  "Juinto 
Khan  isn't  dead,  anyhow." 

The  governor  did  not  answer  while  thes 
two  sentries  were  removing  the  dead  dato. 
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He  seemed  stunned.  He  gazed  first  at 
Bunga,  then  at  his  son,  while  the  shock  of 
it  all  drove  the  blood  to  his  heart  and  dark- 
ened his  eyes. 

At  last  he  spoke  to  Bunga.  "You  say — 
you  say — he — my  boy — came  in  here  with 
Punsori  to  commit  robbery?" 

"No,  sir,  I  didn't  say  he  came  in  here. 
But  he  did  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  sentry  knew  him  to  get  close  enough  to 
rap  him  over  the  head — as  you've  heard  him 
partially  admit.  Then  he,  or  Pearson — who 
challenged  you — reached  in  and  switched 
out  the  lights  so  Punsori  could  rush  me  in 
the  dark." 

The  father  listened  in  misery.  ''My 
God,"  he  broke  out  at  last,  "what  could  you 
have  been  thinking  of,  Fred?" 

"He  has  been  suffering  with  Filipinitis 
over  a  Moro  woman  in  Punsori's  harem," 
explained  Bunga. 

"But  even  at  that,"  cried  the  amazed 
father,  "what  on  earth  ever  possessed  you 
to  try  such  a  stunt  right  under  the  nose  of 
the  guard?" 

"Aw  hell,"  growled  the  boy,  "we  weren't 
such  fools  as  we  look  to  be  now."  He 
straightened  up  and  shot  Bunga  a  look  of 
sullen  defiance.  "I  wanted  that  woman — 
you're  right  about  that.  Pearson  was  up  to 
his  neck  in  debt  here  and  about  to  be  caught 
up  for  some  funny  work  on  the  papers  up 
Manila  way.  Dato  Punsori  wanted  a  big 
bunch  for  the  woman,  though,  more  than  I 
could  dream  of  getting  hold  of.  So  Pear- 
son suggested  we  clean  out  the  safe.  We 
got  our  heads  together,  and  Dato  Punsori 
agreed  to  come  in  for  his  third.  We  fig- 
ured to  catch  the  captain  here  asleep.  Pun- 
sori and  Pearson  were  to  stay  behind  in 
the  dark  while  I  took  advantage  of  the 
sentry  knowing  me,  and  sapped  him.  Then 
we  were  to  come  in,  get  the  drop  on  the 
captain,  and  tie  him  in  his  bunk. 

HEN  we  saw  the  light,  we  had  to 
change  our  plans.  We  couldn't  go 
back  for  we  needed  the  rest  of  the  night  to 
make  the  get-away.  We  concluded  that  if  I 
turned  out  the  lights,  Punsori  could  rush 
him  successfully.  This  seemed  best  because 
we  could  see  his  pistol  through  the  window, 
and  we  didn't  want  to  take  the  chances  of 
getting  potted  if  we  allowed  the  lights  to 
remain  on.  Neither  did  we  want  a  lot  of 
shots  fired  at  once.  We  thought  he  would 
only  get  in  one  shot,  which  proved  correct, 
while  the  rest  of  the  time  he'd  be  holding 
his  fire  because  he  couldn't  be  sure  where 


Punsori  was  in  the  dark.  That  one  shot 
would  only  bring  a  corporal's  relief,  wrhile  a 
lot  of  them  would  bring  out  the  whole 
guard.  We  reasoned  we  could  handle  one 
relief  at  a  time,  because  they  would  ad- 
vance all  unsuspicious,  being  challenged 
properly — for  even  though  they  could  tell 
our  voices  were  not  Moro,  how  would  they 
know,  until  they  got  close,  but  what  it  was* 
some  American  officer  from  the  post?  All 
we  had  to  do  then  was  to  shove  a  gun  in 
their  faces." 

HPHE  boy  interrupted  himself  with  a  bit- 
ter  curse,  and  then  turned  to  Bunga. 
"Oh,  it  was  a  fine  scheme  !"  he  said.  "Fine ! 
If  Punsori  had  nailed  you,  we  would  have 
had  plenty  of  time  to  open  the  safe  and  get 
away  with  the  coin  before  another  relief 
came  up  to  see  why  the  first  didn't  return. 
You'd  never  have  caught  us  with  all  the 
trails  Punsori  knew.  After  that,  Borneo 
and  a  tramp  steamer  from  Sandakan.  But 
now  you've  got  me  on  the  hip." 

Outside  the  quarters  the  quick  tramping 
of  many  feet  preceded  a  step  upon  the 
porch  and  the  appearance  of  Corporal 
Mumsubig  in  the  doorway. 

"Me  arrest  this  hombre  Pearso',"  he  re- 
ported. "Shall  me  take  him  to  the  guard- 
house, sir?" 

"Not  just  yet.  Hold  him  outside  there  a 
minute,"  said  Bunga.  Then  he  slung  one 
leg  over  the  edge  of  the  library  table  and 
eyed  his  prisoner  meditatively. 

"So  you  think  I've  got  you  on  the  hip, 
do  you?  It  looks  to  me  as  though  I  had 
your  father  there." 

Neither  father  nor  son  answered,  and 
Bunga  looked  from  one  to  the  other  before 
speaking  again.  He  meant  to  be  very  hard, 
for  he  hated  them  both.  He  would  send 
this  boy  to  Bilibid  and  dream  every  night 
thereafter  of  a  father  writhing  in  the 
throes  of  a  hell  on  earth.  He  would  laugh 
and  laugh  about  it,  and  do  all  manner  of 
war  dances  in  celebration  of  the  fact  that 
at  last  he  had  landed  his  worst  enemy 
where  he  wanted  him.  Yes,  he  would  do  all 
these  things — but  

"I'll  tell  you  something,  though,"  he  said, 
straight  out  of  his  revery.  "I  don't  like 
either  of  you,  and,  by  God,  I  don't  think 
I'm  ever  going  to.  There  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  man  about  you,  though,"  he  said 
to  the  father,  "because  you  evidently  love 
this  boy.  So  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  white 
man's  chance.  There's  been  no  money 
taken ;  I  nailed  Punsori ;  and  the  sentry  is 
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Dnly  stunned."  And  Bunga  stood  up  and 
ranged  his  fist  down  on  the  table.  "If  you'll 
strip  to  the  waist  and  stand  up  to  me  with 
jare  knuckles,  man  to  man,"  he  said,  "we'll 
settle  it  that  way.  I'm  damned  if  I'm  going 
io  let  you  go  after  all  you've  done  to  me; 
Hit  if  you  whip  me,  we'll  hush  the  matter 

ip." 

"A  stand-up  fight  with  clean  breaks  ?"  he 
isked  as  he  threw  his  blouse  aside. 

"All  right,"  agreed  Bunga,  tossing  his 
ihirt  upon  the  library  table.  "We'll  fight 
hat  way  until  one  of  us  says  'Enough.' " 

The  initial  feints  on  the  part  of  both 
vere  very  cautious,  for  Bunga  had  abso- 
utely  no  intention  of  "laying  down"  to  his 
>pponent,  and  Lange  knew  it.  The  latter 
iso  remembered  the  knock-down  blow  of 
he  past,  while  Bunga,  fully  aware  of 
.ange's  advantage  in  height  and  weight, 
lad  no  desire  to  place  himself  in  the  way 
»f  that  huge  fist  until  the  chance  came  for 
lim  to  get  in  a  blow  on  his  own  account. 
This  required  careful  maneuvering,  and  he 
tepped  in  and  out  with  care,  measuring  his 
listances  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch. 

T'HERE  was  perhaps  fifteen  seconds  of 
this,  while  the  spectators  breathed  ster- 
orously  in  their  excitement.  Then  Bunga 
ppeared  to  slip,  and  in  so  doing  drew  his 
pponent  forward  in  a  wild  lunge.  In- 
tantly  Bunga  threw  his  head  to  one  side, 
nd  in  the  same  motion  shot  up  and  under 
-ange's  guard  with  a  hook  that  landed  on 
he  mouth.  Lange's  head  snapped  back- 
wards, while  arms  flew  wide,  and  a  second 
low  knocked  him  flat  on  his  back. 
"Why  you  no  kick  he  eye  out  ?"  exclaimed 
Corporal  Mumsubig,  unable  to  control  him- 
elf  longer. 

"Shut  up  !"  growled  Bunga,  stepping  back. 

Lange  rolled  to  his  side,  raised  himself 
n  his  elbow,  rubbed  viciously  at  his  bleed- 
ig  mouth,  and  suddenly  scrambled  to  his 
eet  with  a  bellow  of  rage.  Throwing  aside 
11  caution,  he  rushed  at  Bunga  with  the 
npetuosity  of  a  bull,  attempting  to  beat 
own  his  guard  with  a  hurricane  of  sledge- 
ammer  blows. 

The  rush  carried  Bunga  back  against  the 
'all,  then  out  across  the  room,  and  finally 
3  the  sill  of  the  large  veranda  window.  It 
'as  extremely  fast  and  furious  fighting,  in 
fhich  he  was  forced  to  call  on  all  his  old- 
[ime  skill  to  avoid  a  knock-out;  but  even 
lough  he  was  able  to  catch  most  of  the 
f  jlows  on  the  wrists,  the  elbows,  or  the 
•  joints  of  his  hunched  shoulders,  they  hurt 


almost  as  much  as  those  which  landed  upon 
a  vulnerable  spot.  Only  Lange's  muddled 
state  hampered  him  time  and  again  from 
placing  his  blows  with  more  accuracy ;  and, 
furthermore,  Bunga  found  that  endurance 
in  a  fight  comes  only  from  certain  forms 
of  training,  and  that  his  efforts  against 
such  odds  were  tiring  him  rapidly.  Hence 
he  was  more  than  relieved  when,  just  as 
his  leg  touched  the  window  sill,  he  was  able 
to  land  an  overhand  punch  that  placed 
Lange  on  his  back  for  the  second  time. 

V7"OW  !"  yelled  the  little  Moros.  "Bueno, 
*    goddam !     Close  up  he  finish  alto- 
gether !" 

"Got  enough?"  Bunga  asked  as  Lange 
raised  to  his  elbow. 

The  governor's  answer  was  a  curse,  fol- 
lowed by  a  quick  move  to  his  feet  and  a 
rush  that  swept  Bunga  to  the  east  wall. 

The  little  man  tried  to  side-step  and  land 
a  counter  blow  that  would  settle  the  battle, 
but  his  tired  muscles  failed  him.  While  his 
right  fist  landed  flush  against  Lange's  chin, 
the  blow  lacked  body  force  behind  it,  and 
at  the  same  instant  the  governor's  knuckles 
connected  with  Bunga's  forehead.  A  sec- 
ond blow  partially  closed  his  right  eye, 
while  the  blood  from  his  forehead  poured 
down  over  both  in  a  blinding  flood.  Des- 
perate, he  lunged  at  the  big  man  with  both 
fists  flying  like  piston  rods;  but  the  larger 
man  had  all  the  advantage  of  reach  in  this 
sort  of  fighting,  and  an  instant  later  Bunga 
was  knocked  lengthwise  of  the  room. 

"Be  goddam  if  me  stand !"  yelled  Cor- 
poral Mumsubig.  "Capitan,  me  got  fine 
bayonet  me.   You  say  word  " 

"Another  word  from  you,"  cried  Bunga, 
"and  I'll  put  you  in  Bilibid  for  ninety-nine 
years!"  He  picked  himself  up,  wiping 
away  the  blood  as  he  did  so. 

"You  want  more,  eh  ?"  growled  the  gov- 
ernor, advancing. 

"You  didn't  think  me  licked,  did  you?" 
retorted  Bunga,  putting  up  his  hands. 

But  as  he  faced  his  adversary  he  tottered 
on  his  feet,  and  an  instant  later  he  was 
knocked  down  for  the  second  time. 

"Say  enough?"  panted  Lange. 

"I'll  be  damned  if  I  will !"  gritted  Bunga, 
raising  up. 

This  time  he  was  able  to  hold  his  feet  for 
a  longer  period,  but  only  in  order  to  receive 
the  worst  punishment  he  had  ever  taken  in 
a  fight.  While  half  of  Lange's  wild  blows 
failed  to  reach  their  destination,  Bunga  was 
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no  longer  able  to  guard  effectually,  and  the  'CCUSE    me,    Capitan,"    said  Corporal 

punches  that  landed  jarred  him  from  head  ^    Mumsubig,  two^weeks  later.    "But  I 

to  foot.    He  was  beaten  about  the  mouth,  have  question  to  ask." 

the  nose  and  the  eyes  till  his  face  had  lost  "Well?"  said  Bunga. 

all  semblance  of  a  human  countenance,  "Well,  Capitan,  me  think  hell  will  be  blow 

and  eventually,  through  sheer  dizziness  as  up  by  reason  you  no  kick  guv'no  s  eye  out 

much  as  any  one  well-directed  blow,  he  when  he  fall  on  he  back.    But  no !  Senor 

1 1  t  J !t  11          w  Pearson  he  go  off  with  paymaster  next  day. 

St™^t*?{  ff  UPTThlS  faC\.  ff  when  Fred  Lange  he  drink  very  little  beno  now. 

W«?    he  heard  ,La^e  askmg'  When  An'  the  guv'no'  he  come  down  these  day 

his  reeling  senses  steadied.  and  nQ  mQre  g         but        ^  bes,  god. 

-No  r  he  mumbled,  scrambling  dizzily  to  CQmpany  whole  Phiiippines  !    Why  is 

his  feet.  thjs  ?    Why  is  this  so  good  time  when  the 

But  his  blind  rush  was  met  with  a  hard  guvW  n0  settle  what  he  owe  you?» 

swing,  and  though  he  regained  his  feet  no  Bunga  smiled  through  his  scars.  "Settle? 

less  than  five  consecutive  times,  it  was  only  Corporal,  you  should  study  the  psychology 

to  meet  a  blow  that  toppled  him  on  his  back.  of  settlements." 

As  he  came  up  for  the  sixth  time  he  heard  And  Mumsubig,  eliciting  no  other  answer, 

Fred  Lange  saying,  as  from  a  great  dis-  moved  off  in  a  daze.   "Sometime,"  he  mut- 

tance,  "God,  dad,  that's  enough,"  and  then,  tered,  "I'm  t'ink  these  Americano  fight  like 

unable  to  see  that  Lange,  Sr.,  was  standing  hell,  bueno,  goddam  !     'Nodder  day  I'm 

half  way  across  the  room,  he  swung  weakly  t'ink  they  all  sof  in  the  head.    No  compre- 

at  the  empty  air  and  dropped  unconscious.  hende  me." 


Some  facts  that  will  be  published  in  the  April  PEARSON'S 
and  that  no  other  magazine  could  "afford"  to  publish 

JJ/RY  the  men  who  operate  our  railroads  demand  an  eight-hour  day — and  the 
fallacy  of  the  reasons  against  it  given  by  the  men  who  own  our  railroads; 
some  facts  you  won't  iind  in  any  publication  that  lives  on  advertising— you  can 
bet  on  that. 

rpHE  true  reasons  why  the  beef  trust  cargoes  zvere  seized  by  England  and,  incir 
dentally,  the  true  reasons  why  the  newspapers  have  not  given  you  the  true 
reasons  for  the  seizures. 

PLAIN  facts  which  show  plainly  the   utter  Heedlessness  of  the  agitation  foi 
extraordinary  war  preparedness  in  the  United  States. 

a  OME  labor  lessons  from  Germany — some  concrete  things  for  us  to  think  about, 
hard,  if  we  are  to  have  industrial  efficiency. 

There  are  four  articles  which  may  not  please  big  advertisers,  and  therefore,  nc 
other  magazine  could  "afford"  to  print  them.  Every  other  general  magazine  sell 
its  subscriptions  for  less  than  cost  and  has  to  have  advertising  to  live.  Those 
fellows  have  to  consider  what  an  advertiser  will  think  about  what  they  print 
But  whatever  advertisers  may  think  about  it,  those  four  articles  present  fact 
which  you  should  know.  You  cannot  get  facts  of  that  kind  in  any  other  pub 
lication.  Pearson's  does  not  have  to  have  advertising  to  live.  Its  form  allow, 
it  a  small  profit  on  sales.  It  can  print  what  its  publishers  think  should  be  printed 
That  is  why  it  is  printed  on  this  kind  of  paper  and  without  illustrations.  Loo) 
through  this  issue  and  the  April  issue  yourself.  If  you  want  f/zaf  kind  of  truti 
you  can  get  it  only  in  Pearson's.    Pearson's  is  the  only  magazine  of  its  kind 
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MUNICIPAL  electric  light  at  3  cents 
a  kilowatt  hour  sounds  pretty 
good  to  you,  doesn't  it,  Mr.  Light- 
user?  It  is  making  good  with  a  vengeance 
in  Cleveland. 

It  has  reduced  the  cost  of  residence  light- 
ing to  its  customers  100  per  cent.,  commer- 
cial lighting  25  to  35  per  cent.,  and  power 
service  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Last  year  it  saved  the  light  and  power 
users  of  the  city  considerably  more  than 
$1,000,000.  Within  another  twelve  months 
the  annual  saving  may  be  in  excess  of 
$2,000,000. 

In  nine  years  it  has  reduced  the  annual 
cost  of  arc  lamps  at  street  crossings  from 
$69.72  to  $49.80  a  lamp.  This  is  close  to 
being  the  lowest  contract  price  for  street 
lighting  in  the  country. 

The  annual  saving  to  the  city  in  street 
lighting  alone  is  $112,054;  for  the  nine 
years  it  totals  $528,434.72. 

Within  the  last  year  the  private-owned 
Illuminating  Company  has  made  rate  reduc- 
tions for  commercial  lighting  and  power 
service  representing  a  saving  to  its  cus- 
tomers of  $800,000  annually. 

Muny  light  rates  to-day  are  100  per  cent, 
lower  than  Illuminating  Company  rates  to 
residence  consumers;  25  per  cent,  lower 
to  commercial  users  and  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  lower  to  users  of  power. 

Since  the  new  central  Muny  plant  began 
operation  in  July,  1914,  the  number  of  city 
light  users  has  increased  from  6,417  to 


nearly  16,000.  They  are  being  added  at  the 
rate  of  700  a  month. 

Last  year  the  net  earnings  of  the  Muny 
plant  were  between  $90,000  and  $100,000, 
while  operating  at  considerably  less  than 
half  its  capacity  output  and  penetrating 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the  city  with 
its  distributing  lines. 

From  its  earnings  it  is  paying  annually 
$119,850  in  interest  charges  and  setting 
aside  $68,062.92  for  the  sinking  fund 
which  ultimately  will  retire  its  $2,770,000 
of  bonded  indebtedness  as  it  matures. 

In  compliance  with  the  Ohio  constitution 
provision  was  made,  in  authorizing  the  sev- 
eral bond  issues,  for  levying  a  tax,  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  amount  required  to  pay  inter- 
est charges  and  sinking  fund  requirements, 
but  no  such  tax  has  ever  been  levied.  None 
will  be  levied,  for  the  plant  is  paying  its 
way.  It  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  penny 
if  it  keeps  up  its  present  pace.  It  will  pay 
for  itself. 

It  was  Tom  L.  Johnson's  dream  that 
Muny  light  would  force  the  private-owned 
company  to  sell  out  to  the  city.  It  may  not 
do  this,  but  it  will  give  the  city  the  lowest 
lighting  rates  in  the  United  States. 

Muny  light  is  Cleveland's  biggest  munici- 
pal enterprise. 

It  saves  the  people  more  money  than  any 
other  city-owned  project.  It  is  making 
short-lived  the  day  of  fat  dividends  for  its 
private-owned  competitor.  It  is  proving 
the  Nemesis  of  that  group  of  monopo- 
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listic  utilities  which  holds  the  cities  of  the 
country  in  its  grip  to-day.  It  is  shattering 
the  stock  claim  of  the  capitalists  that  mu- 
nicipal ownership  is  impossible  without 
graft  and  cannot  be  made  a  success. 

Muny  light  is  proving  that  electricity  can 
be  manufactured  at  less  than  one-third  of 
a  cent  a  kilowatt  hour,  distributed  for  less 
than  one  cent  and  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
profit  if  sold  at  an  average  price  for  all 
purposes  of  2  cents  a  k.w.h.  It  is  smashing 
through  the  long,  impenetrable  defenses  of 
the  lighting  combination  and  showing  in  a 
strikingly  convincing  manner  that  existing 
lighting  rates  almost  without  exception  are 
extortionate. 

And  sooner  or  later  the  numberless 
American  cities,  where  private  lighting 
companies  are  enforcing  rates  ranging 
from  7  to  12  cents  a  kilowatt  hour,  will 
take  up  the  fight  for  freedom  and  trek 
down  this  new  trail  which  Muny  Light  is 
blazing  for  them.    Every  month  of  Muny 


So  the  city  lost  its  case. 

But  to-day,  with  the  showing  of  the 
Muny  plant  in  Cleveland  to  back  up  its  con- 
tentions, the  story  would  have  a  different 
ending.  Another  year  and  the  case  against 
the  private  lighting  interests  will  be  alto- 
gether conclusive. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  Muny  3-cent 
light  the  basic  rate  of  The  Cleveland  Elec- 
tric Illuminating  Company  for  residence 
lighting  was  12^  cents  a  k.w.h.  Then,  as 
now,  a  sliding  scale  of  rates  was  used,  cov- 
ering residence  lighting,  commercial  light- 
ing and  power  service.  There  was  no  uni- 
formity of-  contracts  for  either.  The  policy 
seemed  to  be  to  make  the  consumer  pay  as 
much  as  possible.  In  different  localities 
rates  for  practically  the  same  service  varied 
frequently  and  widely. 

Railroad  traffic  experts  long  have  been 
considered  the  prize  rate-makers,  but  they 
hold  no  advantage  over  the  nimble  pen- 
ciled gentlemen  who  figure  out  just  how 


C Cleveland's  municipal  light  plant  sells  light 
to  the  people  at  3  cents  a  kilowatt  hour.  How 
does  that  sound  to  you?    What  do  you  pay? 


Light  is  making  the  grip  of  monopoly  just 
so  much  weaker. 

Heretofore  the  people  have  been  help- 
less. Half  a  dozen  years  or  so  ago  the  city 
council  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  passed  an  ordi- 
nance establishing  a  rate  of  5  cents  a 
k.w.h.  for  residence  lighting.  Immediately 
the  private  lighting  company  secured  an 
injunction  in  the  federal  courts  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  ordinance,  declaring  the 
rate  to  be  confiscatory. 

During  the  nearly  three  years  in  which 
>he  case  dragged  along  in  the  court  the  city 
was  unable  to  produce  evidence  which 
would  support  its  contention  that  5  cents  a 
k.w.h.  was  a  reasonable  rate.  Competent 
electrical  engineers  could  not  be  induced 
to  testify  to  that  effect,  although  scores 
were  interviewed. 

Many  of  them  frankly  admitted  to  the 
city's  legal  representatives  that  to  do  so 
would  be  equivalent  to  professional  suicide. 
They  declared  that  the  electrical  companies 
would  blacklist  them,  refuse  longer  to  em- 
ploy them,  and  it  would  mean  for  any,  so 
foolhardy,  the  taking  up  of  some  com- 
pletely new  line  of  work.  Not  one  would 
admit  that  the  rate  was  reasonable. 


far  the  users  of  electricity  may  be  gouged 
with  safety.  The  light  rate  schedules  of 
any  half  dozen  cities  you  may  select  will 
prove  to  be  about  as  easy  for  the  layman 
to  master  as  is  a  Chinese  puzzle. 

The  Cleveland  rate  schedule  was  no  ex- 
ception. It  offered  exceptional  opportunity 
for  rate  juggling.  Residence  and  commer- 
cial users  were  rated  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  lights  or  sockets  in  their  homes  or 
business  houses.  Power  consumers  were 
rated  by  the  size  of  their  service  connec- 
tions. Contracts  for  twin  houses  seldom 
read  alike.  If  one  had  forty  lights  and  the 
other  only  twenty,  the  first  would  pay  ap- 
proximately twice  as  much  as  the  latter  if 
each  burned"  fifteen  of  them  steadily. 
Power  users  were  gouged  for  whatever 
they  would  stand. 

To-day  the  same  plan  of  schedule  is  used 
but  the  number  of  units  for  which  the  max- 
imum rate  is  imposed  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. Instead  of  eight  or  ten  cents  as 
formerly  the  average  rate  for  residence 
lighting  is  6  cents  a  k.w.h.,  for  commercial 
lighting  4  cents  a  k.w.h.  where  it  used  to 
be  6  cents,  while  power  rates  vary  from 
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Y±  of  a  cent  upward  according  to  the  vol- 
ume of  consumption. 

Competition  is,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
keenest  in  the  commercial  lighting  and 
power  service  fields.  With  the  Muny  plant 
cutting  the  rate  in  half  the  Illuminating 
Company  is  making  little  effort  to  extend 
its  residence  business.  Customers  are  de- 
serting it  as  fast  as  the  Muny  distribution 
forces  can  handle  their  applications.  Illu- 
minating company  officials  say  they  will 
surrender  the  entire  residence  business 
rather  than  allow  a  3-cent  rate,  and  give 
entire  attention  to  commercial  and  power 
service. 

But  do  not  be  misled  by  this  decision. 
The  Illuminating  Company  is  not  surrender- 
ing this  business  because  it  is  unprofitable. 
The  company  simply  finds  itself  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea.  It  sees  the 
residence  business  slipping  away  and  is 
powerless  to  prevent  it.  To  grant  a  3-cent 
rate  would  be  to  confess  to  the  American 


is  helping  immensely  in  the  fight  for  a  more 
substantial  support. 

The  one  thing  of  which  the  retiring  man- 
agement of  the  Muny  plant  was  most  proud 
was  the  fact  that  in  its  first  18  months  of 
operation  it  had  not  lost  a  commercial  light- 
ing or  power  user.  It  had  given  complete 
satisfaction. 

At  the  outset  the  3-cent  light  movement 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  business 
element.  There  were  several  reasons  for 
this.  Many  business  men  were  stockhold- 
ers in  the  private-owned  company  which 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  so  to  speak.  Very  few 
knew  anything  at  all  about  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity. Then  the  Illuminating  Company 
publicity  bureau  was  doing  some  effective 
work. 

Charges  were  made  insistently  that  the 
city  could  not  make  and  sell  light  at  3  cents ; 
that  the  taxpayers  would  have  to  go  down 
into  their  pockets  and  foot  the  bill  for  the 
losses;  that  the  movement  was  foredoomed 


CLast  year  the  Cleveland  city  plant  saved 
the  people  more  than  $1,000,000;  this  year 
it  may  save  them  more  than  $2,000,000. 


Dublic  that  existing  lighting  rates  elsewhere 
are  all  extortionate.  The  company  dares 
lot  do  that.  In  all  economic  upheavals 
:here  must  be  a  goat  somewhere  early  in 
he  game.  The  Illuminating  Company  is  the 
roat. 

The  greater  returns  come  from  the  power 
md  commercial  consumption.  The  Muny 
Dlant  makes  no  distinction  between  com- 
nercial  and  residence  lighting,  classing 
:hese  two  as  one,  yet  with  less  than  250 
Dower  users  55.3  per  cent,  of  its  revenues 
:ome  from  power  service.  Within  the  last 
:ighteen  months,  in  fact,  since  the  opening 
)f  the  new  Muny  central  plant,  nearly  200 
Dower  users  and  approximately  250  com- 
nercial  consumers  have  been  added. 

Prior  thereto  the  Muny  light  support 
:ame  chiefly  from  residence  customers  with 
1  few  isolated  power  users  and  a  sprinkling 
)f  commercial  consumers.  The  two  smaller 
slants  were  not  always  to  be  relied  upon 
md  commercial  and  power  customers  were 
:hary  of  using  a  service  which  might  fail- 
:hem  when  most  needed.  A  growing  real- 
zation  that  the  new  plant  is  quite  as  effi- 
:ient  as  that  of  the  Illuminating  Company 


to  failure  as  long  experience  had  proved 
such  a  price  to  be  impossible.  Instances  of 
municipal  failure  elsewhere  were  cited  and 
greatly  exaggerated.  Then  the  influence  of 
the  locally  dominant  financial  powers, 
friendly  to  the  old  company,  was  brought 
to  bear  effectively. 

To-day  the  clamor  of  the  publicity  bureau 
is  still  active.  The  management  of  the 
Muny  plant  is  vigorously  arraigned  for  ex- 
travagance. It  is  charged  that  the  financial 
statements  are  juggled  and  misleading,  that 
the  plant  is  really  losing  money,  that  other 
department  funds  are  being  switched  to  its 
support.    And  so  on  endlessly. 

But  the  public  sentiment,  especially 
among  the  business  element,  is  changing. 
Many  former  opponents  of  the  movement 
are  now  customers  of  the  plant.  Business 
men  who  have  long-term  commercial  con- 
tracts with  the  old  company  use  Muny  light 
in  their  homes.  Many  of  these  will  give 
the  Muny  plant  their  commercial  support 
when  their  existing  contracts  expire.  The 
Muny  plant,  in  a  word,  is  winning  its  way. 

Muny  light  came  to  Cleveland  by  adop- 
tion in  1906  when  the  city  annexed  the  sub- 
urban village  of  South  Brooklyn,  which 
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four  years  previous  had  equipped  a  lighting 
plant  at  an  outlay  of  $30,000.  Tom  L. 
Johnson,  then  mayor,  welcomed  the  munici- 
pal light  movement  to  his  growing  family 
of  municipal  "babies,"  for  it  fitted  exceed- 
ingly well  into  the  outlined  plan  of  his  pro- 
posed activities. 

Johnson  had  long  been  hoping  for  the 
day  when  he  could  establish  a  municipal 
light  plant.  Existing  laws  and  the  city's 
financial  condition  rendered  exceedingly 
doubtful  a  realization  of  his  desire.  The  law 
limited  the  city's  bonded  indebtedness  and 
the  limit  was  being  closely  crowded  all  the 
time.  So  Johnson  planned  the  annexation 
of  the  suburb  as  the  easiest  way  of  obtain- 
ing a  light  plant.  The  plan  worked.  Yet 
Johnson  was  never  able  to  give  the  plant 
much  attention. 

Johnson  at  that  time  was  devoting  his 
entire  municipal  ownership  effort  against 
the  street  railway  company  in  his  fight  for 
3-cent  fare.    His  later  defeat  broke  his 
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for  a  local  manufacturing  company,  came 

to  me. 

"  'Why  don't  you  make  3-cent  light  the 
big  issue  in  the  next  campaign?'  he  asked. 

"  'Because  I  do  not  think  3-cent  light  is 
possible/  I  told  him. 

"  T  can  show  you  that  it  is/  he  declared, 
and  proceeded  to  figure  it  out. 

"He  made  a  good  case,  still  at  the  end 
of  an  hour  I  was  not  wholly  satisfied.  'This 
is  too  big  a  subject  for  one  afternoon/  I 
told  him  finally,  'so  get  all  your  figures  to- 
gether and  bring  them  to  me.  Then  we  will 
thresh  it  out  regardless  of  time.' 

"He  did  so  and  convinced  me.  In  the 
campaign  I  used  his  figures  in  all  of  my 
speeches.  The  Illuminating  Company  at- 
tacked them  viciously,  nightly  demanding 
my  authority.  Of  course  I  could  not  di- 
vulge Ballard's  name.  To  have  done  so 
would  have  meant  his  professional  ruin. 
So  they  dubbed  'my  engineer/  as  it  was 
my  custom  to  refer  to  him,  'the  man  of 
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C.Not  only  that,  but  the  public  plant  has 
forced  the  private  plant  to  reduce  its  rates, 
which  it  just  couldn't  afford  to  do  before. 


heart,  hastened  his  death  and,  for  the  time 
being,  demoralized  his  forces  and  delayed 
the  carrying  out  of  his  plans.  Had  he  won 
that  last  disastrous  battle  he  would  have 
made  3-cent  light  the  big  issue  in  the  next 
municipal  campaign.  It  became  the  issue 
anyway  in  the  hands  of  Newton  D.  Baker 
and  won  the  election  for  the  Democrats. 

Through  his  extensive  experience  in  the 
operation  of  electric  street  car  lines  John- 
son had  become  convinced  that  3-cent  light 
was  possible.  But  Johnson  was  dead. 
Baker,  although  long  his  most  intimate  as- 
sociate and  a  close  student  of  progress, 
lacked  his  practical  knowledge  of  things 
electrical,  and  was  doubtful.  Finally  suc- 
cor came  unexpectedly,  out  of  a  clear  sky 
as  it  were,  like  the  Manna  of  old.  This  is 
Baker's  story: 

"  'Knowing  that  sooner  or  later  a  clash 
with  the  Illuminating  Company  was  inevi- 
table, I  had  been  watching  closely  every 
development  in  municipal  lighting.  The 
fight  of  Koins,  of  Pasadena,  against  the 
South  California  Edison  Company  partic- 
ularly interested  me.  Koins  was  selling 
light  at  five  cents  even  then.  One  day  F. 
W.  Ballard,  then  chief  electrical  engineer 


mystery.'  But  the  people  accepted  my 
statements. 

"The  credit  for  3-cent  light  in  Cleveland 
largely  belongs  to  Ballard.  Unfortunately 
there  are  only  a  few  electrical  engineer" 
who,  like  him, c^rre"  come  out  and  declar 
fearlessly  that  3-cent  light  can  be  made 
profitable.  Yet  all  of  them  know  this  to  be 
the  fact.  They  all  stand  in  fear  of  the  lasT 
of  monopoly.  Ballard,  later,  as  Lightin0 
Commissioner,  vindicated  every  statement 
made  to  me  that  day." 

In  the  3-cent  fare  fight  the  Clevelan 
Electric  Railway  had  enjoyed  the  activ 
and  substantial  assistance  of  .the  light  com 
pany.  The  two  companies  were  ver 
closely  allied.  Both  were  menaced  by  th 
rising  tide  of  Johnsonism  and  both  love 
him  as  the  devil  loves  holy  water.  Bot 
were  in  the  locally  ancient  and  honorabl 
class  of  institutions,  for  both  represente 
some  of  the  most  eminently  respectable  for 
tunes  in  the  city.  The  light  company  fur 
nished  the  street  railway  current  at  a  rat 
lower  than  it  allowed  other  power-usin 
concerns.  Cheek  by  jowl  they  were  co 
tentedly  cleaning  up  on  the  common  her 

Johnson  and  his  string  of  waspish  stum 
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speakers  headed  by  Peter  Witt,  then  in  the 
frenzy  of  his  first  real  taste  of  the  red 
blood  of  political  carnage  and  later  to  feel 
the  tickle  of  the  light  company  stiletto 
under  his  political  fifth  rib,  occasionally 
went  out  of  their  way  to  tell  the  light  com- 
pany managers  what  they  intended  to  do 
to  them  at  some  not  overly  distant  day.  Al- 
ready 3-cent  light  was  being  talked  of  hope- 
fully around  the  firesides  of  many  a  nickel- 
pinching  home.  So  the  light  company  could 
well  afford  to  contribute  to  the  common  war 
chest. 

Meantime  about  the  only  substantial  en- 
couragement of  Muny  lighting  was  the 
equipment  at  a  cost  of  $300,000  of  a  new 
and  larger  plant  on  the  West  Side.  It  sup- 
plied not  only  the  Brooklyn  territory  but 
eventually  covered  with  its  feed  lines  all 
that  portion  of  the  city  west  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga River.  At  rates  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  private-owned  plant  it  plodded 
along  barely  paying  expenses. 


the  populous  and  so-called  aristocratic  East 
Side. 

Finally  the  supreme  test  was  made  when 
Newton  D.  Baker,  who  had  been  Johnson's 
city  solicitor  and  right-hand  man  all 
through  the  traction  warfare,  became  a 
candidate  for  mayor  in  191 1.  He  made 
Muny  3-cent  light  the  chief  issue  of  his 
campaign  and  submitted  to  the  people  a  pro- 
posal .to  issue  $2,000,000  in  bonds  for  the 
erection  of  a  mammoth  central  station  on 
the  East  Side.  This  plant,  thoroughly  mod- 
ern in  equipment,  was  pledged  to  furnish 
3-cent  light. 

And  mark  this !  Up  to  this  time,  with  an 
investment  in  two  plants  representing  close 
to  $500,000  and  covering  a  period  of  nearly 
six  years  for  one  of  them,  the  aggregate 
net  earnings  were  less  than  $25,000  at  rates 
on  a  par  with  those  of  the  private  owned 
plant.  Not  a  very  flattering  showing  for 
municipal  ownership ! 

But  Baker  put  the  issue  sharply  and 


{^Cleveland  is  an  object  lesson  for  the  people 
of  other  towns  who  want  light  and  power  at  a 
fair  price.   Look  at  Cleveland's  fine  experience. 


Under  the  Republican  administration 
which  succeeded  Johnson  the  village  of 
Collinwood,  at  the  eastern  city  limits,  was 
annexed  adding  another  municipal  light 
plant  with  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $40,000. 
This  plant  was  barely  paying  its  way,  show- 
ing a  net  earning  in  1910  of  $338.  The  new 
Brooklyn  plant  this  same  year  earned 
$11,000.  The  Republicans  made  no  partic- 
ular effort  at  improving  either. 

Throughout  the  Johnson  rule  the  private 
light  company  publicity  bureau  was  unceas- 
ing in  its  denunciation  of  "municipal  light- 
ing. Its  heaviest  attacks  were  based  upon 
the  poor  showing  of  the  Brooklyn  plant, 
and  the  councilmanic  candidates  who  stood 
for  further  expenditures  were  pointed  out 
as  reckless  wasters  of  the  public  funds. 
Now  the  West  Side  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  Johnson  Democracy.  Persistently  it 
was  charged  that  Johnson  was  discrim- 
inating in  .  its  favor  and  making  the  tax- 
payers of  the  entire  city  foot  the  bills  in 
the  vague  hope  of  some  day  being  offered 
cheaper  light  themselves.  But  the  taxpay- 
ers at  large  seemingly  were  willing  to  stand 
the  expense  of  the  experiment  and  take  the 
chance  of  Muny  light  eventually  invading 


flatly  up  to  the  people.  He  charged,  as  they 
were  coming  to  believe,  that  existing  fates 
were  excessive.  He  declared  that  there 
was  only  one  way  to  bring  them  down,  and 
that  the  proposed  big  central  plant  was  in- 
tended not  only  to  do  this,  but  eventually 
to  force  its  privately  owned  competitor  to 
sell  out  to  the  city. 

And  the  people  responded.  They  not  only 
elected  Baker  but  they  authorized  the  bond 
issue  by  a  vote  of  57,335  for,  as  against 
22,000  votes  opposed  to  the  issue.  This  was 
a  majority  of  12,500  over  and  above  the 
two-thirds  majority  required. 

Even  with  such  an  indorsement  the  city 
was  unable  immediately  to  realize  upon  the 
bonds.  A  "taxpayer's"  suit,  challenging  the 
validity  of  the  first  $500,000  issue,  was 
fought  to  the  supreme  court  before  the 
bonds  could  be  sold,  almost  a  year  later. 
Another  "taxpayer's"  suit  went  the  same 
route  before  the  sinking  fund  commission 
could  sell  $500,000  worth  of  5  per  cent,  city 
bonds  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  4  per  cent,  light  bonds  at  an 
annual  loss  to  the  city  of  $5,000.  Once 
again,  in  1914,  when  the  sinking  fund  com- 
mission sought  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
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the  light  plant,  hampered  in  its  bond  sales 
by  the  effect  of  the  European  war,  Mr. 
Taxpayer  intervened  with  a  suit  which 
went  to  the  supreme  court. 

These  suits  served  to  delay  greatly  the 
completion  of  the  plant.  Instead  of  a  year 
and  a  half  as  originally  planned  it  was 
more  than  two  and  a  half  years  after  the 
bond  issue  was  authorized  before  the  plant 
was  in  operation  and  supplying  current. 
Three-cent  Muny  light  had  been  staved  off 
one  year.  Meantime  the  Illuminating  Com- 
pany's meters  had  been  ticking  away  at  a 
6-cent  rate  with  a  merry  perseverance. 

By  reason  of  these  sinking  fund  commis- 
sion bond  sales  the  publicity  bureau  of  the 
Illuminating  Company,  now  passed  into  the 
control  of  the  Central  States  Electric  Com- 
pany and  undergone  an  abbreviation  of 
name,  became  unusually  clamorous.  But 
the  deluded  common  people  refused  to  be- 
come excited.  Possibly  feeling  that  after 
all  it  was  a  gamble,  they  seemed  willing 
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ence.  Results  were  desired  and  counted 
most.  So  the  stoical  calm  of  the  taxpayers 
remained  unbroken  throughout  the  hyster- 
ical protests  of  the  publicists.  It  was  a 
soul-trying  exhibition  of  ingratitude  toward 
a  frugal  corporation  which  had  never 
charged  the  people  more  than  they  could 
afford  to  pay. 

The  new  central  station  began  operation 
in  July,  1914.  Six  months  later  the  Brook- 
lyn plant  was  dismantled.  A  year  later  the 
Collinwood  plant  was  abandoned.  An  ag- 
gregate depreciation  of  about  $75,000  was 
charged  off  against  these  plants.  The  3- 
cent  rate  had  become  effective  on  May  I 
and  was  followed  by  an  immediate  decline 
of  28  per  cent,  in  the  lighting  revenues. 
Starting  with  6,417  customers  the  new  plant 
swiftly  began  to  recoup  this  loss.  In  less 
than  five  months  the  revenues  were  again 
normal.  Within  a  year  they  had  increased 
50  per  cent.  To-day  they  are  considerably 
more  than  doubled.   The  plant  has  approx- 
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C20  K.  W.  hours  cost  $2.20  in  Brooklyn,  $2.00 
in  New  York  and  eastern  cities,  $1.80  in  Pitts- 
burg, $1.70  in  Chicago  and  60  cents  in  Cleveland. 


to  sit  tight  and  take  the  chance.  A  little 
matter  of  a  few  thousands,  where  a  $2,- 
000,000  stake  had  been  tossed  into  the  ring, 
failed  to  impress  them  as  being  worth  los- 
ing sleep  over. 

This  calloused  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  people  has  been  inexplicable  and 
maddening  to  the  Illuminating  Company 
publicists.  Try  as  they  might  they  have 
been  unable  to  break  it  down.  Nor  will 
they  be  able  ever.  The  public  in  the  aver- 
age American  city  has  been  trained  to  ex- 
pect the  expenditure  of  every  available 
penny  of  the  public  funds  regardless  of 
where  it  comes  from.  So  long  as  the  public 
believes  it  will  get  something  in  return 
there  is  seldom  any  protest.  Cleveland  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  Its  present 
bonded  indebtedness,  boosted  nearly  $40,- 
000,000  in  twenty  years,  explains  why. 

But  surmounting  all  this  was  the  fact 
that  the  Cleveland  public  fully  appreciated 
that  it  was  an  accomplice  in  this  raid  upon 
the  stronghold  of  special  privilege.  It  was 
paying  the  bills,  and  so  long  as  it  furnished 
the  money  the  manner  of  its  expenditure, 
provided  it  was  disbursed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage of  the  fight,  made  little  or  no  differ- 


imately  16,000  customers  against  the  Illu- 
minating Company's  72,000. 

This  largest  of  the  country's  municipal 
light  plants  is  thoroughly  up  to  the  minute 
in  modern  arrangement  and  equipment.  In 
some  respects  it  surpasses  its  privately 
owned  rival.  It  has  a  daily  capacity  of  24,000 
kilowatts,  which  is  about  one-fourth  the 
capacity  of  the  Illuminating  Company's 
plant.  The  distributing  lines  cover  the  en- 
tire West  Side  and  about  half  the  territory 
east  of  the  Cuyahoga  River.  Approx- 
imately 1,000,000  feet  of  wire  is  under- 
ground. The  overhead  distribution  exceeds 
that  figure  considerably. 

The  smaller  plants  had  never  been  able 
to  bring  the  cost  of  generating  power  below 
$0.0091  per  kilowatt  hour,  while  the  lowest 
registered  cost  of  generation  and  distribu- 
tion by  them  was  $0.0149.  The  central  sta- 
tion has  reduced  generation  cost  to  $0.0032 
and  the  combined  cost  of  generation  and 
distribution  to  $0.0122.  With  the  plant 
operating  to  capacity  both  figures  may  be 
still  further  reduced.  Practically  the  only 
added  cost  with  a  capacity  output  would  be 
for  fuel.  It  is  estimated  the  plant,  at  ca- 
pacity, could  earn  $1,250,000  annually  with 
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a  net  profit  of  something  near  $500,000. 
Mirny  light  to  date  represents  for  Cleveland 
an  aggregate  investment  of  $3,797,762. 

The  annual  saving  to  the  city  and  public 
from  Muny  light,  as  estimated  by  the  de- 
partment officials,  shows :  street  lighting, 
$112,054;  Illuminating  Company  customers 
from  rate  reductions  within  the  last  year 
alone,  $800,000;  Muny  customers,  $400,000; 
making  something  in  excess  of  $1,300,000 
in  all. 

This  saving  will  be  materially  increased 
if  the  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commission 
holds  that  the  Illuminating  Company  must 
obey  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  city  coun- 
cil fixing  the  rate  it  may  charge  for  resi- 
dence lighting  at  3  cents.  This  ordinance 
was  passed  in  March  in  anticipation  of  the 
Muny  light  rate  reduction,  which  became 
effective  May  1,  1914.  The  ordinance  has 
never  become  effective. 

Ohio,  like  most  other  states,  in  recent 
years  has  been  rather  subservient  to  the 


Meantime  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
city  administration  and  the  proved  friends 
of  Muny  light  no  longer  control  its  des- 
tinies. In  the  last  campaign  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  mayor  was  Peter  Witt,  a  fire- 
brand denunciator  of  misrule  and  injustice 
who,  as  one  of  Tom  L.  Johnson's  ablest 
lieutenants,  had  got  himself  disliked  in  the 
halls  of  Mammon  by  his  roughriding  of 
such  hobbies  as  the  equalization  of  taxation 
and  the  acquirement  of  3-cent  street-car 
fare.  Peter  had  been  traction  commis- 
sioner under  the  Baker  administration,  but 
in  the  old  days  had  declared  with  charac- 
teristic flamboyancy  that  sooner  or  later 
the  hide  would  be  taken  off  the  lighting 
company  and  that  he  expected  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  skinning.  So  the 
light  company  cohorts  whetted  their  long 
knives  and  got  busy. 

The  Republican  administration  came  into 
power  January  1.  During  the  campaign  the 
candidates  were  lukewarm  on  the  subject 


CLWhat  Cleveland  electrical  engineers  know, 
electrical  engineers  of  your  city  know — that 
electric  light  can  be-  served  to  you  at  3  cents. 


big  interests  in  its  law-making,  despite  the 
tom-tom  beating  of  so-called  reform.  As  a 
result  it  is  sway-backed  with  commissions 
of  all  sorts  and  characters;  commissions 
swelling  proudly  behind  a 'grandiloquence 
of  title  which  serves  to  mask  a  really  pitia- 
ble poverty  of  power. 

Immediately  the  Illuminating  Company 
filed  an  appeal  with  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  declaring  the  rate  to  be  con- 
fiscatory. That  was  nearly  twenty  months 
ago.  More  than  a  dozen  times  the  hearing 
has  been  postponed.  Up  to  January  1  the 
company  had  not  filed  a  single  item  of  a 
demanded  inventory  of  its  property. 

Recently  a  similar  rate  hearing,  involving 
a  downstate  lighting  plant  valued  at 
$50,000,  continued  over  a  period  of  six 
months.  Cleveland  will  be  fortunate  to  get 
a  decision  within  two  years.  Even  then 
the  company  may  appeal  to  the  courts  if 
the  ruling  is  not  satisfactory.  The  city  law 
department  has  held  that  under  its  home 
rule  charter  the  city  has  absolute  rate-fix- 
ing power,  but  it  is  dollars  to  doughnuts 
that  the  supreme  court  will  have  to  say  so 
before  it  is  ever  able  to  exercise  such  au- 
thority. 


of  municipal  ownership,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  lighting  fight  before  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  So  immedi- 
ately after  its  defeat  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, anticipating  a  possible  lack  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans 
in  supporting  3-cent  light,  had  the  city 
council  pass  an  ordinance  providing  funds 
for  an  audit  of  the  books  of  the  light  de- 
partment as  of  Jan.  1,  1916.  The  work  is 
now  in  progress,  the  object  being  to  show 
the  condition  of  the  lighting  income  and 
finances  when  the  Republican  administra- 
tion took  charge,  that  the  people  might 
know  where  lay  the  responsibility  if  later 
there  was  either  deterioration  of  the  system 
or  diminution  ~of  its  growth. 

To-day  the  publications  controlled  by  the 
associated  electric  light  interests  are  print- 
ing with  great  gusto  stories  of  the  outburst 
of  antagonistic  public  opinion  in  Cleveland 
which  has  resulted  in  forcing  the  sponsors 
of  Muny  3-cent  light  to  permit  an  investi- 
gation of  the  methods  whereby  it  has  been 
foisted  upon  the  people  at  an  extraordinary 
cost. 

This  misleading  publicity  may  have  the 
effect  of  temporarily  deterring  timid  offi- 
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cials  in  other  cities  from  espousing  munici- 
pal ownership  of  lighting  plants.  It  may 
increase  somewhat  the  measure  of  doubt 
and  question  which  just  this  sort  of  insis- 
tent and  unscrupulous  deception  has  been 
successful  in  fairly  well  implanting  in  the 
public  mind  at  large.  But  it  will  not  stay 
for  a  minute  the  onward  march  of  Muny 
light  in  Cleveland. 

For  the  people  are  for  it.  They  have 
made  their  position  unmistakable.  The 
most  blundering  of  city  administrations 
could  not  misread  the  situation,  would  not 
dare  attempt  to  thwart  the  public  will.  In- 
cidentally Mayor  Davis  has  expressed  his 
intention  of  making  this  year's  showing  of 
the  plant  an  eye-opener  to  the  country  at" 
large. 

What  Cleveland  has  done  any  other  city 
in  the  country  may  do  if  the  people  are 
united  in  the  effort. 

And  what  Cleveland  electrical  engineers 
know — that  electricity  can  be  furnished  for 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  Providence,  Bos- 
ton and  Washington;  $i.8o  in  Pittsburg; 
$1.70  in  Chicago  and  Baltimore;  $1.44  in 
Detroit;  $1.38  in  Buffalo  and  60  cents  to 
Muny  patrons  in  Cleveland. 

Probably  you  have  never  figured  out  just 
how  great  an  annual  saving  3-cent  light 
would  mean  to  you  and  your  city.  But  you 
can  wager  your  last  penny  safely  that  the 
electric  light  company  which  is  snaking  you 
down  every  month  has  threshed  it  out  to 
the  last  possible  nickel. 

The  light  companies  of  the  country  at 
large  are  giving  far  more  attention  to  light- 
ing conditions' in  Cleveland  than  is  the  pub- 
lic. They  keep  closer  tab  on  progress,  es- 
pecially that  brand  which  menaces  their  in- 
comes. Dollars  seem  to  mean  more  to 
them. 

More  than  anyone  else  they  appreciate 
how  the  Cleveland  Muny  plant  has  trained 
a  searchlight  into  the  darkness  which  over- 
long  and  at  a  tremendous  public  cost  has 


CL  If  y°u  want  cheaper  light  and  power  in  your 
town,  see  what  Cleveland  does.  Your  town 
can  do  the  same  if  you  want  it  to  do  it. 


lighting  at  3  cents — the  electrical  engineers 
of  your  city  know. 

There  is  a  tremendous  annual  difference 
between  the  revenues  at  Cleveland  Muny 
rates — 3  cents  a  k.w.h.  for  residence  and 
commercial  lighting  and  from  ^4  of  a  cent 
to  2  cents  for  power  service — and  the  rates 
which  obtain  in  most  American  cities. 

According  to  the  rate  schedules  effective 
in  1914  a  monthly  consumption  of  20  kilo- 
watt hours  cost  $2.20  in  Brooklyn;  $2  in 


enshrouded  the  illuminating  service  of  the 
country. 

And  if  ever  you  go  into  the  fight  for 
cheaper  light,  do  not  expect  it  to  be  a  walk- 
away. It  will  be  nothing  of  the  sort.  For  the 
lighting  interest  dies  hard.  It  is  dying  hard 
in  Cleveland,  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way. 

But  out  of  the  conflict  has  come  some 
mighty  interesting  and  instructive  pointers 
for  the  city  next  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
with  the  plunderbund. 


[<cLet  us  suppose,"  said  Amos  Pinchot  in  a  speech  not  long  ago,  "that  ten  men 
are  cast  away  on  an  island.  There  zvas  just  one  spring  of  water  on  that  island. 
One  man,  a  big  fellow,  found  that  spring.  He  at  once  took  up  a  big  club,  stood  over 
that  spring  and  ref  used  to  let  anybody  drink  without  paying  tribute  to  him.  He  said 
it  was  his  spring.  Hozv  long  do  you  suppose  the  other  nine  men  stood  for  that?" 
That  is  not  a  literal  report  of  what  Mr.  Pinchot  said,  but  it's  the  sense  of  it.  Is 
there  any  more  common  sense  in  permitting  an  individual  to  own  a  public  necessity 
and  refuse  it  to  the  public  without  tribute  to  himself?  Can  you  think  of  one  sen- 
sible  reason  why  public  necessities  should  not  be  owned  by  the  public  and  served  to 
the  public  at  cost  of  production?  Light,  heat,  power y  and  transportation  are  neces- . 
sary  to  your  life — just  as  necessary  as  was  that  spring  to  the  nine  castaways.  Should 
any  individual  own  those  necessities  to  your  life  and  refuse  to  let  you  use  them  with- 
out profit  to  himself?    What  do  you  think?] 


Alfred 
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THERE  had  been  quarreling  and  the 
breaking  of  bonds  between  the 
houses  of  Quin  and  O'Brien. 
Searchy  and  Skinny,  in  their  mutual  mis- 
deeds, furnished  the  seeds  of  this  strife, 
and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  said  differences 
engendered  no  change  in  their  friendship. 
No  bones  were  broken,  no  bruises  were 
caused,  no  blood  was  shed  in  that  war; 
albeit  the  gratifying  absence  of  casualties 
arose  rather  from  the  separating  distance 
between  Single  Alley  and  Oliver  Street 
than  any  want  of  spirit  on  the  parts  of  the 
forces  engaged.  True,  Mr.  O'Brien,  at 
heart  a  pacific  stevedore,  declared  it  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  fight  a  woman ;  while 
Mrs.  O'Brien,  secure  in  the  social  place 
which  belongs  to  one  occupying  an  entire 
house,  however  small,  pointed  out  that  folk 
of  self-respect  would  only  lower  themselves 
by  physically  clashing  with  vulgarians  who 
lived  in  two  rooms,  and  those  the  thirtieth 
part  of  a  back-alley  tenement.  Still  folk 
who  knew  the  iron  courage  of  the  O'Briens, 
more  than  once  evinced  against  the  public 
enemy,  vide  licet  the  police,  did  not  for  one 
moment  regard  these  avowals  as  cowardly 
efforts  at  evasion.  Mrs.  Quin  insisted  that 
they  were;  but,  though  she  went  uncontra- 
dicted in  this,  she  found  no  believers. 
Moreover,  her  own  hostile  advance  took  her 
no  nearer  Oliver  Street,  the  country  of  the 
O'Briens,  than  the  intersection  of  Roosevelt 
and  Cherry;  at  which  cross-roads  she  con- 
tented herself  with  fulminations  to  the  ef- 
fect that  her  frontier  was  the  mouth  of 
Single  Alley,  and  a  vigorous  setting  forth 
of  what  dour  fate  awaited  any  O'Brien 
whom  she  discovered  wandering  in  that 
avenue.    Happily  the  feud  was  long  since 


healed  by  the  intervention  of  the  church, 
wherefore  what  led  to  it,  may  now  be  safely 
set  down. 

TN  writing  history  it  is  always  good  to 
begin  a  long  way  back.  This  is  ever 
worth  while  even,  as  a  mere  lesson  in  cause 
and  effect.  The  trouble,  then,  had  its  be- 
ginning in  Searchy's  lust  to  conduct  a  show 
for  gain;  which  lust,  until  that  time  latent, 
was  first  called  into  activity  by  a  shark, 

Searchy  had  gone  to  the  Box  Dock,  a 
marine  contraption  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Screw  Dock,  mentioned  in  relating 
the  downfall  of  Policeman  Burns,  to  look 
for  butterfish  and  tomcods.  The  Box  Dock, 
you  will  understand,  was  a  species  of  dry 
dock.  It  had  a  great  door,  being  as  it  were 
one  end  of  the  box;  and,  when  the  dock 
was  sunk  for  the  reception  of  a  ship,  this 
door,  falling  outward,  lay  on  the  floor  of 
the  East  River.  The  barnacle-clogged 
craft,  whose  bottom  was  to  be  scraped  and 
cleaned,  was  floated  in.  Craft  in  position, 
and  "stayed"  upright  with  props  and  shores, 
that  outfalling  door  was  closed  through  the 
medium  of  lifting  chains  worked  by  an  en- 
gine. After  which  the  Box  Dock,  now  a 
box  indeed  and  water-tight,  was  by  that 
same  engine  pumped  out  and  floated  to  the 
surface. 

Incidentally  the  Box  Dock  thus  treated 
became  not  only  a  dry  dock,  but  a  fish  trap, 
and  at  each  pumping  out  Searchy,  when  the 
season  was  favorable,  never  failed  of  but- 
terfish and  tomcods.  These  latter  were  of 
vast  Friday  importance,  besides  furnishing 
the  very  backbone  of  Lent. 

On  one  Box  Dock  occasion  Searchy  was 
given  an  unusual  treat.    Being  earliest  in 
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the  bottom  of  the  pumped-out  dock,  he 
found  glued  to  the  starboard  counter  of  the 
to-be-scraped  brig  the  mortal  remains  of  a 
negro.  The  barnacles  and  seaweed  had  so 
managed  matters  in  their  growing  as  to  hold 
the  body  fast  and  sure. 

The  brig's  captain,  descending  into  the 
Box  Dock  to  consider  the  phenomenon, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  delivered  between 
puffs  at  his  pipe,  that  this  outside  passen- 
ger had  been  picked  up  in  the  Oronoko,  in 
which  waterway,  three  months  before,  he 
lay  at  anchor  a  fortnight.  The  brig's 
sailors,  remembering  how  she  had  been 
buffeted  by  head  winds  on  her  voyage  up, 
to  say  nothing  of  all  but  having  the  sticks 
blown  out  of  her  off  Hatteras,  argued  that 
the  embarnacled  dead  negro  had  been  the 
cause  of  these  setbacks.  Likewise,  it  was 
the  finding  of  a  unanimous  forecastle  that 
the  brig  was  haunted,  wherefore  every 
man-jack  chucked  his  dunnage  ashore  and 
disappeared  among  the  river-side  change  * 
houses  to  return  no  more. 

r  I  'HE  explanation  of  the  brig's  captain 
may  well  be  adopted,  I  think.  The 
more  readily,  since,  in  addition  to  its  prob- 
able truth,  the  whole  is  widely  aloof  from 
bitternesses  that  divided  the  Quins  and  the 
O'Briens  and  worth  mention  simply  as 
among  what  curious  happenings  attend  the 
prosecution  of  our  Atlantic  commerce.  And 
so  to  get  back  to  that  shark  which  awoke 
in  Searchy  a  taste  to  own  shows  and  taught 
him  the  profits  that  lurk  in  such  proprietor- 
ships. 

Searchy,  then,  had  hurried  down  the 
fixed  ladder  into  the  damp  bowels  of  the 
Box  Dock  in  quest  of  butterfish  and  tom- 
cods.  At  the  very  foot  of  the  ladder  lay 
a  comatose  shark — gray  and  ugly  and  seven 
feet  long.  While  clearly  ill  of  some  shark- 
ish  malady,  the  monster  was  still  alive,  a 
condition  that  Searchy  remedied  with  a 
club. 

Having  beaten  his  prey  over  its  dull  pate 
until  death  claimed  it,  Searchy  hailed 
Skinny  on  the  combing  above  and  bid  him 
lower  a  rope.  This  done,  Searchy  made 
all  fast,  and  the  dead  shark,  benevolent  out- 
siders bearing  a  hand,  was  presently 
stretched  at  length  on  a  near-by  wharf. 
Searchy  followed,  via  the  fixed  ladder,  and 
lost  no  time  in  claiming  the  shark  as  his 
chattel. 

Inspired  of  the  interest  wherewith  scores 
came  to  view  his  ugly  treasure,  Searchy 
went  aboard  a  Haverstraw  brick  boat,  and, 


there  being  none  to  oppose,  appropriated 
unto  himself  a  rusty  tarpaulin.  With  this 
and  a  trio  of  sticks  he  constructed  a  tent 
and  dragged  the  shark  inside,  Skinny  assist- 
ing. 

Searchy,  things  being  ready,  did  not 
scruple  to  stand  at  the  door  of  his  pro-  tern 
tent,  and  announce  a  twelve-foot  man-eater. 
Also  he  said  that  it  had  devoured  a  boy. 
This  savage  of  the  deep  might  be  seen  at 
the  low  rate  of  a  nickel  a  head,  no  reduc- 
tion for  women  and  children. ' 

TT  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  public 

responded,  and  the  kopecks  came  flowing 
in.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
Searchy  closed  the  show  for  the  day  and, 
preparatory  to  sleeping  by  the  side  of  the 
shark,  put  out  the  two  lanterns  borrowed 
of  junkman  Gans,  his  pockets  were 
weighted  of  four  dollars  and  seventy  cents 
in  the  baser  subsidiary  coin  of  the  realm. 

The  next  day  Searchy  did  even  better, 
the  intaking  being  nine  dollars  by  three 
o'clock,  at  which  hour  the  health  depart- 
ment, through  its  minions,  came  and 
dumped  the  shark  into  the  river.  It  had  be- 
gun to  smell  a  little,  and  Searchy  was  pow- 
erless to  object.  Besides,  about  this  time 
the  Haverstraw  brick  man  located  his  tar- 
paulin and  pulled  down  the  tent. 

In  the  settlement  of  accounts  that  fol- 
lowed Searchy  honorably  allowed  Skinny 
the  sum  of  three  dollars.  For  his  own 
share  he  retired  with  better  than  ten  dol- 
lars. Thus  were  new  regions  of  money- 
getting  opened  unto  Searchy  and  his  teeth 
of  avarice  thereby  set  on  edge.  That  shark 
was  more  than  a  shark;  it  was  an  idea. 
Never  had  he  made  so  much  money ! 
Never  had  he  made  money  so  easily! 

While  eager  to  possess  the  groundwork 
of  a  show,  the  shark-excited  Searchy  made 
no  progress  towards  it,  even  in  his  thoughts, 
until  one  day  when  a  bull-witted  child  of 
Swedish  extraction,  aetat  thirteen,  in- 
formed him  that  the  fixed  purpose  of  his 
life  was  to  become  a  sailor.  Thereupon 
Searchy,  seeing  far  into  the  future,  waxed 
guileful. 

Searchy,  the  guileful,  called  the  Swedish 
urchin's  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  first 
great  step  towards  seamanship  was  to  get 
tattooed. 

"No  skipper'll  ship  you,"  said  Searchy, 
"unless  you're  tattooed.  Sure;  you'd  hoo- 
doo a  ship  without." 

The  coming  Magellan,  under  Searchy's 
guidance,  sought  a  professional  in  India 
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ink,  who  owned  a  narrow  shop  in  the  Bow- 
ery. Searchy,  who  had  already  taken 
charge,  set  forth  in  general  terms  the 
project  in  hand.  The  human  decorator  said 
his  honorarium,  considering  the  extent  of 
the  proposed  embellishments,  would  be  ten 
dollars. 

SEARCHY  scoffed  and  mentioned  fifty 
cents,  alleging  it  as  the  limit  of  their 
fortunes.  Also,  he  brought  diplomacy  to 
bear,  and  showed  how  the  Swedish  boy, 
once  adorned,  would  be  as  a  walking  adver- 
tisement of  the  India  ink  man's  craft.  The 
intended  improvements,  in  their  extrava- 
gance, so  far  from  augmenting  the  fee, 
should  make  for  its  diminution.  Indeed,  the 
India  ink  artist,  instead  of  exacting  money, 
ought  to  do  the  work  for  nothing  and  re- 
joice at  the  wide  privilege  offered  of  dis- 
playing his  genius. 

He  of  India  ink  was  in  no  shape  to  dis- 
pute with  Searchy.  Privily  loving  his  art, 
he  had  already  begun  to  yearn  over  that 
Swedish  child  as  might  a  painter  over  a 
clear  canvas.  In  this  weak  state  he  allowed 
Searchy's  reasoning  to  carry  him  along,  and 
agreed  that  he  would  illustrate  Searchy's 
candidate  gratis  if  given  a  free  hand. 

It  took  an  hour  a  day  for  a  fortnight; 
the  Swedish  boy,  although  as  staunchly 
game  as  Francis  Drake,  could  not  bear  up 
against  the  reception  of  his  trade-marks  at 
any  faster  gait.  At  last  the  work  was  done, 
and  the  artist,  gazing  upon  his  completed 
effort,  pronounced  it  good. 

That  gifted  one  of  tattoo  had  reason  for 
self-congratulation.  There  was  a  ship  in 
full  sail  on  the  Swedish  boy's  breast.  His 
back,  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  presented 
an  eagle  with  outspread  pinions.  A  blue 
and  red  serpent  of  uncommon  malignancy 
belted  his  waist.  Smaller  serpents,  equally 
evil,  twisted  about  his  legs  below  the  knee. 
Also  there  were  goddesses,  foul  anchors, 
flags  and  the  arms  of  his  country  disposed 
about  the  Swedish  boy's  arms,  while  around 
his  neck  was  pricked  a  rosary,  the  same 
supporting  a  crucifix  done  in  a  spirit  of 
unequalled  elegance.  Searchy  suggested  a 
tiger's  head  in  the  middle  of  the  Swedish 
boy's  forehead,  but  both  the  tattooer  and 
the  tattooee  objected  to  this  as  too  bizarre. 

TT\URING  those  days  when  his  ornamen- 
^  tation  was  in  progress  the  Swedish 
boy  had  to  combat  a  sick  feeling.  Acting 
as  physician  and  nurse,  Searchy  bathed  his 
patient  regularly  in  the  East  River  as  a 


corrective.  Searchy,  who  had  had  a  plan 
in  his  head  from  the  start,  considered  that 
he  possessed  a  legitimate  curiosity  superior 
to  any  tattooed  man  of  his  acquaintance. 
Certainly  there  was  none  to  be  met  with  in 
what  museums  he  from  time  to  time  hon- 
ored with  his  patronage.  For  which  reason 
of  rarity  Searchy  did  not  intend  to  lose 
him.  Searchy's  care  was  justified,  for  the 
Swedish  boy,  when  fully  recovered,  was  a 
fair  rival  for  the  Pictured  Rocks. 

What  did  the  Swedish  boy  think  of 
Searchy's  scheme  for  a  show?  The  latter, 
dilating  on  the  enterprise,  explained  that 
there  would  be  ample  time  before  he,  the 
tattooed  one,  was  old  enough  to  ship  for- 
ward of  the  mast,  to  make  a  fortune  by 
these  exhibitions.  Going  further,  Searchy 
urged  that  aside  from  silver  advantages 
coming  in  at  the  door,  the  Swedish  boy, 
by  virtue  of  his  daily  levees,  would  become 
a  distinguished  character. 

"It's  a  cinch  you'd  git  your  picture  in  th* 
papers,"  said  Searchy. 

This  argument  of  publicity  was  of  flat- 
tering weight,  and  the  Swedish  boy,  who 
had  hung  in  the  museum  wind  a  bit,  sur- 
rendered. With  that  details  were  quickly 
arranged.  Searchy  would  be  proprietor, 
manager  and  treasurer,  and  the  Swedish 
exhibit  received  a  quarter  share  of  the  gate. 

There  was  a  disused  wagon  shed  in  Sin- 
gle Alley.  Searchy,  the  enterprising, 
pitched  upon  this  structure  as  an  exhibi- 
tion hall.  He  tacked  up  a  resplendent 
placard  in  the  mouth  of  Single  Alley,  pro- 
claiming the  appearance  of  a  world's  won- 
der, the  marvelous  tattooed  boy  from  the 
South  Seas. 

rTTHERE  had  been  a  ship,  so  averred  the 
placard,  wrecked  upon  a  cannibal  coast. 
The  boy,  sole  survivor,  was  washed  ashore. 
The  anthropophagi,  then  and  there  hungrily 
present,  had  lavished  upon  the  boy,  as  a 
gastronomic  preliminary,  a  most  intricate 
system  of  scroll  work  done  in  blue  and  red. 
The  boy,  thus  beautified,  was  in  Single 
Alley  for  one  week  only,  and  Cherry  Hill 
was  advised  to  see  him  without  delay  at  a 
per  capita  expenditure  of  ten  cents.  These 
and  more  said  the  bill,  the  whole  enforced 
by  Skinny,  who,  stationed  in  the  mouth  of 
Single  Alley,  "barked"  for  custom. 

As  the  managing  influence,  Searchy  stood 
at  the  wagon-shed  door,  and  collected  the 
dimes.  Inside,  clad  in  briefest  swimming 
trousers,  the  garish  victim  of  the  cannibals 
was  seated  on  a  dry  goods  box.    For  ten 
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days  the  show  played  to  crowded  wagon 
sheds.  Thereafter  the  audiences  began  to 
dwindle.  It  was  here  and  now  that 
Searchy  introduced  the  entering  wedge, 
which,  when  he  and  Skinny  had  driven  it 
home,  split  asunder  their  respective  house- 
holds. 

Searchy  was  more  than  well  equipped  of 
a  working  knowledge  of  museums.  He  had 
been  a  constant  patron  of  this  species  of 
entertainment  from  an  earliest  age.  It  is 
true  he  never  paid,  preferring  to  enter  un- 
der the  protecting  shadow  of  some  large 
woman.  This  he  accomplished  by  main- 
taining her  obscuring  skirts  between  him- 
self and  what  Cerberus  should  have  pre- 
vented his  unprofitable  entrance.  Searchy 
doubly  enjoyed  the  show  for  having,  as  he 
worded  it,  "beat  th'  door." 

Searchy  had  often  remarked  upon  the 
engaging  Wild  Boy  from  Borneo  as  a 
museum  lodestone  of  peculiar  power.  Those 
undiminished  throngs  which,  from  daylight 
till  dark,  pressed  about  that  savage  proved 
it.  He  recalled  these  things  when  the  vic- 
tim of  cannibal  art  seemed  on  the  wane, 
and  thereupon  a  second  brilliant  idea  be- 
gan to  blossom  in  his  head.  This  idea 
Searchy  broached  to  Skinny,  for  it  in- 
volved that  follower  in  its  execution. 

rTTHE  public,"  observed  Searchy,  as  he 
and  Skinny  sat  counting  up  the  wagon- 
shed  receipts  one  evening — they  were  only 
seventy  cents,  for  the  day  had  been  of 
record-breaking  dullness — "the  public's  git- 
tin'  cold  feet.  It  looks  like  every  guy  on 
Cherry  Hill  has  seen  Piggy  that  wants  to." 
Piggy  was  the  tribal  title  of  the  tattooed 
boy  among  his  comrades  of  the  East  Side. 
"Yes,  th'  show  is  on  th'  blink  for  fair; 
Piggy  can't  half  fill  th'  shed  no  more." 
Skinny  assented. 

"We'll  have  to  close,"  continued  Searchy 
gloomily,  "unless  we  can  boost  th'  game  wit* 
somet'ing  new."  Here  he  bent  a  tentative 
eye  upon  Skinny,  who  again  nodded  his  as- 
sent. 

After  a  pause  Searchy  resumed:  "Say, 
we  might  do  this.  I  could  git  some  horse- 
hair and  glue  and  make  a  Wild  Boy  of 
you." 

Skinny  started. 

"Of  course,"  Searchy  went  on,  "it  would 
swell  your  share.  An',  say,  them  Wild 
Boys  is  hot  members  w'en  it  comes  to 
pullin'  in  th'  people." 

Skinny  began  a  series  of  polite  protests; 


he  distrusted  his  talents;  a  Wild  Boy,  he 
feared,  was  above  and  beyond  him. 

Searchy,  in  a  shower  of  compliment, 
overruled  Skinny's  objections.  He  re- 
jected them,  he  said,  when  they  based 
themselves  on  modesty.  Searchy  concluded 
in  a  burst  of  encomium  that  swept  Skinny's 
protests  off  their  feet. 

"Boot'  an'  Barrett,"  declared  Searchy, 
"couldn't  play  a  Wild  Boy  like  you.  Wit' 
your  mug  you'd  have  them  has-beens 
skinned  to  death !" 

Searchy  had  his  way,  for  Skinny's  will 
had  been  undermined  by  an  uncountable 
period  of  abject  acquiescence.  It  was  set- 
tled; Skinny  should  reenforce  the  waning 
cannibal  child  as  the  Wild  Boy  from  Bor- 
neo. 

From  the  tails  of  unguarded  truck  horses, 
whose  drivers  were  inside  quaffing  beer, 
Searchy  brought  away  a  triple  handful  of 
white  and  black  hair.  With  this  and  the 
adhesive  help  of  mucilage,  he  adorned  the 
countenance  of  Skinny.  In  alternate  white 
and  black  locks;  eight  inches  in  length,  the 
horsehair  was  hung  from  forehead  and 
cheeks,  while  a  wide  fringe  of  the  same 
depended  from  Skinny's  forearms.  There 
was  never  seen  so  wild  a  Wild  Boy. 

CJKINNY  was  captivated  with  his  own 
^  appearance,  like  an  East  Side  Narcis- 
sus. "I  ought  to  slaughter  'em!"  said  he, 
as  he  caught  his  likeness  in  the  fragment 
of  a  mirror,  meanwhile  stroking  his  hairy 
face  with  his  equally  hairy  hand.  "Me  own 
fam'ly  wouldn't  fall  to  me !" 

"Slaughter  'em?"  repeated  Searchy,  re- 
sponding to  Skinny's  opening  remark; 
"you'll  kill  'em  in  heaps !" 

By  the  side  of  the  placard  which  ex- 
pounded the  bewildering  cannibal  boy,  the 
public  passing  along  Cherry  Street  next 
morning  read  a  second  placard,  whereon 
the  wagon-shed  presence  of  the  Wild  Boy 
of  Madagascar  was  announced,  Searchy 
having  shifted  from  Borneo  to  Madagascar 
at  a  last  moment. 

That  day  was  a  day  of  wagon-shed 
triumph.  Cherry  Hill  rushed  to  behold  the 
Wild  Boy,  and  paid  its  dimes  by  scores. 
Skinny  played  his  part  with  understanding 
and  feeling.  Not  that  the  part  was  difficult, 
for  the  "business"  consisted  merely  in 
jumping  up  and  down  in  a  monkeyish  way, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  his  own  hollow 
and  dismal  howlings. 

The  show  was  in  mid-swing  when,  all 
unexpected,  came  a  mighty  test.    Who  of 
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all  the  world  should  pay  his  dime  at  the 
wagon-shed  door  but  Mr.  O'Brien,  progeni- 
tor of  Skinny.  For  one  awful  moment  the 
heart  of  Searchy  was  chilled.  His  primary 
thought  was  that  some  marplot  had  laid 
bare  the  secrets  of  the  show.  He  was  re- 
assured ;  the  anticipatory  smile  on  the  broad 
countenance  was  the  unsophisticated  smile 
of  a  spectator. 

"How  are  ye,  Searchy?"  quoth  Mr. 
O'Brien.  "I  was  goin'  by,  an'  I  thought  I'd 
luk  in.  Where's  Skinny  ?  The  ould  woman 
said  you  an'  him  was  together." 

"Skinny'll  be  back  after  a  while,"  re- 
turned the  unblushing  Searchy.  "He's  took 
some  tickets  down  to  Pete's;  Pete  wants  to 
send  his  kids." 

MR.  O'BRIEN,  whose  admiration  was 
already  engaged  by  the  tattooed 
Swede  and  the  never-to-be-paralleled  Wild 
Boy,  hardly  heard  Searchy's  reply.  With 
the  paternal  eye  focused  upon  him,  Skinny 
bore  up  wonderfully  well;  albeit  his  mon- 
keyish leaps  were  marked  if  not  marred  by 
erraticisms,  the  result  of  a  natural  nervous- 
ness, while  his  dismal  howls  sounded  more 
than  commonly  hollow. 

"Ain't  he  th'  ugly  wan !"  exclaimed  the 
pleased  Mr.  O'Brien,  surveying  his  off- 
spring. "Ain't  he  th'  worst  iver !  Luk  at 
th'  map  av  'im — all  ha-a-air  like  a  dog's ! 
Where  did  yez  pick  th'  monshter  up?" 

"Who,  him?"  returned  Searchy  airily.  "I 
got  him  from  me  fr'en'  Spiker.  You  know 
Spiker  ? — Cap'n  of  the  Mary  Ellen  over  be 
th'  Erie  Basin." 

"Niver  heard  av  th'  spalpeen,"  said  Mr. 
O'Brien.  "An'  howiver  did  th'  lad  Spiker 
happen  across  such  a  leprekaun?  Sure, 
he's  enough  to  scare  yez  silly !"  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"Where  did  Spiker  git  him?"  repeated 
Searchy,/  full  and  ready  with  his  informa- 
tion in  true  showman  style.  "W'y  he  wins 
him  on  a  bet  from  th'  skipper  of  a  deep- 
water  boat.  Not  havin'  room  aboard  th' 
Mary  Ellen,  he  asts  me  will  I  keep  him— 
Spiker  does.  Barnum's  goin'  to  have  him 
next." 

"D'  yez  moind  th'  yowls  av  'im !"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  O'Brien  effusively,  as  Skinny 
evolved  a  roar  of  more  than  usual  power. 
Then,  to  Skinny  direct:  "Yell,  ye  oma- 
dhaun  !  Ye're  hoongry,  ain't  yez  ?  I'll  bet 
it's  meat  raw  yez  got  in  your  own  country." 

Mr.  O'Brien,  in  the  fullness  of  a  kindly 
heart,  essayed  to  pat  Skinny's  head; 
Searchy  restrained  and  cautioned  him. 


"Don't  go  to  monkeyin'  wit'  him !" 
warned  Searchy.    "He'll  chew  yer  mit." 

Skinny  was  relieved  when  his  parent 
withdrew.  Searchy,  however,  found  in  the 
visit  of  O'Brien  pcrc  much  to  feed  his 
swelling  pride. 

"Wot  did  I  tell  you?"  he  cried.  "He 
never  knowed  you  from  an  ace  of  spades !" 

The  show  closed  early,  for  it  would  be 
the  careful  labor  of  an  hour  to  remove 
Skinny's  Wild  Boy  equipment.  Even  then 
it  took  away  patches  of  epidermis  where 
the  glue  had  obtained  a  firmest  foothold. 

A  LL  would  have  been  well,  doubtless, 
and -Skinny  in  his  role  of  Wild  Boy 
enjoyed  an  unheard-of  run,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  ill  temper  of  the  cannibal  one.  The 
latter,  his  own  star  on  the  decline,  resented 
the  success  of  Skinny.  His  resentment  took 
the  form  of  pulling  and  yanking  at  Skinny's 
hairy  make-up  as  he  of  the  cannibals  as- 
sisted in  restoring  that  young  histrion  to 
civilization.  A  lock  of  horse  hair  came 
away,  bringing  with  it  a  piece  of  cuticle  the 
size  of  a  nickel. 

There  was  a  yelp  of  pain.  "Look  w'at 
yer  doin' !"  screeched  Skinny. 

"Look  w'at  I'm  doin',  eh?"  returned  the 
cannibal  boy.  "Don't  give  me  no  guff,  or 
I'll  soak  ye  in  th'  eye !" 

The  cannibal  one,  while  of  Swedish 
origin,  was  in  his  English  of  the  East  Side 
Eastern. 

"You'll  soak  me?"  shouted  Skinny  in 
wrathful  disdain.  The  next  moment  the 
belligerent  pair  were  in-fighting  with  the 
utmost  fury. 

Searchy,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
might  have  permitted  a  round  or  two.  The 
circumstances  were  not  ordinary,  however ; 
the  show  must  be  thought  of.  With  this 
in  mind,  Searchy  tore  his  raging  curiosi- 
ties apart,  and,  holding  one  in  each  master- 
ful hand,  threatened  them  calmly. 

"Quit  now,  or  I'll  punch  youse  bot' !" 

It  was  owing  to  this  interrupting  civil 
war  that  Searchy  overlooked  a  lock  of 
horse  hair  which  was  glued  to  Skinny's 
left  temple.  That  latter  museum  attrac- 
tion, never  knowing,  carried  this  embellish- 
ment home  to  Oliver  Street.  Mr.  O'Brien 
noticed  it  as  the  household  sat  at  supper, 
but  he  did  not  draw  from  it  the  inference 
that  he  should,  for  the  stevedore  intelli- 
gence is  egregiously  turbid,  and  Mr, 
O'Brien  had  been  on  the  beach  for  years. 
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MR.  O'BRIEN  called  attention  to  that 
misplaced  selection  from  the  truck 
horse's  tail.  Mrs.  O'Brien  took  the  subject 
up  with  enthusiasm.  She  was  telepathic, 
and  had  felt  from  the  moment  of  Skinny's 
home-coming  that  something  was  wrong. 
His  very  atmosphere  had  furnished  an  im- 
pression of  mystery,  which  that  unlucky 
lock  of  horse  hair  in  no  wise  dispelled. 

Mrs.  O'Brien  at  once  adopted  the  course 
usual.  It  was  that  lady's  thoroughgoing 
rule  to  solve  all  mysteries,  wherein  Skinny 
was  involved,  with  the  family  strap.  She 
reached  for  the  household  leather  hanging 
behind  the  door,  and  began  the  solution  of 
the  puzzle  in  present  hand. 

Under  torture,  Skinny,  whose  imagina- 
tion was  ever  a  lame  duck,  could  think  of 
nothing  better  than  the  truth.  He  con- 
fessed his  rendition  of  the  Wild  Boy  of 
Madagascar,  whereat  the  paternal  O'Brien 
glared,  a  great  light  flooding  him. 

"To  think,"  quoth  that  outraged  house- 
holder, breathing  hard  through  his  nose — 
"to  think  that  I  should  raise  a  choild  to 
play  th'  nagur !" 

Mrs.  O'Brien,  hearing  jingling,  searched 
Skinny's  pockets,  and  found  one  dollar  and 
sixty-five  cents  in  dimes,  nickels  and  pence. 
The  weeping  Skinny  admitted  it  to  be  the 
price  of  his  degradation.  While  Mrs. 
O'Brien  was  counting  this  trove,  Mr. 
O'Brien  plied  the  strap  with  gratifying  re- 
sults. Skinny  went  to  bed  the  warmest, 
sorest  lad  in  all  the  double  length  of  Oliver 
Street. 

Mrs.  O'Brien,  who  felt  tremendously  in- 
jured, sent  word  to  Mrs.  Quin  in  Single 
Alley  that  Searchy  was  a  rogue  and  an  in- 
cipient ruffian  not  to  be  redeemed.  Also, 
by  mouth  of  her  herald — a  neighbor's  little 
girl — she  warned  Mrs.  Quin  that  if  Searchy 
attempted  the  further  corruption  of  Skinny 
by  means  of  his  Wild  Boy  shows,  she,  Mrs. 
O'Brien,  would  take  steps  looking  towards 
Searchy's  annihilation. 

*^4"RS.  QUIN,  employing  the  same  mes- 
senger — who  joyed  in  the  task — dis- 
patched into  Oliver  Street  her  unmitigated 
defiance.  Let  them  injure  but  a  hair  of 
Searchy's  head,  andMhe  O'Briens  should 
be  dispersed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
their  habitat  destroyed,  and  its  site  sown 


"with  salt.  Such,  in  effect  at  least,  were  the 
manifestoes  of  Mrs.  Quin,  as,  reeking  of 
defiance  and  replete  of  the  spirit  of  war, 
she  hurled  them — per  the  mutual  herald  as 
aforesaid — at  Mrs.  O'Brien. 

Many  and  fierce  were  the  subsequent 
communications  between  the  angry  houses, 
and  no  one  knows  what  the  ferocious  finale 
might  have  been  had  not  Father  Cusick 
exerted  his  authority  in  favor  of  a  truce. 
Even  then  there  continued  to  be  intermit- 
tent rumblings,  like  the  muttered  echoes  of 
a  thunderstorm.  The  peril  of  actual  out- 
break, however,  had  drifted  by. 

"It  puts  th'  smother  on  th'  mooseum 
graft,  just  the  same,"  said  Searchy  sadly, 
as  with  Skinny  and  the  cannibal  boy  he 
considered  the  situation.  "If  it  wasn't  for 
you  tippin'  off  th'  play,  Skinny,  we  could 
'a'  clinched  onto  twenty  dollars.  I  didn't 
t'ink  you  was  such  a  quitter !  It's  a  case 
of  nothin'  doin'  now." 

SKINNY  looked  abashed  and  guilty,  for 
Searchy's  condemnation  cut  like  a 
knife.  As  for  the  cannibal  boy,  he  was 
disposed  to  discuss  the  point. 
"W'y  can't  we  go  on?"  he  asked. 
"W'y  can't  we  go  on  ?"  repeated  Searchy 
in  querulous  scorn.  "How  can  we,  w'en 
all  Cherry  Hill  is  onto  us  ?  You  could  hear 
th'  roar  Skinny's  fam'ly  puts  up  as  far  as 
Houston  Street !  Besides,  now  that  th' 
coppers  has  got  th'  hunch,  they  would 
t'row  us  in  for  givin'  a  show  wit'out  a 
license." 

"Well,  anyway,"  observed  the  cannibal 
boy,  following  a  pause,  "how  about  me 
learnin'  to  be  a  sailor?  That's  w'at  you 
steers  me  ag'inst  th'  tattoo  bloke  for  in  th' 
foist  place." 

"I  know  I  did,"  returned  Searchy,  amia- 
bly acquiescent ;  "an'  th'  nex'  time  I  see  him 
I'll  speak  about  it  to '  me  fr'en'  Spiker. 
Workin'  'round  th'  big  ships,  like  he  does 
wit'  th'  Mary  Ellen,  of  course  he  knows  no 
end  of  ocean-goin'  skippers." 

"Searchy,"  said  I  rather  pointedly,  when 
he  gave  me  the  above  story,  "tell  me — on 
your  honor,  now  ! — who  is  Spiker  ?" 

"Spiker?"  and  Searchy  leered  in  an  in- 
describable way.  "He's  th'  Flyin'  Dutch- 
man of  th'  East  River — him  an'  th'  Mary 
Ellen." 


[The  next  instalment  will  show  how  Searchy  blossomed  into  rich  clothes  by  a 
ruse,  had  a  love  affair  with  the  beautiful  Rosa,  and  was  deeply  wounded  in  his 
heart.  1 
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Octavus  Roy  Cohen 


PHOTOPLAY-MAKING  has  only  very 
recently  been  elevated  from  the  rank 
of  a  business  to  that  of  an  art.  Its 
strides  forward  have  been  made  with  seven 
times  seven  league  boots.  The  "legitimate" 
drama  has  undergone  an  age-long  process 
of  evolution.  The  photodrama  is  doing  in 
a  few  years  what  it  took  the  legitimate 
drama  as  many  hundred  to  accomplish. 

Photoplay  manufacturers  have  recently 
shown  a  rather  appalling  conceit,  a  desire 
to  sit  back,  pat  their  own  shoulders  and 
watch  the  endless  stream  of  nickels,  and 
dimes  and  dollars  roll  in.  The  fizz  and  the 
fume  and  the  uncertainty  has  gone  from 
photoplay  manufacturing  now,  they  say:  it 
is  an  institution  in  the  country,  it  can  never 
be  displaced — some  even  pretend  to  think 
seriously  that  it  will  entirely  usurp  the 
place  which  has  been  heretofore  held  by 
the  spoken  drama. 

This  tendency  towards  self-satisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  producing  companies  is 
having  its  effect  on  the  public.  The  com- 
mon phrase  of  the  average  picture-goer  is 
"I'm  wild  about  the  movies,  but  goodness ! 
don't  they  run  some  rotten  pictures  along 
with  the  good  ones." 

You  can't  please  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time,  answer  you?  Certainly  not.  But 
as  high-class  vaudeville  managers  strive 
only  to  give  the  best  in  their  line,  so  can 
the  photoplay  manufacturers  bend  every 
effort  to  give  the  best  in  theirs.  Slapstick 
comedy  may  not  appeal  to  me,  but  a  well- 
rendered,  plotful  slapstick  comedy  may  ap- 
peal to  a  mass  of  others  and  therefore  I 
bear  with  it.  Conversely,  a  sob-drama  may 
not  appeal  to  the  crowd  which  laughs  bois- 
terously, yet  they  bear  with  it.  But  whether 


it  be  slapstick  or  tragedy,  it  should  be  per- 
fectly developed  from  its  inception  until 
the  finale. 

'"PHE  legitimate  stage  has  passed  through 
two  radically  different  periods  of  evo- 
lution and  a  third  is  gradually  developing. 
The  Elizabethan  drama  illustrates  the  first 
epoch — the  drama  of  the  day  when  the 
author  was  everything,  when  audiences 
gathered  to  hear  the  words  of  the  bard 
through  the  mouths  of  beings  who  called 
themselves  actors ;  on  a  stage  in  the  setting 
of  which  no  pretense  of  realism  was  made. 

A  gradual  transition,  caused,  as  Clayton 
Hamilton  believes,  by  a  dearth  of  good 
playwrights,  has  brought  us  to  the  present 
era  of  the  stage  director's  dominance.  As 
examples  of  this  let  us  mention  the  sand- 
storm scene  in  "The  Garden  of  Allah" ;  the 
hotel  lobby,  with  its  telephone  booths  and 
switchboard,  in  the  first  act  of  "The  Wom- 
an"; the  perfection  of  details  in  the  stage 
setting  of  the  one  scene  in  "The  Return 
of  Peter  Grimm." 

The  author  has  had  his  day,  the  actor 
his — it  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  stage  director  is  in  the  height  of 
his  popularity  at  present.  Yet  the  ideal 
era  is  coming,  the  time  when  the  work  of 
the  author,  the  actor  and  the  stage  director 
shall  be  blended  into  a  harmonious  whole, 
and  wherein  the  work  of  no  one  shall  stand 
out  particularly  above  the  others. 

The  photodrama,  an  infant  even  yet,  al- 
beit a  lusty  one,  has  rushed  from  one  stage 
to  another,  has  improved  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  has  kept  pace  with  itself  in  all 
departments — save  that  which  has  been 
proved  by  the  history  of  the  legitimate 
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drama  to  be  the  most  important:  and  that 
department  is  the  writing.  The  author  is 
the  one  person  connected  with  photoplay 
production  who  is  regarded  with  scorn,  or 
a  feeling  closely  akin  to  scorn;  and  even 
the  most  astute  owners  and  directors  are 
blinding  themselves  to  true  conditions  in 
photoplay  manufacture. 

T  ET  us  briefly  trace  the  development  of 
the  moving  picture.  We  find  that  at 
first  the  novelty  of  the  moving  picture  itself 
drew  people  to  the  theaters.  The  movies 
were  then  regarded  as  a  craze,  a  passing 
fancy.  I  well  remember  the  first  preten- 
tious picture  I  ever  saw :  "The  Great  Train 
Robbery"  I  believe  it  was  called.  Melo- 
drama mellow  enough  for  a  Bowery  audi- 
ence, but  it  sounded  the  keynote  of  moving 
picture  success:  it  opened  the  field  always 
_  denied  the  drama — the  field  of  action. 

At  that  stage  of  motion  picture  develop- 
ment absolutely  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  scenario  from  which  the  picture  was 
made.  Any  one  could  write  a  scenario.  In 
the  minds  of  the  directors  all  that  was  re- 
quired was  the  time-worn  hero,  the  heroine, 
the  villain  or  preferably  several  villains,  a 
bunch  of  supernumeraries  and  plenty  of 
fighting  and  action,  with  a  love  scene  at 
the  end.  As  a  result,  the  ideas  around 
which  moving  pictures  were  built  were  in- 
sulting to  the  understanding  of  a  semi- 
intelligent  person. 

People  attended  the  picture  theaters,  yes. 
But  the  more  intelligent  people — to  whom 
an  appeal  must  be  made  if  the  pictures  are 
to  live — viewed  them  with  tolerance :  toler- 
ance for  a  new  fad,  tolerance  for  an  in- 
teresting phenomena,  for  so  moving  pic- 
tures were  then  regarded.  Had  moving 
pictures  never  progressed  beyond  that  stage 
their  life  would  have  been  short,  and  mem- 
ory of  them  even  shorter. 

But  some  keen-minded  men  owned  the 
few  companies  then  in  existence,  men  keen 
enough  to  see  the  possibilities  in  screen 
drama,  and  the  one-reel  drama  was  slowly 
evolved.  In  this  stage  a  very  slight  amount 
of  attention  was  paid  to  the  photoplay- 
wright,  a  slight  amount  to  the  actor,  and  a 
very  large  amount  to  the  stage-setting.  A 
plot  was  demanded,  but  no  call  was  made 
for  an  elaborate  plot  or  one  which  was  log- 
ical or  true  to  any  of  the  rules  of  technique. 

HPHE  movies  became  more  popular.  A  few 
A     actors  became  prominent,  noteworthy 
among  them  being  Mary  Pickford— Little 


Mary.  Her  popularity  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  managers  to  the  real  possibilities  of 
moving  pictures.  One  by  one,  reluctantly 
at  first,  and  now,  at  last,  eagerly,  the  stars 
of  the  legitimate  drama  have  stepped  into 
the  ranks  of  the  moving  picture,  and  the 
screen  acting,  as  a  whole,  is  fully  as  meri- 
torious as  that  of  the  legitimate  stage. 

Simultaneously  the  powers-that-be  in  the 
picture  world  saw  the  possibilities  in  open- 
air  work.  They  realized  that  the  movies 
had  one  advantage  over  the  spoken  drama 
which  could  never  be  combated:  the  limit- 
less and  absolutely  true  settings.  A  great 
rush  was  made  for  outdoor  pictures. 
"Westerns" "as  they  were  called  in  the  stu- 
dios became  the  everyday  thing.  Nine  out 
of  ten  included  in  the  cast  a  hero-cowboy, 
a  heroine — either  a  cowgirl  (are  there  any 
such  as  a  matter  of  fact?)  or  an  easterner, 
a  tenderfoot  (often  the  hero),  a  gambler, 
a  Mexican,  a  horse-thief,  a  stage-coach,  a 
few  bandits  and  a  big  chase.  We  haven't 
gotten  away  from  the  chase  yet,  but  thank 
goodness  it  is  being  gradually  eliminated 
save  where  necessary.  In  the  good  old 
days  fully  half  a  reel  was  devoted  to  the 
inevitable  chase,  mile  after  mile  of  road 
was  shown.  The  public  learned  what  real 
riding  looked  like — and  it  learned  little 
more. 

The  condition  was  natural,  and  it  has 
since  been  slowly  righting  itself.  The  pub- 
lic commenced  taking  the  movies  seriously. 
In  quick  succession,  and  insuring  the  per- 
manence of  the  moving  pictures,  came  the 
moving  picture  magazine,  the  better  the- 
aters, the  film  exchanges,  the  building  of 
practical  photoplay-making  studios,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  photoplay  stars  and  the 
exodus  of  well-known  actors  from  the 
legitimate  drama  to  the  screen  play,  the 
perfection  of  the  photography — the  most 
noteworthy  innovation  of  which  is  the 
close-up  picture  for  delineating  emotions; 
the  willingness  of  the  owners  to  spend 
money,  the  birth  of  the  pictorial  news 
weekly  and  then,  clinching  an  already  won 
position,  the  making  of  the  educational  film, 
and  last  of  all  the  multiple-reel  feature 
film,  an  almost  indispensable  part  of  every 
program. 

MOVING  pictures  have  come  to  stay. 
They  are  more  firmly  entrenched 
than  was  the  drama  after  hundreds  of  years 
of  existence.  They  will  improve  day  by 
day.  The  acting  will  be  better,  the  photog- 
raphy will  be  better,  the  mechanical  ar- 
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rangements  will  be  better — three  years  ago 
a  conception  similar  to  that  of  the  now  fin- 
ished Universal  City  would  have  been 
laughed  at. 

But  the  moving  pictures  of  to-day  in  so 
far  as  the  acting,  the  photography  and  the 
stage-directing  are  concerned  leave  com- 
paratively little  to  be  desired.  Men  and 
women  trained  to  the  legitimate  drama 
have  made  the  movies  what  they  are  to- 
day, and  its  forward  progress  now  will  be 
slow  and  sure. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  money,  with  all  the 
brain,  with  all  the  astuteness  which  has 
been  put  into  the  manufacture  of  motion 
pictures,  one  of  the  three  great  elements 
has  been  almost  totally  overlooked:  the 
scenario. 

From  the  day  moving  pictures  became 
popular  people  who  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  scenario  writing  have  essayed  to 
teach  unlettered  amateurs  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  writing  moving  pictures.  This 
is  the  one  fact  which  in  a  measure  exten- 
uates the  company  owners  for  their  wanton 
blindness  to  the  importance  of  a  story  to 
tell  in  their  pictures. 

I  know  well  the  deluge  of  impossible 
manuscripts  which  are  received  every  day 
in  every  moving  picture  studio.  I  know 
from  experience  some  of  the  wild  plots 
which  are  submitted,  and  the  righteous 
scorn  with  which  they  are  received.  I  do 
not  blame  the  scenario  editor  for  swearing 
when  he  reads  the  plot  of  "Samantha's  Aw- 
ful Revenge  in  One  Reel,"  submitted  by  a 
graduate  of  the  Rising  Sun  Correspondence 
School.  It's  a  wonder  he  doesn't  commit 
suicide. 

But  nevertheless  scenario  editors  have 
their  place  in  the  sun :  they  are  put  in  their 
desk-chairs  for  the  purpose  of  sorting  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  they  do  it — 
sometimes.    But  they  don't  do  it  often. 

A  N  accepted  scenario  in  the  good  studios 
****  of  the  country  brings  its  author  a 
check  for  $25  to  $35 :  very  seldom  more 
than  that.  I  know  there  are  authors  getting 
more  per  reel  than  $35,  but  their  names  can 
almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  Thirty- 
five  dollars  is  considered  a  good  price,  a 
very  good  price,  for  the  working  script  of 
an  unknown  writer.  Therein  the  men 
higher  up  in  the  movie  world  are  making 
their  fatal  mistake. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  writing  of  a  moving 
picture,  the  plot's  the  thing.  No  one  denies 
that.    But  I  wish  to  make  one  statement, 


and  I  make  it  unequivocally :  no  person  who 
is  not  a  student  of  fiction  and,  most  often, 
a  writer  of  fiction,  can  write  plots  for  mov- 
ing picture  plays. 

I  grin  as  I  write  that  statement:  it's  so 
bald  and  so  sweeping.  But  I  can't  help  it. 
I  can  already  hear  the  angry  rumble  aris- 
ing from — let  me  say — the  chest  of  the 
scenario  .editor  and  of  the  scenario  writer 
who  reads  that.  "How  about  Mr.  So-and- 
So  and  Miss  So-and-So"  they  will  cry. 
"He,  or  she,  was  unknown,  and  now  they're 
making  so  many  thousand  dollars  a  year." 
There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  I 
admit  frankly  that  there  are  a  good  many 
exceptions  to  my  rule.  But  the  rule  stands, 
and  facts  and  figures  prove  it  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  rulers  of  the  various  motion  picture 
manufactories  have  long  since  become  dis- 
gusted with  the  flood  of  worthless  manu- 
scripts which  swirl  into  the  office  with 
every  mail.  The  picture  field  is  a  tremen- 
dous one,  and  the  output  is  larger  than  the 
average  person  dreams.  Plots  must  be  had. 
Plots  were  too  hard  to  cull  from  the  mass 
of  worthless  truck  begotten  by  correspond- 
ence schools  and  their  unlettered  pupils 
who  believed  the  tommyrot  taught  by  many 
such  institutions. 

So  the  staff  of  scenario  writers,  an  ad- 
junct to  every  moving  picture  sanctum  of 
any  size,  was  born. 

TTTHE  scenario  writers  of  the  average 
company  are  pretty  good.  But,  and  I 
say  it  without  malice  to  any  and  with  the 
realization  that  perhaps  even  the  majority 
of  them  are  good  motion  picture  mechanics, 
very  few  of  them  know  anything  about  the 
technique  of  short-story  writing:  however 
they  may  be  versed  in  the  technique  of 
moving  picture  production. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
staff  writer  is  a  necessity,  but  his  field  is 
limited.  There  is  one  company  in  this 
country  which  owns  a  sizeable  zoo.  It  re- 
quires some  pictures  written  by  a  writer 
who  knows  its  possibilities  and  its  limita- 
tions for  animal  pictures.  In  that  case  a 
staff  writer  is  a  necessity.  Another  excep- 
tion to  a  good  rule. 

Why,  ask  you,  does  a  scenario  writer  re- 
quire a  knowledge  of  short-story  tech- 
nique ?  The  answer  is  simple :  it  is  that  the 
same  rules  apply  to  one  as  apply  to  the 
other.  It  is  merely  that  the  technique  of 
exposition  is  different.  The  picturization 
of  a  story  idea  corresponds  to  the  drama- 
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tization  of  a  novel  in  many  ways.  The 
idea  is  the  same,  the  story  is  the  same,  the 
rules  governing  each  are  similar  in  all  car- 
dinal points — but  the  manner  of  exposition 
varies. 

Let  me  take,  by  way  of  example,  the  first 
rule  learned  by  the  student  of  short-story 
writing.  He  is  taught  to  avoid  the  menace 
of  the  long  arm  of  coincidence.  Mighty 
few  magazine  editors  nowadays  will 
voucher  a  check  for  a  story  which  hinges 
on  coincidence,  and  yet  I  venture  to  say 
that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pictures  produced 
to-day,  pictures  which  are  written  direct  by 
staff  scenario  writers  or  professional  sce- 
nario writers  who  have  had  no  training  in 
the  fiction  field,  rely  for  their  solution  on 
this  same  dread  long  arm  of  coincidence. 

What  is  the  long  arm  of  coincidence  and 
how  is  it  used?  I  will  illustrate  by  a  three- 
reel  picture  which  I  saw  no  later  than  last 
night  at  a  local  theater.  Follows  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  story: 

rT*THE  crown  prince  of  a  principality  is 
commanded  by  royal  decree  to  marry 
the  princess  of  another  small  country,  a 
woman  whom  he  has  never  seen.  He,  it 
seems,  is  in  love  with  a  woman  not  of  the 
nobility.  He  refuses  to  marry  the  princess. 
Lo !  an  idea  strikes  him.  He  enlists  the 
services  of  his  American  chum.  The  Ameri- 
can is  to  disguise  himself  as  the  prince, 
marry  the  princess,  and  the  inheritance  of 
the  real  prince,  which  was  left  him  only  on 
the  condition  of  making  this  marriage  be- 
fore his  twenty-first  year,  will  be  saved. 
And,  of  course,  the  marriage  will  not  be 
binding,  as  a  princess  cannot  marry  a  com- 
moner. 

Let  me  here  call  attention  to  the  piffle 
and  tommyrot  and  lack  of  logic  and  com- 
mon-sense in  the  idea. 

Meanwhile  the  princess,  too,  is  rebellious. 
She  insists  that  her  lady-in-waiting  change 
places  with  her.  (Note  the  coincidence — 
and  the  plausibility.) 

The  imitation  prince  passes  in  review  be- 
fore his  own  father  and  is  not  recognized. 
He  visits  the  princess's  domain,  and  falls 
in  love  with  the  counterfeit  princess.  (It 
is,  of  course,  the  usual  thing  to  allow  prin- 
cesses to  do  this  sort  of  thing  and  to  dupe 
a  real  prince  in  this  manner.)  They  even- 
tually marry.  The  spectator  knows  that 
the  marriage  will  be  binding,  as  the  prince 
is  not  the  real  prince  any  more  than  the 
princess  is  the  real  princess. 

And  then,  as  though  that  were  not  enough 


insult  and  injury,  it  develops  that  the  real 
prince  can  marry  the  woman  he  loves,  as 
she  all  along  has  been  the  real  princess  in 
disguise ! 

I  need  say  nothing  more:  save  that  so 
long  as  scenario  writers  ignore  the  conven- 
tions of  literary  art  to  that,  or  a  lesser,  ex- 
tent, the  picture  game  cannot  flourish. 

r"PHE  managers  are  making  the  mistake 
■**  of  underestimating  their  public.  It 
can't  be  done.  The  moving  picture  public 
averages  about  the  same  as  the  magazine- 
reading  public,  and  the  magazine-reading 
public  has  long  demanded  technical  excel- 
lence in  its  stories.  Give  'em  unplausible 
stories  if  you  will,  or  unplausible  scenarios, 
but  make  them  logical.  The  mind  of  every 
person  is  more  or  less  logical,  and  it  will 
never  do  to  allow  the  average  movie-fan  to 
pick  to  pieces  the  scenario  he  has  just  seen. 

The  answer  to  this  statement  of  mine  will 
probably  be  that  it  is  erroneous  per  se,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  pictures  are  more 
popular  every  day.  Yet  my  reply  is  doubly 
simple. 

The  feature  film  has  caused  the  pictures 
to  attain,  to  double  and  triple,  their  popu- 
larity. And  nine  out  of  ten  feature  films 
are  adaptions  from  well-known  plays  or 
formerly  successful  novels.  In  each  and 
every  case  they  have  been  written  by  men 
or  women  thoroughly  conversant  with  lit- 
erary technique,  and  even  though  a  staff 
writer  has  scenarioized  them,  he  cannot 
obliterate  the  good  points  of  construction. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  reason  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  feature  film:  not  because  it  has 
been  famous,  not  because  it  is  brilliantly 
acted  or  because  it  is  perfectly  directed — 
but  because  of  both  of  those  things  and  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  insulting  to  the  un- 
derstanding in  the  story  which  is  portrayed 
on  the  screen. 

Similarly  the  moving  picture  companies 
have,  in  the  comparatively  recent  past,  been 
adapting  stories  from  the  various  popular 
magazines  for  the  screen.  Here,  again,  the 
same  rule  applies.  And  any  open-minded 
critic  who  is  conversant  with  literary  tech- 
nique will  admit  that  the  average  quality  of 
the  story-adapted  moving  picture  is  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  average  quality  of 
the  picture  made  direct  from  an  original 
scenario. 

rTyHE  single-reel  photoplay  is  losing  popu- 
larity  daily.  The  self-satisfied  owners 
ascribe  this  to  the  popularity  of  the  feature 
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film.  Unlike  managers  in  the  theatrical 
profession  they  do  not  analyze.  They  think 
their  judgment  infallible.  They  are  con- 
tent with  effects  without  getting  to  the 
cause-roots  of  the  thing.  They  evidently 
will  not  realize  that  it  is  because  the  qual- 
ity of  the  average  scenario  is  far,  far  below 
standard,  and,  conversely  that  the  adapted 
pictures  are  technically  perfect. 

I  do  not  make  the  ridiculous  claim  that 
the  public  can  spot  technical  defects.  It 
cannot — consciously.  But  it  can  uncon- 
sciously, and  it  resents  this  in  a  subcon- 
scious way. 

What  then,  is  the  remedy  for  this  evil? 
Again  a  simple  answer:  raise  scenario 
writing  from  the  rank  of  a  mechanical  job 
to  the  place  it  belongs:  a  literary  work. 
Interest  professional  writers  in  the  sce- 
nario-writing profession. 

The  question  is  merely  one  of  money. 
There  are  a  few  writers,  notably  Harold 
MacGrath  and,  say,  James  Oliver  Curwood, 
who  are  reaping  small  (or  large)  fortunes 
from  their  scenario  work.  But  what  of 
the  minor  writer  whose  mind  is  as  well 
versed  in  technique  and  whose  plots  are  as 
good?    What  chance  has  he? 

The  answer  is — mighty  little.  He  isn't 
paid  for  the  effort. 

A  SHORT  story  of  the  average  little- 
known  writer  will  bring  one  cent  per 
word.  The  average  short  story  runs  about 
5,000  words.  It  is  possible  to  sell  to  a  great 
many  magazines  for  a  good  deal  more  than 
that.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  writer 
whose  reputation  is  made:  only  of  the 
writer  who  is  struggling  for  recognition. 
On  the  basis  of  5,000  words  his  story  will 
bring  at  least  fifty  dollars,  which  I  have 
found  to  be  a  fair  average  price. 

With  nineteen  companies  out  of  twenty 
that  story  will  bring,  in  scenario  form,  only 
twenty-five  dollars.  Its  chances  of  "get- 
ting by"  are  infinitely  less  than  in  story 
form.  And  it  is  because  instead  of  passing 
through  the  hands  of  an  editor  who  knows 
enough  of  technique  to  put  the  scenario  to 
the  acid  test,  it  passes,  in  most  cases, 
through  the  hands  of  a  man  who  does  not 
know  the  real  elements  of  literary  tech- 
nique. Again  I  admit  there  are  exceptions : 
but  this  time  I  will  say  that  there  are 
mighty  few  exceptions. 

Moving  picture  companies  to-day  are 
spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  producing  finished  pictures.  The  actors 
are  paid  very  large  salaries,  the  directors 


and  employees  are  highly  paid,,  the  staging 
and  expenses  of  taking  are  enormous.  Yet 
the  scenario,  the  basis  of  the  whole  thing, 
is  paid  for  at  the  average  rate  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  reel. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  just  this:  the 
moving  picture  industry  is  standing  near  a 
precipice.  It  cannot  always  produce  adap- 
tions from  successful  plays  and  novels. 
There  are  hundreds  of  able  fiction  writers 
eager  to  try  their  hands  at  scenario  writing 
— writers  who  are  versed  more  or  less  in 
the  easily  mastered  technique  of  scenario 
form.  They  are  men  and  women  who  know 
how  to  think  plots — no  inconsiderable  art 
in  itself — but  they  are  deterred  by  the  mere 
fact  that  the  rewards  are  insufficient  at  the 
present  time. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  any  sort  of 
actor  was  good  enough  for  the  screen. 
The  men  higher  up  learned  the  fallacy  of 
this  theory  and  paid  big  prices  to  stars  of 
the  legitimate  stage. 

r  I  rHE  day  is  coming  when  scenario  edi- 
tors  will  be  men  of  literary  education 
— and  when  I  say  that,  I  mean  a  practical 
education  as  a  writer  or  editor  of  fiction. 
And  when  those  men  do  handle  the  reins 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  buy  the  best  stuff 
of  the  professional  writers.  Until  that  is 
done  the  one-reel  drama,  and  even  the  two- 
and  three-reel  features,  will  not  come  into 
its  own.  So  long  as  scenario  writing  is  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  mechanics,  just  so 
long  will  the  true  goal  of  the  short  photo- 
drama  be  denied. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  scenario  writers 
who  have  never  written  fiction.  But  they 
are  men  who  have  studied  the  rules  of 
short  story  construction,  whether  they've 
studied  them  from  a  scenario  text-book  or 
from  a  short-story  text-book.  They  ele- 
vate the  photodrama.  Their  place  is  the 
place  which  good  professional  writers  can 
fill  with  equal,  but  not  better,  effect. 

The  feature  films,  taken  from  successful 
plays  and  novels,  have  educated  the  public 
above  the  weird  melodrama  of  the  past  era. 
No  longer  can  the  slapstick  comedy  be 
merely  slapstick:  it  must  have  a  thread  of 
logical  plot.  No  longer  can  the  hero  "just 
happen"  to  detect  the  villain  in  his  villainy. 
Such  dectection  must  now  be  the  logical 
outcome  of  activities  that  the  onlookers 
comprehend  and  find  reasonable.  Scenario 
writing  will  inevitably  become  a  legitimate 
field  of  literary  endeavor  and  as  such  a 
profitable  one. 
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SECRETARY  OF  WAR  GARRISON, 
speaking  at  a  banquet  attended  by  a 
thousand  bankers  in  New  York  on 
January  17,  1916,  said: 

"The  newspapers  of  the  country,  either 
voicing  public  opinion  or  leading  it,  have 
been  insistent  for  months  in  their  news 
articles  and  in  their  editorials  that  a  wise, 
sensible  military  policy  is  essential  for  the 
nation.  This  public  opinion  was  formulated 
by  the  President,  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
people,  and  a  policy  embracing  the  essential 
principles  of  national  defense  was  by  him 
proposed  to  Congress." 

The  first  part  of  this  statement,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  relates  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  press  for  creating  fear  in  this  country, 
is  true.  I  may  be  able  to  throw  a  little 
light  on  the  part  that  relates  to  President 
Wilson's  share  in  the  matter. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Washington  in 
January,  1916,  of  the  Anti-Preparedness 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  Mr. 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  grandson  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"Colonel  House  told  me  that  the  Wilson 
Defense  Program  was  put  up  to  be  knocke'd 
down." 

The  Colonel  House  to  whom  Mr.  Villard 
referred  is  Colonel  E.  M.  House,  closest 


friend  of  the  President,  and  now  abroad 
under  his  orders  upon  a  secret  diplomatic 
mission.  Mr.  Villard  is  the  only  New  York 
newspaper  editor  who  is  opposing  pre- 
paredness. He  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Anti-Preparedness  Committee,  but  he  some- 
times meets  with  it. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  entitled 
to  know  all  of  the  facts  back  of  the  effort 
to  stampede  the  nation  into  militarism.  If 
the  President,  in  advocating  "prepared- 
ness," is  violating  his  conscience  to  play 
politics,  the  people  have  a  right  to  know 
the  truth. 

A  MERICAN  history  contains  no  politi- 
cal  chapter  more  disgraceful  than 
that  which  American  politicians  are  now 
writing  on  the  subject  of  "preparedness." 
The  question  of  whether  we  are  to  depart 
from  our  traditions  and  assume  the  crush- 
ing burdens  of  great  military  establish- 
ments is  one  that  might  well  have  smoth- 
ered in  each  American  every  selfish  long- 
ing, every  unworthy  motive,  bearing  on  the 
subject.  So  far  as  some  of  our  politicians 
and  business  men  are  concerned,  precisely 
the  opposite  has  taken  place.  Selfishness 
has  run  and  is  running  riot.  Though  these 
gentlemen  are  playing  with  fire  around  a 
powder  magazine,  they  are  so  intent  upon 
the  achievement  of  their  own  little  ambi- 
tions that  they  seem  utterly  unmindful  of 
the  great,  solemn  national  interests  that 
are  involved — interests  that  touch  not  only 
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the  living  but  generations  of  the  unborn. 

More  than  any  other  one  man,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  is  responsible  for  the  wave 
of  fear,  now  happily  passing,  that  swept 
over  the  country.  *  He  is  the  victim — 
and  so  long  as  he  lives  he  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be  the  victim — of  a  consuming 
desire  to  get  back  to  and  remain  in  the 
White  House.  He  showed  these  symptoms 
soon  after  he  returned  from  Africa.  He 
put  forth  his  greatest  efforts  to  get  the  Re- 
publican nomination  in  1912.  When  he 
failed  he  went  deliberately  about  it  to 
wreck  his  party — and  succeeded.  From  the 
moment  that  Mr.  Wilson  entered  the  White 
House  he  did  nothing  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  For  many  long  months  he 
searched  diligently,  yet  without  much  suc- 
cess, for  an  issue  large  enough  so  that  he 
could  lock  horns  with  the  President  to  the 
end  that  he  might  politically  destroy  him. 

A  ND  then  came  the  great  war.  Mr. 

Wilson  has  done  nothing  since  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  could  approve.  With  fine 
frenzy  he  lashed  the  President  because  he 
did  not  advocate  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany  because  of  the  invasion 
of  Belgium.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  course, 
knows  as  well  as  anybody  that  even  Eng- 
land did  not  go  to  war  because  "of  Belgium, 
however  much  she  may  have  officially  pre- 
tended to  do  so.  Yet  what  he  doubtless 
considered  his  political  necessities  caused 
him,  almost  at  the  beginning,  to  decry  Mr. 
Wilson  because  he  did  not  do  his  best  to 
plunge  this  country  into  the  European  War. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  immediately  advo- 
cate "preparedness"  nor  criticize  Mr.  Wil- 
son because  he  did  not  advocate  it.  When 
"prepared"  Europe  broke  into  war-flame  it 
seemed  as  if  no  sane  man  ever  again  could 
advocate  tremendous  preparation  for  war 
as  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  peace. 
Everywhere  it  was  felt  that  the  great 
calamity  of  the  European  War  must  lead 
at  least  to  this  much  good — that  it  would 
forever  put  a  stop  to  the  insanity  of  end- 
less competition  in  armaments.  Mr.  Wil- 
son himself,  in  his  first  annual  message  to 
Congress  after  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
frowned  at  the  idea  that,  because  of  the 
war,  this  nation  should  be  "converted  into 
an  armed  camp,"  or  that  it  should  even 
increase  to  the  slightest  extent  its  military 
appropriations. 

Such  views  naturally  gave  alarm  to  the 
interests  that,  for  twenty  years,  had  been 
fattening  upon  armor  plate  contracts  and 


other  orders  related  to  the  business  of  war. 
These  gentlemen,  as  we  now  know,  are  not 
entirely  without  resources.  They  have  in 
the  aggregate,  not  only  great  wealth,  but 
through  banking  and  business  connections, 
they  have  the  power  to  influence  a  great 
deal  of  wealth  that  they  do  not  own.  They 
have  power  over  congressmen.  They  have 
power  over  newspapers.  And  they  are  not 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  strongest  emo- 
tion that  moves  human  beings  is  fear. 

C!  TEPS  were  taken  to  spread  fear  through- 
^  out  the  land.  Eminent  admirals  and 
generals  were  interviewed.  Was  there  ever 
an  eminent  admiral  or  general  who  believed 
the  American  army  and  the  American  navy 
were  large  enough  ?  Admirals  and  generals 
who  believe  this  country  could  be  shot  up 
before  breakfast  by  almost  any  ambitious 
power  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  nuisance. 
Grant  their  premises  and  we  must  accept 
their  conclusions.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  country  can  be  invaded.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  any  country  can  be  invaded. 
Enough  men  and  enough  guns  can  pene- 
trate England,  or  Germany,  or  France,  or 
the  United  States.  The  point  these  gentle- 
men always  overlook  is  that  none  of  the 
nations  that  have  guns  enough  to  be  in  our 
class  has  ever  deemed  it  expedient  to  try 
to  invade  America  with  any  force  that  it 
could  spare  from  its  own  shores.  Our  timid 
admirals  and  generals  never  seem  to  con- 
sider that  European  enmities  are  our  best 
protection  from  European  attack,  since  no 
European  nation  would  dare  to  leave  its 
own  coasts  unguarded  to  bring  its  entire 
force  against  us.  Yet,  class-conscious  ad- 
mirals and  generals  that  they  are,  they  are 
always  willing  to  tell  anybody  who  may 
inquire  that  we  are  in  a  frightful  state  of 
unpreparedness  and  much  need  more  ships 
and  more  soldiers. 

HPHE  armament  gentlemen,  some  of  whom 
^  modestly  confess  that  they  have  a  little 
armament  to  sell,  did  their  utmost  to  create 
fear  by  spreading  these  ideas  around.  Nat- 
urally they  turned  to  the  newspapers  as  the 
best  means  of  carrying  on  their  propaganda. 
No  difficulty  was  encountered  in  obtaining 
extensive  editorial  support.  Caesar's  wife 
edits  no  newspapers  in  the  great  metropoli- 
tan districts.  Every  editor  has  a  publisher 
and  every  publisher  has  a  banker.  The 
publisher  knows  who  discounts  his  notes — 
and  who  has  the  power  to  refuse  to  renew 
them.    The  banker  who  is  financing  muni- 
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tions  interests,  and  profiting  thereby,  can 
pull  any  one  of  many  strings  to  make  the 
editorial  typewriter  click  out  his  will. 

Moreover,  the  publisher  of  a  great 
newspaper  in  a  great  city  is  usually  part 
and  parcel  of  the  industrial  and  financial 
group  who  would  have  this  nation  armed 
mightily  so  that  it  might  trade  tremen- 
dously. These  gentlemen  see  in  a  great' 
navy  an  excellent  means  with  which  to  pry 
open  foreign  markets.  It  matters  not  to 
them  that  the  American  working  class 
should  be  permitted  to  consume  its  own 
products.  It  matters  not  to  these  gentle- 
men that  the  American  working  class,  if 
it  were  paid  sufficient  wages,  would  be  glad 
to  consume  its  own  products.  These  deter- 
mined men  of  finance  and  industry  are  in- 
tent only  upon  finding  foreign  markets  for 
what  they  have  filched  at  home.  And  they 
have  the  unspeakable  impudence  to  ask  the 
American  working  class,  in  the  name  of 
"patriotism,"  to  provide  a  navy  with  which 
to  complete  the  theft  of  their  own  prod- 
ucts and,  in  the  event  of  war  as  to  mar- 
kets, to  give  up  their  lives  to  enable  their 
masters  to  get  their  money  for  their  stolen 
goods. 

'T'HE  newspapers,  aided  mightily  by  Mr. 
**>  Roosevelt,  spread  fear  abroad  through- 
out the  land.  The  moment  fear  was  felt  the 
seed  of  "preparedness"  was  sown.  It  looked 
for  a  while  as  if  the  country  were  in  a  fair 
way  to  go  mad.  And  it  was  only  when  it 
seemed  as  if  the  country  were  about  to  be- 
come of  one  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of 
great  military  preparations  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son, the  politician,  not  knowing  which  way 
the  cat  might  jump,  stultified  his  own  brave 
words  of  December,  1914,  and  put  up  a  de- 
fense program  "to  be  knocked  down." 

Mr.  Wilson  is  an  exceedingly  adroit  poli- 
tician. I  do  not  know  that  his  character 
can  be  better  summed  up  than  it  was  by  a 
New  York  man  who  attended  Princeton 
University  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  its  presi- 
dent. "I  would  not  call  Mr.  Wilson 
crooked,"  said  he,  "but  he  is  artful."  "Art- 
ful" is  the  word.  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  sort  of 
gentleman  who,  when  he  chooses  to  do  so, 
seeps  through  a  situation  instead  of  cutting 
it  with  a  knife.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  his  heart  he  is  opposed  to  the  pro- 
gram he  has  proposed.  The  reasoning  that 
he  employed  in  his  December,  1914,  mes- 
sage shows  it.  Col.  House's  statement  to 
Mr.  Villard  proves  it.  But  Mr.  Wilson, 
desiring  a  second  term,  and  being  uncer- 


tain as  to  the  extent  of  the  "preparedness" 
mania,  felt  it  necessary  to  put  himself  in  a 
position  to  swim  with  the  tide — if  there 
were  a  tide. 

*V7"ET  in  the  message  to  Congress  in  which 
he  launched  his  defense  program  he 
contrived  innocently  to  mention  that  our 
finances  were  already  in  a  bad  way,  and 
that  if  the  defense  program  were  to  be 
adopted,  it  would  be  necessary,  each  year, 
to  raise  some  additional  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions by  taxation,  and  to  suggest  that  these 
sums  might  be  raised  by  taxing,  among 
other  things,  gasoline  and  steel.  He  made 
these  suggestions  rather  lightly,  but  he 
must  have  known  that  they  would  raise  the 
howls  in  the  automobile  and  steel  industries 
that  they  did  raise.  In  this  "artful"  man- 
ner Mr.  Wilson  succeeded,  not  only  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  whole  coun- 
try what  would  be  the  cost  of  "prepared- 
ness," but  he  set  different  groups  of  manu- 
facturers to  quarreling  as  to  which  indus- 
tries should  bear  the  bulk  of  the  burden. 

Mr.  Wilson's  "artfulness"  was  still  fur- 
ther displayed  in  his  whole-hearted  endorse- 
ment of  Secretary  Garrison's  proposed  Con- 
tinental Army.  On  the  face  of  it  this  en- 
dorsement seemed  very  generous.  It  was 
ample,  and  it  was  doubtless  uttered  to  the 
accompaniment  of  that  bland  smile  of  which 
the  President  is  peculiarly  the  master.  But 
the  practical  value  of  the  endorsement  be- 
came apparent  a  little  later  when  the  ques- 
tion of  conscription  came  to  the  fore.  Mr. 
Garrison's  Continental  Army  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  raised  without  conscription — even 
its  friends  admitted  that.  And  Mr.  Wilson, 
when  the  moment  came,  permitted  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  announce  in  the  House 
that  in  no  circumstances  would  the  Presi- 
dent favor  conscription.  In  other  words, 
the  President's  darling  secretary  of  war  had 
full  permission  to  swim,  the  only  condition 
being  that  he  go  not  near  the  water. 

DY  these  and  other  similar  resorts  to 
•"-^  "artfulness"  the  President  has  contrib- 
uted his  considerable  part  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  laudable  purpose  of 
rendering  futile  the  "preparedness"  propa- 
ganda. The  entire  campaign  is  reeking  with 
dissension.  Chairman  Hay,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  publicly  de- 
clares that  he  will  have  none  of  Secretary 
Garrison's  Continental  Army,  and  Secretary 
Garrison  as  boldly  declares  that  Chairman 
Hay's  proposed  substitute  of  a  National 
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Guard  of  400,000  men  under  Federal  super- 
vision and  pay  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Mr.  Wilson's  naval  program  is  too  large  to 
suit  the  little  navy  men  and  too  small  to 
suit  the  big  navy  men.  It  seems  as  if  no- 
body is  satisfied  except,  possibly,  Mr.  Wil- 
son. He  put  up  the  defense  program  to 
be  knocked  down.  It  is  being  knocked  down. 

It  may  seem  as  if  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  picture  the  President  as  another  Ma- 
chiavelli — somewhat  of  an  improvement, 
perhaps,  over  the  original,  but  still  of  the 
same  kind.  Such  an  inference  would  be 
groundless.  No  effort  is  being  made.  The 
writer  is  but  a  mere  relator  of  events  in 
their  chronological  order.  What  these 
events  may  show  the  President  to  be  is  for 
the  consideration  of  the  reader,  rather  than 
of  the  writer.  Consider,  for  instance,  what 
the  President  was  doing  when  the  "pre- 
paredness" wave  was  at  its  height — and  for 
some  time  afterward.  He  was  doing  noth- 
ing. Munitions  patriots  were  fuming. 
Bankers  were  scissoring  off  maple  tooth- 
picks with  their  teeth.  The  New  York 
Times,  a  faithful  munitions  organ,  was  edi- 
torially demanding  that  the  defense  bills 
"Must  Come  to  a  Vote  at  Once." 

r  I  'HE  carefully  manufactured  newspaper 
"**  wave  of  fear  was  even  beginning  a 
little  to  recede — and  still  no  word  came  from 
the  White  House.  The  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  early 
in  January,  sent  a  dispatch  to  his  newspaper 
expressing  the  astonishment  of  the  great 
interests  that  the  President  was  doing  noth- 
ing. They  could  not  understand  how  a 
President  who  had  been  so  energetic  in 
pushing  some  of  his  other  measures  through 
Congress  could  be  so  apathetic  as  to  "his" 
most  important  measure — the  defense  pro- 
gram. Only  the  New  York  Tribune  did 
not  put  any  quotation  marks  around  the 
word  "his."  The  President's  loyalty  to  "his" 
own  measures  was  not  questioned.  The 
Tribune  seemed  only  to  feel  that  he  had 
gone  to  sleep.  As  if  the  President  ever 
slept  except  in  bed ! 

Mr.  Wilson  permitted  this  situation  to 
continue,  without  a  sign  that  it  would  ever 
end,  until  the  latter  part  of  January.  By 
that  time  the  "preparedness"  wave  had  tre- 
mendously ebbed,  leaving  long  dirty  marks 
to  indicate  what  had  been  its  higher  levels. 
Everybody  admitted  that  the  Garrison  army 
idea  was  dead  beyond  resurrection.  With  a 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  only 


twenty-three,  more  than  eighty  Democrats 
were  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  defense 
measures — and  more  were  seeing  the  light 
every  day.  The  Republicans,  while  known 
to  be  willing  to  supply  the  votes  to  pass  the 
bills,  were  also  known  to  be  unwilling  to 
incur  the  odium  that  was  sure  to  be  attached 
to  the  party  that  might  make  possible  the 
enactment  of  the  necessary  revenue  meas- 
ures. The  "preparedness"  advocates,  with 
defeat  staring  them  in  the  face,  were  freely 
fighting  among  themselves.  Then  and  then 
only  did  Mr.  Wilson  cause  it  to  be  an- 
nounced that  on  January  27  he  would  speak 
in  New  York,  and  that  in  February  he 
would  speak  in  several  cities  on  measures 
that  he  favors,  among  which,  of  course, 
would  be  the  "preparedness"  bills.  After 
the  horse  was  stolen  he  consented  to  lock 
the  barn ! 

A  T  the  moment  of  writing,  these 
speeches  have  not  been  delivered.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  they  are 
clarion  calls  for  shot  and  shell  or  deftly 
worded  pleas,  interspersed  with  some  "art- 
ful" words  about  the  cost  of  it  all  and 
some  speculation  as  to  the  heads  upon 
which  it  may  well  fall. 

The  real  history  of  these  momentous  days 
will  never  be  written.  Whatever  may  hap- 
pen, the  history  that  will  be  written  will 
judge  Mr.  Wilson  leniently.  Even  if  a  mir- 
acle should  happen  and,  turning  to  militar- 
ism, we  should  invite  and,  eventually,  get 
war,  still  the  historian  would  say  that  in 
proposing  great  additions  to  our  military 
establishments,  Mr.  Wilson  did  no  more 
than  express  the  country's  desires,  which,  in 
a  democracy,  a  President  should  always  do. 
History  would  take  no  note  of  how  the 
desires  were  manufactured.  It  would  mere- 
ly record  the  fact  (if  it  should  become  a 
fact)  that  they  existed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  country,  recoiling  from  militarism, 
as  it  certainly  is,  should  cause  the  defense 
measures  to  be  defeated,  history,  recalling 
the  President's  defense  measures,  would 
content  itself  with  the  observation  that  he 
placed  the  question  before  the  country  that 
it  might  answer  it  as  it  saw  fit.  Even  if 
the  unthinkable  should  happen  and,  with- 
out further  military  preparation,  war  should 
some  time  come,  Mr.  Wilson  would  not  be 
written  down  as  another  James  Buchanan. 
Quite  artfully  he  has  placed  himself  in  a 
position  to  catch  history  "coming  and 
going." 
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E  who  are  now  living  are  not,  how- 
ever, dependent  upon  history  either 
for  our  facts  or  for  our  opinions.  Of 
course,  results  are,  in  a  large  sense,  what 
we  are  after,  and  if  Mr.  Wilson  by  putting 
up  a  defense  program  "to  be  knocked 
down"  shall  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  the 
militarists,  the  tendency  will  be  to  rejoice 
in  the  end  rather  than  too  closely  to  scru- 
tinize the  means  by  which  it  was  brought 
about.  That  is  the  superficial,  generous 
way  in  which  the  American  people  inva- 
riably pass  judgment.  Yet,  to  those  who 
see  more  deeply  into  things,  the  fact  is  as 
plain  as  a  pikestaff  that,  as  to  this  exceed- 
ingly perilous  matter,  Mr.  Wilson  has  been 
playing  politics  for  a  selfish  purpose. 

If  he  actually  believed  the  country  needed 
the  great  additions  to  armament  that  he 
proposed,  he  should  have  put  his  shoulder 
behind  the  measures  that  were  drawn  to 
bring  them  about  and  pushed  with  every 
ounce  of  his  weight. 

If  he  believed  the  country  should  not  de- 
part from  all  its  traditions  by  converting 
itself  into  an  "armed  camp,"  he  should  not 
have  contented  himself  by  putting  up  a  pro- 
gram "to  be  knocked  down." 

HEN  Mr.  Wilson  proclaimed  his  pro- 
gram the  question  of  "preparedness" 
was  balancing  in  the  scale,  with  the  chances 
m  favor  of  the  scale  settling  on  the  side  of 
militarism.  The  country  did  not  know  the 
President  was  - insincere.  A  breath  might 
have  determined  the  issue.  Fortunately, 
the  margin  of  safety  appears  to  have  been 
large  enough  so  that  Mr.  Wilson's  breath 
of  selfishness  did  no  harm.  But  Mr.  Wil- 
son could  not  have  known  how  wide  was 
that  margin  of  safety,  yet  for  a  purely 
selfish  purpose  he  played  on  it  with  the 
most  reckless  abandon.  Posterity  may  for- 
get and  forgive  this.  It  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  those  of  the  present  generation 
who  know  what  he  has  done. 

But  while  there  may  -be  apologists  for 
what  may  be  considered  the  President's 
"artfulness,"  there  can  be  no  apologists  for 
the  shameful  part  played  by  some  of  the 
great  metropolitan  newspapers  in  turning 
over  their  properties  to  the  munitions  pa- 
triots. They  know  they  are  engaged  in  a 
crooked  game.  They  know,  because  they 
know  what  they  are  printing  and  what  they 
are  excluding.  They  know  what  they  are 
putting  big  headlines  on,  and  what  they  are 
putting  little  headlines  on.  Any  unknown 
gentleman  who  returns  from  Europe  with 


a  superheated  opinion  that  this  country 
should  fly  to  arms  can  get  ample  space  and 
good  headlines.  Anyone  who  believes 
otherwise  cannot  get  much  of  anything. 
Most  of  the  opinion  adverse  to  "prepared- 
ness" is  suppressed,  and  the  little  that  is 
permitted  to  get  into  print  is  put  on  back 
pages  under  small  headlines.  I  am  speak- 
ing, of  course,  only  of  the  New  York  news- 
papers, who  constitute  the  center  of  the 
"preparedness"  propaganda.  These  state- 
ments are  true  of  all  the  New  York  news- 
papers except  the  Evening  Post,  a  news*- 
paper  of  high  character  but  small  circula- 
tion. The  Post  has  fought  splendidly 
against  the  whole  "preparedness"  program. 
Many  newspapers  in  smaller  cities  have 
done  the  same. 

As  to  the  suppression  of  news  adverse 
to  "preparedness,"  a  man  was  sitting  in 
one  of  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  January  10  listening  to  a 
speech  by  Judge  Shackleford  of  Missouri 
against  the  exportation  of  ammunition. 
Near  the  close  of  his  address  Mr.  Focht,  a 
Republican  of  Pennsylvania,  interrupted. 
To  quote  from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  the  same  date: 

Mr.  Focht:  The  gentleman  is  opposed  to 
any  foreign  invasion  of  this  country,  and  that 
our  defense  should  be  amply  prepared  for  it. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  attention  and  ask  the 
gentleman  to  amplify  some  portion  of  his 
generally  splendid  address,  and  that  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  finances  of  Europe.  I  think  the 
gentleman  recalls  that  Napoleon  said,  "Give 
me  three  things  and  I  will  have  the  universe 
at  my  feet,"  and  those  things  were  "money, 
money,  money!"  Now,  I  understand  that 
Europe  is  bankrupt,  that  the  rest  of  the  allies 
are  on  the  pay  roll  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
Great  Britain  is  coming  here  borrowing  on 
her  bonds  and  securities;  and  since  money 
constitutes  the  sinews  of  war,  how  are  they 
going  to  prosecute  any  war  against  us  while 
they  are  financially  broke?  [Applause.]  In 
other  words,  several  years  ago  when  Europe 
was  at  her  maximum  strength  on  land  and 
sea  we  heard  nothing  about  this  most  lavish  j 
proposed  preparedness.  Now,  when  Europe  is 
on  her  back,  broke  and  bankrupt,  and  at  herj 
minimum  strength,  it  seems  to  me  much  of  j 
this  fear  at  this  particular  time  is  groundless.] 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Shackleford  :  I  thought  the  gentleman  ] 
interrupted  me  for  a  question,  but  it  turns  \ 
out  he  has  not;  nevertheless  I  must  express i 
to  him  my  gratitude  for  putting  so  much  bet-1 
ter  than  I  could  the  very  thing  I  was  thinking.  9 
I  agree  with  him,  and  if  I  had  time  I  should  > 
like  to  discuss  the  impropriety  of  taking  the! 
people's  credit  of  this  country  and  loaning  it  I 
out  to  the  foreign  countries  who  are  engaged] 
in  war.  [Applause.]  We  should,  rather,  lend  itl 
to  our  own  people  to  support  their  own  indus-3 
tries  and  carry  along  prosperity  for  ourselves.! 
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MR.  FOCHT'S  incisive  reasoning  was 
not  met  in  the  House,  though  plenty 
of  "preparedness"  gentlemen  sat  around, 
nor  has  it  been  answered  anywhere  else. 
But  did  one  New  York  newspaper  pay  any 
attention  to  what  he  said?  Did  one  of 
them  deign  to  write  an  editorial  reply  to 
it?  Not  one.  So  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Focht  might  as  well  be  dead. 
For  them  he  does  not  exist.  They  do 
not  know  him  and  do  not  want  to  know 
him.  Perusal  of  the  Congressional  Record 
shows  that  hardly  a  day  passes  that  some 
sort  of  a  blow  is  not  landed  in  Congress 
upon  "preparedness."  In  New  York,  at 
least,  little  or  nothing  is  printed.  But  let 
the  Honorable  Gussie  Gardner  emit  a  howl 
for  men  and  guns  and  the  newspapers  ring 
with  it.  The  easiest  way  to  get  publicity  in 
New  York  this  winter  is  to  have  something 
to  say  in  favor  of  adopting  the  European 
plan  to  avert  war.  The  hardest  way  is  to 
be  against  it. 

New  York  newspaper  editors  are  not  all 
fools.   Some  of  them,  if  they  had  a  chance, 
[  would  print  some  sense.    Not  all  of  them 
would — some  of  them  would.  The  difficulty 
t  is  that  New  York  newspaper  editors  do  not 
l  edit  their  own  newspapers.   The  publishers 
edit  the  editors.    The  'publisher  lays  down 
[  to  his  editor  the  newspaper's  "policy."  A 
policy"  is  both  a  deadline  and  a  program. 
It  is  a  list  of  things  to  do  and  a  list  of 
other  things  not  to  do.    Not  to  advocate 
1  opposition  to  "preparedness"  or  even  to 
give  such  opposition  favorable  considera- 
|  tion  in  the  news  columns  is  a  standing 
order  in  the  office  of  every  New  York 
newspaper  except  the  Evening  Post.  The 
editor  carries  out  orders.    The  publisher 
gives  orders. 

HPHE  publisher  is  not  a  publicist — he  is  a 
business  man.  Like  other  business  men, 
he  is  making  money,  owing  money  and  look- 
ing for  money.  He  has  respect  for  the  views 
of  the  banker,  because  he  owes  him  money, 
or  knows  he  may  sometime  want  to  owe 
him  money.  He  has  respect  for  the  views 
of  business  men  because  he  knows  that 
they,  like  himself,  are  looking  for  money 
and  the  easiest  way  to  get  it.  What  would 
be  good  for  them  is  likely  to  be  good  for 
him.  What  would  be  bad  for  them  would 
probably  be  bad  for  him.  As  business  men 
they  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  And  any 
tendency  on  the  publisher's  part  to  pursue 
a  public  policy  opposed  to  the  views  of  his 


business  acquaintances  might  make  trouble 
for  him.  Business  men,  if  they  choose,  can 
reward  those  who  play  the  game  according 
to  the  rules,  as  they  can,  if  they  choose, 
punish  those  who  refuse  to  do  so. 

If  the  publisher's  commodity  were  soap 
instead  of  what  purports  to  be  disinterested 
advice  to  the  public,  his  position  would  be 
ethically  unassailable.  A  soap  manufac- 
turer is  nothing  but  a  soap  manufacturer. 
He  does  not  pretend  to  be  saving  the  coun- 
try— except  from  dirt.  The  publisher  pre- 
tends to  be  saving  the  country.  Day  in  and 
day  out  he  is  telling  his  part  of  the  public 
what  to  do  for  their  own  good.  In  his  news 
columns  he  pretends  to  print  the  news.  The 
truth  is  that,  when  great  public  questions 
are  before  the  country,  he  usually  takes  an 
editorial  position  that  is  dictated  by  the 
selfish  interests  of  a  small  class  of  which 
he  is  a  part,  and  "prints  the  news"  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  fortify  his  editorial  position. 

OUCH  conduct  constitutes  a  fraud  against 
^  the  public.  Newspaper  readers  are  en- 
titled to  truthful  news.  With  regard  to  the 
"preparedness"  mania,  they  have  not  been 
getting  it.  It  is  not  truthful  to  misrepresent 
public  sentiment.  Public  sentiment  is  mis- 
represented when  nine-tenths  of  the  news 
space  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "prepared- 
ness" is  handed  over  to  those  who  favor 
it.  It  is  not  truthful  to  represent  that  this 
is  almost  exclusively  a  land  of  Gussie 
Gardners  and  Hudson  Maxims.  We  also 
have  with  us  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons who,  unlike  Mr.  Maxim,  have  no  am- 
munition to  sell  and  who,  unlike  Mr.  Gard- 
ner, do  not  go  to  bed  with  goblins  and  get 
up  with  ghosts.  The  greater  part  of  the 
country  has  not  lost  its  head.  None  of  it 
would  have  lost  its  head  if  the  newspapers 
had  not  lent  themselves  to  the  munitions 
patriots  and  the  great  business  interests 
that,  for  years,  have  believed  big  trade  fol- 
lows a  big  navy.  The  few  who  are  still 
nervous  will  quickly  calm  down  if  the 
newspapers  will  but  cease  turning  in  false 
alarms. 

HPHE  world-war  at  last  shows  signs  of 
burning  itself  out.  The  strain  is  tell- 
ing upon  all  of  the  belligerents.  Each  shows 
less  speed.  If  the  war  were  to  end  to-day, 
nobody  in  Europe  outside  of  an  insane 
asylum  would  want  to  start  another  to- 
morrow. The  longer  the  war  lasts,  the 
longer  will  the  memory  of  it  burn  those 
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who  have  felt  its  fires.  It  seems  likely  to 
drag  on,  at  slower  pace,  for  a  year  or  two. 
Europe  then  more  than  ever  will  deserve 
our  pity  rather  than  our  fear.  It  will  be 
the  saddest  sight  upon  which  the  sun  ever 
shone.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  will 
be  about  as  dangerous  as  a  cemetery.  Yet, 
there  are  a  few  powerful  men  among  us 
who,  for  various  reasons,  would  have  us 
arm  vastly  more  heavily  against  crippled, 
disillusioned  Europe  than  they  ever  dared 
urge  that  we  arm  when  Europe  was  at  the 
height  of  its  military  power. 

T^AYBE  this  is  sense.  More  likely  it  is 
^  ■*>  dollars.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  crime. 
It  is  a  crime  against  America.  It  is  a  crime 


against  Europe.  It  is  a  crime  against  the 
world.  We  should  be  talking  of  something 
else.  When  Europe  comes  out  of  her  ter- 
rible struggle  we  should  not  greet  her  with 
a  knife.  Europe  is  suffering  tremendously. 
When  her  misery  ends  she  will  be  in  no 
mood  to  raise  more  armies  and  more  navies. 
She  will  be  glad  to  sink  back  and  rest 
from  war  for  a  generation  or  two,  while 
she  binds  up  her  wounds.  We  should  not 
even  seem  to  threaten  her.  We  should  be 
her  friend — the  friend  of  every  part  of 
Europe.  If  we  so  conduct  ourselves  that 
we  deserve  Europe's  friendship,  we  shall 
get  it.  If  we  arm  ourselves  to  fight  a 
cripple,  some  will  call  us  fools  and  others 
will  call  us  cowards,  and  both  will  be  right. 


GET  HIS  HEAD  OUT  OF 
THE YOIE 


HERE  are  some  plain,  certain,  rock-ribbed  facts  that  we  commend  to  general 
attention : 
i.    We  shall  never  have  in  this  country  anything  like  tolerable  living 
conditions  for  the  millions  of  American  farmers  until  the  farmer  is  emancipated  from 
the  present  system  of  farm  loans. 

2.  We  shall  never  have  tolerable  economic  conditions  and  we  shall  never  have  true 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  political  action  nor  genuine  democracy  until  the  garrote 
of  the  money  lender  is  taken  from  the  farmer's  throat.' 

3.  All  the  rest  of  the  country  is  as  much  concerned  in  this  struggle  for  liberty  as 
the  farmer  is.  All  the  rest  of  the  country  that  consumes  and  is  governed  suffers 
because  the  farmer  is  in  this  bondage. 

4.  We  have  reached  a  point  now  where  rational  Rural  Credit  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

In  all  such  crises  the  play  of  the  men  and  the  Interests  that  get  profits  from  the 
existing  evils  is  to  preserve  conditions  while  pretending  to  change  them. 

Two  bills  are  now  pending  in  Congress  that  would  inevitably  achieve  this  purpose 
in  the  case  of  Rural  Credit. 

One  is  the  Hollis  bill  in  the  Senate  and  the  other  the  Henry  bill  in  the  House. 

Examination  of  these  bills  shows  that  they  were  designed  by  the  same  or  allied 
minds  for  an  identical  end.    Now  note: 

These  bills  are  programmed  to  be  consolidated  in  conference  and  passed  at  the 
present  session. 

They  would  create  a  clumsy,  lumbering,  artificial  and  wholly  impracticable  machine 
for  doing  a  simple,  obvious  thing,  and  the  net  result  would  be  that  a  real  reform  of 
the  farm  loan  system  would  be  staved  off  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

In  other  words  and  plain  terms,  these  bills  are  just  stalls. 

This  country  cannot  afford  to  have  any  stalling  on  this  subject. 

We  therefore  urge  all  persons  that  believe  agriculture  should  be  something  better 
than  serfdom  and  all  persons  that  believe  in  complete  democracy  to  oppose  these  evil 
measures  and  unite  upon  one  of  the  just  and  reasonable  Rural' Credit  bills  that  the 
controlling  element  in  this  Congress  is  about  to  thrust  aside. 


IT  is  one  of  the  most  significant  features 
of  our  social  and  economic  development, 
in  the  present  decade,  that  both  business 
men  and  farmers  have  come  to  recognize  that 
cooperation  is  the  keystone  of  efficiency. 
W  hat  was  once  the  dream  of  the  visionary 
or  the  scheme  of  the  exploiter  has  become  the 
serious  plan  of  the  systematic  "captain  of  in- 
dustry" and  the  text  of  our  sanest  teachers  of 
agriculture. 

Bankers  and  merchants  are  realizing,  as 
never  before,  that,  to  be  successful  bankers 
and  merchants  they  must  clasp  hands  with 
the  "horny-fisted"  farmers ;  and  even  such 
farmers  as  are  not,  themselves,  directors  of 
banks,  have  discovered  that  theii  problems  are 
so  closely  allied  with  the  prosperity  of  their 
markets,  for  both  selling  and  buying,  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  feel  aloof  from  men  of 
business  in  city  and  village.  Much  less  can 
they  afford  to  maintain  selfish  individualism 
against  their  farmer  neighbors. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department  of 
Pearson's  Magazine  to  record  specific  news 
of  what  is  going  on  in  cooperation  through- 
out the  world,  and  our  readers  are  invited  to 
report  to  us  news  of  successful  or  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  of  a  cooperative  nature.  Great  as 
has  been  the  development  of  this  method  or 
system,  its  full  possibilities  are  beyond  present 
conception,  and  its  pitfalls  are  as  plentiful 
as  holes  in  a  sponge.  Let  us  therefore  co- 
operatively study  its  problems  through  its 
concrete  accomplishments. 

^OW  comes  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Associa- 
A^  tion  with  a  noble  purpose  of  uplifting 
the  farmers  of  its  state  through  forming  local 
associations  comprising  both  business  men  and 
farmers.  A  volunteer  call  for  a  conference, 
signed  by  twenty  bankers  and  manufacturers, 
head  by  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  of  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company,  has  been  is- 
sued for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  work  of 
organizing  these  local  cooperative  associations 
of  business  men  and  farmers.  The  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  is  already  main- 
taining a  corps  of  ninety-two  men  and  women 
experts  engaged  in  instructing  farmers  in 
scientific  farming  and  home  economics.  These 
experts  go  right  out  into  the  fields  and  show 
individual  farmers,  as  well  as  hold  meetings 
for  lectures  on  farm  topics.  But  neither  that 
effort  nor  the  proposed  movement  of  the  Illi- 
nois bankers  has  its  origin  with  the  farmers 
themselves,  and  success  is  yet  to  be  proved. 


CTILL  another  effort  to  help  get  the  farmers 
and  town  people  to  combine  forces  has  its 
origin  in  a  Chicago  lyceum  bureau,  which  pro- 
poses to  send  out  lecturers  more  or  less  versed 
in  how  to  be  happy  though  a  farmer.  These 
lecturers  will  be  accompanied  by  musicians 
and  other  Chautauqua  performers  to  "sugar- 
coat"  the  serious  lectures  with  entertainments. 
Instead  of  selling  tickets  to  the  course,  all 
farmers  and  town  people  will  be  invited  to 
join  a  local  organization  for  cooperative  up- 
lift, road  building,  tree  planting  and  glad- 
hand-shaking  between  town  and  country.  This 
plan  is  frankly  a  commercialized  effort  of  the 
lyceum  bureau  to  start  the  farmers  and  town 
folks  on  the  good  road  of  better  feeling  and 
cooperation.  It  is  not  to  be  confined  to  Illi- 
nois, though  it  will  start  there. 

'HPHE  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pre- 
A  pared  a  tentative  form  of  articles  of 
agreement  and  by-laws  for  country  clubs,  in 
which  is  stated  "The  purpose  of  the  club  shall 
be  to  arrange  social  and  educational  meetings 
and  to  study  ways  and  means  for  the  promo- 
tion of  community  welfare."  Committees  are 
to  be  appointed  on  Production,  Marketing, 
Securing  Better  Farm  Supplies,  Farm  Finance 
and  Accounting,  Communication  and  Trans- 
portation, Education,  Sanitation,  Recreation, 
Beautification,  and  Home  Economics. 

Of  course  the  greatest  work  of  cooperation 
with  the  farmers  is  that  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  maintains  several  bureaus 
engaged  in  various  branches  of  the  subject, 
and  at  least  partially  supports  over  1,200 
county  farm  agents,  a  little  over  half  of  whom 
are  in  the  southern  states.  _  The  county  agent 
idea  originated  in  Texas  in  1903,  when  the 
late  S.  A.  Knapp,  as  special  agent  of  the  De- 
partment, undertook  to  show  the  farmers  the 
way  to  fight  the  cotton  boll  weevil  and  to 
grow  something  else  besides  cotton.  The  work 
in  the  South  is  now  in  charge  of  his  son, 
Bradford  Knapp,  who  supervises  the  work  of 
625  local  agents,  146  Girls'  Canning  Club 
agents,  39  Boys'  Corn  Club  agents  and  48  other 
agents. 

X/TUCH  has  been  said  of  the  unrest  of  grain 
A  raisers  of  the  Central  Northwest  and  of 
the  efforts  of  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  to 
have  their  state  build  a  public  grain  elevator 
at  the  terminal  market  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
There  is  equal  unrest  in  other  grain  centers, 
but  the  farmers  in  the  region  of  Hutchinson, 
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Kansas,  recognizing  that  "the  Lord  helps  them 
who  helps  themselves,"  have  undertaken  to 
build  their  own  terminal  elevator,  through  co- 
operation, at  Galveston,  which  is  their  port. 
-Fifteen  local  farmers'  cooperative  elevators 
have  formed  a  corporation  for  that  purpose, 
ignoring  the  idea  of  state  aid. 

This  terminal  company  has  bought  a  seat 
in  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  and 
there  markets  the  grain  of  its  fifteen  country 
elevators,  just  as  any  other  member  of  the 
board  sells  his  own  or  consigned  grain,  ex- 
cept that  this  terminal  cooperative  company 
not  only  pays  dividends  to  its  fifteen  stock- 
holding elevators  on  their  stock,  but  also  re- 
bates its  profits  to  them  upon  the  basis  of 
the  grain  each  has  shipped.  The  country  ele- 
vators are  privileged  then  to  "pass  prosperity 
around"  by  rebating  to  the  farmers  on  the 
basis  of  the  grain  each  has  sold. 

This  is  the  very  rock  on  which  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  Northwest  and  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  split,  for  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  refuses  to  permit  any  rebating 
of  profits  to  the  producers.  Hence  the  Equity 
Cooperative  Exchange  refused  to  affiliate  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  because  of  the 
bar  against  cooperative  rebates  to  shippers, 
though  in  practice  the  "Cooperative  Exchange" 
has  never  yet  given  its  shippers  a  rebate- 
perhaps  upon  the  theory  that  "man  never  is, 
but  always  to  be  blessed." 

''THROUGH  the  office  of  Markets  and  Rural 
A  Organization  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Community  Egg  Circles  or  local  co- 
operative associations  for  marketing  eggs  are 
being  formed.  While  most  of  such  eggs  are 
still  marketed  through  the  old  channels  of 
stores,  the  Postoffice  Department  is  encourag- 
ing the  mailing  of  eggs  directly  from  farms 
to  the  consumers.  The  value  of  the  coopera- 
tive egg  circle  lies  in  its  volume  of  supply  and 
its  teaching  its  members  proper  sorting  and 
packing.  Few  people  realize  that  the  eggs  of 
the  United  States  are  worth  nearly  as  much  as 
our  wheat — $600,000,000. 

/'And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them."  The 
highest  production  per  acre  of  several  varie- 
ties of  crops,  far  excelling  the  products  of 
their  daddies,  has  been  made  in  recent  years 
by  boys  and  girls,  whose  interest  and  emula- 
tion have  been  fostered  by  clubs  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  its  allies,  the  state  agricultural  colleges. 
There  are  over  250,000  boys  and  girls  en- 
rolled in  these  agricultural  clubs,  although  the 
work  is  only  eight  years  old.  State  leaders  in 
club  work  are  supported  half  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  half  by  state  agricultural  extension 
bureaus.  A  regular  service  by  mail  is  main- 
tained from  Washington,  instructing  the  boys 
and  girls  in  raising  corn,  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
market  gardens,  pigs  and  poultry ;  also  in  home 
economics  and  handicraft. 

A  T  Chatfield,  Minnesota,  River  Falls  and 
Milltown,  Wisconsin,  "blue  Monday"  for 
farmers'  wives  has  been  annihilated  by  co- 
operative laundries  owned  by  farmers.  The 
laundries  adjoin  creameries,  so  that  there  is  no 
extra  labor  in  hauling  the  clothes,  as  they 
come  in  the  same  wagon  as  the  milk  to  the 
creamery.    The  work  is  strictly  cooperative 


and  the  profits  are"  rebated  to  the  patrons. 

The  greatest  development  of  cooperation 
amongst  farmers,  aside  from  the  creameries, 
is  in  their  mutual  insurance  companies,  of 
which  there  are  about  2,000  in  the  country. 
These  are  most  numerous  in  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Ohio  Valley  states  and  New 
York.  The  records  show  fewer  failures 
amongst  them  than  even  amongst  cooperative 
creameries. 

In.  a  very  interesting  address  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Thompson,  specialist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  charge  of  Rural  Organization, 
delivered  before  the  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers' 
Convention  at  St.  Louis,  last  month,  Mr. 
Thompson  summed  up  the  situation  as  follows : 
"A  general  survey  of  conditions  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  would  seem  to  indicate  that  charges 
for  interest  and  commission  are  needlessly 
and  unreasonably  high  in  many  localities. 
Farmers  in  these  localities  are  clearly  in  need 
of  better  access  to  the  open  investment  market. 
Such  access  would  not  only  afford  more  rea- 
sonable rates,  but  would  also  enable  the  farm- 
ers to  obtain  mortgage  loans  for  longer  pe- 
riods than  is  ordinarily  possible  at  the  present 
time." 

TVSCUSSING   "Some   Bad    Rural  Cred: 
^    Laws,"  at  the  same  convention,  Ho 
Myron  T.  Herrick  said: 

"You  have  heard  critics  and  doubters  sa. 
that  while  cooperation  may  be  congenial  to 
German,  Austrian,  Danish  and  Dutch  farmers, 
it  is  not  adaptable  to  American  farmers,  be- 
cause conditions  and  temperaments  in  the 
United  States  are  different  from  those  in  Eu- 
rope. 

"But  wherein  lies  the  logic  of  this  adverse 
opinion,  delivered  in  advance  of  proper  legis- 
lation for  associations,  and  before  rural  co- 
operation has  had  a  chance  to  be  tested? 

"I  sincerely  believe,"  added  Mr.  Herric 
"that  if  it  were  legally  possible  to  do  throug 
an  association  whatever  may  now  be  don 
through  a  corporation,  rural  cooperation  woul 
spread  more  rapidly  and  bring  greater  resul 
here  than  it  has  done  in  Germany.    I  base  m 
belief  on  the  fact  that  wherever  the  associa 
tion   is   now   legal   and  properly  regulate 
American  enterprise  has,  with  few  exception 
done  more  with  it  than  European  enterpris 
The  association  is  lawful  for  life  insurance 
savings  banking  and  the  building  and  loa 
idea  and  in  each  instance  the  number  of  per 
sons  and  the  amount  of  wealth  thus  assemble 
in  the  United  States  surpass  those  in  an 
other  country.    Cooperation  requires  educate 
intelligence,  individual  initiative  and  self-re 
liance    for    its    highest    development.  Th 
American  farmer  is  supreme  in  these  qualitie 
Therefore  I  venture  to  assert  that  if  the  la  ' 
permitted  American  farmers  to  combine  thei 
energies  and  resources  in  interrelated  associa 
tions  they  would  form  cooperative  organiz 
tions  greater  and  more  efficacious  than  an 
that  now  exist  in  the  world.    *    *    *    A  co 
pany  cannot  begin  without  money.    An  ass 
ciation  can  begin  without  a  cent;  its  funds  a 
cumulate  as  it  grows.    It  is  because  no  mone 
needs  to  be  put  up  at  the  start,  and  becau 
all  money  put  in  is  withdrawable,  that  the  a 
sociation  is  more  attractive  than  a  joint-st 
company  to  small  investors." 


By 

Brevard  Mays  Connor 


BIG  JAKE  dropped  the  whet-stone  and 
ran  his  finger  along  the  axe's  edge. 
"Huh !"  he  exclaimed  softly,  for  the 
sharpened  blade  had  reached  to  the  quick. 
He  held  his  thumb  to  the  light  and  satis- 
faction glowed  in  his  dark,  forbidding  face 
to  see  blood  welling  from  the  cut. 

"Dar  now !  I'se  ready,"  he  mumbled, 
nodding  his  broad  head  until  his  shadow 
swelled  and  faded  on  the  cabin  wall.  "Dar 
now  \" 

"Jake,"  quavered  his  wife,  awed  by  the 
swift  play  of  that  disproportionate  shadow. 
"Jake,  honey,  what  you  doin'  ?" 

He  did  not  answer  as  he  had  not  an- 
swered that  same  question  several  times 
before. 

There  was  an  uneasy  wind  abroad  that 
shook  the  windows  peevishly  and  bom- 
barded the  cabin  with  volley  after  volley  of 
dead  leaves.  The  woman  started  at  these 
sounds.  Her  full,  flabby  body  quivered 
when  the  trees  whined  and  the  dead  limbs 
scraped  against  the  ridge-pole  overhead. 

"Jake  ! — Jake  !"  Her  voice  cracked  and 
soared  into  a  shrill  falsetto.  "It's  'way 
after  ten  o'clock.   Ain't  you  goin'  to  bed?" 

He  lifted  his  head,  sending  that  mis- 
shapen shadow  leaping  along  the  wall  like  a 
threat  of  evil.  His.  head  was  round  and 
close-cropped,  the  brow  slanting  back  from 
the  deep-set  eyes,  the  nose  flattening  out 
above  lips  that  were  thick  and  sullenly- 
protruding.  His  was  a  face  capable  of 
much  unreasoning  good-nature,  as  well  as- 
much  blind,  unreasoning  rage.  Now  there 
was  no  good-nature  in  it. 

"Is  I  a  dog?"  he  demanded  in  a  husky 
growl,  not  only  of  her  but  of  the  world  in 
hearing. 


"Why,  honey  .  .  ." 

"Ain't  I  a  man  ?" 

"Co'se  you  is,  Jake  .  .  ." 

"Ain't  I  a  free  man?"  He  took  a  bottle 
from  the  floor  at  his  feet,  a  fat,  square 
bottle  with  a  gaudy  label,  wrenched  out  the 
cork  with  his  teeth,  spat  it  out  and  drank. 
His  thick  lips  completely  engulfed  the  bot- 
tle's short  neck,  his  Adam's  apple  jerked, 
and  when  he  put  the  bottle  down  his  brown- 
flecked  eyes  blinked,  tear-filled.  "Co'se  I'se 
a  free  man." 

The  shadow  leaped  along  the  wall  as  he 
bent  to  his  work. 

"Jake!  What  for  you  shahpenin'  dat 
axe?" 

He  scowled  at  her  side-long,  half-sus- 
picious, half-contemptuous.  "You  min'  yo* 
own  business.   You  go  on  to  bed." 

X-TE  made  a  short  chopping  motion  with 
*■*  the  axe-blade  and  his  wife  shrank  and 
moaned  and  sidled  swiftly  past  him.  She 
undressed  in  the  doorway  to  the  other 
room,  clinging  to  the  wisp  of  light  as  if  it 
were  a  protecting  hand  thrust  into  the  dark- 
ness for  her  comfort. 

"Um-hum !"  sighed  the  wind  in  the  tree- 
tops.  "Cree-eech,"  grated  the  dead  limb 
against  the  roof.  It  was  more  than  she 
could  stand  in  silence. 

"Honey,  tell  yo'  Jennie  what  ails  you. 
Ain't  you  feelin'  good?" 

He  lifted  the  bottle  and  the  cheap,  yellow 
gin  gurgled  in  his  throat.  "Is  I  a  slave?" 
and  then  higher,  shriller :  "Is  I  to  be  cussed 
an'  shamed  befo,:  all  de  nigger  trash  dey 
gits  to  pick  cotton  on  dis  place?  Ain't  I  a 
better  hand  'n  any  of  'em?" 

"Sho'  you  is,  honey,  but  you  wasn't  feel- 
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in'  real  chipper  to-day.  An' — an'  you  was 
drinkin'  .  .  ." 

"Was  I  laggin'  behime  de  bunch  any? 
Wasn't  I  up  wid  de  fust  man?" 

"Sho'  you  was,  Jake,  sho'  you  was,  but 
you  wasn't  pickin'  yo'  rows  as  clean  as 
some." 

This  drew  a  yelp  of  anger  from  him.  "Is 
I  to  be  cussed  at  befo'  dem  strange  niggers 
when  I've  wuk  on  dis  place  ever  since  I 
was  bawn  an'  mah  daddy  befo'  me?" 

"Marse  Rene,  he  didn't  mean  nothin', 
Jake  hon'.  You  know  how  worrit  he's  been 
an'  all.  Don't  you  go  for  to  git  mad  at  him." 

Jake's  voice  sank  to  a  sullen  growl  again. 
"You  min'  yo'  business.  You  go  on  to 
bed." 

Jake  cradled  the  axe-head  in  his  palm 
and  smiled  upon  it  tenderly.  It  would 
revenge  him  for  the  insults  he  had  received. 

"I'se  no  dog,"  he  grumbled.  ''I'll  show 
Marse  Rene  he  cain't  cuss  me  out  and 
set  dem  no-'count  niggers  to  laughin'  at 
me!" 

T_TE  recalled  the  events  of  that  afternoon 
in  order  to  feed  his  rage  upon  them. 
He  saw  himself  on  hands  and  knees  hurry- 
ing down  the  long  rows  of  laden  cotton 
plants  to  reach  a  tangle  of  dewberry  vines 
where  his  bottle  lay  hidden.  The  sun  was 
like  hot  iron  upon  his  back,  the  weighted 
tow-sack  dragged  heavily  at  his  shoulders, 
but  he  did  not  heed  for  at  the  end  of  the 
row  was  the  bottle  and  compensation. 

He  saw  himself  confronted  by  a  man 
whose  brown  eyes  blazed  in  a  face  that  was 
pale  and  drawn.  He  heard  again  the  hot 
words  that  were  launched  at  him,  heard  the 
subdued  giggles  of  the  other  hands,  alien 
and  no-accounts,  and,  remembering,  the 
broad  mental  picture  contracted  suddenly 
into  the  axe-head  lying  upon  his  knee  and 
his  temples  throbbed  with  the  stress  of  his 
fury. 

"I'll  show  you,"  he  growled,  lifting  the 
axe  and  chopping  down  with  it.  "I'll  show 
you,  Marse  Rene." 

He  drank  again  and  under  the  spur  of 
the  liquor  his  mind  went  leaping  back 
across  the  years  to  another  scene.  He  was 
on  his  hands  and  knees  again,  with  pine 
cones  in  his  hair.  He  was  growling  fero- 
ciously and  pretending  to  charge  a  brown- 
eyed  little  boy  who  curled  sun-burned  knees 
up  under  his  baby  chin  and  squealed  in  de- 
licious fright. 

The  brown  eyes  liquid  with  delicious  ter- 
ror and  the  brown  eyes  flaming  with  anger, 


though  separated  by  years,  were  the  same; 
but  Jake  had  forgotten  the  connection.  He 
remembered  only  the  insults  and  his  shame 
and  his  eyes  turned  again  to  the  axe-head ! 

Just  as  the  lamp  began  to  leap  and  expire 
the  last  of  the  yellow  gin  burned  its  way 
down  his  throat.  The  lamp-flame  con- 
tracted, turned  blue,  flickered  one  last  time 
to  illuminate  the  wide,  twisted  grin  on  the 
negro's  face  and  went  out. 

He  lurched  to  his  feet  and  stumbled  to 
the  door,  opening  and  shutting  it  harshly 
on  his  wife's  shrill  call.  He  was  imme- 
diately immersed  in  darkness  spongy  damp 
with  mist.  His  bare  feet  made  no  sound  on 
the  sodden  earth. 

X-TE  passed  other  cabins  that  were  so 
A  -**  dark  and  silent  they  seemed  drugged 
with  sleep.  Once  a  dog  came  scuttling 
through  the  leaves  with  a  full-throated 
growl  of  menace  that  turned  to  a  whimper 
of  delight  when  it  recognized  him.  Jake 
did  not  recognize  the  dog's  presence  by 
pause  or  thought.  He  moved  steadily 
along,  a  shadow  among  shadows,  a  mere 
whisper  of  sound  among  many  intangible 
whispers.  The  dog  followed,  a-quiver  with 
excitement  at  participating  in  such  a  con- 
genial game  where  stealth  was  so  neces- 
sary. 

Presently  the  path  began  to  mount  over 
an  uneven  stairway  of  slippery  roots  that 
led  to  a  gate  swinging  open.  Its  rusty 
hinges  complained  no  more  loudly  for  the 
passage  of  man  and  beast  than  they  did 
for  the  restless  play  of  the  wind;  the  wet 
lawn  was  as  soft  and  silent  as  velvet  under- 
foot: shrubs  encompassed  and  hid  them; — 
all  Nature  seemed  in  a  conspiracy  of  assist- 
ance. 

A  thicker  darkness  bulked  ahead — the 
Big  House !  Jake  halted,  peered,  listened. 
High  above  a  yellow  beam  of  light  shot 
forth  from  a  window  revealing  one  glisten- 
ing pine  branch,  its  every  needle  tipped 
with  an  iridescent  jewel  of  moisture.  From 
the  house  came  a  low  humming  like  that  of 
bees  about  the  home  hive  at  nightfall. 

The  Big  House,  like  the  majority  of  plan- 
tation houses  in  lowland  Louisiana,  was 
built  high  above  the  ground,  and  Jake  did 
not  have  to  stoop  as  he  crept  beneath  the 
wide  verandah.  Here  he  halted,  for  the 
humming  was  directly  overhead  and  dis- 
tinguishable, now,  as  human  voices,  one 
deep,  one  light,  alternating  in  a  low,  hur- 
ried whispering  that  rose  and  fell,  hot  and 
eager  and  impassioned. 
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"Come  with  me  now !" 

"No,  not  now.  I — I  am  afraid.  He  will 
soon  be  in  bed  and  then  I  can  pack." 

The  sound  of  a  kiss,  and  then : 

"You  darling !  I  can  hardly  wait.  And 
when  I  think  how  he  has  treated  you.  .  .  . 
At  daybreak  then,  down  at  the  bend.  Don't 
be  late  or  we  will  miss  the  train.  You'll 
come?  .  .  .  You  darling!" 

Again  the  kiss,  a  rustling  of  garments, 
light  footsteps  overhead,  on  the  steps,  out 
into  the  darkness, — silence.  Under  the 
porch  Big  Jake  was  grinning ! 

It  had  been  Miss  Therese  and  that  Dar- 
lington man,  whom  Marse  Adrian  had  for- 
bidden the  house.  They  were  going  to  run 
away.  Jake  did  not  like  the  Darlington 
man.  He  was  poor  white  trash  and  had  no 
business  hanging  around  Miss  Therese ;  but 
the  negro  continued  to  grin,  for  here  was 
a  passion  and  a  lawlessness  that  matched 
and  excused  his  own. 

/^URIOSITY  drew  him  to  the  window 
^  and  he  peered  into  a  long  and  lofty 
room,  paneled  in  dark  wood  and  lighted  by 
silver  candelabra  at  each  end  of  a  shining 
mahogany  table.  There  were  three  men  in 
the  room.   Jake  knew  them  all. 

Nearest  stood  Marse  Adrian,  straight 
and  slender  and  tall,  his  silvered  hair  all 
tumbled  and  brushed  back  from  his  fore- 
head, his  keen,  prominent  profile  combat- 
ively lifted.  Beyond  him  sat  Father 
Vaughn,  mild-eyed,  full-bodied,  fumbling 
his  modest  steel  crucifix  with  one  plump 
hand.  The  third  man  at  the  table  was 
Colonel  Armistead,  shaggy  of  hair  and 
brows  and  mustache.  It  was  the  latter 
that  Jake  heard  speak  first,  in  a  voice  fitly 
deep-chested  and  resonant. 

"Is  that  final,  Adrian?" 

Marse  Adrian  squared  back  his  slender 
shoulders.  His  tone  was  like  his  profile, 
keen,  definite,  hard.    "It  is." 

"Then  nothing  I  can  say  .  .  ." 

"No  !  Nothing  can  change  me.  I  consult 
you,  Lonnie,  as  a  legal  adviser  and  not  as 
a  personal  critic.  You  will  oblige  me  by 
preparing  the  document." 

Jake  knew  how  the  eyes  of  Marse  Adrian 
snapped  when  he  used  that  tone.  Just  so 
the  brown  eyes  of  Marse  Rene  had  snapped 
at  him  that  day ;  but  the  Colonel  was  giving 
Marse  Adrian  look  for  look.  He  wasn't 
afraid.  He  had  fought  in  the  war  and  it 
was  common  gossip  in  the  quarter  that  he 


still  carried  as  much  as  a  pound  of  Yankee 
lead  in  his  body. 

"Very  well,"  he  growled,  "but — you're  a 
fool !" 

"Tut-tut !"  clicked  the  priest  reprovingly, 
his  mild  eyes  and  lifted  hand  pleading  for 
peace. 

"Personalities  are  not  in  question,"  Marse 
Adrian  replied  icily,  and  then  his  tense 
repression  broke  into  a  nervous  activity 
that  carried  him  swiftly  up  and  down  the 
long  room. 

"Am  I  a  fool  because  I  resent  ingratitude 
and  disobedience  on  the  part  of  my  chil- 
dren? Am  I  a  fool  because  I  expect  some 
consideration  in  my  old  age?  I  am  not 
acting  hastily — I  have  reasoned  with  them, 
exhorted,  yes,  even  entreated." 

XJ"E  whirled  and  shook  a  quivering  fore- 
A  **•  finger  in  the  Colonel's  unmoved  face. 
"Can  you  say  anything  good  of  this  Will 
Darlington?  Can  you  deplore  my  with- 
holding my  consent  to  his  marriage  with 
my  only  daughter  ?  The  Darlingtons ! 
Poor  white  trash  they  are  and  always  will 
be,  I  tell  you,  Apollos  at  twenty  and  old 
men  ten  years  later.  Do  you  think  I  will 
leave  the  Villerie  lands  to  the  spawn  of 
such  congenitals — Ha  !  Congenital  weak- 
lings !    Just  that!" 

He  laughed  hoarsely  and  tugged  at  his 
collar  to  ease  his  labored  breathing.  "This 
Will  Darlington — a  postmaster's  assistant ! 
— when  he  isn't  loafing  about  Anton 
Michel's  saloon  ! — ill-born,  ill-bred !  He 
laughs  behind  my  back — Oh,  I  have  seen !" 
— his  head  drooped  and  his  voice  became 
strangled  with  shame.  "And  this  is  the 
man  my  daughter,  a  daughter  of  the  Vil- 
leries,  would  give  herself  to !" 

The  last  sibilant  note  of  his  denunciation 
seemed  to  hang  audible  for  a  long  time 
through  the  ensuing  silence.  Father 
Vaughn  shook  his  head  slowly,  sadly,  the 
Colonel  sat  as  unhioved  as  granite,  but  the 
negro  behind  the  blind  grinned  broadly. 

"1  went  to  her,  too,"  said  the  priest  in 
a  voice  that  was  a  little  weary  and  greatly 
sad.  "I  employed  every  argument  but  she 
was  very  obdurate," — he  sighed — "and 
rude." 

"And  the  boy,  Adrian?"  demanded 
Colonel  Armistead. 

"He,  too,"  retorted  Adrian  Villerie.  "He 
has  made  his  bed.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  Genevieve.  I  did  not  oppose  their 
marriage, — but  was  it  necessary  for  him 
to  desert  the  faith  of  his  fathers?  No! 
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We  had  a  special  dispensation  for  his  mar- 
rying outside  the  church,  did  we  not, 
Father?  His  action  was  uncalled  for,  a 
cruel  blow  to  me  as  he  must  have  known 
when  he  inflicted  it.  And  when  I  asked  him 
for  an  explanation  .  .  ." 

"Yes?"  questioned  the  Colonel  with  a 
flicker  of  mirth  in  his  gray  eyes.  "What 
did  he  say?" 

"V/TARSE  ADRIAN  tossed  his  head  an- 
^  grily.  "That  a  question  of  faith  was 
difficult  to  explain  and  admitted  of  no  ar- 
gument! — A  pert  answer  if  not  a  down- 
right impudent  one.  He  showed  no  con- 
sideration for  my  feelings  or  peace  of  mind, 
why  should  I  show  any  for  his?  He  did 
not  ask  my  pardon;  he  does  not  even  come 
to  see  me." 

"Because  you  do  not  go  to  see  him," 
charged  Armistead.  "You  have  not  set 
foot  in  his  house  since  he  married  although 
he  lives  within  the  sound  of  your  voice." 

"And  I  will  not !  I  will  not !  I  will  not 
hear  so  much  as  a  word  of  him  or  his.  I 
have  ordered  it  so.  Am  I  to  blame  that  I 
should  go  and  ask  pardon?  Must  I  abase 
myself  and  deepen  the  injury?  No!  To- 
morrow he  shall  know  that  the  Little 
House  is  no  longer  his  residence." 

"But,  man,  you  can't  turn  them  out  just 
when  .  .  ." 

"Stop!"  flashed  the  other.  "I  told  you 
I  know  nothing  of  them,  and  I  will  know 
nothing.  My  children  are  hard  and  un- 
grateful.   They  are  as  stubborn  as  .  .  ." 

"Their  father." 

Marse  Adrian  lifted  clenched  hands  as 
if  he  would  strike  the  other,  but  the  tension 
passed  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen  and  he 
lapsed  into  a  quiet  sardonic  humor.  "No, 
Lonnie,  they  are  not  as  stubborn  as  their 
father,  and  they  will  soon  find  it  out.  Not 
one  cent  of  my  money  will  they  get,  not 
one  acre  of  this  land.  You  write  my  will 
to-night.  Every  cent,  every  acre,  goes  to 
Mother  Church." 

Father  Vaughn  crossed  himself  and  the 
Colonel's  eyes  flashed.  "And  will  Mother 
Church  rob  two  children  of  their  rightful 
inheritance  ?"  he  demanded. 

"Colonel,"  said  the  priest  quietly,  "I  have 
known  these  children  ever  since  they  were 
born." 

"To  business,"  said  Marse  Adrian,  more 
gently.    "Let  us  get  down  to  business." 

Jake  drew  back  from  the  window,  his 
interest  gone  as  the  harshness  went  from 
Marse  Adrian's  voice.    But  he  was  still 


grinning.  Marse  Adrian  was  going  to  cut 
off  Marse  Rene  and  Miss  Therese.  He 
was  going  to  give  the  plantation  away — the 
plantation  on  which  Jake  had  been  born 
and  his  father  before  him.  But  he  did  not 
think  of  that.  He  thought  only  that  here 
was  a  heat  and  passion  to  match  his  own. 
Truly  all  the  world  seemed  leagued  in  hate 
with  h'im. 

As  he  moved  back  down  the  wall  his 
fingers  tingled  against  the  dome-shaped  top 
of  a  large  can  and  came  away  greasy.  He 
lifted  them  to  his  nose,  sniffed  and  was 
satisfied.  He  picked  up  the  can,  slipped 
down  the  steps  and  went  forth  into  the 
night  again. 

'T'HE  stealthy  scuffling  of  his  feet  through 
the  sodden  leaves  was  audible,  but  so 
faintly  as  not  to  betray  the  presence  of  a 
passer  in  the  night  or  his  course. 

Presently  his  feet  struck  planking,  echoed 
faintly  as  he  crossed  the  bridge  spanning 
the  creek  that  divided  the  Big  House  from 
the  Little  House,  sank  among  wet  leaves 
again  and  toiled  up-hill  over  a  slippery 
stairway  of  roots  that  brought  him  to  the 
dark  bulk  of  the  Little  House. 

Even  as  he  found  shelter  under  the  high 
porch  two  figures  swung  by,  so  close  he 
was  able  to  tell  their  number  without  hav- 
ing to  distinguish  between  their  voices. 

"It's  horrible,  doctor." 

"Pshaw,  Rene,  it  is  Nature  and  Nature 
is  never  horrible.  You  must  be  a  man." 
Heavy  boots  kicked  against  the  steps  as 
the  deep  casual  voice  went  on.  "What  a 
night !  The  Chefuncta  road  is  a  mire.  I 
swear  I  am  mud  to  my  ears.  .  .  ." 

"Hurry,  doctor,  please." 

"There,  boy,  there!  Don't  think  I'm 
hard-hearted,  but  we  have  plenty  of  time. 
It's  always  like  this.  .  .  .  Listen  to  that 
hound,  will  you?  I  bet  he  has  a  fine,  fat 
'possum  up  that  tree." 

"I  wish  the  brute  would  shut  up.  He  gets 
on  my  nerves." 

"Take  it  easy.  It's  always  like  this,  I 
tell  you,*the  price  the  race  must  pay.  But 
you're  not  anxious  to  hear  an  old  man  mor- 
alize out  here  in  the  wet,  are  you?  There, 
I  guess  most  of  the  mud  is  off".  .  .  ." 

A  door  shut  softly,  clipping  off  the  mel- 
low voice. 

In  the  darkness  beneath  the  porch  Jake 
crouched  all  flexed  as  is  the  hunter  when 
the  prey  is  sighted,  for  that  first  voice,  the 
fretful,  shaking  voice,  was  the  same  that 
had  blazed  in  anger  against  himself  that 
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day  and  made  him  the  shame  of  the  cotton- 
pickers  !  His  temples  throbbed,  his  breath 
came  hoarsely,  for  the  liquor  was  still  on 
him.  Then  he  passed  his  thumb  along  on 
axe-edge  and  was  content. 

EHIND  him  he  found  a  pile  of  cut  wood 
stacked  from  the  ground  to  the  flooring 
overhead,  fat,  resinous  pine  all  slivery  and 
aromatic  of  the  forests.  He  unscrewed  the 
top  of  the  can,  lifted  it  and  poured  its 
gurgling  contents  over  the  wood.  He 
sniffed  delightedly  at  the  pungent  odor  of 
coal-oil  that  drifted  away  on  the  still  air. 
Then  he  sat  down  with  his  back  against 
the  wood  and  prepared  to  wait.  The  axe 
was  cradled  in  his  arm.  The  axe  came 
first,  and  then  the  wood,  but  the  axe  would 
have  to  wait  until  there  were  no  longer 
lights  in  the  house  or  footsteps  or  voices. 

Presently  he  dropped  asleep,  the  liquor 
heavy  upon  him. 

He  awoke  slowly  to  a  full  realization 
of  his  surroundings.  His  intention  had 
survived  through  his  slumber,  for  it  had 
been  the  motive  of  his  dreams  as  well  as 
of  his  thoughts  before  sleeping.  He 
knew  just  where  he  was  and  for  what  he 
had  come  without  a  moment  of  doubtful 
speculation. 

It  was  still  black  dark,  but  he  sensed  that 
subtle  quickening  of  Nature,  that  indefina- 
ble freshness  that  heralds  the  imminent 
dawn.  It  roused  him  to  the  necessity  of 
immediate  action  and  he  grasped  the  axe 
firmly  and  stole  up  the  verandah  stairs. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  he  came  to  an 
abrupt  halt,  frowning.  There  were  still 
lights  in  the  house,  and  footsteps  and  low- 
pitched  voices.  He  experienced  a  dull  won- 
der at  the  restless  activity  pervading  this 
house  at  this  hour,  and  then  wonder  was 
drowned  by  the  current  of  caution  that 
moved  sluggishly  in  the  midst  of  his  men- 
tal inertia.  He  could  no  longer  use  the 
axe,  for  it  would  soon  be  light  and  there 
would  be  people  about,  but  there  was  still 
the  cut  wood,  soaked  in  kerosene ! 

rTfHE  match  flamed  brightly  in  his 
cupped  hands.  He  thrust  it  toward  the 
stack  of  fat  resinous  wood  steeped  in  oil 
— paused — drew  back  !  The  match  black- 
ened and  curled  as  the  flame  licked  his 
fingers.  He  did  not  feel  it.  He  was  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  catch  again  the  sound 
he  had  heard. 

Again  the  sound  !  faint,  but  unmistakable, 


'  feeble,  but  sucking  every  drop  of  power 
from  the  negro's  limbs.  He  crumpled  to 
the  ground  and  hid  his  face,  sobered, 
shaken,  suffering  in  silence  as  a  beast  suf- 
fers. 

Dawn  crept  past  on  gray-sandaled  feet, 
but  Jake  did  not  see  it.  His  eyes  were 
closed,  his  mind  busy  with  a  picture  from 
the  past,  the  picture  of  a  brown-eyed  little 
boy  who  curled  sun-burned  knees  up  under 
his  chin  and  shrieked  with  delicious  terror. 
Jake  groaned  softly. 

"Oh,  Gawd,  I  mos'  done  it !   Oh,  Gawd !" 

And: 

"Marse  Rene!    Mah  li'l  Marse  Rene!" 

At  the  sound  of  footsteps  overhead  he 
lifted  his  head  and  drank  in  the  words  of 
the  speakers.  The  doctor  came  down  the 
steps  and  went  past  him  into  the  mists. 
Weak  and  shaking,  Jake  crept  from  his 
hiding  place  and  looked  up  into  the  face 
of  Marse  Rene  standing  by  the  verandah 
rail,  a  face  grayer  than  the  mists,  but  up- 
lifted and  aglow  as  if  the  unrisen  sun  fell 
upon  it. 

"Jake  !— why  " 

"Yes,  Marse  Rene,  I  bin  hyah  all  night," 
— his  purpose  was  confession  so  clean  had 
his  soul  become.    But  the  Fates  pitied  him. 

"Jake !  You  cared  so  much !  You 
mustn't  mind  what  I  said  to  you  yesterday. 
You  know  I've  been  worried." 

"I  ain't  mindin'  dat,  Marse  Rene,  I  ain't 
mindin'  dat.  I  was  drunk  an'  I  deserved  it, 
I  reckon.  I'se  jes'  tryin'  to  tell  you  I  come 
.  .  .  an'  den  I  remembers  how  I  nussed  you 
when  you  was  a  baby.  Lemme  tell  you 
why  I  come  hyah  las'  night,  Marse  Rene." 

But  the  Fates  pitied  him.  A  thin  cry 
floated  from  the  house  and  the  man  wheeled 
swiftly.  At  the  door  he  turned  and  looked 
back.  "I  believe  I  know  why  you  came, 
Jake,  and  I  won't  forget  it,  ever." 

T  ATER  the  negro  stood  on  the  little 
bridge  over  the  creek  watching  the  rip- 
ple widening  away  from  the  place  where 
the  axe  had  sunk.  Nodding  in  farewell,  the 
oil-can  was  drifting  away  into  the  fog. 
They  were  gone  out  of  his  life,  those  things, 
but  he  was  still  unsatisfied.  Something  re- 
mained, faint  but  close,  a  horrid  nauseating 
reminder.  He  raised  one  arm  and  sniffed. 
Then,  with  nervous  haste  he  writhed  out 
of  his  jumper  jacket  and  dropped  it,  too, 
into  the  water.  The  back  had  been  stained 
and  odorous  with  kerosene  from  his  leaning 
against  the  saturated  wood. 
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a  suitcase.  At  sight  of  him  she  drew  back 
and  paled.   

She  was  a  dark,  slender  girl  and  she 
would  have  been  very  beautiful  but  that 
her  eyes  were  narrowed  and  her  lips  drawn 
into  a  hard  straight  line.  Jake  noticed 
nothing  in  the  strangeness  of  her  being 
there.  He  had  forgotten  all  that  had  hap- 
pened in  the  dark  hours.  He  was  so  full 
of  his  news  it  just  frothed  from  him. 

"Oh,  li'l  missy,"  he  gasped,  "oh,  li'l 
missy,"  and  he  told  her. 


By 


When  he  turned  away  he  was  grinning 
broadly,  a  wholesome,  happy  grin.  He  felt 
clean  of  body,  absolved  of  sin. 

Suddenly  he  halted  and  slapped  his  thigh. 
"Sho'  now/'  he  cackled,  "sho'  now !  We'll 
git  new  store  clothes  an'  flour  an'  side- 
meat,  an'  we'll  hab  a  dance  lak  de  las' 
time." 

He  cut  a  brisk  jig-step  in  the  damp  path- 
way and  sang  a  snatch  of  song.  When  he 
looked  up  he  saw  a  girl  hurrying  down  the 
pathway,  hatted  and  cloaked  and  carrying 


THERE  must  be  something  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  stores  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  sporting  goods  that  inspires 
employees  to  do  athletic  deeds  or  offers 
them  discreet  reward  when  success  has 
been  attained.  Ouimet  worked  for  Wright 
and  Ditson  in  Boston;  Abercrombie  and 
Fitch  employed  a  former  tennis  champion, 
and  an  arctic  explorer  was  on  the  payroll 
of  a  New  York  men's  furnishing  store. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  not  the 
profitable  career  before  a  young  clerk  in  a 
sporting  goods  store  that  there  is  to-day. 
At  that  time  there  was  employed  in  the 
Forty-second  Street  store  of  A.  G.  Spald- 
ing and  Brothers  a  shipping  clerk  who 
wanted  a  more  muscular  occupation.  Golf 
and  tennis  were  rich  men's  sports  as  he 
knew,  and  baseball  offered  fewer  oppor- 
tunities than  it  does  to-day.  So  this  par- 
ticular shipping  clerk  determined  to  be  a 
policeman.  He  employed  as  a  tutor  a 
policeman  who  painted  a  cop's  career  in 
splendid  colors  and  gave  the  lie  to  Gilbert's 
"Pirates  of  Penzance,"  where  a  lugubrious 


chief  of  police  sings  "A  policeman's  lot  is 
not  a  happy  one." 

There  was  another  clerk  in  Spalding's 
who  was  impressed  by  police  possibilities. 
But  he  lacked  the  inches  of  his  brother  in 
the  shipping  department  and  thought  him- 
self too  short  to  gain  the  force.  The  tutor- 
policeman,  eager  for  another  pupil  and 
struck  by  the  keenness  and  intelligence  of 
the  smaller  man,  persuaded  him  to  take  the 
examination. 

The  shipping  clerk  developed  unsuspected 
weaknesses  and  returned  to  his  shipping 
desk;  but  the  other  man  passed  in.  What 
happened  to  the  shipping  clerk  does  not 
particularly  matter.  His  use  to  New  York 
City  was  to  give  it,  in  Joseph  A.  Faurot, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  to  be 
found  to-day  in  the  ranks  of  detectives. 

TCAUROT  was  born  rather  more  than 
A  forty  years  ago  at  Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson.  And  he  was  the  one  little  boy  who 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  police- 
man. Until  the  eloquent  police  coach  vis- 
ited his  friend  and  roused  his  enthusiasm  he 
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had  thought  to  arrive  at  success  in  some 
other  way.  Mr.  Bidwell,  who  was  his  boss 
at  Spalding's,  was  sorry  to  see  him  go. 
That  a  superior  type  of  man  like  Joe  Fau- 
rot,  who  was  well  liked  by  every  customer 
and  had  a  future  before  him  in  the  business, 
should  leave  to  become  a  common  or  garden 
policeman  was  beyond  his  comprehension. 
The  police  of  that  day  were  not  on  a  par 
with  those  who  guard  us  now.  The  quali- 
fication for  a  cop  then  was  supposed  to  be 
brawn,  and  the  more  brawn  the  better  offi- 
cer. 

It  was  largely  owing  to  Roosevelt,  when 
he  was  head  of  the  New  York  Police 
Board,  that  the  brainier  type  of  man  found 
his  opportunity.  Faurot  was  one  of  these 
men.  Had  he  looked  forward  to  a  lifetime 
of  activity,  as  what  the  criminal  classes  so 
picturesquely  term  a  "harness  bull,"  he 
would  have  remained  with  the  Spaldings. 
He  had  read  a  great  deal,  thought  a  lot 
more,  and  was  convinced  that  intelligence 
was  just  as  valuable  in  a  policeman  as  un- 
common stature  and  a  harsh  way  with 
crooks.  Fifteen  years  after  entering  the 
force  and  Joe  Faurot  was  Inspector  Joseph 
Faurot,  known  wherever  policemen  are 
gathered  together,  whether  here  or  in 
Euro'pe,  as  one  of  the  foremost  scientific 
detective  officers. 

TT  was  when  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy 
McAdoo  became  police  commissioner  in 
1904  that  Faurot  had  his  opportunity. 
Since  1901  the  London  police  had  installed 
a  system  of  finger  printing  which  had  been 
an  almost  magical  aid  in  the  detection  of 
crime.  Commissioner  McAdoo  was  not 
pleased  to  find  that  New  York  had  nothing 
of  the  kind  and  was  behind  the  times. 
Demonstrations  of  this  system  had  been 
made  by  an  English  expert,  J.  K.  Ferrier, 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  The  author- 
ities of  the  Federal  prison  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth were  the  first  in  the  United  States 
to  adopt  this  system.  New  York  does  not 
like  to  play  second  fiddle  to  Kansas,  and, 
as  soon  as  Scotland  Yard  had  assured  Po- 
lice Commissioner  McAdoo  that  his  repre- 
sentative would  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  learn  the  finger-print  system  thoroughly, 
Faurot  crossed  the  ocean.  Scotland  Yard 
liked  him.  They  liked  his  quiet  ways  and 
that  absence  of  bluff  which  marked  him. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  his  predecessors 
had  not  possessed  his  amiable  ways;  but 
he  was  instantly  taken  in  as  a  welcome 
guest  and  set  to  work. 


Inspector  Faurot's  fellow  officers  at 
Police  Headquarters  say  that  this  suave, 
pleasing  way  is  a  permanent  possession  and 
that  he  never  scolds  or  blusters.  That  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  his  strength.  Also  it 
has  deceived  many  crooks.  At  first  they 
thought  Faurot  was  easy.  Instead  of  the 
typical  third-degree  manner  they  had  been 
used  to  they  found  themselves  engaged  in 
amicable  converse  with  a  prosperous-look- 
ing man  of  that  type  that  is  cast  in  moving 
pictures  for  a  bank  president.  It  was  easy 
to  lie  to  such  a  man,  they  felt  when  the 
talk  began.  But  before  long  even  the  most 
obtuse  of  them  noticed  that  his  eyes  con- 
tradicted the  smiling  face.  The  face  looked 
amiable,  trustful  and  confiding.  The  eyes 
were  looking  into  the  criminal's  soul  find- 
ing out  the  truth.  A  number  of  crooks 
entrapped  themselves  and  admitted  that 
they  preferred  the  old-time  kind  of  exam- 
iner who  browbeat  and  bullied  and  threat- 
ened. With  him  they  knew  how  they  stood, 
but  with  Faurot  they  did  not.  He  baffled 
them. 

r  I  'HOSE  eyes  of  his  are  very  curious  ones. 

Very  dark  slate-blue  they  are,  some- 
what prominent,  and  they  do  not  wander 
from  their  victim  but  keep  fixed  on  him  all 
the  time.  The  inspector,  sitting  in  his  chair, 
leans  forward  a  little,  and  it  is  wiser  to  tell 
the  truth  than  to  prevaricate. 

He  entered  the  instruction  department  at 
Scotland  Yard  a  highly  efficient  detective 
along  the  old  lines  and  already  an  expert 
in  the  Bertillon  method,  which  the  finger- 
print system  has  largely  superseded. 

Bertillonage  is  a  minute  and  elaborate 
record  of  measurements  of  certain  bony 
portions  of  the  human  frame  which  in 
adults  are  for  all  practical  purposes  invari- 
able. The  most  important  measurements 
are  length  and  width  of  head,  length  of 
middle  finger  and  left  foot  and  forearm. 
It  is  an  excellent  system  and  has  given 
wonderful  results.  Its  weakness  seems  to 
be  that  there  is  always  a  liability  of  error 
on  the  part  of  the  operator.  Furthermore 
it  is  a  lengthy  process,  as  there  are  a  great 
number  of  separate  measurements  to  be 
taken  for  each  individual. 

Finger  printing,  however,  is  so  simple  a 
matter  that  any  man  of  normal  intelligence 
can  be  trained  to  take  such  impressions  in 
an  hour.  '  It  is  in  the  work  of  classifying 
such  impressions  that  the  difficulty  lies. 
Inspector  Faurot  does  not  like  to  give  an 
operator  important  matter  to  collate,  who 
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has  not  had  at  least  three  months'  training. 

When  a  suspect  comes  into  headquarters 
he  is  taken  into  the  basement  where  the 
Bertillon,  the  photographic  and  the  finger- 
print departments  are.  Here  he  smears  his 
fingers  with  printer's  ink  and  records  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  13^x83^  the  impressions 
of  the  thumbs  and  fingers  of  both  hands. 
Then  he  makes  an  impression  of  the  four 
fingers  of  each  hand  taken  simultaneously. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  writer  has 
seen  a  forger  brought  into  the  room,  his 
finger-prints  made,  the  print  taken  up  to 
the  identification  department  and  the  set  of 
prints  made  years  before  identified  as  sim- 
ilar all  within  seven  minutes.  The  Ber- 
tillon method  would  have  taken  an  hour 
and  there  would  have  been  a  possibility  of 
error. 

HPO  get  Inspector  Faurot  to  talk  about 
himself  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  He  is 
neither  a  talking  nor  a  boasting  type  of 
man.  He  thoroughly  agrees  with  the  pres- 
ent exceedingly  capable  Commissioner  of 
Police,  Arthur  Woods,  that  the  sort  of  pub- 
licity which  subordinates  a  department  to 
a  man  is  not  good  for  either. 

The  inspector's  office  is  a  big  bare  room. 
On  one  side  is  a  large  precinct  map  of  the 
city  and  on  the  other  plans  of  the  detective 
bureaus  of  London,  Paris  and  Berlin.  Ab- 
solutely nothing  in  the  way  of  decoration. 

I  noticed  some  framed  pictures  hidden  on 
the  top  of  a  safe  and  took  them  down  with 
a  writer's  inquisitiveness.  They  were  three 
framed  certificates,  all  commemorating  spe- 
cial service  to  the  department,  and  one  the 
valued  Honor  Legion  given  only  to  those 
who  have  won  special  distinction.  Some 
men  would  have  adorned  their  walls  with 
them,  and  been  justified,  but  the  sort  of 
man  Joseph  Faurot  is  does  not  advertise 
himself. 

Although  I  have  seen  the  inspector  a 
number  of  times  on  and  off  duty,  the  tale 
of  his  personal  achievements  is  not  easily 
gathered.  He  admits  being  constantly 
threatened  with  death.  Taxed  with  it,  he 
says  he  has  been  shot  at  frequently.  Once 
a  man  emptied  his  gun  through  the  door 
behind  which  the  inspector  was  seeking 
admission.  All  five  shots  missed  him;  but 
that  sort  of  diversion  is  part  of  a  detective 
officer's  work,  so  why  make  a  fuss  about  it? 

He  will  talk,  though,  about  finger-prints 
and  crimes  detected  by  their  use,  because 
no  man  in  the  country  is  so  well  grounded 
as  he.    In  London  he  met  the  greatest  au- 


thority of  all,  Sir  Edward  Russell  Henry, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice, who  was  formerly  Commissioner  of 
Police  of  Bengal,  British  India. 

TT  was  a  cousin  of  Charles  Darwin,  Sir 
•■*  Francis  Galton,  the  traveler  and  anthro- 
pologist, who  first  in  modern  years  drew 
attention  to  finger-prints  by  his  work, 
"Finger  Prints,"  published  in  1892.  Sir 
Edward  Henry  improved  on  what  was, 
after  all,  merely  the  hobby  of  a  great  scien- 
tist taken  up  in  the  latter  days  of  his  life. 

In  Detective  Sergeant  Faurot  Sir  Ed- 
ward had  an  uncommon  pupil  who  absorbed 
his  enthusiasm  and  left  Scotland  Yard  thor- 
oughly equipped  to  inaugurate  the  system 
in  New  York. 

But  when  Faurot  returned  from  London 
a  new  commissioner  was  in  power.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  new  administrations 
feel  the  desire  to  sweep  out  the  dust  of 
their  predecessors  and  clear  the  pigeon- 
holes of  accumulated  rubbish.  In  this 
spring  cleaning  much  of  value  may  be  lost. 
The  desire  to  use  the  finger-print  method 
of  crime  identification  had  gone.  Faurot 
found  that  his  audience  was  not  enthusias- 
tic; and  those  who  had  doubted  its  efficacy 
when  Commissioner  McAdoo  approved  it 
came  out  openly  as  opposed  to  it.  It  was  a 
fad,  they  said,  and  a  London  fad  at  that. 
No  bitterer  thing  could  be  said. 

Naturally  Inspector  Faurot,  who  had  had 
the  opportunity  to  test  its  value  thoroughly, 
was  bitterly  disappointed.  But  as  a  Detec- 
tive-Sergeant his  power  was  not  great  and 
he  had  to  bide  his  time.  There  came  to  his 
aid  without  the  slightest  intention  of  be- 
friending him,  one,  Henry  Johnson,  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  and  a  bookbinder  by 
trade.  Bookbinding  was  possibly  dull  in 
London,  for  Henry  came  to  New  York  and 
studied  life  in  the  corridors  of  big  hotels, 
notably  the  Waldorf. 

One  night  he  was  found  wandering  about 
the  sixth  floor  looking  for  a  friend,  he  said, 
when  asked  his  business.  There  seemed 
some  confusion  in  his  mind  as  to  his 
friend's  name  and  Detective  Sergeant 
Faurot  took  a  hand  in  the  affair.  He  had 
recently  returned  from  Scotland  Yard, 
where  he  had  been  free  to  study  English 
criminals  at  first  hand.  Although  he  did 
not  remember  to  have  seen  or  heard  of 
Johnson  he  felt  instinctively  he  was 
crooked.  Johnson's  engaging  manner  was 
suspicious,  and  it  was  odd  he  should  have 
in  his  pocket  a  clipping  relating  to  a  bur- 
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glary  in  the  home  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  in 
Carlton  House  Terrace  in  London. 

TJAUROT  obtained  permission  to  take  the 
*•  man's  finger-prints  and  hold  him  as  a 
suspect.  There  was  some  amusement  at 
headquarters  at  Faurot's  attachment  to  this 
finger-print  fad.  When  Faurot's  friends  at 
Scotland  Yard  received  the  bookbinder's 
finger-prints,  taken  from  a  hand  that 
worthy  asserted  was  honorably  identified 
with  his  ancient  craft,  they  were  found  to 
belong  to  a  notorious  crook  who  had  served 
seven  terms  in  English  prisons.  Recorder 
Goff  sent  him  to  Sing  Sing  for  seven  years 
and  six  months  of  reflection. 

No  longer  could  Faurot  and  his  finger- 
prints be  dismissed  with  a  laugh.  They  had 
to  be  reckoned  with.  To  aid  him  in  the 
work  Henry  Johnson  had  begun  came  a 
shipping  clerk  from  Hoboken  named  Crispi 
or  Cella. 

He  was  charged  at  the  General  Sessions 
before  Judge  Rosalsky  with  unlawful  entry. 
He  was  accused  solely  on  the  evidence  of 
finger-prints  found  on  a  pane  of  glass  in  a 
loft  building  at  171  Wooster  Street,  Man- 
hattan. When  he  learned  that  this  was  the 
only  evidence  he  became  cheerful  and  con- 
fident of  acquittal.  This  was  the  first  case 
of  its  kind  in  New  York  and  found  an 
atmosphere  of  tolerant  unbelief.  The  judge, 
who  has  always  been  ready  to  examine  new 
methods,  was  especially  interested. 

Crispi's  defense  was  an  alibi  sworn  to  by 
his  family.  He  had  been  at  a  Manhattan 
theater  on  the  night  of  the  robbery  and, 
after  returning,  went  to  bed.  This  the 
Crispi  family  deemed  a  final  proof  of  his 
innocence.  But  unfortunately  he  had  not 
always  followed  the  legitimate  work  of  the 
shipping  clerk.  Four  years  before  he  had 
been  convicted  of  entering  this  same  loft 
building.  Many  people  spoke  of  his  arrest 
on  suspicion  as  evidence  that  the  police 
hound  down  the  man  who  has  made  a  mis- 
step and  try  to  cover  their  failure  by  pro- 
ducing a  victim  and  saddling  a  crime  on 
him.  Five  members  of  the  jury  said  they 
would  not  convict  any  man  on  such  evi- 
dence as  finger-prints.  Crispi's  lawyer, 
when  confronted  with  proof  that  the  finger- 
prints on  the  pane  of  glass  were  indeed 
those  of  his  client,  suggested  that  they  re- 
mained from  the  previous  visit  four  years 
before. 

But  Faurot  was  equal  to  this.  He  ex- 
plained that  an  impression  on  glass  would 
remain  only  a  few  days  unless  impressed 


upon  it  with  some  coloring  pigment.  Few 
people  present  watched  this  deadly  evi- 
dence piling  up  with  greater  interest  than 
the  defendant.  Suddenly  he  threw  up  his 
hands  and  admitted  it,  to  the  great  distress 
of  an  honest  family  who  had  sworn  he  was 
in  bed  and  asleep. 

T-TE  said  that  it  was  true  he  had  been  to 
a  Manhattan  theater  and  had  retired 
to  rest  at  his  usual  time.  But  at  2  he  had 
arisen  noiselessly  and,  with  a  companion, 
had  made  his  way  to  Wooster  Street.  They 
had  intended  to  enter  a  loft  on  the  third 
floor  in  search  of  silk,  but  their  tools  were 
not  up  to  the  work  of  cutting  a  hole  in  the 
ceiling.  Then  they  thought  by  removing 
the  glass  from  the  door  of  M.  Bernstein's 
office  on  the  fourth  floor  to  get  in  without 
setting  off  the  burglar  alarm.  It  was  while 
lowering  the  glass  to  the  ground  that  the 
finger-print  was  made. 

In  the  importance  of  this  case  Inspector 
Faurot  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  daily 
papers  made  much  of  it  and  the  judge  com- 
mended him  highly  and  betrayed  a  gratify- 
ing interest  in  what  was  a  new  science  to 
him.  The  inspector  had  prepared  his  case 
with  great  care,  knowing  that  hostility 
would  be  manifested.  The  judge  allowed 
him  to  adduce  the  celebrated  Terry  twins 
as  evidence. 

Charles  and  Frank  Terry  were  two  Eng- 
lish vaudeville  performers,  who  specialized 
in  a  boxing  stunt.  So  absolutely  alike  were 
these  twins  that  they  offered  five  hundred 
dollars  to  the  spectator  who  decided  which 
was  the  victor  in  their  nightly  bouts.  Ber- 
tillon  measurements  showed  them  to  be  of 
exactly  the  same  measurements,  with  the 
slight  difference  of  one  millimeter  in  the 
depth  of  the  head.  This  slight  divergence 
might  easily  be  made  by  a  Bertillon  expert, 
as  there  must  enter  into  such  an  examina- 
tion the  personal  equation,  the  possibility  of 
a  slight  error. 

rTrHE  Terrys  were  not  criminals  but  re- 
spectable  vaudeville  performers;  and 
that  their  finger  prints  are  at  police  head- 
quarters was  due  to  their  natural  curiosity 
to  know  if  there  was  any  earthly  possibility 
of  anybody  but  themselves  knowing  which 
was  which.  In  height  and  reach  these 
twins  were  not  more  alike  than  they  were 
in  face  and  feature.  Looking  at  their 
photographs  full  face  and  in  profile  there  is 
no  difference.  It  would  have  been  a  waste 
of  money  for  them  both  to  have  their 
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photographs  taken  when  one  negative 
would  have  done.  They  came  with  their 
troubles  to  Inspector  Faurot  who  took  fin- 
ger-prints. These  impressions  showed  a 
remarkable  difference,  and  by  no  possible 
mischance  could  any  mistake  in  these  be 
made. 

It  is  a  pity  that  by  regarding  finger- 
prints as  something  to  do  with  crime  and 
criminals  the  public  has  lost  sight  of  their 
equally  important  service  to  those  who  are 
law-abiding  folk.  Through  Inspector 
Faurot's  endeavors  a  large  number  of 
banks  use  this  system  of  identification  when 
the  necessity  for  certainty  arises. 

He  points  out  the  many  uses  to  which 
such  digital  impressions  might  be  put.  He 
will  tell  you,  for  example,  that  all  passen- 
gers embarking  on  voyages  should  have 
their  finger-prints  taken  and  registered. 
And  if  this  were  a  universal  custom  there 
would  be  no  nameless  dead  buried  in  that 
lonely  graveyard  on  the  Irish  coast  when, 
after  weeks  in  the  water,  the  poor  victims 
of  the  Lusitania  were  given  sepulture  by  a 
stricken  nation.  And  those  unidentified 
dead  whose  disappearance  leads  to  litiga- 
tion, to  hopes  and  fears  and  heartbreakings, 
their  ends  could  be  known  and  chronicled 
if  some  central  system  of  finger-printing 
were  inaugurated. 

It  is  an  interesting  story  how  finger-prints 
came  to  be  part  of  modern  crime  detection. 
Anciently  the  thumb  impression  was  the 
sign  manual  of  a  monarch,  but  it  is  not 
thought  that  the  common  people  so  immor- 
talized themselves.  One  recalls  the  spy 
Mahbub  in  Kipling's  "Kim,"  who  sealed 
his  authority  by  "wetting  his  thumb  on  a 
cake  of  Indian  ink  and  dabbing  the  impres- 
sion on  soft  native  paper.  From  Balkh  to 
Bombay  men  knew  that  rough-ridged  print 
with  the  diagonal  scar  running  across  it." 

ALL  the  great  criminal  cases  whose 
issues  have  been  decided  by  finger- 
print evidence  are  at  the  inspector's  tongue 
tip.  The  cordial  relations  he  maintains 
with  his  friends  at  Scotland  Yard  enable 
him  to  be  as  conversant  with  the  crimes  of 
London  as  of  New  York.  And  in  Paris  and 
(Berlin  he  has  confreres  who  swap  stories. 
He  has  often  used  the  celebrated  Guion  case 
in  France  as  a  text  wherefrom  to  preach 
when  judges  were  incredulous  and  doubters 
many  in  the  old  days. 

There  was  in  Paris  a  certain  Monsieur 
Guion,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
a  governor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  a  sub- 


scriber to  the  Opera  and  the  Comedie  Fran- 
chise. He  was  a  man  of  charm  and  his 
wife  adored  him.  When  he  died  it  was 
thought  by  her  friends  and  relatives  that 
her  reason  might  become  unhinged,  so  great 
was  her  grief  at  an  irreparable  loss  and  so 
bitter  the  blow. 

One  day  her  dead  body  was  found  across 
the  tracks  of  a  French  railroad.  Passing 
trains  had  mutilated  it  terribly,  but  her  face 
was  uninjured.  Whether  she  had  been 
murdered  and  thrown  out  of  the  train  win- 
dow or  not  could  not  be  determined.  Her 
friends  saw  in  this  sad  tragedy  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  fears  for  her.  It  was  an  end 
they  had  expected. 

The  Parisian  detectives  preferred  to  re- 
gard her  death  as  murder  and  not  suicide. 
The  compartment  in  which  she  was  the  sol- 
itary passenger  was  examined.  There  was 
evidence  of  violence.  On  the  floor  was  a 
pool  of  blood,  a  lorgnette  and  some  hair 
ornaments  were  discovered.  What  seemed 
to  indicate  murder  beyond  doubt  was  ex- 
plained by  Madame  Guion's  friends.  She 
was  subject  to  hemorrhages.  Hence  the 
blood.  But  why  did  she  fling  herself  from 
the  window?  the  police  demanded.  Again 
her  friends  defended  the  suicide  theory,  and 
with  a  sincerity  that  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned. She  was  ill,  they  replied,  and  suf- 
fering, and  in  her  grief-crazed  state  sought 
her  life. 

THE  police  were  not  able  to  resign  them- 
selves to  any  such  theory.  They  were 
too  late  to  examine  the  passengers  of  the 
train,  but  they  demanded  to  see  all  the 
tickets  taken  during  the  journey.  These 
they  examined  with  scientific  accuracy. 
One  only  had  a  finger  print  indelibly 
stamped  upon  it.  This  was  photographed 
and  magnified  in  the  usual  way,  and  they 
had  what  might  guillotine  a  man. 

This  particular  ticket  was  of  a  kind 
issued  only  to  soldiers  on  service,  that  is  to 
say  to  those  undergoing  their  period  of  con- 
scription. At  the  barracks  the  men  were 
not  interrogated  by  the  police.  They  were 
merely  required  to  allow  their  finger  prints 
to  be  taken.  The  shrewd  detectives  watch- 
ing the  men  undergoing  this  could  gather 
nothing  from  the  expressions  of  the  men. 
There  was  no  shrinking  from  the  test,  and 
it  would  have  required  more  ability  than 
the  police  possessed  to  say  whether  the 
boisterous  fun  that  some  indulged  in  arose 
from  bravado  or  was  in  reality  sheer  ani- 
mal spirits.    But  the  beauty  of  the  finger 
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print  is  that  the  cleverest  actor  in  all  crook- 
dom  exerts  his  arts  of  deception  unavail- 
ingly. 

When  the  regiment  was  finger-printed  it 
was  plain  to  see  that  the  man  whose  bloody 
thumbmark  was  impressed  on  the  ticket  was 
a  certain  Private  Graby.    He  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  murder.    He  confessed, 
implicating  a  fellow  soldier  named  Michel, 
i  and  in  his  room  jewelry  and  money  taken 
1  from  the  poor  murdered  lady  was  discov- 
jered.    It  was  the  sort  of  case  the  finger- 
i  print  expert  revels  in.    Circumstantial  evi- 
:  dence  of  a  sort  wherein  lies  no  possibility 
I  of  error.    Perhaps  that  is  putting  it  too 
strongly.   Galton  admits  that  it  is  less  than 
one  in  sixty-four  billion.   He  states  that  if 
the  population  of  the  earth  were  forty 
times  its  present  number  there  might  be  a 
chance  for  two  sets  of  finger-prints  to  be 
alike,  but  hardly  before  that.   All  of  which 
is  bad  news  for  the  anxious  criminal. 

Its  use  is  spreading  very  rapidly  outside 
of  criminal  identification  bureaus.  The  au- 
thorities in  the  U.  S.  Navy  use  it  primarily 
to  prevent  reenlistment.  Fraudulent  reen- 
listments  have  been  very  common,  but  with 
the  new  system  are  practically  impossible 
now. 

HPHERE  was  formerly  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  in  the  certain  identification 
of  Indians.  Braves  who  once  scalp-hunted 
with  success  and  later  loafed  on  reserva- 
tions had  so  little  penmanship  that  they 
were  obliged  to  make  a  cross  for  a  signa- 
ture. Now  it  takes  a  very  unusual  man  to 
recognize  the  individuality  of  this  ancient 
sign ;  and  one  red  man  looks  very  much  like 
another  to  those  of  another  breed. 

In  1905  the  Commissioner  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
required  Indians  to  attach  finger-prints  as 
evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  written  doc- 
uments. 

England  found  it  of  inestimable  value 
with  her  countless  millions  of  colored  sub- 
jects.   In  Egypt,  for  example,  where  there 
is  a  paucity  of  different  names,  false  per- 
sonation was  very  common.    An  Egyptian 
I  might  have  Hassan  as  his  own  special 
(name.    He  might  or  might  not  use  his 
[father's  name  of,  let  us  say,  Mohammed  in 
addition.   If  he  were  a  butcher  by  trade  he 
{would  also  bear  the  name  El  Gazzar.  His 
(full  name  would  therefore  be  Hassan  Mo- 
hammed El  Gazzar,  but  he  had  the  right 
Jto  call  himself  at  one  time  Hassan,  at  an- 
other Hassan  el  Gazzar,  or  finally  Hassan 


Mohammed.  In  a  people  of  roaming  habits 
identification  became  almost  impossible  by 
known  methods  until  finger-printing  came 
into  use. 

The  same  difficulty  applied  in  India, 
where  Sir  Edward  Henry  took  up  the  sub- 
ject and  established  identification  offices. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  finger-print  system 
as  compared  with  that  of  Bertillon  is  that 
a  child's  finger-prints  will  remain  the  same 
throughout  life,  while  of  necessity  the  bony 
structure  must  alter  until  adolescence. 

The  finger-prints  of  one  finger,  if  clearly 
taken,  are  enough  to  decide  the  question  of 
identity  or  non-identity,  according  to  the 
finding  of  a  British  Commission  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  if  the  prints  of  three  or  more 
fingers  be  taken  and  compared,  all  possi- 
bility of  error  is  absolutely  eliminated.  It 
seems  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  on 
the  absolute  certainty  of  the  criterion  of 
identity  afforded  by  finger-prints. 
"Finger-prints,  therefore,  have  completely 
changed  the  methods  of  criminal  identifica- 
tion. In  a  large  number  of  cases  when  In- 
spector Faurot's  prisoners  have  learned  that 
finger-print  evidence  was  to  be  used  against 
them  they  pleaded  guilty,  thereby  saving 
the  state  time  and  money. 

It  is  plain  to  the  public  that  when  a  man 
smears  his  fingers  with  printer's  ink  and 
makes  an  impression  on  paper,  the  record  is 
a  lasting  one.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  under- 
stand how  a  faint  impression  on  a  glass,  cig- 
arette case,  or  door  knob  can  be  recorded. 

TF  you  look  at  your  thumb  you  will  see 
raised  papillary  ridges  boldly  outlined. 
These  ridges  by  reason  of  being  plentifully 
supplied  with  sweat  glands  leave  an  oily 
impression  on  whatever  they  touch.  If 
while  this  secretion  still  remains  powdered 
plumbago  is  dusted  on  the  impression  the 
moist  ridges  will  be  sharply  marked  while 
the  non-sweaty  furrows  will  make  no  mark. 
This  impression  is  photographed  and  mag- 
nified many  diameters  and  classified  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  identification  in  a  very 
short  while. 

In  every  hundred  thumb  impressions 
there  will  be,  roughly  speaking,  60  patterns 
known  as  loops,  35  named  whorls,  5  termed 
arches  and  a  few  impressions  called  com- 
posites which  are  included  in  the  whorl 
classification. 

When  a  human  being  dies,  the  hands  are 
almost  the  last  part  to  yield  to  decay.  The 
face  may  be  bloated  and  unrecognizable 
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but  finger  prints  can  be  taken  to  establish 
beyond  chance  of  error  the  identity  of  the 
corpse. 

Here  is  one  of  Inspector  Faurot's  cases 
bearing  this  out.  In  the  summer  of  191 1 
a  certain  Mrs.  Esther  Surut,  who  owned  a 
house  in  West  121st  street,  returned  from 
her  summer  home  for  some  clothes.  The 
house  had  been  left  unoccupied.  Always 
in  fear  of  finding  that  burglars  had  visited 
her  home,  she  made  a  tour  of  the  house 
to  find  there  had  been  no  such  dreaded 
visitors.  In  order  to  be  thorough  she  com- 
menced an  ascent  of  the  narrow  stairs 
leading  to  the  top  of  the  house.  As  she 
glanced  up  she  saw  something  that  made 
her  scream  in  horror  and  run  trembling  for 
the  police.  A  man's  body  was  hanging 
from  the  stained  glass  skylight,  the  neck 
bent  at  a  dreadful  angle  and  the  head  out- 
side. The  police  photograph  shows  the 
face  to  be  swollen,  bloated,  black,  wholly 
unrecognizable,  and  the  police  surgeon  esti- 
mated that  he  had  been  there  at  least  two 
weeks. 

SPHERE  was  no  doubt  about  his  being  a 
burglar.  In  his  pocket  was  a  loaded  re- 
volver and  ball  and  blank  cartridges;  there 
were  skeleton  keys  and  jimmies,  and  over 
his  rubber  soled  shoes  he  had  drawn  socks 
still  further  to  deaden  the  sound.  He  had 
evidently  propped  open  the  skylight  and 
was  about  to  descend  a  rope  when  it  slipped. 
There  were  traces  of  the  fight  he  had  made 
before  death  by  strangulation  came.  But 
for  finger  prints  this  case  would  have  be- 
come another  unsolved  mystery.  When 
these  were  taken  and  investigated  he  proved 
to  be  one  Joseph  Tauer,  known  to  the  po- 
lice as  "the  scuttle  burglar." 

And  in  further  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  finger  print,  were  any  more  needed,  the 
Inspector  will  show  a  photograph  of  a  soup 
ladle  which  was  found  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
Henry  Smith  Pritchett  in  East  91st  street, 
after  this  desirable  residence  had  been 
robbed.  There  was  a  finger  print  discerni- 
ble which  was  duly  recorded.  Search 
proved  that  its  owner  was  not  included  in 
the  gallery,  but  it  was  kept  in  case  of  ref- 
erence. A  month  later  a  burglar  called 
"the  climber,"  from  his  habit  of  making 
perilous  ascents  into  open  windows,  was 
brought  in.  His  finger  prints  tallied  with 
what  had  been  recorded  from  the  ladle. 

He  admitted  that  the  Pritchett  burglary 
was  also  his  work.    He  had  flung  the  soup 


ladle  away  in  scorn,  because  it  was  only 
plated  and  he  took  nothing  but  silver. 

Just  as  human  beings  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  classes,  so  the  police  classify 
criminals  and  their  work.  The  "climber's" 
work  was  of  such  a  high  grade  that  detec- 
tives expected  to  find  a  man  who  looked 
the  part.  Instead,  they  found  a  crook  of 
the  petit  larceny  sort.  This  disinclined  them 
to  believe  he  was  the  scornful  rejector  of 
plated  ware,  the  soaring  Raffles  who  haunt- 
ed society's  homes.  It  was  only  the  stray 
finger-print  that  connected  him  with  the 
Pritchett  burglary.  That  is  its  value;  it' 
eliminates  all  errors  of  personal  judgment. 

It  is  such  men  as  Inspector  Faurot  that 
give  the  justifiable  impression  that  police 
headquarters  is  straining  for  efficiency  and 
attaining  it.  Of  course,  we  cling  to*  our 
aged  jests  about  the  police.  Men  have 
made  reputations  for  wit  by  jokes  on  the 
thickness  of  policemen's  heads  and  the  size 
of  their  feet.  That  sort  of  a  policeman  is 
found  less  often  now  in  New  York  than 
formerly.  Dr.  Roller,  the  wrestler-physi- 
cian, says  the  "day  of  the  fat  cop  has 
passed." 

rTrHERE  will  always  be  cops  who  are  fat. 
■**  Indeed  a  fat  and  friendly  policeman  is  a 
cheering  sight  to  see  and  engenders  confi- 
dence in  children  and  timid  spinsters.  The 
type  that  is  vanishing  is  the  cop  who  has 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  brain  as  well  as 
the  body.  The  man  one  finds  in  high  of- 
fice in  police  departments  is  no  longer  the 
blustering  master  of  the  third  degree  but 
the  scientific  officer  who  pits  his  carefully 
trained  mind  against  that  of  the  criminal. 
He  is  not  of  necessity  the  superman  of  de- 
tective fiction,  but  he  is  a  man  better  fitted 
by  training  and  education  for  guarding 
simple  honest  folk  against  the  class  that 
preys  upon  them  than  any  policeman  who 
preceded  him.  Inspector  Joseph  A.  Faurot 
is  about  as  good  an  example  of  this  type  as 
one  may  find  in  a  long  march.  He  is  a 
man  who  loves  his  work  and  has  made  good 
in  it  not  merely  because  he  loved  it  but 
because  he  brought  to  the  task  an  analytical 
mind,  courage,  resourcefulness  and  ambi- 
tion. Without  this  attribute  a  policeman 
will  always  be  one  of  those  useful  but  rela- 
tively undistinguished  ornaments  of  our 
streets  who  swing  their  night  sticks  gaily 
and  bother  nothing  about  the  scientific  as- 
pect of  crime  or  the  modern  methods  now 
in  use. 
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Modern  civilization  is  based  upon  confi- 
dence and  cooperation.  Confidence  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  modern  business 
rests;  cooperation  is  the  keystone  that  unites 
the  separate  units  and  gives  strength  to  the 
whole  structure. — From  the  historical  pam- 
phlet of  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change. 

I SUPPOSE  that  God  never  made  a  dul- 
ler creature  than  the  local  banker  or 
merchant  of  the  Northwest  that  at  the 
dictation  of  Mr.  Hill  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  goes  out  to  fight  plans  for  co- 
operative marketing  among  the  farmers.  I 
suppose  nothing  duller  ever  went  on  two 
legs. 

When  a  Northwestern  banker  fights  Co- 
operation he  is  fighting  against  himself,  his 
institution  and  his  plainest  interest. 

His  interest  is  to  have  business  steady, 
money  plentiful  among  the  farmers,  and 
the  community  swimming  along  commer- 
cially in  easy  waters.  His  welfare  depends 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  farmers. 

A  miserable  sense  of  caste  or  class  may 
impel  him  to  side  with  the  big  city  banks 
and  line  up  with  the  elevator  combinations, 
|  commission  houses,  railroads  and  great  mill- 
ing Interests,  but  there  is  nothing  in  all 
that  for  him. 

He  prospers  only  when  the  farmer  pros- 
pers and  has  heavy  weather  whenever  the 
farmer  strikes  a  squall. 

Same  way  with  a  merchant  in  a  North- 


western town.  It  may  seem  smart  and 
chesty  to  pretend  that  he  goes  along  with 
the  famous  Hill  crowd,  a  minnow  chasing 
after  that  whale,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Hill  crowd  doesn't  mean  a  cent  to  him. 

What  he  wants  is  all  the  farmers  in  that 
region  comfortable  and  satisfied  and  the 
general  business  sea  unruffled. 

As  a  rule,  every  dollar  gouged  from  a 
farmer  means  a  dollar  taken  from  the  trade 
of  some  town.  When  a  farmer  is  gouged 
the  town  is  gouged,  no  less. 

All  this  is  so  self-evident  to  any  observa- 
tion that  it  seems  like  wasting  time  to  dwell 
on  it.  I  might  as  well  insist  upon  the  mul- 
tiplication table.  Yes.  Well,  I  dwell  on 
it  because  the  amazing  fact  is  that  all  about 
the  wheat  regions  of  the  Northwest  are 
hundreds  of  local  bankers  and  merchants 
that  are  busily  engaged  in  hurting  them- 
selves to  please  the  Powers  that  Be. 

They  are  fighting  cooperative  marketing 
among  farmers  simply  because  they  have 
been  tipped  off  to  fight  it.  The  word  has 
been  handed  down  from  some  of  our  rev- 
ered Captains  of  Industry,  and  that  has 
been  enough  for  them. 

I  don't  know  of  anything  in  all  the  world 
more  astonishing  to  observers,  more  inter- 
esting to  philosophers  or  casting  more  light 
on-  conditions  as  they  actually  exist  in  this 
our  country.  For  reasons  of  the  caste  im- 
pulse and  because  of  a  marvelous  sense  of 
obedience  to  accumulated  wealth,  these  gen- 
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tlemen  are  willing  to  impoverish  themselves 
and  their  towns.  Is  not  that  wonderful? 
They  go  out  and  boost  Branville  until  they 
are  black  in  the  face  and  then  they  come 
back  and  strangle  Branville  by  supporting 
the  system  under  which  the  Branville  farm- 
ers are  looted  and  the  Branville  merchants 
deprived  of  normal  trade  conditions.  Can 
you  beat  that? 

Persons  outside  of  the  wheat  belt  may 
think  it  is  preposterous  or  incredible.  It 
is  not.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  most  indubit- 
able record. 

Steady  business  and  plenty  of  money 
afloat.  That  is  exactly  what  cooperative 
marketing  insures,  and  exactly  what  the 
organized  pillage  system  of  the  chambers 
of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade  always 
banishes. 

Let  me  show  you.  In  the  old  days  in 
California,  when  citrus  fruits  were  market- 
ed exactly  as  in  North  Dakota  wheat  is 
marketed  now,  the  fruit  market  used  to  be 


in  that  storm  was  the  infallible  harbor  of 
refuge.  It  held  the  whole  situation  in  abso- 
lute security.  They  were  not  individuals 
that  stood  to  fight  out  the  misfortune,  each 
for  himself  and  with  only  -his  poor  little 
resources;  it  was  8,000  orange  growers, 
united  and  having  in  their  own  hands  both 
their  marketing  arrangements  and  the 
means  of  recovering  from  the  blow.  Not 
a  bank  failed,  not  a  merchant  was  ruined. 
The  market  hardly  wavered.  The  Ex- 
change brought  to  its  distressed  members  all 
needed  relief.  Whatever  trees  were  irre- 
trievably hurt  were  cut  down  and  replanted. 
The  cooperative  supply  branch  of  the  Ex- 
change furnished  the  owner  with  whatever 
he  required  to  start  anew,  and  business 
moved  on  as  before. 

Now  business  panics  are  the  grand  old 
bugaboo  of  all  the  Economic  Docs  and  busi- 
ness tinkerers. 

How  shall  we  prevent  panics?  Profound 
thinkers  (more  or  less)  of  every  school 


C Cooperation  among  the  producers  means 
steady  business  for  the  merchants  and 
plenty   of   money   afloat   in   their  territory. 


subject  to  periodical  depressions  whenever 
the  Buying  Interests  cared  to  produce  an 
area  of  low  pressure  or  whenever  some  un- 
toward event  or  condition  seemed  to  justify 
a  slump  in  prices. 

Now  note.  In  January,  1913,  occurred  in 
Southern  California  the  worst  frost  of 
which  that  region  has  record.  Millions  of 
orange  trees  were  reported  to  have  been 
ruined  and  must  be  cut  down. 

If  that  calamity  had  happened  under  the 
old  system  of  Every  Man  for  Himself  there 
would  have  followed  a  financial  and  busi- 
ness panic  that  would  have  shaken  the  State 
and  echoed  across  the  country. 

Here  were  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars invested  in  an  industry  supposed  to  be 
of  a  sudden  vastly  injured.  Here  were 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  out  on  cred- 
its suddenly  believed  to  be  worthless.  In 
one  great  region  all  the  business  and  all  the 
ramifications  thereof  dependent  upon  one 
industry  and  this  suddenly  prostrated !  To 
this  day  the  bankers  will  tell  you  that 
practically  speaking  there  was  hardly  a  limit 
to  the  disaster  that  would  have  happened 
under  the  old  system. 

There  was  no  such  disaster.  Cooperation 


have  overworked  their  intellectual  inwards 
on  this  subject  and  Congress  has  repeatedly 
and  at  great  expense  sought  to  learn  from 
them  and  others  all  about  it.  Sometimes 
Congress  has  sought  to  learn  and  sometimes 
it  has  gone  messing  around  on  its  own  ac- 
count, and  all  the  time  nobody  can  feel  that 
we  are  any  further  from  the  panic  microbe 
than  we  were  in  the  beginning ;  although  to 
prevent  panics  was  the  chief  excuse  that 
was  offered  for  the  Federal  Reserve  act, 
for  instance. 

Yet  here  is  a  way  to  prevent  panics  ready 
made  for  us,  simple,  inexpensive,  and  sure 
to  turn  the  trick. 

Do  business  Cooperatively.  When  busi- 
ness is  done  for  the  Common  Good  and  not 
for  the  profit  of  the  Speculators  and  Manip- 
ulators there  is  no  more  chance  of  a  panic 
than  there  is  of  a  snow  storm  in  Culebra 
Cut,  the  producers  get  the  full  value  of  their 
product  and  local  business  booms. 

Imagine,  then,  or  try  to,  the  mental  state 
of  a  Northwestern  banker  or  business  man 
that  opposes  the  introduction  of  this  great 
and  most  salutary  reform.  Imagine  what 
would  pierce  a  brain  so  dense. 

There  are  places  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
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where  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  some 
strange  survival  of  a  by-gone  epoch,  mirac- 
ulously preserved,  as  if  an  ichthyosaurus 
should  climb  out  of  the  harbor  or  a  giant 
sloth  descend  from  the  hills. 

While  the  East  and  the  Middle  West  sit 
among  the  caves  of  the  past,  believing  that 
everything  antediluvian  will  endure  forever, 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington  are  put- 
ting the  last  kibosh  on  Old  Stone  Hatchett, 
the  profit  mongering  parasite,  and  are  build- 
ing a  new  system  in  which  the  producer  has 
a  chance  for  his  life  and  the  consumer  is 
neither  robbed,  buncoed  nor  poisoned. 

Citrus  fruits  are  not  the  only  things  that 
California  markets  after  the  manner  of  en- 
lightened man  and  not  after  the  manner  of 
4,000  B.C. 

Raisins,  for  instance. 

And  here  we  come  upon  a  very  interest- 
ing thing,  full  of  instruction  for  young  and 
old.  Take  the  heart  of  the  great,  teeming 
San  Joaquin  valley;  take  the  region  of 


in  America.  It  is  almost  universal  and  yet 
it  is  utterly  preposterous  in  principle  and 
deadly  in  practice.  Deadly  for  the  producer, 
I  mean.  For  the  Speculator  and  Manipula- 
tor it  is  great  stuff. 

The  idea  is  that  as  soon  as  the  farmer 
has  produced  his  crop,  whatever  it  may  be, 
he  loses  all  control  of  it,  and  another  man 
makes  the  price  for  it,  whose  sole  interest 
is  to  hammer  that  price  down  to  the  lowest 
level. 

Scarcely  anybody  else  in  society  as  at 
present  constituted  is  in  the  same  position. 
Organized  labor  has  something  to  say  about 
the  price  at  which  labor  shall  be  sold.  Or- 
ganized professional  men  have  something 
to  say  about  lawyers'  fees  and  doctors'  fees ; 
organized  manufacturers  establish  prices 
and  organized  carriers  agree  about  rates. 
Unorganized  farmers  have  not  a  word  to 
say  about  the  price  at  which  the  product  of 
their  toil  and  risk  shall  be  sold,  nor  about 
the  manner  of  the  selling.    Their  part  is 


C,Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  local  bankers 
and  merchants  always  oppose  cooperation 
among   farmers.     They,    only,   know  why. 


Tulare,  Fresno,  and  King  counties,  cele- 
brated in  Frank  Norris's  "The  Octopus." 
Twenty  years  ago  that  was  the  most  won- 
derful wheat  region  in  all  the  world.  Forty 
to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  was  its  regular 
yield.  Farming  was  done  in  great  ranches. 
You  could  drive  all  day  through  the  level 
plain  that  stretched  to  the  horizon  covered 
with  wheat,  all  wheat,  without  a  break — 
and  without  a  fence ! 

Then  the  Southern  Pacific,  ruler  of  the 
destinies  of  California,  clamped  upon  the 
region  such  freight  rates  as  made  the  grow- 
ing of  wheat  impossible  and  the  world  was 
deprived  of  its  greatest  granary. 

To-day,  where  once  stretched  the  illimit- 
able ocean  of  wheat  the  whole  region  is 
given  over  to  raisins.  You  can  drive  all  day 
and  see  next  to  nothing  but  vineyard  after 
vineyard  of  the  raisin  grape. 

After  the  demonstration  that  the  rich 
adobe  soil  was  marvelously  adapted  to  raisin 
culture,  and  after  the  vines  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  wheat  ranches,  the  new  indus- 
try went  through  a  typical  experience. 

Sales  of  the  raisins  were  made  on  the 
ranches  to  commission  buyers. 

This  is  the  black  curse  of  farm  production 


to  take  what  is  handed  to  them  and  keep 
still. 

The  inevitable  results  of  this  form  of 
brigandage  followed  in  the  raisin  region. 
The  Speculators  and  Manipulators  quickly 
discovered  that  here  was  another  Good 
Thing.  California  produces  the  best  raisins 
in  the  world,  and  produces  them  in  unparal- 
leled abundance.  The  soil  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin is  so  rich  that  a  raisin  vineyard  there 
is  a  spectacle  you  will  never  forget.  It 
beats  the  old  family  Bible  pictures  of  the 
grapes  of  Palestine.  The  raisins  are  made 
right  on  the  field  where  they  are  grown  and 
commission  men  came  around  and  pur- 
chased them  where  they  lay.  Of  course,  all 
the  buyers  cared  for  was  to  get  raisins 
cheap.  So  they  formed  a  combination  and 
forced  down  prices  until  the  raisin  industry 
promised  to  go  the  way  of  the  wheat  indus- 
try and  more  disaster  impended  above  the 
ranch  owners,  sore  beset  with  one  variety 
or  another  of  legalized  banditti. 

And  this  in  what  is  probably  the  most 
fertile  valley  in  the  world,  with  a  wonder- 
ful climate  and  everything  right;  and  still 
solemn-browed  mutts  were  going  about  the 
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country  urging  people  to  go  "Back  to  the 
Land !" 

If  the  system  robbed  them  so  that  they 
could  not  make  a  living  on  the  richest  land 
on  the  continent,  what  should  they  do  else- 
where ? 

When  the  raisin  growers  saw  that  doing 
business  as  individuals  on  the  grand  old  sys- 
tem of  Every  Man  for  Himself  they  were 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  despoilers,  they 
combined  and  formed  "pools." 

The  buying  combination  easily  defeated 
the  "pools"  and  broke  them  up,  leaving  the 
industry  where  it  had  been  before,  or  worse. 

Before  them  they  had  the  example  of  the 
emancipation  won  by  the  citrus  fruit  grow- 
ers; twenty  years  of  successful  Cooperation 
in  the  citrus  fields  indicated  the  way  out  to 
all  other  distressed  producers ;  and  on  April 
I,  1913,  the  raisin  growers  formed  the  Cali- 
fornia Raisin  Association,  which  now  com- 
prises more  than  3,600  growers  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  in  191 5  handled  90,000 


is  complete  the  Association  divides  among 
the  growers  (according  to  the  weights  they 
have  furnished)  the  remainder  of  the  price 
less  selling  expenses. 

The  dividends  of  the  Association  are 
gathered  from  the  sales  made  for  growers 
other  than  members  and  from  the  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  Association.  In  1914  the 
dividend  declared  was  5  per  cent,  and  in 
1915  the  net  earnings  justified  a  dividend 
of  11  per  cent. 

The  blessings  of  Cooperation  are  never 
confined  to  the  circle  directly  concerned  in 
any  particular  cooperative  effort,  but  radiate 
like  heat  or  light.  All  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  shared  the  blessings  of 
every  cooperative  enterprise  in  California. 

It  was  so  here.  Until  twenty  years  ago, 
or  thereabouts,  all  our  raisins  came  from 
abroad  and  were  often  pretty  punk  at  that. 
No  doubt  you  remember  when  in  an  average 
bunch  of  raisins  your  teeth  had  to  take 
chances  on  geological  remnants  and  your 


CHere  you  can  see  just  how  producers 
of  various  foodstuffs  have  cooperated  suc- 
cessfully. They  serve  you  and  themselves. 


tons  of  raisins   worth  about  $10,000,000. 

Conditions  in  the  raisin  industry  seemed 
to  indicate  a  somewhat  different  plan  of 
organization.  As  we  saw  last  month,  the 
joint  stock  feature  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  is  purely  nominal; 
the  Exchange  never  paid  any  dividends 
and  never  will.  The  general  verdict  of 
experienced  Cooperators  like  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  is  dead  against  joint  stock  organi- 
zation and  in  favor  of  the  purely  mutual 
plan  wherever  it  is  possible.  But  to  handle 
the  raisin  industry  a  large  supply  of  spot 
cash  was  indispensable  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons  the  growers  chose  the  joint 
stock  form  and  subscribed  among  them- 
selves the  working  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

Under  the  methods  now  adopted  the 
grower  brings  his  product  to  one  of  the 
warehouses  of  the  Association  and  gets  a 
weight  receipt  upon  which  he  is  paid  by  the 
Association's  agents  60  per  cent,  of  the  sum 
it  is  expected  the  raisins  will  bring  in  the 
market. 

The  central  office  of  the  Association  is  in 
Fresno.  It  acts  as  a  selling  agency,  getting 
orders  from  wholesalers  and  collecting  the 
money  from  sales.    When  the  transaction 


palate  sometimes  on  things  still  worse — 
even  on  things  alive.  The  California  raisin 
did  away  with  these  little  embroideries  upon 
daily  life  and  now  practically  commands  the 
market. 

But  to  a  great  extent  we  have  to  thank 
the  Raisin  Association  for  this  also.  If  it 
had  not  stepped  in  to  rescue  raisin  produc- 
tion and  lift  its  standards  we  should  still 
be  importing  our  raisins,  grit,  sand  and  all. 

Meantime,  conditions  have  been  greatly 
changed  for  the  growers.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  experience  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving something  like  a  fair  recompense 
for  their  labor.  Under  Cooperation  their 
average  returns  have  nearly  doubled,  and  a 
great  industry  that  seemed  to  be  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  decline  has  been  restored  by  this 
magic  to  health  and  progress. 

Observe  in  this  case  also,  O  Purblind 
Banker  and  Dull,  how  valuable  is  this  sys- 
tem of  scientific  marketing  as  a  bulwark 
against  panics,  price  depression  and  business 
disturbance. 

The  raisin  crop  of  1915  was  enormous, 
being  in  fact  the  greatest  ever  produced  in 
California. 

If  this  huge  yield  had  been  thrown  upon 
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the  market  under  the  old  system  of  commis- 
sion buying  and  the  blessed  aegis  of  Every 
Man  for  Himself  the  buyers  would  have 
pushed  to  the  limit  the  great  Good  Thing  of 
such  a  condition.  They  would  have  ham- 
mered prices  and  played  upon  the  fears  of 
the  producers  until  raisins  would  have  been 
given  away  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and 
yet  been  not  a  cent  cheaper  to  the  consumer. 

Ruin  would  have  fallen  upon  thousands  of 
ranchers  whose  properties  were  mortgaged ; 
every  bank  in  the  valley  would  have  felt  the 
strain  and  every  business  house  would  have 
caught  it  from  the  banks. 

But  because  of  the  wise,  sound  and  well 
considered  marketing  methods  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  because  it  means  not  one  terror- 
ized individual  fighting  for  his  life,  but  3,600 
growers  firmly  united  and  controlling  the 
situation,  the  huge  crop  was  absorbed  with- 
out a  tremor  to  business  nor  an  hour's  con- 
cern to  the  grower. 

The  Association  merely  expanded  its  mar- 


gle  hold  upon  industry.  Bankers  and  mer- 
chants elsewhere  may  be  dull  to  what  this 
means  for  their  line  of  business,  but  not  in 
the  raisin  country.  The  development  of 
the  raisin  business  has  helped  greatly  to 
make  Fresno  the  bustling,  rapidly  growing 
and  wholly  attractive  city  it  is;  the  im- 
posing building  of  the  Raisin  Associa- 
tion, fronting  the  handsome  city  square,  is 
a  Fresno  landmark  and  one  of  the  busiest 
places  in  that  busy  town. 

Citrus  fruits  and  raisins  have  no  monop- 
oly of  the  beneficent  principles  here  de- 
scribed. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  examples  of 
clean,  wise,  progressive  and  alert  business 
management  in  Cooperation  is  the  Califor- 
nia Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  which  is 
now  six  years  old  and  has  practically  re- 
made for  this  country  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing and  handling  almonds. 

The  worthy  fathers  of  the  old  Spanish 
missions  that  brought  to  California  the 


CL Cooperation  in  the  citrus  fruit  territory 
has  shown  the  growers  how  to  prevent  busi- 
ness  panics — No   more   hard   times  there. 


keting  operations   and  the   surplus  crop 
melted  away. 

This  year  it  had  added  wine  'grapes  to  its 
field  of  operations,  and  fears  were  expressed 
lest  the  unusual  product  of  these  grapes  at 
a  time  of  reduced  demand  might  mean 
trouble.  But  the  Association  marketed  the 
wine  grapes  also,  sending  them  East  to 
places  where  they  had  never  been  sent  be- 
fore. 

All  the  practical  results  so  far  seem  be- 
yond criticism,  though  old  time  Cooperators 
would  probably  continue  to  shake  the  heajd 
at  the  form  of  organization.  There  is  at 
present  outstanding  $1,046,400  of  Califor- 
nia Raisin  Association  stock.  All  these 
shares  are  held  in  a  voting  trust  of  twenty- 
five  trustees  chosen  by  the  stockholders  for  s 
terms  of  seven  years.  These  trustees  elect 
seven  directors,  who  are  the  active  manag- 
ers of  the  business.  Provision  is  made  to 
prevent  the  Association  from  getting  out  of 
the  hands  Of  actual  growers,  so  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  voting  trust  is  probably  safe 
enough,  though  exceedingly  unusual  in  co- 
operative societies. 

But,  anyway,  the  Speculator  and  Manipu- 
lator have  been  banished,  with  their  stran- 


orange,  olive  and  walnut,  transplanted  the 
almond  also,  and  demonstrated  that  in  the 
rich  soil  and  warm  air  it  would  thrive  as 
well  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Yet  for  many  years  it  was  a  tree  of  orna- 
ment and  not  much  of  utility,  until  some- 
body perceived  that  the  California  almond 
was  usually  superior  to  the  imported  and 
the  thing  might  therefore  have  great  com- 
mercial possibilities.  Soon  afterward 
almond  growing  sprang  up  as  a  developed" 
industry  and  great  areas  were  devoted  to  it. 

So  then  it  fared  exactly  like  the  orange 
and  the  raisin.  As  soon  as  the  California 
product  began  to  be  a  factor  in  the  general 
market,  down  swarmed  a  locust  horde  of 
buyers,  picked  off  the  fatness  and  bedevilled 
the  whole  business.  Certainly  it  is  impres- 
sive how  closely  one  of  these  stories  fol- 
lows another ;  no  one  can  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  are  dealing  with  fundamental 
laws  and  not  with  sporadic  instances.  See 
how  it  was  here. 

Thousands  of  acres  had  been  set  out  in 
almond  trees  by  ranchers,  most  of  them  in 
debt  and  mortgaged.  These  watched  and 
tended  the  trees  until  bearing  time  began, 
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when  the  buyer  arrived  and  gathered  all 
the  profit. 

He  was  in  a  combination  of  buyers  that 
had  fixed  prices  to  suit  themselves  and  at 
a  level  below  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
They  always  do  that.  They  are  doing  it 
now  in  wheat. 

So  the  almond  growers  went  the  way  the 
orange  growers  had  traversed  at  first  and 
formed  pools. 

We  have  spoken  of  pools  before  and  now 
we  had  better  see  what  they  are  and  how 
they  work. 

All  the  growers  in  a  district  come  to- 
gether and  agree  not  to  dispose  of  their 
product  to  buyers,  but  to  put  it  together  and 
hold  it  for  a  certain  price  and  no  less. 

They  cannot  get  a  cent  for  their  crop 
until  the  pool  is  sold  and  paid  for.  If  six 
months  pass  before  the  sale,  they  wait  six 
months.  They  may  be  in  desperate  need 
of  money;  they  must  wait  until  the  pool  is 
sold. 


stream  of  dismal  tidings.  They  tell  him  the 
pool  is  breaking  up,  the  market  prospects 
are  truly  alarming,  the  prune  crop  of  Pata- 
gonia is  enormous  this  year,  a  million  tons 
will  soon  be  on  their  way  from  Heligoland. 
They  exhibit  a  few  cable  despatches  that 
might  have  been  cooked  up  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  they  look  so  similar. 
Then  they  offer  him  6  cents  or  7,  spot  cash, 
and  the  poor  devil  falls  for  it.  What  else 
can  he  do? 

As  soon  as  they  get  one  member  the  rest 
are  easy.  Panic  spreads  from  ranch  to 
ranch,  the  unlucky  producers  fall  over  one 
another  in  their  mad  haste  to  get  to  cover, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  crop  the  buyers  can 
make  their  own  prices. 

Something  like  this  happened  to  the  Cali- 
fornia almond  crop  every  year  from  1898, 
when  the  first  pool  was  formed,  until  the 
spring  of  1900.  Then  Mr.  J.  P.  Dargitz, 
an  almond  grower  of  Acampo,  concluded 
that  he  had  had  about  enough  and  took 


C[The  raisin  growers  got  together  in  1913 
for  the  first  time  and  in  1915  their  Asso- 
ciation handled  $10,000,000  worth  of  raisins. 


A  pool  is  supposed  to  draw  the  fangs  of 
Manipulation  and  leave  it  helpless.  It  is  a 
simple-minded  device  and  never  has 
amounted  to  anything  except  that  it  has 
afforded  much  innocent  amusement  to  the 
buyers.  These  laugh  in  their  sleeves  when- 
ever they  hear  of  a  new  "pool"  and  when 
they  are  through  laughing  they  go  out  and 
knock  it  higher  than  a  kite.  This  refreshes 
their  minds  and  enables  them  to  resume 
with  new  vigor  their  task  of  skinning  the 
farmer.  As  you  will  see,  therefore,  it  will 
not  do  to  say  that  a  pool  does  no  good  to 
anybody.  Think  of  what  it  does  for  the 
buyer ! 

Suppose  (as  has  often  happened)  all  the 
prune  growers  in  a  district  form  a  pool  and 
fix  the  minimum  price  of  prunes  at  5  cents, 
which,  we  shall  say,  is  1  cent  more  than 
they  have  been  getting. 

The  buyers  go  gently  and  sweetly  about 
until  they  find  a  member  of  the  pool  that  is 
hard  up.  Interest  is  overdue  on  his  mort- 
gage, his  wife  is  sick  and  needs  medicine, 
one  of  his  horses  has  died  or  he  has  broken 
his  leg — any  old  thing  in  the  way  of  human 
misfortune  is  usually  good  enough. 

Into  his  distressed  ear  they  now  pour  a 


upon  himself  the  great  task  of  organizing 
the  growers  on  purely  cooperative  lines. 

And  here  I  should  like  to  underline  the 
fact  that  in  each  of  these  instances  men 
have  arisen  whose  deeds  have  battered  to 
bits  all  our  accepted  and  fat-witted  theories 
about  incentive,  initiative  and  motives. 
These  men  have  done  for  the  sake  of  the 
Common  Good  what  they  never  would  have 
done  for  the  sake  of  their  own  gain.  How 
do  you  account  for  that  ?  You  see  it  is  not 
true  that  old  beast  selfishness  and  the 
instincts  of  the  trough  are  the  strongest 
motives  in  human  life.  After  all,  a  man 
is  different  from  a  hog.  Personal  sacri- 
fice and  unselfishness  have  marked  every 
advance  of  the  cooperative  idea,  and  that 
fact  is  the  greatest  source  of  its  strength. 

Mr.  Dargitz  went  through  the  almond 
growing  districts  and  formed  eleven  local 
associations.  Then  he  called  a  meeting  of 
delegates  from  these  and  on  May  10,  1900, 
the  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange 
was  incorporated. 

The  organization  is  under  the  non-profit 
horticultural  law  of  California,  which  gives 
certain  advantages  to  societies  formed  to 
improve  product.    The  Exchange  seeks  to 
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improve  the  quality  of  almonds  by  better 
methods  of  handling  and  packing,  and.  has 
certainly  achieved  that  purpose. 

There  is  no  capital  stock  whether  in  the 
local  associations  or  the  central  exchange; 
Each  local  association  elects  a  representa- 
tive in  the  state  organization.  These  rep- 
resentatives choose  a  board  of  five  directors 
who  have  charge  of  the  work  of  the  ex- 
change. Local  associations  maintain  the 
warehouses  and  packing  and  shipping 
plants  and  funds  for  these  expenses  are 
contributed  by  the  members  according  to 
the  almond  acreage  of  each.  This  avoids; 
any  necessity  of  capital  stock. 

When  a  member  brings  almonds  to  a 
local  warehouse  they  are  weighed  and 
graded  in  his  presence  and  he  receives  for 
them  a  certificate  stating  the  grades  and 
the  exact  amount  furnished  of  each  grade. 

This  certificate  he  sends  to  the  central 
exchange  in  San  Francisco  and  gets  by 
return  mail  what  is  called  an  advance  on 


knew  that  the  plan  they  had  adopted  was 
absolutely  sound,  just  and  right,  and  they 
saw  that  it  would  be  ruined  unless  they  took 
a  great  personal  risk  in  its  behalf.  They 
went  down  into  their  own  pockets  and 
furnished  the  cash  on  which  the  first  year's 
business  was  conducted.  I  am  afraid  to  say 
how  much  some  of  them  strained  their 
private  means  and  imperilled  their  future, 
but  the  fact  is  if  the  plan  had  been  de- 
fective in  any  way  there  might  have  been 
some  picturesque  failures  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  that  year. 

The  plan  was  not  defective.  It  worked 
like  a  charm.  To-day  the  Exchange  has 
practically  unlimited  credit;  no  more  need 
of  personal  contributions  to  finance  the 
crop.  Checks  of  the  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change are  honored  wherever  they  are  pre- 
sented, and  sometimes  it  has  issued  $150,- 
000  of  them  before  a  dollar  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  commodities  it  has  sold. 

Yes,  the  scheme  worked  well.   It  greatly 


CThe  almond  growers  got  together  six 
years  ago  and  their  cooperation  has  remade 
the  business  of  growing  and  selling  almonds. 


his  shipment,  amounting  to  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  estimated  market  value  of  the 
shipment.  The  Exchange,  as  in  the  other 
cases  we  have  noted,  acts  as  the  selling 
agent,  and  collects  the  money.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  it  makes  up  its  accounts,  as- 
certains the  exact  cost  of  marketing,  de- 
ducts that  cost,  and  sends  the  rest  to  the 
local  associations,  which  divide  the  money 
among  their  members  according  to  the 
product  each  has  supplied. 

But  while  this  plan  obviated  capital  at 
the  local  warehouse  it  made  capital  very 
necessary  for  the  Exchange.  There  was 
that  80  per  cent,  that  must  be  advanced  as 
soon  as  the  shipping  receipt  arrived.  At 
first  the  whole  thing  seemed  likely  to  go  to 
wreck  on  that  rock.  Where  was  the  capi- 
tal to  come  from?  The  foolish  banks 
would  listen  to  no  such  scheme ;  it  was  a 
departure  from  pre-Adamite  paths;  and 
that  was  enough  to  damn  it.  Noah  didn't 
do  business  that  way,  nor  Jephtha,  king  of 
Israel.  So  the  banks  would  not  advance  a 
:ent  for  the  Exchange. 

But  the  representatives  of  the  local  as- 
sociations comprised  men  of  nerve  and  ex- 
perience.   They  had  an  inspiration;  they 


increased  the  receipts  of  the  growers,  and 
for  a  certain  very  good  reason  it  as  readily 
won  the  support  of  the  dealers. 

Now  here  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  appeal 
to  any  business  man — provided  he  has  a 
mind  penetrable  by  anything  except  an  ice 
pick.  Before  the  Exchange  came  into  the 
field  a  dealer  never  had  any  idea  on  one 
day  what  would  be  the  price  of  almonds 
on  the  next.  The  market  was  accustomed 
to  go  all  ways  for  Sunday.  A  dealer  might 
buy  almonds  at  10  cents  and  when  he  got 
them  into  his  store  the  price  might  drop 
to  7.  The  trade  was  harassed  with  inces- 
sant fluctuations  until  no  dealer  would  buy 
more  than  a  few  days'  supply  and  some 
dealers  would  not  buy  at  all. 

The  cause  of  these  insane  gyrations  was 
the  work  of  the  speculators.  They  con- 
trolled the  California  product  because  they 
were  its  only  buyers,  and  they  used  it  to 
force  the  market  up  and  down  to  suit  their 
own  purposes. 

Observe  the  difference.  In  these  days 
the  representatives  of  the  local  associations, 
constituting  the  Exchange,  come  together 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  consider 
prices.    The  Exchange  has  gathered  for 
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them  with  scientific  accuracy  the  fullest  in- 
formation about  crops  abroad  and  at  home, 
the  present  state  of  the  demand  and  its 
probabilities. 

On  this  they  determined  upon  a  price  that 
in  their  judgment  will  be  fair  and  will 
move  the  crop  promptly.  That  price  then 
becomes  the  basis  of  operations  for  the  sea- 
son. It  may  be  found  in  practice  to  vary  a 
little,  but  so  accurate  is  the  information  the 
Exchange  gets  that  the  fact  usually  justifies 
its  prediction.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
manipulation  of  prices,  no  trick  playing 
upon  the  market,  no  deals,  schemes  nor 
sleight-of-hand.  Everything  is  played  in  the 
open.  Every  dealer  knows  that  the  market 
is  safe  and  sane  and  he  buys  with  perfect 
confidence. 

For  the  fact  is  that  Cooperation  raises 
the  standard  of  business  morals.  That,  I 
believe,  is  unquestionable  and  universal. 
Men  that  do  business  for  the  Common  Good 
and  with  the  eyes  of  large  numbers  of 


received  by  the  producer  from  9  to  14 
cents;  but  nobody  that  ate  the  nuts  paid 
any  more  for  them.  The  only  difference 
to  the  consumer  was  that  he  got  a  better 
quality  of  almonds. 

In  five  years  the  percentage  of  Califor- 
nia almonds  in  the  American  market  has  in- 
creased from  12  to  20,  and  so  steady  is  the 
increase  now  and  so  surely  is  the  quality  of 
the  product  being  bettered,  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  years  when  the  California 
almond  will  command  the  entire  American 
market — provided  only  that  the  railroads 
shall  take  some  part  of  their  garrote  from 
the  neck  of  the  business. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  Cooperation. 

If  it  were  one  story  by  itself  you  might 
say  that  accident  or  good  luck  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  But  the  story  of  the 
almond  growers  is  repeated  in  the  story  of 
every  other  group  of  producers  that  has 
unseated  old  Every-Man-for-Himself  and 
turned  to  business  for  the  Common  Good. 


CLThe  same  thing  is  true  of  the  producers 
of  "English"  walnuts — in  fact  success  has  at- 
tended  all  efforts  to  work  for  common  good. 


their  fellows  upon  them  climb  a  long  way 
on  the  moral  ladder.  There  are  no  deals 
and  no  rebates  now  in  the  almond  industry 
of  California  and  the  producer  gets  what 
he  produces. 

That  is  why  I  made  that  remark  about 
the  mallet-headed  stupidity  of  bankers  and 
merchants  that  oppose  Cooperation.  As 
soon  as  old  Every-Man-for-Himself  is 
chased  out  of  a  market,  as  here,  the  market 
prices  steady  and  thereafter  keep  on  a  stable 
and  easily  ascertainable  basis. 

One  result  in  this  business*  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  al- 
monds in  the  United  States. 

The  Exchange  is  represented  by  brokers 
in  every  important  market  in  this  country, 
England  and  Canada.  It  has  sold  to  one 
dealer  in  one  season  more  than  $100,000 
worth  of  almonds  and  filled  a  single  order 
for  $50,000  worth.  It  has  developed  the 
demand  for  shelled  almonds,  built  at  a  cost 
of  $14,000  a  nut-shelling  plant  at  Sacra- 
mento, and  the  next  year  it  sold  $100,000  of 
this  product  on  the  Pacific  Coast  alone. 

Yet  the  price  to  the  consumers  has  not 
been  increased.  On  one  brand,  the  Non- 
pareil, Cooperation  has  raised  the  price 


That  is  the  next  fact  to  which  I  invite  the 
attention  of  those  that  have  still  a  linger- 
ing preference  for  the  methods  of  the  Pale- 
ozoic. 

When  the  citrus  fruit  growers  began 
their  fight  for  freedom  and  a  chance  in  the 
world  the  laws  of  California  were  so  fool- 
ishly or  knavishly  designed  that  while  you 
could  easily  organize  a  company  to  juggle 
stock,  cut  melons  or  perform  at  public  ex- 
pense the  other  feats  of  high  finance  you 
could  not  organize  any  kind  of  society  to 
do  business  only  for  the  general  welfare. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  stock  company 
feature  of  tire  earliest  attempts  at  Coopera- 
tion, a  feature  that,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
as  useful  as  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  wagon.  It 
was  put  in  to  comply  with  the  law,  foolish 
or  knavish. 

We  are  slow  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  not  quite  stationary.  Since 
that  time  the  California  law  has  been 
amended  so  that  associations  formed  to  do 
good  have  almost  as  fair  a  chance  as  com- 
panies organized  to  swindle,  loot  and  de- 
fraud. 

We  come  now  to  a  society  organized  un- 
der this  amended  law  and  affording  an  ex- 
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cellent  example  of  the  modern  or  clarified 
system  of  marketing  and  doing  business. 

I  suppose  that  in  our  loose- jointed  speech 
we  insist  upon  calling  our  favorite  kind  of 
walnuts  "English"  because  they  are  not 
English  at  all  but  Persian  first  and  then 
Continent  of  Europe  afterwards.  Few  of 
these  walnuts  grow  in  England  and  none 
come  thence  to  us.  But  anyway,  they 
are  in  California  a  very  important  article 
of  produce  and  commerce.  You  will  prob- 
ably be  astonished  to  learn  that  in  this  year 
of  191 6  not  fewer  than  30,000,000  pounds 
of  walnuts  will  be  shipped  out  of  California, 
that  great  sums  of  money  are  invested  in 
the  industry  and  large  areas  given  over  to 
it.  You  may  notice,  however,  that  in  recent 
years  the  walnuts  you  eat  have  been  grow- 
ing larger,  better  and  more  attractive  in 
appearance.  All  these  facts  hang  together 
in  this  narrative. 

The  walnut  business  began  in  California 
in  1893  and  the  total  shipments  for  the  first 


came  from  Italy,  France  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  The  California  product 
was  plainly  better  and  the  Speculators 
swooped  down  to  possess  it. 

To  grow  walnuts  in  California  costs 
about  6  cents  a  pound.  It  was  the  story 
of  citrus  (and  wheat)  repeated  on  a  smaller 
scale.  The  buyers  worked  in  unison,  beat 
down  the  price  for  the  grower,  hoisted  it 
for  the  consumer,  and  shared  a  loot  that 
was  perfectly  lovely.  With  the  usual  fab- 
ricated tales  of  enormous  crops  abroad, 
overstocked  markets,  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  like  devices  familiar  on  chambers  of 
commerce  and  boards  of  trade  they  made 
a  low  level  and  then  compelled  every  pro- 
ducer to  come  to  it  or  use  his  crop  for 
fuel. 

'  In  these  ways  they  made  the  current  price 
5  cents  a  pound  to  the  producer  and  25 
cents  a  pound  to  the  consumer. 

This  lasted  some  years  until  the  growers 


ft  The  cooperation  of  these  producers  as 
told  on  these  pages  has  served  the  con- 
sumer— that  follows  naturally — see  for  yourself. 


year  were  fifteen  cars — sent  away  on  com- 
mission. 

As  before  observed  in  these  chronicles, 
whenever  you  find  a  product  handled  on  the 
commission  gouge  plan,  whether  it  be  wheat 
or  barley  or  walnuts  or  what  else,  you  will 
always  find  the  same  conditions  of  evil  at- 
tending it.  You  will  find  the  grower  get- 
ting very  little,  the  Speculator  and  Manipu- 
lator getting  very  much,  while  the  poor  old 
consumer  is  favored  with  a  decayed,  ho- 
cussed  or  inferior  product. 

There  is  no  sense  in  the  commission 
gouge  plan.  It  is  a  direct  inheritance  from 
j  the  days  when  the  Moorish  pirates  used  to 
!  exact  toll  from  every  ship  that  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
medieval  barons  forced  tribute  from  every 
traveler  on  the  highways.  It  is  an  ancient 
extortion  that  survives  to-day  only  because 
its  victims  have  not  revolted  against  it  as 
people  revolted  against  the  pirates  and  the 
barons. 

California  walnuts  were  another  Good 
Thing  to  the  tribute-gathering  highway- 
men of  the  commercial  world.  Walnuts  are 
almost  a  staple  commodity.  Most  of  the 
walnuts  that  were  then  eaten  in  America 


were  ready  to  go  through  the  next  stage  of 
evolution,  represented  by  "pools." 

Each  district  had  its  separate  pool;  to 
make  one  great  pool  of  the  entire  state's 
product  was  out  of  the  question;  and  the 
astute  manipulators  did  not  overlook  the 
opportunity  thus  offered.  They  played  one 
pool  against  another. 

One  pool  would  fix  its  selling  price  at  12 
cents,  another  at  10.  All  the  buyers  would 
descend  upon  the  second  pool  and  take  up 
its  product  but  not  one  would  go  near  the 
first  pool.  Week  after  week  would  pass, 
the  end  of  the  season  would  be  in  sight, 
the  first  pool  had  not  sold  a  pound  of  wal- 
nuts, its  members  had  not  received  a  cent 
of  returns.  In  this  desperate  situation 
there  would  be  nothing  left  but  surrender, 
and  when  that  pool  had  run  up  the  white 
flag  whatever  others  might  be  left  accepted 
anything  they  could  get,  and  prices  sank  so 
low  you  would  have  to  take  soundings  to 
find  them. 

Now  this,  according  to  the  club-footed 
theory  of  the  competitive  system,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Good  Business.  It  isn't  good 
business  at  all,  but  very  bad  business.  In 
this  instance,  while  the  manipulators  made 
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money  they  kept  the  market  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  ague,  being  chills  succeeded  by 
fever,  and  nobody  knew  where  he  was  at. 
Any  man  with  a  symptom  of  sense  could 
see  that  this  could  not  last.  The  only  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  manipulators  would 
be  beaten  off  or  the  walnut  trees  cut  down. 

The  climax  came  only  three  or  four  years 
ago.  All  the  pools  that  year  had  agreed 
to  stick  out  for  a  certain  price:  14  cents  or 
nothing.  Each  pool  had  its  own  selling 
agent,  and  some  selling  agents  were  smarter 
than  others.  The  smart  agents  got  rid  of 
their  products,  but  two  pools  were  left  with 
their  walnuts  unsold.  They  dropped  their 
price  to  11  cents,  agreement  or  no  agree- 
ment, and  that  abolished  the  last  pool  in 
California  walnuts. 

The  next  spring  the  producers  got  to- 
gether and  formed  the  California  Walnut 
Growers  Association,  purely  cooperative. 
There  is  no  capital  stock.  Practically  all 
the  growers  of  the  state  are  members  of 


their  net  returns,  which  means  the  total 
market  price  less  actual  selling  expenses, 
reached  the  growers  they  had  received  on 
the  average  twice  as  much  as  they  received 
under  the  old  system  of  Every  Man  for 
Himself. 

Here  also  Cooperation  has  been  the 
only  shield  between  the  industry  and  ruin- 
ous market  conditions.  The  war  shut  up 
for  the  walnuts  of  France  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  entire  markets  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope, and  the  American  grower  was  there- 
fore threatened  with  a  flood  of  the- foreign 
product  suddenly  loosed  upon  him.  The 
Association  promptly  met  the  situation,  the 
market  remained  steady  and  all  business 
shared  the  benefit. 

One  of  the  methods  the  Association  uses 
to  enlarge  its  market  and  overcome  these 
emergencies  is  judicious  advertising,  of 
which  it  does  much,  always  increasing  the 
world's  knowledge  of  the  California  walnut. 

Last  year  it  hit  upon  the  device  of  offer- 


CLThe  old  story  of  marketing  is  always  a 
failure  compared  with  the  new  way — turn 
back — read   this   story — you'll   see.    Try  it. 


the  twenty-two  local  associations.  These 
own  and  operate  the  bleaching  plants  and 
warehouses,  built  with  money  contributed 
proportionately  by  the  members.  Each  lo- 
cal association  elects  a  director  of  the  cen- 
tral association  and  the  rest  of  the  organi- 
zation follows  the  models  before  outlined. 

Advances  are  made  to  the  growers  on 
every  consignment  of  walnuts  they  deliver 
at  a  warehouse.  The  central  agency  sells 
to  jobbers,  retaining  10  per  cent,  of  its  col- 
lections for  selling  expenses.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  there  is  an  accounting  and  all 
balances  are  divided.  Actual  selling  ex- 
penses are  found  to  average  between  4  and 
5  per  cent. 

One  of  the  many  solid  advantages  of 
these  cooperative  methods  is  that  they  in-  , 
troduce  fixed,  reasonable  and  recognized 
grades  upon  which  producers,  dealers  and 
consumers  can  alike  depend  and  thereby 
they  make  prices  stable  and  rational.  They 
abolish  the  intolerable  grading  wrongs  of 
which  the  Northwestern  wheat  growers  so 
justly  complain.  It  was  so  here.  Last  year 
the  walnuts  of  the  Association  were  mar- 
keted according  to  grades  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  13^2  to  iyl/2  cents  a  pound.  When 


ing  walnuts  by  brands  in  cartons.  The  ex- 
periment was  viewed  in  some  quarters  as 
foolhardy.  Walnuts  never  had  been  sold 
that  way  and  therefore  never  could  be.  But 
the  Association  manager  persevered  and  in 
the  first  twelve  months  sold  millions  of 
these  cartons. 

A  bit  of  tactics  so  excellent  would  never 
have  been  struck  out  by  old  Every  Man  for 
Himself.  Yet  see  how  it  advantages  the 
public.  In  the  old  days  a  clerk  used  to 
scoop  for  you  dirty  and  blackened  walnuts 
from  a  bin  on  the  floor.  Now  you  ge' 
scientifically  cleaned,  bright  walnuts,  pack 
for  you,  and  buying  by  brand  know  exact 
what  you  are  getting. 

You  will  observe  that  through  all  thes 
stories  runs  one  thread  of  common  experi 
ence. 

The  old  system  of  marketing,  the  helter- 
skelter  way  still  used  for  99  per  cent,  of 
the  farmer's  products,  proved  in  each  in- 
stance to  be  merely  ruinous. 

Cooperation  rescued  the  industry,  gave 
to  the  producer  the  full  value  of  his  prod-^ 
uct,  injured  nobody,  helped  everybody. 

So  it  does  everywhere  and  so  it  will. 

Why  do  we  hesitate  about  it? 


This  is  the  second  story  by  a  mining  engineer  whose  eyes  were  shot  out  by  a 
treacherous  Mexican,  as  we  related  in  our  January  issue.  His  first  story  brought 
us  some  thirty  letters  from  readers  who  liked  it  and  admired  a  writer  who  had 
pluck  enough  to  start  to  earn  his  living  by  stories  of  mining  life  as  he  had  experi- 
enced it. 


WHITE  Bob  had  arrived  over  near 
Uintah  Peak  after  several  days 
of  continuous  traveling.  He  in- 
tended to.  do  some  hurried  prospecting  be- 
fore the  heavy  blankets  of  winter  snow 
covered  the  towering  mountain  ranges. 

The  old  man  was  unable,  however,  to  lo- 
cate any  of  the  rich  ore  some  of  the  boys 
in  camp  had  shown  him,  which  they  had 
assured  the  old  prospector  had  come  from 
the  Uintah  Peak  District. 

The  medium-sized,  well-knit  old  prospec- 
tor's name  was  Robert  Roberts.  He  was 
better  known,  however,  by  the  name  of 
White  Bob,  because  of  his  snow-white  hair 
and  long,  well-kept  white  beard.  Some- 
times, though,  the  boys  called  him  "Bob 
White"  on  account  of  his  peculiar  habit 
of  imitating  the  desert  quail. 

The  past  two  days  had  looked  very 
threatening,  during  which  time  the  old  man 
spread  his  blankets  out  under  some  tower- 
ing pine  trees. 

Early  the  following  morning  the  snow  be- 
gan to  fall  and  rapidly  covered  the  ground. 

"Tony,  we're  mixed  up  in  a  blizzard,  and 
only  a  bird  could  find  its  way  back  to 
camp  through  this  heavy  snowfall,"  Bob 
White  commented  to  his  sturdy  little  burro. 

With  an  axe  the  old  man  cut  down  some 
trees  and  soon  had  a  rough  cabin  con- 
structed, large  enough  for  Tony  as  well  as 
himself.  The  intelligent  little  animal  at 
once  took  shelter  inside. 


During  the  night  the  storm  broke,  by 
which  time  everything  had  been  snowed 
under  as  high  as  the  old  prospector's  waist; 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  how  deep 
the  drifts  had  become,  but  unquestionably 
they  were  many  times  deeper. 

PROVISIONS  with  the  old  prospector 
were  rather  scarce,  because  he  had 
only  outfitted  for  a  short  trip.  He  divided 
his  small  stock  of  rations  liberally  with  the 
burro,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  animal's 
strength  as  much  as  possible. 

At  daybreak  the  two  began  plowing  their 
way  through  the  thick  snow,  taking  with 
them  only  the  articles  they  could  not  well 
do  without. 

Out  of  the  canvas  that  he  used  to  cover 
the  pack,  the  old  prospector  made  a  pair  of 
snow  shoes,  and  with  some  gunny  sacks 
the  burro's  hoofs  were  bound  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  animal  could  travel 
easier.  All  morning  they  trudged  through 
the  heavy  snow,  making  but  slow  prog- 
ress. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  arrived  at  the 
top  of  a  ridge  known  as  "Windy  Point," 
because  of  the  violent  gusts  of  wind  that 
'  passed  over  its  bald,  rocky  top,  hurling 
great  quantities  of  small  stones  and  gravel 
down  the  steep  mountain  side.  Only  those 
forced  to  it  by  the  most  desperate  circum- 
stances, such  as  Old  Bob  White  was  now 
in,  would  have  ever  thought  of  crossing 
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this  well-known,  but  much  dreaded  land- 
mark at  such  a  time. 

Even  the  old  prospector,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  the  hardships  of  the  life  he  had  been 
leading,  through  a  long  number  of  years, 
was  compelled  to  pant  for  lack  of  breath 
as  he  topped  the  ridge  of  Windy  Point. 

"Tony,  little  boy,"  he  muttered,  "we've 
made  it.  A  few  hundred  yards  more, 
though,  and  I  reckon  both  of  us  would  have 
had  to  hit  the  back  trail." 

The  old  prospector's  heart  throbbed  vio- 
lently as  he  stood  there  on  the  summit. 
"Tony,"  he  suddenly  gasped,  "there's  some- 
one caught  out  here  beside  ourselves." 

His  keen  eyes  fixed  themselves  upon  a 
long,  gray,  spiral  column  of  smoke,  which 
in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  West 
slowly  wound  its  way  skyward,  seemingly 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  ridge. 

GHT  had  veiled  the  immense  mountain 
ranges  with  an  impenetrable  darkness 
before  the  two  came  within  sight  of  a  blaz- 
ing camp-fire,  which  had  been  hidden  from 
their  view  by  a  barren,  jagged  rocky  peak. 

"It's  easy  to  see,  Tony,  they  have  no 
cabin,  or  the  fire  would  not  be  outside,"  he 
commented  slowly.  "It's  strange,  just 
downright  strange,"  he  added,  "why  any- 
one should  stay  in  such  a  place  with  the 
chances  so  much  against  their  getting  out 
alive  if  another  storm  comes  up." 

From  time  to  time  a  figure  passed  be- 
tween the  old  man  and  the  fire.  Bob  White 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  but  the 
sound  did  not  carry  that  far.  He  was  sure 
there  would  have  been  some  reply  if  the 
form  at  the  fire  had  heard  him. 

Again  the  snow  fell  heavily  and  only 
at  long  intervals  could  the  old  prospector 
see  the  light.  He  was  holding  his  course, 
however,  as  near  as  possible  to  where  he 
expected  to  strike  the  fire. 

Shortly  before  midnight  White  Bob  had 
come  near  enough  to  the  blaze  to  make  out 
two  figures  huddled  under  a  rough  lean-to, 
constructed  of  some  poles,  placed  against 
the  lower  branches  of  a  small  pine  tree. 

The  cry  with  which  he  endeavored  to 
hail  them  died  within  his  throat.  His  mind 
became  suddenly  dazed,  a  bewildered  ex-  v 
pression  overspreading  his  face.  The 
longer  the  old  man  looked,  the  more  con- 
vinced was  he  that  the  strain  of  the  last 
few  days  had  mentally  unbalanced  him. 

Mechanically  White  Bob  stepped  back- 
wards and  touched  the  burro.  He  ran 
his  fingers  over  the  donkey's  head  and 


neck,  whispering  in  the  animal's  ear  a 
command  to  move. 

Tony  seemed  to  understand,  for  he 
turned  his  brown  eyes  full  upon  the  old 
man  and  instantly  brayed  loudly.  To  the 
tension-wrought  mind  of  the  prospector  the 
sound  appeared  louder  than  anything  he 
had  ever  heard  in  his  life. 

The  larger  figure  jumped  to  its  feet, 
straightened  up  with  a  tremendous  start  and 
gazed  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  The 
small  form  stirred  slightly  at  the  noise 
but  did  not  arise. 

"Hike,  Tony,  hike,"  blurted  Bob  Roberts 
to  his  faithful  little  burro,  "for  I  think  we 
are  needed  here  a  heap." 

ITH  a  powerful  lunge  he  bounded  in- 
to an  immense  snow  drift,  the  little 
animal  eagerly  following  close  behind.  The 
last  few  yards  were  covered  with  every 
ounce  of  energy  Bob  White  possessed.  He 
staggered  forward  as  he  neared  the  fire,  his 
arms  stretched  before  him. 

"My  God,  woman,  what  are  you  doing 
way  out  here,  miles  and  miles  from  the 
nearest  house !"  whispered  Bob  Roberts 
hoarsely. 

It  did  not  take  the  old  prospector's  ex- 
perienced eyes  a  great  while  to  see  that 
continued  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  had 
gradually  left  their  imprints  upon  her  frail 
form. 

The  cry  of  "Mamma,  mamma,"  suddenly 
interrupted  her  reply.  Without  another 
word  to  the  woman  Old  Bob  hastily 
dropped  to  his  knees  beside  the  child, 
wrapped  in  a  large  blanket  under  the  rough 
shed.  Its  pale,  emaciated  form  stirred  the 
heart  of  the  prospector  deeply. 

With  a  jerk  the  grub  sack  was  pulled 
from  the  pack  saddle,  the  small  package  of 
coffee  opened  and  a  heaping  handful  of  its 
contents  dropped  into  the  small  coffee  pot 
by  the  old  man.  To  this  Bob  White  from 
time  to  time  added  handfuls  of  snow,  until 
he  had  enough  melted  for  several  cups. 

"You  will  help  us  reach  home,  won't  you, 
sir?"  said  the  woman  appealingly,  gazing 
squarely  into  Bob  Robert's  steel  gray  eyes. 
He  looked  at  her  gently  and  murmured  de- 
terminedly, "Ma'am,  Tony  and  I  will  get 
you  and  the  youngster  out  of  here,  or  else 
the  boys  over  in  camp  will  be  saying,  'An- 
other one  has  gone  over  the  range.'  " 

When  the  coffee  had  warmed  she  told 
him  her  story. 

"A  number  of  days  ago  I  induced  my 
husband  to  make  a  trip  to  the  other  side 
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of  this  mountain  range,  where  I  learned 
some  very  valuable  ranch  land  was  open 
for  location. 

"We  had  not  been  very  happy,"  she  said 
hesitatingly.  "My  husband  had  associated 
with  bad  companions  and  I  hoped  if  we 
came  out  here  he  would  become  as  he  used 
to  be.  When  we  arrived  at  the  beautiful, 
green  little  valley,  nestling  among  the  foot- 
hills, my  heart  throbbed  with  pleasure. 

"It  was  of  short  duration,  however,  for 
with  violent  oaths  my  husband,  whose  name 
is  James  Wallace  growled,  'So  this  is  what 
you  brought  me  here  to  see,  is  it  ?' 

"Without  another  word  he  guided  the 
horses  beside  a  little  spring,  unharnessed 
them  and  said  decisively,  "In  the  morning 
we  return  to  camp." 

"I  pleaded  and  begged  that  he  would  re- 
consider his  decision,  saying  I  would  use 
every  bit  of  money  I  possessed,  which 
would  be  ample  to  stock  the  ranch.  His 
surly  answer  showed  me  plainly  enough 
that  his  mind  was  set  on  going  back  to  his 
old  wild  ways. 

"A  short  distance  from  here,  on  our  way 
home  again,  one  of  the  horses  balked.  My 
husband,  in  a  terrible  rage,  beat  the  horse 
unmercifully,  beat  it  until  the  poor  animal 
dropped  in  its  tracks. 

"In  the  morning  it  was  snowing  heavily. 
James  placed  the  child  and  myself  upon 
the  remaining  horse,  together  with  only  a 
limited  supply  of  provisions,  as  we  had  to 
leave  the  greater  portion  behind.  We  took 
a  short  cut  across  the  mountains  to  town. 
After  we  had  arrived  at  this  spot,  he  ex- 
plained how  easy  it  would  be  for  him  to 
make  his  way  to  the  camp  on  the  horse, 
and  return  with  help  in  a  day  or  so." 

/"^LD  Bob  Roberts  clenched  his  gnarled 
hands  and  gazed  steadily  into  the 
glowing  coals  of  the  camp-fire. 

"He  could  have  made  it  to  camp  and 
back  again,  Ma'am,  easy  enough,  with  only 
that  few  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  I 
reckon,"  blurted  Old  Bob,  "he  didn't  want 
to,  or  he  would  have  been  here  now  with 
more  than  a  hundred  of  the  boys,  to  see 
that  you  and  the  kid  would  get  across  the 
range  alive." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that  of  him,  sir,"  cried  the 
woman,  but  right  down  in  her  heart  the  old 
prospector  felt  her  thoughts  were  as  his. 

An  angry  glare  hardened  Bob  Roberts' 
kindly  eyes  and  a  blush  shot  across  his 
weather-beaten,  leathery  countenance.  His 
hands  worked  nervously.    With  the  great- 


est difficulty  he  refrained  from  expressing 
the  words  that  arose  to  his  lips. 

Forcing  a  smile  he  said,  "We  won't  talk 
any  more  about  it  now,  Ma'am.  You  and 
that  little  kiddie  must  have  something  to 
eat.  Then  I'll  fix  up  camp  a  little  better. 
After  a  nice  comfortable  rest  things  won't 
look  so  terrible  bad  as  they  do  now." 

He  went  on  with  assumed  gaiety,  "We're 
going  to  get  out  of  here  all  right.  Don't 
you  worry  none." 

Two  hours  later  the  woman  and  child 
were  peacefully  sleeping  upon  quantities  of 
soft  pine  boughs,  spread  over  the  ground. 
Above,  the  lean-to  was  thoroughly  covered 
by  immense  pine  branches,  held  in  place 
with  small  logs.  A  blazing  fire  roared  out- 
side, filling  the  rude  shelter  with  a  pleasant 
warmth. 

Across  the  old  prospector's  mind  there 
flashed  the  image  of  a  tall,  over-dressed, 
powerfully  built  young  man.  He  suddenly 
recollected  the  name,  "James  Wallace." 
Bob  Roberts  only  knew  him  slightly. 

"Tony,"  he  mused  thoughtfully,  "that  is 
the  big  strapping  youngster  who  tries  to 
pose  as  a  bad  man.  Something  really  bad 
is  going  to  happen  to  him,  though,  should 
we  get  across  the  trail  alive  and  tell  the 
boys  what  he  has  done." 

The  child  moved  uneasily,  opened  her 
eyes  and  stared  at  Bob  White,  her  childlike 
expression  sinking  deep  into  the  old  man's 
heart. 

A  look  of  indescribable  horror  was 
stamped  in  every  line  of  her  young  fea- 
tures. "You  struck  my  mamma."  "You 
killed  the  horse,"  she  sobbed,  shuddering 
while  she  spoke. 

rPHE  terrified  glare  in  her  eyes  softened. 

She  blinked  spasmodically  and  now 
fully  awake,  looked  steadily  at  Bob  Roberts, 
who  was  gazing  tenderly  down  at  her. 

"Poor  little  dear,  poor  little  dear,"  mur- 
mured Bob  soothingly,  "you  have  been 
dreaming,  kiddie." 

With  a  sudden  jump  the  child  arose  to 
her  feet  and  threw  her  arms  around  the 
old  prospector's  neck.  Her  lips  found  his 
and  she  sobbed  passionately,  "I  like  you,  I 
like  you.  You  will  see  that  my  mamma 
and  I  are  taken  home,  won't  you?" 

Tears  welled  up  in  the  old  man's  eyes. 
He  crushed  the  child  to  his  breast  and 
stammered,  his  voice  choking  with  emotion, 
"Yes,  little  girl,  with  the  help  of  God  I 
will." 

He  laid  her  tenderly  back  upon  the  pine 
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boughs,  spread  the  blanket  over  her  and 
saw  a  smile  flit  across  her  lips  while  she 
slept. 

Dawn,  in  a  long  gray  streak,  came  over 
the  rugged  mountain  range.  Old  Bob 
White  looked  out  from  under  the  lean-to 
thoughtfully,  before  he  stepped  into  the 
still  falling  snow  and  threw  more  wood 
upon  the  fire. 

Bob  Roberts'  face  assumed  a  grave  ex- 
pression as  he  watched  the  snow  falling 
heavily,  which  caused  its  depths  to  grow 
larger  and  larger  hourly. 

"Did  you  say  it  was  not  a  great  dis- 
tance from  here  to  where  ydu  left  the 
wagon,  Ma'am?"  asked  Bob  White,  after  a 
hasty  breakfast  had  been  prepared  and  eaten. 

"Probably  not  more  than  a  mile  down 
the  canyon,  sir,"  replied  the  woman. 

"We  need  something  from  back  there," 
stated  the  old  man  brusquely.  "I  will 
bring  back  the  things  we've  got  to  have 
for  this  trip." 

He  buttoned  his  mackinaw  closer  about 
him,  stepped  onto  his  snow  shoes,  and 
then  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  started  down 
the  deep  canyon,  Mrs.  Wallace,  the  child 
and  the  burro  watching  his  disappearing 
figure  lose  itself  in  the  thick  snow  flakes. 

SHORTLY   after   noon   the   little  girl 
shouted  gleefully,  "Mamma,  mamma, 
Uncle  Bob's  coming  back !" 

Immediately  the  mother  turned  her  head 
and  beheld  the  prospector  coming  slowly 
toward  them.  Strapped  securely  upon  his 
back  he  carried  a  large  bundle,  which  at 
a  glance  she-  knew  were  the  provisions  her 
husband  had  left  behind. 

Try  as  she  might,  though,  Mrs.  Wallace 
could  not  imagine  what  the  long,  dark  ob- 
ject the  old  man  trailed  behind  him  was 
needed  for.  Not  until  White  Bob  stopped 
at  the  fire  did  she  understand.  Then  with 
a  shudder  she  turned  her  head. 

Noticing  the  sad  expression  on  her  coun- 
tenance he  said  simply,  "There  was  no 
other  way,  Ma'am,  it  had  to  be  done.  We 
just  had  to  have  that  horse-hide  for  a  to- 
boggan." 

A  rude  frame  was  constructed  with  the 
aid  of  a  pocket  knife  and  an  axe,  the  horse- 
hide  being  stretched  over  this.  He  placed 
the  primitive  toboggan  behind  the  lean-to 
after  he  had  finished  it  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  Almost  exhausted  he  dropped  be- 
side the  burro,  pillowed  his  head  upon  a 
pack  saddle  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

Not  until  two  days  later  did  the  old  pros- 


pector deem  it  advisable  to  try  crossing  the 
range  to  the  little  mining  camp.  During 
the  time  they  had  been  obliged  to  remain 
in  their  enforced  encampment  Bob  White 
made  a  rough  pair  of  snow  shoes  for  Mrs. 
Wallace. 

With  assumed  good  nature  the  old  man 
laughingly  remarked,  "This  ain't  a  bad  lay- 
out at  all,  Ma'am.  You'll  do  splendid  on  the 
snow  shoes.  Tony  and  myself  can  easily 
.drag  Dorothy  and  the  outfit  along  on  the 
toboggan.  There  will  be  plenty  of  chances 
for  you  to  ride  with  your  daughter.  It 
won't  be  any  trick  at  all  to  pull  a  pretty 
heavy  load  over  the  level  ground,  when- 
ever we  strike  it.  Going  down  hill  will  be 
a  regular  picnic,  too,  so  in  both  cases  you 
can  rest  up  on  the  toboggan." 

The  trip  proved  to  be  a  very  difficult  one. 
Before  nightfall  the  weather  cleared  up, 
to  be  followed  by  an  intense  cold.  In  one 
way  this  was  a  decided  advantage,  as  it 
kept  the  snow  from  sticking  to  the  to- 
boggan. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not, 
however,  for  it  meant  numerous  stops  to 
warm  their  numbed  bodies.  At  night  the 
old  man  camped  in  the  shelter  of  the 
spreading  pine  forest,  where  he  constructed 
a  rough  abode,  felling  sufficient  trees  to 
keep  a  roaring  fire  burning. 

Their  scanty  provisions  were  hoarded 
with  the  greatest  care.  Even  with  the 
strictest  economy,  however,  the  last  two 
days  were  covered  with  only  enough  food 
to  keep  the  little  girl  from  starving  out- 
right. 

AFTER  five  days  of  continual  hardship 
Tony  and  Old  Bob  Roberts  finally 
limped  into  the  little  mining  camp  of  "Bald 

Eagle." 

Willing  hands  lifted  the  unconscious 
woman  and  child  from  the  toboggan  and 
carried  them  within  the  nearest  house. 

"Look  after  Tony,  Pete,"  panted  Bob 
Roberts  to  an  acquaintance.  "Don't  you 
bother  about  me,  boys,"  he  continued 
huskily. 

With  tottering  steps  and  set  eyes  the  old 
man  lurched  along  the  snow-covered  street 
toward  the  "Golden  Rod  Hotel,"  by  which 
name  the  only  saloon  in  camp  was  known 
among  the  miners. 

A  silent  wave  of  the  hand  by  Pete  pre- 
vented Bob's  numerous  acquaintances  from 
following  him.  "Let  him  alone,  he  don't 
want  to  be  bothered,"  grunted  Pete,  "the 
old  man's  got  something  more  on  his  mind 
than  we  know  about." 
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They  all  questioningly  watched  the  old 
prospector  stumble  into  the  saloon. 

Bob  White  reeled  and  fell  forward  when 
his  hand  released  itself  from  the  door 
knob.  Getting  to  his  feet  he  walked  un- 
steadily to  the  bar,  against  which  leaned 
the  one  man,  whom  above  all  others  he 
wished  to  meet.  Steadying  himself  against 
the  rough  counter  he  glared  savagely  at 
the  man  gaily  laughing  with  the  bar-tender. 

"What's  biting  you,  Old  White  Locks?" 
growled  Jim  Wallace,  carelessly  running 
his  eyes  over  the  old  prospector. 

"You're  Jim  Wallace,  ain't  you?"  asked 
the  old  man. 

"What's  that  to  you?"  answered  Wallace 
with  a  snarl. 

"Quite  a  lot  you  will  find  out  before  the 
boys  get  through  with  you,"  replied  White 
Bob,  in  a  dry,  hard  whisper. 

JIM  WALLACE  scowled  ominously  at 
the  old  man.    He  demanded  angrily, 
"What's  that  you  say,  old  snow  bird?" 

Word  for  word  Bob  Roberts  repeated  his 
statement,  adding,  "Wallace,  you're  going  to 
be  bad  hurt  before  a  great  while.  Maybe 
you  can  explain  why  you  left  your  wife 
and  kid  on  the  other  side  of  the  range?" 

A  fear-stricken  gleam  replaced  the  sav- 
age expression  in  the  younger  man's  shift- 
ing gaze. 

"They're  with  friends  of  mine  over  on  a 
ranch,"  he  blurted  quickly. 

"That's  what  you  told  the  people  here  in 
camp,  I  reckon,"  thundered  Old  Bob. 
"Sometimes,  though,  you  make  mistakes. 
This  one's  going  to  put  you  across  a  dif- 
ferent range  from  the  one  your  wife  and 
kid  just  traveled." 

Wallace's  right  hand  dropped  to  his  side 
and  nervously  fingered  a  bulging  object 
concealed  beneath  his  coat.  An  angry  flush 
crossed  his  cheeks,  followed  by  a  deathly 
pallor.  For  a  full  minute  he  stared  stupidly 
into  old  Bob  White's  frost-bitten  counte- 
nance. 

"It's  a  damn  lie!"  he  snapped.  "I  don't 
know  what  you  are  driving  at,  you  lying 
old  coyote!" 

Bob  Roberts'  steel-gray  eyes  took  on  a 
savage  expression.  His  knees  shook  and 
only  with  difficulty  he  kept  himself  from 
falling  to  the  floor.  In  a  cold,  hard  voice 
he  gasped,  "I  brought  your  wife  and  kid 
into  town  alive.  Think  it  over  for  the 
few  minutes  you  have  left  to  live." 

Wallace's  revolver  came  from  its  holster 
with  a  jerk.    Before  it  was  raised,  how- 


ever, Bob  White  launched  himself  straight 
at  the  younger  man's  hand.  The  weapon 
clattered  upon  the  rough  board  floor.  Bob 
Roberts  grappled  with  his  powerful  an- 
tagonist, using  every  ounce  of  his  remain- 
ing strength  to  keep  from  being  thrown 
to  the  ground.  He  knew  he  was  but  a 
weakling  in  the  arms  of  this  strong  man. 

A  TRICK  flashed  through  Old  Bob's  alert 
mind,  learned  when  he  was  a  school 
boy.  It  consisted  in  allowing  a  man  to  al- 
most reach  an  article  upon  the  ground.  A 
violent  shove  would  then  be  administered, 
causing  him  to  fall  sprawling  beyond. 

"You've  got  me,  you've  got  me,"  groaned 
the  old  prospector,  releasing  his  hold  and 
falling  to  the  floor.  With  a  bellow  of  rage 
Wallace  shouted,  "You're  my  meat  now, 
Old  White  Locks,"  and  sprang  towards  the 
revolver. 

Before  his  fingers  could  touch  it,  Bob 
White  pushed  him  forcibly  over  the  gun. 
Wallace  stumbled  and  fell  against  the  side 
of  the  building.  Before  he  regained  his 
feet  the  old  man's  gnarled  fingers  clutched 
the  revolver. 

His  antagonist  wheeled  upon  him  with  a 
heavy  bar-room  chair,  firmly  held  in  both 
hands,  high  above  his  head.  A  quick  re- 
port echoed  through  the  low  log  room,  to 
be  followed  by  another  and  still  a  third. 

Wallace's  face  worked  convulsively,  he 
swayed  unsteadily  and  then  crashed  down- 
ward. The  uplifted  chair  fell  among  the 
numerous  bottles  and  glasses  behind  the 
long  pine  bar  in  its  descent. 

"My  God,  my  God,  I've  killed  him!" 
groaned  old  Bob,  looking  at  the  man  who 
was  morally  guilty  of  the  crudest  murder, 
and  would  now  do  no  more  harm. 

He  turned  appealingly  to  the  bartender. 
"He  deserved  it,  Andy;  God  knows  he  de- 
served it.  If  you'd  seen  the  woman  and 
child  deserted  and  waiting  for  death,  you'd 
understand. 

The  door  flew  open  and  a  crowd  of  ten- 
der-hearted friends  full  of  sympathy  rushed 
into  the  little  saloon. 

Pete's  brawny  arms  gently  lifted  the  old 
man  from  the  floor  and  carried  him  to  his 
Ovvn  tiny  cabin  a  few  yards  distant. 

Reverently  brushing  back  the  long  white 
locks  of  the  old  man  lying  in  his  bunk, 
Pete  murmured  softly,  "You're  all  right, 
Bob,  you're  all  right.  In  a  few  days  you'll 
be  up  and  around,  taking  care  of  your  new 
family.  We  understand,  and  we're  with 
you." 


Cause  and  Effect. 

YOU  cannot  maintain  the  cause  of  war  without  having  the  result  of  that  cause. 
You  cannot  have  the  competitive  system  without  its  inevitable  result  of  war, 
and  when  you  have  war  you  have  all  that  goes  with  war,  which  means  arma- 
ment, conscription,  universal  military  service,  slaughter,  sorrow  and  darkness. 

If  you  do  not  like  these  things,  get  rid  of  the  system  that  produces  them.  To  com- 
plain about  the  product  and  still  maintain  the  cause  that  absolutely  insures  that  product 
might  be  a  tolerable  performance  in  an  asylum  for  feeble  minded  children,  but  assuredly 
not  elsewhere. 


Why  Not  a  Commission  on  Deep  Breathing? 

AT  this  stage  of  the  game,  with  all  the  lessons  of  the  European  conflict  staring  us 
in  the  face,  we  are  planning  for  one  commission  to  consider  transportation 
problems  in  case  of  war,  and  another  to  consider  problems  of  manufacturing. 
The  business  of  these  commissions,  we  are  told,  will  be  to  consult  with  railroad 
companies  and  manufacturing  concerns  as  to  the  best  arrangements  the  government 
can  make  with  them  in  war  time. 

All  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  every  nation  in  the  European  war  that  did 
not  already  own  its  railroads  was  obliged  to  take  them  over  as  soon  as  war  began, 
and  that  Great  Britain  has  found  itself  forced  to  take  over  practically  every  factory 
that  produced  a  staple  supply  it  needed. 

Let  war  come  to  this  country  and  it  would  find  itself  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot 
so  long  as  its  public  highways  were  owned  by  Private  Greed  and  operated  for  Private 
Greed's  benefit. 

And  then — commissions!  Holy  smoke!  If  there  is  anything  under  the  sun  that 
this  country  does  not  need  it  is  any  more  commissions. 


The  Capacity  to  Learn  From  Examples. 

IF  we  are  to  have  war,  transportation  and  manufacturing  will  be  necessary  certainly. 
But  how  is  it  that  we  hear  nothing  about  an  element  that  will  be  still  more 
vitally  needful — if  we  are  to  have  war? 
Railroads  are  good  and  factories  are  good  and  guns  are  good — if  you  have  men 
back  of  them.    Otherwise  they  are  not  worth  in  war  time  the  powder  that  would 
blow  them  up. 

If  we  are  to  have  war,  what  kind  of  warriors  will  issue  from  the  slums  of  our 
great  cities  and  the  sunless  tenements  of  our  huge  manufacturing  hives? 

We  see  before  us  the  memorable  and  overspiring  example  of  one  nation  now  at 
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war  and  cursed,  borne  down  and  imminently  menaced  with  these  things.   Do  we  want 
to  make  a  second? 
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The  Voice  of  Sanity. 

THE  sanest  and  wisest  counsel  to  this  nation  that  has  yet  been  evoked  by  the  war 
was  uttered  at  the  Pan-American  Congress  by  Charles  H.  Sherrill  of  New  York. 
Pointing  out  the  immense  difficulties  of  maintaining  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  any  degree  of  national  safety  under  present  conditions,  Mr.  Sherrill  urged  that 
we  should  be  true  to  ourselves,  our  professed  faith  and  our  best  traditions  by  getting 
out  of  the  Philippines  and  then  buying  out  the  small  holdings  of  European  countries 
that  still  remain  in  Central  and  South  America. 

This  would  be  incalculably  cheaper  than  providing  the  fleet  that  will  be  necessary 
to  defend  us  if  our  international  relations  continue  to  drift  on  their  present  course. 
It  would  eliminate  the  peril  of  an  attack  by  Japan,  get  us  out  of  Asia  (where  we  have 
no  business  to  be),  enable  us  to  stand  without  duplicity  in  defense  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  secure  America  for  the  Americans. 

There  is  more  promise  of  peace  in  this  than  in  all  the  propaganda  of  all  the  peace 
societies  of  all  the  United  States.    Will  they  take  it  up? 

Speaking  of  Riots  and  Things. 

MR.  ARTHUR  E.  HOLDER,  who  is  one  of  the  best  minds  we  have  in  the  field 
of  economic  research,  has  been  making  from  census  and  other  statistics  some 
startling  deductions  about  our  actual  condition  here  in  the  United  States. 
For  instance,  he  finds  that  in  1850  the  average  value  of  a  workingman's  product 
was  $1,064  a  vear  and  his  average  wage  was  $247.    In  1910  the  average  value  of  a 
workingman's  product  was  $3,125  a  year  and  his  average  wage  was  $518. 

That  is  to  say,  in  1850  his  wage  was  23.21  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  his  product 
and  in  1910  it  was  only  16.57  per  cent. 

Also  he  discovers  that  whereas  the  average  per  capita  increase  of  wages  in  manu- 
facturing from  1850  to  1910  was  109  per  cent.,  the  average  per  capita  increase  in 
production  in  manufacturing  was  193  per  cent. 

"These  data,"  says  Mr.  Holder,  "expose  the  true  cause  of  panics.  How  can  the 
consumers  catch  up  on  production  if  they  only  get  sixteen  and  a  half  cents  as  a  return 
for  a  dollar's  worth  of  values  they  create?" 

Echo  answers,  How?  But  these  being  the  facts,  nothing  seems  to  be  more  foolish 
than  these  elaborate  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  Social  Unrest  and  these  doddering 
legislative  Acts  to  prevent  panics. 

Government  Ownership  Inevitable. 

SEVEN  months  ago  we  printed  in  these  pages  extracts  from  a  confidential  circular 
issued  by  a  combination  of  great  banks,  warning  all  financial  Interests  that  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  war  would  be  widespread  government  ownership  of 
industries  and  declaring  that  in  no  other  possible  way  could  the  tremendous  war  debts 
be  met. 

Here  is  something  else  along  the  same  lines. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  a  Standard  Oil  institution,  is  the  greatest 
bank  in  the  country  and  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  world.  It  publishes  a  monthly 
magazine  called  The  Americas.  .  A  recent  issue  of  this  contained  a  remarkable  article 
called  "Super-organization  in  Industry,"  in  which  the  writer  pointed  out  that  instead 
of  being  industrially  exhausted  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Europe,  because  of  the  gov- 
ernment operation  of  its  industries,  will  be  more  formidable  than  ever.  He  ends  with 
this  most  significant  paragraph : 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  for  anyone  to  advise  that  something  of  the  idea  of  the 
German  Super-organization  of  industry  ought  to  be  adopted  here,  since  it  seems  to 
be  coming  along  naturally." 

It  is  indeed,  and  all  observers  can  see  it,  except  those  that  look  through  the  White 
House  spy-glass  or  those  that  can't  look  at  all. 
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And  a  Star  Performer,  at  That. 

THE  general  effect  of  the  Commission's  order/'  says  the  newspaper  report  of 
the  latest  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  "will  be  to  increase 
rates  to  and  from  the  important  centers  where  traffic  originates  or  reaches 
its  destination." 

Of  course.  Why  tell  us  that?  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  in  the 
business  of  raising  rates  and  never  does  anything  else. 

Meantime  the  railroads,  for  whose  sakes  these  grabs  and  gouges  are  engineered, 
have  been  driven  by  their  own  reports  out  of  their  lying  pleas  of  poverty  upon  which 
the  rate  increases  are  based.  Under  the  existing  tariffs,  as  boosted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  railroads,  we  are  told  by  unquestionable  authority,  are 
making  "gross  earnings  beyond  all  records  and  net  incomes  the  largest  ever  known." 

One  of  the  corporations  that  worked  most  persistently  and  unblushingly  the  poverty 
trick  was  the  New  York  Central.  Its  net  earnings  under  the  boosted  rates  have  in- 
creased $4,000,000  a  month.  Another  was  the  Pennsylvania.  Its  net  earnings  have 
increased  $3,500,000  a  month. 

It  is  for  such  results  that  we  are  still  raising  rates  and  increasing  the  cost  of  living. 

Where  does  the  public  come  in? 

Where?   Why,  as  the  goat,  of  course;  its  old-time  favorite  part. 


The  Work  of  the  Kept  Press. 

ABOUT  this  we  might  profitably  recall  a  little  history. 
When  the  railroads  were  making  their  lying  plea  before  the  commission 
the  newspapers  spread  it  solemnly  over  their  columns  and  gave  it  full  sup- 
port in  editorials. 

Clifford  Thorne,  railroad  commissioner  of  Iowa,  demonstrated  before  the  commis- 
sion that  the  plea  was  absolutely  false  and  absurd. 

Pearson's  Magazine  said  that  the  newspapers  were  controlled  by  the  railroads 
and  were  poisoning  the  news. 

The  newspapers  said  that  Pearson's  was  a  liar  and  boycotted  it. 

Pearson's  then  went  to  their  files  and  proved  that  they  had  suppressed  Mr. 
Thome's  demonstration  and  exploited  the  railroad  arguments. 

Eighteen  months  have  shown  beyond  all  question  that  Mr.  Thorne  was  perfectly 
correct. 

But  the  rate  increases  against  which  he  protested  in  vain  are  fastened  upon  us 
and  every  day  we  are  paying  for  them,  many  times  over. 
Who  is  the  liar  now? 


Sweet  Reminiscences. 

THE  Panama  Canal  is  closed  again.    It  may  be  opened  in  two  months  or  in  six. 
As  soon  as  it  is  opened  it  is  likely  to  be  closed  again  by  another  landslide, 
after  which  another  five  months  will  pass  before  it  is  once  more  cleared. 
Experts  now  tell  us  that  these  conditions  will  prevail  for  many  years  and  if  this 
generation  sees  the  canal  open  half  the  time  it  will  be  lucky. 

Panama — ah,  yes.    And  now,  little  children,  let  us  hark  back  to  that  afternoon  in 
the  United  States  Senate  when  the  Senate  voted  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route  for 
the  canal,  and  then  thirty  minutes  later  mysteriously  recalled  the  bill  and  for  Nicaragua 
substituted  Panama,  six  hundred  miles  farther  away  and  infinitely  more  difficult. 
Why  do  you  suppose  that  was  done? 

You  know  what  the  late  Senator  John  T.  Morgan  said  about  it,  don't  you?  He 
said  that  it  was  done  by  the  railroads. 

Ah,  yes.  And  with  the  canal  closed  more  than  half  the  time,  the  railroads  do  not 
suffer  much  from  its  competition,  do  they?    Wise  old  railroads. 

About  $400,000,000  we  spent  on  that  canal.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  good  canal  we 
have  got,  too.    For  the  railroads.  * 
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Tkis  Government  or  Y  ours 

Speaking  of  Civilization. 

HEN  the  Philippine  Independence  bill  was  up  in  the  Senate,  the  Hon.  Henry 
F.  Lippett,  Senator  from  the  pocket  borough  of  Rhode  Island,  favored 
us  with  some  remarks  in  which  he  strongly  objected  to  the  measure. 
On  two  grounds,  as  nearly  as  anyone  could  make  out.    First,  that  the  Moros  were 
savages,  and,  second,  that  the  Filipinos  were  not  fitted  for  self-government. 

As  Mr.  Lippett  comes  from  a  State  where  democracy  is  a  notorious  farce,  self- 
government  is  a  forgotten  tradition,  and  the  control  of  public  affairs  has  been  seized 
by  a  little  band  of  wealthy  manufacturers ;  where  in  town  elections,  for  instance,  the 
franchise  is  limited  to  persons  that  pay  taxes  on  real  estate,  and  at  all  times  Organized 
Wealth  is  the  only  authority;  you  can  see  that  what  he  said  on  this  subject  was  hot 
stuff. 

Nobody  called  Mr.  Lippett's  attention  to  the  fact  that  bad  as  the  Moros  may  be, 
they  do  not  have  any  paupers  among  them,  nor  any  want,  poverty  nor  destitution. 
There  is  in  the  Moro  country  none  of  the  slums  that  cry  to  heaven  from  Mr.  Lippett's 
own  city  of  Providence  and  no  potters'  field  into  which  the  bodies  of  the  victims  of 
Mr.  Lippett's  mill  system  are  thrown  promiscuously.  The  Moros  have  no  doomed  men 
and  women  fighting  a  hopeless  fight  against  the  tuberculosis  that  slum  conditions  have 
forced  upon  them;  no  children  born  by  the  thousands  into  a  life  without  hope  and 
without  joy;  no  half-starved  mill  operatives  toiling  to  make  Lippetts  rich;  and  no 
millionaires  gorged  from  the  misery  of  their  industrial  serfs. 

Wrung  from  What  Wages? 

HEN  the  Payne  tariff  bill  was  before  the  Ways  and  Means  committee  of 
the  House,  this  same  Mr.  Lippett,  not  then  a  Senator  but  only  a  cotton 
manufacturer  with  feudal  instincts  and  a  baronial  position,  appeared  with 
a  cotton  goods  schedule  already  drawn  up  and  framed,  which  he  coolly  demanded  that 
the  committee  adopt  intact. 

Some  of  the  committee  were  disposed  to  ask  him  a  few  questions.  Lord  Lippett 
replied  airily  that  it  was  not  true  that  the  cotton  goods  manufacturers  of  New  England 
made  great  profits  from  their  business. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  he,  "no  large  fortunes  have  ever  been  made  in  this 
business  in  New  England." 

"What  do  you  call  a  large  fortune?"  asked  one  of  the  committeemen. 
"Three-quarters  of  a  billion,"  said  Lord  Lippett,  promptly. 

The  committee  seemed  to  faint  away.  At  last  the  tense  silence  was  broken  by  a 
committeeman  that  gasped  feebly: 

"How — how — how  much  did  you  say — you  would  regard  as  a — comfortable  fortune? 
Three-quarters  of  a  million — or  three-quarters  of  a  billion?" 

"I  said,"  remarked  the  baron  severely,  "I  thought  three-quarters  of  a  billion  was 
a  large  fortune." 

"A— a  billion?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Lippett  with  icy  insolence. 

The  committee  rejected  his  ready-made  schedule,  but  he  took  it  over  to  the  late 
Senator  Aldrich,  who  put  it  as  it  stood  into  the  tariff,  where  it  became  the  law  of  the 
land  and  remained  so  until  the  Underwood  tariff  supplanted  it. 

The  Filipinos  may  not  be  a  nation  of  Harvard  graduates,  but  assuredly  they  are 
a  million  times  better  fitted  for  self-government  than  any  community  that  would  send 
Henry  F.  Lippett  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Their  Master's  Voice. 

THE  Philippines  bill,  like  most  administration  measures,  was  a  sweet  combination 
of  ifs,  and  sand  circumlocutions  of  much  rhetorical  elegance.    Perhaps  some 
day  if  the  Filipinos  were  good  and  brought  home  good  marks  from  school 
papa  might  let  them  have  complete  independence. 
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This  naturally  disgusted  all  senators  having  a  complete  and  normal  digestive 
apparatus,  and  Clarke  of  Arkansas  put  in  an  amendment  to  fix  a  definite  time  of  two 
years  within  which  independence  should  be  completed. 

For  this  he  secured  so  many  pledges  of  support  that  when  adjournment  came  that 
night  he  lacked  only  ten  of  enough  Democratic  votes  to  pass  it  and  there  were  at 
least  fifteen  Republicans  certain  to  support  it. 

That  night  the  telephone  wires  and  certain  automobiles  must  have  been  kept  busy, 
for  the  next  morning  Senator  Clarke  found  that  his  Democratic  support  had  largely 
melted  away. 

Soon  after,  in  the  corridor,  he  encountered  little  Senator  Simmons  of  North 
Carolina,  and  glowered  down  upon  him  with  blazing  eyes. 

"Dang  you,"  said  Senator  Clarke,  "you  make  me  tired.  You've  been  trotting  up 
to  the  White  House  and  got  your  orders." 

Simmons  didn't  say  anything  but  jingle-belled  out  of  range. 

Perhaps,  though,  Senator  Clarke  didn't  say  "dang."  I  have  forgotten  what  he  did 
say  and  perhaps  it  was  something  else.  Anyway,  it  was  some  high  explosive  word 
and  when  it  went  off  it  made  the  corridors  ring. 

Coming  Down  to  Vital  Principles. 

THE  debate,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  end  without  further  reversionary  in- 
cidents. 
At  its  height  the  Hon.  Stonehatchet  Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire  pro- 
jected his  head  from  the  door  of  his  cave  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Americans  sell  $27,000,000  worth  of  goods  a  year  to  the  Filipinos. 

This,  of  course,  settled  the  matter  in  the  interesting  village  of  Troglodytes  or 
Prehistoric  Men  that  has  been  erected  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Twenty-seven 
million  dollars  of  trade !  What  compared  with  that  are  promises,  pledges,  good  faith, 
sacred  obligations,  the  principles  of  freedom  or  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 
Nothing  at  all,  as  you  can  readily  see,  and  the  opinion  was  unanimous  among  the 
Anthropophagi  that  the  bill  ought  not  to  pass. 

For  Business  Security,  No  Doubt. 

ABOUT  the  only  conspicuous  officer  of  this  administration  that  seems  to  have 
any  courage  is  John  Skelton  Williams,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the 
Banking  Interests  are  now  gunning  after  him  and  likely  to  get  him. 
When  the  Southern  cotton  situation  was  supposed  to  be  acute,  more  than  a  year 
ago,  the  Treasury  organized  the  "Cotton  Pool,"  in  which  many  banks  combined  to 
raise  a  fund  of  $135,000,000  to  be  lent  to  cotton  planters  to  ease  their  difficulties. 

Lending  rates  in  the  South  had  been  for  many  years  simply  monstrous.  Mr. 
Williams  said: 

"You  gentlemen  of  the  banks  can  lend  this  $135,000,000,  but  not  a  dollar  of  it  at 
more  than  6  per  cent." 

So  only  $35,000  of  the  fund  was  lent  and  the  colossal  graft  over  which  the  bankers 
had  been  licking  their  chops  disappeared  from  their  hungry  gaze. 

That  is' one  reason  why  they  are  now  trying  to  get  this  man's  goat. 

Where  He  Gets  Off. 

THERE  are  others.   When  Mr.  Williams  took  office  he  found  the  Riggs  National 
Bank,  which  is  the  Standard  Oil  bank  of  Washington,  occupying  a  position 
in  relation  to  the  Comptroller's  work  that  he  didn't  think  it  ought  to  have 
and  he  instantly  kicked  it  out. 

The  presiding  genius  of  the  Riggs  National  is  Mr.  Charles  G.  Glover,  well  known 
in  the  financial  circles  of  Washington.  Mr.  Glover  is  the  gentle  and  refined  person 
that  two  years  ago,  in  a  public  square,  assaulted  a  member  of  Congress  that  he  hap- 
pened not  to  like,  and  for  that  act  was  brough  before  the  bar  of  the  House  and 
publicly  censured. 

Mr.  Glover  has  been  much  interested  in  Washington  real  estate,  and  so  have  other 
influential  gentlemen,  closely  associated  with  him. 

The  manner  in  which  the  offended  Interests  purpose  to  get  the  harpoon  into 
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Williams  I  told  you  last  month.  They  have  a  sneaking,  pussy-footed  bill  they  are 
quietly  pushing  along  to  legislate  him  out  and  turn  his  office  over  to  Paul  Warburg 
of  Kuhn,  Locb  &  Co.  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  of  whom  you  may  have  heard. 

The  other  day  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Francis  G.  Newlands,  Senator  from  Nevada,  in 
a  speech  on  a  subject  in  no  way  related  to  this  subject,  was  good  enough  to  put  in  a 
push  in  behalf  of  the  harpoon  project. 

Mr.  Newlands  is  an  eminent  gentleman  whose  career  would  hardly  seem  to  entitle 
him  to  oracular  importance  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  He  married  a  fortune  with  a 
daughter  of  Fair  of  Nevada  and  came  into  the  Senate  strictly  as  a  member  of  the 
rich  men's  class.  He  bought  a  big  tract  of  land  near  Washington  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  While  in  that  capacity  Con- 
gress passed  several  bills  that  the  committee  recommended  opening  highways  and 
streets  that  immensely  benefited  Mr.  Newlands'  property,  and  also  properties  in  which 
the  influential  real  estate  gentlemen  of  Washington  were  greatly  interested.  Mr. 
Newlands  is  now  working  with  his  old-time  friends  and  college  chummies  to  get  that 
harpoon  into  Williams  and  nobody  in  the  Senate  seems  to  have  the  courage  to  say  why. 


The  Child  Labor  Bill. 


'HE  Southern  cotton  mill  harpies  that  fatten  their  dividends  on  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  the  little  children  that  work  for  them  are  here  again  in  strength  to 
defeat  the  anti-child  labor  bill. 


Their  chief  attorney  this  year  is  the  Hon.  W.  -W.  Kitchin,  brother  to  the  Demo- 
cratic floor  leader  and  himself  a  former  member  of  the  House. 

This  relationship  nearly  produced  an  exceedingly  awkward  situation  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  introduced. 

As  a  rule  all  bills  introduced  in  the  House  are  referred  automatically  as  soon  as 
they  pass  through  the  hopper. 

The  child  labor  bill  belonged  to  the  Committee  on  Labor. 

Now  the  handiest  thing  to  do  with  an  obnoxious  bill  is  to  get  it  into  a  corner  of  a 
committee  room  and  quietly  strangle  it.  But  there  was  no  chance  to  do  that  with 
this  bill  in  the  Labor  Committee.  It  was  a  cinch  that  the  Labor  Committee  would 
report  it  out  and  demand  its  passage. 

So  now  a  very  curious  thing  happened.  The  child  labor  bill  wasn't  referred  auto- 
matically to  the  Labor  Committee  as  it  should  have  been,  but  landed  on  the  Speaker's 
desk,  where  it  mysteriously  stuck. 

The  next  thing  the  friends  of  the  bill  knew  its  reference  had  been  settled  for  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

The  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  is  Mr.  Adamson  of  Georgia. 

Georgia  is  a  state  with  many  cotton  mills.  Five  other  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  are  from  Southern  states. 

This  made  a  situation  with  unpleasant  features,  particularly  because  Mr.  Attorney 
Kitchin,  being  a  former  member  of  the  House,  had  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  friends  of  the  bill  made  a  sudden  rally  and  announced  vehemently  that  they 
would  fight  on  the  floor  any  reference  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee.  On 
that  threat  the  bill  took  its  regular  course. 


Indoor  Sports  in  the  House. 


'HE  premium  comedy  of  the  month  began  when  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Gardner  of  Massachusetts  made  some  disparaging  remarks  about  hyphenated 
Americans. 


Instantly  there  started  a  grand  race,  free  for  all  and  no  entry  barred,  of  all  mem- 
bers having  so  many  as  seventeen  German  voters  in  their  districts  to  get  to  the 
front  bearing  wreaths  of  laurel  and  amaranth  for  everybody  with  more  than  four  con- 
sonants in  his  name.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  so  well  was  this  done  that  not  a 
member  of  any  party  lost  a  German  vote  and  the  Record  was  adorned  with  statements 
of  German  virtue  and  rich  trimmings  of  pure  guff  that  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  itself 
would  not  dare  to  publish.  Our  lawmakers  may  not  know  much  on  other  subjects,  but 
you  can  bet  there's  nobody  can  slouch  around  and  give  them  points  on  Coming  Back. 
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What  Congress  Did  Last  Month — Also  Whom 


Senate 

pASSED  these  measures: 

McCumber  resolution  to  investigate  increased  price  of  gasoline.  Nothing  doing  on  this.  Thing 
will  be  buried  by  efficient  undertakers  of  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Fall  resolution  for  information  about  administration's  Mexican  policy.  Nothing  doing  on  this,  either. 
Forgotten  on  orders  from  White  House. 

Resolution  plaintively  asking  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  abolish  some  of  the  rotten,  useless 
pork  barrel  army  posts.    The  dying  gasps  of  this  rang  through  the  corridors. 

The  Martine  resolution  for  a  Jewish  Relief  Day. 

Bill  for  a  commission  to  codify  mining  laws.  Hot  stuff  at  this  time,  as  you  can  see.  But  keep 
your  seats,  everybody.     It  does  not  purpose  to  diminish  the  number  of  mining  accidents. 

Lodge  resolution  for  Admiral  Fletcher's  suppressed  report  on  real  condition  of  the  navy. 

Resolution  to  corkscrew  from  Agricultural  Department  information  about  the  potash  monopoly. 
Drop  us  a  line  when  you  see  any  of  this. 

Resolution  to  get  Democratic  campaign  material  out  of  Commerce  Department  reports  about  Under- 
wood tariff  results. 

With  joyous  shouts  and  glad  acclaim  the  Senate  kicked  the  wicked  American 
saloon  more  or  less  out  of  the  Philippines — but  preserved  those  nice,  harmless  native 
drinks. 

House 

Passed  these  measures: 

Bill  to  open  for  fifty-year  leases  the  undeveloped  water  power  resources.  A  most  rank,  rotten, 
indefensible  swindle  and  fraud  slipped  over  by  the  Water  Power  Trusts. 

The  mineral  land  leasing  bill,  opening  the  remaining  public  lands  to  the  operations  of  the  Coal 
Trust  and  mine  speculators. 

The  Ferris  stock-raising  homestead  bill,  allowing  entries  of  640  acres  for  stock-raising  purposes,  a 
measure  in  which  the  hand  of  the  Beef  Trust  is  to  be  observed. 

Bill  to  raise  the  limit  on  postal  savings  deposits  from  $500  to  $2,000,  but  so  regulated  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  business  of  the  savings  banks. 

Resolution  to  print  100,000  copies  of  Industrial  Relations  Commission  report — a  thing  most  un- 
palatable to  the  prehistoric  contingent  in  the  House,  but  still  going  through. 


Signs 

No  Congress  has  ever  seen  such  an  amazing  collection  of  bills  to  enlarge  the 
operations  and  functions  of  the  Federal  government.  They  indicate  an  unmistakable 
drift. 

Three  bills  are  in  to  provide  government  aid  to  consumptive  patients. 

Nine  bills  for  government  armament  plants  and  munition  factories. 

Four  bills  for  government  aid  to  good  road  building. 

One  to  provide  a  Federal  system  for  the  distribution  of  farm  products. 

Two  to  license  grain  and  cotton  warehouses. 

Three  to  provide  for  government  grain  inspection  and  grading. 

More  than  a  score  for  rural  credits,  Federal  or  under  Federal  direction. 

One  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  in  the  civil  service. 

One  to  prevent  the  transmission  by  telegraph  or  telephone  of  any  news  about  racing. 

One  to  tax  $i  every  gallon  of  gasoline  sold  for  more  than  15  cents. 

Two  bills  to  tax  inheritances. 

One  to  establish  a  labor  safety  bureau. 

And  the  Keating  child  labor  bill. 

But  a  bad  sign  was  the  ease  with  which  the  cave-dwelling  judiciary  committee  of 
the  House  squelched  any  investigation  into  the  gasoline  scandal  and  the  Rockefeller 
profits  therefrom. 

And  another  was  the  success  of  the  Southern  cotton  mill  squad  in  jockeying  the 
child  labor  bill  out  of  place. 

There  was  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  reduce  all  government  salaries  now  more  than 
$1,200,  including  those  of  Representatives  and  Senators.  It  breathed  its  last  as  it 
was  being  borne  out  of  the  chamber.    Friends  are  requested  to  omit  flowers. 
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Never  Use  an  Oily  Polish 
Mr  on  Any  of  My^S| 


Furniture  - 


OILY  polishes  gather  and  hold  the  dust,  soiling  clothing,  linen,  and  everything 
with  which  they  come  in  contact.  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  gives  a  perfectly 
hard,  dry,  glasslike  polish  to  which  dust  and  dirt  cannot  adhere.  It  forms  a  thin, 
protecting  coat  over  varnish,  adding  years  to  its  life — it  covers  up  small  surface 
scratches  and  does  not  show  finger  prints. 

Every  family  has  dozens  of  uses  for  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax — it  is  just  as  neces- 
sary around  the  house  as  soap — keep  a  can  always  on  hand  for  polishing  your 

Floors  Piano  Shoes 

Linoleum  Furniture  Gun  Stocks 

Woodwork  Leather  Goods  Automobiles 

Automobile  Owners  will  find  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  just  the  thing  for  polishing  body,  hood 
and  fenders.    It  preserves  the  varnish  and  protects  it  from  the  weather — it  sheds 
water  and  does  not  gather  dust — It  makes  a  "wash"  last  twice  as  long. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  gratis 
copy  of  our  beautiful  new  25c 
color  book  "The  Proper  Treat- 
ment for  Floors,  Woodwork  and 
Furniture."    It  is  full  of  val- 
uable ideas  on  home  beautify- 
ing.   No   library  complete 
without  it. 

lS.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 
Racine,  Wis. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis.  P.  3 

I  enclose  10c  for  a  trial  can  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax, 
sufficient  for  polishing  several  pieces  of  furniture,  a  small 
floor,  or  an  automobile.  Also  send  book  on  home  beau- 
tifying free. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS  

CITY  &  STATE. 
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An  Old  Man  at  Fifty 
-A  Young  Man  at  Seventy 

The  Remarkable  Story  of  Sanford  Bennett,  a  San  Francisco  Business 
Man,  Who  Has  Solved  the  Problem  of  Prolonging  Youth 

By  CARL  EASTON  WILLIAMS 


THERE  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to 
go  hunting  for  the  Spring  of  Eternal 
Youth.  What  Ponce  de  Leon  failed 
to  discover  in  his  world-famous  mis- 
sion, ages  ago,  has  been  brought  to  light  right 
here  in  staid,  prosaic  America,  by  Sanford 
Bennett,  a  San  Francisco  business  man.  He 
can  prove  it  too,  right  in  his  own  person. 

At  50  he  was  partially  bald.  To-day  he  has 
a  thick  head  of  hair,  although  it  is  white.  At 
50  his  eyes  were  weak.  To-day  they  are  as 
strong  as  when  he 
was  a  child.  At  50 
he  was  a  worn-out, 
broken-down,  de- 
crepit   old  man. 
To-day  he  is  in  per- 
fect health,  a  good 
deaL  of  an  athlete 
and  as  young  as  the 
average  man  of  35. 

yAll  this  he  has 
accomplished  by 
some  very  simple 
and  gentle  exercis- 
es which  he  prac- 
tices for  about  ten  1 
minutes  before 
arising    in  the 

morning.  Yes,  the  exercises  are  taken  in 
bed,  peculiar  as  this  may  seem. 

As  Mr.  Bennett  explains,  his  case  was  not 
one  of  preserving  good  health,  but  one  of  re- 
juvenating a  weak  middle-aged  body  into  a 
robust  old  one,  and  he  says  what  he  has  ac- 
complished, anyone  can  accomplish  by  the 
application  of  the  same  methods,  whether 
they  be  young  or  old — male  or  female — and 
so  it  would  seem.  All  of  which  puts  the  Dr. 
Osier  theory  to  shame. 

I  haven't  room  in  this  article  to  go  into  a 
lengthy  description  of  Mr.  Bennett's  methods 
for  the  restoration  of  youth  and  the  preven- 
tion of  old  age.    All  of  this  he  himself  tells  in 


Sanford  Bennett 
at  50 


a  book  which  he  has  written,  entitled  "Old 
Age — Its  Cause  and  Prevention."  This  book  | 
is  a  complete  history  of  himself  and  his  experi- 
ences,  and  contains  complete  instructions  for  I 
those  who  wish  to  put  his  health- and  youth-' > 
building  methods  to  their  own  use.   It  is  a  1 
wonderful  book.  It  is  a  book  that  every  man 
and  woman  who  is  desirous  of  remaining  young  i 
after  passing  the  fiftieth,  sixtieth,  seventieth, 
and  as  Mr.  Bennett  firmly  believes,  the  one, 
hundredth  milestone  of  life,  should  read. 

For  the  purpose 
of  spreading  broad- 
cast the  methods  i 
of  promoting 
health  and  longev- 
ity developed  by 
Mr.    Bennett  an 
interesting    eight- J 
page  booklet  which  1 
is,  in  effect,  a  sum-i 
mary  of  his  system, 
has  been  prepared 
by  the  publishers 
of  Mr.  Bennett's 
interesting  book — 
the  Physical  Cul- 
ture Publishing 
Company,  4023 
Flatiron  Building,  New  York  City. 

This  booklet  they  will  send  free  to  anyone 
sufficiently  interested  to  write  for  it. 

The  grandest  thing  in  the  world  is  Youth, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  really  great  hardships  of  ] 
life  that  "its  beauteous  morn"  should  pass 
so  swiftly  and  give  place  to  old  age. 

For  having  solved  the  problem  of  prolonging 
youth  during  life,  the  world  owes  Sanford  Ben- 
nett a  vote  of  thanks.  Of  course  there  are 
those  who  will  scoff  at  the  idea,  but  the  really 
wise  men  and  women  among  those  who  hear 
of  Sanford  Bennett  and  his  return  to  youth, 
will  most  certainly  investigate  further,  and 
at  least  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  methods. 


Sanford  Bennett 
at  72 
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-X  I'll  buy  your  Spare  Time 
I  V  pay  you  Big  Money  for  it 


P'Jol  MANAGER 


neve  you  couia  sen   gold  dollars  for  5'/^  cents, 
turn  your  spare  time  into  money.    No  experience  necessary.    No  trav- 
eling.   No  investment  in  stock.  No  collecting.  Just  place  REX  Visible  Typewriters  on 
Ten  Day  FREE  Trial.  Explain  the  low  price,  easy  terms  and  long  guarantee.  Book  the 
orders.  Send  them  tome.  That's  all— except  you  get  the  biggest  commission  ever  paid 


to  a  typewriter  agent. 

Quality— Price— Terms 

I  have  linked  these  three  important  factors 

for  the  First  Time  in  the  History  of  Typewriters 

I  haveb?en  20  years  in  the  typewriter  industry— have 
Bold  6000  standard  machines  through  agents.  And  I  tell  you 
positively  that  this  is  the  best  typewriter  offer  I  ever  made  or 
heard  of.  It  brings  together,  as  never  before,  the  three  great 
sales  forces— Price,  Quality  and  Easy  terms.  No  other  manu- 
facturer of  standard  typewriters  has  been  able  to  do  this. 

A  $100  Machine  at  Nearly  Half  Off 

The  New  REX  Visible  is  not  a  second-hand,  "rebuilt'* 
or  "toy"  typewriter,  but  a  brand  new,  1916  model,  standard* 
$100  machine — full  size— full  equipped  with  two-color  ribbon, 
back-spacer,  tabulator,  automatic  line  lock,  wide  carriage, 
visible  writing,  tilt-back  paper  table,  etc.  It  is  by  far  the  best 
and  most  up-to-date  of  the  standard  typewriters. 

EasyTerms  Amount  to  Only  a  FewCents  aDay 

My  proposition  opens  the  whole  typewriter  field  to  you. 
Your  customers  need  not  be  "moneyed  men."  They  can  be 
.from  any  walk  in  life.  You  offer  terms  that  amount  to  only  a 
few  cents  a  day— make  the  typewriter  cost  less  than  pencils, 
pens  and  ink.  They  do  not  need  to  pay  you  any  cash  with  the 
order  and  you  give  them  Ten  Days'  FREE  Trial. 


World's  Best 
Typewriter  Offer 

The  Brand  New  REX  Direct  from  the  factory  in  which 

it  is  built  at  less  than  a  good  second  hand  machine 

The  New  REX  Visible  costs  as  much  to  manufacture 
as  any  other  standard  $100  machine.  However,  because  we  have 
no  branch  office,  store  ^nd  sales  room  expense — no  salaries  and 
expenses  of  branch  managers  and  traveling  salesmen— no  pen- 
sion list  of  aged  employes  and  no  over-capitalization,  we 
make  abetter  machine,  a  better  price,  and  a  better  offer  to  our 
agents  than  has  ever  before  been  made  on  a  brand  new,  stan- 
dard typewriter. 

A  Wonderful  Selling  Proposition 

Could  you  ask  for  a  surer  chance  to  make  money?  You 
have  the  best  machine,  the  lowest  price,  easiest  terms,  longest 
guarantee,  fairest  trial  offer,  most  liberal  commissions.  1  don't 
see  how  you,  or  any  man  who  has  spare  time,  can  hesitate  to 
write  me,  get  full  particulars  and  take  this  easy  money. 

Fully  Guaranteed  for  Ten  Years 

The  REX  Visible  is  guaranteed  for  ten  years.  This 
is  the  longest  guarantee  ever  made  on  any  typewriter.  It 
absolutely  protects  against  defects  in  material  and  workman- 
ship. It  assures  a  high-grade  machine,  with  every  essential 
feature  for  all  practical  typewriter  requirements. 


Brand 
NEW 


O  17  V  Standard 
£\CA  VISIBLE  lyiO 


Improved 
MODEL 


10  Years  Guarantee 

10  Day  Trial  FREE 

I  am  spending  thousands  of 
dollars  to  bring  this  message  to 
you.  Will  you  spend  2c  to  send  me  the  at- 
ached  coupon  and  get  full  details  of  this 
amazing  offer? 

Write  Me  Today  for  Your 
Demonstration  Machine 

As  soon  as  I  receive  your  request  I 
send  full  information  and  attractive  agency 
contract  which  you  sign  and  return.  I  im- 
mediately Express  our  New  REX  Visible 
for  your  use  and  as  a  demonstration  ma- 

I  chine;  without  one  cent  of  prepayment. 
When  the  machine  is  sold,  you  remit  to  me. 

I  You  pay  nothing  until  the  sale  is  made. 

|  You  cannot  refuse  such  an  offer  as  this. 

Send  the  Coupon  (or 
a  Postal)  Today 

H.  M.  BALLARD,  Gen'L  Mgr. 

Rex  Typewriter  Co, 

Dept.  66  StegerBldg. 
,  Chicago 
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SVs^aDay 

PICK  out  one  of  the  glorious 
radiant  Lachnite  Gems — set  in  solid 
gold  and  get  it  on  ten  day's  free  trial.    If  you 

can  tell  it  from  a  mined  diamond — send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  You  don't  pay  us  a  penny  for 
the  trial.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  pay  the  rock- 
bottom  price  (l-30th  as  much  as  a  diamond 
costs)  as  you  can  afford.  Terms  as  low  as  3^c 
a  day  without  interest. 

Marvelous  New  Discovery 

A  problem  of  the  ages  has  been  solved. 
Science  has  at  last  produced  a  gem  of  dazzling 
brilliance.  They  are  called  Lachnites,  and  resemble 
mined  diamonds  to  closely  that  many  people  of 
wealth  are  preferring  them.  Lachintes  stand  fire  and 
acid  tests  and  cut  glass. 

Set  in  Solid  Gold 

These  precious  gems  are  the  master  products 

of  science  —  the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  centuries. 
They  are  never  set  in  anything  but  solid  gold.  Write 
for  the  new  catalog  and  see  the  exquisite  new  set- 
tings for  yourself.  All  kinds  of  rings,  bracelets, 
LaVallieres,  necklaces,  scarf  pins,  etc.   Write  today. 


Send  the  Coupon  /Z"^'^ 

forNewJewelryBook/  Harold Lachman 

Putyournameandaddress  y  12  No>  JJjgU Ave> 
m  the  coupon  or  on  a  letter  /  D   t.  ,063  Chlcag0f  ,„. 

or  a  postcard  and  send  to  us  >  ~   ,r,  D.  ooo  *  ,  „ 

atonceforthebignewbook  /.g^^^!ffS^ 
Of  exquisite  Lachnite  /  your  new  Jewelry  Book  and  full 
gems.  NO  obligations.  The  W  particulars  of  your  free  trial, 
book  is  free.  WTrite  for  /  easv  payment  offer.  I  assume  no 
it  now.  Your  name  and  /  obligations  of  any  kind, 
address  is  enough.  / 
Send  coupon  today.    *  Name 

Harold  Lachman  / 

Company      y  am**.   .  

12  No.  Michigan  Ave.  w 
DepL  1063,  Chicago  / 


One  Mi  I  lion  Home* 

Have 
Leonard  Cleanable 
Refrigerators 


LIKE  A  CLEAN 
CHINA  DISH 

More  "Leonard"  Cleanable  Refrigerators 
are  sold  every  year  than  any  other  make. 
Lined  with  one  piece  of  real  porcelain 
enamel  on  steel.  Keeps  food  in  ice- 
cold,  fresh  circulating  air.  Awarded 
FIRST  PRIZE  at  San  Francisco  Ex- 
position. 

Sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere.  Style 
shown  is  No.  4405,  size  34  x  20  x  47,  price 
$35.00;  freight  paid  as  far  as  Ohio  & 
Mississippi  Rivers.  50  other  styles  $16.50  up. 

.  FREE  BOOK 


GO  TO 

BERMUDA 

Sailings  twice  a  week. 
Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing,  Cycling 

Twin  Screw 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Sails  every  Wednesday 
Twin  Screw 

S.  S.  "EVANGELINE" 

Under  the  American  Flag 
Chartered  by  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company. 
Sails    alternate    Tuesdays,     Thursdays  and 
Saturdays. 

WEST  INDIES 

New  S.  S.  "GUIANA"  and  other  steamers 
fortnightly  for  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  St. 
Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  Mar- 
tinique, St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes  and  Demerara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway, 
New  York 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  245  Broadway,  New  York 
Or  Any  Ticket  Agent 
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FREE 


BOW  TO  ACQUIRE 
A  LEGAL  THAIMNG 


Be  Sure  to  Get  This  Wonderful  Free  Book  Before  You  Enroll  for  Any  Law  Course: 

No  matter  which  school  or  which  course  you  may  be  considering  —  no  matter  which 
method  of  instruction  you  may  favor— be  sure  to  read  "How  to  Acquire  a  Legal  Train- 
ing" before  you  enroll.  The  greatest  free  book  on  law  ever  offered.  Tells  how  to  weigh 
and  judge  the  claims  of  a  correspondence  school.   Tells  just  what  a  law  course  should 

contain  to  give  you  the  training  absolutely  necessary  to  succeed  in  the  legal  profession.  Points  out  how  you 
can  save  both  time  and  money  in  acquiring  your  legal  education.  Tells  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  become 
a  lawyer  by  studying  at  home.   Also  explains  all  about  our 

WONDERFUL  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

CDCC  13  Volume  Law  Library 
|\LL  and  60  Text  Books 


With  each  course  we  furnish  60  new  pocket-size  Text  Books,  36  Case  Books,  and  our  big  13  volume  Law 
Library  prepared  by  56  of  America's  greatest  leeal  authorities— 26  more  subjects  and  30  more  authors  than 
any  other  correspondence  law  course.    Written  in  plain,  simple,  easily  understood  language.  The  easiest, 
best,  most  complete  and  practical  correspondence  course  ever  devised.    Only  law  course  written  espe 
cially  for  correspondence  instruction.    Send  for  free  book  today.    Just  drop  us  a  postal — there  is  no 
obligation — it  is  absolutely  free  foi  the  coupon. 


American  School 
of  Correspond- 
ence, 

Chicago, 
U.  S  A. 


Pear. 
3-16 
A.S.ofC. 

Gentlemen : 
Please  send 
me  your  FREE 
Law  Book,  "How 
To  Acquire  a  Legal 
Training,"  and  full 
particulars  regarding 
your  wonderful  new  sys- 
tem of  correspondence  law 
instruction, 


This  13-voi   Law  Library  Given  Free  with  every  Course 


Stop  Forgetting! 


Good  memory  Is  absolutely  essential  to  success, 
for  memory  is  power. 

|^  v^    The  DicRson  Method 

l^^^l  makes  you  "Forget  Proof,"  develops  concentra- 
tion,  will,  self-confidence,  quick  thought,  ready  speech. 
Will  increase  your  earning  capacity.  Write  today  for 
|i  my  free  book,  "How  to  Remember" — face3,  names,  studies, 
r  also  my  FREE  unique  copyrighted  Memory  Test.  Address 
I   Dickson  Memory    School,  970   Hearst   Building,  Chicago ' 


for  certain  inventions.  Book  "How  to 
Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 

sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as 
to  patentability.  Manufacturers  constantly  writing 
us  for  patents  we  have  obtained.  Patents  advertised 
for  sale  at  our  expense. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Attorneys 
Est.  20  yrs.  1026  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LOWEST  PRICE  BOAT  IN  THE  WORLD 


25 


for  complete  k.  d. 
boat  —  oak  frame  — 
cypress  planking. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 
BROOKS  MFG.  CO. 
353Rust  Ave., Saginaw,  Mich. 


89 


for  15-foot  boat  fin- 
ished ready  to  run, 
with  either  inboard 
or  outboard  motor. 


Builder-Agents  Wanted 


-  'intmiiniii 


Jtoik  Throw  Away 
Sbvr>  Won? "Tires 

You  can  get  5,000  miles  MORE  service  out  of  them 

For  over  three  years  European  motorists  have  been 
getting  from  10,000  to  15,000  miles  out  of  their  tires  by 
"half-soling"  them  with  Steel  Studded  Treads. 

In  eight  months  20,000  American  motorists  have  fol- 
lowed their  example  and  are  saving  $50  to  $200  a  year 
in  their  tire  expense. 

Wc  Deliver  Free  r5E&Sf&?K: 

press  and  allow  you  to  be  the  judge.  Durable  Treads 
double  the  life  of  your  tires  and  are  sold  under  a  signed 
guarantee  for  5,000  miles  without  puncture.  Ap- 
plied In  your  own  garage  In  thirty  minutes. 

Special  Discount  S^MJ^rS 

shipment  direct  from  factory.    Don't  take  any 
more  chances  with  your  tires.  Mail  the  coupon  today  ki 
and  find  out  how  to  get  5,000  more  miles  out  of  them.  M 


pli< 


Wanted:  An  Idea 

Who  can  think  of  some  simple  thing  to  patent  ?  Pro- 
tect your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write 
for  "  Needed  Inventions "  and  list  of  Patent  Buyers. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Patent  Altorneys,  Dept.  51,Washington,  D.C. 


CO. 


COLORADO  TIRE  &  LEATHER 

356  Tread  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

C56  Transportation  Bids:.,  Chicago 
720-563  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 
Gentlemen:— Please'send  me  without  obligation,  full  Informa- 
tion, sample  and  guarantee. 

Name  

Address  


31  y  Tire  Sizes  are . 
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FREE  BOOK 


Think!  Think!  Think! 

This  vitalizing  message, ''Think,  Think,  Think, 
faces  every  executive  and  employee  in  the  offices  and  factories 
of  one  of  the  greatest  business  institutions  of  the  country 

The  men  at  the  head  of  this  concern,  like  many 
other  executives  recogi  ize  the  fact  that  really  notable  success 
is  the  result  of  intelligent  thought — intelligently  applied. 
Successful  men  are  constructive  thinkers,  and  doers. 

Our  inspiring1  165-page  free  book  will  start  yon 
thinking  along  correct  and  practical  lines.  It  explains  in  an 
interesting  way  the  essential  requirements  which  make  for 
success  today. 

The  book  tells  you  of  the  big  opportunities  now 
open  in  Business  and  Public  Life — and  how  a  law  training  will 
help  you  to  grasp  these  opportunities.  It  tells  you  of  the  great 
and  constantly  increasing  demand  lor  lawyers — and  how  you 
can  become  one.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  It  is  free, 

Modern  American  Law  Course  and  Service  of 

Blackstone  Institute 

Blackstone  Institute  (including  The  Sprague  Cor 
respondence  School  of  Law;  was  founded  in  1890,  and  is  by 
far  the  oldest  and  largest  law  school  for  non-resident  in- 
struction in  the  world, 

We  have  successfully  trained  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men  and  women  in  law  Among  our  graduates  are 
the  former  Governor  of  a  State.  United  States  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  State,  County  and  City  Officials,  many  Judges 
and  thousands  of  successful  Lawyers  and  business  men 
everywhere.  This  notable  record  extending  over  twenty-five 
years  is  the  most  convincing  evidence  that  we  produce  re 
suits — and  it  is  results  that  count. 

Chief  Justice  Ladd  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa, 
Bays:  "Every  person  interested  in'the  law  will  receive  from 
Blackstone  Institute  an  unusually  excellent — in  fact, 
the  best,  non-resident  system  of  instruction. " 

Our  Course  and  Service  has  been  prepared  especi- 
ally for  home  study  by  eighty  eminent  judges  and  authorities, 
inducing: 

Chief  Justice  John  B.  Winslow,  LL.  D..  Sap.  Court,  Wis. 
Hon.  Geo.  C.  Holt.  LL.  !>.,  ex-Judge  U,  S.  Diet.  Court,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Paul  S.  Reinsjch,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B. ,  U.  S.  Minister  to  China. 
Judge  A.  L.  Sanborn,  U.  S.  Dis.  Court.  Western  Dis.,  Wis. 
Dean  O.  H.  Harker,  College  of  Law.  University  of  III, 
Dean  H.  H.  Ingersoll.  College  of  Law,  University  of  Tenn. 

The  Course  is  clearly  written  in  simple  non 

technical  language.  It  is  practical,  yet  reads  like  an  interesting  story. 
Specific  preliminary  education  is  not  necessary.  You  can  read  in  spare 
tims  at  home,  and  you  will  benefit  from  the  day  you  start.  Our  Course 
and  Service  will  prepare  you  on  all  subjects  required  in  the  bar  examin- 
ations, as  it  has  already  done  for  so  m.nny  others.  It  will  equip  yoa 
to  become  a  leader  in  business  or  pubi  c  life— and  to  attain  posi 
tions  of  honor  and  profit  open  only  to  law  trained  men. 

Special  Offer  —  Inve  stigate  FREE 

The  recent  union  of  The  SpragueCorre- 

spondence  School  of  Law  with  Blackstone  Institute  and 
the  resulting  increase  in  our  facilities  enable  us  to 
mike  you  a  most  important  Special  Offer.  Investi- 
gite  now  by  sending  postcard  or  letter,  or 
clipping  the  coupon  for  oit  165 -page  free 
book  and  full  particulars.    No  cost  or 
obligation. 

Address  Extension  Division  1643 

Blackstone  Institute 
20  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago,  111, 

Extension  Division  1643 
BLACKSTONE  INSTITUTE, 
20  W .  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
^m^T    Please  send  me  your  165-page  free  book, "The 
Law  Trained  Man,"  and  full  particulars  of  your 
Law  Course  .and  service  and  Special    Offer.  No 
cost  or  obligation. 


BETTER 

Hearing 

"The  New  191  ^—BB^ 
thin  receiver 
model  Mears 
Ear  Phone — the 
world's  most  suc- 
cessful instrument  for  the 
will  positively  give  you  perfect  hear- 
ing of  every  sound  without  blur  of 
any  kind.  ^  You  can  try  it  at  our  ex- 
pense. Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction 
that  it  is  the  only  scientific  instru- 
ment for  the  deaf.  Write  for  free  trial  today. 

96  Degrees  ©i  Sound 

Think  of  it !  This  new  model  has 
eight  adjustments  of  twelve  tones 

each,  thus  giving  a  total  of  96  tones,  cover- 
ing every  variation  the  ear  can  possibly 
demand.  With  its  use  you  can  clearly  hear 
a  sermon,  a  play,  or  any  tone  of  conversation.  It  is 
the  final  perfection  of  an  efficient  substitute  of  the 
natural  hearing  organs. 

\fFU/      1916  Thin 
IHJLjWW  Receiver  Model 

This  superb  instrument  is  so  thin  it  barely  can 
be  noticed.  It  is  the  most  perfect  instrument  ever  in- 
vented for  relieving  deafness.  It  gathers  every  whisper 
of  sound  clearly  and  distinctly.  A  touch  of  the  finger  adjusts  it. 

15  Days'  Free  Use 

Write  at  once.  Get  our  special  low  rock 
bottom  direct  from  the  laboratory  price—an  offer  that 
saves  you  all  middleman's  profit.  On  this  special  offer  you 
can  test  the  instrument  16  days  free.  Satisfy  yourself 
of  its  power.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  after  the  free 
trial  it  can  be  returned  to  us.  Don't  miss  this  special  offer. 

Write  for  Free  Book 


Get  full  particulars  of  our  15  / 
day  free  trial  offer,  and  our  valu-  / 
able  free  book  on  deafness.   If    /    Mears  Ear 
you  live  in  or  near  New  York    /        Phone  Co. 
call  for  free  demonstration,  other-    /  n*»«*  inci 
Wi„ew«e.  Doittoday. 

£         New  York 

0     Gentlemen  —  Please  mail 


Mears 
Ear  Phone 
Company 

Dept.  1063 
45  West  34th  J 

Street  / 
New  York  J 


f      to  me,  free  and  postpaid, 
jf      your  book  on  Deafness  and 
f      your  offer  on  free  trial  of 
j      the  8-tone  1916  Thin  Receiver 
f      Model  of  the  Mears  Ear  Phone. 
'     Also  send  me  names  of  users  in 
my  state. 


Name.. 


City 


Address...^ 
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7ou  Can  Break  the  Shackles  of  Fear ! 


What  This  Book 

Teaches  You 

iw  to  overcome  Timid- 
ity. 

)w  to  conquer  Bashful- 
ness. 

>w  to  have  "nerve." 
>w  to  demand  "your 
own." 

>w  to  face  people  you 
have  always  felt  infe- 
rior to. 

>w  to  develop  Self -Con- 
fidence. 

)w  to  deal  with  people 
on  their  own  level. 
)w  to  successfully  face 
embarrassing  situa- 
tions. 

>w  to  "rise  to  the  oc- 
casion." 

>w  to  be  Forceful  and 
Dominant. 

)w  to  eliminate  Nerv- 
ousness in  dealing  with 
big  men. 

)w  to  act  calmly  and 
naturally  on  occasions 
that  usually  excited 
you. 

>w  to  banish  Fear, 
physical  as  well  as  men- 
tal. 

>w  to  stop  worry. 

>w  to  become  a  Man 

among  men. 

|»w  to  get  rid  of  Super- 
stition. 

!  >w  to  face  old  age  calm- 
ly. 

>w  to  maintain  poise  in 
public. 

I»w  to  assert  yourself  in 
'Business  as  well  as  in 

he  Home. 
Jiw  to  develop  courage 

to  swing  big  deals. 
j>w  to  dominate  Cir- 
cumstances. 
l>w  to  defy  old-time 

labits  of  Hesitation. 

iw  to  insure  a  healthy, 

ririle,  intrepid  grade  of 

Brain. 

»w  to  stir  into  electrical 
ictivity,  latent  leader- 
ship qualities  which 
Nature  has  tucked  into 
;he  make-up  of  every 
aormal  man  or  woman, 
iw  to  mass  the  myriad 
jell-forces  of  your  Mind 
into  a  strong,  tearing, 
?oal-gaining  plan  of 
conduct. 

>w  to  break  open  the 
ioor  to  a  new  world  of 
Thinking  —  rare  in 
beauty,  practical  in  ap- 
Dlication. 

>w  to  blaze  the  way  to 
unthought-of  fields  of 
self-expression. 
>w  to  add  to  your  phys- 
ical buoyancy  a  tingle 
and  zest  hitherto  miss- 
ing. 

>w  to  impress  others 
with  your  poise,  pur- 
pose and  power. 
complete  list  of  contents 
uld  almost  fill  this  page 


Do  you  lack  confidence  on  meeting  other  people?  Are  you  conscious  of 
another's  personality  and  your  own  lack  of  it?  Do  you  feel  inferior  to 
others?  Are  you  superstitious  about  anything?  Do  you  worry  about 
your  loved  ones  or  about  conditions?  Are  you  afraid  of  approaching  old 
age?  Do  you  seem  to  be  blinded  by  petty  fears?  Are  you  frightened  in 
public?  Are  you  afraid  of  your  ability  to  "put  things  over"?  Are  you 
afraid  to  assert  yourself  in  your  home  or  in  business?  Do  you  fear  the 
opinion  of  others?  Have  you  the  courage  of  your  convictions?  Do  things 
that  other  men  and  women  are  doing  seem  impossible  of  accomplishment 
by  you?  Are  you  afraid  to  go  in  business  for  yourself  or  afraid  to  take  the 
risks  you  used  to?  Are  you  able  to  brush  aside  all  obstacles  in  order  to 
arrive  at  your  destination?  Are  you  conscious  of  your  power,  self-confident 
and  eager,  demanding  what  you  want,  or  do  you  stand  cringing,  hat  in 
hand,  and  whine  for  it?  If  any  of  these  subjects  even  touch  on  your  con- 
dition, "Culture  of  Courage"  will  prove  a  godsend! 

Fear  of  self — fear  of  people — fear  of  the  future —  fear  of  things — fear  for 
others  (worry) — are  what  keep  men  and  women  down  when  they  should 
and  could  be  on  top. 

But  not  until  the  shackles  are  broken — not  until  fear  is  eliminated — not 
until  courage  is  properly  cultivated,  can  man  come  into  his  own. 


"Culture  of  Courage" 

by  Frank  Channing  Haddock,  Ph.  D. 

This  great  work  by  the  famous  author  of  "Power  of  Will" — a  scientist 
whose  name  ranks  with  James,  Royce,  and  Bergson,  is  not  an  inspirational 
book  which  merely  admonishes  you  to  "Destroy  Your  Fears"  and  "Be 
Courageous."  Instead,  it  is  a  practical  course  in  how  to  overcome  each 
particular  kind  of  human  fear,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  to  which  we  are 
all  subjected.  It  contains  actual  principles,  rules,  methods,  and  exercises 
which  any  one  can  easily  follow  and  become  ten  times  bigger — ten  times 
more  successful — ten  times  happier  than  you  had  even  dared  hope. 

A  Ghost-Scattering  Searchlight 

In  "  Culture  of  Courage"  the  author  opens  up  into  some  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  existence;  he  throws  a  ghost-scattering  searchlight  into  the  shadows 
that  have  scared  people  from  rich  fields  of  life;  he  tears  away  the  straw-and- 
gossamer  entanglement  which  has  held  men  and  women  in  subjection;  he  pulls 
off  the  imagination-created  masks  of  various  fears,  superstitions  and  bugaboos 
which  in  all  ages  have  paralyzed  the  brain's  energies  and  constantly  dinned  into 
eager  ears  the  failure  slogans:  "I'm  afraid,"  "I  dare  not  try,"  "I  haven't  the 
ability,"  etc. 

As  you  study  this  new  system,  you  will  learn  definitely  how  Rea- 
son, Thought,  Analysis,  and  Sanity  can  scatter  to  the  high  heavens 
the  senseless  visions  of  fear  that  are  causing  unutterable  losses, 
embarrassments  and  failures. 

This  book  will  startle  you,  will  awaken  strains  of  thought  that 
may  easily  change  the  entire  course  of  your  career,  just  as  it  has 
that  of  thousands  of  other  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  who 
have  learned  its  wonderful  back-bone  building  secrets. 

Q  J  XT  _  lMT«.«^r  While  published  in  book  form.  "Cul- 
iJCllU  m O  lVlOney  ture  of  Courage"  is  a  comprehensive 
system  of  courage-building  and  contains  more  material  than  many 
$25  correspondence  courses.  It  has  14  main  divisions,  and  fills  460 
pages.  Beautifully  bound  in  half-leather,  gold  top  leaves,  big  read- 
able print — yet  the  price  is  only  $3.00,  and  we  are  offering  it  for  five 
days'  examination  without  a  penny  from  you  in  advance. 

Send  no  money — merely  mail  the  coupon  enclosing  your  business 
card  or  giving  a  reference.   If,  after  you  have  it  in  your  own  home, 
you  feel  you  can  afford  not  to  own  this  wonderful  guide  .to  a 
broader  life,  to  things  worth  while,  send  it  back.  The  examina- 
tion will  not  have  cost  you  a  penny.    Tear  out.  fill  in  and 
mail  the  coupon  right  now  before  you  turn  this  page,  as 
this  announcement  may  not  appear  in  this  magazine 
460  pp.  aealn- 

"SS^Pellon  Pub.  Co.  S£ZfS£* 


What  Readers  Say 

"In  it  I  found  rules, 
principles  and  regimes 
which  make  it  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  me."— 
District  Attorney  Good- 
win, Oil  City,  Penn. 

" It  is  a  '  wonder.'  The 
more  one  reads  it,  the 
more  forceful  ideas  he  can 
draw  from  this  store- 
house."— J.  F.  Ells,  Pres. 
Nat.  School  of  Sales'p., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"It  is  simply  magnifi- 
cent; I  shall  highly  rec- 
ommend it  and  wish  ev 
erybody  could  read  it." — 
L.I.  Hall,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

"It  stands  absolutely 
at  the  head  of  anything  I 
have  ever  come  across; 
Mr.  Haddock  is  certainly 

Master  Mind.    As  a 


teacher  I  can  say  that  no 
greater  good  could  come 
than  the  absolution  from 
superstition  this  book 
brings  about."  —  James 
Strait  well,  Reynoldsville, 
Pa. 

"These  books  are  a 
gold  mine  of  'energizing 
material'  for  the  progres- 
sive mind." — A.  A.  Mar- 
tin, M.D.,  Pierce,  Neb. 

"Enclosed  is  my  check; 
send  another  copy." — 
W.  H.  Smith,  Pres.  Her- 
ring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Corp.,  New  York. 

"I  have  read  'Culture 
of  Courage.'  Shall  want 
anything  its  author  may 
produce.  This  is  the 
most  sincere  tribute  I  can 
pay  the  books." — C.  A. 
Drinkwitz,  Evanston,  111. 

"  'Culture  of  Courage' 
is  superb.  It  is  clear, 
forceful,  scientific,  prac- 
tical in  every  form  and 
manner;  ALIVE  with  the 
rich,  the  high,  the  ideal, 
the  sublime.  It's  an  in- 
spiration from  beginning 
to  end.  IT  JUSTIFIES 
ALL  CLAIMS."  —  F. 
Stanley  Perera,  Res. 
Master,  Wesley  College, 
Columbo,  Ceylon. 

'Enclosed  Is  a  check 
for  which  send  me  an- 
other copy  for  one  of  my 
friends.  Dr.  Haddock's 
works  are  superior  to  any- 
thing I  have  ever  read  for 
the  development  of  the 
Individual.  He  is 
entirely  in  a  class 
by  himself." — pfnoa 

Chas.E.Ward^^  pllh  f„ 
DC.Houl-X^  rUB.  10. 

ton,    Js^     73-F  Wilcox 
M*-, —      Block.  Meriden,  Conn. 

Gentlemen : — 
Please  send  me  a  copy 
of  "  Culture  of  Courage"on 
approval.     I  agree  to  remit 
$3.00  or  remail  the  book  in  5  days. 


Address 
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A PARADISE  of  beautiful  flowers  and  vegetation,  where  the 
average  Winter  temperature  is  only  72°;  charming  social  life; 
boating,  golf,  tennis,  polo,  motoring  and  ideal  surf  bathing;  Seat 
of  the  English  Colonial  Government  in  the  Bahamas. 

Havana— Cuba 

Interesting  and  restful  because  of  the  fascinating  charms  of  tropical 
life  and  climate.  Excellent  hotels.  Direct  service  from  New  York  each 
Thursday  at  noon  and  each  Saturday  morning  at  1 1  o'clock.  Luxurious  twin  screw 
steamers,  10,000  tons  displacement,  broad  decks,  spacious  social  halls,  excellent  cuisine. 

Special  two  weeks'  cruise,  enabling  you  to  visit  both  these  delightful  places. 

Also  trips  to  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  Florida,  Texas  and  other  resorts  of 

A  C  'EWE  AMERICAN 

/AVJ  W  1  MEDITERRANEAN 
Write  for  rates,  reservations  and  illustrated  descriptive  matter. 

New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  <T,anred) 

Pier  14,  East  River,  New  York 

DISTRICT  PASSENGER  OFFICES: 
192  Washington  Street 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


701  Chestnut  Street 


WASHINGTON-1306  F  Street,  N.  W. 
NEW  YORK-290  Broadway 
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FRANK  O.  SMITH 
Member  of  Congress  from  Maryland 
"  Tuxedo  has  no  equal.   It  is  the  only 
smoking  tobacco  free  from  bite.  Tuxedo 
is  the  best  pal  I  have  ever  had. " 


EDWARD  BRUCE  MOORE 
Former  Commissioner  of  Patents 
"My  choice inpipetobaccos is  Tuxedo. 
The  unusual  mildness  and  fragrance  of 
this  mellowest  of  tobaccos  gives  me  thz 
greatest  pleasure!  have  ever  obtained  from 

0  ^  <^2~^^ 


A.  M.  ROSE 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Illinois 
"Tuxedo  tobacco  is  pleasantly  mild, 
yet  has  a  fragrance  that  is  most  satisfy- 
ing.  I  enjoy  Tuxedo  more  than  any 
tobacco  I've  ever  smoked. " 


You  Men  Who  Have 
Pipes 

—  discarded  and  forgotten  pipes  — 
inactive,  retired, '  'out-of-commission" 
pipes — pipes  you' ve  tried  to  smoke  and 
couldn 't  smoke — you  men  try  Tuxedo. 

You  can  smoke  a  pipe — every  man 
can — but  you  can  Vsmoke  every  kind  of 
tobacco  without  making  your  tongue 
rebel  and  your  throat  get  angry. 

Give  your  pipe  another  chance — fill  it 
with  fresh  Tuxedo,  packed  firmly  but  not 
hard;  smoke  slowly;  and  you'll  know  why 
so  many  men  have  forsaken  all  smokes 
except  Tuxedo. 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


Tuxedo  is  a  good-hearted,  gentle,  quiet, 
soft-voiced  tobacco. 

That's  because  the  rich,  mellow  leaf  is 
first  aged  from  3  to  S  years  and  then  it's 
treated  by  the  famous  original  "Tuxedo 
Process" — that  takes  every  particle  of  bite 
and  irritation  out  of  tobacco. 

Tuxedo  has  plenty  of  imitators  —  but 
there  can't  be  another  tobacco  like  Tuxedo, 
because  no  other  can  be  made  by  the  secret 
"Tuxedo  Process." 

Try  Tuxedo  this  week. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Convenient,  glassine- wrapped,  f 
moisture-proof  pouch     .    •    .  *JC 


Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  ^Q^* 


lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket 
In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c   In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
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This 
1916 
Magazine 
Catalog 


WRITE 
FOR 
IT! 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 

MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

— the  largest  in  the  world — furnishes  all  Magazines  and 
Newspapers  at  Lowest  Possible  Club  Prices,  and  gives 
the  quickest,  most  accurate  and  most  reliable  service. 

SAVE  MAGAZINE  MONEY 

Our  1915  Catalog  (44  pages)  lists  more  than  3,000  Periodicals  and  Club  Offers.  It  is  a  BIG 
MONEY-SAVER  and  is  FREE  to  you  for  the  asking.  The  Name  J.  M.  HANSON-BENNETT 
is  the  accepted  stamp  of  reliability  and  promptness  in  the  magazine  field. 

T  Send  Us  Your  Name  and  Address  TODAY! 
Local  Agents  Wanted.   Write  for  Full  Particulars. 


ADDRESS 


J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett  Magazine  Agency 

824  Brooks  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Don't  Wear  a  Truss 
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ROOKS'  APPLIANCE,  the 
modern,  scientific  invention, 
the  wonderful  new  discovery 
that  cures  rupture  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads.  Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together  as  you 
would  a  broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent 
on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  Patents.  Catalog  and 
measure  blanks  mailed  free. 
Send  name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS,  1757B  State  Street,  Marshall,  Mich. 

FINE  OLD  VIOLINS 

On  Easy  Payments 
30  Days  Free  Trial 

allowed,  no  matter  where  yoa  live. 
If  not  more  than  pleased  with  our  values 
return  violin  AT  01  u  expense— and  no 
harm  done.  Ability  to  play  the  violin 
brings  social  and  financial  success.  Get  a 
violin  ivi;ha  rich,  mellow  tone  and  it  will 
create  In  you  a  desire  to  master  it. 

Free!  Magnificent 
Album-Catalog 

containing  portraits  of  the 
world 's  greatest  violinists  since  Pag- 
anini's  time,  a  half-tone  of  '"Stradi- 
varius  in  His  Workshop,"  and  the 
romantic  story  of  The  King  of 
Musical  Instruments.  A  postal  brings 
all  to  you  FREE  —  no  obligations. 


CREMONA 

Dept.C-614. 


VIOLIN  SHOP 
Chicago 


Exhausted  or  Debilitated 

NERVE  FORGE 

Every  reader  of  this  Magazine  who  is  under  a  nervous 
strain,  lacks  nerve  force,  power  and  energy,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  subject  to  weakness  and  ex- 
cessive drains  on  the  nervous  system,  should  not  fail 
to  send  to  Winchester  &  Co.,  the  Pioneer  Manufac- 
turers of  Hypophosphite  Preparations  (Established  58 
years),  642  Beekman  Building,  New  York,  for  their 
free  literature  on  Nervousness. 

"I  know  of  no.  remedy  in  whole  Materia  Medica 
equal  to  your  Specific  Pill  in  Nervous  Debility."  — 
Adolph  Behre,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry, 
New  York. 

No  C.  O.  D.  or  Treatment  Scheme.  Price  $1.00 
per  box  or  bottle. 

Sent  prepaid  in  the  U.  S. 


i  EARN  $2,000  TO  $10,000  A  YEAR  i 

We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  salesmen,  in  eight 
weeks  at  home  and  assure  you  definite  proposition  from  a  large 
number  of  reliable  firms  who  offer  our  students  opportun- 
ities to  earn  Big  Pay  while  they  are  learning.  No  former 
experience  required.  Write  today  for  particulars,  list  of  hun- 
dreds of  good  openings  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our 
students  now  earning  $100  to  $500  a  month.  Address  nearest  Office. 
DeDt530  NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSN. 
Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


Going  up? 


AGE  5O-S500 


HERE  is  your  future  charted  for 
you,  based  on  the  actual  average 
earnings  of  trained  and  untrained  men. 

Which  way  will  you  go — up,  through  training,  to  a 
position  that  means  good  money,or^w«,  through 
lack  of  training,  into  the  ranks  of  the  poorly  paid  ? 

It  rests  with  you.  And  now  is  the  time  to 
decide.  Not  next  year,  not  next  month,  but  noiv. 
You  can  get  the  training  that  will  command  a 
trained  man's  salary.  The  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  have  helped  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands to  qualify  for  advancement.  Let  them  show 
you  how  you  can  prepare  yourself,  in  your  own  home, 
for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best. 

Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon.  It  will  be  the 
first  step  upward.    Mark  and  mail  today. 

I.  C.  S.,  Box  7252,  Scranton,  Pa. 

t— —  i  CUT  OUT  HERE  ___________ 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  7252,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


B ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
 Electric  Lighting 

Electric  Car  Running 
Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
 Machine  Shop  Practice 

BGas  Engineer 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
NINE  FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEER 
Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
□  SALESMANSHIP 

Name  

Occupation 

St  Employer  

Street     ^  j 

and  No. — —  

City  


ADVERTISING  MAN 
Window  Trimmer 

□  Show  Card  Writer 

□  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

□  ILLUSTRATOR 

□  DESIGNER 

~~  BOOKKEEPER 

Stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert.  Public  Accountant 

_  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 
1-1  Teacher 

Common  School  Subjects 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  AGRICULTURE 

J  POULTRY  RAISING 
Textile  Overseer  or  Supt 
Navigator  □  Spanish 

Chemist  □  German 

ALTO  RUNNING  □  French 
Auto  Repairing      □  Italian 


_  state  _  | 
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We  Want  Your  Help ! 


SSg^VERY  reader  of  this  magazine  has  in  his  circle  of  acquaint- 
/M^Sj    ances  at  least  one  person  who  would  subscribe  for  Pearson's 

if  asked  to  do  so. 

Take  this  issue  for  example. 

If  you  live  in  a  city  you  use  light ;  so  do  your  neighbors  and 
friends. 

If  you  live  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  you  are  buying  your  electric  light 
for  less  than  half  what  people  in  other  cities  are  paying.  This  is 
because  the  people  own  the  lighting  plant  in  Cleveland  while  in  other 
cities  corporations  own  the  light  plants. 

Isn  9t  your  neighbor  interested  in  his  light  bill  ? 

Show  him  Pearson's  and  ask  him  to  subscribe. 

Tell  him  Pearson's  is  the  only  big  magazine  in  America  that 
speaks  out  all  the  time  and  tells  the  truth  about  things  which  people 
ought  to  know. 

Tell  him  that  a  year's  subscription  is  an  education  on  public 
affairs. 

Tell  him  that  the  March  issue  didn't  just  happen  to  be  a  good 
one.  Every  issue  of  Pearson's  contains  big  articles  by  big  men  on 
big  topics. 

I  am  asking  you  to  do  this  right  here  in  the  magazine  instead 
of  in  a  letter  because  I  want  to  save  postage  for  one  thing  and  I  want 
to   reach  our  many  thousand  readers    who   buy   Pearson's  at  the 

stands. 

Let's  try  this  plan  this  month. 
An  every -one  get-one  campaign. 

You  can't  make  people  subscribe  to  Pearson's  but  you  can 
ask  them  to  do  so. 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Free— Six  Big  Issues  of 

Investing  for  Profit 


If  you  will  simply  send  me  your 
name.  Special  Introductory  FREE 
Offer.  Six  fine  Monthly  Issues — 
each  worth  $10  to  $100  to  you. 


How  much  do  you  know  about  the  Science  of  Investment?     Do  you  know  the  Real 

is  the  difference  between  the  Rental  Power 
Do  you  know  how  $100  grows  into  $2200? 

cover  to  cover  it  contains  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  investment  it  has  taken  a  lifetime  to  gather 
— from  my  own  experience  and  from  every  avail- 
able authoritative  original  source  of  information. 


Earning  Power  of  your  money?  What 
and  Earning  Power  of  your  money? 

Why  you  should  get  Investing  for 
Profit:  Only  one  man  in  a  thousand 
knows  the  difference  between  the  rental 
power  and  the  earning  power  of  his 
money.  Few  men  know  the  underlying 
principles  of  incorporation.  Not  one 
wage  earner  in  10,000  knows  how  to  in- 
vest his  savings  for  profit,  so  he  accepts 
a  paltry  2°/o  or  3%  from  his  savings 
bank,  while  this  same  bank  earns  from 
20%  to  30%  on  his  money — or  he  does 
not  know  the  science  of  investing  and 
loses  his  all. 

Russell  Sage  said:  "There  is  a  common  fallacy 
that,  while  for  legal  advice  we  go  to  lawyers,  and 
for  medical  advice  we  go  to  physicians,  and  for 
the  construction  of  a  great  work,  to  engineers — 
financing  is  everybody's  business.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  the  most  profound  and  complicated 
of  them  all." 

So  let  me  give  you  just  a  glimpse  of  the  valu- 
able investment  information  you  will  get  in  my 
six  big  issues,  "The  Little  Schoolmaster  of  the 
Science  of  Investment,"  a  guide  to  money-making: 


The  Science  of  Investment. 

The  Root  and  Branch  of  the 
Investment  Tree. 

How  to  Judge  a  Business  Enter- 
prise. 

Where  New  Capital  Put  Into  a 

Corporation  Really  Goes. 
"Watering" — Its  Significance. 
Idle  Money  vs.  Active  Money. 


Capital  Is  Looking  for  a  Job. 
The  REAL  Earning  Power  of 

Your  Money. 
Investment  Securities  Are  Not 

Investment  Opportunities. 
The  Actual  Possibilities  of  Intel* 

ligent  Investment. 
The  Capitalization  of  Genius  and 
of  Opportunity. 

Wait  till  you  see  a  good  thing—  but  don't  wait 
till  everyone  sees  it.  You  will  then  be  too  late. 
Never  was  a  time  more  auspicious  for  a  public 
campaign  of  education  on  the  logic  of  true  invest- 
ment. A  revolution  in  the  financial  world  is  now 
going  on — to  the  profit  of  the  small  investor. 

You  are  now  face  to  face  with  your  oppor- 
tunity— if  you  have  the  courage  to  enter  the  open 
gate  to  the  road  of  fortune. 

I  believe  you  will  find  much  interest  in  read- 
ing my  six  issues  of  Investing  for  Profit.  From 


If  You  Can  Save  $5  a  Month  or  More 

Don't  invest  a  dollar  in  anything  anywhere 
until  you  have  read  my  wonderful  magazine. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  for  the  man  who  intends 
to  invest  any  money,  however  small,  or  who  can 
save  $5  or  more  per  month,  but  who  has  not  as 
yet  learned  the  art  of  investing  for  profit.  Learn 
how  $100  grows  into  $2200. 

Use  This  Coupon  for  the  Six  Issues  and 
Financial  Advice  FREE 

If  you  know  how  to  invest  your  savings — if  you  know 
all  about  the  proposition  in  which  you  are  about  to  in- 
vest your  hard-earned  savings — you  need  no  advice. 
But  if  you  don't,  if  there  is  a  single  doubt  or  misgiving 
in  your  mind— I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries 
you  may  make,  or  furnish  any  information  I  can  regard- 
ing the  art  of  saving  and  making  money  through  wise 
investment. 

So  sign  and  mail  this  coupon  now.  Get  "Investing  for 
Profit"  FREE  for  six  months.  Ask  me  to  put  you  on  my 
mailing  list  for  Free  Financial  Advice.  Don't  put  this 
off.  It  means  too  much  to  you  now  and  in  the  future. 
Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  at  once. 

H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher,  Chicago 


Mail  This  Now 


H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher 

20AA  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  FREE  "Investing  for 
Profit"  for  six  months.  Put  me  on  your 
mailing  list  for  Free  Advice  on  Investments, 


Name  .... 
Address 
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1916  Models  Now  Ready 

Any  Watch  You  Want  £l 
On  CREDIT    *  < 


ALL 


Waltham 
Hamilton  i 
Howard 
Elgin 

Illinois,  Rockford 
ARE  1916  MODELS 


Your  Choice  of 
Inlaid  Enamel  Cases 


SMASH  THE  TERMS 

And  I  am  the  first  man  in  the  country  to  offer  the  New  191 6  Models  of  America's  best 
known  watches.  1  have  them  all,  the  latest  products soi  the  world's  most  famous  factories,  and 
watches  are  by  no  means  all.  You  can  get  too,  the  very  latest  style  mountings  for  Diamonds, 
and  the  most  up-to-date  pieces  of  exquisite  Jewelry.    Whether  you  buy  for  cash  or  credit, 

30  Days  Free  Trial— No  Money  Down 

Express  Prepaid  in  Advance  by  Me 

That  is  the  test  that  tells.   Suppose  you  want  a  watch  ?   Any  make, 
any  grade,  any  size,  any  case.  I  have  it  for  you — just  the  watch  that  you  want.   No  Money 
DOWII,  Express  Prepaid.    You  can  try  any  one  of  America's  best  known  timepieces  for 

30  Days.  A  Free  Trial,  a  Full  Month  to  Carry  It  in  Your  Pocket. 
An  Open  Account— No  References  Demanded 

The  same  kind  of  credit  you  get  from  your  grocer  liberally  and  cheerfully  given.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  for  an  Open  Account  as  soon  as  you  write.  No  red  tape,  publicity, 
notes  or  collectors.    Every  transaction  is  strictly  confidential  on  terms  made  to  suit  you! 

Send  Coupon  for  Watch  and  Diamond  Book 

Why  YOU  ShOUld  Have  This  BOOk.    It  is  the  Encyclopedia  of  watches  ;  a  Dic- 
tionary explaining  watch  words ;  a  History  of  Watch  Making  in 

America  :  the  only  Index  Book  of  a  Good  Watch  and  an  Absolute  Authority 
on  Watch  Buying.  Use  a  postcard,  a  letter  or  the  convenient  coupon.  Know 
Facts  on  All  makes  of  watches  before  buying  anywhere.  This  book  is  a  Key 
to  watch  buying.  It  tells  you  how  to  judge  a  good  watch.  Write  for  it  today 
and  get  a  letter  from  Square  Deal  Miller  that  makes  you  a  friend  for  life. 

Square  Deal  MILLER.  Pres. 

Miller-Hoefer  Co.,  ei2  Miller  Bldg. 
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FREE  BOOK 


Interesting  Book 

shows  the  keen  delight  and  personal  satisfaction  which  a 
musical  training1  will  bring  you;  and  how  you  can  obtain  this 
training  easily  and  thoroughly  in  your  own  home  at  one^ 
quarter  the  usual  cost. 

It  tells  how  this  most  prized  of  social  accomplishments 
greatly  increases  your  own  enjoyment  of  life  and  the  en- 
joyment of  others.  It  tell3  of  the  concert  career  which 
maybe  open  to  you,  and  how  you  can  increase  your  earn- 
ing power  by  giving  mrsical  instruction  in  your  spare 
time.  Send  for  your  copy  of  this  valuable  book  today;itis/ree  \ 

Dr.  QWs  Famous  WRITTEN  METHOD 

has  revolutionized  the  study  of  music.  By  the  use  of  Dr. 
Quinn's  remarkable  device,  th-  COLOROTONE  (patented), \ 
you  save  three-quarters  of  the  time  and  effort  usually  re-Vampa^ / 
quired  for  learning  piano  or  organ.  You  play  chordsimmeofi-  ~*3£!BhS 
ately  and  a  complete  piece  within  a  few  lessons.  The  method  is  scicn- 
tific  and  systematic,  yet  practical  and  simple.  It  is  endorsed  by  leading 
musicians  and  heads  of  state  universities.  Equally  effective  for  chil- 
dren or  adults,  beginners  or  experienced  players.  Practise  in  spare  time,  when- 
ever convenient.  Successful  graduates  everywhere  Diploma  granted.  Special 
reduced  terms  this  month.  Investigate  without  cost  or  obligation  by  writing 
today  for  free  book.  1  How  to  Learn  Piano  and  Organ." 

Marcus  Lucius  Quinn  Conservatory,  Box  650  UC  Chicago 


215  Columbus  Avenue, 


You  like  to  go 

Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 

Then  surely  you  will  enjoy  the  National 
Sportsman  Magazine  with  its  160  richly 
illustrated  pages,  full  to  overflowing  with 
interesting  stories  and  valuable  infor- 
mation about  guns,  fishing  tackle,  camp- 
outfits — the  best  places  to  go  for  fish  and 
game,  and  a  thousand  and  one  valuable 
"How  to"  hints  for  Sportsmen.  The 
National  Sportsman  is  just  like  a 
big  camp-fire  in  the  woods  where  thou- 
sands of  good  fellows  gather  once  a 
month  and  spin  stirring  yarns  about 
their  experiences  with  rod,  dog,  rifle 
and  gun.    All  this  for  15c  a  copy  or 
$1.00  for  a  whole  year,  with 
watch  fob. 

Special  Offer 

Mail  us  25c  in  stamps 
or  coin  and  we  will  send 
you  by  return  mail  a 
copy  of    this  month's 
National  Sportsman 
and  one   of  our  hand- 
some Ormulo  Gold  watch 
fobs  as  here  shown  with 
Seal    grain  leather  strap 
and  gold-plated  buckle. 

NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 

Boston,  Mass. 


near  "s  ■ 
Clearly"^ 

You,  Too,  Can  Hear! 

Inasmuch  as  200,000  users  of  the  "ACOUSTICON"have 
had  the  same  results  from  it  as  Mr.  Garrett  Brown,  whose 
photo  appears  above,  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  urging 
every  deaf  person,  without  a  penny  of  expense,  solely  and 
entirely  at  our  risk,  to  accept  a  thorough  trial  of  the 

1916  Acoustic©!! 


Deposit  FREE 


No 

Expense 


All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  saying  that  you  are  deaf  and 
will  try  the  "ACOUSTICON."  The  trial  will  not  cost  you  one 
cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery  charges. 

WfllSIMIMlfJ  •  There  is  no  good  reason  why  everyone  should 
WMremia^a  .  not  make  as  liberal  a  trial  offer  as  we  do,  so 
———————  tf0  not  send  money  for  any  instrument  for  the 

deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 

The  "ACOUSTICON  "  has  improvements  and  patented  fea- 
tures which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no  matter  what  you  have 
tried  in  the  past,  send  for  your  free  trial  of  the  "ACOUSTICON" 
today  and  convince  yourself — you  alone  to  decide.  Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,  1315  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York 

Toronto,  Ont.  Office,  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


You  Can  Earn 

NEW  MACHINE 

Makes  big  profit  right 
at  the  start.   Many  doing  $3,000  a 


year  and  better.  You  can  too. 
You  need  no  experience.  We 

teach  you  FREE  in  one  simple 
lesson.    Start  right  at  home.   Anywhere,  every- 
where  there's  plenty  of  money  and  big  cash  profits 
waiting  for  ambitious  men. 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  business  of  your  own.  Requires  little  capital  and 
grows  fast  into  a  real  factory — a  real  manufacturer. 
Open  a  Tire  Repair  Shop  with  Haywood  Equip- 
ment.  Let  the  money  roll  in.   Auto  tires  need 
mending  constantly.  _  There  is  your  profit.  Owners 
eager  to  give  you  their  business.  It  means  a  saving 
of  money  to  them,  and  big  cash  re- 
turns for  you. 

JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON 

For  This  FREE  Book 
A  valuable  guide  to  riches  ^■^■■■■^■rf 

Pand  wealth.   It  gives  the  > 
1    complete  details.  How  to  /    HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 

start.  How  to  succeed.  j>  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Tells  all   about  your    f    Mo  .  ^ 

'  opportunity.   Shows    f     798  Capitol  Ave. 
how  easy  the  work  can   #       Indianapolis,  Ind. 
be  done.    Shows  the  big  profit  in    #  Gentlemen- 
this  new  field.    Write  for  it  today,  j      Please  send  me  your 
card  Wl11  do'    Get  ytmr  J    book  as  you  promised  to 
H  K&ki  copy.  #  do.  This  of  course  does  not 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  AND  /  obI igate  me in  anyway' 

♦  Name  


EQUIPMENT  CO 

798  CAPITOL  AVE, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Address 
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LEARN  THE  NEW  WA1 


LISTEN 


AMAZING  INVENTION 


MAKE  MONEY  HERE 


DROP  THE  DEAD  ONES.       AflFNTS  START  WITH  THIS 

AWAKE!  MUCH  lO  NEW  INVENTION 

THE  20th  CENTURY  WONDER.  Get  started  In  an  honest,  clean,  reliable,  permanent,  money-making  busi- 
ness. Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  THE  BLACKSTONE  WATER  POWER  VACUUM  MASSAGE  MACHINE 

For  the  Home.  No  Cost  to  Operate.  Lasts  Life-Time. 
No  Competition,  New  Field,  New  Business.  Price  within  reach  of  all. 
That's  why  its  easy  to  sell.  Endorsed  by  Doctors  andMassures.  Removes 
Blackheads,  Pimples,  Wrinkles,  rounds  out  any  part  of  the  lace  or 
body,  brings  back  Natures  beauty.  Almost  instant  relief  can  be  given  all  kinds  of  paina 
such  as  Rheumatism,  Headache,  Neuralgia.   A  demonstration  convinces  the  most  skepti- 
cal person.   Sales  easily  made. 

Read  On!  What  Others  Do,  So  Can  You. 

Margwarth,  savs,  I  am  making  $19.00  per  day.  Bchermerhorn,  eight  dozen  machines 
first  month.  Shaffer,  am  selling  four  out  of 
five  demonstrations.  Vaughn,  wires  "ship  six 
dozen  by  first  Express."  Lewis,  sells  four  first 
hour.  Men,  women,  everybody  makes  money. 
No  experience  necessary.  Protected  territory. 
Big  book,  "The  Power  and  Love  of  Beauty 
andliealth"  Free.  Investigate  now.  A  postal 
will  do.  A  big  surprise  awaits  you.  Address, 


Blackstone  Mfg.  Co.    147  Meredith  Bfdg.  Toledo,  0. 


MORE  VITAL  ENERGY 
FOR  YOU 

Youth,  Strength,  and  Vitality 

come  from  a  full  supply  of 
Magnetic  Force  in  the  blood 
and  nerves. 

Our  Magnetic  Abdominal  and  Kidney 
Vitalizer  does  what  all  the  medicine  on 
earth  cannot  do.  It  gives  Life,  Tone 
and  Vigor  to  the  blood  and  nerves,  re- 
lieving congestion,  soreness  and  pain, 
by  rapid  circulation  of  blood. 

Be  Well  and  Strong 

through  thiswonderful  invention  which 
floods  the  system  with  magnetism  and 
gives  Strength  to  the  Back,  Kidneys, 
Liver,  Stomach  and  Bowels,  instilling 
buoyancy,  tone  and  rejuvenating  vital- 
ity into  the  whole  organism,  making  you  feel  like  a  new  being. 

FREE  BOOK 

By  F.  J.  THACHER,  M.  D. 

giving  full  information  and  instruction 
regarding  the  use  of  in  a  g  n  e  t  i  s  m  for 
restoring  lost  vitality  to  blood  and 
nerves.  Describe  your  case  fully  and 
we  will  advise  you  free  of  charge,  how 
to  apply  magnetism  for  treating  any 
weakness  or  disease,  and  will  send 
you  all  the  proof  and  evidence,  then 
you  can  be  your  own  judge. 

THACHER  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO.,  Inc. 


Send 
For 


Suite  864,  110  So.  Wabash  Ave. 


Chicago,  111* 


Learn  Music 
At  Home! 

Piano  Organ  Violin  Cornet  Gaitar 
Banjo   Mandolin   Harp   Sight  Singing 

Easy  Lessons  Free! 

No  longer  need  tha 

ability  to  play  be  shut 
out  of  your  life.  Just 
write  us  a  postal  today 
for  our  new  Free  Book, 
fresh  from  the  printer.  Let 
us  tell  you  how  you  can  easily, 
quickly,  thoroughly  learn  to 
play  your  favorite  musical  in- 
strument by  note  In  your  own 
home.vithoutateacher.byour 
New  Improved  Home  Study 
Method,  "without  paying  a 
cent  for  lessons!  Different, 
easierthan  privateteacherway 
—no  tiresome,  dry  exercises— 
no  inconvenience.    No  trkle 
music,  no  "numbers,"  yet 
simple,  wonderful,  amazingly  easy  for  even  a  mere  child. 

200,000  Pupils! 

Since  1898  we  have  successfully  taught  over  200,000  people,  from 
seven  to  seventy,  in  all  parts  of  thetvorldl  Hundreds  write — 
"Have  learned  more  in  one  terra  in  my  home  with  your  weekly 
lessons  than  in  three  terms  with  private  teachers."  "Everything 
is  so  thorough  and  complete. "  'The  lessons  are  marvels  of  sim- 
plicity. My  11-yearoldboy  hasnothadtheleasttroubletoleasn." 

Wonderful  New  Book  Free! 

We  wantto  have  onepupilin  each  locality  at  once  to  help  adver- 
tise  our  wonderful  easy  system  of  teaching  music.  For  a  limited 
time,  we  therefore  offer  our  marvelous  lessons  free.  Only  charge 
Is  fo  'Stage  and  sheet  music  which  averages  12  J^c  weekly.  Be« 
pinners  or  advanced  pupils.  We  have  hundreds  of  pupils  right 
here  in  New  York,  the  musical  centre  of  America,  who  prefer  our 
Home  Study  method  in  place  of  best  private  teacher.  Get  all  the 
proof,  facts,  letters  from  pupils,  amazing  freeoffer  and  fascinat- 
ing New  Book  just  issued,  all f reel  Write  postal  today.  Addres3 
U.  S.  School  of  Music,  Box  187,     225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


$50  PAID  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK0™ 1  Mfc  ™ 

New,  wonderful  home  invention,  just  introduced,  yet  million  sales  already  recorded, 

Tremendous,  rapid  sales  staggers  country.  Agents  happy — banking  enormous  profits 
daily.  Mighty  opportunity  for  you  to  get  the  mighty  dollar.  Failure  impossible. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Money  rolls  in  first  hour— $10  to  $30  daily.  Amaz- 
ing cash  records  made.  Walters  received  $50  for  1  day's  work.  Never  sold  goods 
before.   Arnold  made 

$80  PROFIT  IN  2  DAYS— 160  SALES 

Hagen  100  same  time;  Webb  10  per  hour;  O'Connel  25  first  day;  Hundreds  like" 
these.  You,  too,  can  have  money  in  abundance.  Grab's  Scientific  Shoe  Cleaner  sells 
itself — you  take  orders — that's  all.  Every  family  wants  one  on  their  doorstep.  Replaces  un- 
sightly, unsanitary,  crude  door  mat.  Automatically  removes  mud,  dirt,  snow  from 
shoe  in  one  operation.  Cleans  sole,  sides,  heel.  Works  like  magic — sells  like  sixty.  Saves  i 
cry,  time,  money,  shoes — saves  carpets,  floors.  Mechanical  wonder.  Has  7  new  patented  features 
not  found  in  any  other  scraper — 10  steel  blades — 10  dirt  outlets — twin  adjustable  and  remov- 
able brushes — Compound  springs.  Rotates  for  sweeping.  Can't  clog — practically  self-cleaning. 
Handsomely  enameled.  Nothing  else  like  It.  Nothing  so  popular— so  easy  to  sell.  Selling:  Price  only  $1.  v^^»^^*^^^  Tht 
You  make  big  profits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  quick  for  free  catalog — exclusive  $1,000,000 
^agejacv^^nvei^^ 
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Rider 


Wanted 


in  each  town  to  ride  and  show  a  new  1916  »aodel 
"RANGER"  bicycle.  Write  for  oar  liberal  terms. 
DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30  days'  trial. 

Send  for  big  froo  catalog  and  particulars  of  most 
marvelous  offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle.  You  will  be 
astonished  at  our  low  prices  and  remarkable  terms. 

FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE— a  limited  number  of 
old  models  of  various  makes,  $7  to  $12.  A  few  good 
_  second-hand  wheels  $3  to  $8.  Write  if  you  want  a  bargain. 
Tires,  lamps,  wheels,  sundries  and  repair  parts  for  all  makes 
of  bicycles,  at  half  usual  prices.  Write  us  before  buying. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  D-36  CHICAGO 


and  boats  of  ail  1 

sizes  for  pleasure  or  work,  from  the  sturdy  16 
footers  to  the  big  palatial  cruising  yachts  and  house  boats  are 
shown  in  the  Specialized  Boat  Book  issued  by  the  Gray  t  'otor  Co., 
in  conjunction  with  130  of  the  leading  boat  builders  of  the  country. 
Four  times  as  many  boats  shown  as  you  see  at  any  Motor  Boat  Show. 
Two  other  books  on  Marine  Engines.    Any  or  all  sent  on  request  to 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.,  ^•S&KMIE 


SEX 


I 


UAL  KNOWLEDGE 

A $2  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  $ 

1 '  Wlnfield  Scott  Hall,  Ph.D..  Noted  Authority  andLecturer. 
J,AIN  TRUTHS  OF  SEX  LIFE  that  young:  men  and 
t'ung:  women,  young:  wives  and  husbands,  fathers, 
I  others,  teachers  and  nurses  should  know.  Sex  facts  hitherto 
:lsunderstood.  Complete  320  pages  —  Illustrated.  In  plain 
•  apper.    Only  $1,  postage  10  cents  extra. 

JERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  311  Winston  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA 

'WAS  JESUS  GOD?" 

id  other  Unitarian  Literature  SENT  FREE  on  application  to 

.U.  G.  H.  PRIEST,  BELKNAP  STREET,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


AGENTS 


If  you  make  i 
less  than 
1  $1200  a  year; 
you  should  get  in  touch  with  us, 
largest  manufacturers   of  transparent 
handled  Knives  and  Razors  in  U.  S.  and  we  t 
show  you  how  to  make  more.  Special  outfit  offer. 
NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO.,  48  Bar  St.,  CANTOS,  OHIO 


Manufacturers 
are  writing  for  patents  pro- 
cured through  me.  FREE:— 72- page  guide  book, 
"Successful  Patents";  "Stepping  Stones"  (containing 
hundreds  of  inventions  wanted);  and  "Patent  Pro- 
motion," (tells  how  to  sell  your  rights;  chief  causes  of 
failure,  etc.)  Send  for  them.  Free  manufacturing 
facilities.    Advice  free. 

RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  132  Owen  Bldg.,Washing;toii,  D.C. 


ATENTS 


P    

tions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
I    for  inventions.   Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  rijrr 
I    as  to  Patentability.  Write  for  our  four  books  PnK  K 
■    sent  free  upon  request.   Patents  Advertised.  1  ■■■■■■ 

TTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  761  Ninth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STRAIGHTEN  YOUR  TOES 
BANISH  THAT  BUNION 


ACHFELDT'S 

|  PERFECTION  TOE  SPRING 

Worn  at  night,  with  auxiliary 
appliance  for  day  use, 
Removes  the  Actual  Cause  | 
of  the  enlarged  joint  and  bunion.  Sent 
on  approval    Money  back  if  not  as  rep- 
resented. Send  outline  of  foot.  Use  my 
Improved  Instep  Support  for  weak 
arches.   Full  particulars  and  advice  free 
in  plain  envelope. 
M.  ACHFflDT.  foot  Specialist,  Harbr idge  Building. 

Dept.  W.B.,  1328  B'way  (at  34thSt.),NewYork 
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Typewriter  Sensation 


tint  Space  Set  _   ...     ...         .e  . 

■»  .   .        .   ,.     .  Positive  Alignment  Fork 

^Automatic  Line  Space 
Carriage  Release 

PaperFingers 


aper  Release 
-Margin  Release 


Eibbon  Reverse 


Shift  Keys 


GREATEST  TYPEWRITER 
BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED 

'"Only  $2.00  a  month  until  the  bargain  price  of  $29.60  is  paid  and 
the  machine  is  yours.  This  startling  offer  has  astounded  the 
typewriter  world.  Absolutely  the  greatest  typewriter  bargain 
ever  offered.  For  a  short  time  only  I  offer  a  limited  number  of 
these  standard, 

XKMODELNo.3 

typewriters  at  this  exceptional  price.  Perfect  machines,  not 
damaged  or  shop  worn.  Complete  outfit,  cover,  tools,  instruc- 
tions, etc.  Machine  of  standard  size  but  light  weight  and  portable, 
keyboard  of  standard  arrangement  writing  the  full  84  characters, 
two  color  ribbon,  tabulator,  back  spacer,  writes  on  ruled  lines;  In 
fact  every  late  style  feature  and  modern  operating  con- 
venience, at  less  than  a  third  of  the  regular  price,  and  each  letter 
visible  as  printed  and  all  previous  writing  completely  visible  at  all> 
times. 

FREE  TRIAL  Is  £e 

My  brand  new  Model  No.  3  offer  for  but  $29.60 — and  onljr 
$2  per  month. 

I  won't  let  you  buy  this  typewriter  before  you  see  it.  I  want: 
you  to  be  absolutely  convinced  that  this  is  the  greatest  typewriter 
bargain  ever  offered.  If  you  have  the  slightest  use  for  a  typewriter 
you  should  accept  this  amazing  offer.  You  cannot  equal  this 
wonderful  value  anywhere.  When  the  typewriter  arrives  deposit 
with  the  express  agent  $5.60  and  take  the  machine  for  five  days* 
trial.  If  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  typewriter  you  ever 
saw,  keep  it  and  send  me  $2.00  a  month  until  my  bargain  price  is- 
paid.  If  you  don't  want  it,  return  to  the  express  agent,  receive 
your  $5.60  and  he  returns  the  machine  to  me.  I  will  pay  the- 
return  express  charges.  This  machine  is  guaranteed  just  as- 
if  you  paid  $100.00  for  it. 


ONLY  100 


TYPEWRITERS 
At  This  Price 


r  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today 
sure.  The  typewriter  will  be  shipped  promptly.  There  is  no  red 
tape — n<)  solicitors — no  collectors — no  chattel  mortgage.  It  is* 
simply  understood  that  I  retain  title  to  the  machine  until  the  full. 
$29.60  is  paid.  You  cannot  lose.  It  is  the  greatest  typewriter 
opportunity  you  will  ever  have. 


Tear  Out—Mail  Today 


H.  A.  SMITH,  906—231  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Ship  me  your  Model  No.  3,  F.O.B.  Chicago,  as  described  in  this; 
advertisement.  I  will  pay  you  the  $24.00  balance  of  the  SPECIAL 
$29.60  purchase  price  at  the  rate  of  32.00  a  month.  The  title  to 
remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for.  It  is  understood  that  I  have- 
five  days  in  which  to  examine  and  try  the  typewriter.  If  I  choose 
not  to  keep  it  I  will  carefully  repack  it  and  return  it  to  the  express: 
agent.  It  is  understood  that  you  give  the  standard  guarantee  for 
one  year. 


NAME. 


ADDEESS. 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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into  Special  Training 


You  won't  ever  amount  to  much  if  you're  con- 
tent to  go  on  punching  a  time  clock  day  in  and 
day  out.  Time-clock  punchers  are  little  fellows; 
the  men  who  hold  down  the  big  jobs  generally 
come  and  go  when  they  please. 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  get  out  of  the  time- 
clock  class,  prove  it  by  marking  and  mailing  the 
coupon  below.  Putting  your  punch  into  special 
training  will  give  you  the  punch  necessary  to  get 
and  fill  a  responsible,  high-salaried  position. 

How  you  can  get  this  special 
training 

Since  1897  the  American  School  has  been  helping  men 
everywhere  to  get  out  of  the  underpaid  time-clock  class.  It 
has  prepared  thousands  for  entrance  into  the  big  resident 
colleges.  It  has  trained  even  more  in  all  branches  of  En- 
gineering, Business  and  Law.  No  matter  where  you  live 
or  what  you  do,  the  American  School  will  prepare  you  for  a 
better  job  and  bigger  pay.  You  won't  have  to  give  up  your 
work— we'll  train  you  at  home,  in  your  spare  time. 

Decide  to  put  your  punch  into  special  training  —  show 
that  you're  really  ambitious  by  marking  and  mailing  the 
coupon  today — now!  There's  absolutely  no  obligation  and  no 
agent  will  bother  you  at  your  home  or  work.  The  American 
School  does  not  employ  agents  or  collectors. 

American  School 

A   \  of  Correspondence.  Chicago.  USA. 


Your  Opportunity  Coupon 

Check  the  course  you  want  and' mail  the  coupon  now 


American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part  please  send  me  your  Bulletin  and 
advise  me  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position  marked  "X."        Pear.  3-16 


....Electrical  Engineer 
....Elec.  Lig;ht& Power  Snpt. 
. . .  .Hydroelectric  Engineer 
....Telephone  Engineer 
....Architect 

. . . .Architectural  Draftsman 
....Ituilding  Contractor 
....Building'  Superintendent 
....Structurnl  Engineer 
....Structural  Draftsman 
....Meclianieai  Engineer 
....Mechanical  Draftsman 
....Civil  Engineer 
....Steam  Engineer 
....Shop  Foreman 
. . .  .Shop  Superintendent 
....  Sheet  Metal  Draftsman 
We  also  prepare  for  civil  service  ex 


....Lawyer 
....  Business  Law 
....Business  Manager 
....Auditor 
....Accountant 
. . .  .Cert'f'dPublic  Acc'nt 
....  Private  Secretary 
....  Stenographer 
....Bookkeeper 
....Fire  Ins.  Inspector 
....Fire  Ins.  Adjuster 
....Fire  Ins.  Expert 
. . .  .Sanitary  Engineer 
....Plumber 
. . .  .Reclamation  Eng. 
....Textile  Boss 
....College  Preparatory 
amlnations  In  all  engineering  subjects 


Name.... 
Address 


Private  Secretaries  Make 
$5022  a  Week 


In  the  same  old  rut— earning 
little— »etting  nowhere. 
Get  started  toward  a  big  job  d«w.  Double  your  pres- 
ent salary  the  first  month.  Rise  to  a  position  of  power.  The 
demand  for  trained  stenographers  as  Private  Secretaries  to  Presidents 
and  Executives  of  large  corporations  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Short- 
band  puts  you  in  personal  contact  with  these  successful  men— gives  yoa 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  business  secrets— makes  your  rapid 
advancement  sure.  You  can  get  inte  this  well-paid  prof  essien  quickly. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  yau 

Shorthand  in  30  days 

Ne  need  to  give  op  your  preseat  aesitiea— leara  ia  your  spare  time. 
Boyd  Syllabic  System  is  simple— easy  to  write— easy  t*  read.  Learn  only 
9  characters  and  the  entire  Eaglish  laaguage  is  at  year  command.  No 
ruled  liaes— as  positions— ae  shadiag  as  ia  etker  systems.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure.  The  best  aad  quickest  system  far  Private  Secretaries, 
Stenographers,  Lawyers  aad  Business  Mea.  Our  graduates  hold  respon- 
sible positions  everywhere.  Sena  today  for  booklets,  testimonials,  eta. 


Qica*e  Carres jwadeace  Schaala,  905  Unity  BUf..  Chicago 


PEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


The  War  has  created  unlimited  opportunities  for  those  who 
know  Spanish,  French,  German  or  Italian.  Better  your 
position  or  increase  your  business.  You  can  learn  quickly 
and  easily,  at  home,  during  spare  moments,  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Lingulstry 

(Highest  Award  Panama-Paeifie  Exposition,  1916) 
Ton  listen  te  the  llvlmj  vole*  of  s  native  professor  prenounoe  the 
foreign  language,  over  and  ever,  until  you  know  It.    Our  record)  fit 
all  talking  machines.    Write  for  Beoklet,  particular!  of  Free  Trial. 

The  Unguay-Pbsic  Metbss.  92#  Putnam  BUg. ,  Z  W.  45th  St.,  IU 


La  Grippe 

Cause,  Prevention  and  Cure  by  Dr.  Elmer  Lee 

ff'Te  Health  Culture  Magazine 

is  one  of  many  interesting  features  in  the  February 
issue.  Every  month  it  is  a  mine  of  valuable 
information  on  health  topics.  Six  months  "Chi 
Trial"  for  25  cents.  $1.00  a  year;  15  cents  a  num- 
ber.   Send  today.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Health  Culture,  103  St.  James  Bldg.,  New  York 


My  $3  Exerciser  $100 
Reduced  to  1 

Until  further  notice,  I 
will  send  one  complete 

MUSCLE 
BUILDER 
OUTFIT 

to  any  reader  of  Pearson's, 
upon  receipt  of  $  1 .00 — just  one- 
third  the  regular  price.     I  will 

also  include  a  complete  body-building 
course   of   instructions  containing  24 
selected  exercises.    The  Muscle  Builder 
will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  any  person 
— weak  or  strong 
— man,  woman 
\  orchild.  Can 

%.  v\      ^      be  used  to 

A  Chest  /  Vwflfc  £££ 

Expander  Also     ^  \]\tjdt 

With  each  outfit,  I  will  give  an  extra 
handle,  without  charge,  by  which  the 
Muscle  Builder  can  instantly  be  con- 
verted into  a  most  effective  Chest 
Expander  to  be  used  for  developing 
the  chest  and  lungs.  Take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  while  it  lasts. 
Send  your  order  today. 

Prof.  Anthony  Barker 

STUDIO  35,  110  WEST  42D  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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DIAMONDS-WATCHES 


I 


ON 


CREDIT 


640 


€41 


642 


mis 


The 
Beat 
Gift 
of  All 


MEN'S  12  SIZE  THIN  MODEL  WATCH,  17  JEWELS,  ADJUSTED 
Illinois,  Elgin,  Hampden  or  Waltham  movement.  Warrante 
■  accurate.  Finest  gold  strata  case,  guaranteed  25  years:  eneraved  e 
gine  turned  or  plain  polished.    Special  Sale  Price,  $18.95 

Eighty  percentof  all  men's  Watches  sold  are  these  Thin  Models 
dive  us  your  name  and  address,  and  we'll  Bend  you  this  splendid 
accurate  17-JeweI  Adjusted  Watch,  all  charges  prepaid, 

Onflpproval-No  Money  Down, 

»$2.00A  MONTH 

If  yon  don't  want  to  keep  it, 


$25 


$50 


return  at  our  expense. 


^643 


$10( 


iTD*Mi8'am?!?d  R'ns*."*  the  famona  Loftia  "Perfection"  6-proi 
TFRM«.1neo«d«?2unt,n£-.  Very. fine  brilliant  diamonds.  CREDIT 
miS  w!>(    down  balance  divided  into  8  equal  amounts,  payable 
ffmnnH-*  S"^for/reo.^»lo«.  containine  over  2.000  illustrations  of 
lamonds.  Watches.  Jewelry,  etc.  It  telle  all  about  our  eaay  credit  plan. 

r>  L°™s  BROS.  &  CO.,  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.    L  945    -100  to  108  North  State  Street.  Chicago, 

Stores  in:   CHICAGO    PITTSBURGH    ST.  LOUIS  OMAHA 


'rivate  VV©Sth©T  Bureau 

IN  EVERY  HOME  ^ 

Enables  you  to  Predict 
the   Weather  Yourself 

A  Reliable  Barometer 
An  Accurate  Thermometer 

Actual  Size  13  Inches  High 

Indispensable  to  the  farmer, 
business  man,  professional 
man,  automobilist,  in  fact,  to 
everybody  who  should  know 
in  advance  what  the  weather 
will  be.  Will  save  you  money 
and  time. 

FORECASTS  WEATHER 

Weatherometer 

(HOURS  IN  ADVANCE 

$I.OO  ONLY 

REDUCED  FROM  $3.00 

Send  ns  no  money.  Mail  your  order 
today  and  Weatherometer  will  be 
sent  to  you  C.  O.  D.  (10c  extra). 
If  you  prefer  you  may  enclose.  $1.00 
bill  or  money  order  with  order. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WITMNGTON  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

5  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Dept.  51,  CHICAGO 

'These  instruments  toith  special  imprint  maKe 
»        a  most  excellent  advertising  article" 


D0Y0UWANTPR0SPERI1Y, 

Health,  Success— the  Power  to  Win— 

and  Plenty  in  Life  ?  Do  you  wish  for 
the  good  things  which  will  make  you 
happy;  but  which  are  denied  you? 
Do  more  than  wish.  Act!  There  is 
an  inspiration  for  you  to  "Make 
Good"  in  my  new  book,  "Three 
Scrolls  of  the  Wise  Hermit." 

This  hermit  lived  in  a  dark  cave  in  the  distant 
mountains  and  to  all  who  came — prince  or 
peasant— in  search  of  the  things  the  heart 
longed  for,  he  gave  a  Scroll,  which  contained  the 
secret  they  sought,  giving  the  True  Key  to 
everything  good.  Send  10  cents,  coin  or  stamps, 
do  it  now;  and  the  human,  inspirational  little 
„,  book  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  scrolls  are  yours 
"  ALPHA  A.  JEFFERSON,  Dept.6, LINCOLN,  CAL. 


$4,000,000  Farming  Facts 

gathered  by  Gov't  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  condensed 
into  5000  pages  in  interesting,  practical,  convenient 
form  in  this  big  7-volume  set.  Retails  for  $24.50, 
but  free  to  our  students. 

Study  Scientific  Farming 

Rv  Mail  Get  into  this  sounclest,  safest, 

J  mai1  most  profitable  of  all  businesses 
on  the  right  basis  by  learning  the  proven  scientific 
methods.  Forty  subject  courses,  forty-eight  group 
courses  — including  general  farming,  farm  manage- 
ment, soils  and  fertilizers,  greenhouse  manage- 
ment, small  farming,  poultry,  fruit,  truck,  bees, 
flowers,  mushrooms,  ginseng,  dairying,  stock  raising, 
etc.,  all  by  agricultural  experts. 

Fr^P  Rook  "Modern  Farming"— the  salaried  man's 
*  "uurv  opportunity,  tells  how  to  get  started, 

how  to  make  money  on  the  side  in  farming,  how  to  get  a  good 
salaried  position  (Free  Employment  Bureau  for  students) ,  etc. 
Helpful,  inspiring,  valuable.  Write  me  personally  regarding 
your  hopes  and  ambitions,  age,  occupation  and  which  branch 
of  farming  interests  you.   Act  quick— I've  a  special  offer  now. 

J.  L.  LAIRD,  Pres.,  American  Farmer's  School, 
711  Laird  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Original  and  Largest  Correspondence  School  of  Agriculture. 


Typewrite  the 
New  Way 

SO  to  tOO  Words  a  Minute  Guaranteed 

Totally  new  system.  Based  on  Gymnastic  Finger  Training!  Brings 
amazing  speed  —  perfect  accuracy  —  BIG  SALARIES.  Easy  for 
anyone.  First  day  shows  results.  Learn  while  working. 
48-Pao-f*  Roolc  Fr*»<*  illustrates  and  explains  all.  Gives 
,  Z,  J?!?  ? °  „  ,  FTe  letters  from  hundreds  with  sal- 
aries doubled  and  trebled.  A  revelation  as  to  speed  and  salary 
possible  to  typists.    Postal  will  do,  but  write  to-day — NOW 

MOSS  SCHOOL  OF  TYPEWRITING,  -  7303  College  Hill,  -  Springfield,  Ohio 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  vou  write  to  advertises 
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Ideas  Are  Wanted  for  Photoplays 

and  this  interesting  32-page  free  booklet  shows  how  you  can  help  supply  them  at 
$25  to  $200  each.  If  you  attend  the  movies,  you  know  the  kind  of  ideas  wanted. 
New  writers,  if  they  possess  imagination,  are  encouraged.  It's  IDEAS  that  count, 
not  previous  experience  or  special  education*  Your  chance  to  succeed  is  as  good 
as  anybody's.     Write  today,  for  my  free  booklet,  "How  to  Write  Photoplays." 


Turn  Your  Happy 
Thoughts  Into  Cash 

In  the  lives  of  all  people... in 
your  life.. .is  material  for  many 
strong  and  heart  appealing  photo- 
plays...photoplays  as  good  or  bet- 
ter than  many  you  have  actually 
seen  acted  on  the  screen.  More 
than  30,000  movie  theatres,  chang- 
ing programs  daily,  are  continu- 
ally calling  for  "SOMETHING 
NEW."  Will  you  help  meet  this 
demand?  Investigate  without 
cost,  by  using  free  coupon  below. 

Earn  $100  to  $300  a  Month 


Convincing  Evidence  of 
Big  Demand 

A  $10,000  Cash  Prix*  is  now  being 
offered  for  a  Photoplay  ideal 

The  New  York  Times  says: 
"'It  is  the  newest  profession  in  the 
world,  this  of  scenario  writing:,  and  it 
is  giving:  the  few  men  engaged  in  it 
thousands  of  dollars." 
Mrs.  Louetta  O.  Parsons,  former  Scen- 
ario Editor  of  the  Essanay  Co.,  says: 

"Scenario  writing:  is  the  most  fascin- 
ating: form  of  fiction.  There  is  a  bigger 
future  for  scenario  writers  than  for 
writers  in  any  other  field.  But  you 
must  have  something:  good  to  offer  in 


FREE 


Writing  photoplays  is  the 

most  fascinating  occupation  in  the 
world.  The  thrill  of  seeing:  your 
^.creation  acted  on  the  screen ....  the 
r^%^  thought  that  it  is  entertaining 

^w^^and  inspiring  millions  of  people.. .this  is  a  Joy 
^%ajtf  the  keenest  and  deepest  sort.  Writing 
^fc       "%^J>hotoplays  is  also  most  profitable. 
— TnA. T  If  y°u  possess  invention  and 

LaJUPOIN  imagination   you  should 

  ^%^.be  able  to  turn  out 

ELBERT  MOORE  one  successful 

Box  772  PO, Chicago  photoplay 
Send  free  booklet  "How  to  Write  Pho-  week. 

i  and^%%-S  nch 
to  me.'lii^ 

Name.  ■ 


order  to  reap  rewards  for  your  efforts. 
I  am  confident  that  the  people — those  who 
go  to  the  movies  regularly  and  Bee  what  the 

J>rodacers  want — have  unique  and  brilliant 
deas.  Bat  the  vast  majority  do  not  know 
how  to  pat  these  into  salable  form.  They 


mast  master  technique  and  construction  if 
they  would  succeed." 


toplays"and  all  facts  about  your  method 
Special  Offer.      No  cost  or  obligation 


Address 


a  record  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  those  who  are  doing  this 
can  earn]  from  $100  to  $300  a 
month  simply  for  spare  time  work 
in  their  own  home.  Use  free  coupon 
below  and  obtain  full  particulars. 

Former  Scenario  Editor 
Shows  You  How 

Writing  photoplays  enables 

those  who  lack  the  experience  neces- 
sary for  writing  novels  and  stage 
plays,  to  express  the  brilliant  and 
original  thoughts  which  many  of 
them  possess. 

My  complete  and  authorita- 
tive COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION 
AND  CRITICISM  correctly  devel- 
ops your  ability  and  gives  you  the 
simple  rules  of  photoplay  writing  in 
clear  and  concise  form.  It  includes  a 
224-page  Text  Book,  covering  every 
branch  of  photoplay  writing,  12  Screen 
Talks  prepared  especially  for  my 
Course  by  leading  Producers.  Scenario  Editors  and  Actors. 
6  Student  Guides  and  my  own  Personal  Instruction  and 
Criticism.  Easy  to  read  and  understand.  Strongly  recom- 
mended by  men  who  know.  As  a  former  Scenario  Editor, 
with  many  years  of  inside  experience  in  writing,  purchasing 
and  producing  photoplays,  I  speak  with  authority. 

It  Costs  Nothing  to  Investigate 

Use  free  coupon  now,  and  look  into  the  wonderful  op- 
portunities of  this  new  and  profitable  calling.  If  you  pos- 
sess Ideas,  my  careful,  authoritative  and  personal  method 
of  instruction  is  all  yoa  need  for  success.  Especially  lib- 
eral terms  to  those  who  act  at  once  and  accept  one  of  the 
limited  number  of  vacancies  in  the  class  I  am  now  forming. 

^SB£B  Use  coupon  and  obtain  free  booklet  ' 'How  to  Write  Photo- 
^P^Et  plays"  and  fall  particulars  NOW.  No  coat  or  obligation. 

ELBERT  MOORE.    Box  772  PO,  CHICAGO 
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7  CENTS  A  DAY 

Buys  This  Standard  Visible 

Oliver  Typewriter 

Much  Less  than  Half  Price 
FREE  Trial— 10 -Year  Guarantee 

This  is  the  best  typewriter  offer  ever  made.  The 
typewriter  is  the  genuine  model  No.  5  Standard  Visible 
Oliver  with  complete,  brand-new  equipment.  Perfect 
machines  only.  Not  shop  worn,  not  damaged,  not 
inferior.  Back  spacer  and  tabulator — no  features  lack- 
ing. Warranted  to  be  the  equal  in  quality  of  any  other 
$100  typewriter. 

This  offer  is  not  on  some  ancient  style  of  blind  type- 
writer, but  on  an  up-to-date,  standard,  visible  machine, 
the  same  kind  of  typewriter  that  many  thousands  of  the 
world's  best  business  firms  are  today  using. 


Oliver  Points: 

Nearly  one-half  million  Olivers  have  been 
sold.  Its  record  has  never  been  equaled.  It  is 
easily  "The  Favorite." 

Its  simple  efficiency,  lightness  and  durability 
place  it  in  a  class  ahead  of  all  others;  writing 
always  in  sight;  writes  in  many  different  colors 
without  changing  the  ribbon.  Has  the  universal 
keyboard,  back  spacer,  tabulator,  ruling  device, 
disappearing  indicator.  The  type  is  beautiful; 
it  is  so  hard  that  nothing  can  mar  it.  It 
outwears  type  found  on  other  machines. 

It  is  the  lightest  of  all  the  standard  type- 
writers. It  is  the  only  practical,  portable  type- 
writer. It  has  the  lightest  key  action.  Its  speed  is 
unlimited.  It  has  the  patented  "U"  shaped  type 
bar  which  insures  perfect  alignment  of  the  letters. 
One  can  write  on  ruled  lines  with  it  or  it  can  be 
used  to  draw  lines.  It  makes  an  efficient  billing 
machine  as  well  as  correspondence  machine. 

The  downward  stroke  of  the  type  bar  gives 
greater  power.  The  Oliver  is  nearly  always 
chosen  for  manifolding — some  firms  write  as 
many  as  20  copies  at  one  writing.  It  does  any 
practical  thing  which  any  typewriter  can  do. 

It  has  the  fewest  parts.  It  requires  the  least 
adjustments.  There  is  nothing  to  wear  out. 
We  guarantee  it  for  ten  years. 

While  it  is  the  choice  of  the  experts,  it  is 
so  simple  in  its  design  that  anyone  can  learn 
to  write  on  it  in  10  minutes'  time. 

Sensational  Reduction 

Many  thousands  of  purchasers  paid  $100.00  for  type- 
writers of  this  model.  They  were  satisfied  that  at  that 
price  they  were  getting  the  best  value  that  the  market 
afforded. 

Now,  without  any  reduction  in  quality  and  with  brand 
new  standard  equipment,  our  price  to  you  is  but  $39.80 
— a  saving  of  over  half,  and  we  give  you  over  a  year  in 
which  to  pay. 


Our  Offer  Is  This 

Send  the  coupon  and  we  will  forward  one  of  these 
typewriters  with  complete  equipment  on  ten  days'  trial. 
We  will  ship  it  by  express.  When  it  arrives  you  leave 
$3.80  with  the  express  agent  to  be  held  while  you  try 
the  typewriter. 

If  you  do  not  find  it  to  be  the  best  typewriter  that  you 
ever  examined,  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  the  best 
value  offered  anywhere,  then  you  simply  return  it  to  the 
express  agent,  who  will  give  you  back  the  $3.80  and 
return  the  typewriter  to  us  at  our  expense. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  the  express  agent  will  forward 
the  $3.80  to  us  and  it  will  be  deducted  from  the  $39.80 
price,  leaving  a  balance  of  $36.00,  which  you  can  pay  at 
the  rate  of  $2.00  per  month,  the  first  monthly  payment 
not  being  due  until  one  month  after  date  of  delivery. 

There  are  no  interest  charges,  no  red  tape,  no  sales- 
men, no  collectors,  no  bother.  The  simple  coupon  is  all 
we  require. 

Send  the  coupon  today.  Make  sure  of  getting  this  bar- 
gain, as  we  will  only  supply  100  typewriters  at  this  price. 

United  States  Typewriter  Exchange 
Dept.  341,  All  Light  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Trial  Order  Coupon 

United  States  Typewriter  Exchange 

Dept.  341,  All  Light  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

You  may  send  me  a  No.  5  Oliver  Typewriter  on  approval. 

When  it  arrives  I  will  leave  with  the  express  agent  13.80  with 
the  understanding  that  if  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  typewriter 
the  S3. SO  will  be  returned  to  me  by  the  express  agent  when  I 
return  the  typewriter  to  him  within  ten  days  from  the  date  I 
receive  it. 

Otherwise  I  will  keep  the  typewriter  and  the  S3. 80  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  to  apply  on  your  special  purchase  price  of 
S39.80.  and  I  will  pay  the  balance  of  S36.00  in  18  consecutive 
monthly  installments  of  82.00  each,  commencing  one  month 
from  date  of  deliverv. 

The  title  of  the  Oliver  Typewriter  remaining  in  you  until 
it  is  totally  paid  for. 

Name  _  

Address  

References  
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I  I  Will  Train  You  By  Mail 


Yes,  I  mean  just  exactly  what  I 

say —  that  I  will  give  you  this  magnificent 
set  of  Draftsman's  Drawing  Instruments 
positively  and  absolutely  free.  And  besides 
the  instruments  in  this  beautiful  plush 
lined  leather  case,  I  will  also  give  you 
absolutely  free  a  20x25  inch  drawing  board, 
a  24  inch  T  square,  a  12  inch  rule,  two 
triangles,  a  French  curve,  two  bottles  of 
drawing  ink,  a  supply  of  paper,  pencils, 
erasers,  thumb  tacks,  etc.,  etc. — a  complete 
draftsman's  working  outfit,  the  very  same 
kind  that  I  use  myself. 

This  superbset  is  valued  at  $17.50. 

It  goes  absolutely  free  to  those  who  get  my 
personal  instructions  in  Draftsmanship. 

Become  A 


Draftsman 


The  need  now  is  for  draftsmen! 

Companies  everywhere  are  looking  for 
skilled  draftsmen  to  fill  positions  paying 
from  $125.00  to  $175.00  per  month.  The 
work  is  light,  pleasant  and  profitable.  Look 
at  the  want  ads  of  our  metropolitan  news- 


NAME. 


I  am  Chief  Engineer  of  a  large  firm. 

Draftsmanship  brought  me  to  my  position.  I  know  just 
the  kind  of  training  you  need  to  get  a  big  salary.  I  will 
give  you  personal  instruction  by  mail  —  instruction  based 
on  my  own  every  day  practical  experience.  You  need  no 
special  talent  or  requirements.  You  do  not  have  to  take  a 

minute  from  your  regular  work.  No  matter  who  you  are  or  papers  and  see  for  yourself  what  an  urgent 
where  you  live,  if  you  can  read  and  write  and  are  ambitious  I  will  take  demand  there  is  for  draftsmen.  This  is 
you  in  hand  and  make  a  real  draftsman  out  of  you.  Write  for  my  free  the  "Construction  Age"— the  epoch  of  a  new 
book  and  see  what  I  have  done  for  others.  Send  the  coupon  or  postcard,  pace  in  every  field  of  industrial  endeavor.  The 

services  of  the  draftsman  are  needed  more  than 
ever  before.  Give  me  a  few  minutes  of  your  spare  time  for  a  few 
months  and  I  will  qualify  you  for  a  big  salary  and  a  real  future. 

Take  Your  Time  To  Pay  Me 

Let  me  count  on  you  as  an  earnest 

student  and  you  won't  have  to  bother  about  the 

money  question.  I'll  help  you  take  care  of  that.  To  secure  the 
quick  enrollment  of  a  few  more  ambitious  men  I'll  cut  my  tui- 
tion price  to  an  extremely  small  figure  and  give  the  privilege 
of  paying  this  small  cost  on  terms  so  easy  that  you'll  scarcely 
miss  the  money.  Remember  you  get  the  draftsman's  outfit 
free,  so  that  you  can  start  in  right  away.  Send  the  coupon  for 
my  amazing  free  book  and  full  particulars  of  my  special  offer. 

I     CHIEF  ENGINEER  COOKE 

I     Chicago  Engineering  Works,  Dept.433(  455  Cass  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


CHIEF  ENGINEER  COOKE 

Dept.  433,  455  Cass  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Without  obligation  or  cost  to  me  send  prepaid 
your  free  book  "  The  Road  to  Success  "  and  par- 
ticulars of  your  very  extra  special  offer. 


ADDRESS 


The  Truth  About 
Railroad  Wages 

This  is  not  an  "inspired" 
article— it  tells  the  truth 
about  railroad  wages 

Page  289 

A  State  Wants  to 
Go  Into  Business 

for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens 


Page  368 


CONTENTS 
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Farmers'  Organizations  and  Politics       ^waaara  2°9 

Read  This  About  Coal  Thomas  H.  Steele  208 

Fear  of  Pirates  '/?„/* a 'd  '    '    '  300 

How  the  Blackhanders  Trapped  Themi^"*™  301 
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The  Indecent  "Preparedness"  clmi^  Uw"  317 
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Arthur  IV.  Little  331 


Col.  Appleton— Good-bye 


This  Government  of  Yours  |gf 


"BUILD  WITH  CYPRES^LUMBER  AT  FIRST,  MINEVER  HAVE  TO  REBUILD 


CYPRESS 


VOL  6  of  THE  CYPRESS  POCKET  LIBRARY,  with  COMPLETE  WORKING  PLANS  of  THIS 

$1,650  room  BUNGALOW 

built  (as  -mil  good  Bungalows  should  -k)  ifom    - 


CYPRESS,  OF  COURSE 

ALL  GOOD 

FOLKS 


("AND   NO  SUBSTITUTES'1) 

WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  with  our  compliments  TO  ALL  GOOD 

BUNGALOW  v 


'  '    Plans  by  Lowe  &  Boixenbacher,  Architects,  Chicago. 
SPECIFICATIONS  GO  WITH  WORKING  PLANS  and  are  SUFFICIENT  for  any  competent  cannier  TO  BUILD  FROM 

SPE™yofhavGe0to!pend  in  huiUin,  the :more  ^^f^l^^A 

EN^S^^^ 

|Sf?8  "~mtrr  2!  4  F  SY!  8  U '  n'lAIV  W  fi  I  E^S   vW  BUI  LP   BUT  ONCE." 


a  ik-  ~„  "ATT  POUND  HELPS  DEPT."  any  question  about  Wood.  Our  reply  will  be  frank. 
^"—It^^l^  CYPRES^  In  prove  itself  "the  one  best ^ ™ 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

„  7  ,     .      ..     T,TQTcT  on  TT  NEAR  HOME.     Wide  awake 
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The  Chaldean  Story 
ol  the  Flood" 

Dug  Up  From  the  Ruins 
of  Ancient  Chaldea 

0  YOU  KNOW  that  there  has  been  dug  up  from  the 
ruins  of  old  Chaldea  a  complete  story  of  the  Flood — 
the  same  in  every  detail  as  Moses'  account  in 
Genesis — and  that  it  was  written  thousands  of 
years  before  his  version  appeared?  Hardly  one  in 
a  million  has  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  startling  story — HAVE  YOU?  But  it  is  one 
of  the  many  thousand  curiously  interesting  ac- 
counts in 

The  Library  ot 
Original  Sources 

now  for  the  first  time  available  to  the  general 
public.  Up  to  the  present  this  remarkable  Library 
has  only  been  sold  by  subscription,  but  by  taking 
over  the  entire  unsold  edition  from  the  publishers 
we  secured  it  at  an  absolutely  unheard  of  bargain. 
Therefore  we  are  able  to  offer  the  few  remaining 
sets  to  PEARSON'S  readers  at  an 

EXTRAORDINARY 

BARGAIN 


Note  that  the  attached  coupon  specifies  that  NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL— no 
agent's  commissions  to  pay.   Send  the  attached  coupon  AT  ONCE  and  we  will 
mail  FREE  a  book  of  rare  documents  and  curious  inscriptions  and  tell  of  our 
low  price  offer  ON  EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS.   Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 
You  assume  no  obligation.    No  salesman  will  call.    The  book  is  FREE. 

THIS  MARVELOUS  WORK  is  revolutionizing  modern  thought.   It's  turning  upside 
down  old  notions  and  ideas.  It  gives  the  authoritative,  rock-bottom  sources  of  our  knowledge 
on  ALL  SUBJECTS  OF  HUMAN  INTEREST  from  the  earliest  civilization  down  to 
today — the  inside  facts  which  the  average  person  has  never  even  heard  of. 

OVER  100  RESEARCH  SPECIALISTS  spent  ten  years  gathering  the  contents  of 
this  great  work.    Ancient  and  remote  and  forgotten  civilizations  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe  were  uncovered,  and  age-buried  hieroglyphics  on  monuments,  tablets,  sun- 
baked bricks  and  palimpsests  yielded  their  secrets;  untiring  workers  ransacked  the 
hidden  literature  of  every  age,  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern,  to  find  the  "original 
documents"  that  shaped  the  civilizations  and  influenced  the  thought  and  life  of 
the  world.    Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  attempted  or  thought  of  before. 
You  '11  be  amazed  at  the  wealth  of  information  this  unique  library  contains. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  old  Egyptians  5,000  years  B.C.  had  a 
Bible?    Do  you  know  the  Assyrian  literature  gives  the  story  of  the 
Creation?    Do  you  know  that  books  and  newspapers  were  printed 
in  Asia  thousands  of  years  before  printing  was  invented  by 
Gutenberg?      Did.  YOU  ever  read  Columbus'  personal  log 
of  his  great  voyage?    Do  you  know  that  there  occurred  in 
Mediaeval  England  the  first  great  Socialist  protest?    Do  you 
know  by  what  unique  process  Harvey  demonstrated  the 
circulation  of  the  blood?    Do  you  know  who  Machiavelli 
was  or  what  world  famous  treatise  he  wrote? 

YOU'LL  FIND  THEM  ALL— and  thousands  of  others 
equally  as  curious  and  important — in  The  Library  of  Original 
Sources.  Every  document  is  in  the  exact  words  of  the 
original,  translated;  every  contribution  is  from  the  actual 
eye-witness  or  person  who  took  part;  every  idea  is  in  the 
words  of  the  thinker,  investigator,  discoverer  or  inventor. 

JACK  LONDON  SAYS:— "It  is  a  whole  library  in  itself. 
I  certainly  never  could  spare  these  books  from  my  shelves." 

10  sumptuous,  massive  volumes,  bound  in  rich,  deep 
red  leather;  full  page  illustrations,  pure  silk  head- 
bands, printed  in  large,  clear  type  on  handmade  paper, 
gold  tops — a  veritable  triumph  of  the  bookmaker's  art. 


4-16 

Pears 


University 
Research 
Dept.  21 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  me  the  FREE 
book  of  rare  docu- 
ments, showing  curious 
inscriptions  of  the  An- 
cienis,  and  tell  me  of  your 
easy  payment  offer.    I  as- 
sume no  obligation,  the  book 
and  all  you  send  me  is  to  be 
FREE, and  no  salesman  is  to  call. 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  adversers 


PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE — advertising  section 


Why  Not  Have  a 
Piano  That  All  M 
The  Family  Can 
Enjoy? 


French 

f    &  Sons 

Player  Pianos 

Can  be  Played  by  Any 
Member  of  the  Family 

Jesse  French  &  Sons  Player-Piano  is  famed  for  its  full, 
round  musical  tone.  Its  operation  is  so  simple  a  child  can  play  it.  The 
control  of  expression  is  perfect.  No  knowledge  of  music  is  necessary  to 
bring  out  all  the  feeling  and  harmony  that  the  composer  put  into  his  piece. 

Classic,  difficult  Sonatas,  the  modern  dance  music,  or 
ragtime  melody  are  rendered  with  equal  facility.  All  tastes,  all  moods, 
all  needs  are  completely  satisfied. 

Nearly  40  years  of  constructive  experience  is  put  into 
every  Jesse  French  6c  Sons  instrument. 

We  are  represented  by  Leading  Piano  Dealers  all  over  the 
United  States.  If  one  does  not  happen  to  be  near  you  we  will  ship  direct. 
Easy  payment  plan  if  preferred.  Liberal  Exchange  Proposition  on  your 
old  piano.    Handsome  Illustrated  Catalog  sent  on  request. 

Jesse  French  &  Sons  Piano  Co. 

1404  Third  Ave.,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

"Jesse  French^  a  name  well  known  since  1875" 


mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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'artial  Contents 

he  Law  of  Great  Think- 
ing. 

he  Four  Factors  on 
which  it  depends. 

ow  to  develop  analyt- 
ical power. 

ow  to  think  "all 
around"  any  subject, 
ow  tothrowthe  mind  in- 
to deliberate,  controlled, 
productive  thinking, 
etailed  directions  for 
Perfect  Mind  Concen- 
tration. 

ow  to  acquire  the  power 
of  Consecutive  Think- 
ing, Reasoning,  Analy- 
sis. 

ow  to  acquire  the  skill 

of  Creative  Writing, 
ow    to    guard  against 

errors  in  Thought, 
ow  to  drive  from  the 

mind    all  unwelcome 

thoughts. 

ow  to  follow  any  line  of 
thought  with  keen,  con- 
centrated Power, 
ow  to  develop  Reason- 
ing Power. 

ow  to  handle  the  mind 
in  Creative  Thinking, 
he  Secret  of  Building 
Mind  Power. 
lowtheWillismadetoact. 
ow  to  test  your  Will, 
ow   a   Strong   Will  is 
I  Master  of  Body. 
Ihat    creates  Human 
j  Power. 

le    Six    Principles  of 
Will  Training, 
efinite  Methods  for  de- 
veloping Will, 
le     NINETY -NINE 
METHODS  for  using 
I  Will- Power  in  the  Con- 
duct of  Life. 
Iven  Principles  of  drill 
in    Mental,  Physical, 
I  Personal  Power. 

|fty-one  MAXIMS 

Sfor  Applied  Power  of 
IPerception,  Memory, 
I  Imagination,  Self-Anal- 
fysis.  Control. 
I  >w  to  develop  a  strong, 
i  keen  gaze. 

ij>w  to  concentrate  the 
fteye  upon  what  is  be- 
fore you — object,  per- 
j  son,  printed  page,  work. 
Iiw  to  become  aware  of 
j Nerve  Action. 
')w  to  keep  the  body 
j  well-poised. 
|>w  to  open  the  Mind 
'  and  Body  for  reception 
laf  incoming  Power. 
K'.is  is  only  a  partial  list 
I — a  complete  list  of  con- 
Vents  would  almost  fill 
whis  page. 


Power  of  Will  Makes 
Dreams  Come  True 

Send  No  Money — Examine  Book  Free 

Will  Power,  properly  cultivated  and  directed,  is  the  driving  force  behind 
your  brain  that  turns  empty  air  castles  into  happy  realities.  No  man 
since  the  world  began  has  ever  achieved  anything  worth  while  without  an 
inflexible  will. 

What  do  you  want  most  in  life?  Money  and  all  that  goes  with  it?  Repu- 
tation, Prestige,  Power?  Greater  mental  and  spiritual  happiness?  Better 
self-control?  More  confidence  in  yourself?  Whatever  you  want — whatever 
you  have  dreamed  about  some  day  having — can  be  yours,  if  you  will  only 
train  your  will  as  thousands  of  others  have  done  with  unfailing  result. 

Your  Will  Needs  Practice 

If  you  should  stop  work  for  two  years  and  have  no  occasion  to  use  your 
brain  in  solving  business  problems,  you  would  gradually  become  unable  to  use 
it  as  you  do  now,  simply  from  lack  of  practice.  It's  continual  practice  that 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to  arrive  at  quick  decision  and  enables  you  to  see 
the  solution  of  vexing  problems  quickly.  And  you'd  be  surprised  how  soon 
the  gift  would  leave  you  were  you  to  get  out  of  the  harness  for  a  few  years. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Will.  Because  we  don't  use  it,  we  don't  know 
how.  Most  of  us  float  along  carrying  out  other  people's  wills  simply  be- 
cause our  own  will  has  become  scotched  and  dormant  from  lack  of  use. 
Yet  the  Will  is  just  as  susceptible  to  training  as  the  brain  or  memory,"  and 
by  the  very  same  methods,  by  intelligent  exercise  and  use. 


*  « 


Power  of  Will" 


by  Frank  Channing  Haddock,  Ph.D.,  a  scientist  whose  name  ranks  with  such 
leaders  of  thought  as  James,  Bergson  and  Royce — is  the  first  thorough 
course  in  Will  Training  ever  conceived.  It  is  based  on  a  most  profound 
analysis  of  the  Will  in  human  beings.  Yet  every  step  in  the  28  fascinating 
lessons  is  written  so  simply  that  anyone  can  understand  them 
and  apply  the  principles,  methods  and  rules  set  down  with 
noticeable  results  almost  from  the  very  start. 


May  Transform  Your  Life 


The  users  of  "  Power  of  Will "  have  experienced  results  through 
its  study  which  border  on  the  miraculous — it  has  enabled  thou- 

I sands  to  win  out  with  big  plans  which  they  had  worked  on  un- 
successfully for  years — it  has  made  active  men  of  affairs  out  of 
pitiable  down  and  outs — it  has  transformed  those  who  had  al- 
ways been  the  pawn  of  others  into  self-confident  powerful  leaders 
— it  has  enabled  men  and  women  held  down  by  petty  fears — by 
trivial  daily  incidents — to  brush  them  aside  as  though  made  of 
papier-mache — it  teaches  self-mastery — control  of  appetites  and 
desires  and  it  has  enabled  strong,  successful  men  by  the  thou- 
sands to  accomplish  bigger  things  by  giving  them  even  greater 
power  to  use  in  their  dealings  with  others. 
No  matter  what  your  occupation  in  life — no  matter  what 
your  age — "Power  of  Will"  can  help  you  by  giving  you  the 
power  to  become  the  dominant  factor  in  your  every  undertaking 
— by  enabling  you  to  n  ake  those  with  whom  you  come  in  contact 
work  for  your  ends,  instead  of  your  fitting  in  with  their  plans, 
and  what  is  equally  important,  it  teaches  you  to  so  control  your 
own  actions  that  you  can  accomplish  whatever  you  set  out  to  do 
Ann  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  It  invariably  makes  dreams  come  true 
„  *  tPP:    —as  over  75,000  men  and  women  owners  of  "Power  of  \\  ill " 

eoideTo5ePcan  tel1  you- 
Leaves  Send  No  Money — Examine  Book  First 

Although  "Power  of  Will"  is  a  400-page,  leather-bound  book  containing  more 
material  than  many  $25  correspondence  courses,  the  price  is  only  $3.00.    The  ^ 
publishers  will  gladly  send  a  copy  free,  for  five  days'  inspection.    Send  no 
money  now.    Merely  mail  the  coupon  on  the  right,  enclosing  your  business 

rgivinga  reference.  Ifyou  decide  to  keep  the  book,  send  the  mone  .  N 

Address 


Over  75,000  Users 

"Power  of  Will"  has 
already  helped  over  75,000 
people — a  record  equalled 
by  no  other  single  course 
of  any  kind  in  the  world. 
Such  men  as  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey;  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Parker:  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  ex-U.S.Chinese  Am- 
bassador; Lieut. -Gov. Mc- 
Kelvie,  of  Nebraska;  Gen- 
eral Manager  Christeson 
of  Wells-Fargo  Express 
Co. ;  Ernest  Knaebel.Asst. 
Atty.-Gen.  of  the  U.  S.: 
Asst.  Postmaster-General 
Britt;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis, 
now  Vice-Pres.  Art  Metal 
ConstructionCo. ,  are  own- 
ers and  literally  thousands 
of  othersuccessfulmenlike 
them  have  voiced  their 
praise  of  this  great  work. 

"Frpm  what  I  have  al- 
ready seen  I  believe  I  can 
get  $300  to  $30,000  worth 
of  good  out  of  it." — C. 
D.  Van  Vechten,  General 
Agent,  No.  West  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

" '  Will  Power '  is  a  com- 
pilation of  mighty  force. 
My  first  week's  benefit  in 
dollars  is  $900 — cost  $3; 
profit  $897." — J-  W.  Hei- 
stand,  916  Tribune  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 

"Send  15  copies  to  our 
New  York  office." — W. 
M.  Taylor,  Efficiency 
Expert,  the  Overland 
Auto  Co.,  Toledo. 

"He  who  reads  it  and 
puts  forth  effort  will  soon 
find  himself  out  of  the 
common  herd." — F.  A. 
Good,  President  of  Neb- 
raska Lumber  Dealers' 
Assn.,  Cowles.  Neb. 

"Here  is  t'i  for  you.  'Power 
of  'Will'  received.    It  is  * 
the  book  I'vewiehed  for 

for  years."  J.  I 

Seawall,  Clerk  of 
Supreme  Court,  ^     A>  ' 
State  of  N. 

Carolina,      S     Ct  >  TV- 

X>>         Pub.  Co. 
*V       Wilcox  Block 
£7  S        Meriden.  Conn. 

^  f     Gentlemen:  Please 
/^C**   send  me   a   copy  of 
t-V  "Power    of    Will"  on 
approval.    I  agree  to  re- 
mit   53.00  or  remail  the 
f    book  in  5  days. 


card,  or  giving  a  reference.  If  you  decide  to  keep  the  book,  send  the  1 
If  not,  mail  the  book  back.   Tear  out  and  fill  in  the  coupon  now,  before 
you  turn  this  page. 

THE  PtLTON  PUB.  10.,         18-H  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Power-Position- Prestige-  Prosperity 

A™*;*  Y«n  if  you  know  Law.   The  big  men  of  to- 
AWait    1  OU  day  in  business,  in  politics,  in  every 
are  Law-trained  men.  To  realize  the  full  value  of 


your  powers  you 
You  can  now  get 
_  spare  time- 
present  work- 
Become 
AnL.L.B 


must  obtain  a  legal  training, 
this  training  right  at  home — 
without  giving  up  your 
and  at  very  low  cost. 
Write  at  once  for  full  information. 


i Home  Study 


Back 
Guarantee 


NEWMODERN 

METHODIC 

Law-training.  Just  per- 
fected—clearer, 6impler, 
easier,   better  in  every  _ 

Amazingly  LOW  rricel  Don't  take  any  Law  Course  un- 
til you  learn  about  this  new  and  better  method. 
nothing  to  investigate,  so  be  aure  to  get  full  information 

Write  At  Once  astonishing  offer. 
ILLINOIS  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Dept.  302,  The  Ronkery,  Chicago 


TYOUR  IDEAS 

for  certain  inventions.  Book  "How  to 
Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 

sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as 
to  patentability.  Manufacturers  constantly  writing 
us  for  patents  we  have  obtained.  Patents  advertised 
for  sale  at  our  expense. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Attorneys 
Est.  20  yrs.  1026  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FACTORY  TO  RIDER 

Saves  you  big  money.  Buy  direct  and  save  HO  to  120  on 
a  bicycle.   RANGER  BICYCLES  now  come  in  M 
styles,  colors  and  sizes.   Greatly  improved  :^ prices  re- 
duced. Other  reliable  models.  $11.96  up  WE  DELI  VER 
FREE  to  you  on  approval  and  30  days  trial  and  riding 
test.  Our  big  FREE  catalog  shows  everything  new 
in  bicycles  and  sundries.  Write  for  it.  TIRES.lamps, 
wheels,  parts  and  supplies  at  half  usual  prices.  1 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you 
te  and  learn  our  wonderful  new  offers,  low  prices  and 
liberal  terms.   A  postal  brings  everything.    Tr'lf«  """j,  _ - 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.         DEPT.  d-36  CHICAGO 


YOU  Can  Earn 
$2000 a  Year 


The  demand  for  trained  en- 
gineers at  $2000  to  $5000  a 
year  becomes  greater  every- 
day.   Any  man  with  en- 
gineering training  can 
practically  demand  his 
own  price.    NOW  — as 
never  before— is  the  time  to 
enter  a  profession  that  pays  big 

money— a  profession  in  which  the  demand 
trained  workers  far  exceeds  the  supply. 


Gained  $3600  Position 

'  'The  same  day  I  received  my 
Diploma  I  secured  a  position 
at  $3600  a  year.  My  present 
success  is  due  to  the,  knowl- 

s^^oT.^-Ro&^ht 
Chicago,  111. 
Now  Gets  $2000  a  Year 

"I  now  have  a  position  that 
pays  me  $2000  a  year,,  which  1 
never  could  have  obtained  had 
it  not  been  for  your  school. 
—  Robert  T.  Hendrickson. 
Fremont,  Ohio. 

Salary  400  Per  Cent  Greater 

"I  am  now  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment, and  my  present  salary  is 
400  per  cent  greater  than  when 
I  started  the  course.''— Frank 
C.  Krohne,  West  Allis,  Wis. 


w   ior  iraineu  wui^eio  ach.  v**~  — rr-j 

The  American  School  will  make  you  an  expert  engineer 

"in  a  short  time  at  sma"  expense.    Our  staff  of  experienced  engineers  will 
^give  you  todhffliSSSion  and  advice.   No  ™us  expen <™^*t 
You  can  start  in  immediately  to  prepare  0umorepav 
Salaried  positions  always  open.    You  run  no  nsk-we  guarantee  you  more  pay. 
1^  l*/t_:i~t    1  AawniHS  No  need  to  give  up  your  present  occupa- 

Earil   Whll6    Learning    tion.    We  train  you  at  home-solely  by 

$40  Drafting  Outfit  and  Library  FREE 

drafting  and  are  getting  actual  7«km«OTMrKnceasM  enf ™erfsoraflittle  mire  than  the  cost  of  a  course  in dratt- 
Civil,  Mechanical.  Structure  or  &<*itectural  Engineering,   inu*.      wel].paying  position  as  engineer.  B.  sure  to 


Engineering  Book  FREE 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  our  248-page 
Free  Book.  Tells  how  easy  it  is  to  become  an  engineer,  and 
gives  full  particulars  regarding  the  course  you  are  most  inter- 
ested in  Don't  hold  back  because  of  the  money.  The 
cost  is  small,  and  you  can  pay  for  V™' ■n**';uctIon  ** 
you  progress-In  small  monthly  installments. 

Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  today.  This  is  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity  to  geUnto  I  profession  in  which  the  possibil.tiesfor  advance- 
ment are  unlimitecL   No  obligation,  so  mail  the  coupon  now! 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  U.S.  A. 


Free  Book  Coupon 


American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  II.  S.  A. 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  Part.  pl ease  send  » 
full  particulars  of  your  Engineering  Offer  and  «  copy 
your  248-page  Free  Book.   I  am  interested  in  a ■ courgi 
[]  Architectural   1 1  Structural   [  ]  Mechanical I   [  ]  £v 
Engineering.  ^e<ir  T 


Name  

Address  . 
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Must  I 
tackle  another 
day  of  this? 

He  hates  his  work  because  it's  the 
wrong  work  for  him.   It's  drudgery 
in  which  he  can  never  make  a  real 
success.    Yet  he  could  be  a  big  man 
—a  joyous  worker  if  he  only  knew 
where  his  real  talent  lies.   The  man 
who  has  found  his  work  does  not 
merely  exist,  he  lives,  and  lives  grand- 
ly.  His  work  gives  him  joy.  He 
grows  in  power,  in  wisdom,  in 
health,  in  efficiency  and  in  suc- 
cess.   He  will  leave  the  soft 
jobs  to  weaker  men.  And  there 
will  be  a  song  in  his  heart. 
The  work  you  love  is  as  natural 
as  hunger,  or  love,  or  pleasure, 
or  laughter.    Stop  doing  the 
work  you  hate—find  out  what 
you  are  really  fitted  by  nature 
to  do  from 


Are  You  One  of  These? 

l-Too  frail  for  physical  work  yet  compelled 
to  do  it  through  lack  of  mental  training. 

2—  Too  vital  for  physical  work  but  with- 
out sufficient  training  for  executive  work. 

3— Too  active  for  sedentary  work  but 
compelled  to  do  it  through  circumstances. 

4—  Too  active  for  executive  work,  but 
forced  into  a  position  of  authority. 

5 —  Too  restless  to  study  and  too  ambi- 
tious for  the  mere  manual  labor  which 
results  from  a  lack  of  sufficient  education. 

6—  Too  impractical  for  business  life,  yet 
ambitious  commercially. 

7—  Too  lazy  mentally  for  high -class 
mental  work  yet  ambitious  for  commercial, 
artistic  or  literary  fame. 

8—  The  natural-bom  farmerwhose  proud 
parents  prepare  him  for  a  profession. 

9—  A  clerk,  teacher,  salesman  or  other 
white  collar"  man  who  ought  to  be  wear- 
ing overalls. 

10—  pA.  woman  with  professional  or  com 
mercial  ability  condemned  to  be  a  house- 
hold drudge.  A  woman  with  domestic 
talents  forced  by  pride  or  circumstances 
into  the  business  world. 

11—  Detail  man  trying  to  do  executive 
work.  Natural-born  executive  compelled 
to  do  detail  work. 

12—  Careless  person  given  work  which 
demands  great  care  and  prudence.  Careful 
and  conservative  person  given  work  which 
demands  the  willingness  to  take  chances. 
Thoughtless  and  impulsive  person  con- 
signed to  plodding,  painstaking  vocations. 
Thoughtful,  philosophic  and  deliberate 
person  trying  to  keep  up  the  pace  in  the 
hurly  burly  of  some  swift-moving  vocation. 
Read  this  book  and  find  oat  how  to  stop  being 
-  square  peg  in  a  round  hole. 


"Analyzing  Character" 

The  New  Science  of  Judging  Men;  Misfits 
in  Business,  the  Home,  and  Social  Life. 
Dr.Katharine  M.H.  Blackford's  newbook  based  on  the  Science 
of  Character  Analysis.    400  pages—Illustrated. 

TT  tells  you  the  value  of  character  analysis  to  you  in  your  business 
1  p  your  social  hfe-in  your  home-in  "your  health.  It  teaches  bv 
science  philosophy  and  by  personal  experiences.  It  teUs  you 
how  failures  found  the  way  to  success.  It  teaches  you  how^o 
know  what  you  are  best  fitted  for-how  to  employ  othermen  ™nd 
know  at  a  glance  what  they  are  best  fitted  to  do!  The  man  who 
succeeds  must  know  himself  and  others.  One  section  of  the  book 
alone  is  equal  to  a  complete  course  in  salesmanship.  It  explains 
the  psychology  of  selling— how  to  handle  your  customer.  plamS 

Send  No  Money 

AS  long  as  this  first  edition  lasts 
^-y  you  can  have  this  work 

at  a  lower  price.  The 
advance  demand  for  this 
work  almost  takes  up  the 
edition.  Get  this  book  and  look 
it  over.  If  you  do  not  find  in  it 
matter  that  will  make  important 
difference  to  you  in  your  work,  in 
your  health,  in  your  success,  in 
your  social  relations,  send  the 
book  back,  otherwise  send  the 
small  introductory  price.  But  don't 
wait.    Don't  drift  any  longer— 
begin  to  steer  your  life  to  a 
definite  goal.     Begin  now  by 
sending  for  this  400-page  book. 


KATHARINE  M.  H.  BLACKFORD,  M.  D. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York  ✓ 


Wjr  Company, 
W?  30  Irving  Place,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  all  charges 
prepaid  your  book 
'Analyzing  Character," 
400  pages.    I  agree  to  send 
#3  in  five  days,  or  return  the 
book  at  your  expense. 
Afcme   


Address 
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Become  a  Doctor  of 

Chiropractic 


Make  Money  Practicing  Chiropractic, 
the  Science  of  Spinal  Adjustment 


Earn  $3,000  to  $5,000  a  Year 
Learn  at  Home 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to 
qualify  at  home  in  your  spare 
time  to  become  a  Doctor  of 
Chiropractic — to 
enter  an  un- 
crowded  prof  es- 
sion  and  make 
a  big  income. 
No  matter  w  here 
you  live,  or  what 
work  you  are 
now  doing, 
if  you  are  # 
ambitious  to 
make  money, 
increase  your 
social  standing  and  "be  somebody"  in  the 
world,  our  course  in  Chiropractic  shows  you 
how  easily  you  can  achieve  independence. 
Men  and  women  everywhere  are  becoming 
prosperous  in  the  practice  of  this  fascinating 
profession  of 

Drugless  Healing 

Never  before  has  the  demand  been  so  great  for  compe- 
tent Doctors  of  Chiropractic.  Every  thinking  person 
knows  that  the  day  of  Drugless  Healing  is  here,  and  that 
the  masses  of  people  everywhere  are  eagerly  welcoming 
Chiropractic,  the  science  of  restoring  health  by  means  of 
spinal  adjustment,  as  a  natural,  scientific  substitute  for 
the  old  outgrown  system  of  "dosing"  by  internal  medicines. 

5  Lessons  Free 
To  Convince  You 

To_  show  you  quickly  and  convincingly  what  Chiro- 
practic is,  we  offer  you  5  Lessons  of  our  Regular  Course 
absolutely  Free— also  our  Big  64-Page  Book  and  Eight  (8) 
Anatomical  Charts  beautifully  lithographed  in  lifelike 
colors  that  regularly  sell  for  $15.00. 

You  can  become  a  Doctor  of  Chiropractic  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  time  by  our  practical,  easy  simplified  method 
of  home  instruction.  All  needless  theory  is  thrown  aside 
—our  course  offers  the  shortest,  most  direct  route  to  your 
degree  of  D.  C—  Doctor  of  Chiropractic.  We  give  you, 
right  in  your  own  home  during  your  spare  time,  just  the 
training  you  must  have  to  succeed. 

MOW!  Send  for  Our  Big 
llUWI  Wonderful  Offer 
$250  to  $500  a  Month  For  You 

That's  what  you  can  earn  as  an  Expert  Doctor  of 
Chiropractic.   Our  University  Diploma  confers  the  De- 
gree, which  you  can  easily  secure  in  your  spare  time  at 
home.   Why  not  get  out  of  the  rut  and  into  a  splendid 
profession  of  your  own  that  will^mm  mm  mm  mm  m 
make  you  prosperous  and  inde-  ^   CD17V  ,.r(:cnMC 
pendent.     Special  reduced    ^         FR£™  t£?S!i 
rates  now!   Mail  Coupon     J*  COUPON 
or  write  us  today— Sure!     ^  American  University, 
Ameriran  S     ^2  N.  Dearborn  St.  Dept.  471 

American  ^  Chicago,  Illinois 

University.     S  Without  cost  or  obligation  send  me  by 

M  _     ,  ^   mail  prepaid,  your  new  illustrated  64-page 

16Z  N.  Dearborn  ^ Book   and  your  remarkable  Free  Lessons 

Street,      ^  Offer,  etc. 
Dept.  471  jfT 

Chicago.    ^  Name    

IU*     ^  St.  and  No    

^^ity  —  •  —  —  •  •  State  _       .  _  „ 


SMALL 
CRUISEI 


SS?"^v^^an d  boats  of  ail  ' 

sizes  for  pleasure  or  work,  from  the  sturdy  16 
tWfT^  footers  to  the  big  palatial  cruising  yachts  and  house  boats  are 
5  shown  in  the  Specialized  Boat  Book  issued  by  the  Gray  Motor  Co., 
Bin  conjunction  with  130  of  the  leading  boat  builders  of  the  country. 
9  Four  times  as  many  boats  shown  as  you  see  at  any  Motor  Boat  Show. 
J  Two  other  books  on  Marine  Engines.    Any  or  all  sent  on  request  to 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO  Detroit,  Michigan 
URMI   mUlUll  tU.,    4354  Gray  Motor  Bide. 


S 


~flf^^  WV^M  In  your  own  home,  during  the 
B   ■  M^^mT  evenings    of  just  one  week 

^^^F^U^I^^B      you  can  learn  the  famous 

O  PARAGON 

Shorthand 

Speed  comes  with  use.  Speed  capacity  practically  unlimited. 
Wonderfully  easy  to  read.  Writers  in  service  of  U.  S. 
Government  and  offices  of  largest  corporations.  System 
already  adopted  by  number  of  cities  for  High  Schools. 
Write  M*  for  full  proof. 

Paragon  Institute,  149  Coliseum  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Wanted:  An  Idea 

Who  can  think  of  some  simple  thing  to  patent  ?  Pro- 
tect your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write 
for  "  Needed  Inventions "  and  list  of  Patent  Buyers. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  51,Washlngton,  D.C. 


An  Encyclopaedia 
^/"Outdoor  Sports 

T'ELLS  everything  worth 
-*■  while  pertaining  to  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  trapping,  camp- 
ing, and  woodcraft.  Contains 
valuable  information  about 
guns  and  rifles,  fishing  tackle, 
camp  outfits,  traps,  etc.  Best 
places  to  go  for  fish  and  game. 
132  pages  fully  illustrated, 
with  handsome  colored  cover. 

SPECIAL  OFFER ! 

i  ]  We  will  send  you  copy  of  latest 
ly  i  issue,  together  with  set  of  8 

■  c  ■ 


ssue; 

colored  outdoor  sport  pictures, 


size  9  x  12,  for  your  den,  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps  or  coin. 
National  Sportsman,  215  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OUT  OF  A  JOB? 

Some  of  you  are  out  of  a  job.  One  of  these  days,  the  rest  of 
you  may  be  out  of  a  job.  No  one  is  safe  from  the  pressure  of  the 
struegle  for  a  livelihood.  -  J 

\  powerful,  burning,  throbbing,  stinging,  satirical  analysis  of  the 
most  important  problem  of  modern  times,  by  one  who  has  felt  its 

"cfuVoF  A  JOB  ?  "  That  is  a  book  by  Louis  Weitz. 

Contents: 
(1)  Introduction. 


Who  Are  the  Unemployed  ?   (a)  The  Respectable,   (b)  The 

(3)  HowMany?    (a)  New  York,    (b)  United  States.  I 

(4)  Effects,  (a)  General.  Cold,  Hunger.  Desperation.  (W- 
Evictions  and  Desertions,  (c)  White  Slavery,  (d)  Olfl 
Age.    (e)  Crime,    (f)  Suicide. 

(5)  Why?    (a)  Drunkenness,    (b)  Laziness,    (c)  Inefficiency. 

(d)  Congestion,  (e)  Seasonable  Occupations,  (f)  Condi- 
tions, (g)  Strikes,  (h)  Convict  Labor,  (i)  Private  Em- 
ployment Bureaus,  (j)  Tariff,  (k)  Immigration.  (1)  In- 
ventions and  Improvement  in  Machinery,  (m)  Private 
Ownership  and  Overproduction. 

What  Can  Be  Done  ?  (a)  Organized  Charity,  (b)  The 
Church,    (c)  The  Gary  Committee,    (d)  Other  Reformers. 

(e)  Hotel  De  Gink,  (f)  The  Anarchists,  (g)  The  I  W  W. 
(h)  Women  Unemployed,   (i)  Trades  Unions,  (j)  Socialists^ 

The  foregoing  is  a  heated,  simple  book  full  of  facts. .stories  Jllujj 
trations,  arguments  and  statistics,  gathered  at  first  hand  It  caffl 
be  had  by  writing  to  the  author,  Louis  Weitz,  107  East  88tl 
Street  New  York  City,  enclosing  12  cents  (cost  of  pamphlet  anj 
freightage deluded I  in  this  amount).  Those  desiring  large  quan]l 
tities  of  100  or  more  will  be  given  reduced  rates 
$5.00.   For  1000  copies,  $40.00.   
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Put  Yourself 
in  His  Place 

He  had  just  escaped  from  prison.  He  was 
leading  a  new,  clean  life.  But  a  detective 
had  followed  him  and  stood  at  the  door. 
Meantime  a  child  was  caught  in  a  great 
safe.  His  was  the  choice— to  let  the  child 
die  and  hide  his  own  identity — or  to  get  his 
burglar's  tools,  and  before  the  detective,  and 
the  girl  he  loved,  open  the  safe,  reveal  him- 
self a  burglar— and  face  prison  again. 
Which  did  he  do?  What  would  you  do? 
Perhaps  you  saw  the  wonderful  play  "Alias 
Jimmy  Valentine."  It  was  made  from  "The 
Retrieved  Reformation,"  one  of  the  274 
stories  of 

O.  HENRY 


O.  Henry  has  come  to  permeate  American  life. 
Wherever  you  go— whatever  you  read— you 
meet  O.  Henry.  In  the  news  stories  from  the 
war,  there  are  intimate  references  to  O.  Henry — 
at  social  gatherings— at  hunt  meets— on  the 
road— everywhere  everybody  knows  O.  Henry 
and  refers  lovingly  to  his  people  and  his  stories. 

I  he  founder  of  a  new  literature— and  yet  not 
literature.  No  wonder  the  sale  goes  up  and  up- 
higher  and  higher  each  day.  Long  ago  he 
reached  beyond  the  world's  record  for  short 
stories.  1,200,000  already  in  the  United  States. 
How  many  in  France  and  England— Germany 
—Africa— Asia  and  Australia— we  cannot  tell. 
Wonderful  stones  he  tells— to  be  sure— but  thev 
are  more  vivid  than  stories— bits  of  life— stand- 
ing  out  sharp  and  clean  cut  from  his  pages.  As 


Kipling  Free 


the  years  go  by  our  wonder  grows  greater— as 
the  years  go  by  his  fame  grows  greater— the 
wisdom-the    understanding— the  love-the 

£^Tv,r~thvuS^e •  tn,eSS  of  these  Pages-  Always 
healthy  in  their  influence— always  facing  truth 
when  truth  has  to  be  told-a  bracer  to  the  heart 
and  mind— while  the  tears  and  laughter  struggle 
together  and  neither  wins.  Don't  get  him  to  read 
oimfi0n?ei~you  l]  r?ad  hlm  a  hundred  times— 
?h  hfim.eaCi  time  \s-fr^sh  and  unexpected 
as  at  the  first.  He  puts  his  finger  on  the  pulse- 
strings  of  your  heart  and  plays  on  them  to  your 
wiK  a»w£°US  s^nse  And  each  time  you 
will  say  Why  do  I  love  him  so  much?"  And 
neither  you  nor  any  one  else  can  answer— for  that 

undersSinl     °'  Henry-his  P°Wer  beyond 


v~  f~  '  iy-  T      •  yKJ?x  piuiupu  action  we  gi 
you  free,  Kipling  in  six  volumes— 179  storiis 
^ — the  greatest  he  ever  wrote — the  red,  red  > 


stories  of  fight  and  the  keen  blue  stories  of  peace.    iVjVJ  f 

Send  No  Money  ?fsntd It  h°?™ack_the whole  l8~if they're not ^  big.  /  v^ 


For  Ife  ar e  th^^^of'Say^S  Sg33# 

Street  and  Broadway   and  from  Piccadilly  to  the  mSS^  bSd^^4*11  V> 

seetfshmoeCd0at°nnniefr0re  *  iS  t0°  ^  Get  both  ✓'send  me  on  approval, 
sets  shipped  at  once  free  on  approval.  /charges  paid  by  you,  O. 

free25CSenWdeetLPooy' ^  °"  ^7'  ^  K^  is  /  *^ot&%£'%£&% 
tree.  Send  the  coupon  and  put  the  18  books  JT  volume  set  of  Kipling.bound 
on  your  library  shelves  and  the  new  joy  in  S  in  doth.  If  I  keep  the  books,  I 
your  heart.  S  will  remit  Si  per  month  for  15 

rw.'+  ,.r^:»-  ■.   .  .  S    months  for  the  O.  Henry  set  only 

Don  t  wait  till  tomorrow  and  be  X  and  retain  the  Kipling  set  without 
sorry,  bend  Coupon  today  and  >  charge.  Otherwise  I  will,  within  ten 
be  glad.  days,  return  both  sets  at  your  expense. 

Name  

Address  


4.C-1  Short 

**0  X  Stories 

2  LongNovels 
O.  HENRY 

12  volumes  bound  in 
green  silk  cloth  and 
gold .  Gold  tops  illus- 
trated; 274  complete 
stories;  one  long 
novel. 

KIPLING 

6  volumes,  179 
stories  and  poems; 
one  long  novel;  red 
silk  cloth;  gold  tops. 


New  York 


Review  of  Reviews  Co.  / 


30  Irving  Place,  New  York  /  Occupation  

^       The  rich       leather  edition  of  0.  Henry  costs  only  a  few  oent«  more* 
_S      volume  and  has  proved  a  favorite  binding.    For  this  luxurious  binding 
change  above  to  $1.50  a  month  for  T" 
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Special  Lectures 

by  Hon.  John  F.  Dillon,  Amer- 
ica's foremost  jurist,  Hon. 
Roger  A.  Pry  or.  Former  Jus- 
tice, Supreme  Court,  State  of 
New  York,  Hon.  George  W. 
Wickersham,  U.  S.  Attorney- 
General;  Hon.  Theodore  E. 
Burton.  United  States  Senator 
from  Ohio;  and  many  others 
of  equal  prominence. 


$5,000  to 
$10,000  Yearly 


If  you  are  now  working  along  lines  which  preclude  a  prosperous  future,  don't  be  discouraged. 
Here  is  your  opportuni  ty  to  get  out  of  the  rut— to  become  a  Lawyer — to  attain  success,  prosperity,  a 
future  of  independence  and  power.  The  need  for  Lawyers  is  greater  than  ever.  There  is  rocm  for  you 
if  you  act  NOW.  Lawyers  earn  $5,000  to  $10,000  yearly  and  more.  We  want  to  prove  that  Law  is  the 
greatest  of  all  professions— that  Law  has  opened  the  way  to  prosperity  and  power  for  more  men  than 
any  other  profession  or  business— that  Law  offers  the  broadest  possi- 
bilities for  YOU  no  matter  what  your  present  vocation  or  your  future 
plans  may  be.  Think  of  the  wonderful  opportunities  open  to  men  who 
know  Law.  Many  of  America's  most  successful  men— nearly  all  of 
our  greatest  Statesmen— Abraham  Lincoln,  James  A.  Garfield,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Wm.  H.  Taft,  Patrick  Henry,  John  Wanamaker,  E.  H. 
Harriman— were  trained  in  Law.  President  Wilson  and  every  member 
of  his  cabinet,  with  but  one  exception,  are  legally  trained  men.  Do 
YOU  want  these  same  vast  opportunities?  If  so,  write  immediately. 


Our  Students*  Success  Is  PROOF 

Read  the  letters  on  the  right  from  a  few  of  our  students.  Let  us  send  you 

others  to  prove  that  we  have  helped  to  success  men  and  women  in  your  very  cir- 
cumstances—to  prove  thr.t  no  matter  what  you  work  at  now,  we  can  qualify  you 
for  this  wonderful  profession  of  Law.  What  these  men  have  done,  YOU  can  do, 
and  we  make  it  easy.  Law  is  no  longer  difficult  to  learn. 

We  Train  You  By  MAIL! 

at  home,  in  spare  time,  no  matter  what  your  present  occupation,  if  you  can  read 
and  write  English  intelligently.  Keep  your  present  position— earn  while  you 
learn.  We  use  the  same  modern  methods  of  instruction  used  in  the  biggest  res- 
ident colleges.  Just  like  having  great  professors  in  your  home  to  teach  you.  The 
LaSalle  text  is  edited  and  written  in  plain  language  by  some  of  America's  fore- 
most legal  experts.  The  greatest  authorities  recognize  the  LaSalle  Home  Study 
Law  Course  as  the  foremost  in  America.  The  LaSalle  is  the  largest  Home  Study 
Extension  Law  School  in  America— enrolls  more  students  than  any  other. 
n»n/vm»         I  T  The  Laws  of  Illinois  authorize  us  to  confer  on 

BeCOme  an  LL.  D.  all  graduates  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  (Bachelor  of 
Laws).  Our  Course  prepares  you  to  pass  all  subjects  covered  by  bar  examina- 
tions. We  guarantee  to  coach  free  until  successful  any  graduate  failing  to  pass 
bar  examinations. 

Special  Course  For  Business  Men 

Many  of  our  students  are  business  men  who  recognize  the  necessity  of  legal 
knowledge.  Write  now  for  facts  about  business  men's  course. 

FRFF  Complete  Course  In  Public  Speaking 

*  Most  remarkable  offer  out.  Absolutely  without  cost  to  you,  this 

wonderful,  complete  course  in  Public  Speaking,  prepared  by  Dr.  Frederick  B. 
Robinson,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  Public  Speaking  at  College  of  City  of 
N.  Y.,  Editor  Public  Speaking  Review.    Most  complete,  authoritative,  efficient 


MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE  BOND 

So  thorough  is  the  LaSalle  Home  Study 
Course — so  exceptional  has  been  the  suc- 
cess of  LaSalle  students — that  we  issue 
with  the  LaSalle  Course  a  legal,  binding 
guarantee  to  refund  the  entire  tuition  fee 
if  after  you  complete  the  Course  you  are 
not  perfectly  satisfied.  This  guarantee 
is  backed  by  our  entire  capital  and  re- 
sources of  more  than  two  million  dollars, 
which  assures  your  absolute  success. 


course  ever  written.  Will  qualify  you 
to  become  a  recognized  Public  Speaker. 
No  other  course  like  it.  Write  for  facts 
of  how  we  give  it  free  with  Law  Course. 

Mail  Coupon  NOW! 

Don't  remain  in  your  small  job  any 
longer.  Mail  free  coupon  for  further 
proof  of  how  we  can 
help  you  to  success. 
Don't  let  lack  of 
money  interfere— 
we  make  terms  to 
suit  you.  NOW  is 
the  time  to  begin  to 
build  a  career  of 
prosperity,  power 
and  independence. 
Mail  coupon  now  for 
wonderful  FREE 
books  and  facts 
about  how  we  give 
without  extra  cost 
the  wonderful  La 
Salle  Complete, 
Standard,  Authori- 
tative Law  Library 


This  Great  LAW  Library 
FREE  If  You  Enroll  Now 


What  Some  of 
LaSalle  Students 
Say 

Williamsfield.  111. 
I  have  just  finished  a  cam- 
paign for  a  member  of  the  low- 
er house  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. I  may  state  here  that  I 
was  successful  in  the  election 
and  credit  the  fact  largely  to 
my  study  of  law,  though  I 
have  been  taking  your  cours« 
only  since  last  Spring. 

W.  B.  ELLIOTT, 
Former  Pres. ,  Knox  Co. 

Farmers'  Institute. 
Rep.-Elect  to  HI.  Legislature. 

Sonora,  Ark. 
Afterpursuing  your  course 
in  law  for  only  two  years,  I 
took  the  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  at  Hunts- 
ville,  March  3,  inst.    I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  passed  and  re- 
vived the  credit  of  standing 
le  best  exan  ' 
candidate  the  . 
ever  examined.   I  never  stud- 
ied law  until  I  began  to  take 
your  course. 

G.  T.  SULLIKS. 
Waynoka,  Okla. 
I  am  now  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  this  State.  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  your  course  of  in- 
struction, as  1  have  only  been 
studying  about  one  year  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  law  be- 
fore I  started  under  your 
guidance.' 

WIN  FIELD  SEDORE. 

Llano,  Texas. 
I  was  raised  on  the  farm  but 
always  had  an  inclination  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  legal 
profession.  I  began  studying 
law  under  your  direction.  Feb. 
26,  1912,  and  in  April,  .1913,  I 
passed  the  bar  examination 
successfully  and  you  deserve 
the  credit  for  my  success. 
Your  school  is  unexcelled  .  . 
.  .  I  haven't  lost  a  day  since 
beginning  your  course  of 
etudy 


j,  WRIGHT  DUNN,  Jr. 


if  you  enroll  at  once.  No  books  to  buy— everything  supplied  complete. 
This  is  your  opportunity  for  success  and  we  prove  it.   Mail  coupon! 

LaSalle  Extension  University,    Dept  462  -F    Chicago,  111. 


Dept.  462- F  I 

Chicago,        Illinois " 

Send  at  once  facts  about  I 
your  free  offer  of   Complete  ■ 
Course  in  Public  Speaking;  also  ■ 
freebooks,  "Evidence^'  and  Valuable  I 


Guide,  and  Money  Refund  Bond. 
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• 

By 

Wmo  Leavitt  Stoddard 


Here  you  will  find  the  truth  about  wages  paid  to  railroad  workers  and  why 
they  ask  for  an  eight-hour  day.  Despite  the  inspired  newspaper  "news"  which  you 
1  probably  read,  it  is  a  fact — a  plain,  provable  fact — that  an  eight-hour  day  for  the 
workers  does  not  mean  ruin  for  the  railroads  unless  they  are  permitted  to  increase 
their  rates.  All  this  talk  that  an  eight-hour  day  means  "ruin  or  higher  rates"  is 
just  poppycock.  That  sort  of  talk  has  been  handed  out  by  employers  every  time 
their  employees  have  asked  for  a  shorter  working  day  since  time  began.  And 
it  has  always  been  disproven.  It  is  just  poppycock.  Such  statements  are  put 
forth  by  men  ivho  have  now  more  money  than  they  can  use  for  their  own  welU 
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being,  but  are  obsessed  by  a  greedy  desire  for  more  money.  Eight  hours  a  day 
is  long  enough  for  men  to  work  at  the  arduous,  nerve-racking  job  of  running 
trains  at  high  speed.  It  is  long  enough  for  safety — remember  that,  if  you  ride  on 
trains.  Overtired  men  are  not  safe  caretakers  of  your  journeys— nor  are  they 
safe  watchmen  over  the  transportation  of  your  products.  They  merely  earn  more 
dividends  for  the  easy  holders  of  watered  stock.  And,  mark  this:  An  eight- 
hour  day  for  railroad  zvorkers  is  just  fair — that's  all.  And  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  railroads  will  have  to  raise  their  rates.  That  is  proved  on  the  following 
pages  by  figures  issued — artfully  made  public  in  the  newspapers — by  the  railroads 
themselves.    See  for  yourself. 


FOUR  hundred  thousand  men  are  going 
to  strike  work  unless  the  few  hun- 
dred men  who  control  the  transpor- 
tation interests  of  the  United  States,  the 
employers  of  the  four  hundred  thousand, 
shall  consent  to  reduce  their  hours  of  la- 


to  have  it,  and  why  the  railroads  will 
neither  be  ruined  nor  forced  to  raise  their 

rates. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  fact  which  has 
been  established  beyond  the  least  question 
of  a  doubt  that  the  shorter  working  day 


CMill  owners  used  to  say  what  railroad 
owners  now  say — but  mill  hours  have  been 
shortened  and  greater  efficiency  and  output 
have  resulted — tired  men  do  not  work  well. 


bor.  These  four  hundred  thousand  men 
have  united  to  demand  that  their  day's  toil 
be  reduced  to  eight  hours,  and  that  they  be 
paid  extra  wages  for  extra  work.  These 
four  hundred  thousand  men  are  absolutely 
in  earnest,  and  so  are  the  few  hundred  to 
whom,  because  of  the  grim  irony  of  things, 
they  must  make  their  appeal. 

The  four  hundred  thousand  say:  "Our 
demand  is  fair ;  all  of  the  leading  industries 
and  trades,  railroads  excepted,  have  recog- 
nized the  economic  justice  of  the  eight- 
hour  day.  We  believe  it  can  be  adopted 
with  no  greater  inconvenience  by  the  rail- 
roads than  accompanied  its  introduction  in 
other  employments." 

The  few  hundred  reply  that  shorter  hours 
means  higher  wages,  that  higher  wages 
means  less  profits,  and  that  less  profit 
means  ruin,  or  else  the  consumer  must  pay. 
Read  any  daily  newspaper  and  you  will  find 
the  cleverly  prepared  publicity  put  out  by 
the  expensive  railroad  press  agents — Elisha 
Lee  and  Frank  Fayant,  and  others.  This 
article  gives  the  reasons  for  the  eight-hour 
day,  why  the  men  want  it,  why  they  ought 


does  not  mean  reduced  output.  The  rail- 
roads are  talking  exactly  as  all  employers 
always  have  talked  when  the  question  of 
hours  comes  up.  The  old  mill  owners,  and 
many  of  the  new  ones,  used  to  think  that 
the  proposal  to  cut  the  12-hour  day  to  a  10- 
hour  day  would  mean  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
The  12-hour  day  was  cut  to  10  and  in  some 
instances  the  10-hour  day  has  been  cut  to  9 
or  even  to  8 — and  the  mill  owners  are 
making  more  than  ever  before.  Before  the 
passenger  engineers  protested,  they,  too, 
used  to  work  long  hours,  but  now  they  work 
very  short  hours,  sometimes  as  low  as  five 
a  day.  The  roads  are  not  ruined.  They, 
are  more  prosperous  than  ever  before.  The 
men  do  better  work  in  a  short  day  than  in 
a  long  day.  It  is  so  simple  that  even  an 
employer  ought  to  be  able  to  see  it.  Some 
of  them  do  see  it. 

In  a  special  report  made  to  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Commission,  some  classic 
experiments  with  reduction  of  hours  in  in- 
dustry are  cited.  One  of  these  experiments 
concerned  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Com- 
pany, of  Granite  City,  Illinois;  another  the 
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Zeiss  Optical  Works  at  Jena,  Germany; 
another,  the  Engis  Chemical  Works,  near 
Liege,  Belgium;  and  another  the  Sal  ford 
Iron  Works,  at  Salford,  England.  This  re- 
port will  probably  never  be  published  by 
the  Government,  and  here  is  one  vital  quo- 
tation from  it: 

"The  shorter  work  day  in  all  cases  cited 
has  made  for  greater  efficiency,  and  has  not 
meant  a  decrease  in  output.". 

The  men  know  that  this  is  the  truth,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  they  feel  absolutely 
certain  that  their  demands  are  just  and  rea- 
sonable. The  average  railroad  employee 
is  not  a  loafer.  He  is  a  highly  trained  man, 
and  he  likes  his  job.  He  wants  to  do  his 
job  well,  and  he  knows  that  he  can  not  do 
his  job  well  if  he  is  perpetually  over- 
worked. Now,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
four  hundred  thousand  men  who  are  asking 
for  an  eight-hour  day  are  overworked.  If 
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so  long  that  their  working  lives  are  re- 
duced, their  health  injured,  and  their  effi- 
ciency and  consequently  the  earnings  of 
themselves  and  of  their  employers  im- 
paired. Incidentally,  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic is  endangered.  In  a  day  when  "safety 
first"  is  a  popular  slogan,  even  the  safety 
of  the  public  who  travel  on  the  railroads, 
and  of  the  men  who  run  the  railroads, 
might  be  given  a  little  consideration. 

When  the  western  railroad  men  were 
arbitrating  their  demands  for  higher  wages 
last  year,  they  asked  for  a  ten-hour  day 
for  engineers  and  firemen  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  switching  service.  They  also 
demanded  extra  pay — "time  and  a  half" 
it  is  called — for  extra  time  at  work.  On 
this  point,  the  brief  for  the  men  has  these 
very  reasonable  remarks  to  contribute  to 
the  present  discussion: 

"Contention  of  railroads  that  engineers 
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CLMany  railroad  men  work  13,  14  and  15 
hours  a  day.  Such  hours  do  not  make  for 
the  safety  of  the  traveling  public.  Mark 
that,  your  safety  is  mixed  up  in  this  thing. 


you  want  to  get  the  official  figures  on  this 
point,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  furnish  them.  And  so  will  the  records 
of  the  recent  wage  arbitration  in  the  west- 
ern territory.  From  these  figures  it  will 
be  found: 

That  the  vast  majority  of  the  engineers 
and  firemen  on  the  western  freight  engines 
work  more  than  10  hours  a  day.  Forty 
per  cent  of  them  averaged  12  hours  of  la- 
bor or  more  a  day.  In  many  cases  men 
worked  13,  14  and  15  hours  or  longer  a  day. 
In  a  year  and  a  half,  in  western  territory 
alone,  there  were  7,500  instances  of  18  to 
19  hours  of  continuous,  unbroken  service. 
There  were  1,200  cases. where  engine  crews 
were  on  duty  23  to  24  hours.  A  Federal 
law  forbids  more  than  16  hours  of  service, 
but  this  law  is  highly  honored  in  the 
breach,  and  its  observance  is  not  regular. 

I  am  not  going  to  fill  up  these  pages  with 
nothing  but  figures.  Figures  are  dull  read- 
ing. But  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
pages  of  figures  which  go  to  prove  the  con- 
tention of  the  men  that  they  work  long 
hours — terribly,  unjustly  long  hours;  hours 


and  firemen  in  switching  service  cannot 
profitably  be  relieved  from  duty  at  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  hours  is  in  keeping  with 
the  opposition  of  employers  to  any  amelio- 
ration of  conditions  under  which  employees 
labor;  and,  should  their  contention  be  well 
founded  in  some  instances,  no  better  evidence 
could  be  presented  than  that  the  rates  and 
overtime  rate  requested  are  not  excessive, 
for  an  employment  so  arduous  and  exact- 
ing. It  is  not  conceded  that  engineers  and 
firemen  in  switching  service  cannot  be  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  the  expiration  of  ten 
hours  and  contentions  to  the  contrary  are 
prompted  by  pecuniary  interests.  If  the 
exigencies  of  railroad  business  demand  that 
the  railroads  be  privileged  to  retain  a  lien 
upon  the  time  that  is  required  by  the  em- 
ployee for  rest  and  recreation,  then  the  em- 
ployee should  be  compensated  at  a  higher 
rate,  not  only  because  he  is  required  to  sac- 
rifice rest  and  recreation,  but  is  compelled 
to  forego  the  pleasures  of  home  comfort 
and  association  with  family. 

''Payment  for  overtime  at  rates  higher 
than  rates  for  the  usual  hours  of  employ- 
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ment  is  a  well-established  practice  in  all 
leading  industries  except  by  the  railroads, 
to  employees  in  conducting  transportation. 
To  shop  employees  of  railroads  time-and- 
one-half  is  paid  for  overtime,  which  is  a 
recognition  by  railroads  of  the  correctness 
of  the  principle" 

The  men  want  an  eight-hour  day.  They 
want  the  railroads  to  pay  them  time-and- 
a-half  for  extra  time  beyond  the  eight-hour 
limit.  They  want  what  is  called  "punitive 
overtime,"  that  is  to  say,  a  rate  for  over- 
time so  high  that  the  railroads  will  rear- 
range their  schedules  so  as  to  avoid  paying 
for  overtime.  The  men  want  to  receive 
—and  they  will  receive — the  same  pay  for 
the  eight  hours  as  they  now  receive  for  ten 
or  twelve  or  more  hours  of  labor.  In  this 
sense  the  men  will  get  higher  wages,  and 
the  railroads'  bill  for  wages,  calculated  on 
an  hour's  basis,  will  be  increased.  The 
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earned  a  bare  living — but  the  $16  man 
stood  out  as  a  possibility  for  everyone.  So 
today  the  railroads  are  describing  the 
wealth  of  the  men.  One  press-agent  story 
is  so  good  that  it  should  be  inserted  in  the 
joke  column.    Here  it  is: 

"Thousands  of  the  engineers,  it  is  stated, 
earn  upward  of  $2,000  a  year,  and  monthly 
pay  checks  of  $200  and  $250  are  common 
on  roads  whose  stockholders  have  forgot- 
ten what  a  dividend  check  looks  like.  Many 
of  the  engineers,  the  railroads  assert,  are 
paid  more  than  bank  presidents  in  the 
smaller  communities  through  which  they 
run." 

This  statement  is  worth  examining.  Let 
us  examine  it.  We  must  use  a  few  statis- 
tics. 

An  intensive  study  was  made  of  the 
monthly  earnings  of  28,446  engineers  em- 
ployed on  the  western  roads.    This  study 
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C  Inspired  "news"  in  the  press  tells  of  high 
railroad  wages — some  engineers  get  $300  a 
month — yes,  one  out  of  one  thousand  gets 
that — here   are   the    figures    on   this  page. 


railroads  do  not  or  will  not  clearly  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  men  on  this  point. 
They  think  that  what  they  are  after  is  more 
wages,  and  they  point  to  the  few  particular- 
ly strong  men  who  work  overtime  in  order 
to  add  to  their  wages.  "If  the  companies 
desire  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  men," 
declared  the  heads  of  the  four  brother- 
hoods, in  a  signed  statement,  "let  them 
prove  their  belief  in  what  they  say  and  es- 
tablish the  eight-hour  day  so  that  the  men 
do  not  have  to  make  a  minute  of  overtime. 
The  shorter  workday  is  the  only  proposi- 
tion on  which  the  men  are  voting." 

It  is  the  universal'  habit  of  the  employ- 
ing mind  to  pick  out  the  few  prize  em- 
ployees to  demonstrate  what  all  employees 
might  do.  At  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
the  mill  owners  pointed  to  the  accumulated 
savings  of  the  workers  to  show  that  they 
were  rich  and  didn't  need  a  wage  increase. 
In  the  Homestead  strike  of  1892  the  mill 
owners  asserted  that  under  the  piece-work 
system  then  in  practice  a  certain  gang  lead- 
er had  earned  $16  in  a  single  day.  Under  the 
same  system,  of  course,  .the  great  majority 


showed  that  14.13  per  cent  of  these  engi- 
neers earned  more  than  $200  a  month.  Of 
course  this  would  run  into  "thousands" 
when  the  entire  country  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, but  what  of  it?  Why  shouldn't 
a  grown  man,  highly  trained,  come  up 
through  the  ranks,  handling  a  magnificent, 
complicated,  modern  freight  engine,  receive 
$200  or  more  a  month  for  his  labor,  for 
ten  hours  a  day  of  hard,  exacting,  respon- 
sible labor?  And  what  of  the  nearly  70 
per  cent  of  the  same  group  of  engineers 
who  earned  less  than  $175  a  month;  and  of 
the  50  per  cent  who  earned  less  than  $150; 
and  of  the  28  per  cent  who  earned — or 
rather  received — less  than  $125? 

Out  of  these  28,446  engineers  only  14 
in  every  thousand  received  as  high  as  $250; 
only  4  in  every  thousand  earned  as  high  as 
$275 ;  and  only  one  as  much  as  $300.  Less 
than  one  in  each  2,000  received  $325  or 
more. 

The  comparison  between  the  engineer 
and  the  holder  of  the  stock  certificate  is 
significant.  It  brings  up  a  point  I  like  to 
discuss.    There  is  a  difference.    The  stock 
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owner  doesn't  work  for  his  dividends — he 
merely  sits  back  and  owns  for  them.  The 
engineer  works  ten  hours  a  day,  on  the 
railroad,  for  his  wages.  That  was  a  poor 
argument,  Mr.  Press  Agent.  I  wouldn't 
use  it  again.  And  about  the  bank  president : 
he,  too,  is  one  of  those  people  who  either 
own  or  else  do  a  trifling  clerical  job  for 
others  who  do  own  for  a  living.  He  doesn't 
work  ten  hours  a  day  for  his  living,  on  the 
railroad.  Much  of  his  salary  he  doesn't 
deserve,  and  lastly,  why  shouldn't  an  engi- 
neer get  more  than  a  banker? 

In  order  to  make  the  request  of  the  men 
appear  to  be  unreasonably  extravagant,  the 
railroads  point  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
payroll  "now  approaches  $1,500,000,000  a 
year  for  the  great  army  of  nearly  1,800,000 
men.  .  .  .  Out  of  every  dollar  received 
now  by  the  railroads  for  carrying  freight 


few  years,"  declare  the  carriers.  Well, 
why  shouldn't  it?  Without  his  labor  there 
would  be  no  profits  to  share. 

Side  by  side  with  the  carefully  cultivated 
impressions  given  out  by  the  roads  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  public  opinion  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  roads  will  go  to  wrack 
and  perdition  if  the  eight-hour  day  and  ex- 
tra pay  for  extra  work  is  granted,  the  truth 
is  gradually  becoming  apparent  to  the 
blindest  that  the  roads  are  very,  very  pros- 
perous. Take  what  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics,  the  railroads'  own  statistical  of- 
fice in  Washington,  says  about  it.  I  quote 
liberally  because  this  point  is  highly  impor- 
tant. Remember  that  this  quotation  is  from 
the  railroads'  personally  maintained  bu- 
reau: the  figures  and  the  language  are  the 
railroads'  own  language: 

"Net  operating  income  of  the  railways  of 


CLThe  average  pay  of  railroad  workers  is  $833 
a  year — this  is  shown  by  figures  given  out  by 
the  railroads  and  analyzed  on  these  pages.  Com- 
pare that  with  the  artful  newspaper  "news." 


and  passengers  the  employees  get  45  cents 
.  .  ."  and  so  on. 

These  are  enormous  sums.    But  trans- 
portation is  an  enormous  business,  and  if 
you  divide  the  total  number  of  dollars  paid 
out  in  wages  by  the  total  number  of  men 
who  get  those  dollars;  in  other  words,  if 
you  divide  $1,500,000,000  by  1,800,000  you 
get  $833,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  aver- 
age wage  paid  to  the  railroad  employee, 
I  do  not  know  if  this  is  so,  but  these  are 
the  figures  given  out  by  the  railroads  and 
]  published  in  the  New  York  Sun.   I  thought 
the  average  wages  of  these  so-called  "aris- 
tocrats of  labor"  would  be  somewhere  up 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thousand  or  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars,  but  it  seems  not.  The 
!  average  is  lower  than  the  standard  of  liv- 
|  ing  set  by  the  best  experts  for  the  typical 
I  family  of  three  or  four  human  beings. 
I  What  if  the  employees  get  45  cents  out  of 
,  every  dollar  of  receipts?    Could  the  rail- 
roads get  the  dollar  if  they  did  not  buy  the 
labor  first?   And  could  the  labor  be  bought 
cheaper?   "The  employees'  share  has  risen 
from  40  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  in  the  last 


the  United  States  for  November  increased 
$207  per  mile,  or  84.9  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  November,  1914.  This  comparison,  how- 
ever, is  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
November  in  six  years.  A  comparison  of  No- 
vember, 1015,  with  the  average  November  of 
the  preceding  five  years  shows  an  increase  of 
45.8  per  cent. 

"Total  operating  revenues  amounted  to 
$298,274,613,  an  increase  over  1914  of  $64,- 
5io>337-  Operating  expenses  were  $183,092,447, 
an  increase  of  $15,984,949.  Net  operating  rev- 
enue amounted  to  $115,182,166,  an  increase  of 
$48,525,388.  Taxes  amounted  to  $12,133,251,  an 
increase  of  $933,878.  This  left  net  operating 
income,  available  for  rentals,  interest  on 
bonds,  appropriations  for  improvements  and 
new  construction,  and  dividends.  Operating 
revenues  per  mile  averaged  $1,303,  an  increase 
of  27  per  cent;  operating  expenses  averaged 
$800,  an  increase  of  9  per  cent;  net  operating 
revenue  per  mile  averaged  $503,  an  increase  of 
72  per  cent;  while  net  operating  income  per 
mile  was  $450,  an  increase  of  84.9  per  cent. 
Taxes  per  mile  increased  7.8  per  cent.  Rail- 
ways operating  228,885  miles  of  line  are  cov- 
ered by  this  summary,  or  about  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  steam  railway  mileage  in  the 
United  States." 

What  all  this  means  is  very  simple.  The 
railroads  are  prospering.   They  are  making 
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lots  of  money.  Their  revenues  are  increas- 
ing. The  labor  power  of  the  four  hundred 
thousand  men,  applied  to  the  vast  system 
of  machinery  and  mechanisms  that  per- 
forms the  transportation  function  for  the 
United  States,  is  piling  up  money  for  those 
who  own  this  system.  There  is  no  real 
doubt  about  this.  The  railroads  say  it 
themselves — in  their  own  statistical  compi- 
lations,— and  if  you  will  read  the  financial 
pages  of  the  newspapers,  you  will  find  the 
same  news  confirmed  and  repeated  almost 
every  day.  In  spite  of  all  the  "adverse 
legislation"  of  which  the  roads  complain, 
in  spite  of  the  very  mild  regulation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  in 
spite  of  the  terrific  sums-  paid  out  to  labor, 
sums  which  it  must  hurt  the  looters  of  the 
railroads  to  see  slipping  through  their  fin- 
gers, in  spite  of  all  this,  the  railroads  are 
making    money.     And    for    this  reason, 


in  western  territory  disclosed  that  it  costs 
less  to  haul  one  ton  one  mile,  so  far  as  la- 
bor is  concerned,  than  it  did,  say,  twenty 
years  ago.  For  instance,  for  each  $1,000 
paid  to  engineers  and  firemen  on  these 
lines  in  1913,  it  was  possible  to  handle  92 
per  cent  more  ton  miles  than  in  1890.  Tak- 
ing both  freight  and  passenger  traffic  to- 
gether, for  each  $1,000  paid  to  engineers 
and  firemen  in  1913,  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
more  ton  miles  were  hauled  than  in  1890. 
In  a  word,  owing  to  bigger  and  better  ma- 
chinery and  to  other  causes,  railroad  labor 
is  constantly  creating  more  and  more 
wealth.  Put  into  another  form,  each  1,000 
ton  miles  cost  the  railroads  in  1890,  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  the  labor  of  engineers  and 
firemen,  almost  exactly  65  cents;  by  1913 
this  cost  had  been  reduced  to  33  cents ! 

The  importance  of  this  increased  produc- 
tive efficiency  of  railroad  labor  can  hardly 


CThe  railroads  are  prosperous.  They  are 
making  lots  of  money.  They  can  afford  to 
pay  decent  wages.  Look  at  [the  statement  on 
page  293  issued  by  their  active  press  bureaus. 


among  others,  the  four  hundred  thousand 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  demand 
an  eight-hour  day.  If  they  can  not  secure 
it  when  the  roads  are  prospering,  how  can 
they  when  times  are  hard?  Always  strike 
when  the  iron  is  hot;  never  wait  till  it 
cools. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  the  actual 
totals  spent  in  wages  to  railroad  labor  have 
risen,  the  cost  of  labor  has  been  going  down. 
That  is  to  say,  each  dollar  spent  in  labor 
has  brought  in  a  greater  return  than  ever 
before.  This  fact  the  railroads  will  dis- 
pute, and  so  it  is  well  to  make  it  clear. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  mod- 
ern industry,  for  it  applies  to  other  fields 
of  labor  besides  the  transportation  field. 
But  in  the  transportation  field  alone  this 
fact  is  particularly  significant.  For  ex- 
ample : 

It  is  the  job  of  the  railroad  to  haul  goods. 
The  volume  of  traffic  is  measured  by  the 
weight  of  the  goods  and  the  distance  which 
they  are  carried.  The  traffic  unit  is,  there- 
fore, called  "ton  miles."  Now,  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  twenty-four  typical  railroads 


be    overestimated.     Because   their  labor 
power,  applied  to  greater  machinery,  is 
bringing  in  more  money,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  proportionate  share  of  labor  to 
profits  is  decreasing,  the  men  are  justified 
in  demanding  higher  wages.   If  they  do  not 
demand  higher  wages,  they  may  fairly  de-  1 
mand   something  which  means,  perhaps, 
more  to  them  at  this  particular  moment — ■ 
shorter  hours.    Their  labor  power  is  cost- 
ing the  railroads  less  and  less  in  proportion 
to  the  value  which  it  creates.   A  rough  es — 1 
timate  of  the  staggering  total  of  the  surplus 
which  is  thus  piling  up  as  a  result  of  the  I 
productive  efficiency  of  the  men  may  be 
gathered  from  an  estimate  made  by  W.  Jett 
Lauck  in  the  western  wage  arbitration  case. 
This  estimate  applies  only  to  43  western  j 
railroads,  and  covers  the  period  from  1909 
to  1913.    Mr.  Lauck  maintained: 

"That,  after  the  payment  of  all  increases 
in  costs  of  operation,  and  after  allowing 
interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum  for  ex-.i 
penditures  for  additional  property  during 
the  same  period,  there  was  a  balance  re-  1 
maining  to  compensate  the  increased  pro-J 
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ductive  efficiency  of  locomotive  engineers 
and  firemen  and  other  labor  of  $50,541,129. 
If  a  return  of  4  per  cent  be  considered  too 
small,  in  the  light  of  the  present  conditions 
affecting  the  supply  of  capital,  and  5  per 
cent  be  allowed  to  added  capital  invest- 
ment during  this  period,  including  the  addi- 
tions made  from  income,  there  would  still 
remain  $34,629,574  available  for  the  com- 
pensation of  increased  productive  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  locomotive  engineers  and 
firemen  and  other  labor.  These  gains  are 
now  contained  in  the  accumulated  surplus 
and  other  assets  of  the  railroads,  and  lo- 
comotive engineers  and  firemen  are  entitled 
to  a  further  participation  in  these  gains  be- 
cause of  their  efficiency  and  because  of  in- 
creased work,  duties,  and  responsibilities." 

In  addition  to  this  enormous  fund  avail- 
able for  increased  wages  or  for  reduced 
hours  of  labor,  additional  sums  amounting 


remembered  that  no  change  so  fundamental 
as  the  change  from  a  ten-  to  an  eight-hour 
day  can  possibly  be  effected  without  some 
expense,  nor  can  the  roads  expect  to  con- 
tinue an  eight-hour  day  without,  probably, 
a  large  additional  annual  outlay.  But  for 
this  outlay  they  will  secure  better  service 
because  they  will  secure  service  from  men 
who  are  not  being  worked  up  to  the  edge 
of  exhaustion.  They  will  develop  a  body 
of  employees  who  will  last  longer  than 
those  who  now  work  on  the  railroads. 
Measured  in  life,  health  and  happiness,  not 
to  say  measured  in  increased  efficiency  and 
therefore  increased  productivity,  the  rail- 
roads can  not  help  but  gain.  The  men  will 
gain.   And  the  public  will  gain. 

To  illustrate  the  probable  small  amount 
of  overtime  which  will  be  required  to  do 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  work  which  is 
being  done  today,  let  us  take  the  example 


CThe  labor  cost  of  hauling  one  ton  one  mile 
is  less  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  In  1890 
engineer  labor  cost  the  railroads  65  cents  for 
1,000  ton  miles — in  1913  the  cost  was  35  cents. 


to  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
would  be  available  had  the  railroads  been 
wisely  managed.  Watered  stock  has  de- 
manded money  which  should  have  gone  to 
wages  and  dividends.  Highway  robbery, 
gentlemanly  looting,  and  the  machinations 
of  the  big  financiers  have  accounted  for  the 
absolute  disappearance  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  more.  The  story  is  an  old  one,  and 
I  merely  mention  it  here  to  refresh  the 
minds  of  those  who,  hypnotized  by  the  spe- 
cious pretense  of  honesty  and  concern  for 
the  public  which  characterizes  the  typical 
railroad  magnate  today,  might  possibly  for- 
get that  WHILE  THE  PAST  IS  DEAD 
AND  GONE/  IT  IS  NOT  YET  PAID 
FOR.  And  the  men  zvho  are  paying  for 
it  are  these  four  hundred  thousand  who 
now  ask,  as  a  small  share  of  their  just 
dues,  that  their  toil  be  limited  to  eight 
hours  a  day. 

Estimates  from  railroad  sources  place  the 
cost  to  the  railroads  of  granting  the  eight- 
hour  day  at  a  very  high  figure.  These  es- 
timates should  be  taken  with  many  grains 
of  salt.    In  considering  them  it  should  be 


of  the  through  freight  trains  in  western 
territory.  During  a  recent  period  over 
three-quarters  of  these  trains  averaged  116 
miles  in  8  hours  and  24  minutes.  Now, 
through  freight  service,  as  every  railroad 
man  knows  (the  dividend  receivers  may  not 
know  this),  is  the  slowest  service  there  is. 
Yet  in  this  service  the  trains  run  more  than 
the  regulation  hundred  miles  between  ter- 
minals in  only  24  minutes  over  the  eight- 
hour  limit.  Each  worker  on  these  slozv 
trains,  therefore,  would  be  paid  for  only  24 
minutes  of  overtime,  and  were  the  proposed 
overtime  extra  payment  in  effect,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  railroads  would  find  it 
entirely  feasible  to  hurry  up  a  little  and 
save  the  24  minutes  and  the  extra  wages. 
The  men  would  help  them  to  close  work 
sharply  within  eight  hours.  At  the  very 
worst,  no  one  would  claim  that  24  minutes 
of  overtime  would  ruin  the  roads. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  all 
trains  operated  in  through  freight  service 
showed  an  average  time  between  terminals, 
the  terminals  being  113  miles  apart,  of  9 
hours  and  18  minutes,  or  1  hour  and  18 
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minutes  overtime  according  to  the  present 
requests  of  the  men  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

In  one  of  the  most  recent  big  railroad 
arbitration  cases,  that  of  the  conductors 
and  trainmen  in  eastern  territory,  the 
Board  which  finally  passed  on  the  facts  and 
the  arguments,  and  which  handed  down  the 
award,  made  some  very  interesting  state- 
ments. For  example,  the  Board  confessed 
itself  perplexed  by  being  told  "that  where 
population  is  greatest  and  cities  nearest  to 
each  other,  and  where  the  amount  of 
freight  to  be  handled  is  the  largest,  that 
there  the  men  should  find  it  necessary  to 
work  longer  hours  than  in  the  more  sparse- 
ly inhabited  parts  of  the  country  in  order 
to  earn  the  same  amount  of  money." 

On  the  question  of  paying  time-and-a- 
half  for  overtime,  the  Board  declared: 

"The  Board  is  in  sympathy  with  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  the  men  to  reduce  over- 


rather  than  pay  it.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  whether  the  next  Board  will  be  as  in- 
telligent as  this  one. 

The  four  hundred  thousand  men  want  an 
eight-hour  day.  The  few  hundred  men 
who  employ  and  officer  this  army  say  that 
the  establishment  of  an  eight-hour  day 
would  ruin  the  railroads.  The  men  deny 
this,  and  in  their  denial  they  point  to  the 
fact  that  HUNDREDS  OF  MILES  OF 
THE  MOST  PROSPEROUS  RAIL- 
ROADS IN  THE  COUNTRY  ARE  NOW 
BEING  OPERATED  ON  AN  EIGHT- 
HOUR  BASIS.  This  is  a  fact  and  it  will 
not  be  disputed.  With  exceptional  in- 
stances which  do  not  affect  the  main  truth 
of  this  statement,  be  it  known  that  3  per 
cent  of  the  roads  in  western  territory  run 
on  the  eight-hour  basis,  and  that  57  per 
cent — more  than  half — of  the  roads  in 
southeastern  territory  run  on  the  same  ba- 


CThat  railroads  can  afford  an  eight  hour 
day  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  18  good  rail- 
roads now  allow  the  eight  hour  day  to 
their  trainmen  and  are  still  very  prosperous. 


time  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  recognizes 
that  the  payment  of  time-and-a-half  for 
overtime  is  a  well  established  custom  in  the 
building  trades  and  possibly  in  some  other 
trades.  ...  In  railroads,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  in  many  cases  neither  the  management 
nor  the  trainmen  can  prevent  overtime; 
and  that  it  appears  to  this  Board,  therefore, 
that  punitive  overtime,  as  it  is  called,  is  an 
unsound  principle  when  applied  to  the  run- 
ning of  trains.  The  Board  hopes  that  some 
other  method  can  be  devised  for  reducing 
overtime;  for  it  does  earnestly  believe  that 
the  hours  demanded  in  slow  freight  and 
construction  service  are  unreasonably  long. 
If  no  other  remedy  can  be  found,  possibly 
punitive  overtime  should  be  tried." 

That  was  three  years  ago.  The  "unrea- 
sonably long"  hours  still  prevail.  The 
roads  have  not  made  them  reasonable.  The 
overtime  continues.  The  men,  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  physical  suffering  arising 
from  this  condition  of  affairs,  are  asking 
for  punitive  overtime — overtime  at  so  high 
a  rate  that  the  railroads  will  keep  within 
the  eight-hour  schedule  wherever  possible, 


sis.  The  men  do  not  receive  time-and-a- 
half  for  overtime,  but  they  work  only  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  that  is  what  the  brother- 
hoods primarily  desire. 

The  names  of  these  railroads  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Western  territory: 

El  Paso  and  Southwestern, 
Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  An- 
tonio, 

Texas  and  New  Orleans, 

Morgans  Louisiana  and  Texas  Rail- 
road and  Steamship  Co. 

Louisiana  Western, 

Houston  and  Texas  Central, 

Houston,  East  and  West  Texas, 

Houston  and  Shreveport. 
Southeastern  territory : 

Atlanta,    Birmingham    and  Atlantic 
Railroad,, 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway, 

Central  of  Georgia  Railroad, 

Charleston  and  Western  Carolina  Rail- 
road, 

Florida  and  East  Coast  Railway, 
Georgia  Railroad, 
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Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad, 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis 

Railway, 
Norfolk  Southern  Railroad, 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
These  roads,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  entirely  solvent  and  are  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  receivers.  In  the  southern 
group  particularly  are  some  of  the  finest 
systems  in  the  country,  systems  which  are 
doing  wonderful  work  in  opening  up  and 
building  up  the  south.  Perhaps  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  run  on  the  eight-hour 
basis,  their  prosperity  is  assured  and  sound. 
Certainly  it  is  not  the  truth  that  they  are 
going  down  as  the  New  Haven  went  down 
for  any  cause  to  be  attributed,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  existence  of  the  eight- 
hour  day.  You  do  not  hear  about  these 
roads  in  the  publicity  material  sent  out  by 
the  gentlemen  who  are  trying  to  manufac- 
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eight-hour  day;  that  they  want  it  because 
now  they  are  working  hours  which  an  offi- 
cial body  has  called  "unreasonably  long" ; 
that  when  they  get  it  they  will  be  better 
men  and  better  workers;  that  the  railroads 
can  fully  afford  to  let  them  have  it;  and 
that  experience  in  the  past  has  proved,  both 
on  the  railroads  and  in  industry  generally, 
that  reduction  of  hours  always  means 
greater  efficiency*  and  greater  productivity. 

This  eight-hour  movement,  this  great 
arising  of  these  four  hundred  thousand 
railroad  workingmen,  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  stupendous  labor  move- 
ments of  the  century.  A  division  of  an 
army,  in  round  numbers  at  war  strength, 
contains  22,000  men.  These  railroad  work- 
ers, if  organized  in  military  fashion,  would 
make  a  total  of  very  nearly  two  score  di- 
visions, a  force  large  enough  to  withstand 
any  earthly  invader  who  might  want  to  take 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  RAILROAD  WAGES 


C.The  railroad  men  will  win  the  eight  hour 
day,  but  that  they  may  win  it  without  strike 
and  maybe  riot,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to 
know  the  truth  —  Here  it  is  in  this  article. 


ture  a  public  opinion  which  shall  stand  be- 
hind them  in  their  refusal  to  grant  an 
eight-hour  day  on  the  remaining  43  per  cent 
of  the  southern  roads,  on  the  remaining  97 
per  cent  of  the  western  roads,  and  on  the 
100  per  cent  of  the  eastern  roads.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  my  guess  is  that  such  facts 
do  not  fit  into  the  argument  of  the  rail- 
roads. I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in 
emphasizing  them — hard — 

The  eight-hour  day  is  not  an  impossible, 
impracticable  dream — it  is  a  reality  on  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  line  today.  It  works 
there — why  shouldn't  it  work  elsewhere? 

There  is  not  much  else  to  say  except  to 
repeat  that  all  the  men  are  after  is  an 


possession  of  the  United  States.  Yesterday 
these  men  were  separately  organized  in 
their  several  brotherhoods.  Today,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  they  are  together,  be- 
hind a  common  front,  demanding  of  the 
little  generals  and  chiefs  of  staff  who  sit  in 
New  York  and  hand  out  wages  and  pen- 
sions and  schedules  of  hours  of  toil  in  the 
industrial  trenches,  that  their  time  of  la- 
bor be  cut.  Eventually  the  four  hundred 
thousand  will  win :  of  this  there  can  be  ab- 
solutely no  question.  But  that  they  may 
win  without  bloodshed  and  riot  and  strike 
and  war,  it  is  necessary  that  the  people 
know  the  truth,  which,  as  the  poet  says, 
shall  set  the  people  free. 


IF  OUR  RAILROADS  CANNOT  BE  OPERATED  AT  THE  PRESENT  PASSENGER 
AND  FREIGHT  RATES,  WITH  A  FAIR  PROFIT  TO  PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  NOTH- 
ING TO  DO  WITH  THE  OPERATION  (EXCEPT  THE  PASSIVE  HOLDING  OF 
STOCK)  UNLESS  MEN  WORK  LONGER  ON  A  STRETCH  THAN  MEN  SHOULD 
WORK;  THEN  IT  IS  TIME  THAT  THE  PUBLIC  TOOK  THE  RAILROADS  AND 
OPERATED  THEM  WITHOUT  ANY  PROFIT  TO  THE  PERSONS  WHO  HAVE 
NOTHING  TO  DO  WITH  THE  OPERATION  (EXCEPT  THE  PASSIVE  HOLDING 
OF  STOCK). 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 


FARMER  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  POLITICS 

Tfeomas  IHL  Steele 


THERE  have  been  various  organizations 
started  all  over  the  United  States  by 
the  farmers,  maintained  by  that  class 
of  people  among  the  farmers  who  really  mean 
to  do  something  to  help  their  fellow  tillers. 
Whether  these  unions  live  or  die  they  work 
great  campaigns  of  education.  The  dormant 
brain  is  put  into  action.  The  consciousness 
of  injustice  arouses  the  spirit  of  resentment, 
and  the  farmer  is  led  to  see  himself  in  com- 
,  parison  to  those  dependent  upon  him  for 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  keynote  of  the  organizations  has  been, 
cooperation.  Regardless  of  name  they  all 
point  mainly  to  the  same  goal.  Seldom  do  you 
hear  it  mentioned,  but  the  real  reason  for  the 
existence  of  farmer  organizations  is  to  elimi- 
nate PROFIT.  Oppressed  by  profit  taken 
from  them  they  are  forced  into  peaceful  revo- 
lution. Then  the  union  is  borm  There  are 
many  other  advantages,  but  they  are  side  lines. 

Truly  it  is  of  little  use  for  the  farmers  to 
attempt  to  help  themselves  by  these  organiza- 
tions unless  they  also  organize  politically  in 
conjunction.  I  have  never  seen  the  preamble 
of  a  farmers'  organization  that  could  be  car- 
ried out  unless  it  was  done  through  political 
organization.  Many  laws  must  be  changed 
and  many  must  be  made,  but  how  will  you 
get  them  changed  or  made  without  going  into 
politics? 

Vf  ANY  unions  have  grown  up  into  great  and 
iVA  powerful  agencies  for  good,  and  soon 
died.  Yet  the  real  truth  is,  when  the  local 
unions  ceased  to  hold  meetings  the  members 
were  then  more  forcibly  impressed  than  ever 
with  the  need  of  organization.  In  the  present 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union 
of  America  a  large  number  of  counties  have 
been  organized  in  various  sections  and  they 
did  great  work  and  manifested  much  enthusi- 
asm, but  when  the  zenith  was  reached  they 
began  to  go  down  and  lost  interest  just  about 
the  time  they  were  sufficiently  organized  into 
a  body  to  wield  great  power.  Many  of  the 
best  local  unions  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  mem- 
bers once  flourishing  and  boiling  over  with 
enthusiasm,  began  to  grow  weak,  the  members 
careless  in  attending  the  meetings,  and  soon 
the  local  would  go  down  and  not  meet  at  all. 
Numerous  reasons  are  given  by  the_  active 
members  for  the  farmers  becoming  indifferent 
and  lukewarm.  Some  say  the  novelty  wears 
off,  they  lose  interest  and  just  won't  attend 
the  meetings.  Some^  say  they  don't  attend 
because  they  are  not*  realizing  direct  benefits 
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now.  Others  say  they  don't  come  because  the 
union  has  "gone  into  politics."  Still  others 
would  say  it's  because  the  union  meets,  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  the  members  don't  feel 
justified  in  driving  so  far  and  going  to  the 
trouble  to  attend.  Legislators,  Senators  and 
Congressmen  are  often  bought  up  by  the  big 
corporations  and  laws  are  passed  that  enable 
the  corporations  to  take  what  the  farmers 
produce  without  giving  value  in  return  because 
of  the  profit  that  must  be  retained.  All  of 
these  things  the  farmers  will  tell  you.  They 
are  firmly  convinced  that  they  are  true.  In 
fact  they  know  all  of  it  is  true.  They  see  it, 
they  feel  it,  they  taste  it,  they  hear  it,  but  to 
save  their  lives  not  one  in  twenty-five  can 
tell  you  exactly  how  to  remedy  it.  All  know 
something  is  wrong,  but  don't  know  just  how 
to  get  at  it.  They  know  the  whole  country  is 
politically  sick.  They  too  realize  that  the 
political  parties  are  like  many  patent  medi- 
cines, labeled  good  for  everything,  but  seldom 
cure  anything. 

THE  secret  of  the  whole  trouble  is  the  farm- 
A  ers  have  their  hands  tied  when  it  comes  to 
the  organization  doing  the  thing  that  will 
mean  real  practical  benefit  to  them.  The  very 
thing  and  the  only  thing  that  can  work  relief 
and  guarantee  a  square  deal  to  the  farmers 
is  the  very  thing  that  they  have  been  taught 
to  steer  clear  of.  That  is,  politics,  or  political 
action. 

Strange  to  the  utmost,  but  wherever  you 
find  a  farmers'  organization,  you  find  it  well 
flavored  with  advice  that  says,  don't  meddle 
with  politics.  What  is  politics?  Let  us  go  to 
the  foundation  and  see  what  this  hydra-headed, 
devil-horned  monster  is  which  you  have  been 
so  lavishly  advised  to  let  alone.  Let  us  see 
why  it  is  so  dangerous  and  why  the  farmers 
are  so  often  advised  to  keep  out  of  its  way. 
In  short,  politics,  or  political  action,  is  obtain- 
ing aid  and  assistance  through  the  power  of 
your  government  to  better  your  condition.  See 
anything  dangerous  about  that?  Getting  into 
politics  means  investigating  candidates  for  of- 
fice to  see  if  they  are  worthy  and  competent 
and  likely  to  enact  the  proper  laws.  Anything 
very  likely  to  damage  you  in  that?  Again  it 
means,  investigating  party  platforms  to  see 
if  they  set  forth  principles  that  are  in  your 
interest  and  to  see  if  political  parties  or  can- 
didates carry  out  the  platforms  by  which  they 
are  put  in  power.  What  do  you  see  so  awful 
about  that? 
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'"THE  more  thoroughly  the  farmers  become 
organized,  the  more  plainly  it  is  demon- 
strated that  they  are  extremely  handicapped  in 
effecting  benefits  of  much  importance  unless 
they  have  certain  government  action  which 
vitally  concerns  their  interest.  They  cannot 
expect  to  have  the  government  thus  empowered 
unless  they  send  men  to  the  legislatures  and 
Congress,  backed  by  a  political  organization 
in  sympathy  with  their  needs.  The  very  mo- 
ment the  organization  attempts  this,  down  the 
line  goes  the  word  that  the  union  has  gone  into 
politics — the  farmers  having  been  taught  that 
this  would  destroy  them.  And  true  to  their 
teaching,  they  proceed  at  once  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  the  union. 

The  farmers  have  always  been  advised  by 
every  politician,  small  or  large,  from  district 
constable  to  United  States  senator,  that  the 
farmer  organizations  would  be  all  right  if  they 
would  just  "keep  out  of  politics,"  but  politics 
would  kill  it.  The  word  is  passed  through 
the  party  machinery  which  is  controlled  by 
the  big  corporations  who  furnish  the  money 
to  run  the  party  that  the  farmers  must  not 
get  into  politics.  You  will  invariably  find  it 
true  that  the  very  fellows  who  are  so  quick  to 
advise  the  farmers  to  keep  out  of  politics  are 
the  very  fellows  who  are  always  opposed  to 
any  legislation  that  is  of  real  practical  help 
to  the  farmers. 

'"THE  corporation-controlled  newspapers  and 
their  henchmen  are  ever  ready  to  tell  the 
farmer  organizations  not  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  law-making  bodies.  In  other 
words,  the  farmers  haven't  sense  enough  to 
bother  with  that.  Look  at  your  condition 
and  then  look  at  the  condition  of  those  deal- 
ing in  your  products  who  advised  you  to  stay 
out  of  politics.  They  grow  richer,  you  grow 
poorer.  You  produce  everything  and  get  noth- 
ing; they  produce  nothing  and  get  everything. 
They  live  in  mansions  and  travel  in  tourist 
cars ;  you  exist  in  huts  and  travel  afoot. 

These  wholesale  advice  givers  are  flattering 
in  their  description  of  the  farmers ;  "the  back- 
bone of  the  country,"  "feed  the  world,"  "coun- 
try's greatest  asset."  This  takes  well  because 
it's  the  truth,  but  when  the  farmers  want  to 
establish  a  government  for  service,  instead  of 
for  profit,  which  will  insure  them  an  equivalent 
in  return  for  their  product,  then  the  howl  is 
raised  that  the  farmers  have  gone  into  politics 
and  the  devil  will  certainly  get  them.  So  here's 
where  the  rub  comes ;  if  the  farmers  go  into 
politics  and  vote  to  establish  a  government  for 
service  that  would  be  "equal  rights  to  all  and 
special  privileges  to  none,"  which"  means  the 
few  dealing  in  your  products  will  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  rake  in  billions  of  profits 
that  should  be  in  the  pockets  of  the  farmers 
who  work  hard  and  produce  them.  Is  it  not 
plain  to  you  why  certain  gentlemen  want  you 
to  keep  out  of  politics  ?  Remember  this : 
Farmers  are  not  expected  to  be  anything  but 
the  patient  asses  upon  whose  backs  must  rest 
the  burdens  of  the  commercial  world. 

HTHE  plan  for  the  farmers  to  work  by  is 
A  always  cut  and  dried.  They  are  told  not  to 
meddle  in  politics,  but  to  organize  themselves 
thoroughly  and  then  say  to  the  trusts  what 
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must  be  done  and  what  must  not  be  done,  or 
what  they  will  or  will  not  take  for  their  prod- 
ucts. Be  not  deceived.  They  know  all  is 
well  as  long  as  you  are  kept  reaching  for  the 
impossibilities.  If  these  gentlemen  believe  this 
and  are  really  serious  about  it,  why  don't  they 
try  it  themselves?  Why  don't  the  railroads, 
the  oil  trust,  the  tobacco  trust,  the  steel  trust, 
the  fertilizer  trust,  the  harvester  trust  and  all 
the  trusts  heed  this  excellent  advice  given  you, 
withdraw  their  powerful  lobbies  from  Congress 
and  the  legislatures,  withdraw  their  great  cam- 
paign contributions  to  control  political  parties, 
stop  trying  to  have  certain  congressmen  and 
senators  elected,  and  get  out  of  politics? 

Forty  per  cent,  of  our  farmers  are  tenants, 
an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  since  1880.  Thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  farms  are  mortgaged,  an 
increase  of  40  per  cent,  since  1890.  The  farm- 
ers owe  $6,000,000,000.  There  was  a  time  when 
our  farmers  owned  90  per  cent,  of  the  nation's 
wealth.  In  i860  they  owned  55  per  cent,  of  the 
wealth,  and  now  they  own  15  per  cent,  of  the 
wealthy  The  1910  census  shows  that  rural 
population  increased  11  per  cent.,  but  city  popu- 
lation increased  35  per  cent.  Truly  the  farm- 
ers produced  it,  but  truly  some  one  else  got  it. 

J^OW  make  a  blue  mark  here;  what  man  or 
_  set  of  men  can  possibly  be  serious  in  say- 
ing that  the  farmers  are  in  a  position  to  do 
anything  independent  of  the  government  with 
all  the  wealth  but  15  per  cent,  out  of  their 
hands;  $6,000,000,000  in  debt,  and  the  whole 
powers  of  the  United  States  government  so 
organized  as  to  be  against  them?  The  laws 
are  against  them;  the  wealth  is  against  them; 
the  banking  system  is  against  them ;  and  worse 
still  they  are  using  their  own  ballots  against 
themselves  to  perpetuate  and  maintain  these 
unfair  and  unjust  conditions. 

The  legal  foundation  upon  which  rest  the 
monopolies  that  prey  upon  you  was  constructed 
by  the  political  parties  voted  in  power  year 
after  year  by  your  own  ballot.  To  change  this 
means  going  into  politics.  Here  you  reach  the 
top  of  the  hill.  You  are  taught  to  keep  out  of 
politics,  therefore,  you  turn,  go  back  down  the 
hill  and  return  to  the  same  old  rut.  Your 
union  dies,  all  because  you  listen  to  those 
who  rob  you,  and  crucify  those  who  would 
save  you. 

The  strong  arm  of  your  government  is  the 
most  powerful  agency  known.  Backed  by  one 
hundred  millions  of  people,  $187,000,000,000  of 
wealth,  it  balks  at  no  undertaking  within  hu- 
man range.  It  can  protect  a  mole  hill  or  move 
mountains.  It  can  build  a  mouse  trap  or  con- 
struct railroads.  A  project  that  is  beyond 
stock  companies  or  private  corporations  is  easy 
for  your  government.  Its  power  to  do  things 
is  beyond  your  imagination.  Cost  is  no  con- 
sideration. Trouble  is  not  reckoned.  Yet  all 
this  great  government  is  yours.  It  moves  by 
your  consent.  It  was  instituted  to  serve  you. 
Both  power  and  wealth  come  from  you.  Your 
ballot,  in  your  own  hands,  is  the  lever  that 
controls  this  great  government.  It  awaits  your 
bidding.  It  will  do  just  what  you  farmers  vote 
for  it  to  do.  It  will  do  it  better  than  any  one 
else  and  charge  no  profit  for  doing  it.  You 
are  the  judge,  you  are  the  jury,  the  world  is 
waiting  for  your  verdict. 


FARMER  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  POLITICS 


FOLLOWING  our  article,  "What's  Going  to  Happen  to  Coal/'  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue,  the  Coal  Trust,  as  predicted,  is  advertising  extensively  and 
extravagantly  in  order  to  tell  the  poor  people  that  they  will  have  to  pay  60 
cents  a  ton  more  for  coal  if  the  Trust  grants  the  wage  increases  demanded  by 
the  men. 

The  consumer  will  have  to  pay  this  price  unless  he  knows  the  facts  and 
refuses  to  submit  to  robbery.    The  facts  are : 

1.  The  wage  increase  will  add  about  $17,500,000  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing coal. 

2.  A  60-cents-a-ton  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  will  bring  in  an  esti- 
mated revenue  of  $42,000,000,  which  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  what 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  for  the  wage  increase.  In  other  words,  as  Pear- 
son's pointed  out,  the  Coal  Trust  is  planning  to  make  money  out  of  the  pro- 
posed strike. 

3.  The  cost  of  the  advertising  campaign  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Coal  Trust  totals  an  enormous  sum— enough  money  to  give  a  considerable 
wage  increase. 

4.  The  profits  of  the  Coal  Trust  range  from  10  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent. 
The  Reading  Railroad,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Trust,  to-day  pays  20  per 
cent,  in  dividends.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  pays  30  per  cent. 
Such  independent  producers  as  the  West  End  Coal  Company  pay  12  per  cent. 
Why  shouldn't  there  be  a  cut  in  dividends  to  those  who  own,  instead  of  a  boost 
in  the  price  of  coal  to  the  people? 

This  is  the  short  and  simple  answer  to  the  stuff  which  the  Coal  Trust  is 
shelling  out  to  the  public  through  its  page  ads.  in  all  the  leading  dailies.  Get 
the  facts. 

In  1912,  in  order  to  meet  a  wage  increase  amounting  to  $4,500,000,  the 
Coal  Trust  continued  its  dividends  and  raised  the  price  of  coal  so  as  to  rake  in  a 
total  of  $13,000,000 — just  about  three  times  what  the  wage  increase  cost  it.  To- 
day they  are  playing  the  same  game,  modified  so  slightly  that  you  wouldn't  no- 
tice any  change  at  all.    Shall  they  win? 
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Ralph  ierg'eng'fen 


ON  the  hot  beach  of  a  tropical  island, 
unknown  to  geographers  in  the 
1830's,  a  lonely  man  was  patiently 
making  himself  a  canoe  out  of  the  trunk 
of  a  tree. 

He  was  a  striking  figure,  muscled  like 
Hercules,  red-whiskered  like  Jove  (only 
much  more  so),  and  dressed  like  Adam,  ex- 
cept that  he  wore  a  low-crowned,  well-var- 
nished black  hat  with  a  pendant  ribbon, 
such  as  was  then  much  affected  by  seamen. 
The  canoe-builder,  in  fact,  was  in  one  place 
and  his  clothes  in  another.  Behind  him  a 
tall  palmetto,  standing  out  from  a  fine  lit- 
tle grove  of  soap  trees,  cocoanuts,  and 
bananas  as  if  it  had  started  to  go  in  swim- 
ming, had  been  trimmed  at  the  top,  making 
it  a  flag  pole  to  which  the  solitary  man  had 
fastened  a  blue  shirt,  a  pair  of  nankeen 
trousers,  a  green  silk  bandana,  a  white, 
bifurcated  garment,  a  pair  of  shoes,  two 
pink  cotton  socks,  and  a  striped  blanket. 
Nothing  had  been  reserved  for  personal  use 
that  could  help  make  this  signal  visible  at 
sea;  but  just  now  not  a  sock  fluttered.  A 
dead  calm  lay  over  that  island,  motionless 
except  for  the  busy  life  of  its  myriad  in- 
sects and  its  one  human  inhabitant.  Soon 
he  would  be  gone  and  the  insects  would 
have  it  all  to  themselves. 

His  sturdy  craft,  which  it  must  have 
been  a  long,  hard  job  to  make  with  no 
tool  but  a  jack-knife,  was  almost  finished, 
and  he  was  now  giving  it  a  final  polish 
with  dry  sand  and  cocoanut  milk.  He 
sang  as  he  polished;  and  a  large,  green 
lizard,  drawn  from  its  hole  by  the  music, 
sat  in  the  hot  sand  and  listened  with  un- 
concealed rapture. 


'There  was  three  men  in  a  row," 

sang  the  Adamite,  polishing  away  vigor- 
ously, 

'Aloft  on  th'  gallus  tree. 

One  was  Bill,  and  t'other  was  Jo, 
An*  th'  third  o'  th'  lot  was  me! 
Yo-ho ! 

Th'  third  o'  th'  lot  was  me. 

When  th'  wind  come  on  to  blow 

Danced  on  nothin'  did  we. 
Gay  was  Bill,  and  jolly  was  Jo, 

But  th'  merriest  dog  was  me! 
Yo-ho ! 

Th'  merriest  dog  was  me. 

Jack  Ketch,  he  knotted  th'  bow. 

Neckties  o'  hemp  fer  three. 
Sweet  on  Bill,  and  pooty  on  Jo, 

But  th'  merriest  dog  was  me! 
Yo-ho! 

Th'  most  becomin'  to  me. 

Land  lubbers  passin'  below 

Shuddered  th'  sight  to  see. 
Paled  at  Bill,  and  sickened  at  Jo, 

But  they  shuddered  th'  wust  at  me! 
Yo-ho ! 

They  shuddered  th'  wust  at  me." 

And  so  on  and  so  on.  At  that  period  such 
a  song,  at  once  gay  and  lugubrious,  could 
have  but  one  meaning — the  singer  was  a 
pirate:  and  a  closer  inspection  of  him 
would  have  verified  this  unpleasant  suspi- 
cion by  the  discovery  of  a  skull  and  bones 
tattooed  in  India  ink  under  the  rich  tan 
that  covered  his  left  shoulder  blade.  The 
sun  kept  on  tanning  him  as  if  it  hoped 
some  day  to  hide  completely  this  disgusting 
trade-mark.  At  last,  however,  he  straight- 
ened his  back,  wiped  his  sandy  paws  on  his 
bare  flanks,  relit  his  pipe  with  a  flint  and 
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steel,  and  observed  his  handiwork  critically 
over  the  upper  edge  of  his  indescribable 
whiskers. 

T-TO-HO !"  said  he.  "Cuss  me  fer  a  fat 
*■  merman  ef  that  ain't  a  lettle  job  o' 
ship  buildin'  as  a  man  may  rightly  be  proud 
on !  Maroon  me  on  a  desert  island,  will 
they?  Wot  I  said  were  as  I've  got  more 
brains  than  all  on  'em  put  together — an' 
that  I  sticks  to."  And  he  picked  up  his 
tobacco,  his  flint  and  steel,  and  his  trusty 
jackknife,  turned  his  tattooed  shoulder 
blade  on  the  canoe,  and  set  his  feet  in  a 
well-worn  path  that  led  to  the  grove. 

It  was  a  pretty  grove,  with  a  small  nat- 
ural clearing  not  far  from  the  beach :  and 
here  evidently  the  maroon  had  made  rather 
a  long  camp.  Lacking  human  society,  he 
was  not  without  home  comforts.  A  ham- 
mock, a  generous  supply  of  provisions,  and 
a  comfortable  rocking  chair,  now  sur- 
rounded by  shavings  where  he  had  patiently 
whittled  a  tree-trunk  into  a  paddle,  proved 
that  his  marooners  had  not  meant  him  to 
starve  or  be  seriously  uncomfortable.  But 
the  cosy  spot  was  gloomy  with  the  intangi- 
ble sadness  that  always  associates  itself 
with  departure.  The  maroon  was  going 
away  and  had  almost  packed  up.  Three 
hogsheads  stood  in  a  row — as  any  nose 
would  have  guessed,  they  contained  re- 
spectively rum,  salt  pork,  and  salt  beef — 
and  near  them,  waiting  in  the  timid,  ex- 
pectant way  of  things  about  to  be  packed, 
were  several  dozen  hard  biscuits,  many  bot- 
tles and  jars  of  sweet  pickles  and  jams,  and 
a  hundred  or  so  plugs  of  tobacco.  He  pried 
open  with  his  knife  a  tight  little  cover  in 
the  top  of  the  pork  hogshead  and  another  in 
the  beef  hogshead,  neither  of  which  was 
full,  and  methodically  packed  his  waiting 
provisions  in  these  receptacles,  closing  the 
tops  snugly.  This  took  him  another  hour: 
the  time  had  come  for  the  usual  tropical 
siesta  and  he  ate  a  light  lunch  of  biscuits 
and  pickles  and  turned  in  in  his  hammock. 
He  slept  six  hours. 

Then  he  rolled  himself  out  of  his  ham- 
mock and  his  three  hogsheads  down  to  the 
beach  just  below  high  water  mark,  turned  a 
calculating  eye  on  the  tide,  lashed  them  to- 
gether, but  some  little  distance  apart,  and 
made  fast  the  end  of  the  long  rope  to  the 
stern  of  the  canoe.  Unquestionably  he 
knew  what  he  was  doing:  the  tide  was  ris- 
ing; it  would  be  high  about  sunset;  and  the 
long,  cool  night  would  enable  him  to  paddle 
his  canoe  and  tow  his  provisions  comfort- 


ably toward  some  more  frequented  part  of 
the  ocean.  One  important  detail  remained 
to  complete  his  preparations,  and  in  this 
dead  calm  it  might  as  well  be  done  now  as 
later. 

TD  ED  WHISKER  shinned  up  the  flag- 
pole,  threw  down  his  wardrobe,  and 
slid  comfortably  to  the  bottom.  He 
dressed  leisurely,  like  a  man  who  knows  he 
has  time  to  dispose  of,  and  the  lizard  again 
heard  him  singing 

"Jolly  we  looked  in  a  row," 

as  he  tucked  in  his  blue  shirt, 

"Skilletons  out  on  a  spree. 
Hopped  did  Bill,  and  capered  did  Jo, 
But  th'  liveliest  bones  was  me! 

Yo-ho! 
Th'  liveliest  bones  " 

"Ef  I  sink,  I  sink,"  said  the  maroon,  in- 
terrupting his  own  song  as  if  this  possibility 
had  but  now  occurred  to  him.  "An'  how's 
anybody  to  know  wot  has  become  o'  me? 
That's  a  conundrum  as  a  man  should  ax 
himself.  Not  as  I'm  a-goin'  to  sink,"  he 
added  with  stout  conviction,  "but  ef  so  hap- 
pen I  did,  I'd  go  down  easier  knowin'  as  I'd 
left  a  leetle  somethin'  as  a  stranger  might 
read  about  me." 

And  with  this  thought  in  mind  out  again 
came  the  jackknife,  which  he  had  put  in 
his  pocket.  He  returned  to  the  grove,  se- 
lected a  tree  and  set  to  work  diligently. 
The  tide  crept  up  the  beach  and  the  inscrip- 
tion crept  down  the  tree  trunk  till  he  had 
at  last  to  go  down  on  his  hands  and  knees 
to  finish  it.  Pirate  as  he  was,  and  profes- 
sionally unlikely  ever  to  have  a  tombstone, 
it  was  perhaps  some  hereditary  desire  for 
respectability  that  guided  his  fingers. 

Here  lies 
Red  Whisk  Her 
a  fame  us  buck  can  near  who  was 
put  a  shore  on  this  eye  land  by  his 
jell  us  crew  A  D  1835.  They  thought 
it  would  hum  bull  him,  but  it  did  not. 
At  first  he  was  sad  but  not  hum  bull. 
Then  he  burnt  down  a  tree  and  made 
him  a  k  new  and  pad  ell  with  his 
knife,  which  took  a  long  time,  and 
then  he  put  to  sea  and  has  not  been 
seen  since.  Strange  her,  pause  and 
shed  a  tear  for  the  He  row  who  lies 
here.  Now  he  sings  up  in  the  sky 
and  has  wings  with  which  to  fly.  He 
was  a  no  bell  fell  Oh!  and  a  great 
loss  to  the  world. 

P.  S.    The  name  of  the  eye  land 
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is  Whisk  Her  Eye  Land,  and  if  he  is 
not  dead  this  is  not  his  tomb  stone. 

All  things  considered,  haste,  emotion,  and 
natural  modesty,  it  was  a  pretty  good  epi- 
taph, and  the  deceased  found  it  hard  to  tear 
himself  away  from  it.  Twice  he  came  back 
and  read  it  aloud.  But  the  tide  now  floated 
his  hogsheads  and  lifted  the  bow  of  his 
canoe.  Carrying  the  rocking  chair  he  has- 
tened down  to  the  beach,  knocked  off  the 
legs,  and  fastened  the  back  and  seat  solidly 
into  his  craft.  The  tide  was  ankle  deep  as 
he  pushed  the  canoe  seaward,  settled  him- 
self in  what  was  left  of  his  rocking  chair, 
and  shoved  off  with  his  paddle.  A  few 
sweeps  floated  him  nicely.  A  few  more 
headed  the  canoe  resolutely  toward  the 
empty  horizon  and  strung  his  hogsheads  in 
a  bobbing  procession  behind  it. 

UP  and  over  and  down  and  up  and  over 
the  long  swells  of  the  open  sea  Red 
Whisker  the  pirate  paddled  his  own  canoe, 
followed,  about  half  a  mile  astern,  by  the 
fins  of  a  dozen  or  so  man-eating  sharks. 
Considering  that  he  hardly  knew  where  he 
was  going,  or  when  he  would  get  there,  he 
had  been  making  good  time  with  his  paddle. 
His  lonely  grave  on  Whisker  Island  lay  two 
days  behind  him;  the  smoke  of  his  after- 
breakfast  pipe  sifted  peacefully  through  his 
red  whiskers;  and  his  paddle  rose  and  fell 
in  time  with  what  was  evidently  a  favorite 
ditty— 

'"Food  fer  th'  carrion  crow. 
Delikit  morsels  was  we. 
Salt  was  Bill,  an'  tarry  was  Jo, 
But  th'  tastiest  morsel  was  me! 
Yo-ho ! 

Th'  tastiest  morsel  was  me." 

So  far  he  had  not  noticed  the  sharks ;  but, 
although  there  was  a  strong  flavor  of  bliss 
in  this  ignorance,  anybody  who  really  cared 
for  him  would  have  questioned  the,  wisdom 
of  much  longer  enjoying  it.  His  canoe  was 
unusually  small,  and  these  fins  were  unusu- 
ally large.  Whether  the  sharks  had  seen 
him,  smelt  him,  or  heard  him  is  a  question 
for  scientists;  but  they  knew  he  was  there, 
and  they  knew  he  was  good  to  eat.  Pres- 
ently the  canoist  stood  up  and  took  a  look 
all  round  the  horizon.  The  fins  dove  in- 
stantly, but  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  them; 
his  song  ended  in  a  whistle — and  the  whistle 
in  an  open-mouthed  silence.  He  hauled  in 
his  hogsheads,  hastily  transferred  a  couple 
of  days'  provisions  to  the  canoe  and  then 
paused  in  painful  irresolution.   Deciding  to 
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travel  light,  he  was  nevertheless  unwilling, 
with  no  idea  how  much  longer  he  might 
have  to  travel,  to  separate  himself  from  his 
hogsheads. 

"Ef  this  vessel  were  a  mite  higher  out  o* 
water,"  he  muttered,  "I'd  risk  it.  Mebbe 
they  smells  the  pork." 

With  this  thought  he  cast  loose  the  pork 
hogshead  and  bent  to  his  paddle,  watching 
it  over  his  shoulder  as  it  bobbed  placidly 
away  astern.  Now  that  he  had  sat  down 
and  resumed  paddling  the  fins  rose  to  the 
surface.  He  saw  the  hogshead,  clumsily 
climbing  from  swell  to  swell  like  a  fat  man 
crossing  a  rolling  meadow,  grow  smaller 
and  smaller.  It  approached  the  fins.  The 
fins  vanished.  And  so  did  the  pork  hogs- 
head! Brave  as  he  was  the  sight  chilled 
the  watcher  and  he  sneezed  so  violently  that 
for  a  moment  he  could  see  nothing  what- 
ever. But  the  tragedy  was  not  over.  Even 
as  he  opened  his  eyes  the  hogshead  leaped 
vigorously  out  of  the  sea,  only  to  be  closely 
pursued  by  a  shark,  caught  and  dragged 
under.  Now  one  shark  caught  it  and  now 
another;  and  sometimes  two  sharks  to- 
gether. But  the  deeper  they  dragged  it 
down,  and  the  longer  his  straining  eyes 
waited  for  its  reappearance,  the  faster  it 
came  up  and  the  higher  it  jumped.  The 
pork  was  safe  enough  in  the  hogshead;  no 
need  to  worry  about  that — but  suppose  the 
hogshead  were  a  canoe,  what  would  happen 
to  the  pork? 

It  would  spill  out. 

TMAGINATION  pictured  the  catastro- 
*•  phe — the  canoe  in  one  place — the  pork 
(so  to  speak),  red-whiskered  and  wearing 
its  low-crowned,  well-varnished  hat,  in  an- 
other— and  it  detracts  nothing  from  the 
courage  of  the  canoeist  that  he  looked  about 
anxiously  and  was  pleased  to  observe  that 
at  last,  dead  ahead,  a  sail  had  risen  on  the 
horizon.  His  paddle,  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  in  motion,  became  blurred  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  drove  it  into  the 
water.  His  canoe  left  a  wake.  Facing  the 
rising  breeze — for  the  vessel,  a  hermaph- 
rodite brig,  was  running  before  it  under 
full  sail — he  dug  into  his  work  and  for 
some  time  succeeded  in  not  looking  back. 
But  at  last  he  had  to,  Far,  far  away  the 
hogshead,  like  a  fat  man  crossing  a  rolling 
meadow,  climbed  from  one  swell  to  an- 
other. He  could  hardly  see  it.  The  fins 
were  plainer,  gracefully  cutting  the  water 
somewhat  nearer  than  when  he  had  first 
observed  them.    Doubtless  they  had  finally 
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decided  that  this  pig  was  not  ripe;  and, 
paddle  as  he  might,  the  conviction  forced 
itself  upon  him  that  a  shark  could  swim 
faster. 

"Ship  ahoy!"  he  shouted.  "Sharks! 
Sharks  ! !  SHARKS  ! ! !  S-h-a-r-k-s  lit! !" 

But  the  brig  was  too  far  off  to  hear  and 
had  so  far  shown  no  sign  of  seeing  him. 
The  sharks  were  nearer.  Perhaps  they 
thought  he  was  calling,  for  they  hit  up  the 
pace.  And  so  did  Red  Whisker.  What  he 
had  been  doing  before  seemed  by  compari- 
son like  an  infatuated  young  man  paddling 
a  fair  girl  over  the  placid  surface  of  a  lily 
pond:  and  such  was  his  physical  vigor  and 
skill  with  his  "pad  ell,"  such  the  keenness 
of  his  realization  that  a  canoe  is  no  hogs- 
head, that  for  fourteen  minutes  and  twenty 
seconds  there  was  not  an  inch  of  difference 
between  pursued  and  pursuers.  The  canoe- 
ist was  game;  and  so,  without  the  slightest 
doubt  in  the  world,  the  fish  now  regarded 
him.  Once  more  they  hit  up  the  pace. 
And  so  did  Red  Whisker.  In  fact  he  did 
better.  Inch  by  inch  he  increased  his  lead 
by  a  full  canoe  length.  It  was  wonderful 
paddling!  His  paddle  became  invisible. 
Every  hair  of  his  whiskers  became  hori- 
zontal. The  wake  of  his  canoe  steamed 
lightly  as  if  its  passage  had  heated  the 
water.  But  it  was  also  his  limit.  He  held 
his  gain  for  four  minutes,  27^  seconds,  and 
lost  it,  half  an  inch  at  a  time,  in  the  next 
forty-seven.  Slowly,  surely,  pitilessly,  inex- 
orably the  bow  of  the  leading  fin  lessened 
its  distance  from  the  stern  of  the  canoe. 
It  was  wonderful  swimming !  In  spite  of 
himself  Red  Whisker  again  sneezed  and 
lost  half  a  canoe  length  at  once.  It  was  a 
good  thing,  he  thought,  that  he  had  written 
his  epitaph.  A  second  vessel  was  now 
visible  on  the  horizon,  silhouetted  against 
a  rising  bank  of  mist,  but  he  hardly  no- 
ticed her.  Cursing  himself  for  not  think- 
ing of  it  sooner,  he  cast  loose  the  rum  hogs- 
head. 

The  sharks  passed  it  without  stopping. 

Apparently  they  were  prohibitionists. 

He  cast  loose  the  beef  hogshead. 

This  time  he  gained  ten  minutes;  but  in 
another  ten  the  sharks — well  have  they  been 
called  the  "wolves  of  the  ocean" — were 
nearer  than  ever.  It  was  his  will  that  pad- 
dled; and  even  the  fish  showed  the  gruel- 
ing effect  of  the  pace.  The  leading  fin  was 
far  ahead  of  the  others;  the  last  fin,  al- 
though it  struggled  along  bravely,  was  so 
far  behind  that  it  was  almost  invisible. 

"Ship  ahoy!"  shouted  the  canoeist.  "I'm 


a-comin' !  I'll  be  there  in  twenty  minits. 
Can't  ye  see  a  feller,  cuss  it!  Sharks! 
Sharks!!  SHARKS!!!  S-h-a-r-k-s!!!!!" 

rTTWENTY  minutes !  He  glared  past  his 
shoulder.  Hardly  as  many  feet  astern 
a  fin  ripped  the  water,  which  ran  smoking 
on  either  side  of  it.  He  knew  by  the  size  of 
that  fin  that  there  were  at  least  forty  feet 
of  shark  under  it — th.e  dreaded  Car char 0- 
don  rondcleti,  as  a  scientist  might  have  told 
him,  or,  as  a  witty  observer  would  say  now- 
adays, just  the  shark  to  put  the  fin  in  his 
finish.  But  he  was  not  yet  shark-eaten. 
He  might  have  cold  chills — no  man  could 
help  that — but  it  should  never  be  said  of 
him  that  he  went  down  because  he  had 
given  up.  Sneezing  defiantly  Red  Whisker 
grabbed  a  junk  of  salt  beef  from  the  canoe, 
hove  it  overboard,  and  bent  to  his  paddle. 
It  was  like  feeding  a  peanut  to  an  elephant ; 
but  sharks,  unlike  elephants,  have  to  turn 
on  their  backs  to  swallow,  and  Red  Whisker 
gained  thirty  precious  seconds.  He  could 
now  see  the  figurehead  of  the  brig,  a  gilded 
goddess  with  outstretched  arms  as  if  she,  at 
least,  understood  his  trouble  and  was  com- 
ing to  help  him.  He  hove  overboard  a  sec- 
ond junk  of  salt  beef  (thirty  seconds) — a 
bottle  of  sweet  pickles  (no  gain) — another 
junk  of  salt  beef  (thirty  seconds) — a  plug 
of  tobacco  (evidently  the  creature  neither 
smoked  nor  chewed) — a  third  junk  of  salt 
beef  

Meantime  the  brig  bore  down  upon  him 
with  complete  indifference.  No  interested, 
horrified  face  peered  over  her  bulwarks; 
no  voice  shouted  advice  or  encouragement; 
yet  she  came  with  a  rush,  staggering  under 
everything  she  could  carry.  Red  Whisker 
threw  over  his  last  junk  of  beef  and  gained 
his  usual  thirty  seconds.  He  paddled.  He 
could  hear  himself  singing.  Rude  letters 
carved  on  a  tree. 

He  was  a  no  bell  fell  Oh !  and  a  great  loss 
to  the  world  danced  before  his  mental  vi- 
sion. Over  him  loomed  the  goddess, 
stretching  out  her  arms:  under  him  loomed 
the  shark,  turning  on  his  back.  He  made  a 
last  frenzied  effort  to  get  out  from  over, 
saw  the  Thing  coming  up,  and  abandoned 
the  effort.  Imitating  so  far  as  he  could  the 
pork  in  a  pork  hogshead,  Red  Whisker 
dropped  his  paddle,  grasped  the  arms  of 
his  rocking-chair,  and  sat  tight  as  the  canoe 
was  dragged  under.  The  sea  closed  over 
him:  bubbles  rose  to  the  surface:  but  he 
clung  with  all  his  strength  to  the  rocking- 
chair.    He  was  the  pork — and  he  was  not 
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going  to  spill  out.  His  ears  were  ringing; 
he  heard  also  the  sound  of  angry  teeth  slip- 
ping, slipping  on  the  smooth  sides  of  the 
canoe;  and  then  a  slam,  like  an  angrily 
closed  door,  as  the  canoe  slipped  out  and 
the  jaws  came  together.  Canoe  and  canoe- 
ist, hogshead  and  pork  together,  rose 
toward  the  surface — faster  and  faster — up 
and  out  at  the  top  of  a  swell  and  straight 
into  the  open  arms  of  the  goddess.  Her 
arms  were  wooden,  but  no  man  was  ever 
happier  to  be  embraced  by  a  woman.  He 
dropped  the  rocking-chair  and  clung  to  the 
goddess.  Directly  beneath  them  the  brig 
struck  the  shark  and  knocked  the  wind  out 
of  it.  The  voracious  fish  floated  astern  on 
its  back,  its  mouth  open  and  its  tail  kicking 
helplessly. 

"COR  a  long  minute  the  ex-canoeist  and  the 
*■  goddess  remained  wrapped  up  in  each 
other ;  and  then,  grasping  her  firmly  by  the 
nose,  Red  Whisker  reached  the  bowsprit 
and  came  aboard  the  vessel.  He  saw  at 
once  why  he  had  attracted  so  little  atten- 
tion. People  on  this  hermaphrodite  brig 
had  something  else  to  occupy  them,  and 
even  now  nobody  looked  at  him.  Seamen 
were  sharpening  a  few  old  cutlasses  and 
loading  a  few  old  muskets  and  pistols. 
.  The  helmsman's  eyes  were  watching  the 
sails.  From  somewhere  below  decks  an 
occasional  scream  testified  to  the  presence 
of  a  sex  whose  touching  defenselessness, 
alas !  has  not  always  proved  a  protection. 
A  nervous  old  gentleman,  with  a  gold  watch 
in  his  hand,  wandered  aimlessly  about  and 
asked  everybody  what  he  should  do  with  it. 
The  captain,  pale  to  his  neck,  stood  on  the 
quarterdeck  and  stared  aft  through  a  glass. 

"Wot's  th'  matter  of  ye?"  demanded  Red 
Whisker  indignantly,  and  laid  a  wet  hand 
on  the  captain's  shoulder.  "Wot's  th'  mat- 
ter of  ye?  Here  I  be  a-shoutin'  feir 
help  " 

Apparently  paralysis  was  what  was  the 
matter  with  him.  He  neither  moved  nor 
answered,  nor  did  he  lower  the  spyglass. 
And  as  Red  Whisker  followed  its  direction 
he  saw  for  the  first  time  that  a  black  flag, 
decorated   with   an   expectantly  grinning 

I  skull,  floated  at  the  masthead  of  the  pur- 

-j  suing  schooner. 

TT  was  no  time  to  ask  questions.  Rapidly 
^  overhauling  the  brig,  Red  Whisker  knew 
I  at  a  glance  that  these  were  the  same  vile 
'  miscreants,  pitiless  and  doubtless  as  jealous 
jj  as  ever,  who  had  marooned  him  on  Whisker 
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Island.  His  grave  was  there,  but  he  would 
never  go  back !  He  shook  the  captain,  but 
he  might  as  well  have  shaken  a  cigar  store 
Indian ;  stiff  with  panic,  the  blue-clad  figure 
rocked  back  and  forth  in  the  pirate's  grasp 
without  even  lowering  its  spyglass.  Yet 
for  this  unbecoming  stiffness  it  would  be 
unjust  to  hold  the  captain  altogether  re- 
sponsible. FEAR  OF  PIRATES  was  an 
obsession  with  Jonas  Henry  Smith  (ex- 
actly as  FEAR  OF  KITTENS  is  an  obses- 
sion with  many  otherwise  fearless  men  and 
women)  and  he  was  physically  paralyzed 
by  a  mental  state  which  would  have  deeply 
interested  a  modern  psychopathic  physician. 
Red  Whisker  was  no  psychopathic  physi- 
cian, but  he  saw  clearly  that  something 
must  be  done  to  unparalyze  him.  Shaking 
accomplished  nothing.  He  grasped  the  ob- 
sessed captain  firmly  by  the  ears  and  twisted 
hisjiead  to  larboard. 

*T>  see  that  shark!"  he  shouted  into  the 
nearest  ear.  "Hit  him  in  th'  belly  I  did  cos 
I  got  tired  o'  havin'  him  foller  me  round 
like  a  pet  dog  beggin'  fer  a  bone.  That's 
th'  kind  o'  a  man  I  be,  cuss  me  fer  a  fat 
merman !  Trust  yerself  to  me,  Cap'n,  an' 
I'll  show  ye  how  to  fool  them  piruts.  Have 
ye  got  a  red  table-cloth  ?" 

He  compelled  attention,  for  in  any  des- 
perate situation  panic  and  confidence  are 
equally  contagious.  Captain  Smith  stood 
up.  Without  asking  a  question  he  hurried 
below  for  the  useful  articles  that  had  been 
so  strangely  demanded,  pausing  only  to  ex- 
plain to  a  passenger  with  whom  he  had  col- 
lided that  Heaven  had  sent  help — a  brave 
fellow — knocked  out  a  shark  with  his  fist — 
wanted  the  red  table-cloth — while  there  is 
hope  there  is  life — and  every  cloud  has  a 
silver  lining.  As  an  explanation  it  was  a 
little  incoherent,  but  the  news  spread  quick- 
ly. And  there  he  stood  amidships — the  Res- 
cuer as  popular  fancy  at  once  named  him — > 
waiting  for  the  table-cloth.  And  why  did 
he  want  a  red  one?  And  there  astern  was 
the  shark  floating  on  his  back  and  gasping 
for  breath.  And  he  had  done  it  with  his 
naked  fist.  And  was  it  his  right  fist  or 
his  left  fist?  And  what  was  he  going  to  do 
next?  And  did  you  ever  see  such  whis- 
kers? And  just  look  at  old  Todd  asking 
him  what  to  do  with  his  gold  watch — and 
how  carelessly  the  Rescuer  takes  it  and  puts 
it  in  his  own  pocket !  That's  the  good  safe 
place  for  it!  And  here  comes  the  Captain 
with  the  table-cloth  and  a  sheet !  And  the 
ladies  

"While  I'm  a-workin'  a  passage  with  th' 
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sizzors,"  said  the  Rescuer  smartly,  "all 
hands  listen  an'  learn  wot  I'm  a-singin'."  * 

T-TE  spread  the  sheet  on  the  deck  and 

beat  time  with  the  sizzors. 

"Hangin'  aloft  in  a  row," 

he  sang  slowly  and  carefully, 

"Fruit  o'  th'  gallus  tree. 
Dead  was  Bill,  and  dead  was  Jo, 
But  th'  deadest  o'  all  was  me! 
Yo-ho ! 

Th'  deadest  o'  all  was  me." 

And  on  his  hands  and  knees,  to  see  the 
better  over  his  red  hedge  of  whiskers,  the 
dear,  mysterious  man  (as  one  lady  passen- 
ger described  him  to  another)  carefully 
doubled  the  sheet;  after  which  the  Um\d 
that  had  struck  the  shark — unless,  as  some 
argued,  he  had  feinted  with  his  right  and 
struck  the  blow  with  his  left — cut  out,  with 
almost  feminine  delicacy,  two  large,  irregu- 
lar pieces.  They  were  of  course  twins,  in 
shape  somewhat  like  a  couple  of  hams,  and 
they  aroused  such  curiosity  that  pirates  and 
discipline  were  forgotten  together.  Lady 
and  gentlemen  passengers  rubbed  elbows 
with  the  rough  crew  to  see  what  he  was 
doing;  and  even  Captain  Smith  joined  in 
the  general  effort  to  catch  the  tune  and 
voice  the  words  of  his  favorite  ballad.  The 
surprising  declaration  that  each  consid- 
ered himself,  or  herself,  deader  than  Bill 
or  Jo  in  whose  company  he,  or  she,  had  been 
hung  floated  melodiously  away  over  the 
ocean.  But  the  Rescuer  was  not  satisfied. 
He  spoke  disgustedly,  looking  up  from  the 
act  of  cutting  a  round  hole  in  the  upper 
left-hand  quarter  of  the  ham-shaped  bed 
linen. 

"Bust  yer  silly  lungs!"  he  commanded 
sternly.  "Sing  it  like  ye  was  proud  an* 
happy  to  be  hung  on  a  gallus !  Put  some 
stommick  inter  it,  cuss  me  fer  a  fat  mer- 
man!  Sing  it  like  pirnts!  Now  then,  my 
hearties,  swaller  a  quart  o'  wind  an'  pump 
yer  bellus  like  I  do ! 

'Hang-iV  a-loft  in  a  row — ' " 

He  sang  it  proudly  and  happily  and  with 
spirit  as  he  cut  out  a  second  hole  opposite 
the  first,  and  then  a  wide,  jagged  crescent 
below  them.  Finally  he  laid  one  pattern 
on  the  red  table-cloth;  cut  out  two  strips 


of  sheet,  something  like  attenuated  dumb 
bells;  and  crossed  them  under  it. 

TT7HY — why — why — why,"  breathlessly 
exclaimed  a  young  lady  passenger 
standing  behind  him,  "it  looks  like  a  skull!" 
At  that  exclamation  everybody  in  front 
hurried  round  to  look  at  it  from  behind; 
and  the  Rescuer  himself  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  who  had  spoken. 

"That's  wot  it  be,  ye  cute  leetle  feemale 
jelly-fish,"  he  admitted  gallantly.  "Some 
piruts  likes  a  black  flag  an'  some  likes  a  red 
one.  Th'  pint  jest  now  be  as  piruts  don't 
fight  piruts."  He  pinned  the  captain  with 
his  eye  and  the  skull  with  his  fingers.  "We 
can't  lick  'em,"  he  added  with  terrifying 
conviction,  "an'  we  can't  outsail  'em.  So 
we'll  jest  run  up  th'  Jolly  Rover,  ask  th' 
cusses  aboard  sociable  like,  an'  lock  'em  up 
in  th'  cabin.  An'  ef  that  ain't  a  pooty  bit 
o'  strategy,  cuss  me  ef  ever  I  see  one  I" 
Captain  Jonas  Henry  Smith  seemed  to 
doubt  it,  but  PIRATES  WERE  COMING: 
he  hove  to  the  brig  and  hoisted  the  table- 
cloth. Against  the  silver  gray  of  the  pur- 
suing fog  bank  the  pirate  overhauled  them 
rapidly.  Half  an  hour  later  she  passed  to 
leeward,  and  as  she  came  into  the  wind  the 
red  flag  and  the  black  seemed  to  exchange 
horribly  fraternal  greetings. 

RARELY  if  ever  have  two  vessels  so 
dissimilar  in  character  looked  so  much 
alike.  A  tall,  half-naked,  yellow-mustached 
rascal  had  the  wheel  of  the  schooner.  A 
brawny  fellow-murderer,  perching  on  the 
cat-head,  wrinkled  his  nose  to  make  the  sun 
sparkle  on  his  large  brass  nose  ring:  while 
along  the  schooner's  bulwarks  cutlasses 
glittered  menacingly,  and  so  did  the  yellow 
cranium  of  a  perfectly  bald-headed  pirate 
where  it  rose  domelike  from  the  magenta 
rag  tied  round  his  brutal  forehead.  But 
aboard  the  brig  Captain  Jonas  Henry  Smith 
was  equally  terrifying,  although  nothing  but 
FEAR  OF  PIRATES  could  have  persuaded 
him  to  be  so.  Stripped  to  the  waist,  he  had 
been  painted  (something  like  a  human  bar- 
ber pole)  with  green,  blue,  and  yellow 
stripes,  which,  as  there  had  not  been  time 
to  dry  him  properly,  ran  somewhat  togeth- 
er and  gave  him  an  uncanny,  snakelike  ap- 
pearance. His  head,  like  any  pirate's,  was 
tied  up  with  a  gay  piece  of  silk;  and  his 
waist  encircled  with  a  pink  sash  (borrowed 
from  a  lady  passenger)  which  bristled  with 
weapons.  For  the  rest  he  wore  a  short 
white  petticoat   (borrowed  from  another 
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lady  passenger),  a  pair  of  sea-boots,  and 
an  expression  of  nervous  apprehension. 

PIRUT  AHOY!"  shouted  the  rascal  with 
*  the  yellow  mustaches.  "Wot  pirut  be 
you?" 

"Tell  him  th'  Mary  Squid,"  hissed  the 
Rescuer,  out  of  sight  under  the  bulwark. 
"Ask  him  how  many  skulls  he's  got,  an' 
pass  th'  merry  word  fer  th'  cusses  to  lay 
aboard  fer  a  drink." 

Captain  Smith  shuddered.  He  did  not 
know  that  pirates,  when  they  met  at  sea, 
always  asked  each  other  "How  many 
skulls?" — just  as  two  Indians  might  ask 
each  other  "How  many  scalps?"  Nor  did 
he  desire  their  nearer  acquaintance.  But 
he  had  gone  thus  far :  and  even  FEAR  OF 
PIRATES  told  him  that  he  must  stagger 
on  a  step  further.  He  glanced  toward  the 
cabin,  and  was  somewhat  heartened  to  see 
that  both  his  mates,  quick  and  strong  men, 
lay  smiling  in  apparently  intoxicated  sleep 
within  a  short,  quick  jump  of  the  hatch. 

"M-M-Mary  Squid,"  he  stuttered,  as 
fiercely  as  he  could  manage.  "How  many 
s-s-skulls  ye  got?" 

Upset  as  he  was  the  answer  surprised 
him. 

"  'Nary  a  skull  fer  four  months,"  bel- 
lowed the  pirate  with  the  nose-ring  dis- 
gustedly.   "How  many  skulls  yerself?" 

"One,"  replied  Captain  Smith,  wildly 
wondering  how  a  man  could  possibly  have 
either  more  or  less.  "Won't  you  all  c-c-come 
aboard  for  a  drink?" 

"Thank  ye  kindly,"  shouted  Yellow  Mus- 
taches. "Ye  ain't  got'  no  pooty  feemale  cap- 
tives, have  ye?" 

"Tell  him  ye  have,"  hissed  the  Rescuer, 
"an'  lay  it  on  thick." 

"S-s-several,"  replied  Captain  Smith. 
"The  prettiest  I  ever  captured,  c-c-curse 
me !"  ,  He  tried  to  put  feminine  charm  into 
words  and,  like  many  others  before  and 
since,  fell  back  upon  horticulture.  "Roses, 
Cap'n,"  he  yelled  enthusiastically.  "Violets. 
Daisies,  Buttercups  !  " 

"Stow  th'  flower  garden,"  coarsely  inter- 
rupted the  pirate  with  the  bald  head,  "an' 
speak  to  all  on  us.  We're  all  cap'ns  aboard 
this  vessel  an'  don't  ye  forget  it.  So  stand 
by  while  we  takes  a  leetle  vote." 

The  eight  gathered  amidships.  Captains 
as  they  all  were,  it  was  plainly  difficult  for 
them  to  come  to  an  agreement  even  on  so 
simple  a  matter  as  taking  a  drink.  Whether 
some  of  them  were  suspicious  or  whether  it 
was  merely  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 


which  captain  should  sit  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat  while  the  other  captains  performed 
the  comparatively  menial  task  of  rowing 
him  to  the  brig,  could  not  be  determined — 
but  one  captain  visibly  refused  to  leave  the 
schooner.  Eventually  the  others  shook 
dice:  seven  lowered  a  boat;  Nose  Ring  took 
the  tiller;  and  the  remaining  six  bent  their 
tanned  and  tattooed  backs  to  the  oars.  The 
Rescuer,  peeping  over  the  bulwarks,  saw 
them  coming. 

"Cap'ns  all !"  he  muttered  contemptu- 
ously. "I'll  cap'n  'em !"  And  on  his  hands 
and  knees  he  crept  toward  that  very  cabin 
into  which  Captain  Smith  had  invited  them. 

/^JNE  after  another  Captain  Smith's  re- 
luctantly  expected  guests  came  up  the 
side  ladder;  and  it  stands  to  his  credit  that 
he  met  them  with  a  reasonably  convincing 
show  of  criminal  cordiality.  His  will 
fought  with  his  obsession,  and,  although 
FEAR  OF  PIRATES  made  him  abhor  to 
touch  one,  STRENGTH  OF  WILL  helped 
him  to  squeeze  each  horrid  hand  with  hos- 
pitable vigor.  He  did  it  by  pretending  he 
was  squeezing  a  lemon.  Around  the  cap- 
stan the  orgy  rose  to  a  pitch  of  unprece- 
dented fury,  for,  as  the  Rescuer  had  im- 
pressed upon  them,  the  faster  they  danced 
the  less  critically  could  they  be  examined. 

"An'  where  th'  pooty  captives?"  asked 
the  captain  with  the  yellow  mustaches,  dig- 
ging a  roguish  thumb  into  the  painted  ribs 
of  his  host  and  then  pointing  with  it  over 
his  shoulder.  He  left  a  thumb  print  which 
nowadays  might  have  been  used  to  identify 
him.  "Ye'd  hardly  believe  it  o'  a  bucaneer, 
Cap'n,  but  th'  silly  rascal  yonder  wouldn't 
come  with  us  cos  he  don't  like  women." 

Seeing  it  was  expected  of  him,  Captain 
Smith  laughed.  It  was  an  indescribable 
noise  and  made  the  hearers  look  at  him  in 
astonishment. 

"The  d-d-dears  are  eating  their  dinners," 
he  explained,  giving  Yellow  Mustaches  a 
gentle  tap  on  his  back.  "I  make  it  a  p-p- 
point  never  to  interrupt  ladies  at  dinner. 
They  don't  like  it.  A  swig  of  rum  first, 
c-c-curse  me  for  a  stout  merman ! — and  a 
dance  on  deck  afterward.  There's  a  cask 
of  Jamaica  waiting  down  in  my  cabin  " 

The  jolly  invitation  answered  its  purpose. 
They  swaggered  with  him  across  the  deck, 
and  suspected  nothing  when  he  politely 
stood  aside  to  allow  them  to  precede  him 
down  the  companion  ladder.  1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 
— 6 — 7:  and  as  the  seventh  head  (it  was 
the  bald  one)  descended,  the  two  strong 
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mates  leaped  from  their  drunken  slumber. 
They  jumped  at  the  hatch,  closed  it  with  a 
slam,  and  the  trembling  fingers  of  Captain 
Smith,  steadied  at  that  moment  by  FEAR 
OF  PIRATES,  turned  the  key  in  the  pad- 
lock. 

It  was  a  small  cabin,  lighted  by  high, 
closed  portholes  and  provided  with  a  table, 
several  chairs,  and  three  doors  leading  pre- 
sumably into  staterooms.  The  ominous 
sound  of  the  key  set  them  springing  like  so 
many  tigers,  some  at  the  doors  and  others 
back  up  the  ladder.  Every  outlet  was  se- 
curely fastened. 

-Trapped   !  !   !  !  !   

it ! ! ! ! !"  hissed  Captain  Bald  Head  like  an 
indignant  serpent.  "I  knowed  somethin' 
was  wrong  th'  minit  I  set  foot  " 

"Then  why  didn't  ye  say  so?''  fiercely 
grunted  another.  He  was  a  heavily  built 
rover  whose  facial  angle  (which  was  nearly 
all  nose)  lent  him  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
cabin  an  expression  of  domestic  animal 
ferocity:  such  a  look  of  passion,  in  fact, 
as  a  farmer  might  expect  on  the  face  of  an 
unusually  intelligent  pig  cursed  with  a 
quick  temper.  The  nose  sniffed  disdain- 
fully. The  bald-headed  rascal  wrinkled  his 
scalp  contemptuously,  but  he  also  doubled 
a  brawny  fist. 

"Much  use  me  sayin'  anything!"  he  re- 
plied, with  no  little  sarcasm.  "Nobody 
minds  me.  I've  give  up.  Go  yer  own  way, 
says  I,  an'  make  yer  mistakes  n 

"Mebbe  ye  think  ye've  got  more  brains 
than  th'  rest  on  us,"  remarked  Captain 
Nose  Ring  with  dangerous  calmness,  "like 
Whisker  did  afore  we  marooned  him. 
Howsomever  it  ain't  your  fault  this  time, 
Bald  Head.  Ef  Yaller  Mustaches  hadn't 
been  so  took  with  that  idee  o'  feemale  flower 
garden  " 

'T'HERE  are  occasions,  and  this  surely 
-**  was  one  of  them,  when  discussion  of 
the  dead  past  should  be  postponed  until  the 
living  present  has  been  sensibly  examined. 
Wiser  men  would  have  sat  down  and  talked 
their  situation  over.  But  instead  of  this 
sane  and  relatively  safe  procedure,  Captain 
Yellow  Mustaches  spat  out  a  quick,  hot  oath 
and  leaped  like  a  grasshopper  at  Captain 
Nose  Ring.  Instantly  too,  with  no  pause 
whatever  for  intelligent  discussion,  the  al- 
ready doubled  fist  of  Captain  Bald  Head 
shot  like  a  bullet  toward  the  snout  that  had 
sniffed  at  him.  Naturally  exasperated,  they 
should  nevertheless  have  controlled  them- 


selves. It  was  the  behavior  of  ninnyham- 
mers,  shallowbrains,  jobbernowls,  grass- 
heads — but  it  apparently  suited  the  three 
remaining  pirates  exactly.  They  began 
pummeling,  punching,  kicking,  and  wallop- 
ing each  other  without  even  mentioning  a 
reason. 

Blows  resounded  in  that  cabin.  Curses 
and  snarls  of  rage — so  much  worse  than 
the  anger  of  wild  beasts  who  know  no 
better  and  nevertheless  fight  without  swear- 
ing at  each  other ! — mingled  with  the  pant- 
ing of  seven  sets  of  lungs,  the  crash  of 
falling  furniture,  and  now  and  then  the 
sharp,  isolated  report,  like  a  pistol  or  an 
exploding  paper  bag,  that  the  flat  palm 
makes  when  impacted  vigorously  against 
the  human  cheek.  Fortunately,  they  were 
all  so  close  together,  and  so  keenly  anxious 
to  hurt  each  other,  that  they  contented 
themselves  with  their  natural  weapons. 
Feet,  fists,  heads,  elbows,  knees,  fingers, 
and  teeth  were  horribly  busy. 

The  table  lay  on  its  back  pointing  pite- 
ously  to  the  ceiling  with  stiff  legs.  Dust 
rose :  it  became  difficult  to  tell  one  dis- 
grace to  humanity  from  another.  Yet  by 
degrees  they  became  conscious  that  some 
one  was  watching  them.  A  stateroom  door 
had  opened  and  on  the  threshold  the  Res- 
cuer smoked  his  pipe  and  enjoyed  the  con- 
test with  critical  interest,  much  as  Daniel 
might  have  looked  on  at  a  disagreement 
in  the  den  of  lions. 

"When  you  brainy  cap'ns  git  through  a- 
maulin'  of  each  other,"  he  remarked  pres- 
ently, "mebbe  ye'll  tell  a  humble  igneram- 
mus  how  ye're  a-goin'  to  git  out  o'  this 
cabin." 

rTTHE  pertinent  question  was  like  oil  on 
**-  troubled  waters.  They  stopped  their 
foolish  exercise  and  stared  at  the  speaker. 
All  the  fight  had  been  taken  out  of  them  on 
each  other:  they  were  too  exhausted  even 
to  be  surprised  to  see  him.  Over  their 
heads  they  heard  the  shuffling  of  many  feet 
round  the  hatch  and  knew  that  everybody 
else  on  the  brig  was  there  and  listening. 
And  they  sazv  the  fatuousness  of  what  they 
had  been  doing,  the  waste  of  time  and 
strength  and  temper  that  should  have  been 
given  to  something  more  profitable!  They 
righted  the  chairs  and  table,  and  not  one 
of  them  objected  when  Red  Whisker  sat 
down  at  the  head  of  it. 

"Wot  I  say  now,"  panted  Yellow  Mus- 
taches frankly,  "be  as  we  lets  bygones  be 
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bygones,  Whisker.  Come  to  think  on't  we 
ain't  wot  ye  might  rightly  call  brainy  when 
it  comes  to  plannin',  an'  that's  th'  long  an' 
short  on't.  We're  pooty  smart  in  most 
ways,  but  we  ain't  planners.  We're  sur- 
prised to  see  ye,  but  we've  wasted  too  much 
time  already  to  ask  any  questions.  So  wot 
I  say  now,  messmates,  be  as  we  starts  agin 
jest  where  we  was  when  we  started  fust. 
Wot's  a  leetle  matter  o'  brains  atween 
friends  anyway?  An'  a  man  can't  say 
fairer  than  that,  now,  can  he  ?" 

In  its  rough  way  it  was  a  handsome  apol- 
ogy, and  the  others  nodded  agreement. 
Pirates,  as  any  careful  student  of  the  sub- 
ject well  knows,  were  men  of  quick  passions, 
and  quick  to  get  over  them.  Anxious  as 
they  had  just  been  to  tear  each  other  into 
little  pieces,  small  enough  to  eat  conveni- 
ently, they  now  drew  around  the  table  with 
positive  affection. 

Brawny  arms  encircled  tanned  waists; 
tarry  hands  rested  fraternally  on  brown 
shoulders;  and  their  wild,  childish  eyes, 
several  of  which  gleamed  the  brighter  for 
their  widening  circles  of  blue  and  black, 
turned  hopefully  to  their  restored  com- 
mander. Around  the  hatch  feet  still 
shuffled,  and  three  cautious  knocks 
were  followed  by  the  voice  of  Captain 
Smith. 

"Cabin  ahoy!"  he  called  anxiously.  "Do 
you  need  any  help  ?" 

Red  Whisker  chuckled.  He  leaned  across 
the  table,  and  gripped  one  wicked  paw  after 
another.  He  winked  toward  the  closed 
hatch. 

"All  hands  behind  me  on  th'  ladder,"  he 
whispered  briskly,  "an'  all  up  lively  when 
ye  sees  daylight." 

It  was  a  dastardly  thing  to  do — but  the 
man  was  a  pirate  first  and  a  rescuer  after- 
ward. 

He  gathered  himself  under  the  hatch; 
his  whiskers  bristled;  directly  below  him 
crouched  his  seven  desperate  followers, 
still  somewhat  out  of  breath  but  with  fin- 
gers on  cutlasses  ready  to  draw  the  naked 
steel  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  without 
danger  of  cutting  an  acquaintance. 

"I'm  most  done  fer,  cuss  me !"  he  replied 
weakly,  poised  like  a  coiled  spring.  "But 
I've  got  th'  best  on  'em.  Open  th'  hatch 
a  leetle  and  hand  me  down  a  bit  o'  rope, 
will  ye?" 

"Tie  them  tight,"  advised  Captain  Smith. 
"There's  a  United  States  frigate  coming  up 
to  windward  " 
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X-TE  opened  the  hatch  and  fled,  scream- 
A  ing,  as  fast  as  his  petticoat  would  let 
him.  Pirates  spouted  from  the  opening, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  gun  boomed  to 
windward  and  a  round  shot  passed  through 
the  rigging  just  under  the  table-cloth.  Other 
pirates — or  so  they  looked — fled  in  every 
direction.  Except  for  Red  Whisker,  his 
seven  murderous  companions,  and  poor  Mr. 
Todd  (who  had  stubbed  his  toe  and  lay 
prostrate,  instantly  pretending  to  be  dead), 
the  space  round  the  hatch  was  deserted. 
Windward  of  the  brig  the  fog  bank  had 
lifted;  and  out  from  under  it,  as  Captain 
Smith  had  stated,  a  lively  frigate,  with  her 
bow  chaser  smoking,  bore  down  upon  them. 
The  schooner  still  lay  to  leeward.  The 
woman-hater  paced  her  deck  nervously — 
but  he  had  already  done  something  more 
useful:  he  had  hauled  down  the  black  flag 
and  run  up  another. 

From  the  frigate  she  undoubtedly  looked 
like  an  honest  Portuguese  merchantman 
held  up  by  a  piratical  hermaphrodite  brig. 
There  was  no  time  to  hesitate:  no  time 
even  to  pause  and  carve  Mr.  Todd,  whose 
fork  and  knife  lay  conveniently  on  the 
deck  beside  him. 

"All  aboard  th'  Polly,  an'  th'  sooner  th' 
better,"  roared  Red  Whisker:  and  with  but 
one  captain  to  command  them  they  at  last 
acted  in  efficient  unison.  1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 — 6 
— 7 — 8  they  were  down  the  side  ladder, 
bending  their  tanned  and  tattooed  backs  to 
the  oars  and  hidden  from  the  "frigate  by  the 
vessel  from  which  they  were  escaping.  8 — 
7 — 6 — 5 — 4 — 3 — 2 — 1 :  they  were  up  and 
over  the  side  of  the  wicked  schooner. 
FEAR  OF  FRIGATES  spurred  them  as 
they  put  her  once  more  before  the  wind. 
One  after  another  the  sails  flapped  and 
filled  and  became  aldermanic;  and  Red 
Whisker  chuckled  with  satisfaction  as  he 
spun  the  wheel  and  looked  over  his  shoulder. 
The  frigate,  although  doubtless  puzzled  by 
this  sudden  departure  of  the  innocent  vic- 
tim, was  nevertheless  attending  strictly  to 
business.  She  had  lowered  her  boats  to 
board  and  capture  Captain  Jonas  Henry 
Smith. 

"Not  much  loot  out  o'  that  adventure," 
muttered  the  pirate,  "but  ye  can't  have 
everything.  An'  as  fer  loot — cuss  me  fer 
a  fat  merman  ef  I  ain't  looted  th'  ole  gen- 
tleman of  his  gold  warmin'  pan !" 

And  the  Rescuer  felt  in  his  pocket  to 
make  sure  that  he  still  had  Mr.  Todd's  big 
gold  watch. 
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HOW  the  Secret  Service  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  of  the  United 
States  six  years  ago  sprung  a  trap 
containing  eight  Black  Hand  counterfeiters, 
who  had  themselves  constructed  it— with 
the  assistance  of  their  captors — and  sent 
them  all  to  the  Federal  Penitentiary  at  At- 
lanta with  sentences  that  aggregated  150 
years,  was  an  exceptionally  neat  bit  of  de- 
tective work,  the  execution  of  which  has 
been  a  mystery — that  the  writer  is  now  per- 
mitted to  elucidate.  It  constitutes  a  detec- 
tive story  in  a  class  by  itself,  wherein  the 
Secret  Service  merely  helped  the  criminals 
to  build  themselves  into  the  trap  and  then 
sprung  it  on  them. 

Standing  just  inside  the  door  of  one  of 
the  Federal  courtrooms  in  the  old  New 
York  Post  Office  building  one  afternoon  in 
the  summer  of  1903  stood  a  burly  Irish- 
American  some  six  feet  tall  in  conversation 
with  the  Federal  District  Attorney.  Past 
them  walked  jauntily  two  Italians,  one  small 
and  dapper,  the  other  powerfully  built  and 
of  medium  height,  his  right  arm  crippled 
and  the  hand  thrust  into  the  edge  of  his 
coat. 

"These  pigs  of  the  American  poliMotti  are 
not  of  the  caliber  to  deal  with  you  and  me," 
remarked  the  Italian  with  the  maimed  arm 
in  an  undertone  that  reached  the  big  man, 
as  it  was  intended  to  do. 

"Questa  scopa  nuova  spazza  bene — nit," 
observed  his  companion  with*  idiomatic  sar- 
casm, as  he  opened  the  door. 

"This  new  broom  will  sweep  you  both  into 
a  long  term  prison  before  it's  worn  out," 
said  the  big  man— strictly  to  himself,  how- 
ever. 

The  dapper  little  Italian  was  Vincenzo 


Lupo;  the  man  with  the  crippled  arm  Giu- 
seppe Morello,  both  ex-convicts  from  Sic- 
ily. The  burly  Irish-American  was  William 
J.  Flynn,  and  the  derisive  allusion  to  a  scopa 
nuova,  or  new  broom,  was  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  had  only  recently  been 
made  chief  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department's  secret  service.  His 
first  important  task  as  head  of  the  division 
had  been  to  arrest  Morello  and  Lupo  with 
several  other  members  of  a  gang  of  counter- 
feiters, of  which  they  were  the  leaders. 
On  the  occasion  that  the  rogues  had  passed 
him  with  scoff  and  jeer  at  the  courtroom 
door,  they  had  just  been  acquitted  on  the 
counterfeiting  charge  by  a  Federal  jury, 
while  the  other  members  of  the  gang  had 
been  convicted.  Hence  Morello's  compla- 
cent reflection  that  the  American  police 
pigs  were  not  competent  to  cope  with  him, 
Lupo.  Morello  and  Lupo  are  serving  25- 
and  30-year  terms  respectively  at  Atlanta 
to-day,  and  as  both  are  past  middle  age  they 
will  probably  die  in  prison.  It  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  Flynn  put  them  there 
that  he  was  made  chief  of  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice. The  campaign  in  which  the  shrewd 
and  far-sighted  Irish-American  outwitted 
the  subtle  Italians  lasted  nearly  ten  years. 

To  understand  the  situation  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Italian  crime  problem 
in  New  York  and  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  came  into  existence  with  the  great 
wave  of  Italian  immigration  beginning  with 
the  first  year  of  the  century,  that  has  since 
brought  thousands  of  ex-convicts  of  the 
Mafia  and  the  Camorra  into  the  country 
among  more  than  2,000,000  of  their  honest 
and  industrious  compatriots.  Morello  and 
Lupo  were  established  in  New  York  before 
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this  influx  began,  and  were  proficient  in 
what  are  now  known  as  Black  Hand  crimes 
before  that  term  began  to  be  applied  to 
those  offenses.  Morello,  indeed,  had  been 
known  to  the  New  York  police  ten  years 
before  he  went  into  predal  partnership  with 
Lupo. 

THE  maimed  Sicilian  had  been  arrested 
for  murder,  kidnapping,  extortion  and 
blackmail  at  least  half  a  score  of  times  be- 
fore his  transactions  with  counterfeit 
money  brought  him  within  the  purview  of 
the  Secret  Service;  but,  though  morally 
certain  of  his  guilt  in  every  instance,  the 
police  had  never  been  able  to  fasten  a 
crime  upon  him.  When  the  Italian  squad 
was  formed  as  a  branch  of  the  detective 
bureau  in  1904,  with  the  late  Petrosino  at 
its  head,  he  promised  immediate  promotion 
to  any  one  of  his  men  who  might  convict 
Morello  or  Lupo  of  crime,  but  the  two  ' 
Sicilians  proved  too  cunning  for  the  police. 
Morello  was  a  fugitive  from  justice  from 
Italy  under  a  ten-year  sentence  for  forgery. 
He  was  about  40  years  of  age  when  he 
came  to  this  country,  rough  in~appearance 
and  uncouth  in  manner,  but  an  intelligent 
and  forceful  rascal.  How  his  right  arm 
became  crippled  the  police  have  never  found 
out.  Incapacitated  for  manual  participa- 
tion in  the  perpetration  of  crime,  it  was  his 
brain  that  conceived  the  sinister  schemes 
that  his  lieutenants  brought  to  fruition. 
Lupo,  some  ten  years  younger  than  Mo- 
rello, was  urbane  and  affable.  He  was 
clever  enough  to  establish  a  wholesale  Ital- 
ian grocery  business  in  New  York  and  fail 
fraudulently  for  $100,000  incidentally  to  his 
transactions  with  Morello.  Flynn  is  a  New 
Yorker  of  Irish  antecedents,  born  over  on 
the  west  side  of  town  near  the  New  York 
Central  car  tracks.  He  got  his  earlier 
education  in  the  public  schools;  made  base- 
ball his  boyish  recreation;  joined  the  Na- 
tional Guard  as  a  youth,  and  learned  the 
plumber's  trade,  which  did  not  appeal  to  his 
later  humor.  He  had  been  for  two  or  three 
years  a  deputy  warden  in  Ludlow  Street 
Jail,  when,  in  his  early  thirties,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Secret  Service. 

It  was  in  1900  that  Morello's  existence 
was  officially  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Secret  Service,  Flynn  being  then  a 
subordinate  member.  During  that  year  a 
flood  of  counterfeit  money  was  put  into 
circulation  among  the  humble  shop  keepers 
of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city,  many  of 
them  recently  arrived  Italians  who  were 


unfamiliar  with  our  currency.  The  men 
who  passed  these  counterfeits  were  all 
Italians,  who  generally  plied  their  trade 
about  dusk,  making  small  purchases  in 
shops  that  were  unlighted  for  economical 
reasons,  tendering  supposed  Treasury  $5 
notes  in  payment,  and  receiving  change  in 
good  money.  One  of  the  particular  func- 
tions of  the  Secret  Service  is  the  running 
down  of  the  makers  of  bogus  money,  and 
Flynn  with  others  of  his  co-workers  was 
put  on  the  case.  It  was  the  first  entrance 
of  Italians  into  the  field  of  counterfeiting 
in  America,  and  the  first  experience  of  the 
Federal  Government  agents  with  criminals 
of  that  race. 

HPHE  trail  led  into  what  is  known  as  "Lit- 
tie  Sicily,"  the  block  bounded  by  Eliz- 
abeth, Spring,  Mulberry  and  Prince  Streets, 
and  into  the  home  of  Morello,  and  he  and 
several  of  the  men  who  had  been  passing 
the  spurious  bills  were  arrested.  As  had 
been  the  case  on  all  the  occasions  that 
Morello  had  been  taken  into  custody  with 
members  of  his  gang,  they  suffered  and  he 
escaped.  While  the  conviction  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  passers  of  the  bad  money  was 
brought  about  by  the  testimony  of  victims 
of  other  nationalities  than  Italian,  evidence 
against  Morello  himself  was  not  forthcom- 
ing, although  he  was  known  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  counterfeiters.  No  pressure  that  the 
prosecuting  officers  could  put  upon  the  un- 
derlings would  induce  them  to  incriminate 
him,  even  though  immunity  from  punish- 
ment was  offered  those  who  would  turn 
state's  evidence.  There  was  nothing  left 
to  do  therefore  but  to  set  Morello  at  liberty 
again. 

It  was  two  years  later,  and  Flynn  had 
just  been  made  chief  of  the  Eastern  Di- 
vision of  the  Secret  Service,  when  a  deluge 
of  counterfeit  five-dollar  bills  swamped  the 
Italian  settlements  of  New  York  City. 
They  were  known  as  the  "Morristown 
fives,"  because  they  were  imitations  of  an 
issue  of  the  National  Iron  Bank  of  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey.  Flynn,  who  took  charge 
of  an  investigation  as  to  their  source  in 
person,  traced  them  back,  the  trail  leading 
into  Little  Sicily  again.  Pursuing  his  re- 
searches under  cover  in  an  effort  to  find 
the  counterfeiting  plant,  he  discovered  that 
Giuseppe  De  Primo,  a  grocer  in  Little 
Sicily,  and  a  friend  of  Morello  and  Lupo — - 
who  had  just  begun  criminal  operations  to- 
gether— was  importing  a  larger  amount  of 
olive  oil  than  his  business  seemed  to  call 
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for.  The  clue  now  led  to  the  Custom 
House.  Under  the  tariff  law  olive  oil  may 
come  into  the  United  States  by  barrel  at  a 
lesser  rate  of  duty  than  in  cans;  it  is  there- 
fore imported  in  bulk,  the  cans  being 
brought  in  from  Italy  empty  to  be  filled  for 
sale  in  this  country.  Investigation  of  the 
cans  consigned  to  De  Primo  revealed  the 
fact  that  they  contained  rolls  of  the  "Mor- 
ristov/n  fives."  The  counterfeiting  plant 
was  in  Naples,  and  Morello  and  Lupo  were 
circulating  the  product  that  was  sent  to 
America  through  De  Primo.  Morello,  Lupo 
and  De  Primo,  with  a  dozen  other  Italians 
who  had  actually  passed  the  counterfeit 
money,  were  arrested— and  again  there  was 
no  evidence  to  be  found  against  Morello  or 
Lupo.  De  Primo  was  found  guilty  of  tak- 
ing part  in  the  conspiracy  to  defraud,  but 
he  refused  to  implicate  the  two  principals 
even  to  save  himself.  The  other  prisoners 
were  equally  loyal.  Wherefore  Morello 
went  free  again  with  his  partner  in  crime, 
and  the  others  to  prison. 

E  acquittal  of  Morello  and  Lupo  in 
the  case  of  the  "Morristown  fives" 
was  the  occasion  for  the  sarcasm  of  the 
pair  leveled  at  Flynn  at  the  Federal  court- 
room door,  and  for  the  fixing  of  his  deter- 
mination never  to  relax  his  energies  in 
their  pursuit  until  he  had  convicted  them 
of  crime.  From  that  time  until  his  final  ar- 
rest in  January,  1910,  Morello  was  con- 
stantly under  the  surveillance  of  Secret 
Service  agents.  Lupo  was  also  kept  in 
sight.  It  was  in  1903  that  the  firm  took  a 
third  partner,  whose  moral  and  physical 
qualities  made  him  valuable  to  the  other 
two.  The  new  partner  was  Luciano  Per- 
rino,  also  a  Sicilian,  an  ex-convict,  who 
had  served  several  terms  for  felonies  in 
Italy  before  he  came  to  America.  He 
was  known  as  "the  ox,"  U  hove,  by  rea- 
son of  his  giant  stature  and  huge  frame, 
and  was  between  35  and  40  years  of  age,  a 
violent  and  determined  ruffian,  who  might 
be  depended  on  to  perform  a  dangerous  mis- 
sion.  The  three  were  responsible  for  what 
was  known  as  the  "barrel  murder"  that 
stirred  New  York  outside  of  the  Italian 
settlements  that  year— the  first  of  the  trag- 
edies of  the  Black  Hand  to  demonstrate  to 
the  United  States  that  the  medieval  crimi- 
nals of  the  Mafia  and  the  Camorra  are  able 
to  slay  with  impunity  in  the  secret  places 
of  the  Italian  settlements  throughout  the 
country. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  April  the 


Secret  Service  men  who  had  Morello  under 
surveillance  made  a  note  of  the  visit  to  him 
of  a  young  Italian  they  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. The  next  morning  the  dead  body  of 
a  man  was  found  naked  in  a  barrel  in  Ave- 
nue D  near  16th  Street.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  body 
in  or  about  the  barrel,  but  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice men  recognized  it  as  that  of  the  young 
Italian  who  had  been  seen  at  Morello's 
place  in  Little  Sicily  the  previous  day,  and 
marks  on  the  barrel  showed  that  it  had 
come  from  a  fruit  store  in  that  vicinity. 
It  was  a  case  for  the  police,  not  the  Secret 
Service,  and  Lieutenant  Petrosino  estab- 
lished the  identity  of  the  dead  man  as  Bene- 
detto Madona,  a  brother-in-law  of  De 
Primo,  who  was  then  serving  his  sentence 
in  Sing  Sing  prison.  Then  the  animus  of 
the  murder  was  discovered.  It  seemed  that 
Morello  was  in  debt  to  De  Primo,  and  that 
although  the  latters  family,  deprived  of  his 
support,  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  the 
ruthless  scoundrel  refused  to  give  them  one 
dollar  of  the  amount  due.  De  Primo  in 
prison,  tortured  by  thoughts  of  the  misery 
of  those  dependent  on  him,  had  sent  for 
Madona,  his  wife's  brother,  and  bidden  him 
demand  the  money  due  from  Morello,  with 
the  threat  that  if  it  was  not  forthcoming 
his  real  connection  with  the  "Morristown 
fives"  would  be  made  known  to  the  authori- 
ties. That  was  the  errand  that  had  brought 
about  Madona's  visit  to  Morello.  It  was 
learned  that  the  young  man  had  gone  out 
with  Lupo  and  Perrino  that  night,  and  there 
was  no  trace  of  him  afterward  until  his 
body  was  found  in  the  barrel  two  miles 
away  the  next  morning.  .  Morello,  Lupo 
and  Perrino  were  arrested  and  every  effort 
made  to  fasten  the  crime  upon  them;  but, 
although  Perrino  was  identified  as  the  man 
who  had  pawned  Madona's  watch  the  day 
the  body  was  found,  evidence  against  the 
trio  was  incomplete  and  they  escaped  pun- 
ishment. 

TN  the  autumn  of  1903  Morello  managed 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Secret 
Service  agents,  and  the  next  that  was  heard 
of  him  he  and  Perrino  had  been  arrested 
for  murder  in  New  Orleans.  Word  had 
reached  him  in  New  York  that  one  of  his 
associates  in  the  manufacture  of  the  "Mor- 
ristown fives,"  who  had  not  received  his 
proper  share  of  the  spoil,  was  talking  too 
freely  about  him  in  the  Louisiana  capital, 
and  he  had  gone  thither  with  his  bully  to 
look  into  the  matter.    The  two  were  seen 
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among  the  Italians  in  New  Orleans  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  one  morning  the 
garrulous  person  was  found  dead  in  his 
store  with  a  score  of  knife  thrusts  in  his 
breast.  Perrino  had  without  doubt  been 
the  lethal  agent.  However,  there  was  no 
evidence  forthcoming  to  connect  him  or 
Morello  with  the  New  Orleans  murder,  but 
Italians  all  over  the  country  took  notice 
that  it  was  not  a  hygienic  practice  to  dis- 
cuss the  secrets  of  the  Sicilian  with  the 
maimed  arm. 

Morello  came  back  to  New  York  with- 
out Perrino.  The  worthy  pair  had  stopped 
over  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  to  demand 
in  the  name  of  the  Black  Hand  the  savings 
of  an  Italian  merchant  of  that  city.  They 
appointed  a  time  and  place  in  the  suburbs 
for  the  delivery  of  the  money,  and  Perrino 
went  there  in  the  night  to  get  it.  The  mer- 
chant kept  the  appointment,  but  shrewdly 
brought  a  shot  gun  instead  of  legal  tender 
and  emptied  its  contents  into  Perrino's 
bowels,  terminating  his  mundane  career. 

A  ND  now  for  month  after  month  and 
year  after  year  Black  Hand  crimes — 
as  they  were  beginning  to  be  called — small 
and  great,  were  traced  almost  to  Morello 
and  Lupo.  Their  operations  extended  as  far 
west  as  Chicago  and  as  far  south  as  New 
Orleans;  but,  although  scores  of  their  as- 
sociates and  dupes  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  long  terms  in  prison  and  even  to 
the  electric  chair,  the  "men  higher  up" 
could  not  be  reached.  The  police  and  the 
Secret  Service  made  common  cause  against 
the  Sicilian  leaders,  although  the  operations 
of  the  latter  were  confined  to  potential 
counterfeiting.  When  the  present  Police 
Commissioner  Woods  was  at  the  head  of 
the  detective  bureau  under  General  Bing- 
ham in  1909,  he  put  Morello  out  of  busi- 
ness for  a  time  by  assigning  a  gigantic  po- 
liceman to  follow  him  with  drawn  club 
some  two  paces  in  his  rear  whenever  he  ap- 
peared in  the  streets,  but  when  the  Bingham 
regime  ended  the  master  criminal  resumed 
his  activities.  Neither  Morello  nor  Lupo 
was  aware  that  Flynn  was  keeping  track  of 
their  movements  during  the  long  period 
that  they  let  counterfeit  money  alone,  and 
for  years  they  directed  criminal  operations 
under  the  eyes  of  the  local  and  Federal  de- 
tectives. To  be  sure  they  were  arrested 
frequently,  but  knowing  themselves  to  be 
secure  from  conviction  they  took  such 
trifling  disturbances  philosophically  as  part 
of  the  game. 


TT  is  not  as  strange  as  it  may  appear  that 
the  bandit  chiefs  were  able  to  avoid  the 
legal  consequences  of  their  crimes  for  so 
long  a  period.  By  1905  there  were  some 
3,000  Italian  ex-convicts  making  their  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  but  plying  their 
evil  trade  in  other  American  cities  as  well,, 
and  their  number  was  increasing.  Any  one 
of  these  outlaws  was  only  too  glad  while 
Morello  and  Lupo  were  at  the  height  of 
their  power  to  cast  in  his  fortunes  with 
such  experienced  blackmailers  and  extor- 
tioners, and  to  protect  them  in  the  event  of 
arrest,  while  their  own  countrymen  and 
women  were  pouring  into  the  country  by 
the  thousands  to  be  preyed  upon.  Their 
victims  were  invariably  from  Southern 
Italy  and  familiar  with  the  operations  of  the 
Mafia  and  the  Camorra,  of  whose  principles 
most  of  them  were  tolerant  before  those 
principles  were  applied  to  their  own  undo- 
ing. More  important  than  anything  else, 
they  considered  themselves  bound  by  the 
omerta,  or  conspiracy  of  silence,  and  not 
one  in  a  hundred  would  think  of  appealing 
to  the  police,  whatever  his  wrongs. 

"JVo  man  is  worthy  of  the  name  who  does 
not  make  himself  respected  without  resort- 
ing to  the  law,"  is  one  of  the  dicta  of  the 
Mafia  that  the  victims  of  the  Black  Hand 
have  been  brought  to  respect.  "Evidence  is 
a  good  thing,  provided  that  it  does  not  hurt 
your  neighbor,"  is  another.  "First  think 
of  your  weapons,  then  of  your  wife,"  runs 
a  third.  "If  I  live  I  will  kill  you;  if  I  die 
I  forgive  you,"  says  the  Sicilian  to  an  en- 
emy who  has  laid  him  low. 

In  the  spring  of  1908  the  Secret  Service 
redoubled  the  vigilance  of  its  espionage 
upon  Morello  and  Lupo,  for  the  terms  of  the 
men  who  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  dis- 
tributing the  "Morristown  fives"  were  ex- 
piring, and  Flynn  was  confident  that  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  before  they  would 
again  turn  their  attention  to  counterfeiting 
— a  get-rich-quick  scheme  whose  lure  it  is 
not  easy  for  those  who  have  once  suc- 
cumbed to  resist — and  that  they  would  have 
to  depend  upon  their  old  leaders  to  finance 
them.  It  was  not  until  June  that  this  long 
vigilance  was  rewarded,  but  one  day  early 
in  the  month  the  Secret  Service  shadows 
reported  to  Flynn  that  Morello  had  been 
called  upon  the  previous  evening  by  three 
of  the  ex-convicts  of  the  "Morristown 
fives"  episode,  Salvatore  Cina,  Nicolo  Sil- 
vestre  and  Giuseppe  Palermo.  The  next 
day  Flynn's  men  reported  to  him  that  Sil- 
vestre  and  Palermo  had  brought  a  third 
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man  to  the  bandit  chief,  whom  they  had  as- 
certained to  be  Giuseppe  Callacchio,  like 
so  many  others  an  ex-convict  from  Sicily, 
and  an  engraver  by  trade,  and  that  they  had 
all  had  a  long  conference  with  Lupo.  On 
the  day  following  the  Secret  Service  men 
,  followed  Cina  and  Palermo  to  the  Italian 
newspaper  offices,  where  they  made  efforts 
to  get  into  conversation  with  employees  in 
the  publication  departments.  Obviously 
Flynn  had  guessed  right ;  the  gang  was  con- 
sidering another  counterfeiting  enterprise, 
and  the  setting  up  of  the  plant  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity,  since  they  had  an  engraver 
in  tow  and  were  looking  for  a  printer. 

TJLYNN  determined  that  the  printer 
should  be  a  Secret  Service  man; 
and,  as  it  would  be  runing  a  risk  to  use  a 
man  who  had  been  seen  in  the  coun- 
try before  since  Morello  and  Lupo  had 
means  of  obtaining  information  about  any 
Italian  on  American  soil,  a  code  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  an  agent  in  Naples, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  a  young 
Calabrian,  Antonio  Comito,  by  name  (so 
far  as  America  was  concerned),  ar- 
rived in  New  York  two  weeks  later.  In  the 
meantime  the  counterfeiter  gang  had  se- 
cured the  services  of  a  printer  named  Sa- 
lena,  but  somehow  the  day  after  the  Cala- 
brian arrived  Salena  was  arrested  as  an 
ex-convict  from  Italy,  as  he  chanced  to  be, 
and  deported.  This  evidently  disarranged 
the  plans  of  the  gang,  for  the  next  day  Cina 
was  seen  hanging  around  the  newspaper  of- 
fices again.  Here  he  was  appealed  to  for 
assistance  by  a  young  Italian,  from  his  ap- 
pearance in  dire  poverty,  who  told  him  he 
had  just  arrived  in  the  United  States  and 
being  a  printer  was  looking  for  a  job  on  the 
Giomale  Italiano;  he  was  a  Calabrian,  he 
said,  who  had  been  working  at  his  trade  in 
Naples,  which  place  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
on  account  of  trouble  with  the  police,  and 
his  name  was  Antonio  Comito.  He  knew 
all  about  color  printing,  the  texture  of 
paper  and  the  working  of  hand  presses. 
The  next  morning  the  Secret  Service  shad- 
ows reported  that  Comito  had  spent  the 
evening  with  the  counterfeiter  gang  at  Mo- 
rello's  house,  and  had  gone  home  for  the 
night  with  Cina.  The  following  day  Co- 
mito had  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  seemed 
to*  have  become  one  of  the  gang. 

ALL  the  time  that  he  had  had  the  watch 
kept  on  Morello  and  Lupo,  Flynn  had 
been  pondering  upon  the  procuring  of  the 
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evidence  that  should  be  sufficient  to  prove 
his  men  guilty  when  he  should  have  them  in 
the  toils.  It  was  being  daily  demonstrated 
in  the  courts  that  the  subordinates  among 
Italian  criminals  would  go  to  prison  or 
death  to  protect  their  superiors,  and  that 
those  of  their  victims  who  did  not  respect 
the  omerta  of  itself  were  restrained  from 
testifying  against  the  malefactors  by  fear 
that  was  fully  warranted.  It  had  fre- 
quently been  the  case  that  when  these  vic- 
tims had  been  induced,  while  first  smarting 
under  their  injuries,  to  take  preliminary  ac- 
tion against  criminals  of  their  own  race, 
they  would  perjure  themselves  in  court 
rather  than  risk  Sicilian  vengeance.  Ob- 
viously Flynn  could  not  depend  on  Italian 
evidence  alone  when  the  time  should  come, 
if  it  ever  did,  to  put  the  bandit  chiefs  on 
trial.  Again,  should  he  depend  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Secret  Service  agents  to  se- 
cure the  conviction  of  Morello  and  Lupo, 
there  was  always  the  probability  that  an 
unscrupulous  lawyer  would  induce  the  jury 
to  believe  such  evidence  manufactured  to 
make  a  case  against  the  prisoners.  Fur- 
ther, Italian  criminals  were  generally  able 
to  bring  swarms  of  their  fellow  countrymen 
and  women  to  prove  alibis  when  that  form 
of  defense  was  useful.  Then,  too,  Italian 
prisoners  are  wonderful  actors  before  a 
jury,  the  most  sanguinary  miscreants  among 
them  posing  as  injured  innocents  and  un-! 
dergoing  brutal  cross-examination  with 
gentle  resignation  that  is  both  touching  and 
effective.  Flynn  realized  that  in  order  to  i 
secure  the  conviction  of  Morello  and  Lupo, 
should  they  fall  into  his  hands  again,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  present  conclusive  evi-j 
dence  of  their  guilt  without  depending  upon 
the"  testimony  of  either  Italian  witnesses  orj 
his  own  men,  unless  this  testimony  was 
positively  corroborated  by  independent  wit-j 
nesses.  Such  corroborative  evidence  he 
promised  himself  to  secure,  whether  the  i 
project  required  months  or  years  for  ac-j 
complishment. 

A  ND  now  for  more  than  a  year  the  Se-| 
cret  Service  watched  the  unconscious] 
counterfeiters  while  they  selected  ?.  sire  for] 
a  plant,  bought  the  plant  and  set  it  up,  and] 
then  turned  out  the  product  and  distributed! 
it.  In  September  Cina  purchased  a  small  i 
farm  about  three  miles  from  Highland,  a| 
village  on  the  Hudson  River  opposite* 
Poughkeepsie,  the  farmhouse  being  half  sM 
mile  from  any  other  human  habitation.  C(M 
mito,  created  boss  printer,  accompanied^ 
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Cina  and  Callacchio  when  they  purchased  a 
printing  press  that  was  set  up  in  the  farm- 
house, and  with  them  he  made  many  trips 
back  and  forth  between  Highland  and  New 
York — traveling  by  way  of  Poughkeepsie 
and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Hudson — 
for  the  purchase  of  dies,  inks,  paper,  and 
other  materials  that  were  shipped  to  the 
farm.  On  each  of  these  visits  to  the  city  a 
Secret  Service  agent  at  the  Poughkeepsie 
railway  station  made  a  note  of  the  hour  and 
minute  of  their  coming  and  going,  and  an- 
other agent  followed  them  from  the  Grand 
Central  station  in  New  York  and  jotted 
down  extensive  memoranda  of  the  shops 
and  warehouses  where  purchases  were 
made. 

It  was  not  until  midwinter  that  the  coun- 
terfeiting plant  was  set  up  and  in  running 
order,  and  then  one  Antonio  Cecala 
brought  from  New  York  plates  made  by 
Callacchio  for  the  printing  of  five,  two  and 
one  dollar  bills.  Before  the  plant  was 
abandoned  Comito  had  run  off  his  press 
$46,000  in  bogus  money — $3,000  of  it  in 
fives,  and  the  rest  in  ones  and  twos.  Cina, 
Palermo,  Cecela  and  another  man  named 
Vincenzo  Giglia,  were  constantly  at  the 
farmhouse.  They  took  away  the  spurious 
notes  for  circulation,  invariably  calling  on 
'Morello  and  Lupo  when  they  visited  New 
York.  The  men  in  the  counterfeiting 
plant,  all  Sicilians,  took  an  instinctive  dis- 
like to  Comito,  the  Calabrian;  and,  while 
they  evidently  had  no  idea  that  he  was  a 
spy,  they  made  their  plans  to  kill  him 
when  his  services  as  a  printer  were  no 
longer  required  on  the  general  principle 
that  dead  men  tell  no  tales.  He  was  vir- 
tually a  prisoner,  not  being  allowed  to  leave 
the  house  by  himself,  and  having  no  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  with  the  outside 
world.  A  boy  named  Bernandino,  a  rela- 
tive of  Cina,  was  employed  especially  to 
watch  him.  Cina  himself,  as  having  discov- 
ered Comito,  was  more  malevolent  than  the 
others. 

"Dog,  you  have  brought  the  malocchio, 
the  evil  eye,  upon  the  house,"  he  would 
shout  at  him  when  anything  went  wrong. 
"I  will  have  your  head  under  my  feet !" 

A  LL  this  time,  Flynn,  in  great  trepidation 
lest  they  might  fail  to  do  so,  was 
waiting  for  Morello  and  Lupo  to  visit  the 
farm  at  Highland,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  mistake  about  their  connection  with 
the  counterfeiting  plant.  However,  Lupo 
did  not  visit  the  fabricants  of  illegal  tender 


until  the  latter  part  of  February.  To  have 
taken  him  into  custody  then  would  have  ne- 
cessitated the  arrest  of  the  others,  and  Mo- 
rello— whom  most  of  all  the  Secret  Service 
was  anxious  to  "put  away" — had  not  yet 
made  his  appearance  among  his  confeder- 
ates at  Highland,  wherefore  evidence  impli- 
cating him  with  them  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  for  his  conviction.  Flynn,  how- 
ever, argued  that  Morello  would  be  certain 
to  inspect  personally  the  plant  on  the  farm 
before  it  was  abandoned,  because  the  sus- 
picious Sicilian  would  reason  that  other- 
wise Lupo  and  the  others  might  find  an 
opportunity  to  take  some  advantage  of  him. 
Events  justified  the  prognosis  of  the  Secret 
Service  chief,  but  when  Morello  finally 
made  the  journey  to  Highland  early  in 
March,  Lupo  was  on  his  way  to  Italy  with 
a  consignment  of  the  moneta  falsa  that  he 
intended  to  put  into  circulation  there.  It 
now  became  necessary  to  wait  for  Lupo  to 
return  to  America,  if  Flynn's  purpose  of 
simultaneously  jailing  the  eight  principals 
of  the  gang  of  counterfeiters,  in  order  that 
no  one  of  them  might  have  the  chance  to 
take  warning  by  the  arrest  of  the  others 
and  escape,  was  to  be  carried  out.  If  Mo- 
rello and  the  others  were  to  be  taken  into 
custody  while  he  was  away,  Lupo  might 
not  come  back  to  the  country  at  all,  and, 
aside  from  Morello,  he  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  the  Italian  criminals  known 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  decided  to 
wait  for  Lupo's'  return. 

TOURING  the  spring  of  1909  certain  Se- 
cret  Service  agents,  who  were  en- 
tirely unaware  that  the  plant  where  the 
counterfeits  were  being  made  was  under 
surveilance  by  others  of  their  number,  were 
arresting  the  passers  of  the  spurious  prod- 
uct in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  even  as  far  away  as  Buffalo  and  Cin- 
cinnati; more  than  20  of  these  passers  were 
arrested  and  convicted.  The  risk  of  distri- 
bution finally  reduced  the  selling  price  of 
the  counterfeits  below  a  margin  of  profit, 
and  early  in  the  summer  it  was  decided  to 
shut  down  the  plant  at  Highland.  Comito, 
accidentally  discovering  the  night  before 
the  farmhouse  was  evacuated  that  a  grave 
had  been  dug  in  the  cellar,  and  noting  that 
it  was  about  his  size,  climbed  out  of  the 
window  of  his  bedroom  in  the  darkness  and 
effected  his  escape.  His  former  associates 
did  not  see  him  again  until  they  met  in  the 
Federal  Court. 

It  was  a  long  wait  for  Lupo,  and  dur- 
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ing  the  intervening  period  Morello  and 
the  other  counterfeiters  were  kept  under 
stricter  surveillance  than  ever.  The  miss- 
ing man  was  finally  discovered  to  be  in 
New  York  early  in  January,  1910,  having 
probably  returned  by  way  of  Canada  or 
Mexico,  for  all  United  States  seaports  had 
been  watched  for  him.  And  now,  on  Janu- 
ary 9th,  Flynn  sprung  his  trap,  which  con- 
tained Morello,  Lupo,  Silvestre,  Callacchio, 
Cina,  Giglia,  Palermo  and  Cecela,  with 
eight  others  who  had  only  been  concerned 
with  the  passing  of  the  counterfeit  money. 
The  culprits  were  taken  into  custody  at 
night,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  at- 
tempt at  a  rescue,  for  they  all  lived  in  the 
densely-populated  Italian  settlement  that  in- 
cludes Little  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of 
Lupo,  who  was  domiciled  in  Brooklyn.  The 
Italian  squad  of  the  New  York  detective 
bureau  assisted  the  Secret  Service  men  in 
making  the  arrests,  which  were  directed  by 
Flynn.  One  Secret  Service  agent  with 
three  or  four  members  of  the  Italian  de- 
tective force  was  assigned  to  each  member 
of  the  gang,  for  with  his  usual  attention  to 
detail  Flynn  left  no  opportunity  for  suc- 
cessful resistance  or  escape  on  the  part  of 
his  quarry.  Morello  was  found  in  bed  with 
his  adult  son,  each  of  them  having  under 
his  pillow  the  latest  thing  in  automatic  pis- 
tols, loaded  with  cartridges  that  split  on 
being  fired  and  were  designed  to  inflict  two 
wounds  each  at  short  range,  but  each  man 
submitted  quietly  to  being  disarmed  and 
handcuffed  on  realizing  the  numerical  su- 
periority of  the  arresting  forces. 

TN  February,  Morello  and  Lupo  with  the 
six  other  principals  of  the  counterfeit- 
ers' gang  were  tried  in  the  Federal  District 
Court.  None  of  them  seemed  to  feel  any 
great  concern,  even  when  they  learned  that 
Comito  was  to  appear  against  them.  They 
were  defended  by  able  lawyers,  to  whom 
they  paid  big  fees.  Morello  and  Lupo  in 
particular  considered  themselves  safe  from 
conviction,  not  only  because  they  knew  that 
Comito's  testimony  that  they  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  plant  at  Highland  would  be 
controverted  by  all  the  others  who  had  been 
there  with  him,  but  because  each  of  the 
bandit  chiefs  had  prepared  himself  with  an 
alibi  in  the  form  of  evidence  of  a  physician 
that  he  had  been  ill  in  bed  on  the  day  that 
he  had  been  at  Highland.  Both  had  found 
evidence  of  that  sort  effective  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances before.  A  basic  defect  in  the 
alibis  of  Morello  and  Lupo  in  this  instance 


was  that  Flynn  had  got  under  them  with 
counter  alibis.  Aware  of  the  Italian  pro- 
pensity for  this  form  of  defense,  the  Secret 
Service  had  had  their  family  doctors — both 
Italians  living  in  the  Italian  settlements — 
shadowed  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
watch  on  the  counterfeiters  themselves. 
Consequently  Flynn  was  able -to  prove  not 
only  that  neither  of  these  physicians  had 
visited  Morello  or  Lupo  on  the  days  stated, 
but  just  what  the  movements  of  the  men  of 
medicine  had  been  on  those  particular  days. 
Corroboration  of  this  evidence  came  from 
an  unexpected  source.  Deputy  Police  Com- 
missioner Woods  had  had  his  detectives 
trailing  Morello  and  Lupo  for  several  weeks 
covering  the  time  they  claimed  to  have 
been  ill  in  their  beds.  The  reports  of  these 
detectives,  taken  from  the  files  at  police 
headquarters,  showed  that  Morello  and 
Lupo  had  left  New  York  from  the  Grand 
Central  station  for  Poughkeepsie  on  the 
same  days  that  Comito  testified  that  they 
had  visited  the  counterfeiting  plant  at 
Highland. 

TDLYNN  had  not  relied  on  the  shattering 
**•  of  their  alibis  to  prove  the  connec- 
tion of  Morello  and  Lupo  with  the  counter- 
feiters. He  was  prepared  to  convict  the 
entire  gang  on  other  evidence  than  that  of 
his  own  men  or  Comito.  To  this  end,  not 
only  did  the  Secret  Service  men  at  the 
Grand  Central  Station  and  the  one  at 
Poughkeepsie  corroborate  Comito  as  to  the 
visit  of  Morello  to  Highland,  but  the  con- 
ductor on  the  trains  coming  and  going,  the 
ticket  agent  and  a  newsboy  at  Poughkeep- 
sie, the  livery  stable  man  who  drove  him 
from  the  town  to  the  farm,  and  the  pro- 
prietor and  clerks  of  the  drug  store  in 
Poughkeepsie  where  he  used  the  telephone, 
came  to  court  and  swore  positively  that 
they  had  seen  the  maimed  Sicilian  go- 
ing to  or  coming  from  the  counterfeit- 
ing plant  on  the  day  in  question.  As 
many  witnesses  testified  to  having  seen 
Lupo  on  the  day  he  had  visited  Highland, 
and  additional  evidence  against  him  was 
found  in  letters,  which  experts  proved  to 
be  in  his  handwriting,  that  he  had  sent  t 
Comito  at  the  farm  on  counterfeiting  busi- 
ness. The  evidence  against  the  other  six 
principals  was  as  overwhelming.  Flynn  had 
in  court  merchants  and  their  clerks,  who 
identified  Cina  and  Callacchio  as  the  men 
who  had  come  with  Comito  to  purchase  the 
printing  press,  the  paper,  the  dies,  the  inks, 
and  all  other  materials  used  at  the  High- 
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land  plant.  Express  and  freight  agents  tes- 
tified to  delivering  these  articles  to  different 
members  of  the  gang,  whom  they  identified 
before  the  jury.  Silvestre,  Giglia,  Palermo 
and  Cecela,  as  well  as  Cina  and  Callacchio, 
were  identified  as  having  traveled  between 
New  York  and  the  farm  at  Highland  by  a 
veritable  cloud  of  witnesses— railroad  con- 
ductors, trainmen,  newsboys,  tradesmen, 
farmers  and  school  children.  In  all  some 
300  witnesses  against  the  counterfeiters 
were  heard.  The  trial  lasted  three  weeks, 
and  it  ended  in  the  conviction  of  the  eight 
prisoners  and  their  sentence  to  a  total  of 
150  years  imprisonment,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned. 

THE  trial  of  the  eight  counterfeiters  was 
A  the  most  pregnant  of  sensation  in  the 
criminal  annals  of  New  York  City.  Fed- 
eral Judge  Ray,  who  conducted  it,  received 
Black  Hand  letters  threatening  his  life  al- 
most daily  during  its  duration,  as  did  Flynn 
and  pther  members  of  the  Secret  Service. 
Not  only  the  courtroom,  but  the  corridors 
of  the  old  Post  Office  building  were 
crowded  day  after  day  with  the  Sicilian  ex- 
convicts  who  make  up  the  Black  Hand,  and 


it  was  known  that  an  attempt  to  rescue  the 
prisoners  was  projected.    The  police  were 
prepared  for  this  emergency,  and  half  a 
hundred  armed  plain-clothes  men  mingled 
with  the  outlaws  at  all  times,  ready  to  put 
down  an  uprising  as  soon  as  it  might  begin. 
It  was  necessary  to  guard  Comito  coming 
and  going  from  court,  and  the  Sicilian 
death  sign  was  made  to  him  a  dozen  times 
a  day  during  the  three  weeks  the  trial 
lasted.   Every  effort  was  made  to  ascertain 
his  domicile  by  men  who  would  have  killed 
him  at  almost  any  personal  risk,  but  his 
whereabouts  out  of  court  was  known  only 
to  Flynn  and  two  other  Secret  Service  men. 
Comito  has  not  been  seen  in  America  since 
the  trial  of  the  counterfeiters,  although  af- 
ter it  was  over  the  Black  Hand  made  a 
house-to-house  search  for  him  in  every 
Italian  settlement  in  the  United  States.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  was  on  shipboard  on 
the  way  back  to  Naples  before  the  jury  had 
brought  in  its  verdict. 

President  Taft  personally  complimented 
Flynn  on  the  success  of  his  campaign 
against  the  counterfeiters,  and  it  is  recorded 
in  the  archives  of  the  Secret  Service  as  the 
most  creditable  achievement  of  the  bureau. 


Alfred 


B  y 

enry  Lewis 


WHEN  last  I  saw  Searchy  he  was 
arrayed  in  coat,  trousers  and 
shirt  of  such  exaggerated  cut 
nd  architecture  so  voluminous  that  it  was 
s  though  a  small  child  were  lost  in  a 
enceless  wilderness  of  wardrobe.  Now  I 
eheld  him  pacing  soberly  in  Park  Row, 
lad  in  a  new,  neat  suit  of  gray  that  most 
ashionably  matched  his  age  and  size.  The 
hange  from  those  former  scandalous  vest- 


ments was  something  more  than  marked,  it 
was  extravagant  to  the  verge  of  wonder. 

Naturally,  I  congratulated  Searchy. 

"Well/'  he  vouchsafed  in  explanation,  "I 
sized  up  on  th'  quiet  wit'  th'  kid  before 
hand,  d'  ye  see!  He  was  jest  me  height 
an'  weight,  an'  of  course  they  was  bound  to 
fit  me  like  a  free-sheet  fits  a  billboard/' 

Searchy's  manner,  for  all  his  rich  rai- 
ment, was  a  composite  of  the  sullen  and 
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morose,  which  with  him  stood  for  melan- 
choly. Therefore  I  inquired  into  the  state 
of  his  mind.  He  had  recklessly  embarked, 
it  seemed,  upon  a  grand  but  bootless  pas- 
sion, and  his  heart  had  suffered  a  blow, 
which  was  bad,  and  his  vanity  another, 
which  was  worse. 

"She  begins  it,"  observed  Searchy,  in 
Adamiteish  extenuation  of  his  error.  "I 
wouldn't  have  t'ought  of  her  twicet,  only 
she  encourages  me  wit'  th'  gay  face.  Wen 
I  goes  to  see  her  be  her  house,  it  toins  out 
she  only  wants  to  win  me  over  about  a 
piece  of  dough  I  don't  split  up  wit'  her 
brother  Bull." 

"Her  brother  Bull?"  I  interjected. 

"His  name  is  Mike ;  but  he's  called  'Bull' 
because  his  face  is  like  a  bulldog's,  an'  be- 
sides he's  always  lookin'  for  an  argument" ; 
by  which  last  Searchy  meant  a  fight. 

"Is  Bull  such  a  warrior,  then?" 

"Naw,"  returned  Searchy  in  contempt; 
"he's  only  a  big  bluff.  I  could  do  him  wit' 
a  punch." 

Upon  receiving  my  expressed  and  hearty 
sympathy  in  the  matter  of  his  unfortunate 
love  Searchy  went  a  conversational  step 
further. 

GOILS  is  all  alike,  I  guess,"  he  remarked 
in  a  spirit  of  sad  philosophy,  giving 
the  East  Side  pronunciation  of  "girls." 
Then,  with  a  sigh:  "No  more  for  me;  I 
quits  'em  cold.  Wen  I  grows  up,  an'  gits 
to  be  a  copper  or  somethin',  they'll  chase 
me;  an'  then  won't  I  give  'em  th'  icy  eye!" 

There  was  a  silence,  full  of  sympathy  on 
my  part,  sorrow  on  the  side  of  Searchy. 
In  the  end  he  refreshed  himself  with  a 
cheering  review  of  his  clothes,  so  spick  and 
span,  feeling  the  while  tentatively  of  his 
collar— that  was  cutting  his  throat— and 
daintily  tugging  at  the  ends  of  a  small  bow 
tie;  which  latter  article  of  apparel,  being  an 
arterial  red,  blazed  out  upon  the  Park  Row 
world  like  a  fire  in  a  forest. 

"Anyway,"  said  Searchy  finally,  button- 
ing and  unbuttoning  his  coat  by  way^  of 
keeping  his  inexperienced  hand  in,  "I'd 
never  got  these  duds,  if  it  wasn't  for  her; 
so  I  don't  care." 

This  was  the  tale  that  lay  behind 
Searchy's  sore  heart  and  splendid  personal 
appearance. 

Her  name  was  Nora  Donovan ;  the  neigh- 
borhood for  reasons  of  nearness  called  her 
"Nonie."  She  had  black  ringlets  and  large, 
soft  brown  eyes,  and  these  aided  her  when 
she  dealt  Searchy  those  blows. 


Nora— she   was   just    Searchy's  age^j 
dwelt  with  her  father,  her  mother,  her! 
aforesaid  brother  Bull,  and  a  ferocious  mas- 1 
tiff  named  Clinch,  in  Oak  Street,  off  Roose-J 
velt  towards  the  Police  Station.  Mr.  Dono- 1 
van  kept  a  saloon.    The  police  were  gladj 
he  lived  where  he  did,  since  it  made  fori 
their  convenience  when  Mr.  Donovan  pro-l 
voked  a  call  for  the  reserves,  which  wasl 
once  a  week.    If  Mr.  Donovan  gave  aj 
party,  or  permitted  himself  to  be  drawn  into! 
talk  on  city  politics,  the  business  was  cer-j 
tain  to  end  in  trouble.   That  pillar  of  Tam-j 
many  had  been  haled  to  the  Oak  Street  sta-j 
tion  so  often  that  the  two  blinking  green! 
lamps  at  the  door  were  as  well  acquainted! 
with  him  as  with  the  precinct  captain  him-j 
self.   Experts  estimated  that  the  public  paid! 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  in  police  sal-l 
aries  and  expenses,  to  keep  Mr.  DonovanI 
from  laying  waste  the  four  corners  of  Oakj 
and  Roosevelt  streets,  and  piling  them  in* 
ruins;   and  many  thought   it  would  bej 
cheaper,  from  a  taxpayer's  standpoint,  to 
kill  him  and  have  an  end. 

SEARCHY    often   beheld   the  queenlJ 
Nora,  as  she  made  small  royal  progresi 
about  Cherry  Hill,  but  he  never  ventured  tJ 
address   one   so   seraphic.     Her  charmJ 
blinded  him ;  her  beauties  struck  him  dumbj 
Moreover,  he  never  felt  so  barbarously  unl 
kempt  as  when  her  deep  brown  eyes  werl 
on  him.    Nora's  glances  rendered  him  unl 
easy,  and  left  him  dissatisfied  and  doubtful 
This  was  bordering  upon  miracle;  fci 
Searchy's  most  common  weakness  had  evel 
been  an  over-approval  of  himself,  and  all 
that  to  him  appertained,  including  his  a\i 
ful  costumes.  1 
Searchy,  as  he  has  told,  nourished  in  the 
beginning  no  hopes  of  achieving  the  fav<B 
of  the  winsome  Nora.    She  was  as  muj 
beyond  and  above  him  as  the  blue  donM 
over  head.    Besides,  by  the  social  canod| 
of  Cherry  Hill— than  which  no  region  91 
more  caste-ridden— for  a  boy  who  abo« 
in  a  back-alley  tenement  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  the  daughter  of  a  leading  saloon  keeper 
would  have  gained  rating  as  madness.  Be 
convinced  then  that  it  was  Nora  herself 
who  made  the  first  advances;  which  dulcet  f 
demonstrations  in  their  sordid  sources  did? 
this  budding  Oak  Street  belle  but  scanty  t 
credit. 

Bull,  son  and  heir  of  Mr.  Donovan,  hW 
the  physical  better  of  Searchy  by  twenty 
pounds  and  several  years.    He  was  fre- 
quently in  Searchy's  company ;  for  the  lagl 
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ter  felt  no  awe  of  Bull,  in  no  wise  regard- 
ing him  as  of  the  same  heavenly  origin 
with  Nora.  Bull  and  Nora  were  as  wide 
apart  as  Caliban  and  Ariel. 

Searchy  and  Bull,  one  balmy  afternoon, 
found  themselves  together  in  Double  Alley, 
where  the  blind  men  live.  Since  nothing 
better  offered,  they  were  overhauling  a 
pile  of  old-clothes  odds  and  ends  that  Dris- 
coll,  the  rag-picker,  had  brought  in  as  the 
morning's  work. 

Searchy  had  thrust  his  small  claw  into 
the  long  depths  of  a  stocking  when  of  a 
sudden  he  struck  something  the  feel  of 
which  was  unmistakable.  That  stocking 
had  been  the  money  depository  of  some 
careless  soul;  accident  or  oversight  had 
given  his  or  her  hoard  to  the  rag-pickers. 

/L  T  the  feel  of  money  Searchy's  heart 
leaped  within  him.    From  the  size 
and  solid  firmness  of  the  roll,  he  knew  the 
fortune  in  his  grasp  to  be  enormous. 

"Rakers!"  cried  Bull,  whose  instinct  told 
him  that  Searchy  had  blundered  upon  riches. 

Cherry  Hill  owns  its  customs,  which  are 
as  unwritten  laws.  In  the  fortunate  case  of 
treasure  being  found,  he  who  is  in  the  lucky 
finder's  company  may  by  crying  "Rakers!" 
constitute  himself  a  beneficiary  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-half.  That  stocking  might  have 
hidden  a  thousand  dollars;  so  be  it.  Bull, 
by  his  appeal  to  those  statutes  of  Cherry 
Hill,  an  appeal  made  perfect  and  conclusive 
'in  that  single  shout  of  "Rakers!"  had 
gained  an  equal  interest  with  Searchy. 

Searchy  needed  no  one  to  tell  him  this. 
Who  than  he  knew  better  the  law  of  his  day 
and  place?  And  yet  the  situation  ground 
his  soul.  He  did  not  like  Bull,  who  was 
10  more  than  a  cold  acquaintance.  Besides, 
such  a  rotund  bale  of  bills  was  really  too 
nuch  to  divide. 

Searchy  resolved  to  defy  custom;  he 
vould  account  for  no  portion  of  his  find  to 
:he  jubilantly  expectant  Bull.  That  off- 
spring of  a  saloon  keeper  should  have 
leither  art  nor  part  nor  lot  therein. 

"Rakers  !"  cried  Bull,  with  the  impatient 
•eflection  of  one  demanding  partition. 

"Sh-h-h!"  ejaculated  Searchy,  casting  a 
'.autious  look  about.  "Don't  let's  cut  it  up 
lere.  Le'  's  skin  'round  to  Single  Alley 
vhere  we'll  be  safe." 

Suiting  act  to  word,  Searchy  stuffed  the 
noney  into  the  roomy  depths  of  his  trou- 
ers,  and  fled  for  Single  Alley,  the  ex- 
•ectant  Bull,  eye  alight  of  avarice,  guarding 
lis  flank. 


When  Searchy  reached  the  stairway  that 
led  to  the  Quin  tenement,  he  made  a  halt. 

"You  want  your  share?"  said  he,  puffing 
heavily,  for  the  run  had  been  a  breather. 

"Sure!"  returned  Bull,  also  puffing. 
"Don't  I  sing  out  'Rakers'  ?" 

"Here  it  is  then !" 

Searchy  dealt  Bull  a  straight  arm  blow  in 
the  chin,  which  landed  that  deluded  urchin 
on  his  back. 

T^HE  cobblestones,  wherewith  Single  Al- 
A  ley  is  paved,  are  of  uncompromising 
sort.  Between  the  fall  and  the  blow,  Bull 
lay  a  moment  too  blurred  and  dazed  to 
understand  the  outrage  of  which  he  was  the 
victim.  Before  he  could  gather  himself, 
Searchy  had  raced  upstairs  and  locked  the 
Quinian  door  between  himself  and  all  pur- 
suit. 

Searchy  faithfully  endowed  Mrs.  Quin 
with  that  treasure,  the  same  counting  into 
forty  dollars.  Rightfully,  it  should  have 
been  forty-one  ,  dollars ;  Searchy,  even  in 
mid-flight,  had  forethoughtfully  stripped  off 
the  outer  husk  for  personal  use,  which  husk, 
by  subsequent  and  wholly  private  investiga- 
tion, proved  to  be  a  one-dollar  bill.  Mrs. 
Quin  received  Searchy's  contribution  with 
a  thankful  heart,  and,  first  advising  him  not 
to  bruit  his  good  fortune  abroad,  lest  his 
hearers  think  him  over-blown  of  pride,  set 
out  for  Chatham  Square  to  purchase  linen, 
whereof  Patrick  Sarsfield  and  Bridget  stood 
in  extreme  request. 

Following  his  mother's  departure, 
Searchy,  looking  from  the  open  window,  be- 
held the  ill-used  Bull,  and  merrily  taunted 
him.  That  victim  retorted  wrathfully, 
avowing  an  intention  to  do  Searchy  bodily 
harm  upon  their  earliest  meeting.  He 
promised — to  employ  his  own  coarse  phrase 
—to  "knock  Searchy's  block  off."  Where- 
upon Searchy — ever  dauntless,  and  the 
treasure  now  being  safe — cheerfully  de- 
scended to  give  him  battle.  Upon  emerg- 
ing from  the  Quin  stairway,  he  found  Sin- 
gle Alley  deserted,  Bull  having  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  lost  heart. 

Excusing  what  was  clearly  a  retreat,  to 
Skinny  and  others  inclined  because  of  it  to 
argue  lightly  of  his  courage,  Bull  based 
his  flight  upon  a  pardonable  fear  of  Mrs. 
Quin's  return.  As  for  Searchy — who  had 
defrauded  him — he  announced  himself  will- 
ing to  fight  that  diplomatist  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  him.  More;  he  would,  before 
the  #week  was  out,  publicly  beat  Searchy 
within  an  inch  of  the  grave.    In  the  teeth 
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of  these  doughty  fulminations,  the  very 
next  day  when  Searchy  was  taking  the  air 
in  Oak  Street,  Bull  weakly  retired  into  the 
paternal  grog-shop  as  into  a  fortalice  and 
there  remained  shielded  from  friend  and 
foe  alike. 

IT  was  but  natural  that  Skinny,  who  bore 
witness  to  these  shy  maneuvers,  should 
deduce  therefrom  much  that  was  not  flat- 
tering to  Bull. 

"Th'  big  mutt's  leery  of  Soichy !"  ex- 
claimed Skinny  in  disdainful  excitement. 
"Say,  fellers,  did  youse  see  him  beat  it 
w'en  Soichy  shows  up?" 

Skinny  offered  to  wager  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars that  Searchy  could  whip  Bull.  No  one 
came  forward  to  accept,  the  figure  sound- 
ing preposterous  under  the  circumstances. 

It  cannot  but  come  strangely  that  the 
beauteous  Nora,  in  the  face  of  Searchy's 
disregard  of  Bull's  cry  of  "Rakers!" 
should  take  winning  advantage  of  a  chance- 
sown  meeting  in  Roosevelt  £treet  to  gaze 
with  tenderness  upon  Searchy.  Ten  min- 
utes later,  in  passing  him  the  second  time 
—plainly  by  design — she  bestowed  upon  him 
another  melting  glance. 

The  soft  point  of  these  attentions  was 
not  to  be  mistaken,  and  Searchy  became 
overwhelmed  of  blushes  and  sweet  confu- 
sion. Could  the  angelic  Nora,  she  of  the 
seraphic  ringlets  and  orbs  of  deepest  brown, 
feel  an  interest  in  him?  Now  cold,  now 
hot,  heart  a-thump,  Searchy  escaped  to  the 
seclusion  of  Single  Alley  to  ruminate  upon 
the  strangeness  of  things.  The  joyful  un- 
certainties which  beset  him  so  quickened 
Searchy's  pulses  that  the  red  blazed  out 
through  his  paper-white  bristle  of  hair,  and 
changed  his  head  to  beet-color. 

Do  his  utmost,  call  up  his  best  conceit, 
Searchy  could  not  pay  himself  the  wished- 
for  compliment.  Obviously  he  had  misread 
those  soft  brown  glances!  How  should  a 
being  of  the  stars  and  flowers  care  for  him? 
—grimy,  ill-clothed,  of  the  gutters!  The 
thought  was  worse  than  wildness !  At  a 
moment,  too,  when  the  angel-creature's 
brother,  the  vituperative  Bull,  was  denounc- 
ing him  from  every  corner !  No,  the  very 
query  was  one  hopelessly  insane! 

AS  though  in  reproof  of  his  unjust  dis- 
trusts, Nora,  upon  Searchy's  next  ap- 
pearance in  Oak  Street,  came  forth  of  her 
parent's  doggery,  and  beamed  upon  him  ef- 
fulgently.  She  did  more.  After  displaying 
her  little  rice-white  teeth  in  a  smile,  she 


asked  with  that  confident  freedom  allow- 
able by  East  Side  social  tenets : 

"Say!  don't-cha  wanta  know  me?" 

For  once,  in  a  career  otherwise  unblem- 
ished of  any  weakness,  Searchy's  soul  col- 
lapsed. Being  directly  appealed  to  by  one 
so  beautiful— it  was  as  though  he  had  been 
blandished  by  a  rose !— he  stammered  and 
stuttered  and  at  last  blunderingly  fled,  feel- 
ing the  pang  of  his  rags,  and  a  wretched- 
ness born  of  ill  attire  never  known  before. 

Searchy  lay  awake  throughout  the  sum- 
mer night  revolving  projects  of  new  clothes. 
Three  quarters  of  that  one-dollar  reserve 
had  been  dissipated;  he  could  upbuild  no 
sartorial  hopes  on  that.  And  yet  he  must 
solve  the  puzzle  of  purple  and  fine  linen. 
See  Nora  he  would;  yet  see  her  he  would 
not  in  his  present  tatters ! 

"It's  th'  foist  time,"  groaned  the  love- 
wrung  Searchy,  "I  ever  wanted  to  be  a 
dude!" 

It  was  four  of  the  morning  clock,  and 
the  gray-blue  light  of  a  new  day  was  break- 
ing over  the  East  River— Searchy's  only 
heritage — when  a  wondrous  notion  came  to 
him.  He  lay  perfecting  it  until  Mrs.  Quin 
announced  breakfast;  which  repast  was  that 
day  exceeding  good,  being  bacon  and  eggs 
because  of  those  riches  found  among  old  j 
Driscoll's  rags.  j 

Over  his  third  egg,  Searchy  abruptly  of-  \ 
fered  this  .gloomy  intelligence.   "You  know 
Cap'n    Spiker's   boy   Billy?     Well,  he's 
drowned.    They  buried  him  in  Greenwood 
day  before  yisterday." 

Mrs.  Quin— who  had  never  heard  of  the 
unlucky  young  Spiker— crossed  herself  over 
the  frying  pan  of  spluttering  bacon,  and 
ejaculated  in  devout  tones: 

"Mother  above !" 

"Billy's  jumpin'  for  th'  dock,"  Searchy 
went  on,  "to  make  fast  th'  bow  line,  an' 
kerplunk!  he  goes  down  between  th'  Mary 
Ellen  an'  th'  dockhead.  No,  he  can't  swim; 
so  he  goes  to  th'  bottom  like  an  anvil." 

Mrs.  Quin  listened  in  horror,  fork  poised 
above  the  protesting  pork. 

After  breakfast  Searchy,  wholly  un- 
touched of  young  Spiker's  taking  off,  went 
abroad  in  the  land  and  called  upon  his  in- 
timate friend  Dobber,  who  painted  scenery 
for  the  Bowery  theater.  It  was  Dobber 
who  devised  those  placards  which  pro- 
claimed the  pictorial  glories  of  Piggy  the 
Cannibal  Child,  and  extolled  Skinny  as  the 
Wild  Boy  of  Madagascar.  By  request  of; 
Searchy,  Dobber  took  brush  in  hand,  and 
struck  off  a  two-foot  announcement  of  a 
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grand  swimming  contest,  to  take  place  from 
Burling  Slip  that  very  afternoon  at  three  of 
the  clock,  "between  Danny  the  Human 
Shark  and  the  Brooklyn  Flying  Fish,  for 
five  hundred  dollars  a  side." 

"P QUIPPED  of  this  aquatic  pronouncia- 
mento,  Searchy  straightway  sought 
Herr  Schwartzmeister  at  his  bakery  in 
Mulberry  Street.  Herr  Schwartzmeister 
possessed  honorable  fame  as  an  artizan  in 
dough,  more  especially  for  his  hog-squash, 
which  confection — a  luscious  inch  in  thick- 
ness and  composed  of  what  delicate  scraps 
fell  from  his  pie  and  cake  bakings — he  sold 
as  it  were  by  square  measure,  a  nickel  en- 
titling the  purchaser  to  a  piece  twelve 
inches  either  way. 

Searchy  had  had  dealings  with  Herr 
Schwartzmeister,  and  that  compounder  of 
hog-squash  received  him  pleasantly. 

"W'ich  one  of  your  wagons  goes  up 
Henry  Street?"  asked  Searchy,  after  the 
compliments  of  the  morning  had  passed. 

The  inquiry  was  happily  timed;  the 
wagon  loading  at  the  door  would  invade 
Henry  Street. 

"You  don't  mind  if  I  hangs  this  onto  it?" 

Certainly  the  urbane  Schwartzmeister  did 
not  mind.  He  could  deny  nothing  to  so 
steady  a  consumer  of  hog-squash. 

Thus  enfranchised,  Searchy  fastened 
Dobber's  masterpiece  to  the  rear  of  the 
bakery  wagon.  Before  the  hour  was  over, 
Henry  Street  had  heard  of  the  great  five- 
hundred-dollar  swimming  match  between 
the  Flying  Fish  and  the  Human  Shark. 
Also,  lest  the  reader  be  unaware  of  Henry 
Street,  in  its  salient  features,  let  it  be 
printed  that  it  was  a  thoroughfare  of  rich 
aristocrats  with  a  leaning  towards  fine 
clothes. 

"Of  course,"  said  Searchy  in  elucidation, 
as  he  gave  me  the  story,  "I  knows  that 
blazer  about  th'  Flyin'  Fish  an*  th'  Shark 
would  bring  'em  to  the  river-front  in  shoals. 
While  they  was  waitin',  they'd  be  sure  to 
peel  off  an'  go  in.  Me  an'  Skinny  an' 
Billy  Long  an'  a  lot  more  of  th'  Round 
Backs  would  already  be  splashin'  about  in 
th'  river  for  a  stall." 

AT  two-thirty  many  beautifully  clad 
**^*  boys,  from  Henry  Street,  were  as- 
sembled at  Burling  Slip.  The  Flying  Fish 
and  the  Shark  had  been  scheduled  to  start 
at  three  sharp;  the  course,  as  alleged  by 
the  tongue  of  rumor,  was  to  be  around 
Governor's  Island  and  return.  Likewise, 


some  one  launched  the  report  that  the  Mary 
Ellen,  in  charge  of  Captain  Spiker,  would 
convey  the  judges. 

During  the  long  thirty  minutes'  wait, 
Searchy,  Skinny  and  others  of  amphibious 
natures,  disrobed  beneath  the  dock-planks. 
Garbed  legally  in  swimming  trunks,  being 
ordinary  trousers  abbreviated  to  a  last 
gasp,  they  proceeded  to  solace  themselves 
with  a  watery  plunge.  Their  cool  splashing 
example  became  contagious;  the  well- 
dressed  scions  of  Henry  Street's  first  fam- 
ilies beheld  and  envied  them.  They,  too, 
were  not  long  in  descending  beneath  the 
dock-planks,  to  fatuously  put  aside  their 
raiment,  and  splashingly  join  those  swim- 
ming guileful  ones. 

The  day  was  bright  with  sunshine.  This 
rendered  it  doubly  dark  beneath  the  dock- 
planks,  which  may  have  been  the  reason 
why  Searchy— the  first  to  weary  of  the 
sport  and  leave  the  water  for  the  shore- 
should  clothe  himself  erroneously  in  Henry 
Street  habiliments.  Certainly,  it  was  either 
that  or  the  terrifying  yell  of  "Shark! 
shark!"  that  some  idler  started. 

The  cry  of  "Shark !"  froze  the  veins 
every  swimming  urchin  and  sent  him  sput- 
tering from  the  river.  There  arose  a  deal 
of  dress  confusion,  as  would  needs  be  the 
case  with  forty  boys  all  trying  to  huddle  on 
their  clothes  at  once,  in  quarters  dark  and 
no  wise  roomy.  Small  marvel  that  mistakes 
in  coats  and  other  garments  took  place. 

CEARCHY  knew  nothing  of  these  cos- 
tume  entanglements.  He  had  suddenly 
remembered  an  engagement  on  Cherry  Hill ; 
and,  pausing  only  to  safeguard  life  by  join- 
ing in  that  alarming  cry  of  "Shark!"  had 
torn  himself  away  to  keep  it. 

"Say!  don't  I  yell  'Shark!'  for  fair?" 

It  was  Piggy,  he  of  a  former  Cannibal 
island,  who  put  the  question  as  Searchy 
was  about  to  depart.  Piggy,  while  the 
others  swam,  had  generously  remained 
ashore  to  give  that  timely  warning. 

"I  should  say  you  did  yell  'Shark !' "  re- 
turned Searchy,  full  of  compliment.  "It 
even  t'rowed  a  scare  into  me.  Say;  ain't 
it  th'  dandy  cover  for  a  get-away?  Them 
Henry  Street  kids  is  so  rattled  they  won't 
find  out  they're  in  somebody  else's  clothes 
until  their  mothers  tells  'em." 

Searchy,  in  his  fine  Henry  Street  feath- 
ers, lost  no  time  in  showing  himself  before 
the  Donovan  portals.  From  an  upper  win- 
dow, Nora  was  caught  by  the  pageant,  and 
descended  in  a  spirit  of  admiration. 
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"My,  but  you're  swell  !"  she  exclaimed, 
clasping  her  designing  little  hands.  ''Where 
did  youse  cop  th'  togs  ?  You  certainly  looks 
th'  limit!" 

Searchy  was  pleased  beyond  expression, 
and,  under  the  spell  and  witchery  of  Nora's 
praise,  saw  loving  marvels  in  the  deep 
brown  eyes. 

"You  know,"  observed  Searchy,  with  a 
gulp  that  was  most  like  a  sob,  as  he  related 
his  sad  adventures,  "I  can't  understand  yet 
how  a  goil  can  fake  them  honey  looks." 

There  was  much  aimless  conversation, 
wherein  Nora  acquitted  herself  airily  and 
Searchy  became  hopelessly  involved  in  his 
charmer's  meshes.  Then  the  charmer  in* 
vited  him  indoors. 

Searchy  was  on  the  brink  of  accepting, 
when  prudence  held  him  back. 

"Not  that  I  t'ought  it  was  a  plant," 
Searchy  explained  to  me.  "But  inside  was 
old  Donovan  an'  Bull  an'  Clinch;  if  they 
was  all  of  'em  to  bunch  on  me,  I  wouldn't 
be  one-two-t'ree — wouldn't  be  in  th'  money. 
So  I  stan's  Nonie  off,  an'  says  I'll  be  'round 
later." 

Searchy  was  not  so  heart-blinded  but 
what  he  made  most  sufficient  arrangements 
for  that  evening  call  upon  "his  Nonie" — 
in  his  love-lorn  mind,  he  had  already  be- 
gun thus  to  describe  her.  He  armed  him- 
self with  a  piece  of  trusty  lead  pipe,  from 
a  private  arsenal  he  maintained  in  Single 
Alley. 

SEARCHY,  pocketing  his  lead  pipe,  jour- 
neyed down  to  Pete's.  There  he  bor- 
rowed that  publican's  bull  terrier,  Firebrand 
— a  famous  animal,  with  whose  indomitable 
name  defeat  was  never  coupled.  Also,  he 
enlisted  the  services  of  one  Bill,  a  person 
pugnaciously  inclined  and  a  prize-fighter 
in  a  dimmish  barroom  way.  Bill  made  his 
hangout  at  Pete's,  and  Searchy  gave  him  a 
silver  quarter  to  sit  opposite  the  Donovan 
house  during  his,  Searchy's,  visit  to  his 
love.  Should  hostilities  break  out,  Bill  was 
to  engage  the  elder  Donovan,  while  Fire- 
brand would  throttle  Clinch,  leaving  Bull  to 
Searchy,  strengthened  of  his  lead  pipe  and 
stern  resolve. 

Pete,  when  he  understood,  gave  the  situa- 
tion added  edge  by  promising  Bill  a  dollar 
out  of  his  own  personal  till,  should  he 
Soundly  beat  the  elder  Donovan,  he,  Pete, 
having  personal  grievances  against  that 
liquor  dealer. 


With  Bill  the  prizefighter  across  the  way, 
and  holding  Firebrand  in  check  by  the  col- 
lar, Searchy  waited  upon  his  heart's  own. 
That  Oak  Street  empress  saw  nothing  un- 
usual in  the  arrangements. 

The  talk  was  long,  and  tenderly  sweet. 

"Say,-  Soichy,"  said  Nora  at  last,  as  she 
and  Searchy  were  approaching  terms  of 
deeper  confidence,  "I  want  to  ask  youse 
somet'ing." 

Searchy  felt  a  great  thrill.  There  was 
that  in  Nora's  manner  which  showed  her 
nearing  topics  most  dear  to  her  beating 
heart. 

"Wat  is  it,  Nonie?"  he  returned,  ready 
for  every  honorable  sacrifice. 

Nora  threw  Searchy  a  bewildering  look 
from  those  brown,  alluring  eyes.  Such  a 
look  Delilah  threw  to  Sampson,  Cleopatra 
to  Mark  Antony. 

*^TO  one  will  know  Searchy's  agony,  as 
the  iron  of  hard  conviction  entered 
his  soul.  Too  proud  for  words,  clutching 
Firebrand's  collar,  he  struggled  to  his  feet. 
Nora  followed  him  in  silence  to  the  side- 
walk. 

"Listen  !  I  can  lick  Bull ;  that  guy  across 
th'  street  can  do  yer  daddy;  an'  as  for 
Clinch,  that  you're  always  braggin'  about, 
I'll  give  twicet  th'  bundle  that  was  in  that 
stockin'  if  Firebrand  here  don't  eat  his 
head  off." 

This  was  the  valedictory;  Searchy  and 
his  forces  withdrew,  leaving  the  discovered 
Nora — tongue-tied,  convicted,  abashed — 
standing  -in  the  causeway.  Thus  ended 
Searchy's  affair  of  the  heart.  Therefore 
was  he  melancholy,  as  he  gave  me  the  tale 
upon  our  meeting  in  Park  Row. 

Mrs.  Quin  was  even  more  impressed  than 
had  been  Nora  by  Searchy's  resplendent 
new  clothes. 

"Th'  luv  of  hiven !"  cried  Mrs.  Quin,  both 
hands  up  in  rapture.  "Shure,  yer  th'  foine, 
handsom'  b'y,  Searchy !  Where  did  yez 
get  'em  ?" 

"They  belonged  to  Billy,  Spiker's  kid," 
returned  Searchy  wearily,  heartsore  with 
thoughts  of  his  love.  "Spiker  sends  for  me 
after  the  fooneral,  an*  sez:  'Soichy,  you 
take  'em;  me  heart's  breakin',  an'  I  must 
hide  'em  out  of  me  sight !'  Of  course,  I 
takes  'em,  Spiker  bein'  me  fr'en'.  They 
fits  all  right;  because,  w'ile  he  was  lots 
older  than  me,  Billy  was  small  of  his 
age." 


Searchy's  next  story  (next  month)  is  a  ghost  story. 


By 

Allan  Lo  Benson 


THE  process  of  outraging  public  de- 
cency and  calling  it  a  campaign  for 
"preparedness"  goes  merrily  on  in 
these  United  States.  Perhaps  never  be- 
fore were  more  lies  told,  more  truth  sup- 
pressed, more  insincerity  shown  or  more 
politics  played.  Everybody  who  is  in  the 
game  had  his  own  particular  reason  for 
getting  into  it,  and  these  reasons  are  as 
dissimilar  as  things  can  be.  The  munitions 
patriots  are  in  it  in  the  hope  of  reaping 
immediate  profits.  Other  great  capitalis- 
tic interests  are  in  it  in  the  hope  of  ulti- 
mately obtaining  profits  from  foreign  trade 
gained  at  the  points  of  guns.  A  few  timid 
gentlemen  are  in  it  because  their  souls  were 
so  made  that  they  scent  fear  where  there 
is  no  danger.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  it  be- 
cause he  loathes  "disgraceful  peace" — and 
would  also  like  to  be  in  the  White  House. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  in  it  because  he  feared  he 
might  not  be  able  to  remain  in  the  White 
House  unless  he  got  into  the  fight  for  "pre- 
paredness." 

But  Mr.  Wilson,  as  a  fighter  for  "pre- 
paredness," is  something  of  a  sight.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  tell  whether  he  is 
more  dangerous  to  his  friends  or  to  his  en- 
emies. He  whirls  around  and  fires  rapidly 
in  every  direction,  sometimes  shelling  his 
opponents  and,  occasionally,  knocking  down 
some  trusted  companion  like  his  late  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Mr.  Garrison.  He  has 
never  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  "pre- 
paredness" that,  somewhere  in  it,  he  did 
not  give  a  conclusive  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  made  it.  His  speeches  are  the  ar- 
senal toward  which  all  opponents  of  "pre- 


paredness" turn  for  their  best  ammuni- 
tion. Enemies  of  "preparedness"  look 
fondly  toward  him  as  a  gunner  might  look 
to  a  soldier  handing  him  shells.  We  can 
never  forgive  him  for  playing  politics 
about  so  grave  a  matter,  but  we  can  never 
forget  the  weasel-words  he  has  slipped 
into  his  speeches — the  words  that  show  his 
speeches  are  not  so. 

TNDEED,  the  campaign  for  "prepared- 
ness"  is  a  most  amazing  campaign. 
Many  men  who  know  nothing  of  the  sub- 
ject of  which  they  speak  now  pose  as  ex- 
perts. General  Leonard  Wood  has  been 
widely  quoted  as  saying  that  if  the  United 
States  were  at  war  with  a  first-class  power 
our  navy  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
in  sixty  days.  What  General  Wood  knows 
about  navies  and  where  he  learned  it  might 
be  interesting  information.  He  used  to  be  a 
doctor.  Fate  made  him  the  friend  of  The- 
odore Roosevelt.  Mr.  Roosevelt  saw  in 
him  what  nobody  else  had  seen — the  ma- 
terial for  a  great  general.  Though  Wood 
had  never  been  to  West  Point,  except, 
perhaps,  as  a  tourist,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
jumped  him  over  the  heads  of  hundreds 
of  others  and  sent  him  on  his  way  to  the 
head  of  the  army.  As  a  general  in  time 
of  peace,  Dr.  Wood  has  worn  his  gold 
braid  gracefully,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
drawn  his  salary  regularly.  He  has  never 
fought  a  battle,  or  planned  one  that  was 
fought.  He  has  never  raided  a  city  or  de- 
fended one.  Unproved  as  he  is,  it  may 
yet  be  true  that,  if  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  become  one,  he  would  indeed  be  a  great 
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general.  But  where  and  when  under  the 
shining  stars  did  he  ever  qualify  as  a  great 
admiral?  Echo  is  still  playing  handball 
with  the  word  "where." 

If  Frank  F.  Fletcher  be  not  a  great  ad- 
miral, Mr.  Wilson  cannot  be  much  of  a 
President.  Mr.  Wilson  placed  Admiral 
Fletcher  in  command  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
The  Atlantic  Fleet  is  the  largest  fleet  we 
have.  If  the  invasion  which  Mr.  Wilson 
says  could  not  take  place  and  the  muni- 
tions patriots  say  could  easily  take  place, 
were  actually  to  be  attempted,  Admiral 
Fletcher,  unless  displaced,  would  lead  our 
sea-forces  to  resist  it.  If  he  does  not  know 
a  superior  force  from  an  inferior  force, 
he  would  be  a  poor  man  to  lead.  He  would 
be  a  poor  leader  because,  while  a  leader's 
first  qualification  is  to  know  when  to  fight, 
his  second  qualification  is  to  know  when  to 
run.  It  is  not  good  strategy  to  accept  bat- 
tle with  a  superior  force  when  to  fight 
means  only  to  be  annihilated.  The  thing 
to  do  then,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  get 
back  under  the  protection  of  your  shore 
guns  and  let  them  help  you. 

rTTHE  point  toward  which  readers  are 
*  laboriously  being  led  is  that  Admiral 
Fletcher,  in  December,  1914,  told  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  American  Navy  could  defeat 
any  navy  on  earth  except  that  of  Great 
Britain.  He  specifically  mentioned  the 
navies  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Japan 
and  all  the  others  and  said  our  navy  could 
whip  any  of  them.  Extensive  quotations 
from  his  testimony  were  printed  in  the 
February  number  of  this  magazine.  If  he 
is  fit  to  lead  our  greatest  fleet,  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  our  navy  could  be  sunk  in  sixty 
days  by  any  first-class  power.  If  our  navy 
could  be  so  quickly  disposed  of,  General 
Wood,  rather  than  Admiral  Fletcher, 
should  be  in  command  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet.  General  Wood  would  at  least  know, 
when  sighting  the  mast-tops  of  a  ferocious 
enemy,  that  he  should  immediately  beat  it 
for  the  protection  of  the  land  fortifica- 
tions. Foolhardy  Fletcher  might  stay  and 
fight,  in  the  belief  that  our  forty-odd  bat- 
tleships could  whip  Germany's  thirty-nine 
or  Japan's  nineteen.  He  might  even  stay 
if  he  should  sight  the  British  colors  at  the 
mast-tops.  Admiral  Vreeland  said  England 
would  not  dare  remove  from  European  wa- 
ters more  than  half  of  her  navy.  Eng- 
land, at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  had  but 
72  battleships  built,  building  and  author- 


ized. Foolhardy  Fletcher  might  believe 
that  if  England  should  come  here  with 
thirty-six  craft,  he  might  be  able  to  stand 
them  off  with  our  forty-three. 

/GENERAL  WOOD  would  make  no  such 
mistake.  His  experience  as  a  doctor 
and  a  peace  general  would  permit  him  to 
fall  into  no  such  naval  blunder.  But  why 
is  General  Wood  still  in  the  army?  The 
President  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
navy.  If  Fletcher  does  not  know  an  in- 
ferior force  from  a  superior  one,  the  Presi- 
dent could  remove  him  and,  if  he  desired, 
place  General  Wood  at  his  post.  The 
President  has  not  done  so.  General  Wood 
is  still  somewhere  in  the  army,  and  Ad- 
miral Fletcher  is  still  in  command  of  the 
greatest  fleet  that  ever  wore  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

And  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  President,  in  one  of  his  Western 
speeches,  said  our  navy  ranked  fourth 
among  the  world's  navies.  Admiral  Fletch- 
er was  compelled  by  Representative  With- 
erspoon,  in  the  House  Committee  hearings 
already  mentioned,  to  admit  that  it  ranked 
second.  Admiral  Badger,  who  once  com- 
manded the  Atlantic  Fleet,  concurred  in 
the  opinion.  Where  did  Mr.  Wilson  get 
his  authority  for  the  statement  that  our 
navy  ranks  fourth?  It  is  true  that,  al- 
most in  the  next  breath,  he  qualified  the 
statement  by  saying  that  owing  to  the  ex- 
cellent material  in  the  personnel  of  our 
navy,  it  would  probably  prove,  in  actual 
combat,  to  be  better  than  fourth.  But 
where  did  he  get  the  slightest  authority  for 
saying  that  it*  ranked  fourth?  The  1916 
Naval  Yearbook  is  compiled  by  gentlemen 
who,  for  big-navy  purposes,  are  always 
trying  to  belittle  our  navy,  yet  this  Year- 
book contends  only  that  our  navy  stands 
third,  and  from  the  data  it  contains,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  it  places  it  be- 
low second.  Herewith  is  presented  the 
number  of  ships  built,  building  and  au- 
thorized by   the  principal  naval  powers, 
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according  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Yearbook  for  1916.  The  figures  for  the 
United  States  are  as  of  July  1,  1915.  The 
figures  for  the  other  countries  are  as  of 
July  1,  1914,  no  data  with  regard  to  new 
construction  being  available  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war. 

TO  ASED  upon  the  Navy  Department's  own 
^  figures,  what  nation  has  elbowed  the 
United  States  into  fourth  place  since  the 
Yearbook  was  printed  a  few  weeks  ago?  If 
Germany  was  indeed  second  a  few  weeks 
ago,  no  amount  of  additional  construction 
could  have  affected  our  relative  standing. 
The  same  holds  true  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land. What  nation  has  added  to  its  navy 
so  rapidly  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  reason  to 
say  that  it  had  taken  third  place  from  us? 
Is  it  France,  which,  according  to  our  Navy 
Department,  had  only  thirty  battleships,  as 
against  the  thirty-nine  that  our  Navy  De- 
partment graciously  conceded  to  us?  Or 
is  it  Japan,  which  had  only  nineteen? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  figures 
can  be  juggled,  and  the  General  Board  of 
the  Navy,  which  is  always  working  for 
a  larger  American  Navy,  has  long  been 
accused  of  juggling  figures  to  indicate  that 
our  navy  is  smaller  than  it  is.  Before  the 
naval  appropriations  were  made  at  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress  that  convened  in  Decem- 
ber, 1915,  Representative  Witherspoon 
read  a  list  of  forty  battleships  that  we 
owned,  and  all  the  naval  witnesses  whom 
he  grilled  admitted  that  we  had  them.  A 
few  weeks  later,  appropriations  were  made 
for  two  dreadnoughts  so  large  that  no 
navy  in  the  world  can  match  them.  We 
should  therefore  now  have  forty-two  bat- 
tleships. The  Naval  Yearbook  says  we 
have  but  thirty-nine.  But  the  Yearbook 
admits  that  certain  discretion  is  used  in 
determining  what  is  a  battleship  for  statis- 
tical purposes  and  what  is  not.  A  ship 
more  than  twenty  years  old  is  not  included 
unless  it  has  been  overhauled.  The  charge 
has  often  been  made  by  responsible  mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  the  General  Board 
of  the  navy  removes  from  our  navy,  for 
statistical  purposes,  ships  of  the  same 
worth  that  it  includes,  for  statistical  pur- 
poses, in  the  navies  of  other  powers.  Cer- 
tainly Admiral  Fletcher  knew  what  we  had 
a  year  ago  when  he  said  our  navy  was  not 
second  to  that  of  Germany;  and,  in  a  re- 
cent report,  he  said  that  our  navy  was  15 
per  cent,  stronger  than  it  was  a  year  ago, 
and  30  per  cent,  more  accurate  in  gun- 


fire. {Congressional  Record  for  Febru- 
ary 3>  I91^,  page  2266.) 

HAT  about  the  German  navy,  in 
comparison  with  what  it  was  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war?  Nobody  outside  of 
Germany  knows  how  many  ships  have  been 
added  since  August  1,  1914.  Nobody  out- 
side of  Germany  knows  all  of  the  German 
ships  that  have  been  lost.  But  the  American 
Naval  Department  knows  some  of  the  Ger- 
man ships  that  have  been  lost,  and,  in  the 
1916  Yearbook,  prints  their  names,  ton- 
nage, size  and  number  of  guns.  In  the 
Yearbook  it  is  not  contended  that  these  are 
all  the  German  ships  that  have  been  lost. 
It  is  asserted  only  that  the  ships  mentioned 
were  lost  between  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  August  1,  1915.  Here  are  the  figures 
of  German  losses  during  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  as  vouched  for  by  our  own  Naval 
Department : 

Five  armored  cruisers; 
Ten  protected  cruisers; 
Three  small  cruisers; 
Eight  gunboats; 
Nine  destroyers; 
Four  torpedo  boa,ts; 
Seven  submarines; 
Four  mine-layers; 
Eighteen  auxiliary  cruisers; 
One  battleship  sold  to  Turkey. 

Sixty-nine  ships  of  a  total  tonnage  of 
238,904,  every  ship  of  which  was  included 
in  Admiral  Fletcher's  calculation  of  Ger- 
many's naval  strength  when  he  said  that 
in  his  opinion  our  navy  was  stronger  than 
that  of  Germany.  Since  then,  three  dread- 
noughts of  32,000  tons  each  have  been  or- 
dered for  our  navy,  in  addition  to  eighteen 
submarines,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
other  ships. 

"\T7HAT  nation,  by  passing  us  in  naval 
*^  strength  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
thereby  justified  Mr.  Wilson  in  placing  our 
navy  in  fourth  place  ?  According  to  the  1916 
Naval  Yearbook,  our  Naval  Department 
knows  that  France,  during  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  lost  twelve  ships,  including  a 
battleship,  an  armored  cruiser,  a  gunboat, 
two  destroyers  and  some  submarines.  Eng- 
land is  declared  to  have  lost  42  ships,  of 
a  combined  tonnage  of  more  than  254,000, 
eight  of  which  were  battleships.  Is  it 
Japan  that  has  gone  ahead  of  us?  Not 
likely.  Our  last  Naval  Yearbook  says  that 
Japan  actually  has  only  fifteen  battleships, 
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and  that  the  last  of  the  other  four  with 
which  she  is  credited  will  not  be  finished 
until  next  year. 

If  the  United  States  is  a  peg  below  the 
low  place  to  which  the  makers  of  our 
last  Naval  Yearbook  assigned  us,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, it  would  seem,  should  get  some  new 
makers  of  our  Naval  Yearbooks.  If  not, 
it  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Wilson  should 
be  more  cautious  in  his  statements.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Naval  Yearbook 
would  assign  to  our  navy  a  higher  rela- 
tive place  than  it  deserves.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  it  would  assign  to  our 
navy  a  lower  place  than  it  deserves.  Some- 
thing is  wrong,  somewhere,  either  Admiral 
Fletcher,  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy 
or  Mr.  Wilson.  They  cannot  all  be  right 
because  no  two  of  them  agree. 

TT  would  be  quite  easy  to  ascertain  where 
we  stand  upon  land  if  we  were  to  take 
the  word  of  a  very  eminent  gentleman 
who  qualified  to  give  expert  testimony 
about  armies  by  spending  his  life  as  a  New 
Jersey  lawyer  and  judge.  The  gentleman 
in  question  is  Mr.  Garrison,  former  Sec- 
retary of  War,  who,  happily,  is  now  of  no 
consequence  except  as  he  may  serve  as  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  vociferous- 
ness  of  some  of  our  inexpert  advisers. 
Mr.  Garrison  was  quite  sure  we  were  woe- 
fully unprepared.  Nothing  but  a  "Conti- 
nental Army"  with  its  inevitable  conscrip- 
tion would  put  us  right.  Yet,  the  man 
who  is  in  charge  of  our  coast  defenses 
does  not  think  so.  He  never  practised 
law  in  Jersey  or  presided  over  a  Jersey 
court,  but  he  has  practised  a  good  deal  with 
fourteen-inch  guns,  and  weapons  of  small- 
er caliber. 

The  gentleman  in  question  is  Erasmus 
Weaver.  He  is  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
United  States  Army.  He  is  chief  of  the 
coast  artillery  division.  His  duty,  in  the 
event  of  attempted  invasion  of  this  coun- 
try, would  be  to  direct  the  operations  of 
the  land  fortifications.  Eminent  lawyers 
and  others  say  these  land  fortifications 
are  not  good  for  much.  No  self-respect- 
ing European  army  of  40,000  or  50,000  men 
would  humiliate  themselves  by  halting  be- 
fore our  land  fortifications.  Yet  General 
Weaver,  testifying  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee a  year  ago  said  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, February  3,  191 5,  page  2265)  : 

"I  have  been  a  close  student  of  the  whole 
subject,  naturally,  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
I  know  of  no  fortifications  in  the  world,  so 


far  as  my  reading,  observation  and  knowl- 
edge go,  that  compare  favorably  in  efficiency 

with  ours." 

But  that  was  a  year  ago.  Time  is 
rapidly  passing.  Maybe  we  have  since  be- 
come out  of  date,  as  to  fortifications.  It 
would  not  seem  so,  however.  General 
Weaver,  on  January  19,  1916,  again  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  He  said  if  he  had  11,000 
more  men  to  man  our  coast  guns  he  would 
ask  for  nothing  more.  I  quote  from  pages 
48-49  of  the  report  of  the  hearings : 

Mr.  McKellar:  If  we  conclude  to  carry 
out  your  recommendations  and  give  you  the 
11,000  men,  then,  as  I  understand  you,  you 
would  have  a  perfect  system  of  coast  defense 
that  you  think  would  be  adequate  for  any 
purpose  ? 

General  Weaver:  Yes. 

Mr.  McKellar :  Your  idea  is  that  your  guns 
are  sufficient  now? 

General  Weaver:  The  guns  now  mounted 
and  those  contemplated  will  give  us  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory  defense. 

Air.  McKellar:  You  do  not  take  any  stock 
in  the  idea  that  the  ships  of  foreign  nations 
carry  guns  of  long  enough  range  to  silence 
your  guns? 

General  Weaver :  No. 

What  a  man  for  chief  of  our  coast  ar- 
tillery !  Does  he  not  know  that  we  are 
totally  unprepared  and  that  only  the  fear, 
perhaps,  of  meeting  General  Leonard 
Wood  in  person,  keeps  the  enemy  from 
our  gates? 

But  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  On  page 
50  of  the  report  of  the  House  Committee 
hearings  appears  the  following: 

Mr.  McKellar :  I  want  to  ask  you,  General, 
with  our  present  condition,  is  our  condition  of 
preparedness  for  defense  deplorable?  • 

General  Weaver:  Except  in  the  matter  of 
personnel,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  McKellar:  It  is  in  excellent  condition, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  officers  and  men, 
such  as  have  been  recommended  by  the  de- 
partment and  by  you? 

General  Weaver:    Yes,  sir. 

Turning  to  page  69,  we  find  this: 

Mr.  McKenzie :  In  your  judgment,  is  it 
not  unfair  and  misleading  to  the  American 
people  to  have  a  public  man  make  a  state- 
ment that  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  the 
coast  cities  of  our  country  are  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  some  invading  enemy? 

General  Weaver:  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  officer  who  is  acquainted  with  the  facts 
that  would  make  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  McKenzie:  Any  public  man;  I  do  not 
say  an  officer. 

General  Weaver :  I  hesitate  to  criticize  pub- 
lic men. 
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TO  what  depths  of  degradation  has  not 
this  general  sunk !  Does  he  not  know 
that  Mr.  Stanwood  Menken,  President  of 
the  National  Security  League,  is  going 
around  the  country  telling  how  easily  "40,- 
000  or  50,000  men"  could  land  upon  our 
shores,  shoot  up  New  York  and  hold  the 
city  for  an  enormous  indemnity?  Has  this 
general  no  conscience?  Apparently  not. 
Neither  has  General  Nelson  A.  Miles.  Gen- 
eral Miles  endorses  all  that  General  Weaver 
says  and  adds  more.  It  is  true,  the  gen- 
eral never  practised  law  in  New  Jersey  or 
medicine  anywhere,  though  he  was  a  ma- 
jor-general at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
and  later  lieutenant-general.  This  is  what 
General  Miles  said  about  our  land  fortifi- 
cations a  few  days  ago  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, February  3,  page  2265)  : 

"Having  had  much  to  do  with  placing  and 
construction  of  our  fortifications  and  inspect- 
ing every  one  along  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and 
Gulf  Coasts,  as  well  as  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  all  the  great  armies  of  the 
world  and  many  of  their  strongest  fortifica- 
tions, including  the  Dardanelles,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  that  our  coasts  are  as  well  de- 

f  fended  as  the  coasts  of  any  country,  with  the 
same  class  of  high-power  guns  and  heavy  pro- 
jectiles, and  I  have  no  sympathy  for  the  mis- 
representations that  have  been  made  in  the 

[  attempt  to  mislead  the  public." 

Isn't  that  the  limit?  Nope.  On  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1916,  the  General  went  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and 
said: 

"Overseas  expeditions,  such  as  we  are  told 
would  succeed  against  the  United  States,  are 
expensive  and  .  as  a  rule  disastrous.  These 
overseas  expeditions  spring  from  the  minds  of 
men  writing  on  preparedness  who  know  less 
about  preparedness  than  anything  else." 

DUT  General  Miles  never  had  the  benefit 
of  long  years  of  experience  at  the  New 
Jersey  bar.  Otherwise,  he  might  not  have 
added  that  while  500,066  men  might  be 
placed  upon  ships,  that  many  could  not  be 
landed  upon  our  shores,  and  that  he  "would 
want  to  live  in  some  other  country"  if  we 
could  not  drive  off  even  500,000  men  from 
pur  soil.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  in  fu- 
ture, our  greatest  generals  will  be  gradu- 
ated from  law  schools,  while  our  great  ad- 
mirals will  come  from  medical  colleges. 

Whether  Mr.  Wilson  is  trying  to  help  or 
to  hurt  the  "preparedness"  propaganda  is 
puzzling  both  the  advocates  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  increased  military  expenditures. 
If  the  President  were  a  stupid,  clumsy  fel- 


low, it  might  be  easy  enough  for  either 
side  to  believe  in  his  sincerity  while  de- 
nouncing him  for  occasionally  shooting  his 
own  friends.  But  the  President  is  particu- 
larly adroit  and  peculiarly  agile.  Like  the 
conventional  gentleman  of  the  French 
cynic,  he  "never  wounds  anybody's  feel- 
ings unintentionally."  When  he  leads  a 
gentleman  to  the  mountain  top  and,  after 
briefly  viewing  the  beautiful  scenery,  pro- 
ceeds to  kick  him  into  the  valley,  we  may 
therefore  be  certain  the  victim  can  re- 
cover nothing  upon  his  accident  insurance 
— because  it  was  no  accident.  . 

'TTHE  late  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Garri- 
*■*  son,  must  feel  much  as  might  a  guest  at 
a  wealthy  friend's  house,  who  had  been 
royally  entertained  during  the  day  and,  at 
night,  shown  to  a  bedroom  in  which  a  pis- 
tol for  suicidal  purposes  was  prominently 
placed  on  the  table  beside  the  reading  lamp. 
When  Mr.  Garrison  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  great  "Continental  Army,"  White  House 
approval  came  like  April  showers  to  flow- 
ers. Full  reports  were  given  out  to  the 
press  and  the  American  people  were  in- 
vited to  behold  how  noble — or,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
son would  say,  how  "handsome" — was  the 
plan  of  the  great  Secrtary  of  War.  Chair- 
man Hay,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  soon  announced  that  his  com- 
mittee would  never  report  favorably  upon 
the  bill,  and  that  the  committee  would  pro- 
pose, in  its  place,  a  regular  army  based 
upon  the  National  Guard.  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
his  New  York  speech  on  January  27,  threw 
a  delicate  bouquet  at  the  National  Guard  in 
the  center  of  which  was  found  this  brick: 

"But  you  know  that  under  the  constitu- 
tion, the  National  Guard  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  more  than  two  score  states,  and  that 
it  is  not  permitted  to  the  national  government 
directly  to  direct  its  development  and  organiza- 
tion. And,  that  only  upon  occasion  of  actual 
invasion  has  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  ask  those  men  to  leave 
their  respective  states.  I,  for  my  part,  am 
afraid,  though  some  gentlemen  differ  with  me, 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  that  force  can 
be  made  a  direct  source  as  a  national  re- 
serve under  national  authority." 

What  more  might  a  Secretary  of  War 
ask?  Had  not  the  President  hit  Mr.  Hay's 
plan  on  the  head?  It  would  seem  as  if  he 
had.  It  was  true  that  nobody  believed  a 
Continental  Army  could  be  raised  without 
conscription,  as  it  was  also  true  that  Mr. 
Wilson  had  authorized  the  statement  that 
he  was  opposed  to  conscription.    Still,  Mr. 
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Garrison  went  his  warlike  way,  evidently 
believing  that  the  President  was  on  his 
side,  rather  than  that  of  Mr.  Hay. 

DUT  there  came  a  time  when  Mr.  Gar- 
rison  began  to  have  misgivings.  Ru- 
mors flew  about  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  so 
warm  toward  the  Continental  Army  plan  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  might  wish  him  to 
be.  Mr.  Garrison,  by  this  time,  was  so 
thoroughly  committed  to  the  Continental 
scheme,  and  was  so  on  record  with  regard 
to  the  desirability  of  conscription,  if  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  army,  that  he  could 
neither  back  up  nor  go  forward  without 
help.  So  he  wrote  to  the  President,  un- 
der date  of  February  9,  to  ascertain  in 
writing  precisely  where  he  stood  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Hay's  National  Guard  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Wilson,  under  next  day's  date,  told 
him.  Though  the  President  gently  rapped 
Mr.  Garrison's  knuckles  for  talking  so 
much  about  conscription,  the  letter  was 
otherwise  chiefly  remarkable  for  what  it 
did  not  say,  precisely  as  a  crutch  that  is 
not  there  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sup- 
port it  does  not  give.  Mr.  Wilson  was  no 
longer  "afraid"  the  National  Guard  scheme 
would  not  work — he  was  merely  "not  yet 
convinced"  that  it  would  work.  When  Mr. 
Wilson  begins  to  slide,  it  is  always  wise 
for  all  hands  to  get  off  the  floor,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  where  he  will  stop.  Mr. 
Garrison  got  off  the  floor  by  resigning. 

As  political  coroners,  we  may  now  view 
the  remains  of  the  Continental  Army. 
What  say  you,  gentlemen,  how  did  this  no- 
ble creation  come  to  its  finish?  Is  this  a 
case  of  murder,  or  a  case  of  accidental 
death?  If  Mr.  Wilson  really  was  in  favor 
of  the  Continental  Army  plan,  we  must 
assume  that  it  was  through  sheer  clumsi- 
ness that  he  led  the  chief  advocate  of  the 
measure  into  a  position  where  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  resign.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Wilson  secretly  opposed  the  Continen- 
tal Army,  nobody  can  deny  that  he  first  led 
and  then  pushed  his  gallant  secretary  in 
as  graceful  a  manner  as  ever  a  deed  was 
done. 

TF  the  President,  when  he  was  dealing 
with  Garrison,  was  really  working  for 
"preparedness"  he  must  be  set  down  as  a 
frightful  blunderer.  If  he  was  secretly 
working  against  "preparedness,"  he  but 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  statement  that 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  publisher  of  the 


New  York  Evening  Post,  said  Colonel  E. 
M.  House,  the  President's  closest  friend, 
made  to  him.  Mr.  Villard  said  Colonel 
House  told  him:  "The  Wilson  Defense 
Program  was  put  up  to  be  knocked  down." 

Senator  Fall,  of  New  Mexico,  seems  to 
have  sensed  something  of  the  real  situa- 
tion after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Garrison. 
Under  date  of  February  15,  the  New 
York  Times  printed  two-thirds  of  a  column 
under  the  heading:  "Accuses  Wilson  of 
Shifting  Policy — Senator  Fall  Believes  the 
President  Is  Again  Under  the  Bryan  In- 
fluence." Here  are  a  few  paragraphs  from 
the  article: 

"United  States  Senator  Albert  B.  Fall,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Mexico,  charged  President 
Wilson  yesterday  with  deserting  the  cause  of 
national  preparedness  for  the  sake  of  the 
Bryan  influences. 

"  'The  President's  sudden  change  in  his  pre- 
paredness policy  can  be  accounted  for  only  on 
one  ground — he  has  gone  back  to  Mr.  Bryan 
and  surrendered  to  the  Bryan  influences/  said 
the  Senator. 

"It  may  be  recalled  that  President  Wilson, 
during  his  tour^  in  advocacy  of  preparedness, 
so  shaped  his  itinerary  as  to  keep  clear  of  the 
Bryan  influences.  But  he  counted  on  the  sup- 
port which  this  part  of  his  defense  program 
was  expected  to  bring  him  to  secure  also  the 
support  of  the  Southern  members  of  Congress, 
and  being  disappointed  in  this  he  has  sur- 
rendered completely  to  the  opponents  of  the 
measures  which  he  proclaimed  were  so  vital 
to  the  safety  of  the  country. 

"Secretary  Garrison  in  his  position  was  able 
to  realize  quickly  the  change  in  the  situation, 
and,  finding  the  ground  cut  from  under  him, 
he  retired." 

Without  question,  the  belief  is  gaining 
ground  on  both  sides  of  Congress  that 
there  is  more  of  politics  than*  sincerity  in 
the  President's  present  attitude  toward 
"preparedness."  Heaven  knows  there  is 
more  than  enough  ground  for  suspicion. 
The  statement  that  Mr.  Villard  attributes 
to  Colonel  House  is,  in  itself,  enough  to 
show  where  the  President  stands  if  he  has 
not  changed  again.  A  close  analysis  of 
the  President's  Western  speeches  leaves  the 
preponderance  of  improbability  upon  the 
side  of  the  President's  insincerity.  If  his 
speeches  be  considered  as  hurrah-talk  for 
men  who  cannot  think,  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  their  tendency  would  be  to  make  that 
kind  of  men  favor  "preparedness."  The 
speeches  are  plentifully  sprinkled  with 
references  to  "our  country"  and  our  na- 
tional honor.  But  running  through  the 
speeches,  like  a  vein  of  silver  through  a 
rock,  are  paragraphs  that,  when  put  to- 
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gether,  say,  as  plainly  as  if  the  President 
had  used  the  words:  "For  goodness'  sake, 
do  not  go  crazy  over  preparedness.  The 
country  is  in  no  danger  of  invasion.  I 
know  of  no  nation  that  seems  likely  to  try 
to  invade  America — and  no  nation  could 
invade  America  if  it  wanted  to.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  play  a  part  in  order  to  prevent 
Mr.  Roosevelt  from  working  you  all  up 
and  putting  me  out  of  the  White  House, 
but  there  will  be  no  war  so  long  as  I  am 
President  unless  you  want  war  to  avenge 
the  loss  of  some  rich  American  exporter's 
cargo  of  goods — and  I  cannot  see  where 
there  would  be  much  glory  in  dying  to 
protect  some  rich  man's  profits." 

Keep  this  imaginary  Presidential  decla- 
ration in  mind  while  reading  extracts  from 
some  of  Mr.  Wilson's  speeches. 

In  New  York,  on  January  27,  Mr.  Wil- 
son said: 

"Nobody  seriously  supposes,  gentlemen,  that' 
the  United  States  needs  to  fear  an  invasion 
of  its  own  territory.  What  America  has  to 
fear,  if  she  has  anything  to  fear,  are  indirect, 
roundabout,  flank  movements  upon  her  reg- 
nant position  in  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

Would  the  President  have  been  likely 
to  say  that  if  he  had  really  been  in  favor 
of  "preparedness"?  The  only  excuse  for 
"preparedness"  is  defense.  When  the 
average  American  is  told  that  his  coun- 
try is  in  need  of  defense,  he  thinks  of 
invasion.  Munitions  patriots  and  others 
have  repeatedly  declared  that  we  might 
easily  be  treated  to  the  fate  of  Belgium. 
The  President  brushed  the  thought  aside, 
and  flung  in  the  remark  about  our  "regnant 
position  in  the  Western  Hemisphere," 
which  has  about  as  much  power  to  incite 
the  population  to  arms  as  would  a  similar 
remark  about  the  moon. 

In  Cleveland,  on  January  29,  the  Presi- 
dent took  the  other  tack  and  urged  the 
creation  of  an  armed  force  that  could 
move  on  the  "shortest  possible  notice," 
adding : 

"You  will  3sk  me:  'Why  do  you  say  the 
shortest  possible  notice?'  Because,  gentlemen, 
let  me  tell  you,  very  solemnly,  you  cannot  af- 
ford to  postpone  this  thing.  I  do  not  know 
what  a  single  day  may  bring  forth.  I  do  not 
wish  to  leave  you  with  the  impression  that 
I  am  thinking  of  some  particular  danger.  I 
merely  want  to  leave  you  with  this  solemn 
impression  that  I  know  that  we  are  daily 
treading  amid  the  most  intricate  dan- 
gers. .  .  ." 

Having  assured  the  people  in  New  York 
that  there  was  no  danger  whatever  of  in- 


vasion, Mr.  Wilson  naturally  realized  that 
the  people  would  wonder  whether  he  had 
some  particular  possible  enemy  in  mind, 
and,  if  so,  if  that  possible  enemy  had  com- 
mitted some  outrage  of  which  the  people 
of  this  country  were  not  yet  aware.  So 
in  Topeka,  Kan.,  on  February  2,  he  said: 

"You  will  ask  me,  'Is  there  some  new  crisis 
that  has  arisen?'  I  answer,  no,  sir;  there  is 
no  special  new,  critical  situation  which  I  have 
to  discuss  with  you,  but  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  the  situation  every  day  of  the  year 
is  critical  while  this  great  contest  continues 
in  Europe." 

No  danger  of  invasion,  no  particular  pos- 
sible enemy  in  mind,  no  outrage  of  which 
only  he  knew,  and  still  the  country  was 
"daily  treading  among  the  most  intricate 
dangers."  Here  were  all  the  elements  of 
a  conundrum,  upon  which  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
St.  Louis,  on  February  3,  proceeded  to 
,  throw  the  following  light : 

"Gentlemen,  the  commanders  of  submarines 
have  their  instructions,  and  those  instructions 
are  consistent,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  law 
of  nations,  but  one  reckless  commander  of  a 
submarine  choosing  to  put  his  private  inter- 
pretation upon  what  his  government  wishes 
him  to  do,  might  set  the  world  on  fire.  .  .  . 
There  are  cargoes  of  cotton  on  the  seas,  car- 
goes of  wheat  on  the  seas,  there  are  cargoes 
of  manufactured  articles  on  the  seas,  and 
every  one  of  these  cargoes  may  be  the  point 
of  ignition,  because  every  cargo  comes  into 
the  field  of  fire,  comes  where  there  are  flames 
which  no  man  can  control." 

Here,  at  last,  we  see  the  "intricate  dan- 
gers" among  which  we  are  "daily  tread- 
ing." A  cargo  of  hams  may  be  sunk!  If 
so,  would  not  that  constitute  an  enormous 
stain  upon  our  national  honor,  for  which 
we  should  go  to  war?  We  can  almost  im- 
agine Mr.  Wilson  trying  to  keep  his  face 
straight.  He  must  have  laughed  to  him- 
self when  he  suggested  that  we  should 
go  to  war  if  a  submarine  commander, 
against  his  government's  orders,  should 
sink  a  cargo  of  American  hams.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, of  course,  well  knows  that  interna- 
tional law  requires  of  no  government  that 
it  shall  do  more  than  exercise  "due  dili- 
gence" in  its  efforts  to  prevent  its  citizens 
and  soldiers  from  doing  harm  to  the  per- 
sons and  properties  of  the  citizens  of  other 
nations.  If  nations  were  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  unlawful  and  unauthor- 
ized acts  of  its  citizens,  the  world  would 
be  at  war  all  the  while.  Again  and  again, 
American  citizens  have  mobbed  and  slain 
the  citizens  of  other  nations.    A  number 
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of  Italians  were  slain  in  Louisiana  about 
25  years  ago,  and  when  the  federal  gov- 
ernment pleaded  its  helplessness  to  inter- 
fere with  the  affairs  of  a  state,  Italy  did 
no  more  than  to  withdraw  her  ambassador, 
for  a  time,  in  silent  protest.  Further- 
more, if  Mr.  Wilson  had  believed  what  he 
said,  he  would  have  urged  Congress  to  de- 
clare war  when  the  Lusitania  was  sunk. 

HOWEVER,  we  must  get  back  to  those 
"intricate  dangers."  American  pas- 
sengers, bound  for  Europe,  might  be 
drowned.  International  law  gives  them  the 
right  to  travel  in  safety.  Speaking  at  To- 
peka,  Kan.,  on  February  2,  Mr.  Wilson 
said: 

"For  one  thing,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
use  the  force  of  the  United  States  to  vindi- 
cate the  right  of  American  citizens  every" 
where  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  international 
law." 

Having  proclaimed  the  right  of  passen- 
gers, under  international  law,  to  travel  in 
safety,  in  the  same  speech  at  Topeka,  he 
added : 

"There  is  another  right  that  we  ought  to 
safeguard,  and  that  is  our  right  to  sell  what 
we  produce  in  the  open  neutral  markets  of 
the  world.  We  have  a  right  to  supply  peace- 
ful populations  with  food.  We  have  a  right 
to  supply  them  with  our  cotton  to  clothe  them. 
We  have  a  right  to  supply  them  with  our 
manufactured  products." 

So,  here  we  have  the  situation  simmered 
down  about  to  this:  American  passengers 
are  not  in  much  if  any  danger,  since  most 
submarine  warfare  is  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  law,  nor  are 
American  cargoes,  for  the  same  reason,  in 
much  danger.  But  Great  Britain's  irregu- 
lar blockade,  against  which  Mr.  Wilson  has 
protested  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  vio- 
lation of  international  law,  is  interfering 
with  the  desires  of  American  exporters  to 
reap  profits  from  trade  with  neutrals.  "We 
have  a  right"  to  supply  these  peoples  with 
our  food,  cotton  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, but  England's  irregular  blockade  is 
interfering  with  us;  and  every  interfer- 
ence with  our  rights  under  international 
law  is  a  stain  put  upon  our  national  honor. 
As  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  our  national 
honor  well  polished,  Mr.  Wilson  expressed 
himself  at  Cleveland,  on  January  29,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"You  may  count  upon  my  part  and  reso- 
lution to  keep  you  out  of  the  war,  but  you 


must  be  ready  if  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
maintain  your  honor.  That  is  the  only  thing 
a  real  man  loves  about  himself." 

Why  not  go  to  war,  if  necessary,  to 
maintain  the  right  of  some  rich  gentle- 
man whom  you  never  saw  and  for  whom 
you  do  not  care  a  whoop,  to  ship  his  goods 
to  neutrals  and  get  his  money?  Mr.  Wil- 
son made  himself  plain  as  to  this  in  Kan- 
sas City  on  February  2  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Our  life  is  but  a  little  span.  One  genera- 
tion follows  another  very  quickly.  If  a  man 
with  red  blood  in  him  had  his  choice,  knowing 
that  he  must  die,  he  would  rather  die  to  vin- 
dicate some  right,  unselfish  to  himself,  than 
die  in  nis  bed." 

Did  Mr.  Wilson  expect  that  the  people 
would  rise  cn  masse,  as  it  were,  to  resent 
any  interference  with  the  continuous  move- 
ment of  American  beef  to  Europe,  yielding 
their  lives,  if  need  be,  in  the  performance 
of  this  sacred  duty  to  their  national  honor 
— or  was  the  President  merely  trying  to 
show  how  stupid  it  would  be  to  become  all 
heated  up  when  there  is  nothing  more  seri- 
ous at  stake  than  the  right  of  a  few  rich 
men,  "under  international  law,"  to  keep 
their  exports  going  and  their  profits  com- 
ing? 

Now,  the  foregoing  is  not  a  "framed-up" 
case  against  the  President.  The  quoted 
paragraphs  are  actual  extracts  from  his 
speeches.  No  words  have  been  put  into 
his  mouth.  Perhaps  I  should  add  a  few 
more  of  his  own  words.  In  his  Topeka 
speech,  after  elaborating  upon  the  exalted 
character  of  our  national  purposes  and  the 
exceeding  rectitude  of  our  national  con- 
duct, he  said: 

"Every  nation  that  makes  right  its  guide  and 
honor  its  principle  is  sure  of  peace." 

Readers  may  differ  as  to  whether  the 
foregoing  sentiment  is  true,  but  the  fact  1 0 
remains  that  the  President  said  it  was  true,  |j 
and  if  he  believes  it  is  true,  and  also  be- 
lieves we  are  nationally  as  just  and  high- 1 
minded  as  he  says  we  are,  why  should  wel^ 
fear  attack,  and  why  should  we  burden  j  ft 
ourselves  with  taxation  and  conscription  to  II 
"prepare"?     Something  is   wrong  some- J 
where. 

The  President,  in  his  address  to  Con-jfc 
gress,  in  December,  1914,  said: 

"We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Nq«/l< 
one  who  speaks  counsel  based  on  fact  an<M| 
candid  interpretation  of  realities  can  say  thalW'1 
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there  is  reason  to  fear  that  from  any  quarter 
our  inaependence  or  integrity  of  our  territory 
is  threatened.  .  .  .  We  have  never  had,  and 
while  we  retain  our  present  principles  and 
ideals,  we  shall  never  have,  a  large  standing 
army.  .  .  .  The  country  has  been  misinformed. 
We  have  not  been  negligent  of  the  national 
defense.  .  .  .  But  I  turn  away  from  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  new.  There  is  no  need  to 
discuss  it.  We  shall  not  alter  our  attitude 
toward  it  because  some  amongst  us  are  nerv- 
ous and  excited." 

rTTHE  President  has  altered  his  attitude 
•**  toward  the  subject  of  "preparedness"; 
altered  it  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  still 


says  no  thoughtful  man  seriously  believes 
this  country  could  be  invaded.  In  New 
York,  on  January  27,  he  said  he  had  al- 
tered his  attitude  because  he  had  "learned 
something  during  the  last  year." 

What  has  he  learned— that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  trying  to  ride  his  way  back 
into  the  White  House  upon  a  tidal  wave  of 
popular  fear  that  he  has  done  his  best  to 
conjure  up? 

If  Mr.  Wilson  has  learned  anything  that 
would  justify  the  enormous  military  ex- 
penditures that  he  proposes,  he  certainly 
has  not  told  what  it  is. 


SINCE  EXPERT  SAILORS,  EXPERT  LAWYERS,  EXPERT  SOLDIERS  EX- 
PERT MUNITION  MAKERS,  EXPERT  EDITORS,  AND  OTHER  "EXPERTS" 
WHO  HAVE  LEARNED  THE  LESSONS  OF  THIS  WAR  BEFORE  THE  MEN  DI- 
RECTING IT  HAVE  LEARNED  THEM,  DIFFER  SO  MUCH  ABOUT  HOW  MUCH 
PREPAREDNESS  THE  UNITED  STATES  NEEDS;  IS  IT  NOT  JUST  AS  WELL  TO 
FIND  OUT  WHAT  WE  DO  NEED  BEFORE  WE  PLUNGE  DEEPLY  INTO  THIS 
PREPAREDNESS  THING? 


Some  facts  that  will  be  published  in  the  May  PEARSON'S 
and  that  you  ought  to  read 

Jj/'HAT  one  railroad  company's  assumption  of  ownership  and  disregard  of 
the  original  congressional  grant  is  doing  to  Oregon — this  article  was 
omitted  from  this  issue. 

§  OME  labor  lessons  from  Germany— some  concrete  things  for  us  to  think 
about,  hard,  if  zve  are  to  have  industrial  efficiency. 

y^N  analysis  of  the  men  and  their  records  now  being  touted  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination. 

fyfORE  facts  which  show  plainly  the  utter  Heedlessness  of  the  agitation  for 
extraordinary  war  preparedness  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  articles  which  may  not  please  big  advertisers,  and  therefore,  no 
rther  magine  could  "afford"  to  print  them.  Every  other  general  magazine 
sells  its  subscriptions  for  less  than  cost  and  has  to  have  advertising  to  live. 
Those  fellows  have  to  consider  what  an  advertiser  will  think  about  what  they 
mnt.  But,  whatever  advertisers  may  think  about  it,  those  four  articles  present 
\actst  which  you  should  know.  You  cannot  get  facts  of  that  kind  in  any  other 
bublication.  Pearson's  does  not  have  to  have  advertising  to  live.  Its  form  al- 
lows it  a  small  profit  on  sales.  It  can  print  what  its  publishers  think  should  be 
Wmted.  That  is  why  it  is  printed  on  this  kind  of  paper  and  without  illustra- 
tions. ^  Look  through  this  issue  and  the  May  issue  yourself.  If  you  want 
\hat  kind  of  truth  you  can  get  it  only  in  Pearson's.  Pearson's  is  the  only 
magazine  of  its  kind. 


(As  said  Iby  tfe©  Mintfe  Company  [Co.  I] 

©f  tin©  Seventlhi  Regiment) 

By 


Arthur  Wo  Little 


IN  New  York  State  there  is  a  law  of 
compulsory  retirement  for  officers  of 
the  National  Guard  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  the  age  of  sixty-four  years.  The 
law  is,  undoubtedly,  a  wise  law ;  but,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  wise  laws,  its  enforce- 
ment is  frequently  the  cause  of  sorrow. 

Upon  February  24,  1916,  Daniel  Apple- 
ton,  for  twenty-seven  years  Colonel  of  the 
famous  Seventh  Regiment,  celebrated  his 
sixty-fourth  birthday;  and  upon  February 
24th  the  active  list  of  citizen  soldiers  of 
the  United  States — yes,  and  of  the  whole 
world — lost  its  greatest  and  best-beloved 
single  figure.  * 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  single  and 
singular  figures  of  the  active  list  of  citizen 
soldiers,  past  and  present,  who  will  take 
issue  with  the  appraisal  above  expressed. 
I  realize  that  Colonel  Appleton  himself 
would  take  issue  with  the  statement.  But 
I  guess  the  statement  is  true  just  the  same, 
and  I  base  my  guess  not  upon  the  vanities 
of  singular  figures,  nor  upon  the  modesty 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  but  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  aching  hearts  of  thou- 
sands of  "gray-jackets,"  and  of  patriotic 
citizens  who  loved  those  "gray-jackets," 
with  the  things  they  stood  for,  and  the 
man  who  led  them. 

TOURING  the  past  few  months  a  new 
^  fad  has  been  taken  up  by  the  country 
and  fanned  into  a  national  issue. 

The  fad  is  called  "Patriotism,"  and  the 
product  of  the  fanning  of  the  fad  is  called 
"Preparedness."  The  motive  power  which 
operates  the  fan  is — fear. 

It  is  no  purpose  of  this  article  to  debate 
the  issue  of  preparedness;  and  the  aspect 


of  patriotism  founded  upon  fear  is  so  dis- 
tasteful to  me  as  to  prompt  me  to  treat 
the  fad  with  contempt. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  demon- 
strate, in  a  very  limited  way,  the  fact  that 
for  a  hundred  years  and  more  this  country 
has  been  served  by  patriotic  and  self-sacri- 
ficing men  with  love  of  country  and  the 
duties  of  citizenship  as  their  only  motives 
— served  without  the  promptings  of  the 
press  agent — served  without  the  lash  of 
the  cry  of  danger — served  without  hope  or 
expectation  of  reward  beyond  their  own 
knowledge  of  work  well  done  and  the 
privilege  of  friendships  grown  out  of  the 
touch  of  the  elbow — served  with  a  down- 
right love  of  country  and  devotion  to  duty 
which  has  withstood  the  test  of  "tin- 
soldier"  sneers,  and  which  has  taught"  us 
to  feel  honored  and  not  bored  in  the  privi- 
lege of  saluting  the  Stars  and  Stripes  with 
the  playing  (upon  proper  occasion)  of  the 
national  anthem. 

I  refer  to  the  service  of  the  National 
Guard. 

A  T  the  head  of  this  service  there  has 
stood  for  more  than  a  century  the 
famous  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York. 
And  for  almost  a  third  of  a  century  the 
leader  (not  only  the  commanding  ofiicer 
but  the  leader  in  fact)  of  this  great  organi- 
zation has  been  its  Colonel — Daniel  Apple- 
ton. 

The  Seventh  Regiment  Gazette  has  pub- 
lished a  special  number  giving  the  wonder- 
ful statistics,  traditions,  and  other  records 
of  the  regiment  under  the  leadership  ol 
Colonel  Appleton.  There  one  may  read  the 
story  of  the  famous  men  who  have  be&M 
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trained  in  and  graduated  from  the  Seventh. 
There  one  may  read  of  world  leaders  in 
almost  every  department  of  American  ac- 
tivities who  learned  subordination,  and  the 
theory  of  honor  to  one's  self  in  obedience 
to  proper  authority,  as  privates  in  the 
Seventh  Regiment— as  "gray-jackets." 

JT  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  meet  a 
Seventh  Regiment  man  who  did  not  love 
the  Seventh  Regiment;  and  where  we  have 
discussed  the  basis  of  such  a  love  it  has 
invariably  developed  that  the  love  was  orig- 
inally inspired  by  Colonel  "Dan." 

Some  years  ago  a  pretty  musical  comedy 
offered  to  the  public  a  dainty  little  song 
in  which  the  refrain  ran: 

Not  because  you're  fair,  Dear: 
Wot  because  you're  true; 
Not  your  golden  hair,  Dear: 
Nor  your  eyes  of  blue; 
When  you  ask  the  reason, 
Words  are  all  too  few — 
So  I  know  I  love  you,  Dear, 
Because  you're  you. 

It  was  a  pretty  sentiment,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  "Dear"  may  have  inspired  a 
certain  degree  of  love  just  Ty  being  her- 
self, but  the  love  of  a  Seventh  Regiment 
man  for  his  old  regiment  depends  upon  no 
such  mere  appeal  to  the  senses  as  was  sug- 
gested by  the  popular  song  of  The  Red  Mill. 
^  Colonel  "Dan,"  the  inspiration  of  every 
"gray-jacket,"  knew  every  man  of  his  com- 
mand. And  every  man  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment  was  a  personal  friend  of  Colonel 
Appleton. 

I  believe  that  every  man  who  has  served 
under  Colonel  Appleton  long  enough  to 
have  gone  through  a  tour  of  camp  duty 
with  the  regiment  can  tell  a  story  of  per- 
sonal association  with  the  Colonel  from 
which  he  can  trace  the  foundation  of  his 
ove  for  the  organization.  And,  of  course, 
nost  of  the  long-time  servers  can  tell  a  lot 
)f  such  stories.  I  could  tell  fifty— all  good 
personal  incidents— but,  be  not  alarmed, 
'm  only  going  to  tell  one,  and  it's  the  first 
me,  and  one  which  I  wouldn't  give  up  the 
)rivilege  of  calling  my  own  for  any  other 
■tory  of  Colonel  Appleton  I  have  ever 
leard. 


W 


HEN  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
I  heard  a  rumor  that  the  Seventh 
Regiment  was  about  to  organize  a  cadet 
orps.  I  desired  to  join,  and  I  asked  my 
ather's  permission.  My  father  said  he 
ad  not  heard  of  the  plan,  but  that  he 
/ould  be  glad  to  have  me  join  if  it  was 


all  right,  and  that  the  best  way  to  find 
out  about  it  would  be  to  go  and  inquire  of 
his  business  friend,  Captain  Daniel  Apple- 
ton.  1 L 

i  The  next  Saturday  morning  (when  there 
was  no  school)  found  a  small  boy  present- 
ing a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  large  man 
seated  behind  his  desk  in  the  publishing 
offices  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  man  read  the  letter  through,  shook 
his  head  and  explained  that  there  was  no 
cadet  corps  of  the  Seventh,  either  in  exist- 
ence or  in  contemplation.  Then  he  en- 
couraged the  boy  to  talk. 

He  learned  that  the  boy  had  attended  a 
military  school,  but  that  he  had  been  taken 
out  of  it  and  moved  to  a  school  that  he  did 
not  like  so  well;  that  he  wanted  to  be  a 
soldier  because  he  loved  to  drill  and  be- 
cause his  father  had  been  a  soldier  before 
him  and  fought  through  the  Civil  War. 

Then  the  big  captain  asked  the  boy  how 
old  he  was,  and  he  explained  that  in  about 
four  years  he  could  join  the  real  Seventh 
Regiment.  As  he  shook  the  boy's  hand  in 
saying  good-by  the  Captain  told  the  boy 
that  he  would  be  looking  for  him  when  he 
should  be  able  to  wear  the  gray-jacket  and 
that  he  hoped  he  might  come  and  join  his 
(the  Sixth)  company. 

Four  and  a  half  years  later  Captain 
Appleton  had  become  Colonel  Appleton,  the 
little  boy  had  become  a  big  boy  and  a  "gray- 
jacket,"  and  one  evening,  shortly  after  the 
young  recruit  had  been  graduated  from  the 
awkward  squad,  he  marched  on  with  a  de- 
tail from  his  company  at  guard  mounting, 
to  do  his  first  tour  of  sentinel  duty,  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  big  armory  review  of  the 
regiment. 

The  uniform  of  the  lad  was  new  and 
perfect  in  fit;  the  belts  were  spotlessly 
white,  and  the  brasses  had  been  polished 
until  they  shone  like  golden  plates  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

The  adjutant  looked  over  the  ranks,  and 
his  eye  rested  upon  the  lad.  The  adjutant 
knew  nothing  of  the  lad's  experience  or 
state  of  preparedness,  and,  apparently,  he 
gave  no  thought  to  anything  but  the  fit  of 
the  uniform  and  the  state  of  the  equipment. 
In  these  points  the  lad  was  above  reproach. 

The  adjutant  walked  slowly  down  the 
front  rank,  then  up  the  rear  of  the  front 
rank,  and  again  slowly  down  the  opened 
rear  rank.  Then,  for  the  second  time,  he 
moved  down  the  front  rank  and  stopped 
opposite  the  young  soldier. 

"Go  to  your  quarters,"  said  the  adjutant, 
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pointing  his  saber  at  the  boy  doing  his 
first  tour  of  guard  duty.  "Go  to  your 
quarters,  take  off  your  left  shoulder  cross 
belt  wear  your  bayonet  in  the  scabbard  of 
your  "right  shoulder  belt,  and  report  to  the 
Colonel  as  orderly." 

The  young  man  stepped  from  the  ranks 
in  obedience. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  lad  halted  before 
Colonel  Appleton,  carried  his  hand  to  the 
salute,  and  said : 

"Colonel,  the  adjutant  told  me  to  report 
to  you  as  orderly,  sir." 

The  Colonel  looked  down  upon  the  young 
soldier,  and  a  voice  rumbled  out: 
"What  is  your  name,  sir?" 
"Arthur  Little,  sir,"  answered  the  boy. 
"And  what  is  your  company?" 
"Company  I,  sir,"  again  answered  the  boy. 
"And  your  rank  is  what?"  came  the  rum- 
bling tones,  in  insistent  but  kindly  and  re- 
spectful inquiry. 

"Private,  sir,"  came  the  answer. 
"There  we  have  it,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"Do  you  see  how  reasonable  it  all  is?  Now, 
that  is  the  way  to  report.  'Sir  Private 
Little,  Company  I,  reports  as  orderly.  1  ry 
it '" 

The  boy  flushed.  He  realized  that  he 
had  failed  in  his  first  effort  at  special  duty, 
but  he  appreciated  that  the  big  man  in 
front  of  him  was  not  going  to  let  him  fail 
permanently.  Once  more  the  right  hand 
of  the  lad  was  carried  to  the  visor  of  the 
shako,  over  the  right  eye,  and  the  voice  of 
the  lad,  no  longer  trembling,  spoke: 

"Sir,  Private  Little,  Company  I,  reports 
as  orderly!" 

A  wonderful  smile  broke  over  the  face 

of  the  Colonel.  . 

"Good !  Very  good !"  came  the  voice  like 
rumbling  thunder.  "Now,  you'll  never  for- 
get that,  will  you?  And  I  hope  you'll  serve 
as  my  orderly  many  times,  and  have  many 
occasions  upon  which  to  report. 

"You  say  your  name  is  Little?  Are  you 
the  son  of  Joseph  J.  Little?  Yes?  Then" 
—and  out  went  the  right  hand  of  the 
Colonel,  shaking  the  hand  of  the  private 
in  cordial  greeting— "then,  we're  old 
friends.  I've  been  waiting  for  several 
years  to  see  you  wear  the  gray- jacket. 
And  I  hope  to  live  to  see  you  wear  the 
eagles.  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  my  boy,  and 
I'm  glad  you  were  sent  to  me  as  orderly.' 


THE  discipline  of  the  Seventh  is  perfect; 
but  kindliness  and   fairness  between 
officers  and  men  prevail  from  the  high 


est  to  the  lowest  in  rank.    Colonel  Apple- 
ton  has  led  and  set  the  pace.    Every  true 
Seventh  Regiment  officer  and  "non-com. 
has  tried  to  follow  the  example  of  the  big 

colonel.  T 
In  my  first  camp  at  Peekskill,  when  1 
was  a  recruit  and  not  officially  a  member 
of  the  regiment,  I  sat  one  evening  with  a 
group  of  "gray- jackets,"  listening  to  the 
band  concert.    There  was  quite  a  chill  in 
the  air,  and  most  of  the  men  had  drawn  on 
their  overcoats.   I  had  no  overcoat.   I  had 
nothing  but  my  fatigue  uniform,  and,  prop- 
erly, not  being  fully  enlisted,  should  not 
have  been  in  camp  at  all.    I  suppose  I 
must  have  looked  chilly.    I  remember  that 
I  did  feel  cold,  but  I  loved  that  music— 
with  the  men  all  joining  in  the  chorus  and 
singing  Comrades. 

Suddenly  I  felt  a  soft  warm  cape  dropped 
upon  my  shoulders  and  wrapped  about  me. 
I  looked  up  and  into  the  eyes  of  "Harry" 
Du  Val,  then  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Ninth 
Company. 

The  next  year  at  camp,  during  the  tore- 
noon  battalion  drill,  my  company  stood  out 
t>pon  the  sun-baked  plain  "at  ease."  Now, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  I  explain 
that  "at  ease"  means  that  the  men  may 
stand  in  their  places  in  the  ranks  in  any 
position  they  may  find  comfortable,  while 
the  other  companies  of  a  battalion  may  be 
marching  to  their  positions— but  that  they 
must  not  talk. 

Second  Lieutenant  George  Gould  (not 
the  railroad  man)  was  in  command  of  my 
platoon.  Suddenly  he  cocked  up  his  head. 
He  had  heard  talking  in  the  ranks.  The 
talking  came  from  my  squad.  He  thought 
it  came  from  me. 

"Little,  stop  that  talking !"  came  the 
sharp  command  of  the  lieutenant,  "and 
change  places  with  your  rear  rank  man. 

I  went  through  the  rest  of  the  drill  with 
burning  face  and  bitterness  in  my  heart, 
but  no  word  was  spoken  in  explanation  or 
defense. 

That  evening,  when  the  company  was 
mustered  for  roll  call  at  "Retreat,"  Lieu- 
tenant Gould  stepped  to  the  front  and 

^"Men,  this  morning  at  drill  I  reprimand- 
ed and  disciplined  Private  Little  for  speak- 
ing in  the  ranks  while  'at  ease/  I  have 
since  learned  that  Private  Little  was  no 
the  man  who  was  doing  the  talking.  Ih 
man  who  did  speak  came  to  me  after  dril 
and  told  me  about  it.  My  action  toward 
Private  Little  was,  therefore,  an  injustic 
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and  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity, 
before  the  entire  company,  to  ask  his  for- 
giveness:" 

'T'HE  incidents  which  I  have  narrated 
occurred  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
The  other  principals  in  the  incidents  have 
undoubtedly  long  since  forgotten  them.  But 
I  have  not  forgotten  them.  I  never  will 
forget  them.  And  the  hundreds,  and  per- 
haps thousands,  of  young  men,  who  at  im- 
pressionatle  age,  by  similar  class  of  ex- 
periences learned  to  accept  the  spirit  of 
subordination  with  joy  and  pride  in  their 
hearts,  and  with  respect,  admiration  and 
love  for  their  officers  in  command  will 
have  not  forgotten  their  incidents. 

And  so—every  "gray-jacket"  loves  the 
Seventh  Regiment. 

And  every  "gray-jacket"  knows  why  he 
loves  the  Seventh  Regiment. 

T^HE  past  two  or  three  months  with  the 
Seventh  Regiment  have  been  devoted 
largely  to  trying  to  make  Colonel  Appleton 
happy— in  his  undoubted  feeling  of  desola- 
tion. 

At  the  annual  inspection  during  the  first 
week  of  February  the  regiment  turned  out 
a  command  of  1,081  officers  and  men  (the 
greatest  number  ever  enrolled),  with  one 
-  hundred  per  cent,  present.  A  very  pretty 
compliment  to  the  Colonel  for  his  final 
inspection. 

The  regiment,  upon  February  28th,  gave 
a  great  review  and  reception  in  honor  of 
the  retiring  Colonel. 

Upon  February  23d  the  citizens  of  New 
York  gave  the  Colonel  a  banquet  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

The  real  touching  farewells  were  said, 
however,  at  the  special  company  reviews. 
Each  company  gave  the  Colonel  a  party. 

T^HE  Ninth  Company  got  together  with 
Colonel  Appleton  upon  January  27th 
—and  this  is  what  they  did: 

Assembly  sounded  at  7  p.  m. 

The  active  company  (in  uniform)  and 
a  special  battalion  of  177  veterans  of 
the  company  (in  civilian  evening  dress) 
marched  in  review  before  Colonel  Apple- 
ton  for  the  last  time. 

Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  work- 
ing up  a  reunion  of  members  of  some  asso- 
ciation covering  a  period  of  27  years  can 
appreciate  the  compliment  of  these  figures. 

During  the  years  of  Colonel  Appleton's 
command  Company  I  enlisted  431  men.  Of 


this  number  26  have  died.  Upon  January 
27th,  therefore,  there  were  405  men  of  the 
Ninth  Company  who  had  served  under 
Appleton  as  Colonel  to  draw  from  to  make 
up  the  special  battalion.  Three  men  of  this 
405  are  serving  as  officers  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  stationed  at  posts  at  great 
distance  from  New  York.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 402  men  the  addresses  or  whereabouts 
of  59  are  unknown. 

The  Ninth  Company  (actives  and  vet- 
erans of  Colonel  Appleton's  time),  there- 
fore, had  a  maximum  strength  to  summon 
to  its  special  farewell  review  of  343  men, 
and  262  (almost  77  per  cent.)  reported 
present. 

The  bill  of  dress  for  the  veterans  was 
dress  suits,  white  waistcoats,  white  gloves, 
and  high  hats.  Those  high  hats  were  to 
play  quite  a  part. 

During  the  ceremony  of  a  review  the 
battalion  salutes  the  reviewing  officer  at 
the  command,  "Present  Arms  I" 

Upon  the  evening  of  January  27th,  at 
the  command  "Present/'  every  veteran  in 
line  carried  his  right  hand  to  the  brim  of 
his  high  hat.  At  the  command  "Arms" 
every  hat  was  removed  and  carried  to  the 
front  at  arm's  length  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees. 

Colonel  Appleton  gasped,  then  his  face 
broke  into  a  smile. 

The  galleries  cheered. 

Then  came,  "Parade  Rest!" 

The  major  in  command  joined  the  re- 
viewing officer,  and  in  smart  cadence  the 
two  started  off  upon  their  long  march 
around  the  extended  line  of  opened  ranks. 
, As  tne  little  reviewing  party  reached  the 
right  of  the  line  the  band  commenced  to 
play— softly  and  tenderly,  it  seemed: 

Love's  Old  Sweet  Song 
Once  in  the  dear,  dead  days  beyond  recall- 


Just  a  song  at  twilight, 
When  the  lights  are  low, 
And  the  flickering  shadows 
Softly  come  and  go; 
Though  the  heart  be  weary, 
Sad  the  day  and  long — 
Still  to  us  at  twilight 
Comes  love's  old  sweet  song- 
Comes  love's  old  sweet  song. 

Colonel  Appleton  wavered  in  his  step. 
The  smile  had  long  since  faded  from  his 
face.  In  slower  cadence  the  march  around 
was  continued. 

The  reviewing  march  past  the  active 
company  in  uniform  was  done  strictly  in 
accordance  with  regulations;  but  when  the 
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Colonel  came  to  the  line  of  veterans  in 
civilian  dress  the  step  was  slowed  down 
still  another  notch  and  shortened. 

Up  went  the  big  Colonel's  right  hand  to 
"'Salute/'  down  went  the  head,  until  the 
chin  seemed  almost  to  rest  upon  his  chest, 
and  in  this  position  and  with  an  earnest, 
searching  eye,  holding  in  turn  for  an  in- 
stant the  eye  of  each  one  of  his  beloved 
veteran  gray-jackets,  Colonel  Appleton,  in 
his  heart,  said  to  the  Ninth  Company: 
"Good-by !" 

A MESS  dinner  and  an  evening  of  jolli- 
fication had  been  planned  to  follow 
the  review. 

The  dinner  came  off  all  right,  but  some- 
thing seemed  to  get  stuck  in  the  throat  of 
the  jollification. 

A  number  of  speeches  were  perpetrated. 
Some  were  intended  to  be  thrilling;  some 
were  intended  to  be  funny.  Both  kinds 
were  received  in  a  spirit  of  polite,  calm 
patience. 

Every  man  seemed  to  be  waiting  just  to 
hear  the  Colonel. 

Just  before  the  Colonel  was  to  be  given 
his  call,  Horace  C.  Du  Val  was  introduced. 
This'Du  Val  was  the  same  "Harry"  Du  Val 
who  dropped  his  officer's  cloak  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  cold  lad  in  private's  uni- 
form one  evening  at  Peekskill  camp  almost 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

Captain  Du  Val  was  the  poet  of  the  com- 
pany. All  of  his  efforts  were  not  so  good 
as  some,  but  Du  Val  himself  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  history  of  the 
Ninth  Company;  so  we  always  sang  his 


songs  and  looked  to  him  to  provide  a  new 
one  for  every  important  occasion. 

When  Du  Val  had  gotten  through  with 
the  introduction  period  of  his  speech,  he 
stopped  short,  gave  a  nervous  chuckle, 
mumbled  something  about  having  tried  his 
hand  once  more  at  poetry  to  celebrate  the 
occasion,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  read: 


We  have  come  to  give  you  greeting, 

Colonel  Dan. 
Ev'ry  heart  for  you  is  beating  • 

To  a  man. 
And,  by  all  the  skies  above  you, 

We  are  here  to  say   "We  love  you." 
We  were  never  prouder  of  you, 

Colonel  Dan. 

You  have  kept  our  standard  flying, 

Colonel  Dan, 
Ever  time  and  change  defying. 

In  the  van, 
When  the  clouds  the  darkest  grew. 

When  the  best  of  us  were  blue, 
You  were  steadfast,  staunch  and  true, 

Colonel  Dan. 

We  can  never  say  good-by, 

Colonel  Dan. 
You  can't  leave  us  if  you  try, 

Strive  and  plan. 
On  parade  or  in  review 

All  our  thoughts  will  turn  to  you; 
In  our  hearts  we'll  see  you  too, 

Colonel  Dan. 

In  your  old  accustom'd  place, 

Colonel  Dan, 
With  that  dignity  and  grace, 

Spick  and  span, 
Some  one  else  mav  give  command, 
Some  one  else  may  start  the  band, 
But  right  near  him  you  will  stand, 

Colonel  Dan. 

THEN  the  men  of  the  Ninth  Company 
rose,  and,  in  -silence,  pledged  their 
hearts  and  faith  to  the  man  who  had  in- 
spired them  to  preparedness,  not  by  motive 
of  fear,  but  by  love  of  country— Colonel 
Appleton. 


Opens  Fire  on  the  Red  Tape  Trenches. 

SENATOR  LANE  of  Oregon  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  courageous  of  the  little 
knot  of  radicals  in  the  Senate  that  oppose  the  Burglar's  Band.    He  is  the  man 
that  kicked  open  the  door  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  when  it  was 
trying  to  hold  a  secret  session  on  railroad  rates,  and  on  many  other  occasions  he  has 
shown  that  he  can  neither  be  frightened  nor  fooled. 

He  has  now  made  a  bold,  straightforward  proposal  that  would  end  all  the  infinite 
scandal  and  good-natured  murder  that  have  so  long  attended  our  Indian  policy.  He 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  the  crazy  old  Indian  Bureau  and  put  the  control  of 
Indian  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  themselves. 

Without  a  doubt  that  would  solve  all  our  Indian  problems  and  stop  the  slaughter 
of  our  wards,  but  it  would  abolish  a  long  list  of  fine,  fat  jobs. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Indian  Committee  will  do  with  Senator  Lane's  bill. 


THERE  was  a  big  window  over  the 
white  enameled  sink  where  I  used 
to  wash  my  dishes  in  our  little 
apartment  in  Berkley.  From  the  window  I 
could  see  the  ships  coming  in  and  sailing 
out  through  the  Golden  Gate.  What  wonder 
then  that  a  suggestion  of  egg  often  clung  to 
the  silver,  and  a  dab  of  syrupy  sugar  some- 
times stayed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cups;  one's 
hands  are  apt  to  get  careless  when  one's 
mind  has  drifted  out  to  Japan  and  China, 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  « 

My  husband  was  a  metallurgist  with  a 
small  office  on  a  narrow  side  street  where 
he  worked  early  and  late,  but  his  mind,  like 
mine,  was  always  in  the  otherwhere.  He 
was  one  of  those  humans  who  cannot  stay 
put.  One  of  the  restless-hearted  ones  who 
are  preordained  to  an  unending,  and  all  too 
often  an  unavailing-quest. 

Evenings  when  we  sat  in  front  of  our 
little  fireplace,  he  told  me  the  history  of 
some  of  the  great  mines,  and  stories  about 
prospectors  who  had  made  what  he  called 
luck  strikes. 

"Girlie,"  he  said,  "if  it  wasn't  for  you  I 
would  start  out  to-morrow,  but  I  can't  leave 
you  behind,  and  I  can't  take  you  with  me — 
it  isn't  the  life  for  a  woman." 

Whenever  he  talked  like  that  I  laid  my 
head  in  the  hollow  of  his  shoulder  and 
quoted  Tennyson: 

"And  o'er  the  hills  and  far  away, 
Beyond  the  utmost  purple  rim, 
Beyond  the  night  across  the  day, 
Through  all  the  world  she  followed  him." 

"I'm  young,  and  I'm  strong,  and  I'm 
ready  to  do  just  that,"  I  said. 

He  stroked  my  hair.    "Beyond  the  ut- 


most purple  rim,"  he  repeated  softly.  "I 
like  the  sound  of  that  purple  rim.  Perhaps 
that's  where  our  luck  lies." 

/^JNE  evening  when  we  sat  talking  in 
that  fashion,  two  of  Jim's  friends 
came  to  see  us. 

One  was  a  young  miner  who  had  pros- 
pected from  the  far  north  to  the  far  south. 
He  did  not  seem  to  be  the  least  bit  daunted 
because  he  had  never  made  a  big  strike,  or 
even  a  little  one.  In  his  soul  was  the  un- 
shakable belief  that  he  would  some  day  find 
a  bonanza — it  was  a  vague  but  fixed  idea 
with  him,  like  heaven  with  a  Christian. 

The  other  was  past  sixty  but  his  faith  in 
the  future  was  equally  strong.  He  liked  to 
talk  about  lost  mines  and  hidden  bullion. 
"Some  day,"  he  said,  "somebody  is  going  to 
find  the  lost  Tyopa,  and  I  have  a  hunch  that 
that  somebody  is  me." 

I  knew  what  they  liked,  so  I  brought  out 
the  chafing  dish,  but  I  found  myself  for- 
getting to  stir,  I  was  so  intent  on  looking 
at  the  two.  The  old  man  wore  a  gray  flan- 
nel shirt  and  no  necktie  relieved  the  dreary 
expanse  between  his  :ollar  and  the  tightly 
drawn-in  belt  around  his  waist.  The  other 
had  on  a  flamboyant  tie  and  a  tweed  hand- 
me-down  that  vaguely  suggested  sagebrush 
and  desert  dust,  and  yet  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  two  that  lifted  them  above 
and  beyond  the  common  run  of  men;  per- 
haps it  was  the  look  in  their  eyes — all  sail- 
ors and  prospectors  have  it — a  kind  of  depth 
and  softness  that  comes  from  years  of  gaz- 
ing at  far-off  dim  horizons.  My  heart 
warmed  as  I  gazed  on  them;  they  filled  me 
with  an  odd  tenderness,  those  homeless 
ships  of  the  desert,  always  drifting  to  and 
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fro  with  sails  unfurled  and  anchors  lost. 

Presently  something  the  older  one  was 
saying  made  me  sit  up  with  a  gasp. 

"Jim,"  he  said,  "if  you  wasn't  married  I 
could  get  you  a  fine  job  over  the  border  in 
Mexico.  The  Santa  Barbara  people  want  a 
new  superintendent.  The  one  they've  got 
now  is  no  good — drunk  most  of  the  time  and 
spends  the  company's  money  like  sin.  They 
asked  me  about  you,  but  of  course  I  know 
how  it  is — it's  away  down  in  the  Sonora 
country — they  pay  five  thousand  a  year  and 
it  ain't  too  much,  for  gosh  all  mighty  it's 
a  lonesome  place !" 

I  gasped,  and  let  the  spoon  slide  into  the 
chafing  dish.   "Jim!"  I  burst  out,  "Jim!" 

The  old  man  reached  across  the  table  and 
patted  my  hand. 

"Now,  don't  you  worry,"  he  said.  "Jim 
ain't  going." 

"Worry  1"  I  cried.  "Can't  you  see  it's  be- 
cause I'm  so  glad?" 

The  old  man  struck  the  table  with  his  fist. 
"Jim,  you  land  that  job,"  he  advised. 
"Some  women  go  to  pieces  in  the  hills,  and 
some  don't;  she  won't.    She  is  one  of  us." 

"God  knows  I  am,"  I  said,  with  the  ut- 
most reverence.  "And  I  feel  that  our  luck 
lies  along  the  purple  rim." 

"That's  the  way  to  talk !"  said  the  young 
miner.  "That's  the  spirit  that  carries  our 
kind  over  all  the  rough  places.  That's  what 
keeps  us  hiking  along  with  about  half 
enough  to  eat,  and  only  just  enough  clothes 
to  cover  us.  That's  what  wipes  our  yes- 
terdays and  to-days  off  the  slate,  and  leaves 
nothing  but  to-morrow — to-morrow  when 
we  will  make  the  big  strike !" 

TWO  weeks  of  anxious  waiting  followed; 
then  Jim  got  his  appointment  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Santa  Barbara  mines. 
The  letter  came  from  the  New  York  office 
of  the  company  and  Jim  brought  it  in  to  me 
without  opening  it;  it  seemed  as  if  our 
whole  destiny  was  sealed  up  in  that  little 
white  envelope.  After  reading  it  we  sat 
for  a  long  time,  neither  of  us  saying  a 
word.   We  were  seeing 

"Visions  of  golden  stairs  that  led 
Down  golden  shafts,  down  depths  untold; 
Visions  of  golden  skies  that  shed 
Gold  lights  on  seas  of  gold." 

Then  we  started  in  to  pack.  Since  we 
had  to  travel  over  two  hundred  miles  on 
muleback  after  leaving  the  railroad,  we 
could  take  only  a  very  few  of  our  keep- 
sakes with  us.   I  never  before  realized  how 


many  little  things  go  to  make  up  one's  life 
— little  treasures  that  seem  to  have  fingers 
to  cling,  and  voices  to  call  when  you  think 
of  leaving  them  behind. 

As  I  sat  on  the  floor  leaning  my  head 
against  a  trunk  that  was  to  go  into  storage, 
it  began  to  look  mighty  far  away — that  ut- 
most purple  rim. 

And  then,  just  as  if  I  had  been  used  to 
gipsying  all  my  life,  I  found  myself  riding 
day  after  day  in  the  land  of  hot  sunshine 
and  cool  shadows,  with  an  Indian  guide  in 
front  of  us,  and  a  mule  packtrain  plodding 
along  behind.  One  day,  after  we  had  been 
going  so  long  that  it  seemed  to  me  we  must 
be  near  the  end  of  the  world,  Jim  pointed 
southward. 

"See,"  he  said,  "where  that  big  mountain 
hunches  up  against  the  sky  lies  the  Santa 
Barbara." 

I  took  off  my  wide  sombrero  and  waved 
it.    "We'll  soon  be  on  the  purple  rim !"  I 

shouted. 

"No,  we  won't,"  said  Jim.  "That  is  the 
beauty  of  this  life — the  place  you  are  look- 
ing for  is  always  over  yonder." 

"Let's  celebrate  anyway,"  I  said.  "Let 
us  halt  the  caravan  and  make  a  cup  of 
coffee." 

As  I  poured  the  coffee  out  of  the  black 
pot  I  prophesied  that  we  would  some  day 
come  out  of  the  hills  with  a  packtrain  of 

treasure. 

Jim  took  a  deep  gulp  out  of  his  cup.  "I 
hope  I'll  make  good,"  he  said  anxiously. 

"You  are  going  to  be  the  making  of  the 
Santa  Barbara,"  I  assured  him. 

Jim  grinned.  "You  are  a  true  miner,"  he 
said;  "you  always  ride  with  your  horse's 
nose  sniffing  the  end  of  the  rainbow." 

A  ND  that  was  the  beginning  of  my  life 
in  the  mining  camps.  I  went  through 
all  sorts  of  experiences,  lived  through  it 
from  the  limerock  of  homesickness  to  the 
precious  vein  of  discovery,  but  no  matter 
what  the  life  may  bring,  I  will  always  feel 
that  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
me  was  the  finding  of  the  three  pine  trees. 
But  for  that  I  might  never  have  known 
what  a  deep  undercurrent  of  warm  life- 
blood  runs  silently  along  under  the  sordid 
murky  stream  of  life  on  the  golden  trail. 

Like  many  another  valuable  discovery, 
this  one  was  purely  accidental.  One  day 
when  I  was  riding  along  the  lower  arroyo 
with  my  little  Indian  boy  Arizoto  trotting 
along  behind,  dog  fashion,  I  reined  my  horse  J 
to  get  a  better  look  at  something  I  had  not  J 
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noticed  before.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ra- 
vine, high  up  against  the  mountain  side, 
stood  three  symmetrical  pine  trees.  They 
grew  on  a  shallow  plateau  with  no  tangle  of 
underbrush  around  them,  only  green  grass, 
that  even  at  that  distance  shimmered  blue 
with  violets  in  the  sunshine.  The  place 
had  a  curiously  cared-for  look  in  all  that 
wilderness.  I  happened  to  glance  around  at 
Arizoto.  To  my  surprise  he  was  standing 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  devoutly  crossing 
himself.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  three 
pine  trees.  I  questioned  him  but  could 
make  nothing  out  of  his  answers,  excepting 
a  willingness  on  his  part  to  show  me  some- 
thing over  there.  So  I  tied  my  horse  and 
we  scrambled  down  the  steep  ravine  and  up 
on  the  other  side.  I  plucked  a  handful  of 
violets  as  I  walked  along  the  plateau,  then  I 
went  up  to  the  pine  trees  and  bent  back  the 
branches.  What  I  saw  made  a  curious 
coldness  fall  on  my  heart.  Something  I 
had  never  given  a  thought  to  since  coming 
into  the  hills  suddenly  thrust  itself  into  the 
calm  of  my  isolation  and  made  me  afraid. 
The  violets  fell  from  my  fingers.  I  buried 
my  face  in  my  hands. 

'T'HAT  evening  when  I  went  in  to  supper, 
the  cook  was  in  a  cheerful  mood  be- 
cause the  long-looked-for  provision  train 
had  arrived.  As  usual,  a  prospector  had 
drifted  in  with  it.  He  sat  with  hungry,  ex- 
pectant eyes  fixed  on  the  table.  Right  then 
and  there  I  made  up  my  mind  to  become  a 
treasure-seeker  too.  I  knew  I  could  find  it 
if  I  went  about  it  right.  Not  in  the  ground, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  and  women 
who  know  the  hills. 

I  went  over  and  sat  down  beside  the 
weatherbeaten  trail  sniffer. 

"Any  luck?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  see,  ma'am,  I  ain't 
hardly  had  time  yet.  Ain't  been  in  these 
parts  only  nine  years,  and  I  spent  about 
four  years  huntin'  my  burro,  and  another 
good  three  years  lacin'  up  my  boots.  But 
what's  the  sense  in  rushin'.  The  hills  is  full 
of  the  yellow  peril,  and  some  day  I'm  going 
to  run  into  a  streak  of  it  a  foot  wide,  and 
then  it's  me  for  'Frisco  fog  and  julips." 

"Do  you  know  the  country  around  here 
very  well?"  I  asked. 

"Do  I  know  it !  Why,  bless  your  little 
heart,  I  know  it  like  a  lizzard  knows  a 
stone  pile." 

"Then  you  can  tell  me  what  I  want  to 
know,"  I  said,  and  asked  him  about  the 
three  pine  trees. 


A  sudden  change  came  over  his  face. 
The  miner  will  talk  by  the  hour  about  the 
future,  but  he  buries  the  past  deep  down. 

He  shook  his  head.  "There's  a  long  story 
to  that,"  he  said,  "and  it's  all  over  and  past, 
so  what's  the  use  talking  about  it  now  ?"  He 
sat  with  his  rough  hands  clasped  between  his 
knees,  his  eyes  fixed.  "Poor  old  Red  Mac- 
Leod," he  mused.  "There  is  one  man  who 
won't  ever  forget  the  hills.  They  were,  as 
the  saying  goes,  the  mill  of  the  gods  for 
him,  and  they  sure  did  grind  exceedin'  fine." 

"Come  to  supper !"  shouted  Bailey  the 
shift  boss. 

That  evening  when  we  were  alone  in  our 
adobe  house,  Jim  looked  at  me  searchingly. 

"What's  the  matter,"  he  asked;  "are  you 
tired?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "I'm  just  thinking.  I  went 
across  the  arroyo  to-day  and  looked  behind 
the  three  pine  trees.  Jim  brought  his  fist 
down  on  the  table  with  a  bang. 

"That  young  scamp  Arizoto  took  you 
over  there,"  he  burst  out.  "I'll  tan  his  hide 
for  that.  I  hoped  you  would  never  know 
about  the  place." 

'T'HE  prospector  started  to  tell  me  the 
t*-  story,"  I  said.  "I  wanted  to  hear  it 
all,  and  I  did.  I  heard  it  first  from  one  and 
then  from  another,  and  no  two  ever  told  it 
alike.  Some  said  it  was  a  good  joke  on 
Red  MacLeod,  while  others  were  of  the 
opinion  that  Benson  Williams  ought  to  have 
been  shot  on  sight.  Others  again  blamed 
the  woman  who  ran  the  lives  of  the  two 
men  through  the  crusher  of  experience,  and 
said  that  if  she  hadn't  been  a  fool — but  I 
am  going  to  tell  the  story  in  my  own  way, 
the  way  it  formed  in  my  mind  during  the 
long,  lonely  hours  when  I  sat  under  my 
favorite  manzonita  bush  beside  the  trail. 

When  David  MacLeod  came  into  the 
hills,  the  men  promptly  called  him  "Red," 
because  he  had  a  shock  of  vivid  red  hair. 
He  also  had  a  withered  leg  that  made  him 
walk  with  a  dragging  limp.  "Most  of  the 
MacLeods  have  it,"  he  explained.  "It  skips 
a  generation  once  in  a  while,  but  I  didn't 
come  in  for  the  skip."  He  was  rather 
proud  of  his  deformity — he  was  that  kind 
of  a  man.  Benson.  Williams  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent stamp.  He  had  a  thin,  sharp- 
featured  face,  with  a  firm  chin,  and  stead- 
fast eyes  that  seemed  to  have  golden  lights 
in  them  when  he  got  excited. 

When  his  lungs  gave  out  in  the  city  ofr 
fice,  the  Company  sent  him  to  look  after  an 
abandoned  claim.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to 
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realize  that  he  was  a  doomed  man ;  when  he 
did  he  fought  it  out  with  himself,  grimly  and 
alone.  When  he  rode  into  the  nearest  camp 
and  slipped  exhausted  from  his  horse  he 
would  smilingly  wipe  the  flecks  of  pink  foam 
from  his  lips  and  joke  about  his  condition 
with  the  boys.  They  all  liked  Benson  Wil- 
liams. "He's  going  to  die  game  !"  they  told 
each  other  admiringly.  Not  a  soul  guessed 
the  fight  he  was  going  through  until  David 
MacLeod's  wife,  Annie,  came  into  the  camp. 
She  saw  how  things  were  with  him  at  a 
glance  and  her  soft  eyes  deepened.  "Poor 
chap,"  she  said  to  Red;  "don't  you  laugh 
when  he  jokes  about  himself.  He  does  that 
like  a  wounded  beast  sometimes  bites  itself." 

"It's  right  funny,"  said  Red,  "the  way  he 
talks  about  his  blood-spittin'  spells." 

"But  please  don't  laugh,  David,"  pleaded 
Annie. 

SHE  was  a  frail,  pretty  little  thing  with  a 
joyous  nature  that  even  Red's  surly 
moods  could  not  squelch.  She  believed  in 
him  as  firmly  as  he  believed  in  himself,  and 
that,  in  the  words  of  Bailey,  the  shift  boss, 
"was  going  some." 

MacLeod  came  into  the  hills  firmly  con- 
vinced that  they  had  been  hoarding  their 
treasure  for  centuries  awaiting  his  coming. 
"Now  you  will  see  something  doing,"  he 
said.  The  men  laughed  at  him  behind  his 
back — all  excepting  Benson  Williams. 

"That's  the  sort,"  said  Benson,  "that  go 
up  in  the  air  at  the  first  show  of  success, 
and  are  down  and  out  at  the  first  sign  of 
failure,  but  that  kind  will  sometimes  accom- 
plish wonders  just  through  spite.  They 
have  the  I'll  show  you  makeup." 

When  MacLeod  had  been  in  the  camp  a 
while  he  dickered  a  Mexican  out  of  a  two- 
room  adobe  and  Annie  set  about  making  a 
home.  She  was  one  of  those  women  who 
can  make  a  real  home  out  of  almost  any 
place.  She  covered  the  dirt  floors  with  In- 
dian blankets,  and  hung  the  adobe  walls 
with  bright  serapes.  She  collected  tin  cans 
and  ollas  and  filled  them  with  ferns  and 
flowers  from  the  arroyos.  She  made  the 
kind  of  place  men  liked  to  wash  up  for,  and 
put  their  coats  on  to  go  to.  Red  liked  com- 
pany, and  he  liked  Benson  Williams  best  of 
all,  probably  because  he  always  listened  pa- 
tiently to  his  bragging  talk.  Red  was  proud 
of  Annie's  accomplishment  in  home  making 
and  liked  to  show  it  off,  but  he  never  let 
Annie  see  it.  He  used  to  tease  her  about 
her  efforts  in  a  mean,  sarcastic  little  way  he 
had,  and  secretly  mistook  for  a  sense  of 


humor.  If  hurt  tears  came  into  her  eyes  he 
was  not  the  man  to  see  them,  but  Benson 
Williams  was.  Benson  came  to  spend  most 
of  his  evenings  in  Red's  shack.  He  sat  pa- 
tiently listening  to  Red's  conversation  about 
the  big  things  he  intended  to  do,  but  his  mind 
was  on  the  little  figure  curled  up  on  a  bright 
blanket,  with  the  flames  of  the  fire  in  the 
stone  fireplace  flickering  over  her  wistful 
face;  and  as  the  days  passed  he  began  to 
realize  that  his  heart  hadn't  withered  up 
like  his  lungs.  Riding  home  in  the  starlight 
he  would  take  himself  to  task. 

"Why  not,"  he  told  himself.  "It  can't 
hurt  her  to  love  her;  she  will  never  know, 
and  it  wouldn't  matter  to  her  if  she  did. 
But  at  least  I've  got  this  much  out  of  life — 
I  know  now  what  it  is  that  men  live  for, 
and  die  for.   I'm  going  out  knowing!" 

A  FTER  MacLeod  had  worked  his  pros- 
pect  for  about  six  months  his  en- 
thusiasm began  to  wane.  He  told  Benson 
Williams  his  troubles.  "I  have  begun  to 
think,"  he  said,  "that  this  mining  business 
is  a  damned  fake." 

"You  have  a  good  prospect,"  Benson  told 
him,  "stick  to  it." 

"What's  the  use?"  said  Red.  "I've 
worked  like  a  dog  and  what  have  I  got  to 
show  for  it?  Nothing  but  a  pile  of  dirt. 
I'm  sick  and  tired  of  the  whole  business." 

Annie  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  disap- 
pointment, and  listen  to  his  complaints  un- 
til she  too  became  moody  and  restless. 

Red  noticed  the  change  in  her  and 
fretted.  "What's  the  matter  with  you,  any- 
how?" he  complained.  "Haven't /I  got 
worries  enough  without  having  you  mope 
about?    What  ails  you?" 

"Oh !  David,"  Annie  defended  herself, 
"I  can't  help  it,  I'm  so  lonely." 

"Lonely !"  echoed  Red.  "Don't  you  see 
people  every  day,  and  haven't  you  got  a 
comfortable  house?" 

"Yes,"  admitted  Annie;  "but  Davey — I 
can't  help  it,  sometimes  I  feel  so — tell  me, 
you  love  me,  don't  you,  Davey?" 

"Of  course  I  love  you,"  he  snapped. 
"There,  don't  sniffle  about  it.  Hurry  up  and 
get  supper;  Benson  is  coming  over,  I  ex- 
pect." 

At  that  Annie's  face  and  heart  lit  up,  and 
she  hurried  out  into  her  little  scrap  of  a 
garden  to  pluck  a  few  larkspurs.  Benson* 
always  noticed — always  understood. 

Toward  spring  Red  ran  into  a  stratum  of 
lime  rock,  and  as  the  days  went  by,  showing 
no  change,  his  nerves  wore  to  a  raw  -edge. 
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He  fretted  if  Benson  Williams  failed  to 
come  over  every  night. 

"I  get  worried  when  I  sit  alone,"  he  told 
him. 

"But  there  is  Annie,"  said  Williams. 
"Hell  !"  snarled  Red,  "women  don't  count. 
You  can't  get  any  consolation  out  of  them." 


ENSON  WILLIAMS  felt  his  breath 
coming  fast.    "Do  you  ever  stop  to 


think  what  it  means  to  her  to  be  shut  away 
from  the  world  in  a  place  like  this?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Red.  "It  means  that 
she  is  having  a  darned  easy  time  of  it." 

"God!  but  you're  hard,"  said  Williams. 
"Why  don't  you  let  her  see  how  much  you 
think  of  her?" 

Red  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  filled  his 
pipe.    "That  ain't  my  way,"  he  said. 

One  day,  after  the  spring  rains  had  set 
in  and  filled  some  of  the  arroyos,  shutting 
off  many  of  the  lower  camps,  Benson  Wil- 
liams, on  his  way  to  Red's  mine,  saw  Annie 
walking  down  the  trail  beside  the  stream. 
Presently  she  started  across,  jumping  from 
one  boulder  to  another.  When  she  got  to 
the  middle  of  the  stream  the  boulder  she 
was  standing  on  began  to  rock  and  sway. 
Benson  Williams  ran  to  her,  wading  through 
the  shallow  water.  Then,  without  warning, 
Benson  Williams  let  go  of  himself.  He 
looked  at  her  as  she  stood  facing  him  on 
the  swaying  stone;  the  next  instant  he  had 
her  in  his  arms,  gasping  and  sobbing,  hold- 
ing her  against  his  breast.  For  a  moment 
he  held  her  with  the  waters  swirling  around 
his  feet,  then  he  carried  her  to  the  shore 
and  put  her  down  gently  as  if  she  were  a 
child. 

"You  know  now — Annie,"  he  said. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  her  larkspur- 
colored  eyes.  "Benson,"  she  said,  "knowing 
is  going  to  make  a  better  woman  of  me.  I 
will  be  a  better  wife  to  David.  A  woman 
can  put  up  with  anything  when  she  knows 
that  some  one  loves  her." 

When  they  reached  the  house,  Benson 
took  her  hands  and  looked  into  her  eyes. 
"This  is  good-by,  little  girl,"  he  said,  "I 
must  not  see  you  again.  We  both  know,  and 
it  is  going  to  help  us  to  live  right,  and — die 
right.  In  a  few  days  the  arroyos  will  be 
flooded — that  will  be  my  excuse  for  staying 
away.  By  summer  things  may  be  different 
— nothing  ever  stays  the  same." 

She  laid  her  cheek  against  his  thin  hand. 

"Benson,  my  life  will  be  different  after 
this ;  I  am  going  to  make  something  out 


of  it.  Oh !  Benson,  life  is  a  wonderful 
thing — too  wonderful  to  waste." 

Benson  Williams  laid  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  her  fore- 
head. 

"Good-by,  little  girl,"  he  said. 

At  that  moment  Red  MacLeod  and  Bailey 
came  into  the  open  door. 

"When  Red  went  up  to  the  two,"  said 
Bailey,  "I  could  no  more  hear  his  step  than 
if  he  was  a  padded-footed  puma.  But  then 
I  expect  my  own  heart  was  thumping  some, 
I  sure  was  taken  back,  I  never  would  have 
believed  it  of  Annie  MacLeod." 

"D  ED  looked  Benson  Williams  up  and 
down  with  a  glance  that  flamed  like 
heat  lightning.  "It's  no  use  killing  you"  he 
snarled.  "But,  so  help  me  God !  I'll  kill 
her  if  you  don't  get  her  out  of  my  sight 
quick."  He  reached  around  for  his  re- 
volver.   Annie  sprang  toward  him. 

"David !"  she  screamed,  "you  know  I'm  a 
good  woman — you  know  it !"  He  struck 
away  her  hand  with  an  oath.  Benson  Wil- 
liams put  her  behind  him,  and  faced  the 
other  calmly. 

"You  know  she  is  telling  the  truth,"  he 
said.  "You  know  it,  but  you  won't  believe 
it.  I  can't  explain  to  you — you  wouldn't 
understand  if  I  did.  Man  alive,  can't  you 
see  that  I  can't  harm  her,  that  I  couldn't 
hurt  her  because  I  love  her!" 

Red  gasped  for  breath.  "Get  her  out  of 
here  quick,"  he  choked,  "before  I  let  go 
and  kill  you  both  !" 

Well,  the  end  of  it  was  that  Benson  Wil- 
liams took  Annie  with  him  when  he  left  the 
house.  Bailey  said  that  MacLeod  shook  his 
fist  after  them  and  shouted  like  a  mad  man. 

"Just  you  wait,"  he  raved;  "I'm  going  to 
make  my  stake.  I'm  going  to  strike  it  rich 
yet.  God !  won't  it  be  sweet  to  think  of  you 
out  here  with  no  one  to  look  after  you 
when  he's  dead !  That  will  be  worth  work- 
ing for.  That  is  going  to  be  my  way  of  get- 
ting even !" 

After  Benson  Williams  took  Annie  away 
he  was  cut  off  from  the  other  camps  by  the 
spring  rains,  and  also  by  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  for  there  is  a  code  of  honor  even 
out  there,  and  Benson  by  his  act  had  cut 
himself  off  from  the  rest. 

David  MacLeod  worked  like  a  man  pos- 
sessed, as  indeed  he  was.  Bailey,  who  had 
read  some  in  his  time,  used  to  look  at  him 
and  mutter: 

"No  feet  so  swift,  no  arm  so  long,  as  his 
who  treasures  up  a  wrong." 
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When  Red  was  in  his  cups,  which  sel- 
dom happened,  he  used  to  tell  about  the 
good  showing  the  mine  was  making. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "by  the  looks  of  things 
it  won't  be  long  before  that  hole  in  the 
ground  will  bring  me  a  cool  two  hundred 
thousand — two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ! 
that's  my  price,  not  a  cent  less.  When  I 
get  it  I'm  going  down  and  show  Annie  what 
she  has  missed.  That  lunger  can't  hold  out 
much  longer  and  then  won't  she  have  a  fine 
time  out  here  alone  !  When  I'm  living  rich, 
and  she  is  starving  out  here  away  from 
everybody,  she'll  remember  that  Dave  Mac- 
Leod keeps  his  word  and  he  promised  her 
he'd  get  even.    Fill  up,  lads ;  drink  deep !" 

A  LMOST  two  years  went  by.-  Benson 
Williams  kept  away  from  the  other 
camps — no  one  saw  Annie.  Then  one  day 
David  MacLeod  made  his  big  strike.  With- 
in two  months  a  Company  bought  him  out 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  When 
that  happened  every  one  began  to  think 
about  Benson  Williams  and  the  woman. 

A  few  days-after  the  news  of  Red's  good 
fortune  became  known  through  the  camps, 
Benson  Williams  rode  in  for  the  first  time 
since  he  took  Annie  away.  He  was  wasted 
away  almost  beyond  recognition. 

"MacLeod,"  he  said,  "I  guess  you  are 
about  ready  to  quit  the  hills,  and  I  am  about 
ready  to  quit  the  world,  but  before  we  go 
there  is  something  to  be  settled." 

Red's  whole  body  stiffened.  "You  bet 
there  is !"  he  said. 

"Come  along  with  me,"  said  Williams. 

Red  sprang  into  his  saddle.  Bailey  fol- 
lowed suit.    "I'm  going,  too,"  he  called. 

Benson  Williams  led  the  way  until  they 
came  to  the  lower  arroyo,  there  he  got  off 
his  horse.  "This  way,"  he  said,  and  began 
to  clamber  down  the  ravine. 

Benson  went  on  till  he  came  to  the  three 
pine  trees ;  he  drew  back  the  branches. 
"That's  where  she's  been  for  almost  two 
years,"  he  said. 

ED  looked,  and  staggered  back.  Be- 
hind  the  trees  was  a  grave  with  a 
headstone  bearing  Annie's  name  and  the 
date  of  her  death.  "She  died  when  the 
baby  came,"  said  Williams.  "That  was  six 
months  after  she  left  you.  You  can't  deny 
him  like  you  did  her,  Red.  He  is  you  all 
over  again  from  his  little  red  head  to  his 
poor  withered  leg.  I  promised  Annie  I 
would  do  the  best  I  could  for  him;  I  knew 
I  couldn't  do  much  myself,  but  I  could  make 


you  work.  I  made  hate  drive  you  on — you 
never  would  have  kept  at  it  for  any  other 
reason,  and  now  you  have  made  your  stake 
and  you've  got  to  take  care  of  him." 

Benson  Williams  began  to  sway — he  was 
at  the  end  of  his  strength. 

"David,"  he  gasped,  "she  was  a  good 
woman— as  a  dying  man  I  swear  it — she 
was  good  while  she  lived  with  you,  and  she 
stayed  good !" 

"Look  after  him,"  said  Red  to  Bailey,  and 
started  down  the  ravine.  When  he  came  in 
sight  again  he  was  riding  hard  along  the 
trail  leading  out. 

Somehow  Bailey  got  Benson  Williams 
down  the  ravine,  and  onto  his  horse,  and 
together  they  went  back  to  Benson's  camp. 
It  was  a  clean,  comfortable  place,  and 
Bailey  noticed  that  the  room  was  full  of 
homemade  toys  for  the  child.  The  little 
fellow  was  sitting  in  an  old  Indian  woman's 
lap;  he  crooned  happily  at  Benson. 

"Lordy !"  said  Bailey,  "if  it  ain't  old  Red 
all  over  again !  I  wonder  if  the  scamp  has 
lit  out  without  setting  eyes  on  the  poor  mite." 

After  he  got  Benson  to  bed  he  sat  down 
and  waited.  The  old  Indian  woman  put  the 
child  in  its  cot  and  left.  The  shadows 
deepened  in  the  arroyo.  Night  fell.  Bailey 
lit  a  candle,  gave  the  sick  man  a  drink,  and 
again  sat  down  to  wait.  Toward  midnight 
Benson  called  him. 

"Bailey,"  he  whispered,  "I've  made  a 
failure  of  everything  except  one.  I  loved 
one  woman,  and  I  loved  her  right." 

rpOWARD  dawn  Bailey  started  up.  Ben- 

son  was  calling  him. 

"I  hear  some  one  coming  down  the  trail  \" 
he  said  excitedly.  A  few  minutes  after 
David  MacLeod  and  the  only  physician  in 
those  parts  came  into  the  room. 

"There  he  is,"  said  David,  pointing  to  the 
bed  where  Benson  lay  panting. 

"I  want  you  to  do  all  you  can  for  him. 
Make  him  comfortable,  do  you  hear?  If 
there  is  anything  we  can  get  that  will  help, 
we  will  get  it." 

He  turned  to  the  bed.  "Listen,  Ben,  when 
I  was  working  away  like  mad  it  used  to  come 
over  me  that  I  was  just  like  those  rocks — 
hard !  hard !  hard !  Down  in  my  heart  I 
knew  that  I  hadn't  done  right.  Sometimes  I 
used  to  feel  like  going  down  to  where  you 
two  were  hiding  and  tell  you  that — but 
what's  the  use  .  .  .  it's  too  late  now.  Go  to 
sleep,  Ben;  we  won't  talk  about  it  again; 
we'll  be  together  from  now  on,  you  and  me 
and  the  little  fellow — to  the  end  of  the  trail." 


Albert  Otis 


IN  the  glass-enclosed  deck  of  the  Nep- 
tuna,  one  of  the  I  and  O's  biggest  lin- 
ers sailing  from  Adelaide  to  Nagasaki 
via  Guam,  Harry  Franklin,  alias  Archie 
Martin,  alias  Samuel  Wilkins,  and  alias 
other  noms  de  guerre  too  numerous  to  be 
recorded  here,  sat  buried  in  the  pages  of 
The  Conservative  Monthly.  He  was 
young,  broad-shouldered,  tastefully  dressed 
in  gray  tweed,  and  shod  with  the  care  which 
only  educated  men  give  their  feet.  He  had 
a  high,  well-shaped  forehead,  a  stern,  stu- 
dious mouth  and  a  straight,  liberal  nose. 
No  one  would  have  taken  him  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  against  which  laws 
are  passed  and  upon  which  modern  moral- 
ists heap  anathemas.  He  had  the  air  and 
appearance  of  an  Englishman  of  the  better 
class,  though  when  he  spoke  it  was  with  a 
slight  nasal  drawl  which  marked  him  as  an 
American. 

Franklin  was  not  going  to  Nagasaki  hap- 
hazardly, nor  yet  merely  to  visit  that  ancient 
city.  There  was  method  in  his  direction. 
At  Honolulu  he  had  been  undecided  as  to 
his  next  residence,  but  he  had  received  a 
cablegram  from  Woo  Ching  Fang,  which 
determined  him.  The  message  had  been 
brief  and  to  the  outsider  would  have  meant 
little.  It  said:  "Mackinlay.  Rich  father. 
Ruined  girl.  Year's  absence  in  Europe. 
Cook's  tour.   Nagasaki  August." 

To  Franklin  its  meaning  was  clear.  A 
Mr.  Mackinlay,  whose  father  was  rich,  had 
compromised  a  girl,  and,  either  through 
personal  initiative  or  by  the  advice  of  his 
father,  had  gone  abroad  on  a  Cook's  tour,  to 
be  gone  a  year,  while  the  affair  should  blow 
over.  He  was  due  at  Nagasaki  sometime  in 
August.    These  details  had  come  to  Mr. 


Fang  through  one  of  those  thousand  under- 
ground channels,  most  of  which  led  sooner 
or  later  to  that  shrewd  Chinaman's  estab- 
lishment in  Los  Angeles;  and  Mr.  Fang, 
knowing  Franklin's  code  of  ethics,  had 
cabled  him  the  particulars,  thinking  they 
might  inspire  him  to  action. 

XJARRY  FRANKLIN,  though  legally  a 
crook,  had  a  quixotic  strain  in  his 
nature,  which  withheld  him  from  using  his 
talents  on  any  one  inherently  honorable. 
Only  those  members  of  society  who  de- 
served retribution  or  were  dishonest  had 
aught  to  fear  from  his  machinations.  The 
young  man  had  embraced  a  criminal  life  as 
one  embraces  romance — for  the  adventure 
and  danger  and  excitement  attached  there- 
to. The  game,  and  not  the  results,  appealed 
to  him. 

Now  a  man  like  Mackinlay,  who  would 
desert  a  girl  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
his  own  act,  was  no  better  in  Franklin's 
eyes  than  any  criminal  escaping  from  jus- 
tice. Mr.  Fang  knew  this  before  he  cabled; 
and  so  Franklin,  who  had  been  in  Honolulu, 
determined  to  seek  this  Mr.  Mackinlay's  ac- 
quaintance, and  to  administer  a  justice 
which  a  busy  and  whimsical  fate  might 
have  overlooked. 

This  midsummer  day,  as  he  sat  studiously 
plowing  through  his  magazine,  he  was 
unaware  that  a  girl  was  approaching  him 
from  behind.  Playfully  she  placed  her 
small  conical  hands  over  his  eyes  and  whis- 
pered something  trivial  in  his  ear.  Frank- 
lin removed  her  hands  firmly  and  then 
kissed  them.  She  was  young — to  be  exact, 
only  nineteen;  but  her  simple,  girlish  man- 
ner of  dressing  made  her  appear  even  less. 
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She  was  small  and  slender,  and  her  delicate 
face  was  marked  with  unusual  beauty.  Her 
features  were  at  once  tender  and  exotic, 
this  latter  characteristic  being  emphasized 
by  the  thick,  black  curls  which  seemed  to 
swathe  her  face  like  a  heavy  oval  frame. 

''Why  don't  you  put  down  your  book, 
Harry,"  she  remonstrated  gently,  "and  play 
quoits  with  me,  or  deck  hockey?  You've 
done  nothing  but  read  ever  since  we've  been 
together.  I  don't  feel  like  a  bride  at  all, 
but  like  an  old  married  woman."  She 
looked  at  his  magazine.  "And  what  a  book  ! 
I  wouldn't  feel  so  bad  if  you  read  something 
interesting.  You  know,  I  have  some  of 
those  novels  and  plays  you  made  me  study." 

"I'm  reading  this  for  a  purpose  just  now," 
the  man  answered  kindly.  "I'd  explain  it  to 
you,  but  I  don't  think  you'd  understand  it." 

The  girl  took  a  chair  by  his  side  and  said 
nothing.  Presently  Franklin  leaned  for- 
ward and  touched  the  shoulder  of  a  man 
sitting  near  him. 

"Listen  to  this,  Red,"  he  remarked. 

The  man  addressed  turned  round.  He 
was  stocky,  obviously  Jewish,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  having  just  come  into  a  for- 
tune. His  rings  were  large;  his  cravat  pin 
was  conspicuous ;  and  his  clothes  proclaimed 
his  primitive  delight  in  the  colorful  and 
outlandish. 

TJRANKLIN  pointed  to  the  article  he  was 
reading — "The  Fetish  of  Chivalry  in 
America."  "Here's  a  bit  of  genuine  social 
criticism/'  he  announced.  Then  he  read 
aloud :  "  This  spurious  and  extravagant 
chivalry  resolves  itself  upon  inspection  into 
a  temperamental  weakness.  It  could  only 
exist  in  a  country  where  abnormal  condi- 
tions have  brought  about  a  misconception 
of  the  functioning  elements  of  women. 
However,  American  chivalry,  despite  its 
manifest  hypocrisy,  constitutes  that  na- 
tion's chief  point  of  vulnerability.'" 

"That's  worth  thinking  about,"  Franklin 
commented,  noticing  the  puzzled  look  in  his 
listener's  face.  "Do  you  realize,"  he  went 
on,  "that  nearly  every  law  is  built  on  chiv- 
alry? That's  why  a  woman  always  has  the 
advantage  in  court.  That's  the  reason  she 
never  gets  the  death  sentence.  It  accounts 
for  nine-tenths  of  all  alimony.  That's  what 
makes  men  get  up  in  street  cars,  and  work 
all  day  in  offices  to  furnish  women  with  lux- 
uries. The  American,  more  than  any  one 
else,  has  chivalry  drummed  in  him  from  the 
day  he's  born.  There's  no  kid  in  America 
who  hasn't  been  thrashed  some  time  or  an- 


other for  not  being  chivalrous.  He' 
cated  along  with  girls,  and  has  wonu 
teachers.   The  American  man  is  little 
than  a  slave  to  women.    That's  chi 
But  that's  not  all.   Women  are  taugh; 
to  use  this  weapon  of  chivalry.  Tl 
schooled  in  its  psychology  from  inf 
Writh  it  they  obtain  luxuries  and  all 
of  privileges.    They  make  a  man  1 
them  because  of  it,  and  take  everythii 
has  with  it  afterwards.    If  he  momen 
refuses  to  be  victimized,  there's  your  b 
of  promise  award — another  act  of  chiv 

Franklin  looked  at  the  man  opposit 
laughed  ironically. 

"We  are  called  crooks,"  he  scoffed  fi 
"We  make  a  profession  of  getting 
people's  money.  We're  supposed  t 
shrewd.  But,  Red,  there  isn't  a  good 
ing  debutante  seventeen  years  old 
couldn't  teach  us  wisdom.  Chivalry !  r. 
their  open  sesame." 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ab( 
Harry  ?"  the  other  man  asked. 

"I'm  going  to  study  the  habits  o 
debutante,"  Franklin  informed  him.  ' 
you  take  Lil  into  the  smoking-room  an< 
her  a  lemonade  with  a  cherry  in  it, 
I  meditate  a  little  on  the  eternal  femi: 

A  YOUNG  couple  sat  in  the  little 
shaded  room  which  led  into  the 
sun  parlor  of  the  Grand  Komura  Hr 
Nagasaki.  From  the  distance  the  h 
the  docks  and  the  whine  of  the  steam  c 
on  the  hotaba  drifted  faintly  throug 
heat  that  danced  and  shivered  outsic 
closed  amada.     Beyond  the  door  \ 
long-robed  servitors  on  noiseless  feet, 
ing  and  carrying  trays  through  tL 
shadows  of  the  great  hallways. 

The  girl  was  speaking,  and  her  yq'v  \ 
soft  and  caressing.  Now  and  aga:  j 
sound  of  it  would  die  away  as  if  sly  q 
too  timid  to  continue.  Finally  she 
up  into  the  tense  face  of  the  young  I 
her  side. 

"And  what  will  Auntie  say  wh  j; 

hears  that  I've  "  she  halted  co. 

and  a  faint  flush  passed  over  her  lit 
face  encircled  by  close  black  curls.    ,  ^ 

"That  you,"  the  young  man  supple:., 
taking  her  hand  tentatively,  "have  ma 
the  happiest  and  proudest  man  til 
world  ?"  )r 

"But,"  admonished  the  girl.  "I  hjl 
given  my  promise  yet."  The  young  I 
face  fell,  and  because  he  looked  so  cr  e< 
she  hastened  to  add:    "It  isn't — beca^ 
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you  very  much.  It's  such  a  big 
gh.    It  would  be  such  a  change 

rse,"  replied  the  young  man  sym- 
y,  ''it  means  a  great  deal  for  you 
your  old  life.  There  are  years  of 
ahead  of  me  before  I  can  give 
;hing  I'd  like  to.  But  after  all," 
i,  "the  glamour  of  the  stage  has  a 
rith  these  other  men's  interest  in 
l  though  they  can  give  you  every- 
e  way  of  luxury,  I'm  not  so  sure 
)n  loving  and  respecting  you  as  I 

turned  her  head  away  stiffly,  as 

i  me,"  he  pleaded,  seeing  her  dis- 
'but  sometimes  I  feel  that  your 
rt  is  wrapped  up  in  your  stage 
hat  it  blinds  you  to  the  true  state 


1  softened  again.  "You  should 
to  hold  your  temper  a  little; 
*hink  so,  dear?"  she  asked  him. 
mean  anything  to  you  that  I've 
n-erv  minute  of  my  time  since  I 
•e?" 

5  everything,"  he  hastened  to  as- 
hy are  you  so  unfair?"  There 

of  injury  in  her  tone.  "Why 
hink  that  an  actress  is  different 
'women — that  they're  not  quite 
'haps — that  they  can  be  treated 
>urtesy  ?    I  liked  you  because  I 

"were  different,  but  lately  you've 
;lhat  make  me  wonder  whether 
ike  the  others." 

if  you  say  that,  Aileen?"  the 
protested  earnestly.    "You  are 
fi4  to  me,   and  you  know  it. 
| 'at  you  for  my  wife  if  I  thought 
*e  kind  of  woman  that  people 
actresses  are?    I  know  what 
red  from  managers  and  others 
zd.    That's  why  I  want  to  pro- 
m  them.    I  want  to  take  you 
i  all.   Aileen,  say  you'll  marry 

esitated  a  fraction  of  a  minute, 
>ped  her  hand  in  his. 
a<jf  man  was  Percival  Mackinlay, 
partner  in  the  Mackinlay- 
ry  Goods  Company  of  Clinton, 
ppearance  he  was  not  unlike 
rous  middle-west  youths.  He 
essive  bearing,  a  swagger  that 
uine,  and  though  his  manner 


1 


was  indicative  of  a  profound  and  over- 
bearing conceit,  his  gaze  lacked  frankness 
and  directness.  His  mouth  was  small  and 
his  lips  were  thin  and  compressed.  His 
chin  was  broad  and  his  hair  was  closely 
cropped. 

"I  know  that  type  well,"  Franklin  had 
remarked  to  Bernheim.  "America  has  pro- 
duced many  of  his  sort.  When  he's  older 
he'll  grind  his  employees  down,  and  con- 
tribute ostentatiously  to  charities.  He's  re- 
liable only  in  so  far  as  it  answers  his  pur- 
pose. Already  he  has  run  away  and  left  a 
girl  in  the  lurch,  yet  I'd  warrant  he'd  be 
the  first  one  to  condemn  an  unfortunate 
woman.  He's  the  arch-hypocrite,  and  he's 
all  the  more  despicable  because  he's  the 
kind  that  convinces  himself  that  he's  right." 

"No  scruples  about  him,  then?"  Red  had 
asked.  Bernheim  always  half  expected 
some  fantastic  and  incomprehensible  quirk 
on  Franklin's  part  to  upset  their  plans. 

"No,  Red,"  Franklin  had  laughed.  "Mr. 
Mackinlay  needs  chastisement,  and  if  we 
give  it  to  him  my  conscience  will  be  clear." 

TT  had  been  three  weeks  since  Mackinlay 
had  met  Miss  Aileen  Aerschotte  at  the 
Grand  Komura  Hotel.  During  all  that  time 
he  had  been  ardently  attentive  to  her.  There 
had  been  others  at  the  hotel  who  solic- 
itously tried  to  win  favor  from  this  beauti- 
fully modeled  girl  who  had  come  to  Japan 
for  the  summer.  Most  conspicuous  among 
them  was  a  Mr.  Greenbaum,  an  aggressive 
and  somewhat  vulgar  Jew.  For  Mr.  Green- 
baum Mackinlay  had  an  instinctive  aver- 
sion. This  man  with  his  flashy  clothes,  his 
liberal  paunch  and  his  heavy  features,  rep- 
resented to  the  young  Ohioan  the  sort  of 
man  he  always  imagined  hovering  obnox- 
iously around  pretty  actresses. 

But  the  girl  on  all  occasions  had  given 
preference  to  Mackinlay.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  a  large  touring  party,  but  his 
ticket  was  sufficiently  liberal  to  allow  him 
any  personal  alterations  he  wished  to  make 
in  his  schedule.  Since  meeting  Miss  Aer- 
schotte he  had  chosen  to  remain  behind 
that  he  might  be  with  her.  Already  they 
had  visited  all  the  places  in  and  about  Naga- 
saki to  which  the  tourist  invariably  goes. 
They  had  drunk  tea  in  a  score  of  the  little 
houses  whose  names  had  appealed  to  their 
sense  of  romance — "The  Rising  Moon,"  "A 
Thousand  Cherry  Trees,"  "The  Magic 
Goldfish,"  and  the  much  frequented  "Old 
Nippon"  with  its  burning  senko  and  its 
delicious  teriyaki.    They  had  spent  many 
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afternoons  in  the  shade  of  the  Daibutsa 
Kamakura,  and  sipped  saki  in  the  exquisite 
lantern-hung  gardens  along  the  beach.  They 
had  ridden  in  rickshaws  through  the  less 
frequented  parts  of  the  town,  and  bought 
curios  in  the  old  Honchodori.  The  ro- 
mance of  the  East  had  thrown  its  magic 
mantle  around  them. 

/^\N  the  afternoon  of  his  first  day  at 
Nagasaki,  Mackinlay  had  met  a 
young  man  of  about  his  own  age,  a  com- 
panionable and  pleasant  American  also  on 
his  way  round  the  world.  Mackinlay  and 
his  new  companion,  Harry  Driscoll,  had 
liked  each  other  from  the  first.  It  had  been 
Driscoll  who  had  introduced  Mackinlay  to 
the  beautiful  Miss  Aerschotte,  and  for  a 
time  the  three  young  people  were  much  to- 
gether. But  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
Mackinlay's  interest  in  Miss  Aerschotte  was 
such  that  the  position  of  Driscoll  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  became  untenable.  He  ab- 
sented himself  diplomatically,  and  it  was 
only  la,te  at  night,  after  Miss  Aerschotte 
had  retired,  that  the  young  men  came  to- 
gether. But  their  friendship  moved  along 
steadily,  and  Driscoll  never  once  intimated 
that  he  resented  the  intrusion  of  Miss  Aer- 
schotte upon  their  plans  for  seeing  the 
sights  together. 

As  the  two  sat  together  on  the  evening 
when  the  young  woman  had  agreed  to  ac- 
cept Mackinlay's  proposal,  their  talk 
drifted  naturally  to  her. 

"You  know,  Mac,"  said  Driscoll,  "you 
don't  find  many  girls  like  her  on  the  stage. 
As  a  rule  they're  a  bad  lot.  But  you  can 
tell  right  away  that  she's  an  exception. 
I've  heard  a  great  deal  of  her  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  but  never  has  there  been 
a  scandal  breathed  against  her.  They  say 
she's  conscientiously  chaperoned  by  an  old 
maiden  Aunt  who  brings  her  to  the  theatre 
every  night  and  calls  for  her  after  every 
performance." 

"She  is  different,"  agreed  Mackinlay. 
"It's  remarkable,  too,  when  you  think  of 
all  a  girl  has  to  go  through  on  the  stage, 
and  of  the  rough  class  of  people  she  has  to 
associate  with." 

"It  certainly  is,"  responded  Driscoll. 
"And  it's  all  the  more  to  her  credit  too.  It 
shows  what  stuff*  she's  made  of.  I'd  bank 
my  last  dollar  on  the  girl." 

Mackinlay  smiled.  "That's  what  I've 
already  done,"  he  confessed  boastingly, 
throwing  out  his  chest  a  little.  "Miss  Aer- 
schotte is  going  to  marry  me." 


TT\RISCOLL  jumped  from  the  chair  and 
grasped  the  other  man  by  the  hand. 
"You  don't  say!"  he  exclaimed  warmly. 
"Congratulations!"  Then  after  a  pause: 
"I  hope  your  father  hasn't  a*ny  of  the  con- 
ventional prejudices  against  people  on  the 
stage." 

"He  won't  have  them  long,"  replied  the 
other  confidently.  "At  any  rate,  I'm  going 
to  marry  her  first  and  discuss  it  afterward." 
He  laughed.  "I'm  not  a  spring  chicken. 
I've  been  through  the  mill." 

"A  girl  like  that,"  remarked  Driscoll 
later  in  the  evening,  "deserves  all  the  chiv- 
alry and  respect  a  man  can  give  her — and 
even  more  than  other  women.  She's  always 
conscious  of  the  onus  attaching  to  her  pro- 
fession and  is  apt  to  take  any  lapse  of 
chivalry  more  keenly  than  she  might  other- 
wise." 

"You're     right,"     assented  Mackinlay 
thoughtfully. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  Mr.  Green- 
baum  was  Mackinlay's  particular  aversion 
during  the  latter's  courtship,  the  surrender 
of  Aileen  had  smoothed  over  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  men.  Mackinlay 
would  even  permit  Greenbaum  and  Aileen  f 
to  sit  together  for  short  intervals.    Now  m 
that  his  suit  had  proved  successful,  he  con- 
sidered  his   fiancee   impregnable   to  the 
blandishments  of  others.    It  even  turned 
out  that  Mackinlay's   leniency  permitted 
him  to  accept  an  invitation  for  himself  and 
Miss  Aerschotte  to  accompany  Greenbaum 
the  following  evening  on  a  visit  to  one  oim 
the  famous  Japanese  Monte  Carlos,  an  es-^aj 
tablishment  which,  like  the  "Moulin  Rouge" 
and  the  "Lapin  Agile"  in  Paris,  are  sup- 
ported almost  exclusively  by  the  English 
and  Americans. 

"You  may  want  to  try  your  luck,"  sug-» 
gested  Greenbaum  to  Mackinlay,  "so  don't  P 
forget  to  take  a  little  money.  They  say  11 
beginners  always  break  the  bank." 

"Do  they?"  exclaimed  little  Miss  Aer-« 
schotte.  "Won't  that  be  sport!"  SheH 
looked  smilingly  at  Mackinlay.  "Are  you« 
lucky?" 

"I'm  the  luckiest  man  in  the  world/'Pfl 
quoth  Mackinlay. 

"Then  bring  a  bunch  of  money,"  laughedff 
Greenbaum,  pretending  not  to  understand®  I 
the  significance  of  the  other's  remark. 

"How  much  shall  we  take?"  Mackinlay* 
asked  the  girl. 

"Well,"  put  in  Greenbaum,  "I'm  taking^ 
what  in  Christian  money  amounts  to  abou™|| 
three  thousand  dollars.    You  know  theseW 
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are  no  tin-horn  joints,  and  things  come 
high."  He  excused  himself  pleasantly,  and 
walked  away. 

.  When  they  were  alone,  the  girl  said,  "I 
wouldn't  take  as  much  as  that — not  over 
half  that  amount.  It's  foolish,  for  you 
might  lose  it." 


ACKINLAY'S  vanity  was  touched  by 
the  girl's  interest  and  solicitude,  but 


he  had  no  intention  of  appearing  small  in 
her  eyes.  "I'll  take  enough,  don't  worry," 
he  said  swaggeringly. 

The  next  day  being  Saturday,  Mackinlay 
went  early  to  the  bank  and  fortified  himself 
well  against  any  adverse  Fate  which  might 
await  him  that  evening.  He  felt  that  this 
was  no  time  for  economy.  Too  much  was 
at  stake;  and  he  thought  of  the  rich  men — 
even  of  Greenbaum,  in  fact — who  were 
eager  to  supplant  him  in  the  affections  of 
Miss  Aerschotte. 

That  evening  on  the  stroke  of  ten  Green- 
baum's  large  green  and  orange  touring  car 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Miss  Aer- 
schotte and  Mackinlay,  followed  by  Harry 
Driscoll  and  their  host,  arranged  them- 
selves in  the  spacious  tonneau.  The  pro- 
fessional guide,  hired  for  the  evening,  sat 
in  the  front  with  the  driver. 

The  party  drove  down  the  main  streets  of 
Nagasaki  and  out  through  its  suburbs. 
Then,  after  a  five-mile  stretch  of  moon- 
illumined  country-side  there  appeared  ahead 
of  them  a  large  pavilion,  brilliant  with  elec- 
tric lights  of  many  colors,  set  back  in  one 
of  those  luxurious  gardens  which  the  Japa- 
nese, better  than  any  other  people,  know 
how  to  organize. 

As  they  left  their  cloaks  and  hats  at  the 
door  they  noticed  about  them  many  of  their 
own  countrymen;  and  they  discovered  that 
the  employees  spoke  English.  Greenbaum 
thereupon  dismissed  his  guide,  as  his  chief 
duties  were  to  have  been  those  of  inter- 
preter, and  the  four  pleasure  seekers  moved 
forward  into  the  gaming  room.   They  stood 
around  the  roulette  table  for  a  while,  and 
Greenbaum  explained  to  Miss  Aerschotte 
and  Mackinlay  the  rules  of  the  games  and 
[the  methods  for  placing  their  money.  They 
■noticed,,  however,  that  wherever  they  went, 
■either  in  the  faro  room  or  the  baccarat 
Jroom  or  to  the  fan-tan  or  dice  tables,  the 
Ivisitors  were  losing  heavily. 

/GREENBAUM  drew  his  three  guests  to 
^  one  side  and  said  to  them  in  a  low 
/oice:    "Don't  play — not  for  a  while  any- 
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way,  I  want  to  try  something.  I  think  these 
tables  are  crooked." 

The  three  young  people  watched  Green- 
baum lay  sinall  wagers  on  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent games.  In  every  instance  they  saw 
Greenbaum's  money  go  into  the  coffers  of 
the  management. 

"It's  just  as  I  thought,"  he  said  surrep- 
titiously to  his  companions.  "You  haven't 
a  look-in  here.  Every  game  is  'fixed.'  It's 
an  outrage.  In  Europe  they'd  close  a  joint 
like  this  in  ten  minutes.  My  advice  to  you 
fellows  is  not  to  play." 

Driscoll  and  Mackinlay  looked  disap- 
pointed. 

"Furthermore,"  went  on  Greenbaum, 
"this  place  is  full  of  dips — that  is,  pick- 
pockets. I've  put  every  bit  of  jewelry  I've 
got  in  my  pocket  where  I  can  keep  my  hand 
on  it."  He  touched  his  outside  coat  pocket, 
and  his  listeners  noticed  that  his  diamond 
scarf  pin,  his  rings  and  his  jeweled  watch 
chain,  heretofore  so  conspicuous,  had  now 
disappeared. 

"But  I  want  to  play  something,  just  for  the 
fun  of  it,"  pleaded  Miss  Aerschotte,  pouting. 

Greenbaum  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but 
Mackinlay  and  Driscoll  humored  her.  They 
stood  by  the  roulette  table  for  a  few  min- 
utes selecting  the  numbers  and  watching 
the  ball  spin.  But  they  lost  regularly,  and 
the  girl  took  them  by  the  arm,  saying, 
"Come,  let's  go ;  Mr.  Greenbaum's  right." 

Their  host  then  suggested  supper,  and 
they  were  soon  seated  in  the  garden  be-, 
neath  the  roseate  glow  of  the  lanterns, 
drinking  merrily  and  sampling  appetizing 
oriental  dishes. 

Despite  the  disappointment  of  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  it  was  a  happy  party 
which,  two  hours  later,  when  the  kodzukai 
had  commenced  to  extinguish  the  twinkling 
lanterns,  started  homeward  in  the  moon- 
light. 

"What  a  glorious  night  for  driving !"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Aerschotte  ecstatically,  when 
the  little  squat  flower-covered  houses  of  the 
city's  suburbs  were  looming  ahead  of  them. 

rTyHE  words  were  scarcely  out  of  her 
A  mouth  when  the  machine  sputtered, 
gave  a  few  jerks,  and  came  to  an  abrupt 
standstill.  An  oath  escaped  Greenbaum, 
who  immediately  apologized  profusely.  The 
chauffeur  leaped  out  and  began  prying  into 
the  engine. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  demanded  Green- 
baum irritably,  coming  alongside  of  the 
driver. 
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"I  can't  tell  yet,"  responded  the  other, 
bringing  out  a  box  of  tools. 

Greenbaum  returned  to  the  tonneau  and 
began  offering  his  apologies  for  the  delay. 
He  intimated  that  the  evening  had  been  a 
failure  all  round.   He  was  volubly  contrite. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  chauffeur  looked  up 
hopelessly.  "It's  no  use,"  he  remarked. 
"The  machine'll  have  to  go  to  a  garage. 
I'm  very  sorry,  but  it's  not  my  fault." 

Greenbaum  stormed  furiously  and  threat- 
ened the  driver  until  he  was  interrupted  by 
Driscoll. 

"It's  all  right,  Greenbaum,"  the  young- 
man  said  palliatingly.  "We  can  get  a  cou- 
ple of  rickshaws  to  take  us  to  the  hotel." 

Greenbaum  quieted  down  and  ordered  the 
chauffeur  to  go  for  assistance. 

It  was  half  an  hour  later  when  the  chauf- 
feur returned  with  one  rickshaw.  He  ex- 
plained that  it  was  all  he  could  find  at  that 
hour  of  the  night.  His  sincerity  of  tone 
was  only  matched  by  his  humility. 

"Well,  we'll  have  to  make  the  best  of  it," 
Driscoll  commented  pleasantly.  "You  and 
Miss  Aerschotte  ride  home,"  he  said  to 
Greenbaum.  "Mackinlay  and  I'll  walk.  It's 
not  far,  and  the  weather's  tip-top." 

"I  wouldn't  think  of  it,"  Greenbaum  pro- 
tested. "I'm  to  blame,  and  I  should  be  the 
one  to  walk." 

But  the  two  younger  men  would  not  lis- 
ten to  him,  and  he  was  finally  persuaded  to 
abide  by  Driscoll's  original  suggestion. 

An  hour  later  the  two  pedestrians  arrived 
at  the  hotel,  the  chauffeur  having  remained 
behind  to  look  after  the  machine  till  morn- 
ing. Greenbaum  and  Aileen  were  waiting 
for  them  in  the  deserted  sun  parlor.  The 
four  sat  and  talked  for  a  while.  Then 
Greenbaum  with  renewed  apologies  retired. 
Driscoll  immediately  branched  out  on  ro- 
mantic tales  of  globe-trotting,  and  the  girl 
persuaded  one  of  the  night  porters  to  make 
them  some  tea. 

They  were  on  the  point  of  retiring  when 
heavy  footsteps  were  heard  descending  the 
stairs,  and  the  excited  voice  of  Greenbaum 
echoed  through  the  silent  halls. 

"Where  are  they?"  he  was  demanding  of 
the  dazed  night  clerk.    "Have  they  gone?" 

"V57TTHOUT  waiting  to  give  an  explan- 
ation  or  for  a  reply  even,  he  half 
ran  to  the  sun  parlor.  When  he  caught 
sight  of  the  three  young  people  he  sput- 
tered something,  but  seemed  unable  to 
speak.  His  face  was  red,  and  he  was  chok- 
ing with  anger. 


"So  !  There  you  are !"  he  managed  to 
roar  at  length,  shaking  his  fist.  "You 
thought  I  was  a  sucker,  did  you?"  He 
beckoned  frantically  to  the  night  clerk,  a 
young  Englishman  of  impeccable  manners, 
who  came  forward  hesitatingly  as  if  he 
scented  disaster. 

"Look  here,  young  man,"  Greenbaum  con- 
tinued excitedly,  "that  woman,  there" — he 
pointed  to  Aileen — "has  stolen  all  my  jew- 
elry. Now  I  want  you  to  get  the  police 
and  to  be  quick  about  it." 

Mackinlay  had  now  arisen.  He  was  in 
an  ungovernable  temper,  and  he  strode  for- 
ward and  faced  Greenbaum.  "You  take 
back  what  you  said,  or  I'll  wring  your 
neck."    His  voice  was  trembling. 

Greenbaum  was  not  to  be  frightened. 
"Don't  try  anything  on  me,  young  man," 
he  responded  in  a  tone  of  complete  self- 
possession.  "I  feel  sorry  for  you.  I  guess 
you've  been  taken  in  too." 

Mackinlay  clenched  his  fist  blusteringly, 
but  Driscoll  interfered.  "Don't  make  mat- 
ters any  worse,"  he  said  to  Mackinlay. 
"Wait  till  we  find  out  something  more  about 
it.    There'll  be  time." 

"There  may  be  some  mistake,"  the  night 
clerk  was  saying  to  Greenbaum.  He  was 
endeavoring  to  pursue  a  diplomatic  course. 

His  diplomacy,  however,  did  not  appeal  to 
Greenbaum.  "You  English,"  the  latter 
sneered,  "make  me  tired.  A  mistake?  Lis- 
ten. I'll  explain  something  to  you.  I  take 
these  people  here  out  for  a  pleasant  even- 
ing. I  put  all  my  jewelry  into  my  coat 
pocket  for  safety.  They  know  it.  On  the 
way  home  my  machine  breaks  down.  We 
can't  find  but  one  rickshaw.  I  get  in  it  and 
ride  home  alone  with  that  woman  there.  I 
get  to  the  hotel  and  she  excuses  herself  a 
minute  " 

"It  was  only  to  take  my  wraps  off,"  in- 
terposed the  girl. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  went  on  Greenbaum, 
"she  excuses  herself.  Then  later,  when  I 
go  to  bed,  my  pocket's  empty.  Now,  does 
that  sound  like  any  mistake?  You  get  the 
police,  like  I  told  you,  sonny,  and  if  there 
is  any  mistake,  it  won't  be  your  fault." 

rTrHE  clerk  turned  to  the  others.  "I'm 
very  sorry,"  he  said  apologetically, 
"but  there's  evidently  an  error.  Perhaps^ 
the  police  will  be  able  to  straighten  it  outA 
I  sincerely  hope  so."  He  left  the  room,  anjj 
in  a  moment  the  tinkle  of  the  telephone  bell 
was  heard. 

"I'll  get  even  with  you  for  this,  Greeni 
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baum,"  Mackinlay  threatened  indignantly. 
'You're  dealing  with  the  wrong  man  when 
you  deal  with  me." 

Greenbaum  appeared  not  to  notice  him. 
He  walked  deliberately  to  the  girl,  now  pale 
ind  speechless.  She  shrank  from  him  in 
error. 

"Now  look  here,  young  woman,"  he  said 
)atronizingly,  "in  a  few  minutes  the  po- 
ice'll  be  here.  But  if  you  want  to  turn  over 
he  stuff  to  me,  I'll  tell  'em  it's  all  a  mis- 
ake.  I'm  wise  to  your  little  game,  so  talk 
luick." 

Mackinlay,  unable  to  restrain  himself 
Dnger,  aimed  a  blow  at  the  girl's  tormentor. 
But  Greenbaum  dodged  agilely  and  Driscoll 
aught  the  infuriated  young  man  in  a  grip 
f  steel. 

"You're  just  making  matters  worse," 
)riscoll  admonished.  "Hold  your  temper  a 
linute.    I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Mackinlay  subsided,  and  the  two  stepped 
lto  an  anteroom. 

"I  think  this  man's  a  crook/.'  Driscoll 
Dnfided.  "And  it's  no  good  taking  this 
ling  too  seriously.  His  jewels  are  prob- 
bly  hidden  somewhere,  and  if  we  lie  low 
e'll  get  the  goods  on  him.  He's  up  to 
rnie  game,  and  if  we  keep  our  heads  we'll 
?t  him." 

Mackinlay  acquiesced  sullenly.  The  girl 
id  begun  to  sob  hysterically,  and  going 
'er  he  knelt  down  at  her  side. 

}ON'T  cry,"  murmured  Mackinlay,  feel- 
P  ing  like  a  knight  of  old.  "There  is 
me  one  to  help  you.  I'm  going  to  stand 
•  you." 

As  he  was  comforting  her  and  promising 
do  all  in  his  power  to  help  her,  two  bow- 
g  and  smiling  Japanese  police  officials 
tre  led  in  by  the  clerk.  One  of  them, 
ipping  forward,  asked  of  what  service  he 
uld  be.  Then  he  caught  sight  of  the 
ieping  girl. 

Ah !"  he  exclaimed.  "The  lady  has  had 
aiething  stolen  from  her.  It  often  hap- 
ns  here.  Low  people,  bad  people—the 
eves  in  Japan." 

'Just  a  minute,"  interrupted  Greenbaum. 
m  the  one  who's  been  robbed,  and  that 
ung  woman  did  it." 

'Quite  so,  quite  so,"  replied  the  still 
iling  official,  making  a  grandiloquent  ges- 
e.  "The  young  lady,  you  say  ?  She  has 
:en  something  from  you?  Very  unfor- 
iate  " 

3e  would  have  continued  his  comments, 
md  of  his  English,  had  not  the  clerk  in 


the  official's  own  tongue  explained  the  situ- 
ation. The  Japanese  listened  attentively, 
looking  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other  of 
the  principals,  smiling  politely  at  each. 

When  the  clerk  had  finished  Greenbaum 
interposed.  "They  all  saw  me  put  my  jew- 
elry in  my  coat  pocket  when  I  went  into  the 
pavilion.  Then  I  drove  home  alone  with 
this  woman  in  a  rickshaw.  That's  when  she 
did  the  job." 

"It's  a  lie,"  Mackinlay  broke  in.  "He's 
taking  advantage  of  this  girl.  The  man's 
a  crook." 

HPHE  official  stepped  forward,  still  smil- 
*     ing.    "I'm  very  sorry,"  he  said,  "but, 
if  this  gentleman  insists,  I  shall  have  to 
take  the  lady  away.    No  doubt  it  will  all 

be  arranged  " 

"It's  an  outrage,"  whispered  Mackinlay. 
Driscoll  stepped  to  his  side.  "It'll  be 
easy  enough  to  arrange  bail,"  he  said. 
"Then  we'll  have  a  chance  to  run  the  thing 
down.  I  introduced  you  to  Greenbaum,  and 
I  feel  responsible  for  what's  happened.  I'll 
go  Miss  Aerschotte's  bail,  and  we'll  be  back 
here  at  the  hotel  in  half  an  hour." 

Mackinlay  hesitated.  "I  guess  you're 
right,  Driscoll,"  he  agreed.  "But  as  for 
your  going  bail— I  wouldn't  think  of  it. 
It's  really  my  affair,  you  know." 

The  officials,  with  many  bows,  were  now 
advancing  on  the  weeping  girl  who  had 
arisen  and  was  clinging  helplessly  to  her 
fiance's  arm. 

Ten  minutes  later  they  were  standing  be- 
fore a  sleepy  magistrate.  Greenbaum  made 
a  formal  charge,  and  left  immediately.  Bail 
was  demanded  and  fixed  at  what  was  equiv- 
alent to  two  thousand  dollars.  Driscoll  im- 
mediately came  forward,  and  taking  out  his 
money  began  counting  it. 

"I  only  have  about  a  thousand,"  he  said 
to  Mackinlay.  "But  if  you'll  cash  my  check, 
I'll  straighten  out  the  balance.  My  uncle 
is  a  merchant  at  Canton  and  has  orders  to 
pay  me  my  next  allowance.  I  can  send  the 
check  off  to-morrow  and  have  the  money 
cabled  back." 

"Don't  worry  about  the  check,"  put  in 
Mackinlay.   "Here's  the  money." 

"But  I  insist,"  the  other  replied.  "I'm  to 
blame  for  this,"  and  he  wrote  out  a  check 
and  handed  it  over. 

"It  isn't  really  necessary,"  Mackinlay  as- 
sured him  again,  although  he  took  the  small 
folded  paper  proffered  him. 

Driscoll  registered  the  bail  in  his  own 
name,  and  the  three  returned  to  the  hotel. 
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AFTER    the    private    detective  hired 
by    Mackinlay    had  surreptitiously 
searched  Greenbaum's  baggage  and  found 
nothing,  and  had  with  the  assistance  of  the 
police  made  careful  inquiry  of  the  attend- 
ants at  the  pavilion  without  result,  things 
beo-an  to  appear  hopeless.    Mackinlay  was 
sure  the  girl  was  innocent;  and  Driscoll 
was  equally  emphatic  in  his  expressions  of 
faith  in  he'r.    But  having  exhausted  every 
effort  to  clear  her,  their  plans  became  hazy. 
The  time  set  for  the  hearing  was  but  two 
days   off,   and   Mackinlay   was  becoming 
panic-stricken.    They  had  consulted  a  law- 
yer who  encouraged  them  to  the  extent  of 
saying  that  there  was  little  chance  of  the 
girl's  conviction  because  of  the  lack  of  ma- 
terial evidence.    The  girl's  room  and  be- 
longings had  been  carefully  searched  by 
the  police,  but  nothing  incriminating  had 
come  to  light.  , 

But  Mackinlay  was  far  from  satisfied. 
He  wanted  more  than  a  mere  discharge  on 
lack  of  evidence.    The  affair,  even  if  the 
case  were  dismissed,  would,  he  considered, 
be  injurious  to  him.    Above  all  things  he 
desired  positive  proof  of  her  innocence  and 
an  apologv  from  the  instigator  of  the  pro- 
ceedings.   Sunday  was  at  hand  and  he  be- 
came despondent,  for  only  one  day  inter- 
vened before   the   hearing   on  Tuesday. 
Furthermore,  he  had  given  his  promise^  to 
the  girl  that  he  would  prevent  her  suffering 
the  ignominy  of  being  put  on  trial.  Every 
evening  after  the  day's  fruitless  endeavor 
to  exonerate  her,  he  renewed  this  promise, 
although  of  late  he  had  but  little  faith  m 
his  own  words.  .  . 

As  he  and  Driscoll  sat  gloomily  waiting  tor 
the  dinner  hour  Sunday  night,  however,  the 
unexpected  happened.  A  Japanese  boy  ap- 
proached them,  and  with  a  deep  bow  handed 
Mackinlay  a  letter  addressed  in  meticulous 
copy-book  handwriting.  The  boy  immedi- 
ately departed  and  Mackinlay  read  the  let- 
ter curiously.  With  an  exclamation  of  joy 
he  turned  to  Driscoll  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"Here's  luck!"  he  announced  excitedly, 
as  the  other  read : 


"Most  honored  Sir: 

"I  think  that  should  your  honorable  self  go 
to  the  trouble  to  visit  the  Komatzu  Don, 
numeral  16,  this  night  after  dinner  I  could 
"nform  your  honor  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  other  honorable  American  s  jewelry.  But 
should  your  honorable  self  feel  a  desire  for 
oolice  help  Komatzu  Dori  house  will  be  dark 
and  untenant.  Hence  please  to  come  alone. 
However,  if  you  have  fear^  you  may  bring 
your  most  honorable  friend." 


AX  hour  later  found  the  two  men  knock- 
ing  at  the  door  of  a  small  house  set 
back  in  a  little  garden  where  fountains 
played  and  lanterns  swayed  gently  in  the  I 
breeze.  The  shojis  were  tightly  closed,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  they  were  ushered 
into  the  narrow  hall  by  a  wrinkled  little  old 
man  whose  dark  face  and  stooped  back  gave 
him  a  sinister  appearance.  Without  a  word 
their  host  led  them  through  the  house  to  a 
small  rear  veranda  where  they  were  given 
seats. 

In  the  ensuing  conversation,  carried  on 
principally  by  the  little  old  man,  it  devel- 
oped that  he  had  seen  a  friend  of  his— a 
constant  frequenter  of  the  pavilion— deftly 
extract    the    jewels    from  Greenbaum's 
pocket.    He  had  taken  his  friend  to  task 
for  treating  so  distinguished  a  visitor  in 
such  a  manner,  and  the  friend  had  told  him 
that  the  jewels  had  not  been  stolen  for  him- 
self but  for  his  employer,  a  man  well  known 
in  Nagasaki  life  and  one  who  had  great  in- 
fluence with  the  police.   The  little  old  man 
had  tried  to  ascertain  this  other  gentleman's 
name,  but  had  failed.   However,  this  friend 
had  given  him  the  information  that  if  he 
should  receive  a  recompense  which  war- 
ranted it,  he  would  return  the  jewels.  It 
was  a  difficult  feat,  though,  and  one  m 
which  great  personal  risk  would  have  to  be 
run.     Therefore,   if   the   two  gentlemen 
wanted  the  jewels  sufficiently  to  pay  a  large 
price,  they  would  be  returned.  Otherwise 
nothing  would  be  done. 

Mackinlay  and  his  friend  listened  to  the 
story  in  astonishment.  So  startling  and  in 
credible  was  it  that  Driscoll,  taking  the  othe 
aside,  advised  him  to  pay  no  attention  to  f 
"It's  obviously  a  hold-up  game,"  he  sai< 
"and  I  for  one  don't  believe  a  word  of  i 
Let's  think  it  over  anyway." 

Returning,  they  thanked  their  host  for  hi 
interest  in  the  affair  and  informed  him  the 
would  let  him  know  later. 

'To-morrow  night,"  warned  the  old  man 
"will  be  the  last  evening.  If  you  decide  tc 
take  his  offer  you  will  find  me  here  again  al 
this  hour  with  the  property.  But  no  pc 
lice !"  He  shook  a  wrinkled  finger.  "Yo 
will  be  watched.  And  should  any  inter 
course  between  you  and  them  be  discovered 
that  will  end  the  matter." 


IT  was  late  when  they  returned  to  the 
hotel,  but  they  decided  to  have  orf 
more  talk  with  Greenbaum.  He  was  in  an 
unpleasant  mood  and  laughed  at  MackiJ 
lay's  offer  of  compromise. 
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"What  do  I  care  for  money  ?"  he  asked. 
J  "I  have  plenty  of  money,  and  the  jewelry's 
I  nothing  to  me  either.  But" — he  brought 
I  his  fist  down  on  the  table — "I  refuse  to  be 
1  played  for  a  sucker.  And  nothing  makes 
I  me  so  sore  as  to  have  a  woman  do  it." 

"I've  made  you  an  offer,"  Mackinlay  per- 
I  sisfed,  "to  reimburse  you  for  everything 
I  you've  lost.  But  if  you  insist  on  going 
I  ahead  with  the  case,  it'll  be  thrown  out  of 
j  court  anyway,  and  you'll  lose  everything. 
I  I've  offered  you  more  than  bail.  What's  to 
j  hinder  Miss  Aerschotte  from  simply  jump- 
I  ing  bail  ?" 

Greenbaum    laughed    craftily.  "You 
thought  of  that,  did  you  ?"  he  asked.  "Let 
j  her  try  to  jump  it,  and  see  what  happens." 
It  was  plain  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done,  so  the  two  men  left  him. 

"Greenbaum  evidently  isn't  a  crook," 
commented  Driscoll,  "but  something  worse 
and  harder  to  reach — an  honest  Jew  who  is 
playing  in  a  modern  way  what  his  famous 
ancestor  did  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  meet  the 
old  Jap's  terms  or  to  take  our  chances  in 
court.   My  advice  is  to  fight  it  out." 

"Perhaps  you're  right,"  replied  the  other. 
"It'll  save  a  lot  of  money,  and  maybe,  after 
all,  the  affair  won't  hurt  Aileen  much.  .  .  . 
Only,"  he  added,  "if  my  old  man  hears  of  it, 
he'll  make  it  deuced  unpleasant  for  me. 
You  know,  I've  had  one  pretty  serious  af- 
fair with  a  girl  back  home.  She  was  crazy 
about  me — couldn't  get  rid  of  her." 

Driscoll  thought  of  Woo  Ching  Fang's 
cablegram  which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and 
said  nothing. 

X/TACKINLAY  spent  a  restless  night. 
■**  A  The  next  morning  he  called  on 
Eileen.  She  was  pale  and  nervous  from 
ler  week's  worry  and  suspense.  He  told 
ler  of  his  experience  of  the  night  before 
md  watched  its  effect  on  her.  When  he 
lad  finished  she  looked  to  him  hopefully. 

"I  knew  something  would  happen  to  save 
ne,"  she  said.  "And  you  will  advance  me 
he  money  to  get  them  back,  won't  you, 
lear  ?  It  will  only  be  until  I  can  communi- 
cate with  my  Aunt.  My  whole  happiness 
lepends  on  it." 

That  afternoon  found  him  in  the  private 
>fnce  of  a  large  Nagasaki  bank.  Letters  of 
:redit,  travelers'  checks  and  passports  were 
nspected.  There  was  even  an  exchange  of 
:able  messages  with  Clinton,  Ohio.  And 
;hortly  before  the  bank  closed  for  the  af- 
ernoon,  Mackinlay  emerged  with  the  larg- 


est sum  of  money  he  had  ever  before  car- 
ried 011  his  person. 

That  night  he  went  alone  to  the  little 
house  in  the  Komatzu  Dori.  He  did  not 
ask  Driscoll  to  go  with  him.  He  wanted  all 
the  credit  for  himself.  In  the  dimly  lighted 
hallway  the  wrinkled  old  man  handed  him 
a  little  packet  of  jewelry. 

The  next  morning  Greenbaum  withdrew 
his  charge  against  Miss  Aerschotte  and 
apologized  humbly  and  profusely  to  every 
one.  The  same  afternoon,  Mackinlay, 
Driscoll  and  the  girl  set  sail  for  Canton. 
Two  hours  before  boat  time  Driscoll  had 
gone  to  the  police  station  to  recover  the 
bail,  but  on  returning  had  announced  that 
it  was  necessary  for  three  days  to  elapse 
before  the  reimbursement  could  be  made — 
a  formality  of  Japanese  law.  He  had,  he 
explained,  left  instructions  to  have  it  sent 
on  to  the  American  consul  at  Canton. 

A  T  Canton  bad  news  awaited  them.  Ai- 
leen's  aunt  was  ill  in  San  Francisco. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  girl  to  go  there  at 
once.  Mackinlay  engaged  her  ticket  and 
passage  and  would  have  accompanied  her 
by  train  to  Hong  Kong  from  where  the 
boat  sailed,  but  she  was  frantic  with  grief 
and  insisted  on  going  alone.  She  was  to 
cable  him  from  San  Francisco,  and  he  was 
to  follow  later.  That  evening  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  hotel  from  the  station  he 
found  a  note  from  Driscoll  stating  that  the 
latter  had  received  a  call  from  his  uncle  and 
had  gone  to  Chaoking  for  a  few  days. 

Mackinlay  awaited  his  return.  Five  days 
in  all  he  waited.  Then,  in  need  of  money, 
he  decided  to  take  Driscoll's  check  to  the 
bank.  He  was  astonished  to  find,  at  the 
address  which  had  been  given  him,  a  small 
tea  house  whose  proprietor  ceremoniously 
assured  him  there  was  no  bank  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Then,  after  consulting  the  Amer- 
ican consul  and  finding  that  no  bail  money 
had  arrived,  he  cabled  to  Nagasaki  only  to 
learn  that  it  had  been  paid  to  Driscoll  on 
the  date  of  sailing. 

The  same  day  he  received  a  cable  from 
Constantinople.  It  was  signed  "Driscoll" 
and  read: 

"A  deserter  should  expect  to  be  deserted. 
Aileen  was  my  wife,  and  Greenbaum  our 
closest  friend." 

A  week  later  Percival  Mackinlay  re- 
joined the  original  party  of  Cook's  tourists 
at  Manila. 


rflRUE  Cooperation  Successful— In  order 

/  to  show,  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
what  true  cooperation  has  done  when  it 
has  been  well  managed,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  prepared,  recently,  motion  pic- 
tures of  the  work  of  the  berry  raisers  who 
constitute  the  Puyallup  and  Summer  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. The  film  is  a  half  mile  long,  and  af- 
fords a  "show"  lasting  an  hour,  equal  in  in- 
terest to  any  "thriller"  of  "The  Great  White 
Way."  But  it  is  much  more  than  an  entertain- 
ment; it  is  an  education  of  great  value  to 
every  community  engaged  in  intensive  farming. 
It  shows  the  possibilities  of  the  most  scientific 
handling  of  immense  quantities  of  a  most  per- 
ishable product — red  raspberries. 

The  volume  of  business  handled  by  this  great 
Association  amounts  to  $1,300,000.00,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  Cuthbert  red  raspberries, 
yet  all  of  this  immense  volume  is  produced 
upon  an  area  of  only  fourteen  square  miles, 
by  1,780  members,  with  the  assistance,  during 
harvest,  of  15,000  pickers. 

The  business  is  purely  cooperative,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  considers  it  the 
best  managed  cooperative  business  in  America, 
if  not  in  the  world. 

It  was  organized  in  1902  by  W.  H.  Paul- 
hamus,  and  he  has  always  been  its  manager ; 
he  is  the  largest  berry  raiser  in  the  district. 
So  highly  does  the  Association  value  the  serv- 
ices of  Manager  Paulhamus  that  it  pays  the 
premium  on  a  $75,000.00  policy  on  his  life  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Association.  Yet  he  gives  his 
services  for  the  modest  salary  of  $3,600.00  a 
year.  Of  the  1,780  members,  ninety-eight  per 
cent,  own  stock  to  the  amount  of  only  one 
dollar ;  the  maximum  anybody  is  permitted  to 
own  is  $15.00.  Members  are  obligated  to  mar- 
ket their  entire  product  through  the  Associa- 
tion, under  penalty  of  dismissal. 

The  Association  has  only  $2,503.00  capital 
stock,  but  it  has  accumulated  $100,000.00  sur- 
plus. It  owns  two  large  canneries^  located 
within  three  miles  of  each  other,  which  l'put 
up"  3,000,000  pounds  of  berries  annually,  aside 
from  300  cars  of  fresh  berries  shipped  to  mar- 
ket.   As  an  illustration  of  the  size  of  the 


business  it  is  told  that  a  single  cash  purchase  j 
of  sugar  the  past  summer  amounted  to  $85, -M 
000.00  and  that  effected  a  saving  of  $15,000.00  * 
under  wholesale  price.  The  Association  could  % 
now  sell  sugar  at  ten  cents  a  bag  less  than 
wholesale  price,  but  it  refuses  to  sell,  except  tbfl 
members,  and  to  them  only  in  limited  quantity! 
It  buys  all  supplies  for  its  members,  and  als(S 
for  all  the  canneries  of  the  Far  Northwest,  | 

The  secret  of  success  in  this  case  lies  larger! 
(though  not  entirely)  in  the  fact  that  it  spell 
cializes  in  one  thing;  all  else  is  incidental! 
It  began  in  a  small  way — as  its  small  issue  o&j 
stock  indicates — and  it  grew  gradually;  it  did -\ 
not  try  to  begin  at  the  top. 

TRAILED  to  Cooperate. — A  recent  failure 

of  a  cooperative  company  is  the  case  o! 
the  Long  Island  Potato  Exchange  of  Rivei! 
head,  Long  Island.  It  had  its  sub-stations-! 
eighteen  of  them — where  shipments  were  re-J 
ceived  and  inspected  before  shipping.  Th«B 
central  headquarters  did  not  deal  with  sea! 
tered  individuals,  and  it  did  specialize,  potaJj 
toes  being  all  it  sold,  yet  it  failed  for  $30! 
000.00,  and  its  members  are  asking  whethefll 
cooperation  is  a  failure.    What  is  the  answer M 

A  cooperative  association  whose  member!^ 
and  especially  whose  officers,  fail  to  cooperat! 
has  no  right  to  ask  whether  cooperation  is  a] 
failure  until  they  try  cooperation.    In  th! 
case,  there  was  no  tying-in  contract,  binding 
its  members  to  sell  all  their  product  through 
the  Association,  and  so  the  members  sold  ou! 
side,  in  competition  with  their  own  organizaj 
tion,  whenever  it  seemed  to  their  individual 
advantage  to  do  so. 

The  Association,  instead  of  handling  tbfl 
potatoes  on  commission,  bought  them,  afl 
three  cents  a  bushel  under  the  market  whol! 
sale  price,  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  mark! 
were  telegraphed  to  the  eighteen  station! 
twice  daily,  as  the  basic  price  of  purchase.  1 

A  large  working  capital  was  required,  ncm 
only  to  buy  all  the  potatoes  offered,  but  also  ! 
buy  fertilizer,   for  it  supplied   its  membe^B 
with  fertilizer,  which  it  bought  for  cash  an!| 
sold  on  long  time.    In  one  year  it  lost  oy^m 
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$3,000.00  in  fertilizer  accounts,  when  the 
potato  crop  was  a  partial  failure. 

It  over-bought  its  supply  of  fertilizer  (or 
rather  undersold  below  the  estimated  normal 
needs  of  its  members)  owing  to  the  fact,  as 
is  now  divulged,  that  some  of  its  officers, 
profiting  by  the  knowledge  gained  through 
their  offices,  entered  into  competition,  by  sell- 
ing fertilizer  on  their  own  account.  It  is 
stated  that  one  officer  thus  cut  down  the 
demand  for  Association  fertilizer  one-half, 
after  the  Association  had  purchased  its  sup- 
ply. Not  much  mystery  in  that  "failure  of 
cooperation"  where  so  much  disloyalty — to 
call  it  by  no  harsher  name — was  manifest. 

/UNKETING  of  Boys3  Corn  Clubs.— An 
"army"  of  five  hundred  boys,  representing 
prize-winners  of  boys'  corn  clubs  of  Ohio,  in- 
vaded Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  last  month.  The  "army"  received  a  very 
different  reception  from  that  which  once 
greeted  another  "army"  led  by  a  Buckeye,  Gen- 
eral Coxey,  when  it  approached  the  Capitol. 
Cabinet  officials  welcomed  these  boys  with 
speeches,  and  they  were  given  the  proverbial 
keys  to  the  city,  almost  including  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

The  corn-club  idea,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  the  farm  boys  of  the  United  States,  has 
spread  its  fame  even  to  South  America.  Bra- 
zil has  introduced  it  for  its  boys.  American 
corn  club  bulletins  have  been  translated  into 
Portuguese,  the  language  of  Brazil,  and  hun- 
dreds of  boys'  corn  clubs  have  been  organized 
in  that  great  country.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
Brazil's  area  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  agricultural  conditions 
are  very  similar,  although  the  seasons  are  re- 
versed. At  the  first  Brazilian  corn  show,  held 
at  San  Paulo  recently,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Society  of  Agriculture,  many  of 
the  prizes  went  to  boys  of  the  corn  clubs. 
Some  day  we  shall  hear  of  contests  between 
American  and  Brazilian  boys'  corn  clubs,  with 
delegations  of  Brazilian  prize  winners  visiting 
America,  and  our  own  prize  winners  going  to 
South  America  on  corn  tours. 

C*TATE  Cooperating  in  Farm  Markets. — 
*^  Idaho  was  the  first  state  to  undertake  to 
give  state  aid  to  farm  marketing  of  all  kinds 
of  farm  products,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Farm  Markets.  The  commis- 
sioner at  the  head  of  this  new  department  is 
W.  G.  Sholtz,  the  originator  of  the  idea.  The 
Department  was  instituted  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  and  already  twelve  other 
states  have  adopted  it. 

A  meeting  of  the  thirteen  commissioners 
was  held  in  Chicago  last  month,  and  an  or- 
ganization effected,  with  the  election  of  Mr. 
Sholtz  as  its  president. 

The  Farm  Markets  Department  of  Idaho  in- 
cludes the  work  formerly  handled  by  the 
State  Immigration  Department;  it  also  lists 
for  sale  farm  lands,  and  it  gathers  informa- 
tion as  to  market  conditions  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  products  and  live  stock.  It  prosecutes 
any  dealer  guilty  of  misrepresentation.  It 
conducts  a  free  employment  bureau.  Its  use- 
fulness is  generally  recognized. 
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GIGANTIC  Plans  for  Promoting  Coop  era- 
Hon. — The  most  important  act  of  a  Con- 
ference on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 
(which  had  delegates  representing  forty-five 
states  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago  in  December) 
was  the  adoption  of  plans  to  organize  the 
farmers  of  America  into  cooperative  societies 
covering  every  product,  from  garden  truck  to 
live  stock,  with  a  branch  in  every  county.  The 
project  is  headed  by  President  Frank  L. 
McVey  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  among  its  backers  are  Gifford 
Pinchot  and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  Agricul- 
tural Commissioner  of  Ireland,  and  H.  W. 
Danforth,  President  of  the  National  Council 
of  Farmers'  Cooperative  Associations. 

The  plan  is  (1)  to  examine  the  methods 
of  production  and  distribution  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, with  a  view  to  evolving  a  system  of 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  handling 
the  same.  (2)  To  encourage  and  promote 
organization  of  farmers,  and  those  engaged  in 
allied  industries.  (3)  To  furnish  instructors 
and  lecturers  on  the  subject  of  cooperation 
among  farmers,  auditing  and  accounting,  and 
give  legal  advice  on  matters  relating  to  or- 
ganization. (4)  To  issue  reports,  pamphlets 
and  instructions  which  will  help  in  spreading 
knowledge.  (5)  To  encourage  and  cooperate 
with  Government  departments,  educational  in- 
stitutions, societies,  educational  centers,  etc. 
(6)  To  investigate  land  conditions  and  land 
tenure,  with  a  view  to  working  out  better, 
more  equitable  and  fairer  systems  of  dealing 
with  this  problem. 

The  Conference  was  organized  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  to  meet  annually  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  marketing  and  farm  credits. 

A7  EED  of  Farm  Credits. — Ex-Senator  Mar- 
ion  Butler,  formerly  of  North  Carolina 
but  now  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  has  made 
a  special  study  of  farm  credit  problems,  has 
submitted  to  the  joint  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  upon  invitation,  his  views  upon  this 
subject.  He  urges  the  need  of  agricultural 
banks  to  do  for  the  farmer  what  the  com- 
mercial bank  does  for  the  commercial  inter- 
ests, and  he  advises  that  the  Government, 
under  safeguards,  should  endorse  and  guar- 
antee farm  bonds  to  be  put  on  the  market  by 
these  agricultural  banks.  The  Government  is 
first  to  appraise  the  market  value  of  the  land 
back  of  the  bonds,  so  as  to  certify  that  the 
bonds  do  not  represent  over  half  the  value  ofi 
the  land.  He  recommends,  in  some  cases,  that 
the  Government  buy  large  tracts  to  be  cut  up 
into  small  farms,  and  these  to  be  sold  to  set- 
tlers upon  long  time,  perhaps  fifty  years,  on 
the  amortization  plan  of  payment. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  Urges  Farm  Credit 
Legislation. — In  his  annual  message,  de- 
livered at  the  opening  of  the  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress, the  President  urged  the  need  of  definite 
action  for  establishing  farm  credits,  saying 
"that  we  should  put  into  early  operation  some 
provision  for  rural  credits  which  will  add  to 
the  extensive  borrowing  facilities  already  af- 
forded the  farmer  by  the  reserve  bank  act, 
adequate  instrumentalities  by  which  long 
credits  may  be  obtained  on  land  mortgages." 


SUCCESSFUL  PRODUCING  COOPERATION 


THE  COMMON  GOOD 

A  TEST  CASE 


WHAT  is  civilization? 
We,  the  enlightened  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  of 
America,  are  civilized  and  the  unlettered 
dwellers  in  regions  like  the  Gilberts,  the 
Solomons,  Manihiki  and  the  Admiralty 
Islands  are  not  civilized,  but  savage.  The 
geographies  and  other  text  books  say  this, 
and  we  all  believe  the  inspired  word. 
But  what  is  civilization? 
Suppose  we  were  to  bring  hither  old  Ap- 
pamatetoa,  chief  of  Angaur  Island,  Pacific 
Ocean,  North  Latitude  12,  and  show  him, 
poor  savage  that  he  is,  the  grandeur  of  our 
superiority,  we  being  civilized.  Probably 
the  comparison  thus  afforded  would  at  the 
same  time  answer  our  question,  revealing 
civilization  in  its  true  light. 

So  we  take  him,  let  us  say,  to  Chicago, 
and  show  him  the  refined  attractions  of  the 
Stock  Yards  and  the  Packing  Houses, 
which  alone  would  be  enough  to  chase  in- 
credulity out  of  nearly  anybody,  and  then 
about  6  o'clock  of  a  raw  March  evening  we 
stand  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Washing- 
ton Streets  and  watch  the  people  going 
home. 

Tis  a  grand  sight  and  bubbling  over  with 
civilization.  The  saw-toothed  wind  from 
the  lake  sweeps  down  upon  the  dense, 
shivering,  waiting  throngs  at  every  corner. 
Up  and  down  the  streets  as  far  as  you  can 
see,  wherever  you  turn,  are  similar  throngs 
of  wretched  humanity,  shivering  and  wait- 
ing. 

What  are  they  waiting  for? 

Waiting  for  street  cars,  their  only  meang 
of  getting  to  their  homes,  weary  miles 
away. 

One  by  one  these  cars  come  pounding 
and  lurching  along.   Already  they  are  filled 


to  suffocation.  Groups  of  the  more  alert  or 
more  fortunate  have  crept  far  in  advance 
down  the  line  to  waylay  and  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  cars  as  a  hunter  upon  his 
quarry. 

At  each  stop  a  fresh  detachment  of  the 
maddened  mob  hurls  itself  toward  the  open 
door.  It  is  a  wild  scramble,  like  to  a  hand- 
to-hand  struggle  in  some  corner  of  the 
Flanders  war  front,  men  and  women  fight- 
ing savagely  with  hands,  shoulders,  elbows. 
Clothes  are  torn,  hats  knocked  off,  ribs  en- 
dangered. A  small  part  of  the  struggling, 
seething,  suffering  mass,  urged  on  by  ruf- 
fianly exhortations  from  the  conductor, 
forces  itself  to  a  foothold  upon  the  rear 
platform.  The  rest  are  left  shivering  upon 
the  street. 

Then  the  car  moves  on. 

A  large  man,  of  good  intentions  but  crude 
methods,  braces  his  feet  upon  the  rear 
dashboard,  puts  his  broad  back  against  the 
crowd,  and  with  such  leverage  jams  to- 
gether the  panting  passengers  as  one  would 
squeeze  hay  in  a  hay  press.  This  at  the 
next  stop  enables  three  more  persons  to 
get  aboard. 

Thus  they  stand  wedged  together,  men 
and  women,  body  pressed  against  body, 
compressed,  commingled,  a  contact  that  is 
gross,  bestial  and  infinitely  disgusting.  . 
Here  is  a  young  girl,  and  she  is  forced  to 
submit  to  indignities  against  her  person 
that  are  not  to  be  more  than  hinted  at. 
Here  are  delicate  and  refined  women.  They 
must  nightly  undergo  experiences  that 
cause  every  womanly  instinct  to  revolt — 
in  a  land  that  by  some  strange  irony  boasts 
itself  of  its  chivalry  toward  women. 

All  stand  with  arms  closely  pinioned  by 
their  sides,  crushed,  helpless,  tortured  and 
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torturing,  laboring  to  breathe,  until  you 
think  that  only  by  the  mercy  of  God  are 
the  lives  of  the  frailer  preserved  in  that 
perdition. 

The  car  is  filthy  beyond  words,  horribly 
ill-ventilated,  ill-built,  and  ill-managed.  It 
pounds  and  hammers  over  an  ill-built  track. 
Inside,  the  victims  breathe  the  foul,  contam- 
inated air,  more  perilous  to  them  than  the 
atmosphere  of  a  sewer,  the  consumptive 
breathing  into  the  face  of  the  well,  the 
sufferers  from  grip  and  pneumonia  exhal- 
ing into  the  nostrils  of  their  fellows,  all 
adding  to  the  effluvia  of  the  vile,,  stinking, 
dirt-encrusted  sty,  as  inch  by  inch  it  fights 
its  way  homeward. 

This,  then,  is  civilization.  You  offer  it 
as  a  sample  to  your  poor  benighted  savage 
friend  from  the  Pacific,  and  he  is  much 
impressed  with  it.  So  much  impressed  that 
he  wonders  why  the  men  of  this  strange 
American  tribe  tamely  submit  to  such  gross 
and  indecent  insults  to  themselves  and  their 
womenkind.  He  tells  you  that  in  his  sav- 
age realm  of  Angaur  nobody  would  ever 
dream  of  inflicting  such  injuries  upon  his 
fellows,  and  his  amazement  further  reveals 
the  superiority  of  our  culture.  Then  he 
wants  to  know  the  reason  for  these  mon- 
strous performances,  and  you  say  it  is  part 
of  a  system,  the  American  transportation 
system. 

"Oh !  Religious,  no  doubt,"  says  the  un- 
tutored savage.  "These  tortures  represent 
sacrifices  to  a  god.  You  undergo  these  ter- 
rible sufferings  and  degradations  to  propi- 
tiate some  great  deity." 

"Well,  no,"  say  you,  not  very  brashly. 
"The  fact  is,  we  undergo  them  that  about 
six  men,  already  enormously  and  danger- 
ously rich,  may  have  additional  income  that 


they  do  not  need.  We  are  squeezed, 
jammed,  manhandled,  robbed  and  looted  for 
the  sake  of  dividends  on  watered  stock,  'in- 
terest on  bogus  bonds  and  the  cutting  of 
financial  melons  for  the  tables  of  business 
adventurers." 

But,  of  course,  the  poor  ignorant  savage 
could  not  understand  all  this.  How  su- 
perior is  the  civilized  mind !  It  can  grasp 
at  once  the  perfect  reasonableness  of  strap- 
hanging  and  rib-breaking  for  the  pure  sake 
of  financial  pirates  that  we  have  never  seen 
and  have  no  interest  in,  when,  of  course, 
the  savage  mind  could  never  begin  to  un- 
derstand such  mysteries. 

So  let  us  say  that  in  this  instance  you  sit 
down  patiently  with  Savagery  and  try  to 
expound  the  higher  reaches  of  civilization. 
In  words  of  one  syllable  you  recite  to  him 
the  full  history  of  the  Private  Ownership 
of  Public  Highways  in  Chicago,  and  if  he 
once  gets  that  into  his  lowly  mind  you  can 
bet  he  will  be  about  ready  to  blow  up  with 
pride  and  admiration  for  the  ways  of  civil- 
ized men. 

We  live  under  a  form  of  government  in 
which  the  Will  of  the  People,  as  expressed 
at  the  ballot-box,  is  supposed  to  be  supreme 
in  all  things  and  the  only  authority.  The 
people  of  Chicago,  dead  tired  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  their  streets  by  one  gang  after 
another  of  financial  freebooters,  voted  four 
times  for  the  municipal  ownership  of  their 
street  railroad  lines. 

Each  time  the  freebooters,  by  one  flim- 
flam or  another,  defeated  the  will  of  the 
people,  form  of  government  or  no  form  of 
government. 

One  time  it  was  a  preposterous  asser- 
tion that  the  expressed  will  of  the  people 
was  not  mandatory;  another  time  it  was 
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a  pretense  that  an  imaginary  ninety- 
nine-year  franchise  stood  in  the  way  when 
there  was  no  such  thing;  at  other  times  it 
was  some  other  form  of  bare-faced  bunk. 
But  at  all  times  the  freebooters  kept  their 
grip  upon  the  highways  and  the  enormous 
toll  that  they  gathered  therefrom. 

Great  was  the  stake  to  them.  Since  the 
days  df  Captain  Kidd  and  Blackbeard  there 
had  been  no  business  in  which  the  returns 
were  so  huge  in  proportion  to  the  invest- 
ment and  outlay.  All  that  was  necessary 
wTas  a  piece  of  track  and  a  printing  press. 
On  the  track  you  ran  some  ramshackle  cars 
and  with  the  printing  press  you  issued  se- 
curities that  you  gobbled  for  yourself  and 
then  compelled  the  people  to  pay  interest 
upon  them  and  make  you  rich. 

In  this  manner  and  in  a  space  of  ten 
years,  one  of  these  freebooters  cleared  from 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Chicago  a 
net  profit  for  himself  of  forty  million  dol- 
lars. 


(which,  of  course,  they  edited)  they  clubbed 
or  fooled  the  business  men  into  line. 

With  money  and  intimidation  they  made 
a  drum-beating  campaign  about  Good  Man 
and  Bad  Man  (that  hoary  old  fraud),  and 
when  the  votes  were  counted  the  freeboot- 
ers had  won  and  the  highways  of  Chicago 
were  theirs  for  another  twenty  years  of 
pillage. 

The  scenes  of  exalted  civilization  to  be 
witnessed  every  evening  at  the  corner  of 
State  and  Washington  Streets  and  else- 
where are  the  direct  result  of  that  vote  of 
April,  1907. 

For  purposes  of  easier  plunder,  two  com- 
panies were  organized,  having  different 
names  but  controlled  by  the  same  Interests. 

This  compelled  a  citizen  traveling  be- 
tween the  North  Side  and  the  South  Side 
of  the  city,  dr  between  the  South  Side  and 
the  West  Side,  to  pay  two  fares  instead  of 
one.     It  also  had  other  advantages — for 


CJn  most  cities  street  cars  are  operated  for  the 
pocketbooks  of  men  who  do  not  need  the  money. 


Four  times,  then,  the  freebooters  nullified 
the  popular  vote  of  Chicago.  A  fifth  elec- 
tion was  approaching  and  this  would  be 
final.  If  the  people  voted  this  time  in  favor 
of  municipal  ownership  they  could  hardly 
be  defeated  again,  and  so  good  night  to 
graft,  good  night  to  the  printing  press, 
good  night  to  the  realms  of  Easy 
Money. 

The  ghost  of  the  fictitious  ninety-nine- 
year  franchise  had  been  laid  by  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court;  the  vote  of  the  people  had 
been  made  mandatory  and  no  mistake  about 
it;  all  the  other  old  tricks  and  fakes  had 
been  knocked  to  pieces  at  last. 

So  now  they  went  to  work  with  their 
cleverest  and  most  effective  device.  They 
prepared  to  distort  the  issue.  Aided  by 
that  grand  old  sniveling  hypocrite  and 
moral  bunko-steerer,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
as  it  was  then  conducted,  they  got  up  a  side- 
show of  pretended  issues,  organized  the 
clergy,  pulled  the  string  on  the  improve- 
ment and  citizens'  associations,  and  through 
the  banks  (which,  of  course,  they  owned), 
the  cognate  interests  (which,  of  course, 
they    controlled)     and    the  newspapers 


predation.  For  the  public  it  was  a  heavy 
burden. 

In  Chicago  the  street  cars  come  down 
to  the  center  of  the  city  from  the  North, 
the  West  and  the  South  Sides,  turn  around 
"loops"  of  several  blocks  in  the  busiest  re- 
gion, and  go  back. 

This,  in  the  rush  hours,  produces  an  al- 
most inconceivable  congestion.  The  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  tracks  having  been 
reached  long  ago,  they  are  now  nightly 
jammed  with  slowly  moving  cars  and,  as 
the  population  increases,  the  situation 
grows  visibly  worse. 

Two  solutions  are  feasible.  One  is  to 
abolish  the  loops  and  run  cars  straight 
through  from  terminal  to  terminal,  and  the 
other  is  a  system  of  subways. 

Either  or  both  would  have  been  achieved 
under  municipal  ownership.  Both  are 
blocked  under  the  dominion  of  the  Free- 
booters to  which  Chicago  was  delivered  in 
April,  1907,  by  the  combination  of  Good 
Men,  Business  Interests,  Our  Highest  Cir- 
cles, the  Clergy  and  the  Pecksniffian  Press, 
organized  to  preserve  the  looting  of  the 
public. 

For  seven  years  patient  Chicago  endured 
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these  infinite  abominations.    "Sufferance  is     Y5^5- of  Pr0Perty*  June  30,  1906  $29,000,000.00 

1     1         r    11  .«     «,     rr^i  Additions  up  to  February  i,  1907   1,779,874.04 

the  badge  Of  all  Our  tribe.       Then  it  kicked  Reconstruction  up  to  February  1,  i9o8..  1,80917208 

and  a  supple-kneed  city  council  passed  what     Reconstru<=tion  and  additions  since   51,168,910.09 

was  imposingly  called  a  "Unification  Ordi-  Total   $83,757,957.11 

nance"  by  which  the   operations  of  the 

double-headed  street  railroad  trick  were  sup-  Bonded  indebtedness  on  which  the  people 
posed  to  be  brought  into  a  harmony  that  of  Chicago  must  dig  up  the  interest  in  ad- 
would  in  some  way  relieve  the  situation.  It  dition  to  the  dividends — $95,760,591. 
proved  to  be  merely  another  specimen  What  do  you  know  about  that? 
of  the  legislative  con  game  with  which  the  I  suggest  that  the  citizen  of  Chicago 
city  had  long  been  oversupplied,  and,  of  commit  these  figures  to  memory.  When  he 
course,  not  an  essential  condition  was  is  riding  home  at  night  with  a  fat  gentle- 
changed,  man  standing  on  each  of  his  feet  and  some- 
Such  are  the  facts.  Hang  to  your  straps,  one  boring  an  elbow  into  his  ribs  let  him 
O  sheep-like  Chicagoans  !  Stand  patient  in  repeat  to  himself  these  facts  and  in  the 
your  human  hay  presses.  Have  your  ribs  ecstatic  joy  that  will  be  his  he  will  cease  to 
crushed  in  and  protest  not.  Wait  your  long  feel  his  sufferings.  For  then  he  will  know 
waits  at  the  street  corner  for  the  accessible  what  he  is  suffering  for. 
car  that  does  not  come.  Endure  all,  suffer  Or  turn  to  New  York  for  another  exam- 
all,  and  be  silent  under  all,  for  do  but  think  pie.  The  Grand  Central  station  of  the  Sub- 
of  the  cause  for  which  all  this  is  put  upon  way  in  an  early  evening  hour.  The  in- 
you !  That  High  Finance  may  wring  from  telligent  management  provides  there  se- 
you  its  dividends  and  the  melons  of  your  lected  policemen  of  extraordinary  physical 

C,In  this  city  street  cars  are  operated  for  bene- 
fit of  people  who  need  a  way  to  go  to  business. 


exploiters  be  rich  and  juicy.  That  is  all, 
but  is  it  not  enough  to  make  affliction  sweet 
unto  you? 

Here,  for  instance,  are  the  dividends  of 
the  Chicago  City  Railway  since  the  new 
franchise  went  into  effect: 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


.  10 
.  10 

...  10 

i9i3. ...  10 
1914. . . . 11 


S]4  per  cent. 
9     per  cent. 

per  cent,  regular  and  6  per  cent,  extra, 
per  cent,  regular  and  iy2  per  cent,  extra, 
per  cent,  regular  and  i  per  cent,  extra, 
per  cent,  regular  and  H  per  cent,  extra, 
per  cent. 


And  here  are  some  of  the  dividends  of 
the  Chicago  Railways  Company,  the  other 
end  of  the  pleasant  combination : 

1908  (half  the  year)   4  per  cent. 

1909    8  per  cent. 

1912    6  per  cent. 

1913,  February    6  per  cent. 

1913,  July    6  per  cent. 

19 1 3,  August    4  per  cent. 

19 14,  February    4  per  cent. 

19 14,  August    8  per  cent. 

1915,  July  .  -   4  per  cent. 


This  concern  now  sports  a  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  $95760,591,  on  which  interest 
is  paid  in  addition  to  the  above  delectable 
dividends.    Compare  these  figures,  then: 


prowess.  I  have  seen  two  of  the  strongest 
of  them  place  their  backs,  side  by  side, 
against  the  crowd  in  a  car's  side  door, 
brace  their  feet  and  push  with  all  their 
strength  to  jam  the  human  freight  together 
so  that  the  door  might  be  closed  and  the 
train  proceed.  Failing  to  compress  the 
bodies  sufficiently  in  spite  of  all  their  ef- 
forts, I  have  seen  them  turn  and  jerk  hu- 
man beings  out  of  the  car  as  one  would 
throw  decayed  herrings  out  of  a  box,  until 
enough  had  been  hurled  forth  to  allow  the 
door  to  be  closed. 

What  is  all  this  ?  Why,  it  is  the  Traction 
Trust  squeezing  out  dividends  on  watered 
investment.  That's  all.  No  wonder  the 
people  endure  it.  They  are  sustained  al- 
ways by  the  sweet  and  blessed  thought  that 
the  Trust  needs  the  money. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  Trust,  by  means  of 
which  the  less  said  the  better,  secured  con- 
trol of  the  city  government  and  has  had  it 
ever  since.  This  control  has  been  used  to 
prevent  the  city  from  building  any  more 
subways  until  the  Trust  got  the  terms  it 
wanted  for  its  own  huge  profit.  Left  to 
itself  New  York  would  have  had  to-day  six 
subways  instead  of  one,  and  its  citizens 
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would  be  riding  home  in  comfort.  But  "it 
is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul."  The 
Trust  gentlemen  need  the  money.  Not  one 
of  them  is  worth  more  than  half  a  billion. 

But  citizens  of  Chicago,  New  York, 
Washington,  and  fifty  other  American 
cities,  in  the  midst  of  your  torments,  like 
Dives  in  hell,  roll  your  eyes  upon  another 
community  that  has  had  too  much  good 
sense  to  be  buncoed  always  and  forever  by 
this  gang  and  has  started  out  to  have 
its  highways  for  its  own  use  instead  of 
surrendering  all  of  them  for  the  per- 
petual profit  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  his 
friends. 

Most  of  the  visitors  to  the  great  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  rode 
to  the  exposition  grounds  and  back  on 
Street  railroads  now  owned  and  operated  by 
the  municipality. 

All  of  such  visitors  that  had  the  least 
faculty  of  observation  noticed  these  facts: 

The  service  was  wonderfully  quick,  abun- 


New  York  and  other  cities  that  still  cling 
to  the  strange  anomaly  of  private  public 
highways.  I  have  never  seen  anything  of 
that  kind  on  the  municipal  street  railroad 
of  San  Francisco. 

Evidently,  then,  the  horrors  of  the  Sub- 
way and  of  State  and  Washington  Street 
are  unnecessary.  We  endure  what  we  are 
not  obliged  to  endure.  What  make  you 
of  that?  Clearly,  so  long  as  these  bar- 
barities are  needless  all  our  talk  about  a 
Superior  Civilization  is  so  much  bosh. 
Angaur  has  us  beaten  to  a  frazzle.  In- 
stead of  bringing  Appamatetoa  here  to 
show  him  things  we  ought  to  go  to  him 
to  learn. 

Because,  to  recapitulate  for  a  moment, 
for  what  reason  do  the  poor  suffering  mor- 
tals of  New  York  daily  undergo  compres- 
sion and  peril  on  their  reeking  subway? 

As  before  pointed  out,  for  the  profits  of 
Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Belmont;  none  other. 

Why  do  the  people  of  Chicago  and  other 


C.The  public  road  has  the  best  of  equipment 
for  the  public  need — and  gives  the  best  of  service. 


dant  and  well-ordered.  There  was  no 
crowding. 

The  cars  were  large,  handsome,  of  the 
newest  pattern  and  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

The  conductors  and  other  employees  were 
polite  and  obliging.  They  seemed  to  be  in- 
terested in  assisting  you  in  every  way  in 
their  power.  For  the  first  time  in  the  ex- 
perience of  a  traveling  American  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  ask  a  street  car  conductor  any- 
thing he  wanted  to  know.  If  he  strayed 
upon  a  street  car  not  owned  by  the  city  he 
might,  in  the  good  old  way,  be  snapped  at 
by  a  surly  and  discontented  employee,  but 
none  such  seemed  to  work  for  the  city  line. 

On  San  Francisco  Day,  which  fell  in  the 
early  part  of  November,  the  municipal  line 
carried  in  181  cars  more  than  300,000  peo- 
ple without  an  accident  and  without  a 
hitch.  Even  at  night  when  the  rush  home- 
ward was  prodigious  the  supply  of  cars  was 
so  great  and  so  well  managed  that  there 
was  no  waiting,  no  confusion  and  no  incon- 
venience. 

I  have  seen  filthy  cars  on  San  Francisco 
lines  still  owned  and  operated  for  Private 
Greed  duplicating  all  the  scenes  you  can 
witness  nightly  in  the  streets  of  Chicago, 


cities  undergo  similar  wrongs  on  their  sur- 
face lines? 

For  the  profits  of  exploiters  and  the 
Street  Railroad  Trust;  no  other  reason.* 

But  who  gets  the  profits  of  the  municipal 
street  railroad  of  San  Francisco? 

Not  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller or  Mr.  Belmont,  already  enormously 
rich,  but  the  people  themselves. 

Let  us  see  how  that  is. 

The  first  line  of  municipal  street  railroad 
in  San  Francisco  began  to  be  operated  on 
December  28,  1912.    There  had  been  a  ten 

*  As  this  is  written,  in  the  latter  part  of  February, 
a  legislative  committee  is  exposing  the  fact  that  bank- 
ers and  the  company  which  will  operate  the  new  sub- 
ways of  New  York  City  are  grabbing  millions  of  dol- 
lars which  the  people  will  have  to  pay.  All  statements 
in  this  article  concerning  the  zvay  the  men  who  operate 
our  public  utilities  take  unfair  profits  out  of  them  are 
substantiated  by  the  example  of  what  New_  York's 
great  "promoters"  have  been  doing  in  the  building  of 
the  new  subways  as  brought  out  by  sworn  testimony 
before  _  this  Legislative  Investigating  Committee. 
There  is  only  one  anszver.  There  is  only  one  zvay  to 
stop  such  depredations.  Public  utilities  which  are 
necessary  to  the  public  should  be  owned  by  the  public 
and  operated  without  profit  to  any  individual.  There 
is  no  sense  in  any  other  operation  of  a  public  utility. 
It  is  taking  us  a  long  time  to  see  this  obznous  fact, 
but  zve  are  beginning  to  see  it.  This  Magazine  dur- 
ing its  existence  will  do  all  that  it  can  do  to  impress 
tins  fact  upon  its  readers.  The  azvakening  of  public 
opinion  is  the  only  chance  the  public  has  to  get  fair 
treatment  in  such_  matters.  That's  all  there  is  to  it. 
Well,  this  Magazine  will  do  all  it  can  do  to  help 
awaken  public  opinion. 
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years'  fight  between  the  citizens  and  the 
Freebooters  in  which  the  Freebooters  (in 
the  courts  and  otherwise)  had  won  every- 
thing for  seven  years.  But  unlike  the  sim- 
ple souls  of  Chicago  the  San  Franciscans 
could  not  be  hoodwinked  nor  discouraged. 
They  kept  on  until  they  had  driven  the 
Freebooters  into  a  corner,  wrested  from 
them  Geary  Street,  remade  the  poor  old 
junk  railroad  thereon,  scrapped  the  ruinous 
relics  of  cars  that  ran  on  it,  and  started  to 
have  a  railroad  of  their  own. 

The  first  year  the  city  management  of 
this  line  charged  off  18  per  cent,  for  depre- 
ciation, met  the  interest  on  cost  of  con- 
struction and  made  a  net  profit  of  $45,304, 
most  of  the  time  having  a  line  five  miles 
long. 

Judged  by  the  standards  of  other  cities 
this  must  have  been  a  horrible  crime.  The 
true  object  of  our  lives  is  to  earn  dividends 
for  remote  investors  and  speculators.  How 
degrading  to  think  that  we  are  earning 


When  they  found  no  offended  deity  smote 
in  wrath  a  people  that  ventured  to  do  a 
few  things  for  themselves  they  delightedly 
demanded  an  extension  of  the  city  lines. 

So  the  lines  have  been  and  still  are  being 
extended.  On  June  30,  191 5,  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  found  itself  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  street  railroad  system  with  43 
miles  of  track  that  had  cost  it  $5,042,331,  on 
which  $420,402  of  net  profit  had  been  made 
in  two  years  and  a  half,  besides  an  accumu- 
lated depreciation  fund  of  $460,000,  all  in- 
vested in  city  bonds,  and  a  surplus  of  $138,- 
470.28. 

Alas,  the  foolish,  purblind  citizens  of  San 
Francisco !  How  much  better  this  money 
would  look  invested  in  new  yachts  and  pal- 
aces for  the  fortunate ! 
.  By  the  extensions  and  betterments,  in- 
cluding a  tunnel  under  one  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco hills,  the  city  owned  line  has  brought 
new  suburban  regions  into  contact  with 
business,  and  many  other  localities  now  find 


C,The  private  road  has  poor  equipment — 
gives  poor  service.    But  its  owners  are  rich. 


them  for  ourselves !  Self-sacrifice,  self- 
immolation  and  the  uncomplaining  endur- 
ance of  every  ill  that  High  Finance  may 
reap  rewards — that's  our  idea,  and  peculiar 
to  America. 

The  Geary  Street  line  began  to  be  oper- 
ated with  ten  cars.  It  was  an  experiment, 
and  by  many  honest  citizens  viewed  with 
extreme  misgiving.  So  assiduously  we 
have  had  dinned  into  our  ears  the  old,  old 
lie  that  private  ownership  can  do  every- 
thing better  than  any  government  can  do 
it !  Surely  of  all  fakes  ever  imposed  upon 
mankind  this  is  the  most  preposterous,  most 
vicious  and  most  harmful.  It  has  kept  us 
for  years  the  bound  slaves  of  greedy  ad- 
venturers that  behind  it  have  seized  our 
transportation  system,  and  it  has  now 
brought  that  system  to  the  verge  of  phys- 
ical and  financial  ruin. 

So  a  great  many  persons  did  not  believe 
that  the  Geary  Street  line  could  be  oper- 
ated by  the  city.  They  felt  sure  that  elec- 
tricity would  refuse  to  run  over  wires  if 
publicly  owned,  that  brakes  would  not 
operate  on  a  car  not  dedicated  to  loot,  and 
that  tracks  would  not  hold  together  in  a- 
public  highway  reserved  for  public  uses. 


themselves  with  quickened  and  improved 
service. 

One  of  the  city  lines  nearly  parallels  a 
line  operated  for  Private  Greed.  By  its 
incontestable  superiority  of  service  it  is 
sapping  the  life  out  of  the  Greed  line. 

The  city  now  contemplates  other  and 
greater  extensions,  a  line  through  Golden 
Gate  Park,  lines  in  other  parts  of  the  city, 
to  be  built,  not  from  watered  capitalization 
as  Greed  would  build,  that  always  there- 
after more  toll  might  be  levied,  but  built 
from  the  earnings  of  the  present  system. 
What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Meanwhile,  here,  lying  side  by  side,  are 
the  two  systems  of  railroad  operation,  one 
for  the  Common  Good,  one  for  Private 
Gain.  Compare  them  and  test  them.  They 
will  show  which  is  the  better  for  a  com- 
munity. 

The  greater  part  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  still  served  by  a  system  operated 
for  Private  Gain.  This  is  the  United  Rail- 
roads of  San  Francisco,  now  so-called,  the 
prolific  source  of  graft,  corruption  and 
shame  revealed  by  the  graft  investigations 
of  a  few  years  ago. 

While  the   municipal   railroad  of  San 
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Francisco  has  been  increasing  always  in 
efficiency  and  worth,  the  privately  owned 
system  has  been  moving  toward  the  junk- 
heap. 

Its  present  supply  of  cars,  for  instance, 
is  woefully  inadequate  for  its  needs,  but  for 
a  significant  reason  it  cannot  get  any  more. 
Every  dollar  of  its  earnings  is  swept  away 
by  the  demands  of  its  monstrous  overcap- 
italization. The  new  cars  it  needs  it  can 
obtain  only  by  issuing  new  securities.  Xo 
new  securities  can  now  be  issued  by  any 
railroad  in  California  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  Railroad  Commission  and 
because  of  the  rotten  overcapitalization  of 
the  United  Railroads  the  Commission  will 
grant  to  it  no  such  license. 

The  thing,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be 
close  to  the  catastrophe  to  which  it  was 
pointed  by  the  men  that  have  scooped  the 
inside  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
fortunes. 

Or  observe  another  aspect  of  the  corn- 


trie  Railways,  which  is  again  a  composite 
of  overcapitalization. 

The  United  Railroads  Company,  over- 
capitalized, is  controlled  by  the  California 
Railway  and  Power  Company,  a  holding 
company  with  a  heavy  capitalization,  which 
in  turn  is  held  by  the  United  Railways  In- 
vestment Company,  another  holding  com- 
pany with  a  still  greater  capitalization. 
Every  holding  company  is,  of  course,  mere- 
ly a  device  to  sop  up  revenue  and  conceal 
it,  and  to  increase  the  squeezing  process  on 
the  public.  Here  is  the  huge  capitalization 
of  the  United  Railroads  Company  of  San 
Francisco : 


Capital  Stock: 

Common  $17,948,600 

Four  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preferred..  20,000,000 
Seven  per  cent.  Cumulative  First  Pre- 
ferred   5,000,000 

Total   $42,948,600 

Bonded  Debt    40,550,000 

Total  Capitalization   $83,498,600 


C.On  this  page  you  can  see  the  balance  sheets  of 
these  two  railroad  enterprises — look  them  over. 


parison.  No  public  enterprise  can  be  much 
of  a  success,  so  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, without  the  willing  cooperation  of 
its  employees.  I  have  spoken  of  the  uni- 
versal courtesy  and  efficiency  that  prevail 
on  the  municipal  line.  The  railroad  for  the 
Common  Good  pays  its  conductors  and 
motor  men  $3  for  a  day  of  eight  hours. 
The  railroad  for  Private  Greed  pays  its 
men  less  rates  for  a  day  of  ten  or  even 
eleven  hours. 

The  municipal  railroad  men  are  organ- 
ized; the  men  that  work  for  Private  Greed 
are  not  allowed  to  be. 

The  municipal  railroad  has  throughout 
the  best  obtainable  construction  and  equip- 
ment. It  has  the  heaviest  rails,  the  solidest 
roadbed.  Much  of  the  trackage  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Private  Greed  line  are  unfit 
for  use. 

Further  light  on  all  these  matters  shines 
out  the  moment  we  begin  to  examine  the 
financial  structures  of  the  two  enterprises, 
the  final  and  supreme  test. 

The  United  Railroads  Company  is  a 
grossly  overcapitalized  concern,  made  up  of 
six  or  eight  smaller  companies,  each  over- 
capitalized, and  of  the  San  Francisco  Elec- 


Analysis  of  the  bonded  debt  shows  some 
items  highly  significant  to  anybody  familiar 
with  the  dizzy  operations  of  the  Financial 
Gouge  in  this  country.  Here  are  choice 
bits: 

General  First   Sinking  Fund,  gold  4  per 

cent,  bonds   $23,854,000 

Market  Street  Cable  Railway,  Extended  6 

per  cent,  bonds   1,800,000 

Omnibus  Cable  Company,  First  gold  bonds, 

6  per  cent   2,000,000 

Sutter  Street  Railway,  First  gold  bonds,  5 

per  cent   1,000,000 

Ferries  and  Cliff  House  Railway,  Extended 

6  per  cent,  bonds   400,000 

Market  Street  Railway,  Consolidated  5  per 

cent,  bonds    7,341,000 

Promissory  Notes,  7  per  cent   1,000,000 

More  Promissory  Notes,  7  per  cent   1,925,000 

Gold  Equipment  Trust,  6  per  cent,  certifi- 
cates   200,000 

Trustees'  Certificates,  6  per  cent   240,000 

Deferred  Notes,  6  per  cent   790,000 

"Extended  bonds,"  and  "promissory 
notes,"  and  "deferred  notes,"  and  more 
"promissory  notes,"  and  "certificates,"  and 
all  the  rest — what  does  this  mean? 

It  means  that  the  enterprise  is  water- 
logged. It  means  it  has  been  loaded  with 
water  for  the  benefit  of  the  insiders  until 
it  will  no  longer  navigate.  It  means  that 
the  melon-grabbers  have  done  their  usual 
job.    It  means  that  with  229  miles  of  line 
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in  the  populous  city  of  San  Francisco,  and 
with  annual  gross  receipts  of  $8,000,000,  the 
thing  does  not  earn  enough  to  pay  its  way. 

And  this  is  that  superiority  of  manage- 
ment that  liars,  fakers,  press  valets,  "half 
truth"  men,  bureaus  of  misinformation  and 
the  like  have  led  us  to  believe  must  ever 
attend  private  enterprise  when  compared 
with  public.  This  is  that  ^efficiency,  fore- 
sight and  executive  ability"  before  which 
we  are  instructed  to  stand  dumb  with  ad- 
miration. Instead  of  so  much  executive 
ability  as  any  housewife  shows  every  day 
the  thing,  on  every  business  principle,  has 
been  most  amazingly  mishandled.  "Ex- 
tended bonds,"  and  "promissory  notes,"  and 
the  rest — that  means  debts  came  due  and 
there  was  nothing  to  pay  them  with;  the 
loot  of  the  manipulators  had  been  so  enor- 
mous that  the  enterprise  could  not  furnish 
the  public  with  tolerable  service  on  the  one 
hand  nor  provide  for  its  obligations  on  the 
other. 


economy  of  private  ownership.  Who  pays 
for  all  these  presidents,  vice-presidents,  di- 
rectors and  other  gentlemen  whose  offices 
embroider  the  skirts  of  the  United  Rail- 
roads and  other  enterprises? 

When  the  looting  of  the  street  railroad 
system  of  New  York  began  to  be  revealed 
apologists  of  the  Private  Greed  system  said 
that  the  huge  sums  taken  by  the  exploiters 
in  that  case  were  rewards  for  their  superior 
ability.  The  tracing  of  $60,000,000  of  van- 
ished securities  to  the  doors  of  these  gen- 
tlemen rather  tended  to  hush  any  more  of 
that  plea.  But  anyway,  observe — $60,- 
000,000  in  securities  on  which  the  public  is 
still  paying  the  interest — $3,000,000  a  year. 
The  San  Francisco  municipal  railroad  ob- 
tains the  services  of  Mr.  Cashin,  a  railroad 
genius,  as  the  director  and  manager  of  its 
enterprise  for  $5,000  a  year.  How  about  it? 

The  Public  Works  department  of  San 
Francisco  takes  general  care  of  the  munici- 
pal railroad  without  additional  cost.  The 


C  Right  here  side  by  side  are  the  two  systems  of 
operation=for  public  good  and  for  private  greed. 


city  attorney  takes  care  of  the  legal  work 
without  additional  cost.  All  the  other  city 
departments  help  it  along. 

Public  Ownership 


Let  me  now  put  side  by  side  for  your 
inspection  the  essential  facts  of  the  two  en- 
terprises, balance  sheet  and  other : 

Private  Ownership 
Capitalization  (including  all  kinds  of  se- 
curities known  to  the  arcana  of  fren- 
zied finance)   $83,498,600   $5,475,000  (Being  the  actual  cost  of 

construction  and  equipment) . 

Capitalization  by  the  mile  $364,622   $127,325. 

In  debt  to  the  holding  company  $2,000,000   Not  a  cent,  glory  be! 

Roadbed  and  track  Largely    punk  The    best    obtainable  construction 

throughout. 

Equipment   Some  large,  dirty  cars,  some  Noah's 

Arks   The  best,  newest  and  most  efficient. 

Depreciation  charge   3  per  cent,  now;  formerly  nothing.  18  per  cent. 

Depreciation  fund   $257,202   $294,959.59. 

Depreciation  fund  by  the  mile   $1,128   $10,567. 

Mileage    229   43. 

Ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  revenue.        62  *  per  cent  62  per  cent. 


Executive  Staff- 
president 

pr 

1  vice-president  and  general  manager 
1  secretary  and  comptroller 
1  treasurer 

1  general  superintendent 
1  acting  purchasing  agent 
11  directors 
1  legal  department 
1  assortment  of  other  functionaries. 


*  The  Private  Greed  lines  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  Common  Good  lines  here  in  the  fact  that  the 
privately  owned  lines  have  all  the  territory  of  densest 
traffic  and  largest  returns.  But  the  essential  difference 
is  that  the  operating  expenses  that  in  the  privately 
awned  company  go  to  superfluous  officers  in  the  pub- 
licly owned  enterprise  go  to  pay  higher  wages  to  the 
workingmen. 

This  comparison  again  ought  to  go  far 
■:o  establish  that  far-famed  superiority  and 


T.  A.  Cashin,  Superintendent. 

And  this  surplus  and  this  depreciation 
fund  thus  accumulated  the  municipal  rail- 
road invests  in  the  bonds  of  the  city,  there- 
by helping  other  improvements  in  the  com- 
munity. 

O  foolish  people  of  San  Francisco!  O 
citizens  that  cannot  see !  How  absurd  to 
keep  your  money  in  your  own  pockets,  when 
wealthy  gentlemen  in  New  York  need  it  for 
their  own  pleasures ! 

But  let  us  be  fair.  It  appears  now  that 
Private  Greed  cannot  operate  a  public  util- 
ity nor  maintain  a  public  service  nearly  so 
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well  as  Public  Ownership  can  do  these 
things.  Private  Greed  cannot  be  so  eco- 
nomical, efficient,  able,  adequate,  business- 
like nor  successful. 

Yet  there  are  some  things,  let  us  own  the 
truth,  it  can  do  better,  far  better  than  Pub- 
lic Ownership. 


It  can  corrupt,  bribe,  bedevil,  loot,  swin- 
dle, gouge,  extort,  maltreat,  plunder  and 
wreck.  In  these  activities  it  has  not  an 
equal  in  all  the  affairs  of  men. 

For  the  sake  of  these  its  incontestable  ft 
superiorities,  I  suppose,  we  still  cling  to  it.  |at 
There  appears  to  be  no  other  reason. 


THE  Delafields'  country  house  stood  on 
a  cliff  that  rose  sheer  from  the  sea 
twenty  feet  or  more.    The  piazza 
was  wide  and  hospitable  and  furnished  in 


sybaritic  comfort.  It  seemed  fairly  buil 
round  Mildred,  the  Luxurious,  this  Summe 
afternoon  as  she  lay  among  the  cushions  o 
a  big  army  hammock.    She  was  fresh  an< 
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fragrant  and  suggestive  of  sun-glints,  deep- 
sea  blues  and  a  general  June  rosiness. 
.-  In  front  of  the  June  goddess  and  regard- 
ing her  and  her  treasures  with  a  look  that 
bordered  on  awe,  stood  Theodora  Morgan, 
a  cousin,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  her 
father's  absence  from  America  to  pay  her 
first  visit  to  the  Delafields.  She  was  an 
orphan.  Her  mother  had  died  so  long  ago 
as  to  be  to  the  girl  merely  a  beautiful  myth. 

Theodora  wore  a  boating  costume  that 
evidently  had  seen  recent  hard  service. 
The  skirt  was  begrimed;  the  waist  in  the 
same  condition  plus  wrinkles  and  moisture. 
Her  thin,  interesting  face  was  the  color,  at 
present,  of  highly-polished  russet  leather 
and  framed  in  dripping  strands  of  Indian- 
black  hair.  Her  shapely  hands  and  arms 
were  as  brown  as  the  earth. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Mildred,  looking  the 
dishevelled  figure  up  and  down,  "I  hope  you 
won  your  match." 

"We  had  a  sail  after  the  swimming 
match." 
"Wet" 

"Why,  John  Graham  and  I,"  answered 
Theodora,  a  trifle  too  casually  to  be  con- 
vincing. She  took  a  perch  on  the  piazza 
railing  and  began  to  enumerate  aloud  the 
offerings  surrounding  Mildred. 

'Candy  from  Maillards';  violets  from 
Thoreley;  another  of  Chambers'  stories 
about  'Bill  and  Coo'  "—making  a  wry  face 
—"and  golden  apples  clear  from  Olympus, 
[  guess.  Shame  on  you,  Mildred.  Graft, 
Dure  graft."  \  - 

Mildred  pricked  the  burnished  skin  of  a 
lectarine  with  her  abnormally  small,  white 
:eeth,  swallowed  a  luscious  mouthful,  and 
hen  said  coolly :  "I  really  believe  you  are 
ealous!  Theo,  the  sport,  jealous!" 

DUT  for  the  soft,  pleading  look  Nature 
had   painted   into   Theo's   eyes,  her 
Equant,  little  face  would  have  been  impu- 
dently boyish.    The  eyes,  however,  were 
gloriously  feminine.    "I  wonder  if  you  can 
•e  trusted  to  keep  a  secret,"  she  said  specu- 
atively.    (This  was  the  first  really  intimate 
cquamtance  of  the  cousins.) 
"A  secret?    Of  course,"  was  Mildred's 
ager  assertion. 

\  "Well    then-this    is    it:"    (and  Theo 
lade  her  confession  fully)   "I  am  jealous 
—or  rather,  I'm  envious;  always  have  been, 
ply  I  have  not  acknowledged  it  before 
lind  why  shouldn't  I  be?  I'm  a  girl,  you 
now,  and  I  am  sick  of  being  called  'a 
ood  sport'  and  'a  dear  old  pal,'  and  I'm 


deathly  sick  of  getting  nothing  but  hand- 
shakes and  books  on  sports  from  men,  and 
racing  cups  and  swimming  prizes.  There! 
Look  here,  Mildred,  what  is  it  that  girls  like 
you  have  that  I  haven't?  I  have  thought 
a  lot  about  it  lately,  and  I  have  wondered 
if  it  isn't  something  very  feminine  and  deli- 
cate that  a  mother  gives  out  to  a  girl  when 
she  is  growing  up— something  I've  never 
had,  you  know.  The  thing  I  suppose  I 
mean"— with  a  frank  laugh— "that  makes 
you  seem  romantic  to  men.  How  did  you 
get  your  first  start?" 

Mildred  treated  her  young  Indian  of  a 
cousin  to  a  divinely  compassionate  glance; 
then  she  raised  her  hands  and  clasped  them 
behind  her  blonde  head  in  a  caressing  way. 
"The  first  start,  Theo  dear?  I  suppose, 
in  the  cradle,"  she  said  with  a  self-conscious 
smile. 

Theo  stared  at  her  cousin  in  keen  enjoy- 
ment. "You  are  a  thorough-going  beauty 
and  no  mistake  but— positively  wallowing 
in  vanity,"  she  declared,  laughing  outright. 
"Of  course  you  think  me  hopeless !" 

"Oh,  no,"  disclaimed  Mildred  offishly, 
with  a  faint  blush,  "I  know  a  girl  with 
even  less  attractions  for  men  than  you,  who 
has  had  a  fair  amount  of  attention." 

"That's  encouraging,"  murmured  Theo; 
"how  did  she  do  it?" 

"Why— a  kind  man,  a  son  I  believe  of 
an  old  family  friend,  just  loaded  her  down 
with  flowers  her  first  Winter,  and  that 
made  her  conspicuous.    It  started  her  off." 

HTHEO  wagged  her  sleek,  black  head  de- 
A  jectedly.  "And  here  am  I,  nineteen 
years  old,  and  I  have  never  had  a  man- 
selected  thing  of  a  sentimental  nature  given 
me  in  my  whole  life !  If  that  isn't  a  trag- 
edy, what  is?"  She  sprang  from  the  railing 
and  struck  a  pose,  her  arms  extended 
toward  the  heavens  in  a  supplicating  ges- 
ture that  seemed  to  comprehend  the  whole 
universe  of  man.  "Isn't  there  a  kind- 
hearted  son  of  an  old  family  friend  who 
will  take  like  pity  on  me?"  she  cried. 

A  maid  stepped  through  the  open  French 
window  that  connected  the  piazza  with  the 
living-room.  "Mr.  Graham,"  she  an- 
nounced. 

Theo  darted  an  agonized  glance  at  Mil- 
dred and  shaped  with  her  lips  the  words: 
"Do  you  think  he  heard  me?" 

Mildred  looked  wicked  and  nodded  her 
head;  then  to  the  maid: 

"Tell  Mr.  Graham  that  Miss  Morgan  and 
I  are  on  the  piazza,"  she  said  in  clear  ac- 
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cents  that  easily  carried  to  the  living-room. 

He  was  a  man  in  the  early  twenties,  and 
he  had  the  splendid  physique  and  the  fresh- 
scrubbed  look  of  an  athlete.  His  skin  was 
the  color  of  a  well-stained  meerschaum; 
his  hair  was  tawny  and  his  eyes,  a  strong 
hazel.  This  afternoon  he  wore  the  conven- 
tional blue  coat  and  white  trousers  of  Sum- 
mer, and  he  looked  as  crisp  and  spotless 
as  The  Brushwood  Boy. 

Mildred  received  him  in  the  center  of  the 
piazza.  She  had  taken  a  pose  where  the 
breeze,  unchecked,  swept  back  the  soft 
draperies  from  her  prettily-rounded  figure. 

Theo,  wretchedly  uncomfortable  in  mind 
and  body— she  was  greatly  in  need  of  fresh 
clothes  and  a  shampoo— had  retreated  be- 
hind the  winged  chair,  whence  she  greeted 
the  newcomer. 

"Halloa,  John;  how  did  you  manage  to 
get  so  immaculate  in  a  minute?  I  believe 
you  have  your  clothes  pressed  on  you." 

Graham,  having  made  an  impressive  salu- 
tation to  the  goddess,  turned  with  a  laugh 
to  the  athlete.  "Wasn't  the  sail  great  after 
the  swimming  contest?  It  was  just  what 
you  needed  to  steady  your  nerves.  You 
should  have  seen  your  cousin  dive,  Miss 
Delafield,  and  swim  under  water !  We  call 
her  the  'U-io.'    Congratulations,  Theo." 

THEO  raised  a  slim  brown  paw  and  re- 
ceived his  crushing,  muscular  grip 
without  wincing;  but  she  was  afire  within. 
Had  her  conversation  with  Mildred  been 
overheard?  she  speculated  anxiously.  She 
raised  her  eyes  and  scanned  Graham's  face, 
but  the  expression  it  wore  was  baffling. 

"My  cousin  is  going  to  give  up  swim- 
ming," announced  Mildred. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Miss  Delafield !"  ex- 
claimed Graham. 

Theodora  at  once  scented  mischief. 
What  a  simpleton  she  had  been  to  trust 
Mildred  the  Untried  with  her  life  secret! 
She  had  acted  on  a  sudden  impulse,  and, 
the  instant  the  confession  had  left  her  lips, 
she  had  regretted  her  indiscretion. 

She  turned  an  appealing  face  toward  her 
cousin.  "I  haven't  the  ghost  of  an  idea," 
she  began  hesitatingly,  but  Mildred  inter- 
rupted her  with  a  little  purr  in  her  voice : 
"She  is  going  in  for  fishing  instead." 
A  crimson  tide  rose  beneath  the  tan  of 
Theodora's  cheek,  flooded  her  face  and  ran 
down  her  bare  throat  to  the  point  of  her 
blouse  collar.    She  bit  her  lips  helplessly. 

"Fishing  1"  said  Graham  incredulously. 
"What  nonsense,  Theo;  it  was  «nly  yes- 


terday you  told  me  you  hated  the  sport.  ' 

"I  do,"  hurriedly  struck  in  Theo.  "I 
can't  bear  to  look  at  a  dead  fish.  It  has 
such  an  injured  expression." 

She  scowled  at  her  cousin  who,  in  return, 
opened  her  eyes  very  wide  in  well-simulated 
surprise.  "Then  why,  dear,  did  you  express 
such  an  interest  in  it  just  now?"  she  in- 
quired. "And  ask  so  many  questions  about 
the  best  kind  of  bait  to  tempt  a  fish  with ; 
and  how  to  land  a  fish,  and  ..." 

"Merely  to  show  my  ignorance,"  an- 
swered Theo,  cutting  short  her  cousin's 
peroration.  She  stepped  away  from  the 
screen.  "I  am  going  upstairs  to  dress  now. 
John's  tidiness  is  such  a  reproach  to  me." 

"Please  don't  go  away,  Theo,"  entreated 
Graham,  stepping  in  front  of  her.  "I  came 
to  say  'Good-by.'  I  am  off  on  my  yacht 
this  afternoon  for  the  Maine  coast,  for  a 
three  weeks'  visit  with  my  aunt.  So,  don't 
take  up  the  little  time  I'm  here,  flossing  up. 
Besides,  you  look  all  right,  doesn't  she, 
Miss  Delafield?" 

MILDRED  cocked  her  head  and  sur- 
veyed Theo  critically.  "Ye-es,  all  but  ! 
her  hair;  that  looks  awfully  mermaidy  and 
ready  to  tumble.  Here"— stretching  forth 
an  energetic  hand—  I'll  put  in  that  big  pin 
more  securely.  ...  Oh,  oh,  I'm  so  sorry," 
she  cried  as  the  great  mass  of  dripping  hair 
she  had  released  went  tumbling  in  a  water- 
fall  over  Theo's  shoulders. 

"Good  heavens,  Theo,  does  that  hair  be-  j 
long  to  you?"  exclaimed  Graham,  pulling  j 
on  a  wet  strand  that  had  escaped  the  vig- 
ilance of  her  fingers.    "I  say,  isn't  that 
rather  unusual  ?    Tom  Parsons  told  me  no 
girl  owned  her  hair  in  these  days;  she 
rented  it!    And  all  these  months  that  I've., 
been  admiring  your  selection,  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  no  credit  has  been  due  you?"  _ 

Theo  reddened,  and  thanked  Graham  with 
a  little  laughing  glance  for  acting  as  her 
champion;  then  she  fled  from  the  piazza. 

In  the  upper  hall,  she  came  upon  Mrs. 
Delafield.  "My  dear  child,"  cried  the  aunt, 
following  her  into  her  room.  "What  a 
state  you  are  in !  How  do  you  manage  to 
get  so  red  and  damp?  Mildred  never  does. 
I'll  send  Marie  to  you  with  some  benzoin. 
A  few  drops  in  the  water  will  reduce  sun- 
burn.  And  do  powder  your  nose." 

Theo  gave  an  impatient  shrug.  "No  use, 
Aunt  Elinor.  It  would  take  whitewash  td 
make  any  impression." 

Mrs.  Delafield  regarded  her  niece 
thoughtfully.    "I  couldn't  help  overhearing. 
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a  part  of  your  conversation  with  Mildred/' 
she  said  with  a  trace  of  embarrassment. 

Theo  widened  her  eyes  and  stared  at  her 
aunt. 

T  FEEL  sorry  that  you  are  jealous  of  your 
**•  cousin,  and  I  want  to  set  things  right  be- 
tween you,"  went  on  Mrs.  Delafield  in  the 
sweet  voice  of  peacemaker.  "You  see, 
Mildred  has  always  been  popular.  It  is  no 
credit  to  her,  for  she  was  born,  one  might 
say,  a  belle.  She  is  essentially  feminine, 
and  men  adore  it.  Now  you  are  quite 
different,  Theo  dear.  You  are  a  boyish 
little  creature  and  men  like  you"  (patroniz- 
ingly), "but  they  have  no  sentimental  feel- 
ings for  you.  Take  John  Graham,  for  ex- 
ample. He  has  known  you  two  girls  the 
same  length  of  time  and  he  is  attentive  to 
you  both,  but  in  different  ways.  He  swims 
with  you  and  takes  you  out  in  his  boat;  but 
he  dances  and  motors  with  Mildred." 

"Just  to  look  at  the  picture  of  a  boat 
gives  poor  Mildred  mal-de-mer,"  said  Theo 
earnestly,  not  quite  understanding  the  drift 
of  the  conversation.  "There  was  no  use 
asking  her  to  sail  in  the  race  with  us." 

"Of  course  not,"  responded  her  aunt 
briskly.  "That  is  your  privilege,  you  ath- 
letic little  creature !  I  just  heard  him  com- 
plimenting you,  the  way  he  always  does, 
openly  and  frankly  before  us  all.  So  dif- 
ferent from  the  way  he  treats  Mildred! 
You  must  notice  that  he  draws  her  away 
into  corners  and  whispers  to  her — all  kinds 
of  nonsense,  I  imagine"  (smiling  archly  at 
Theo).  "And  then  he  is  always  sending 
her  violets  and  .  .  .  well,  do  you  see  what 
I  mean,  dear?  I  hope  so,  because  I  am 
treating  you  exactly  as  if  you  were  my 
own  daughter — just  trying  to  put  you  in 
better  conceit  with  yourself." 

"Perhaps  the  benzoin  would  help,  aunt," 
remarked  Theo  drily,  and  with  an  enigmatic 
smile.  "I'll  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
send  me  some  by  Marie." 

There  was  a  certain  boyish  smartness  in 
Theo's  appearance  that  was  thoroughly  cap- 
tivating. Her  dresses  were  always  of  the 
very  best  material  and  well-cut,  but  severe 
in  style ;  no  ruffles,  no  flounces,  to  billow  and 
float  round  her  slim,  straight  figure.  The 
making  of  her  toilette  therefore  was  a 
quick  affair,  but  this  afternoon  it  was  quite 
an  hour  before  she  was  ready  to  go  down. 

'  I  'HEO  knew  that  John  Graham  was  a  de- 
cided  favorite  with  her  relatives.  He 
was  rich  in  his  own  right — he  had  inherited 
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a  large  fortune  from  each  parent — and  he 
was  decent.  Theo,  pondering,  suddenly 
saw  her  aunt  and  cousin  in  a  new  light, 
greenly  illuminating ! 

"Does  he  draw  Mildred  into  corners,  as 
Aunt  Elinor  said — or,  is  he  drawn?"  she 
queried,  pausing  in  the  midst  of  her  sham- 
poo to  run  this  fugitive  idea  to  earth.  She 
dropped  into  a  chair,  the  hairbrush  idle 
in  her  hand,  and  began  to  review  her  little 
passage  at  arms  with  Mildred.  It  assumed 
an  aspect  that  made  her  frown.  Honest 
chaffing  was  fair  play  and  should  be  taken 
with  great  good  humor,  but  anything  cat- 
tish merited  contempt.  Doubtless  Mildred 
would  betray  her  confidences  to  her  friends 
in  Pridewell.  The  Delafields  were  the  most 
important  people,  socially,  in  the  Summer 
resort;  Mildred  was  a  leader;  whatever  she 
said  was  applauded,  and  whatever  she  did 
was  approved  and  copied. 

Her  fears  were  verified  later  when  she 
made  her  appearance  on  the  piazza.  A 
number  of  girls  had  dropped  in  to  have 
afternoon  tea  with  Mrs.  Delafield  and  Mil- 
dred, and  they  rose  in  a  body,  on  Theo's 
entrance,  and  surrounded  her.  They  forced 
her  into  the  winged  chair,  and  then  each 
presented  her  with  a  package. 

Theo's  boyish  upbringing  came  to  her  res- 
cue. She  accepted  the  situation  good- 
humoredly  and  opened  the  packages  with  a 
pretense  of  excitement. 

Fish-hooks  were  disclosed;  fishing  tackle; 
fishing  rods;  magazine  articles  on  angling; 
and  one  copy  of  Izaak  Walton's  master- 
piece !  This  Mildred  presented  to  her  cou- 
sin with  a  little  speech  in  which  she  ad- 
dressed her  as  The  Lone  Fisherman,  a 
sobriquet  that  Theo's  sinking  heart  told 
her  would  prove  a  veritable  burr. 

After  the  last  package  had  given  up  its 
joke,  Elsie  Anderson  turned  to  her  and 
asked  in  a  voice  throbbing  with  sympathy: 
"When  did  you  begin  to  yearn,  Theo?" 

HPHIS  was  but  the  beginning  of  an  attack 
that  lasted  for  days.  Theo  was  bom- 
barded with  packages  of  fishing  supplies 
and  peppered  with  letters  addressed  to  The 
Lone  Fisherman.  She  knew  that  the  fool- 
ish little  outpouring  of  her  soul  to  Mildred 
was  on  every  one's  laughing  lips,  and  her 
feelings  ran  the  gamut  of  emotions  from 
sensitiveness  to  anger. 

The  girl  felt  herself  an  alien  in  the 
gossipy  little  Summer  resort,  and  she  longed 
for  John  Graham's  return.  Even  if  Mrs. 
Delafield  were  right  and  his  friendship  for 
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her  was  but  the  friendship  of  Jonathan  for 
David — she  winced  with  pain  at  the  thought 
— she  knew  he  would  be  her  champion. 
The  wistful  look  in  her  eyes  gave  way  to 
one  of  grim  determination.  She  must  fight 
her  battle  alone  till  he  came. 

A  man-servant  entered,  one  afternoon, 
bearing  a  white  package. 

"For  Miss  Morgan,  madam,"  he  re- 
sponded to  Mrs.  Delafield's  inquiry. 

Amid  a  breathless  silence,  Theo  drew 
from  the  box  a  great  bunch  of  violets, 
so  sweet,  so  fresh,  as  to  fill  the  air  with 
a  cool  fragrance.  She  buried  her  blushes 
in  the  flowers,  but  over  their  heads  her 
dancing  eyes  met  and  challenged  her  cousin. 

"Who  sent  them  to  you,  Theo?"  asked 
Mildred  sharply. 

"He  must  be  a  billionaire,"  exclaimed 
Elsie  Anderson.  "Did  you  ever  see  such 
an  enormous  bunch  before?" 

"Never !  My  eyes  haven't  gone  all  the 
way  round  it  yet,"  solemnly  declared  an- 
other guest. 

"Come,  dear,  tell  us  his  wonderful  name," 
said  Mrs.  Delafield,  playfully  seizing  the 
box. 

Theo  recaptured  it  and  shook  her  head. 

"DUT  when  the  violets  proved  to  be  a  her- 
aid  of  greater  treasures,  Mildred 
stooped  to  underhanded  measures. 

The  choicest  orchids  came  to  Theodora 
that  week;  a  rare  old  edition  of  a  French 
masterpiece;  and  one  day,  a  sweet-grass 
basket  that  held  a  bunch  of  Hamburg 
grapes  twelve  inches  long,  royally  purple, 
that  might  have  been  snatched  from  Bac- 
chus' head. 

She  was  not  surprised  to  receive  a  sum- 
mons later  to  her  aunt's  room. 

"Now,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  who 
is  sending  you  these  gifts,"  said  Mrs.  Dela- 
field briskly. 

Her  manner  irritated  Theo;  it  expressed 
such  confidence  in  her  power  as  aunt  to 
extract  an  instant  confession. 

"Shame  on  Mildred,"  denounced  Theo, 
making  a  small  grimace.  "Two  against  one 
isn't  fair." 

"Mildred  tells  me  everything,"  declared 
Mrs.  Delafield  with  triumphant  emphasis. 
"And,  naturally,  she  has  come  to  me  with 
what  she  considers  a  wrong  act  on  your 
part.  In  your  father's  absence,  I  am  acting 
as  your  guardian.  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Elinor,  father  didn't  put  so 
difficult  a  task  on  you  as  that.  He  said  you 
were  to  be  my  hostess." 


".  .  .  and  I  cannot  allow  you,*'  continued 
the  aunt,  paying  no  heed  to  the  inter- 
ruption beyond  a  certain  heightening  of 
color,  "to  carry  on  an  affair  clandestinely, 
innocent  or  not,  while  you  are  under  my 
chaperonage." 

CJHE  paused  in  the  evident  expectation 
^  of  a  disclosure;  but  Theo's  silence  was 
absolute. 

"If  your  uncle  were  alive  he  would  be 
the  one  to  ferret  out  the  thing;  but  as  I 
am  a  widow,  I  must  perform  the  unpleas- 
ant task  myself.  How  do  I  know  but  that 
the  mysterious  person  is  an  adventurer, 
unacceptable  to  your  father,  who  is  after 
your  money?" 

"Oh,  Aunt  Elinor,"  protested  Theo,  drop- 
ping her  eyes  to  hide  their  gleam,  "I  will 
tell  you  positively  that  isn't  true." 

"Don't  be  so  sure  of  yourself,"  corrected 
her  aunt  sharply.  "In  recent  years  there 
have  been  many  unhappy  entanglements  in 
America.  Only  last  Summer  one  of  our 
young  friends  was  narrowly  saved  from 
running  away  with  a  chauffeur!  .  .  .  Pos- 
sibly Mildred  is  right,"  shrewdly,  "and  you 
are  ashamed  of  this — person?" 

"Possibly,"  echoed  Theo,  the  play  of  a 
smile  on  her  lips. 

"Then  it's  not  John  Graham?"  Mrs. 
Delafield  flashed  the  question  at  the  girl, 
with  the  evident  hope  of  surprising  a  reply. 

"But  Mildred  said  she  knew  it  was  John- 
Graham,"  Theo  flashed  back  merrily. 

Mrs.  Delafield  compressed  her  lips;  then: 
"I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  confide  in  me," 
she  said,  frowning.  "You  are  quite  unlike 
your  cousin.  You  would  better  think  over 
what  I  have  said." 

Theo  accepted  this  as  a  surrender,  and 
went  away  feeling  rather  elated  over  her 
victory.  But  shortly  after  the  interview 
she  noticed  that  Mildred  began  to  avoid 
her;  the  cousins  met  merely  at  table,  in 
Mrs.  Delafield's  presence,  and  the  meals 
were  deadly  silent  affairs. 

HPHE  climax  was  reached  one  day  when  a 
peach-faced  youth,  seeking  her  for  a 
boat-companion,  was  swept  away  from  her 
side  by  the  cyclonic  skirts  of  a  terrified 
mother  who  said  in  a  warning  whisper: 

"A  Fisher  of  Men,  my  dear;  some  one 
to  avoid." 

After  this  episode,  Theo  noticed  that  the 
peach-faced  youth,  in  company  with  other 
downy  lads,  ogled  her  in  a  familiar,  too- 
interested  way,  when  she  chanced  to  meet 
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them  on  the  street.  They  looked  about  as 
devilish  as  a  collection  of  Mellins'  Food 
Babies,  and  she  could  not  help  laughing  at 
their  antics.  She  knew  they  were  weather- 
vane  straws,  though,  and  she  decided  to  find 
out  without  further  delay  whence  sprang 
the  ill-wind  that  animated  them. 

She  came  across  Elsie  Anderson  one  day 
in  a  shop,  and  put  the  question  to  her  in 
frank  eagerness.  Before  it  was  answered 
Mrs.  Anderson  appeared  by  nothing  short 
of  magic,  Theo  decided,  and  whisked  her 
daughter  away  from  the  counter,  out  of  the 
shop  and  right  into  a  motor  car  that  seemed 
to  be  waiting  for  such  an  emergency! 

She  sighed.  She  was  puzzled  to  know 
what  step  to  take.  Her  father  was  still 
in  Japan;  the  house  in  California  closed. 
Otherwise  she  would  cut  short  her  visit  and 
leave  Pridewell  without  asking  for  a  word 
of  explanation  from  the  Delafields,  and 
with  but  one  regret:  that  it  might  be  the 
closing  chapter  of  her  friendship  with  John 
Graham ! 

She  reached  this  point  in  her  soliloquy 
and  the  door  of  her  room  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  door  was  open  and  the  scene 
of  confusion  within  roused  her  deepest  ap- 
;  prehension.  She  stood  on  the  threshold, 
motionless  and  weak-kneed.  "What's  the 
matter,  Aunt  Elinor?"  she  gasped;  "has 
anything  happened  to  father?"  for,  during 
her  absence,  her  trunks  had  been  brought 
into  her  room  and  Marie  was  hurriedly  at 
work  packing  them. 

"No,  Theodora,"  answered  her  aunt  cold- 
ly, "your  father  is  not  ill,  but  I  have  heard 
from  him  by  cable.  He  has  made  arrange- 
Iments  for  your  return  to  California.  You 
lleave  to-morrow  morning  in  the  care  of  a 
*chaperone  I  have  secured.  You  may  go 
inow,  Marie,  and  finish  the  trunks  later." 

C  LOW  fires  burned  in  Theo's  eyes.  She 
entered  the  room,  closed  the  door  on 
Ithe  retreating  maid,  and  faced  her  aunt 
[squarely. 

"Surely  you  owe  me  an  explanation,"  she 

Isaid  in  a  low,  intense  voice. 

1  "You  have  owed  Mildred  and  me  an  ex- 
planation for  two  weeks,"  returned  Mrs. 
Delafield  icily,  "but  I  have  nothing  to  con- 
real  and  I  am  therefore  quite  willing  to 

j  nake  one.  I  cabled  your  father  that  I 
:ould  no  longer  undertake  the  responsibility 
)f  chaperoning  you.  His  answer  I  have  al- 
eady  told  you.  You  are  to  leave  to-morrow 
norning. 

"I  have  sent  Mildred  to  the  Andersons 
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for  a — little  visit — and,  as  I  am  going  there 
myself  this  afternoon  to  a  garden  party  and 
to  pass  the  night,  -I  have  instructed  Marie  to 
— er — to  be  wholly  at  your  service  while 
you  remain  here." 

"To  shadow  me,  you  mean,"  returned 
Theo  coolly.  "Will  you  tell  me  what  I  have 
done  to  deserve  this  abominable  treat- 
ment ?" 

"I  wish  to  heaven  I  knew,  Theodora," 
said  Mrs.  Delafield  solemnly.  She  turned 
to  leave  the  room,  but  Theo  caught  her  by 
the  sleeve. 

"Why,  Aunt  Elinor,"  she  cried,  "you 
mustn't  take  such  a  tone  with  me  as  that. 
It  is  condemning.  Already  your  friends 
treat  me  like  an  outcast  and  for  no  reason 
but  that  you  and  Mildred  do.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  You  must,  you  shall,  tell  me." 

"I  regret  to  say  that  the  mothers  are 
afraid  of  you.  They  consider  you  a  com- 
mon flirt.  Mrs.  Anderson  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  write  to  John  Graham  to  put 
him  on  his  guard,  as  his  mother  was  her 
dearest  friend,  and  to  tell  him  you  have 
lost  your  good  name  in  the  town." 
-  "A — a — good  name  must  be  a  very  small 
thing  if  it  is  so  easily  lost,"  said  Theo  in  a 
queer,  throaty  voice. 

"What  else  could  you  expect  ?"  demanded 
her  aunt.  "The  story  of  your  secret  love 
affair  has  gone  the  length  of  the  town.  I 
have  heard,  through  friends,  that  the  suitor 
is  a  common  fellow — some  say  a  chauffeur 
— who  is,  quite  as  I  suspected,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  your  father's  absence  to  further 
his  suit.  I  have  been  urged  to  use  every 
means  in  a  chaperone's  power  to  prevent 
an  elopement." 

rTrHE  blood  receded  from  Theo's  face. 

"Who  invented  these  lies?"  she  asked 
slowly. 

"Lies !  Don't  I  know  scarcely  a  day 
passes  that  you  do  not  receive  a  gift  from 
the  fellow?" 

The  girl  looked  at  her  aunt  with  steadily 
clearing  eyes.  "I  understand  now,"  she 
said  at  length  in  a  dangerously  quiet  voice. 
"Mildred  has  been  very  clever  to  make  a 
few  joking  words  of  mine  seem  a  confession 
of  guilt  to  fairly  intelligent  people." 

Mrs.  Delafield  glanced  at  the  girl  scorn- 
fully as  she  swept  past  and  out  of  the  room. 

During  the  brief  moment  that  the  door 
was  open,  Theo  discovered  Marie  sitting  in 
the  hall,  already  on  guard.  It  gave  her  a 
weird,  suffocated  feeling.  She  took  a  quick 
turn  to  the  balcony  that  overlooked  the 
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ocean  and  stood  there  motionless,  her  star- 
ing eyes  fixed  blankly  on  the  water.  Gradu- 
ally, the  continuous  motion  of  a  flag  forced 
her  attention. 

Theo  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  bal- 
cony and  her  splendid  vision  soon  descried 
the  figure  of  John.  Graham  in  the  main 
rigging  of  his  sailing  yacht.  He  was  sig- 
naling to  her. 

"Can  you  join  me  on  the  pier?" 

She  answered  with  her  handkerchief: 

"Yes." 

She  darted  across  the  room,  but  came 
to  an  abrupt  halt  at  the  door.  She  sud- 
denly remembered  Marie  ! 

To  reach  John  Graham's  pier,  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  Andersons'  place, 
where  the  garden  party  now  was  in  full 
progress.  What  a  ridiculous  figure  she 
would  appear  to  the  revelers  were  she  to 
fly  past  the  inclosure,  followed  by  Marie  ! 

She  began  a  restless  pacing  of  the  room, 
her  brain  hard  at  work  on  a  plan  of  escape. 
Presently  she  gave  an  exultant  chuckle  and 
ran  to  her  dressing-room,  whence  she 
emerged,  in  a  few  minutes,  enveloped  in  a 
mcttoring  wrap.  She  opened  the  door, 
walked  past  Marie  with  a  listless  step,  de- 
scended to  the  front  piazza  and  dropped 
into  the  first  chair  on  her  way.  Marie 
hurried  after  her,  chattering  the  while: 

"Is  mademoiselle  ill?    Is  she  cold?" 

Theo  cuddled  deeper  into  the  big-winged 
chair.  "The  wind  is  keen.  I  wish  you 
would  get  the  big  steamer  rug  from  the 
chest  in  the  upper  hall." 

"Certainly,  mademoiselle,"  murmured 
Marie,  disappearing. 

/^JN  the  instant,  Theo  flung  aside  the 
coat,  sprang  to  the  piazza  railing, 
dressed  in  her  bathing  suit,  and  made  a 
record  dive  of  thirty  feet  into  the  ocean 
below. 

In  a  few  seconds  she  rose  to  the  sur- 
face several  yards  from  her  point  of  im- 
pact. A  chorus  of  shrieks  came  to  her 
ear,  and  she  knew  that  all  the  servants  of 
the  Delafield  household  were  assembled  on 
the  piazza  to  watch  her  drown. 

She  laughed,  and  continued  to  swim  to- 
ward the  yacht  with  long,  steady  strokes. 
Suddenly  she  became  aware  of  a  little  boat 
approaching,  swift  as  a  skate  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  It  was  the  yacht's  ten- 
der, with  Graham  at  the  oars. 

As  it  drew  alongside  her  she  put  a  hand 


on  the  gunwale  and  swung  her  light  body 
into  the  boat  without  so  much  as  making  it 
rock,  and  crept  into  the  bow. 

She  threw  Graham  a  laughing  word,  but 
he  was  leaning  heavily  on  his  oars,  star- 
ing straight  ahead  of  him;  he  did  not  seem 
to  see  her. 

"That  was  a  foolhardy  thing  to  do, 
Theo,"  he  said,  in  a  strained  voice.  "You 
gave  me  a  horrible  jolt.  I — I  thought  you 
were  gone.  I  know  how  like  harpies  the 
women  have  acted  toward  you." 

"What  have  you  heard?"  she  wjhispered. 

"Miserable  tales,  but  nothing  that  counts 
in  the  least,  except  

"Except?" 

"That  there  is  some  one  else,"  he  said, 
flushing. 

Theo's  lips  parted  in  a  radiant  smile. 
She  suddenly  felt  flooded  with  sunshine;  it  I 
seemed  to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  her, 
and  to  send  its  warm  rays  radiating 
through  her  body  till  every  nerve  thrilled, 
and  the  tips  of  her  fingers  throbbed. 

"It  isn't  like  you  to  accept  so  much  from  I 
one  whom  you  don't  really  care  for,"  he  1 
went  on  earnestly.  "But  perhaps  the  value  | 
of  his  gifts  has  been  exaggerated,  too?" 

"No,  indeed !"  cried  Theo,  with  strong  1 
emphasis  and  breathing  very  fast.  "They  1 
were  frightfully  expensive,  and  I  ought  1 
to  know  because  /  paid  for  them  myself"  1 

CHE  raised  her  eyes;  their  glances  met.  -* 
^  His  face,  at  first  blank,  suddenly  became  j 
illumined.    He  gave  a  shout  of  joy  and  1 
took  the  little  dripping,  sandplastered  fig-  ! 
ure  into  his  white-serge  arms.    The  next 
instant  she  was  laughing  and  sobbing  on 
his  shoulder  while  she  told  her  story.    "I  J 
may  laugh,  John,"  she  said,  in  conclusion,  ,J 
"but  I  have  suffered  agony.    This  after- 1 
noon,  when  I  found  out  from  Aunt  Elinor! 
the  slanderous  stories  they  were  telling  of  J 
me  in  the  town,  just  on  account  of  my  silly  1 
little  joke,  I  did  not  dare  own  up  to  it.    I  j 
was  afraid  it  would  be  turned  against  me  inS 
some  queer,  backhanded  way.    What  madel 
me  so  stupid?   Why  couldn't  I  defend  my-* 
self  against  them?" 

Graham  framed  her  earnest  little  facel: 
with  his  hands.  "For%  the  glorious  rea-M 
son,  Theo  dear,"  he  said  admiringly,  "tha« 
you  don't  understand  how  to  use  theiijT 
weapons.  You  do  not  know  how  to  fightjl 
with  claws." 


YOU  wanted  to  see  me,  Governor?" 
The  visitor  had  been  admitted  to 
the  private  office  of  the  Governor 
of  California  and  stood  across  a  big  table 
from  Hiram  Johnson,  chief  executive  ftf  the 
Golden  State. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  replied  the  Governor  in  no 
amiable  tone.  He  looked  up  from  a  bunch 
of  documents  he  had  been  studying. 

"I've  been  looking  into  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation here  that  doesn't  mean  much  of  any- 
thing to  me,  and  somebody'll  have  to  tell 
me  why  not  to  veto  it,  or  else  I  think  I'll 
settle  it  that  way." 

Harris  Weinstock,  millionaire,  man  of  af- 
fairs, economist,  philanthropist,  friend  of 
humanity  and  practical  doer  of  things 
worth  while,  picked  up  the  bill,  which  has 
just  been  passed  by  the  California  legisla- 
ture. He  went  off  into  a  corner  to  study  it, 
and  as  he  read  the  title  a  gleam  of  amuse- 
ment came  into  his  eye.  He  recognized  an 
old  friend. 

Truth  to  tell,  it  was  rather  a  cryptic  piece 
of  legislation.  Almost  anything,  or  abso- 
lutely nothing,  might  be  done  under  its 
terms.  On  its  face,  its  purpose  was  to  es- 
tablish a  state  marketing  commission,  under 
the  control  of  a  Director  of  Markets.  The 
purpose  was  to  organize,  improve  and  facil- 
itate the  business  of  marketing  the  horticul- 
tural products  of  California. 

A  S  Mr.  Weinstock  studied  the  legislation 
he  made  up  his  mind  rapidly  that  it 
would  never  do  to  let  Governor  Johnson 


veto  it.  He  saw  in  it  the  possibility  of 
making  an  experiment  in  which  he  had  long 
been  interested ;  nothing  less  than  a  tremen- 
dous attempt  at  state  control  of  the  busi- 
ness of  marketing  the  great  California  fruit 
crop. 

Harris  Weinstock  knew  that  if  such  a 
thing  were  attempted  it  would  be  denounced 
as  a  performance  in  state  socialism;  but 
Weinstock  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  worry 
about  that  sort  of  thing.  He  has  never 
worried  much  about  terms,  provided  he 
could  see  results. 

"I  guess  you  had  better  not  veto  this  bill, 
Governor,"  he  said,  when  he  walked  1)ack 
and  tossed  the  document  on  the  Governor's 
table.  "This  thing  contains  the  possibility 
of  a  great  accomplishment  for  the  state.  It 
is  something  that  sooner  or  later  must  be 
done  in  some  form  or  other,  and  here  is 
your  opportunity." 

Then  he  sat  down  and  explained  what  he 
believed  could  be  accomplished  under  the 
bill  which  Governor  Johnson  had  been  half 
disposed  to  veto.  The  Governor  followed 
him  intently  as  Mr.  Weinstock  outlined  his 
idea  of  the  thing  that  could  be  done  under 
this  measure,  and  that  he  believed  ought  to 
be  done. 

TT  was  nothing  less  than  to  have  the  state 
of  California,  in  its  sovereign  capacity, 
assume  direct  control  of  the  whole  business 
of  bringing  together,  warehousing,  sorting, 
standardizing,  labeling,  branding,  guaran- 
teeing, shipping,  and  distributing  the  pro- 
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ceeds  from  the  annual  fruit  crop  of  the 
state. 

"It  is  simply  the  projection  of  coopera- 
tion to  the  point  of  100  per  cent  efficiency," 
said  Mr.  Weinstock.  "We  have  had  more 
cooperation  in  California  than  in  any  other 
state,  and  it  has  been  the  making  of  our 
horticultural  industry.  What  we  need  now 
is  cooperation  among  the  cooperators.  At 
present  we  have  competition  among  differ- 
ent cooperative  organizations.  About  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  citrus  fruit  industry  of  the 
state  is  under  cooperative  organization,  but 
the  remaining  forty  per  cent  is  outside  and 
this  adds  to  expense  while  reducing  effi- 
ciency. 

"It  would  be  possible  under  this  legisla- 
tion, if  it  were  administered  in  the  right 
way,  to  bring  the  whole  business  together 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  state ;  to  re- 
duce expenses  to  a  minimum,  to  eliminate 
waste,  to  make  our  fruit  and  vegetables 
cheaper  to  the  consumer  and  at  the  same 
time  give  larger  profits  to  the  producer.  In 
some  departments  of  our  fruit  raising  in- 
dustry the  business  is  now  carried  on  at  an 
actual  loss.  That  means  that  ultimately  the 
business  cannot  survive.  At  the  same  time, 
the  experiment  of  cooperation  has  been  car- 
ried far  enough  in  this  state  to  make  the 
people  understand  its  possibilities.  I  believe 
the  time  is  ripe  for  state  control ;  for  co- 
operation on  the  ioo  per  cent  basis.  I  hope 
you  will  sign  this  bill  and  let  it  be  tried." 

'T'WO  or  three  days  later  Mr.  Weinstock 
was  summoned  again  to  the  executive 
chambers.  "I  have  decided  to  sign  this  bill 
for  the  marketing  commission  on  one  con- 
dition," he  said. 

"What's  your  condition?"  asked  Mr. 
Weinstock. 

"That  you  will  accept  the  position  of  di- 
rector of  markets  under  it."  - 

That  was  rather  more  than  Weinstock 
had  bargained  for.  He  was  already  a  mem- 
ber of  the-  Federal  Industrial  Relations 
Commission,  of  the  American  commission 
to  investigate  the  European  system  of  rural 
credits,  of  the  executive  board  of  National 
Civic  Federation.  He  had  already  served 
under  Governor  Johnson  as  a  member  of 
the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  of  Cal- 
ifornia, which  had  put  into  effect  and  es- 
tablished the  administration  of  the  employ- 
ers' liability  law  of  that  state. 

But  Governor  Johnson  was  determined 
to  have  his  way.  If  he  was  going  to  sign 
that  piece  of  legislation,  he  must  first  be 


assured  that  it  would  be  administered  by  a 
man  with  the  vision  and  imagination  neces- 
sary to  make  it  mean  something  worth- 
while. So  he  insisted,  and  Mr.  Weinstock 
finally  consented  to  accept  the  appointment. 

X/TR.  WEINSTOCK'S  fortune  had  been 
^  amassed  in  the  big  mercantile  busi- 
ness of  Weinstock,  Lubin  and  Company. 
His  partner  in  this  business,  David  Lubin, 
was  the  founder  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  whose  headquarters  is 
in  Rome.  Mr.  Lubin  conceived  the  idea  of 
that  institute,  went  with  it  to  the  capitols 
of  the  world,  interested  premiers,  princes 
and  potentates  in  it,  brought  together  the 
representatives  of  half  a  hundred  nations  in 
various  conferences,  and  finally  put  his 
project  on  its  feet.  The  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture  is  not  so  well  known 
as  it  deserves  to  be  or  as  it  will  be  before 
many  years. 

When  Mr.  Weinstock  went  out  of  Gov- 
ernor Johnson's  office  with  his  commission 
as  Director  of  Markets  for  California  in 
his  pocket,  he  understood  just  exactly  how 
difficult  a  piece  of  business  he  had  taken 
over.  He  understood  perfectly  that  some 
people  would  insist  it  was  unconstitutional, 
others  that  it  was  bad  business,  and  still 
others  that  even  if  it  would  work  it  would 
be  wicked  because  it  would  interfere  with 
the  precious  middleman.  Moreover,  if  it 
succeeded,  it  would  change  some  things; 
and  this  world,  despite  that  it  never  stands 
still,  is  curiously  full  of  people  who  insist 
that  nothing  must  change. 

"K/TR.  WEINSTOCK  didn't  say  much 
*  about  what  he  proposed  to  do  until  he 
had  had  time  to  study  carefully  the  law 
under  which  he  was  to  operate,  and  then 
to  make  a  careful  survey  of  conditions  in 
the  California  Horticultural  industry.  He 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  these  points: 

1.  That  the  thing  he  had  in  mind  to  do 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  California 
producers. 

2.  That  it  would  also  be  a  good  thing  for 
consumers  everywhere. 

3.  That  the  producers  could  be  brought 
together  in  carrying  out  the  project. 

4.  That  it  could  be  done  legally. 

On  the  first  point  argument  was  not 
necessary.  There  would  be  no  fruit  indus- 
try in  California  today  had  it  not  been  for 
the  cooperative  associations.  These  are  all 
voluntary  and  their  organization  was  the 
result  of  a  natural  evolution  period.  When 
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California  first  discovered  that  it  was  one 
of  the  greatest  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ing regions  of  the  world,  the  fact  was 
merely  an  interesting  phenomenon.  It 
would  be  mildly  interesting  to  a  Nebraska 
farmer  to  know  that  just  100  miles  beneath 
the  surface  of  his  farm  he  could  find  100 
tons  of  pure  gold — provided  he  could  get  to 
it,  but  until  he  could  devise  a  digging  ap- 
paratus that  would  get  it  out  of  the  ground 
it  would  have  very  little  spending  value. 

It  was  precisely  the  same  way  with  Cal- 
ifornia's fruit-growing  possibilities.  The 
state  was  thousands  of  miles  removed  from 
the  fruit  markets  of  the  world,  and  trans- 
portation and  other  expenses  at  first  ate  up 
all  returns  from  experimental  shipments. 
To  make  shipments  by  water  was  quite  im- 
possible because  they  must  pass  twice 
through  the  tropics  on  the  way  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe  or  Eastern  America.  Rail- 
road rates  were  so  high  that  the  rails  were 
hopelessly  barred.  So  for  years  the  sur- 
plus of  California  fruit  beyond  home  re- 
quirements rotted  on  the  ground. 

'T'HEN  came  the  era  of  cooperative  or- 
ganization,  of  great  societies  operated 
for  mutual  benefit,  bringing  together  vast 
quantities  of  products  to  central  shipping 
points,  loading  them  in  refrigerator  cars, 
sending  them  across  the  continent  by  fast 
freight,  selling  them  at  auction  in  the  big 
market  centers,  and  distributing  the  pro- 
ceeds, after  actual  expenses  had  been  de- 
ducted, pro  rata  among  the  producers. 

It  was  presently  discovered  that  distance 
could  be  annihilated  and  expense  largely 
eliminated  by  handling  cooperatively  in 
great  quantities.  The  railroads  had  at  first 
declined  to  take  any  serious  interest  in  the 
business  because  they  could  see  little  chance 
for  profits  in  occasional  carload  shipments 
of  fruits  or  vegetables. 

Today  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change handles  50,000  carloads  annually  of 
the  orange  and  lemon  crops  of  California, 
or  about  20,000,000  boxes.  About  12,000 
growers  cooperate  through  this  organiza- 
tion, being  in  number  about  four-fifths  of 
the  producers  of  the  state.  The  Exchange 
is  the  keystone  of  an  art  composed  of  over 
100  local  associations  which  in  turn  are 
organized  into  district  exchanges,  these 
being  in  turn  coordinated  into  the  State 
Exchange.  All  these  are  organized  and 
controlled  by  the  growers  on  a  non-profit 
cooperative  plan,  each  operating  at  precise 


cost,  and  distributing  to  the  growers  all 
proceeds  after  deduction  of  expenses. 

The  associations,  local,  district  and  state, 
issue  stock  to  members  in  proportion  to 
their  producing  capacity.  The  fruit  is  as- 
sembled at  central  points  where  packing 
houses  are  provided,  and  there  it  is  graded, 
pooled,  packed,  carefully  assorted  accord- 
ing to  quality,  branded,  boxed  and  shipped. 

'  I  rHE  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
•**  has  its  bonded  distributing  agents  in  the 
great  markets  of  the  country.  From  them 
it  gathers  information  of  marketing  condi- 
tions, enabling  it  to  ship  to  those  markets  in 
which  demand  and  consequently  price  is 
most  satisfactory.  In  the  season,  trainload 
after  trainload  of  fruit  in  refrigerator  cars 
will  be  shipped  eastward  from  the  Califor- 
nia fruit  districts,  without  any  definite  idea 
of  its  ultimate  destination.  The  solid  train 
will  go  to,  say,  Kansas  City.  Arrived  there, 
the  Exchange's  agent  will  be  notified  by  the 
California  Exchange  what  to  do  with  it; 
some  of  the  cars  will  be  sent  to  Chicago, 
some  to  Boston,  some  to  Memphis,  some  to 
Duluth;  perhaps  the  entire  trainload  will 
be  ordered  straight  on  to  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  but  during  every  hour  of  its 
transit  it  is  under  the  eye  of  the  skilled  and 
experienced  officers  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  who,  with  their  fingers 
almost  literally  on  the  tickers  of  the  tele- 
graph instruments,  manipulate  the  move- 
ments of  the  shippers  as  Paderewski  might 
play  on  the  grand  piano. 

Harris  Weinstock  knew  all  about  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  and 
the  many  other  similar  organizations  in  that 
state  which  handled  fruits,  vegetables,  wal- 
nuts, canteloupes,  dried  fruits,  and  other 
products.  He  knew  also  that  despite  its  re-i 
markable  success  the  central  Exchange  had 
been  able  to  bring  together  only  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  citrus  producing  capacity  of 
the  state.  He  was  convinced  that  this  meas- 
ure of  independence  represented  a  corre- 
sponding measure  of  waste.  He  believed 
that  the  entire  fruit,  vegetable  and  nut  busi- 
ness of  the  state  ought  to  be  brought  un- 
der a  great  state  monopoly,  and  this  was 
the  ideal  with  which  he  assumed  the  head- 
ship of  the  State  Marketing  Committee. 

So  Mr.  Weinstock  was  convinced  from 
the  start  that  his  project  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  state. 

For  precisely  the  same  reasons  he  be- 
lieved it  a  good  thing  for  the  consumers; 
it  would  decrease  the  expense  of  putting 
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the  crop  on  the  market,  would  increase  the 
profits  of  producers,  would  induce  more 
people  to  become  producers,  and  by  rea- 
son of  providing  larger  units  of  production, 
transportation  and  marketing  would  pro- 
gressively decrease  the  cost. 

f  | 1  HEN  came  the  question  whether  the  pro- 
ducers  could  be  made  to  see  all  this  and 
voluntarily  to  cooperate.  It  was  necessary, 
not  only  under  the  terms  of  the  law,  but 
under  Mr.  Weinstock's  conception  of  prop- 
er administration,  that  the  thing  should  be 
entirely  voluntary.  He  must  convince  the 
producers  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  them  to  make  one  gigantic  pool 
of  their  interests. 

So  Mr.  Weinstock  took  his  project 
straight  to  the  producers  and  asked  them 
to  support  him.  His  economic  argument 
was  unanswerable,  and  nobody  seriously 
tried  to  answer  it  though  some  producers 
hesitated  to  give  up  their  independence.  It 
was,  however,  on  the  legal  side  rather  than 
the  economic  that  he  encountered  his  first 
difficulties. 

"If  we  do  this  thing,"  some  of  them  pro- 
tested, "where  will  we  stand  under  the  Fed- 
eral Anti-Trust  law?" 

Mr.  Weinstock  had  already  thought  a 
good  deal  on  that  very  point.  He  had 
scratched  his  head  and  lain  awake  nights 
over  it.  He  had  written  letters  to  many  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  country,  to  official 
and  unofficial  experts  in  corporation  and 
trust  affairs,  getting  their  opinions,  and  the 
result  had  been  curious. 

Almost  all  of  his  advisers  had  assured 
him  that  his  scheme  was  economically 
sound.  He  could  make  the  business  more 
profitable  to  producers,  and  he  could  sell 
the  fruit  more  cheaply  to  consumers. 
But  nevertheless  a  highly  respectable, 
even  disconcerting  proportion  of  his  ad- 
visers doubted  if  the  thing  could  be 
done  legally. 

"Any  contract,  combination  or  conspir- 
acy in  restraint  of  trade"  among  the  sev- 
eral states  or  with  foreign  countries,  is  a 
crime  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 
There  didn't  seem  to  be  serious  doubt  that 
the  Weinstock  scheme  was  in  restraint  of 
trade,  as  restraint  of  trade  has  been  defined 
in  the  Federal  Court  decisions.  It  might 
be  altogether  an  economical  and  desirable 
restraint  of  trade.  People  could  be  locked 
up  for  perpetrating  that  sort  of  a  con- 
spiracy just  as  readily  as  forestalling  and 
boosting  prices. 


HEN  doctors  disagree — or  lawyers — 
who  shall  decide?  Mr.  Weinstock 
innocently  enough  climbed  on  a  railroad 
train  and  went  to  Washington,  where  Anti- 
Trust  laws  are  born,  where  their  adminis- 
tration is  directed  and  where  the  Supreme 
Court  sits  to  decide  about  them.  When  he 
got  to  Washington  he  discovered  a  remark- 
able state  of  affairs. 

He  found  endless  government  instrumen- 
talities to  tell  him  that  his  project  was  a 
good  thing  and  ought  to  be  tried  out.  He 
found  plenty  of  them  to  assure  him  of  their 
sympathy  and  their  desire  to  cooperate. 

He  was  assured  by  the  Office  of  Markets, 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  his 
plan  was  theoretically  sound,  from  the 
standpoint  of  economic  principles  involved. 
"Nevertheless,  that  office  expressed  grave 
doubts  whether  the  thing  was  practicable. 
Mr.  Weinstock  had  come  from  California 
with  the  assurance  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
state's  producers  would  unite  with  him  and 
turn  over  to  his  organization  the  handling 
of  their  sales.  The  Office  of  Markets 
feared  that  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  would  stand  by  such  an  agree- 
ment and  pointed  out  that  if  at  any  time 
they  should  withdraw  their  business  he 
could  not  insist  upon  it.  In  that  case  he 
would  find  himself  with  a  huge  and  ex- 
tensive marketing  machinery  on  his  hands 
and  no  products  with  which  to  fill  orders. 

It  seems  a  bit  curious  that  these  argu- 
ments should  have  been  advanced  by  the 
federal  Office  of  Markets,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  nothing  whatever  ex- 
cept repetition  of  the  old  misgivings  so  elo- 
quently set  forth  by  objectors  when  the 
original  cooperative  projects  in  California 
were  being  organized.  The  Federal  Office 
of  Markets  was  established  chiefly  for  the 
very  purpose  of  encouraging  and  promot- 
ing this  very  kind  of  cooperation.  But 
when  it  got  the  chance  to  pass  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  100  per  cent  cooperation  in 
California  would  be  better  than  60  per  cent 
cooperation,  it  suddenly  became  afflicted 
with  prodigious  misgivings. 

/^JN  the  question  of  legality  of  his  plan, 
the  Office  of  Markets  was  no  more 
reassuring.  It  was  good  enough  to  say  that 
his  plan  was  legally  sound,  provided  his 
construction  of  the  law  was  correct !  This 
was  precisely  as  comforting  as  to-  be  told 
that  his  plan  was  legal  if  it  was  legal,  but 
illegal  if  it  was  illegal. 

His  ardor  just  a  little  dampened,  Mr. 
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Weinstock  posted  off  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  new  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
This  organization,  like  the  Office  of  Mar- 
kets, is  generally  understood  to  have  been 
created  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
facilitating  practical  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

What  Mr.  Weinstock  asked  was  in  sub- 
stance that  he  be  permitted  to  try  out,  on 
a  basis  of  100  per  cent  cooperation,  a  proj- 
ect that  had  been  notoriously  successful 
when  operated  on  a  basis  of  only  60  per 
cent  cooperation.  It  looked  peculiarly, 
plausible;  but  when  he  talked  to  the  Trade 
Commission  he  was  doomed  to  another  dis- 
appointment. 

The  Trade  Commission,  like  the  Office  of 
Markets,  felt  deeply  sympathetic  with  his 
praiseworthy  purposes.  It  guessed  that  his 
plan  would  work  well  if  it  worked  well.  It 
would  be  economically  sound  if  it  was  eco- 
nomically sound.  But  really,  you  know,  the 
Trade  Commission  couldn't  advise  Mr. 
Weinstock  and  the  California  fruit  grow- 
ers whether  the  plan  would  prove  sound 
or  not.  Nobody  but  the  Great  Wisdom — 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 
could  inform  him  on  that  point. 

The  thing  would  be  all  right  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  it  would  be  all  right;  it 
would  be  all  wrong  if  the  Supreme  Court 
was  against  it. 

'""nHE  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  a 
young  organization,  but  wise  beyond  its 
years.  It  declined  absolutely  to  guess  how 
the  Great  Wisdom  would  guess  as  to  legal- 
ity of  the  plan. 

But  the  Trade  Commission  felt  a  kindly 
interest  in  the  project.  The  law  permitted 
it  to  do  that  much,  and  didn't  permit  it  to 
do  anything  more.  It  would  be  interested 
to  see  the  results  if  the  thing  were  tried 
out;  just  as  puppy  dogs  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  interested  to  see  what 
would  happen  if,  chasing  themselves  around 
in  a  circle,  they  could  ever  catch  their 
tails. 

Mr.  Weinstock,  by  this  time  beginning 
to  achieve  some  little  repute  as  a  pub- 
lic nuisance  in  Washington,  testicated  off 
to  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  which 
quarter  he  made  a  new  presentation  of  his 
inquiry.  He  submitted  it  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  stating  his  case  and  asking  whether 
he  might  do  the  thing  he  wanted  to  do, 
the  thing  the  California  fruit  growers  want- 
ed to  do,  the  thing  that  all  the  economists 
thought  was  a  good  thing  to  do,  if  it  could 


be  done,  without  getting  himself  locked  up 
for  violating  the  Anti-Trust  Law. 

The  Department  of  Justice  took  Mr. 
Weinstock's  letter  under  consideration,  ap- 
parently under  very  serious  consideration; 
for  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  which  was 
several  weeks  after  Mr.  Weinstock  had 
written  the  letters,  the  Department  had  not 
replied. 

The  reason  it  has  not  replied,  I  guess, 
was  that  it  realized  that  it  was  directly  un- 
der the  guns  of  the  Supreme  Court.  When 
you  get  up  as  far  as  the  Department  of 
Justice,  you  have  exactly  an  even  chance. 
If  the  Department  of  Justice  guesses  right 
— that  is,  if  it  guesses  the  way  the  Supreme 
Court  is  going  to  guess — you  win,  other- 
wise you  lose.  Having  exactly  even 
chances  and  therefore  discerning  no  notable 
chance  to  accumulate  large  repute  for  as- 
tuteness, the  Department  of  Justice  was 
not  much  given  to  guessing  on  legal  ques- 
tions. 

A  T  the  end  of  a  month  or  thereabouts  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Weinstock  went  away 
a  wiser  but  a  more  joyful  man.  He  had  a 
sense  of  humor.  He  had  discovered  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  established  va- 
rious instrumentalities  to  promote  coopera- 
tion, and  then  had  created  the  Sherman  law 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  shrouded  in  im- 
penetrable mystery,  to  decide  whether  co- 
operation should  be  permitted  or  not.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  passes  the  last  guess, 
the  Department  of  Justice  naturally  prefers 
to  protect  its  reputation  by  indulging  no 
unnecessary  objections. 

Consequent  upon  which  edifying  state  of 
affairs,  Mr.  Weinstock  left  Washington 
very  much  less  cocky  about  his  cooperation 
program  than  he  had  arrived.  He  had  the 
assurance  of  the  economic  authorities  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  would  work, 
but  that  it  wouldn't  work  unless  the  court 
would  let  it. 

He  had,  for  instance,  presented  to  the 
various  authorities  a  carefully  detailed 
analysis  of  what  happened  to  the  dollar 
which  a  consumer  paid  for  fruit.  This 
analysis,  prepared  by  G.  Harold  Powell, 
general  manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  and  probably  the  best 
informed  man  on  the  subject  in  the  world, 
shows  that  when  you  hand  a  dollar  to  a 
retailer  for  citrus  fruit  it  is  split  up  in 
something  like  this  fashion: 

The  retailer's  gross  margin:  27  to  35% 
of  the  consumer's  dollar. 
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The  jobber's  gross  margin:  8  to  Sy2%  of 
the  consumer's  dollar. 

The  railroads  gross  earnings :  20  to  23% 
of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

The  non-profit,  cooperative  distribution 
from  producer  to  jobber,  1  to  1^%  of  the 
consumer's  dollar. 

National  advertising,  0.5%  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar. 

This  means  that  25  to  27  per  cent  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  gets  ultimately  into  the 
pocket  of  the  man  in  California  who  raises 
the  fruit.  From  55  to  66l/2  per  cent  goes 
to  the  expenses  of  retailing,  jobbing,  and 
transportation.  Mr.  Weinstock  suspected 
that  some  of  that  66l/2  per  cent  might  pos- 
sibly be  diverted  from  the  middlemen's  ac- 
counts to  the  pockets  of  the  producers  and 
the  consumers.  But  he  couldn't  get  any- 
body in  Washington  to  tell  him  whether  it 
would  be  within  the  law  for  him  to  at- 
tempt such  a  revolutionary  enterprise. 

OF  course,  Mr.  Weinstock  didn't  go  up 
to  the  Capitol  and  ask  the  Supreme 
Court  whether  it  would  consent  that  he 
should  try  his  plan.  As  likely  as  not  he 
would  have  been  locked  up  for  contempt  if 
he  had  indulged  such  a  frivolity.  The  Su- 
preme Court's  business  is  to  lock  him  up 
if  he  guesses  wrong. 

California  has  a  cheerful  way  of  doing 
things  after  its  own  fashion,  and  when  Mr. 
Weinstock  left  Washington  he  had  decided 
to  put  his  plan  into  execution  and  see  what 
would  happen.  All  the  economists  were 
agreed  that  it  was  a  good  thing  if  it  would 
work,  and  nearly  all  of  them  assured  him 
that  it  would  work  if  the  courts  would  let 
it.  The  state  of  California  is  determined  to 
have  the  project  tried  out,  the  fruit  grow- 
ers, who  would  have  to  bear  the  losses  if  it 
failed,  are  for  it,  nobody  seems  to  be  defi- 
nitely against  it ;  and  so  Mr.  Weinstock  has 
decided  that  he  will  go  ahead  with  it  and 
find  out  whether  the  federal  government  is 
willing  to  undertake  to  lock  up  the  state  of 
California  as  a  conspirator  in  restraint  of 
trade !  For  that  is  the  real  question  finally 
in  issue.  If  the  sovereignty  of  the  great 
state  of  California  shall  decide  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  monopoly  of  the  horticultural 
industry,  and,  in  the  interest  alike  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  of  economic  distri- 
bution and  increased  production  to  put.  the 
big  cooperative  project  into  effect,  can  the 
state  of  California  be  locked  up  for  it? 

Mr.  Weinstock  opines  that  he  is  going 
to  find  out  the  answer.   The  fruit  growers 


in  California  have  had  misgivings  on  just 
one  point.  If  they  should  all  unite  in  a 
great  monopoly  of  this  sort,  is  it  possible 
that  they  might  all  be  made  defendant  in 
an  action  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law?  California  being  a  sovereign  state, 
an  integral  part  of  the  Union,  a  nice  ques- 
tion is  raised  here.  It  has  been  alleged  by 
high  legal  authority  that  an  entire  com- 
munity cannot  be  indicted  but  there  are  yet 
unfathomed  mysteries  about  the  Anti-Trust 
Law  which  inspire  misgivings  in  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  growers'  minds. 

A  BOUT  all  I  want  now,"  said  Mr.  Wein- 
stock  after  he  had  concluded  his  in- 
quiries in  Washington,  "is  to  get  somebody 
to  assure  me  that  I  may  have  the  privilege 
of  being  the  exclusive  goat  in  this  enterprise. 
If  it  is  to  be  adjudged  a  criminal  monopoly 
for  the  state  of  California  to  do  this  thing, 
I  am  asking  that,  as  the  official  head  of  the 
state  marketing  organization,  I  alone  may 
be  required  to  pay  the  penalty.  I  realize 
that  there  are  embarrassing  and  impractical 
aspects  connected  with  locking  up  the  state 
of  California.  It  would  discommode  a 
great  many  people,  and  moreover  the  sup- 
ply of  jails  would  be  hopelessly  inadequate. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  sent  to  jail  for 
violating  the  Anti-Trust  Law,  if  they  will 
only  give  me  a  chance  to  prove  what  a 
hardened  criminal  can  do  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  But  nobody  will  tell  me.  I  am  un- 
able to  get  even  the  assurance  that  if  I  will 
profess  myself  the  sole  and  individual  male- 
factor, I  can  get  the  privilege  of  being  tried 
and  convicted  alone." 

The  law  under  which  Mr.  Weinstock  pro- 
poses to  attempt  his  experiment  is  permis- 
sive rather  than  mandatory.  He  has  the 
authority  to  create  a  state  market,  but  is 
provided  only  $25,000  with  which  to  do 
it,  which  is  of  course  utterly  inadequate. 
Some  of  the  important  persons  in  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  industry  have  aligned  them- 
selves against  him,  but  he  has  not  been  dis- 
couraged. Rather,  both  he  and  the  pro- 
ducers have  been  disposed  to  insist  on  try- 
ing out  the  enterprise,  and  in  California 
there  is  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
more  vigorous  measures  if  they  shall  be 
necessary. 

In  the  meantime,  the  California  producers 
will  be  privileged  to  go  on  growing  fruit  at 
25  to  27  cents  on  the  dollar,  while  from  73 
to  75  cents  goes  to  the  various  expenses  of 
marketing  it. 
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IN  normal  times  there  is  not  a  country 
in  all  Europe  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
to  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  fringe  of 
Asia  to  rain-swept  Galway,  but  has  hun- 
dreds of  stout-hearted  lads  and  lasses  who 
see  in  America  not  a  melting  pot,  but  a 
land  of  promise,  and  dream  their  dreams 
of  her.  From  the  steerage  of  every  trans- 
atlantic line  they  pour  into  our  harbors  of 
refuge— many-bundled  and  quaintly  clad, 
wearing  engaging  and  childlike  smiles.  Be- 
ing used  to  such  sights  we  too  often  dis- 
miss them  merely  as  chattering  "foreign- 
ers" whose  unwieldy  baggage  impedes  our 
frenzied  progress. 

No  matter  what  visions  may  have  visited 
them  in  the  lands  of  their  birth,  inexor- 
able statistics  show  that  few  of  them  at- 
tain any  great  success.  So  many  in  every 
million  do  indeed  come  to  riches  and  influ- 
ence but  it  is  given  to  a  handful  to  come 
to  fame. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  of  those  courage- 
ous boys  who  belongs  to  the  handful  and  is 
to-day  rich  enough  to  retire  to  his  six-hun- 
dred-acre estate  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mo- 
honk  as  the  most  famous  mditre  d' hot  el 
America  has  ever  had,  and  for  the  last  nine 
years  general  manager  of  that  great  hotel 
the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

There  is  certainly  not  a  man  more  widely 
known  in  New  York  than  Oscar  Tschirky, 
although  few  know  his  last  name.  It  should 
be  pronounced  "Shirky,"  which  as  Oscar 
remarks  gives  a  totally  wrong  impression 
of  a  man  who  preaches  high  and  low  the 
gospel  of  hard  work.  He  likewise  prac- 
tises what  he  preaches.  Talking  with  him 
recently — and  all  talks  with  Oscar  are  punc- 


tuated with  telephone  messages — he  as- 
sured some  one  over  the  wire  who  wanted 
to  know  how  long  he  would  remain  at  his 
post,  the  hour  then  being  noon,  "Until  five 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  Madam." 

"I  always  work  hard,"  he  explained. 
"You  must  if  you  want  your  help  to.  None 
of  them  can  come  to  me  and  complain  of 
long  hours.  I  tell  them  I  work  harder  than 
they." 

This  unusual  energy  his  help  admit  freely. 
Some  of  them  who  are  ambitious  do  not 
complain.  There  are  others  who  deprecate 
it.  And  when  Oscar  gets  this  type  of  man 
he  lets  him  go  without  regret.  For  a  man 
to  remain  long  in  the  service  of  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria is  guarantee  of  uncomplaining 
and  intelligent  service. 

/~\SCAR  is  now  about  fifty  but  looks  less 
because  he  is  in  excellent  physical 
shape  and  not  the  paunched  Boniface  of  il- 
lustrated comic  supplements,  and  there  is  a 
way  about  him  that  commands  instant  obe- 
dience. In  trying  to  describe  a  man  such 
as  he  one  feels  intensely  grateful  for  the 
fact  that  Napoleon  is  so  widely  known.  To 
say  that  a  man  has  a  Napoleonic  type  of 
face  conveys  an  impression  that  one  might 
labor  otherwise  to  impart.  Oscar  has  the 
Napoleonic  cast  of  feature.  He  is  of  me- 
dium height,  stocky  build,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  physical  strength  which  is 
fully  warranted  by  performance.  He  has 
a  shrewd  brown  eye  and  a  decision  of  man- 
ner that  men  understand  and  appreciate. 

But  there  is  a  softer  side  to  him,  as  the 
illustrious  ladies  know  who  ask  him  to  ad- 
vise them  as  to  the  niceties  of  their  great 
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entertainments.  When  he  was  maitre 
d'hotel  he  was  a  lesson  in  deportment,  a 
New  York  institution  and  the  best  adver- 
tisement the  hotel  ever  had  or  will  have. 

"Who  is  this  Oscar  I  hear  so  much  of?" 
a  visiting  notability  demanded  of  his  Amer- 
ican friend. 

The  twain  were  in  some  part  of  the  Wal- 
dorf at  the  moment.  "Stay  here  five  min- 
utes and  he'll  go  by,"  said  the  native-born. 

There  you  get  some  of  the  many  reasons 
for  his  success.  Constant  supervision.  In 
the  kitchens,  the  pantries,  the  salons,  the 
ball  rooms  or  the  stock  rooms  there  was 
never  a  moment  when  he  might  not  be  on 
hand,  those  quick  peering  eyes  of  his  ready 
to  see  that  duty  was  done  and  swift  to  de- 
tect the  malingerer.  That  was  his  business 
below  the  main  floor.  Above  it  was  differ- 
ent. One  of  his  superiors  to  whose  office 
Oscar  has  long  since  climbed  said,  "Oscar's 
business  is  to  know  every  prominent  person 
who  comes  in  here  or  who  is  a  guest  of  the 
house.  He  not  only  remembers  their  faces 
but  addresses  them  by  name  even  if  he 
hasn't  seen  them  for  months  or  years. 

"His  object  in  life  is  not  only  to  please 
our  guests  but  to  make  them  feel  pleased 
with  themselves.  He  must  know  people  and 
read  them  as  easily  as  one  does  a  primer. 
When  a  very  rich  nouveau  riche  woman 
orders  a  luncheon  for  twelve  ladies  he  must 
help  her  make  out  a  menu  consisting  of 
costly  dishes  to  show  her  wealth.  For  re- 
fined persons  he  must  aim  to  please  a  re- 
fined taste." 

AS  a  boy  in  the  French-speaking  Canton 
of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland,  Oscar 
aimed  at  being  a  farmer.  Most  American 
tourists  in  Switzerland  have  seen  those  pic- 
turesque mountain  farms  on  the  Alpine 
slopes,  those  timbered  chalets  which  a  gen- 
eration ago  were  reproduced  as  toys  and 
seen  all  over  the  globe.  Visitors  have  been 
interested  to  see  the  tiny  wagons  not  higher 
than  one's  waist  drawn  by  a  single  ox 
who  seems  as  gigantic  as  would  an  elephant 
harnessed  to  one  of  our  farm  wagons. 
These  little  farms  were  not  the  kind  that 
the  boy  Oscar  wanted  to  own;  he  wanted 
his  wains  drawn  by  the  big  draft  horses 
that  the  farmers  used  in  the  canton  of 
Fribourg  across  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  to  the 
lyceum  or  public  school  which  prepares  for 
the  university,  he  was  sent  by  his  father 
to  the  walled  and  towered  city  of  Fri- 
bourg, capital  of  the  canton.    Instead  of 


boarding  in  the  town  as  his  fellow  pupils 
did,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  live  at  a 
farm  so  that  he  could  learn  farming  in  his 
spare  time.  It  was  a  fine  canton  for  agri- 
culture, raising  plentiful  crops  of  grain, 
grapes,  fruit,  potatoes,  tobacco  and  a  breed 
of  black  cattle  of  great  repute. 

It  was  when  he  was  nearly  sixteen  that 
he  heeded  the  call  of  his  brother  in  Amer- 
ica, nine  years  his  senior  and  later  a  chef 
of  note.  The  brother  was  doing  well,  wrote 
glowingly  of  big  farms  and  big  prices  and 
bigger  opportunities. 

At  ten-thirty  one  morning  Oscar  em- 
braced his  brother  in  New  York.  At 
twelve  o'clock  he  was  at  City  Hall  con- 
cerned as  to  the  business  of  becoming  a 
citizen.  At  three  o'clock  he  had  found  a 
job.  After  all  these  years  he  has  very  de- 
cided ideas  on  un-employment.  "There's 
no  need  for  any  man  to  be  out  of  a  job," 
he  asserts.  "Of  course  if  a  man  wants  to 
wait  till  the  job  he  likes  comes  along  that 
is  another  thing.  If  he  just  wants  work 
and  is  willing  he  can  get  it.  I  wanted  work 
and  I  got  it." 

His  subsequent  career  has  carried  this 
out.  His  first  job  was  at  the  Hoffman 
House.  This  he  left  one  evening  many 
years  later.  He  reported  at  Delmonico's 
next  morning.  Later  he  left  Delmonico's  at 
night  and  reported  at  the  Waldorf  next 
morning.  For  him  the  out-of-work  feeling 
does  not  exist. 

TT  is  a  far  cry  from  a  farm  to  the  Hoffman 
House,  but  the  Swiss  have  ever  made 
the  best  of  hotel  keepers.  A  wag  once  de- 
fined them  as  "formerly  a  nation  of  robber- 
Barons  but  now  of  hotel  keepers."  Certain 
it  is  that  for  so  small  a  nation  the  number 
of  hotel  proprietors  and  managers  of  note 
is  remarkable.  And  of  them  all  none  is 
more  famous  than  the  Swiss  boy  who 
wanted  to  be  a  farmer. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Hoffman  House 
when  Oscar  entered  it  was  the  well-known 
Edward  Stokes,  for  many  years  a  notable 
New  Yorker. 

Stokes  took  a  fancy  to  Oscar.  He  was  a 
man  of  quick  sympathies  and  appreciations. 
He  saw  that  the  ambitious  lad  wanted  to 
learn  so  he  gave  him  every  opportunity. 
He  allowed  him  to  work  in  whatever  depart- 
ment of  the  house  he  desired  to.  So  it  was 
that  the  boy  who  would  be  a  farmer  ful- 
filled his  national  destinies  and  became  a 
master  of  hotel  keeping.  When  he  had 
been  there  some  years  there  was  an  op- 
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portunity  to  get  into  Delmonico's,  a  name 
which  was  uttered  reverently. 

It  was  not  easy  to  get  there.  A  vacancy 
occurred  only  when  some  one  died,  and  it 
seemed  that  Delmonico  help  attained  ex- 
treme old  age.  Mr.  Stokes  made  things 
easy,  and  Oscar  was  given  charge  of  the 
famous  salon. 

There  he  worked,  always  advancing  him- 
self, until  he  learned  that  George  C.  Boldt 
was  to  open  the  Waldorf.  He  applied  for 
the  position.  Mr.  Boldt  said  that  as  the 
opening  was  not  to  be  for  some  time  there 
was  no  need  to  hurry,  but  Oscar  might  get 
letters  of  reference  as  a  preliminary  step. 
He  had  not  been  the  courteous  Oscar  of 
the  Hoffman  House  and  Delmonico's  for 
nothing.  When  he  presented  the  signatures 
to  Mr.  Boldt  they  looked  like  the  autograph 
album  of  the  four  hundred,  and  the  position 
was  his  and  he  was  the  first  maitre  d'hotel 
of  the  Waldorf  which  was  opened  in  March, 
1893.  The  Astoria  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated was  opened  four  years  later. 

/^JNE  of  the  first  things  Oscar  did  when 
he  took  charge  was  to  establish  a 
School  of  Instruction  for  waiters.  He  in- 
tended to  have  the  best  waiters  in  the  world 
at  the  Waldorf.  If  he  had  started  this 
school  as  an  advertising  scheme  instead  of 
the  real  purpose  he  could  not  have  obtained 
more  publicity.  The  funny  pages  reeked 
with  Oscar  and  his  waiter-pupils.  They  de- 
picted him  instructing  his  help  how  to  carry 
carving-knives  so  as  not  to  cut  the  tips  off 
guests'  ears  and  showed  him  in  a  hundred 
humorous  situations. 

Oscar  wanted  the  Waldorf  service  to  be 
of  the  best  and  he  wanted  it  uniform.  Also 
— and  here  the  Napoleon  outcrops  in  him — 
he  wanted  it  as  seemed  good  to  him  and  not 
other  maitres  d'hotels.  A  wit  has  described 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  as  typifying  "Exclu- 
siveness  for  the  Multitude."  Oscar  has  no 
quarrel  with  that  description.  Every  Tues- 
day he  lectured  to  his  students.  One  lec- 
ture would  be  devoted  to  the  mistakes  of  the 
previous  week.  Another  to  the  necessity  of 
having  spotless  linen  and  shining  shoes. 
Yet  another  on  the  soft  answer  that  turneth 
away  a  client's  wrath. 

Before  the  famous  Bradley-Martin  fancy 
dress  ball  in  1897  Oscar  drilled  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  employees  who  were  set 
aside  to  ensure  the  function's  success  until 
they  were  word  perfect  in  their  parts.  He 
leaves  nothing  to  chance  and  spells  disci- 
pline in  capital  letters. 


On  one  or  two  occasions  this  magic  word 
has  not  been  so  liked  by  the  waiters.  There 
is  an  epic  story  which  some  of  his  assist- 
ants tell  when  alone  and  unarmed  he  faced 
sixty  furious  waiters  who  would  like  to 
have  seen  his  body  served  up  with  some  of 
his  own  famous  sauce.  A  waiter  in  Oscar's 
opinion  is  one  who  waits,  and  these  duties 
must  not  be  confounded  with  sampling 
choice  viands  or  vintages.  It  sometimes 
happens  when  New  York  is  very  full,  as  in 
Horse  Show  week,  that  extra  help  has  to 
be  taken  on.  One  night  a  special  banquet 
was  being  served  when  Oscar  on  his  cease- 
less rounds  saw  a  dreadful  sight.  A  waiter 
who  had  not  the  advantage  of  graduating 
from  the  Waldorf  School  of  Instruction  and 
was  therefore  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  the 
perfect  waiter,  permitted  himself  to  be  so 
infected  by  the  gaiety  and  abandon  of  those 
on  whom  he  waited  as  to  emulate  them  by 
drinking  a  very  special  liqueur  brandy.  Os- 
car pounced  upon  him  instantly,  his  sinewy 
fingers  around  the  bent  neck. 

"^TOW  Oscar  has  used  what  spare  time  he 
has  taken  to  lift  weights  under  which 
ordinary  strong  men  would  stagger.  He 
sometimes  gives  his  interested  friends  a 
programme  very  much  like  that  for  which 
Sandow  became  famous,  tossing  up  bells 
weighing  from  one  to  three  hundred  pounds. 
It  is  possible,  as  he  admitted  freely,  that 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  might 
have  occasioned  the  brandy  stealer  some 
momentary  inconvenience  as  he  ejected  him. 
The  brandy  stealer  for  his  part  held  that 
Oscar  tried  to  break  his  neck  and  called 
on  his  fellows  to  aid  him  in  driving  this 
discipline-loving  tyrant  forth.  The  Na- 
poleonic fire  came  to  Oscar's  eyes  and  he 
did  not  flinch  when  they  started  to  rush 
him.  But  when  he  held  up  his  hand  to 
command  silence  they  halted.  He  chal- 
lenged them  to  come  on  one  by  one  and 
he  would  engage  in  combat.  He  reminded 
them  that  he  was  in  perfect  physical  condi- 
tion and  the  risk  was  all  theirs.  It  seems 
they  preferred  the  pacific  role,  for  he  was 
not  called  upon  to  fight.  The  daily  papers 
next  day  had  it  that  Oscar  was  badly 
beaten;  but  that  evening  he  was  observed 
attending  to  his  duties  with  his  accustomed 
urbanity  nor  was  any  mark  of  conflict  to  be 
seen  on  his  expressive  face. 

Brought  up  in  a  country  where  education 
of  body  and  mind  are  subjects  of  intelligent 
thought,  Oscar  is  as  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary waiter  type  as  one  of  his  exquisite 
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sauces  is  from  those  bought  in  bottles  for 
ten  cents.  Because  the  military  system 
which  obtains  trains  a  boy  to  be  vigorous 
in  body  and  orderly  in  mind,  he  has  pre- 
served a  vigor  which  might  be  the  envy  of 
many  half  his  age. 

T-TIS  first  essay  in  literature  was  to  pub- 
lish  a  nine-hundred-page  cook-book 
embodying  his  own  recipes  and  those  of 
illustrious  chefs  of  these  and  other  days. 
In  addition  there  are  chapters  on  menus, 
table  decoration,  the  judging  of  foods  and 
wines,  which  make  it  a  rare  and  useful 
volume. 

His  last  essay  in  literature  was  in  even 
more  distinguished  company.  A  society 
woman  interested  in  enterprises  devoted  to 
pure  milk  for  babes,  collected  and  published 
a  volume  entitled,  "Little  Verses  and  Big 
Names,"  the  proceeds  of  which  were  de- 
voted to  her  excellent  hobby.  President  Wi\* 
son  contributed;  so  did  Carnegie,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  James  J.  Hill  and  others  who  are 
famous  the  world  over.  And  Oscar  was 
sandwiched  between  Arnold  Bennett  and 
James  Whitcomb  Riley !  Speaking  of  it  a 
New  York  paper  said,  "Folk  not  usually 
known  as  literary  people  don't  always  suffer 
by  comparison,  as  witness  this  little  verse 
by  Oscar  of  the  Waldorf.'' 

"Little  children,  learn  to  serve 
Hearts  within  and  God  above. 
Fiery  spirits  flitting  by 
Toil  for  beauty  and  for  love." 

Although  known  for  his  more  famous 
dishes  such  as  Terrapin  Soup  and  those  in- 
comparable sauces  which  to  use  the  en- 
comium of  a  dead  and  gone  saucier  would 
enable  one  to  eat  an  elephant,  Oscar  has 
not  disdained  to  add  recipes  which  the 
American  housewife  may  try  and  find 
superb. 

Take  his  recipe  for  Pumpkin  Pie  as  an 
example.  "Boil  and  strain  the  pumpkins,  al- 
lowing for  three  pints  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  four  eggs,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
one  tablespoonful  of  ground  ginger,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  two  quarts  of  milk. 
Mix  all  together  while  the  pumpkin  is  hot. 
Butter  a  pie  dish  and  line  it  with  a  thin 
layer  of  short  paste,  put  the  mixture  into 
it  and  bake  in  a  modified  oven  for  a  little 
less  than  one  hour  and  serve  it  hot."  Those 
who  have  tried  this  recipe  swear  Oscar's 
Pumpkin  Pie  is  as  light  as  a  Charlotte 
Russe. 


TN  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  noticed  a 
**■  great  advance  in  American  cooking  and 
taste,  due,  he  thinks,  to  travel  mainly,  and 
prophesies  that  we  shall  yet  have  an  Ameri- 
can school  of  cooking  worthy  of  us. 

In  two  years'  time  Oscar  hopes  to  be 
able  to  retire  to  his  splendid  farm,  there  to 
become  in  fact  the  farmer  that  he  has  al- 
ways longed  to  be.  At  present  one  of  his 
two  sons,  August,  is  in  charge,  and  enor- 
mous quantities  of  poultry  and  pigeon  are 
raised. 

His  other  son,  Leopold,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Fred  Gerken,  is  a  graduate 
of  Cornell,  class  of  1912,  and  now  engaged 
as  an  engineer  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Works  with  a  very  bright  future. 

These  two  boys  have  always  been  ob- 
jects of  great  affection  to  their  father,  who 
has  never  cared  for  the  idle,  purposeless 
existence  to  which  so  many  affluent  men 
doom  their  sons.  What  he  has  made  of 
himself  he  has  made  by  hard  work  and  he 
believes  that  no  man  can  come  to  useful 
citizenship  unless  by  this  path.  Years  ago 
when  they  were  small  boys  he  wrote  them 
a  letter,  which  they  cherish,  thanking  them 
for  remembering  him  on  his  birthday. 

"I  want  you  to  learn  and  study  all  you 
can,"  he  wrote;  "be  polite  and  straightfor- 
ward, for  this  will  carry  you  through  the 
world  without  fear  of  any  one." 

"DUSY  men  often  talk  of  retiring.  It 
soothes  them  when  they  are  tired  and 
they  often  promise  themselves  years  of  a 
leisure  that  would  not  be  as  enticing  as  the. 
distant  prospects  paint  it.  It  is  just  as 
likely  that  in  two  years  Oscar  will  still 
talk  of  his  retirement  as  distant  two  years. 

He  has  been  too  long  the  efficient  man- 
ager of  a  famous  hotel  to  feel  satisfied 
with  bucolic  delights.  His  brief  journeys 
to  the  Ulster  County  farm,  hardly  ever  more 
than  five  hours  on  end,  give  him  the  holi- 
day necessary. 

His  friends  naturally  are  legion.  New 
hotels  spring  up  in  every  direction.  Most 
of  the  newer  ones  are  nearer  the  skies  by  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  than  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  and  burrow  fathoms  deeper  into  the 
trap  rock.  Some  of  them  aim  at  an  ex- 
clusiveness  bolstered  by  extravagant  prices. 
But  none  of  them  have  any  maitre  d'hotel 
or  manager  comparable  with  the  Oscar 
whose  training  has  been  exclusively  Ameri- 
can; and  this  is  something  to  be  proud  of, 
that  we  have  developed  here  a  man  whose 
peer  in  his  line  cannot  be  found. 


The  Keeping  of  the  Kept. 

"We  believe,  as  newspaper  man,  you  will  approve  the  method  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators  in 
buying,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Anthracite  coal  industry,  display  advertising  space  in  news- 
papers in  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  telling  the  general  public,  openly, 
frankly,  and  fairly,  the  actual  situation,  which  will  affect  their  pocketbooks  as  well  as  ours. — Extract  from 
a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  Pearson's  Magazine  front  Mr.  S.  D.  Warriner,  Chairman  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Operators'  General  Committee. 


PPROVE  of  it?  Well,  we  should  say  so.   Approve  of  it  to  beat  the  band.  "Ap- 


prove" is  indeed  a  term  much  too  feeble  to  express  our  emotions.    With  joy, 


with  rapture,  with  ecstasy,  we  applaud  it  and  all  phases  of  it.  We  applaud 
anything  that  reveals  to  the  public  gaze  the  strings  by  which  the  Corporations  and  In- 
terests gag  and  control  the  newspapers  that  they  do  not  happen  to  own  outright.  We 
applaud  anything  that  confirms  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject  a  thousand  times. 
We  most  heartily  applaud  anything  that  shows  in  an  unmistakable  way  the  kept  press 
in  the  act  of  being  kept,  and  here  it  is  better  displayed  than  it  could  be  in  a  movie. 

A  page  advertisement  at  current  rates  in  every  newspaper.  That  is  the  thing  relied 
upon  to  do  the  business.  Then  the  keeper  of  the  finances  of  the  joint  hops  upstairs  to 
the  editorial  rooms  with  the  check  in  his  hand  and  from  that  instant  the  newspaper 
views  the  demands  of  the  anthracite  miners  with  grave  disapproval. 

Sure,  we  approve.  But  most  of  all  we  approve  the  frankness  with  which  the 
process  is  in  this  case  avowed.  We  have  been  looking  for  some  such  exhibition  of  the 
naive  insolence  of  the  forces  that  now  control  American  journalism,  and  heartily 
approve  of  the  fact  that  we  have  found  it. 

An  Oversight,  Doubtless. 

BUT  while  about  all  this  our  enthusiasm  is  unbounded,  Mr.  Warriner,  we  fear 
there  is  one  respect  in  which  we  must  criticize  your  advertisements.  Admirable 
as  they  are  for  the  function  we  have  mentioned,  as  records  of  fact  they  still 
leave  something  to  be  desired. 

You  do  not  mention,  for  instance,  that  whenever  the  miners  succeed  in  wresting 
from  your  interesting  combination  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  wages  your  combination 
puts  up  the  price  of  coal  15  per  cent.,  and  the  anthracite  railroads,  the  real  owners 
of  the  industry,  gather  additional  profits  on  their  watered  stock.  You  do  not  explain 
that  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  at  the  mine  mouth  is  an  increase  of  25  per  cent, 
out  in  North  Dakota,  for  instance.  And  you  fail  to  tell  us  that  if  it  were  not  for 
watered  stock  and  financial  hocus  pocus  the  price  of  coal  would  be  $2.50  at  tide  water 
and  $5  at  Fargo. 

But  in  spite  of  your  reticence  the  public  is  slowly  accumulating  these  facts  and 
the  next  time  it  comes  to  a  showdown  you  will  probably  have  need  of  more  string  than 
is  contained  in  a  single  page  advertisement  if  you  are  to  continue  to  string  these  people, 
kind  sir. 
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Half  Rations — for  the  Eude,  Common  People. 

FOR  several  months  a  certain  school  of  political  doctors  in  Great  Britain,  including 
the  Prime  Minister  and  other  members  of  the  government,  has  been  solemuly 
urging  upon  all  Britons  the  duty  of  the  utmost  economy  in  living. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  many  a  man  in  receipt  of  $1,200  a  year  could  very  easily 
live  on  $1,100  and  ought  to  do  it  and  give  the  other  $100  to  his  country.    This  course 
was  particularly  urged  upon  government  employees,  some  of  whom  have  had  retrench- 
ment forced  upon  them  by  a  reduction  in  pay. 

The  Prime  Minister  being  asked  if  he  would  stand  for  an  extension  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  salaries  of  cabinet  officers,  including  his  own  huge  stipend,  indignantly 
replied  that  he  would  not. 

He  seemed  to  think  that  a  letter  carrier  ought  to  get  along  on  four-fifths  of  the 
present  wage,  but  the  requirements  of  his  own  fair,  rotund  person  were,  of  course, 
different;  also  sacred. 

Mr.  Asquith  is  true  to  the  instincts  of  his  class  in  all  climes.  But  then,  instances 
of  treason  in  that  regard  are  few  in  this  world's  history. 

But,  Ah!  Mr.  Morgan's  Profits— That's  the  Point! 

A YEAR  and  a  half  of  the  government  operation  of  railroads  in  Great  Britain 
seems  to  have  convinced  the  last  British  skeptic  of  the  enormous  superiority 
of  government  to  private  control.  One  of  the  most  reactionary  authorities 
admits  that  the  results  have  been  wonderful,  and  there  is  no  question  that  Lloyd  George 
spoke  the  truth  when  in  April,  191 5,  he  said  that  there  would  be  no  reversion  to  private 
operation  when  the  war  should  cease. 

On  one  line  there  have  been  run  in  one  month  as  many  as  2,200  special  war  trains 
without  disarranging  the  heavy  regular  traffic.  Another  line  has  been  a  long  proces- 
sion of  troop  trains,  day  and  night. 

The  war  has  put  on  the  world's  shelf  of  curios  and  mummies,  along  with  "the 
sun  do  move"  and  the  like,  that  quaint  old  superstition  that  private  enterprise  is  more 
efficient  than  public. 

At  least  it  has  everywhere  except  in  the  United  States. 

Safety  First — After  Dividends  and  Loot. 

GENERAL  joy  is  expressed  at  the  fact  that  the  rotten  railroads  of  America  killed 
fewer  of  us  last  year  than  for  several  years  past. 
This  is,  indeed,  occasion  for  rejoicing  among  a  patient  people  aware  that 
their  lives  and  safety  are  wholly  in  the  hands  of  corporations  organized  for  profits 
and  naturally,  therefore,  under  no  restraint  as  to  slaughter. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  while  the  number  of  fatalities  was  diminished 
last  year  the  number  of  accidents  from  broken  rails,  soft  tracks,  irregular  tracks,  and 
bad  ties  was  about  the  same  as  ever,  so  that  if  our  lives  have  been  more  generally 
spared  we  owe  them  to  the  mercy  of  God  and  not  to  any  improvement  in  the  defective 
roadbeds  and  shaky  tracks  of  our  blood-stained  railroad  system.    Here  is  the  com- 


parison : 

Causes  of  Accidents  191 5  19*4 

Broken   rails    272  311 

Soft   tracks    354  356 

Bad  ties    61  62 

Irregular   tracks    4*5  512 


How  about  all  the  improvements  that  we  were  told  would  follow  the  granting  of 
the  5-per-cent.-rate  gouge  ? 

Nobody  can  see  any  of  them,  but  the  net  earnings  of  the  principal  railroads  have 
enormously  increased  and  the  dividends  and  melons  are  now  goodly. 

Fat  dividends  and  soft  tracks— that's  the  idea.  And  to  the  graveyard  with  the 
victims. 

The  Sweet  Credulity  of  Adult  Childhood. 

UP  to  February  1  the  belligerent  nations  had  spent  in  this  war  Forty  Billion 
Dollars,  most  of  which  had  been  added  to  their  debts.    Further  additions  to 
this  inconceivable  burden  were  then  being  made  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five 
million  dollars  a  day. 
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Still,  there  are,  we  understand,  simple  souls  in  America  that  believe  this  crushing 
and  insupportable  load  is  going  to  be  assumed  by  the  producers  at  the  end  of  the  war 
without  effecting  any  change  in  the  social  structure,  and  the  Ten  Per  Cent  will  con- 
tinue to  ride  joyously  on  the  backs  of  the  Ninety  Per  Cent,  exactly  as  in  the  good 
old  days. 

There  are  those  that  believe  this  and  there  are  those  that  believe  in  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer.    One  class  is  still  inside  the  nursery  and  the  other  ought  to  be. 

Only  An  Incident. 

OFFICIAL  investigation  has  now  shown  that  of  all  the  water  powers  in  the 
United  States  one-half  are  owned  by  a  combination  of  eighteen  corporations 
all  closely  interlocked  and  affiliated  with  great  New  York  banks  and  financial 
interests. 

In  other  words  the  Water  Power  Trust. 

John  L.  Mathews  showed  this  in  a  series  of  magazine  articles  eight  years  ago  and 
part  of  the  press  said  he  was  dreaming  and  part  said  he  was  dealing  in  extravagance. 

The  way  things  are  going  now  we  must  soon  revise  our  definitions.  A  liar,  for 
instance,  is  a  man  that  reveals  to-day  what  a  Committee  of  Congress,  or  a  department 
of  the  government,  will  uncover  anywhere  from  three  to  eight  years  hence. 

But  now  that  we  are  allowed  to  believe  that  the  Two  Groups  have  really  grabbed 
all  our  water  powers  will  some  one  inform  us  wherein  this  fact  differs  from  the  prac- 
tical situation  in  most  other  industries? 


Tkis  Ijovcrnment  of  I  ours 

A  Little  Study  in  Democracy. 

THE  Brandeis  case  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  many  years,  al- 
though the  real  significance  of  it  passed  without  the  noting  of  the  correspond- 
ents and  the  press. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Brandeis,  ostensibly  appointed  by  the  President,  was  in  reality 
the  first  candidate  for  the  Supreme  Court  bench  to  be  chosen  by  the  people. 

When  his  nomination  was  announced  the  reactionaries  in  the  Senate  laughed  aloud 
and  said  they  would  hardly  do  a  thing  to  it. 

Their  comments  were  printed  and  telegraphed  about  the  country  and  instantly 
down  came  upon  them  such  a  flood  of  protesting  telegrams  and  letters  that  compelled 
them  to  sit  up  and  simulate  mental  activity. 

Senator  Overman  of  North  Carolina  was  quoted  as  being  flatfooted  against  the 
nomination.  In  the  next  twenty-four  hours  he  received  thousands  of  telegrams  and 
letters  plainly  giving  him  his  orders.  He  was  obliged  to  have  a  correction  about  his 
position  sent  out  by  the  press. 

A  news  bureau  reported  that  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri  would  lead  the  Brandeis 
opposition.  An  indignant  constituency  pursued  him  even  to  his  house  and  kept  him 
awake  all  night  with  telegrams  until  Reed  got  mad  and  compelled  the  bureau  to  retract. 

When  the  appointment  was  announced  there  was  clearly  a  majority  against  it. 
On  February  21  a  poll  of  the  Senate  showed  sixty-two  votes  in  favor  of  Brandeis,  or 
thirteen  more  than  he  needed. 

This  memorable  change  was  wrought  directly  by  the  manifestations  of  the  people's 
state  of  mind.  Aside  from  every  other  consideration  they  admired  Brandeis  because 
of  the  enemies  he  had  made. 

Changed  Indeed. 

OF  course  the  gang  that  controls  the  New  Haven  railroad  had  a  swarm  of  its 
agents  and  lobbyists  down  here  working  day  and  night  against  him,  but  thev 
committee  squelched  its  witnesses  and  the  gang  was  balked  of  its  prey.  Even 
reactionary  Senators  would  not  listen  to  New  Haven  men,  and  even  the  dullest  per- 
ceived the  influences  that  had  lined  up  lawyers,  business  men  and  the  President  of 
Harvard  University  to  do  the  dirty  lackey  work  of  the  band. 
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Very  different,  O  Cutters  of  the  Juicy  New  Haven  Melons,  from  the  days  when 
you  were  able  to  ruin  Hampton's  Magazine  for  printing  an  article  that  you  did  not 
like.  What  ?  Do  you  remember  when  you  had  your  spies  and  lackeys  in  every  maga- 
zine office,  and  when  one  of  your  agents  notified  editors  that  they  mustn't  print  this  and 
must  print  that?  Times  have  changed  since  the  days  when  you  could  order  an  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to  dismiss  a  suit  and  he  cringingly  obeyed.  And 
now  you  can't  get  a  Senate  Committee  to  pay  any  attention  to  you  and  your  retainers ! 
Some  change,  eh,  old  pirates?    Do  you  know  what  has  made  it? 

Just  the  muck-raking  that  you  have  spent  millions  to  suppress.  That's  all,  O 
Crew  of  the  Jolly  Roger! 

Suppression  doesn't  seem  to  suppress,  does  it?  And  you  can't  really  kill  a  cause 
by  killing  a  magazine  that  stands  for  it,  can  you?  You  thought  you  could,  but  you 
can't,  can  you? 

Speaking  of  Culture. 

THE  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Tailors  calling  upon 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  garb  themselves  in  accordance 
with  the  culture  of  the  people  they  represent  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  most 
admirable  proposals  of  the  season  and  one  that  should  be  instantly  carried  out. 

Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be  more  impressively  appropriate  than  the  spectacle 
of  Mr.  Henry  F.  Lippett,  representing  the  culture  of  the  New  England  cotton  mill 
owners  and  prancing  into  the  Senate  chamber  with  a  wolf's  skin  wrapped  about  his 
loins  and  his  body  gaumed  over  with  alternate  stripes  of  ochre  and  red  keel.  Senator 
Lodge,  of  course,  would  come  in  with  his  hair  done  up  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  his 
head  and  his  whiskers  twisted  like  a  rope  to  represent  the  culture  of  Karnak,  B.C. 
4016,  which  in  all  other  respects  he  does  now  perfectly,  and  Hoke  Smith  would  carry 
the  shoulder  blade  of  a  cave  bear  adorned  with  the  rude  but  curious  picture  language 
that  comprised  all  the  culture  of  the  age  he  represents. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  memorable  sight.  No  more  pretense;  every  man  reverting 
exactly  to  the  stage  of  the  world's  history  or  geology  that  is  in  harmony  with  his 
mental  processes.  The  only  drawback  we  can  see  is  that  Representative  Heflin  would 
probably  undertake  to  garb  himself  to  represent  his  own  culture,  in  which  case  he 
would  certainly  be  arrested  by  the  first  policeman. 


Who  Has  Worked  This  Gag? 

THE  Senate,  under  the  administration  spur,  has  approved  of  the  sinister  so-called 
treaty  with  Nicaragua,  and  our  protectorate  over  that  country  may  now  be 
publicly  acknowledged. 
This  serves,  in  a  way,  to  illumine  one  of  the  strangest  chapters  of  our  history. 
The  fourth  year  now  rolls  along  and  finds  us  still  in  actual  possession  of  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua,  United  States  marines  patrolling  the  streets  of  its  capital  and 
United  States  guns  overawing  a  part  of  its  population. 

Not  only  so,  but  what  is  still  more  astounding,  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  utterly  ignorant,  and  from  the  first  have  been,  of  this  use  of  their 
warships,  their  guns  and  their  marines,  now  proceeding  four  years. 

Not  a  word  about  this^most  extraordinary  situation  ever  gets  into  the  President's 
messages.  On  every  other  subject  his  words  come  tumbling  forth  as  easily  as  water 
under  the  rod  of  Moses,  but  on  Nicaragua, — not  a  word,  not  a  peep,  not  a  hint. 

Also  not  a  word  from  that  distinguished  apostle  of  the  uplift  and  universal  regu- 
lation, William  J.  Bryan.  Not  when  he  adorned  the  State  Department,  nor  since;  not 
a  word.  Loudly  around  the  Chautauqua  he  shouts  for  peace  at  $700  a  shout,  but  he 
has  never  a  word  about  the  kind  of  peace  we  have  rammed  with  a  rifle  down  the 
Nicaraguan  throat. 

Not  a  word,  likewise,  from  the  press;  not  a  word  in  open  session  in  Congress. 

Why  all  this  silence  about  a  thing  that  is  the  business  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  And  what  is  this  subtle  power  that  can  compel  the  government  to  so  gross  a 
misuse  of  its  powers  and  then  compel  the  highest  officers  to  keep  still  about  the  out-. 

rage? 
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A  party  of  New  York  bankers  are  establishing  a  bank  in  Nicaragua  and  financing 
the  gentleman  that  at  present  calls  himself  President  there. 
That's  all. 

News  Note  from  Caveville. 

SENATOR  BORAH  made  an  effort  to  have  the  Nicaragua  treaty  discussed  in 
open  session  of  the  Senate  but  of  course  the  troglodytes  overwhelmed  him. 
If  anything  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  war  in  Europe  it  is  the  immense 
danger  of  secret  diplomacy  and  this  hugger-mugger  business  in  national  affairs. 

But  of  course  the  majority  of  the  Senate  could  not  be  expected  to  learn  that 
momentous  lesson  when  they  have  only  a  dim  and  flickering  consciousness  that  there 
is  any  war  and  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  it  is  about. 

Buccaneering — and  Proud  of  It. 

WE  committed  plain,  old-fashioned  piracy  at  Panama  when  we  grabbed  the 
canal  zone  from  Colombia  but  we  must  not  express  the  least  regret  there- 
for nor  make  any  reparation. 
This  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  a  large  part  of  the  American  press  and  a  ma- 
jority of  Congress. 

Thinking  men  that  sincerely  believe  in  peace  must  be  subdued  to  some  very  se- 
rious reflections  when  they  contemplate  the  deadly  perils  that  lie  in  such  evidences  of 
the  surviving  spirit  of  the  jungle. 

Here's  Another  Commission  on  the  Job. 

AFTER  a  year  of  fiddling  and  fooling  over  nothing  the  inane  Federal  Trade 
Commission  had  a  chance  to  give  an  excuse  for  its  existence  by  going  after 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  gasoline.   If  it  had  anything  on  earth  to  do,  here 
was  the  time  to  do  it. 

So  it  sat  upon  its  hinterlands  and  did  nothing. 

But  its  salaries  were  pa^d,  thank  Heaven,  and  not  one  of  the  politicians  composing 
it  went  hungry. 

Also,  while  failing  to  be  of  the  least  public  use  it  perfectly  fulfilled  its  real  func- 
tion, which  is  to  fool  people  with  another  puppet  show  and  divert  their  minds  from 
the  cost  of  living  and  other  matters  of  genuine  moment. 

Why  Gasoline  Prices  Soar. 

BUT  if  the  Commission  could  think  of  nothing  to  do  about  gasoline  but  to  twiddle 
thumbs  and  sign  pay  receipts,  Mr.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  that  eminent  thinker  now 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  more  fortunate. 
Prodded  by  a  Senate  resolution,  Mr.  Lane  bent  his  mind  to  the  task  and  discovered 
that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  gasoline  was  due  to  diminished  supply  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  automobiles. 

The  price  of  gasoline  increased  60  per  cent  in  six  months.  Does  Mr.  Lane  want 
us  to  think  that  the  number  of  automobiles  has  increased  in  an  equal  ratio  in  the  same 
length  of  time? 

As  for  diminished  supply,  that  is  all  bosh.  The  supply  is  as  large  as  it  ever  was, 
or  larger. 

The  real  reason  for  the  increased  price,  which  anybody  not  a  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  could  find  out  in  ten  minutes,  is  that  the  war  has  shut  off  much  of  the  foreign 
demand  for  the  Oil  Trust's  kerosene,  from  which  it  formerly  reaped  a  great  part  of 
its  profits,  and  to  keep  up  its  dividends  it  has  been  obliged  to  mace  the  country  on 
gasoline. 

Mr.  Lane's  remedy  is  beautifully  harmonious  with  the  spirit  of  his  discovery. 
Invent  a  carburetter  that  will  burn  kerosene. 

A  carburetter — yes?  What's  the  matter  with  the  government  taking  the  oil  busi- 
ness and  operating  it  for  the  Common  Good  instead  of  the  profits  of  the  poor  but 
deserving  Rockefellers? 

That  is  the  way  governments  abroad  are  now  dealing  with  such  a  situation  and 
they  find  in  it  a  perfect  solution.    Probably  Mr.  Lane  does  not  know  this,  but  because 
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he  doesn't  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  is  no  reason  why  we  shoultf  pay  for 

gasoline  three  times  as  much  as  it  is  worth. 

The  Use  of  Party  Platforms. 

We  favor  a  single  Presidential  term,  and  to  that  end  urge  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution making  the  President  of  the  United  States  ineligible  for  reelection,  and  we  pledge  the  candidate 
of  this  convention  to  this  principle.— Platform  of  the  Democratic  Party,  adopted  by  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  Baltimore,  1912. 

President  Wilson  has  sent  a  letter  to  Ohio  announcing  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  reelection. — News 
despatch. 

Oh,  yes,  but  the  platform  declared  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  you  see  there  isn't  any 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. — Statement  of  a  Wilson  Obsessionist. 

BEYOND  these  achievements  in  cold-drawn  bunk,  cynicism  and  sophistry  it  is  not 
humanly  possible  to  go. 

What  was  it  that  President  Wilson  said  in  the  campaign  of  1912  about 
"molasses  to  catch  flies"? 

But  the  calloused  hardihood  with  which  these  gentlemen  declare  that  party  plat- 
forms are  lying  swindles  made  up  to  fool  the  unwary  is  not  so  remarkable  nor  so  sig- 
nificant as  the  fact  that  they  are  allowed  to  get  away  with  their  brazen  avowals. 

Wkat  Congress  Did  Last  Montn— Also  Wnom 

Senate 

Passed  these  measures — 

Appropriating  $100,000  for  Mississippi  flood  sufferers,. 

The  Philippines  bill,  with  independence  for  the  islands  within  four  years. 

To  bestow  upon  the  State  of  Nevada  7,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  "for  school  purposes,"  beating  all 
attempts  to  keep  these  lands  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Beef  Trust  cattle  interests,  who  will  probably  grab 
the  best. 

Rush  bill  to  improve  New  York  and  Mare  Island  navy  yards  and  increase  number  of  naval  cadets. 
Urgency  Deficiency  Bill,  first  of  regular  appropriations,  $13,527,247. 

The  Newlands  (administration)  resolution  to  _  "investigate"  the  regulation  of  railroads,  but  with  the 
Borah  amendment  that  is  a  sad  wallop  at  the  administration. 

By  a  thundering  majority  the  Borah  amendment  to  this  providing  for  the  investigation  also  of  the 
government  ownership  of  railroads,  thereby  causing  intense  pain  in  our  best  circles. 

The  Nicaragua  treaty,  after  defeating  Borah's  resolution  to  consider  it  in  open  session.  The  treaty  is 
thoroughly  bad  and  was  supported  by  every  reactionary  in  the  Senate. 

House 

Passed  these  measures — 

Shackelford  Good  Roads  bill — $25,000,000  a  year  for  better  roads. 

The  Keating  Child  Labor  bill — 337  to  46.    But  the  mill  owners  expect  to  beat  it  in  the  Senate. 
Resolution  to  create  a  new  standing  Committee  on  Floods.    Seized  at  once  to  provide  jobs  for  needy 
retainers. 

Rush  navy  yard  bills.    Also  rush  increase  of  navy  cadet  bill.    On  this  roll  call  was  provided  for  anti- 
preparedness  contingent  but  not  one  would  vote  against  it  and  passage  was  unanimous. 
Bill  to  coin  100,000  McKinley  memorial  dollars.    This  will  cheer  the  unemployed. 

Indian  Appropriation  bill,  $10,175,000.    As  usual  this  bill  is  chiefly  for  the  upkeep  of  useless  offices. 

Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation  bill  as  above. 

To  give  all  medal  of  honor  soldiers  an  additional  pension  of  $10  a  month. 

To  provide  army  tents  for  flood  sufferers. 

To  increase  cost  of  Lincoln  Memorial  to  $2,594,000. 

To  achieve  these  results  the  Senate  was  in  session  no  hours,  the  House  137  hours 
and  12  minutes,  and  the  Senate  Record  was  adorned  with  53  set  speeches  to  which  no 
one  paid  the  slightest  attention. 

Signs 

A  Representative  appeared  in  the  House  with  nerve  enough  to  champ:  the  rail- 
road gouge  of  the  government  in  the  mail  carrying  business.  His  name  is!  odenberg, 
he  comes  from  Illinois  and  in  the  way  of  nerve  is  a  pippin. 

The  Democrats  are  ready  to  backtrack  on  the  free  sugar  proposition  u  /-ne  insis- 
tence of  the  sugar  growing  interests  of  Louisiana,  a  fact  that  the  Repu  f;ans  will 
not  overlook  in  the  coming  campaign. 

A  bill  is  in  to  provide  national  insurance  to  workingmen  against  unemployment, 
a  thing  one  might  think  of  much  more  importance  than  the  rafts  of  private  pension 
grabs  that  Congress  will  presently  rush  through. 

The  Senate  Navy  committee  got  around  at  last  after  all  these  years  to  recommend 
government  armor  plants. 

Not  only  so,  but  it  had  enough  spunk  to  resent  the  overbearing  insolence  and 
threats  of  the  private  manufacturers,  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  graft. 

This  latter  sign  is  unprecedented  and  the  most  significant  of  the  month. 
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These  Celebrated  Cartoonists  and  Hosts  of  Other  Famous 
Americans  Keep  in  Good  Humor  by  Smoking  TUXEDO 

You  know  'em  all — the  great  fun-makers  of  the  daily  press — agile-brained 
and  nimble-witted  —  creators  of  world-famed  characters  who  put  laughter  into 
fifel  Such  live,  virile  humans  as  they  just  naturally  must  have  a  live,  virile  pipe- 
ismoke.    And  so  they  keep  their  good  humor  at  the  bubbling  point  by  smoking — 


All  of  these  men  have  endorsed 
Tuxedo  —  because  it's  so  deli- 
riously m  id,  so  mellow  and 
;mooth,  th;  they  can  keep  their 
)ipes  goin^    A  day  long. 

Tuxedo  made  of  the  choic- 
est, riches.  *urley  leaf  grown  in 
Kentucky  sun-ripened  —  then 
iature-age,  or  3  to  5  years  until 
t  reaches  sweet,  mellow  maturity. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  Tl 
Convenient,  glassine  wrapped,  H* 
noisture-proof  pouch  OC 

In  Tin  Humidors ,  40c  and  80c 

THE  AMERICAN 
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But  it's  the  original  secret 
"Tuxedo  Process"  that  puts 
Tuxedo  in  a  class  by  itself.  Takes 
out  all  bite  and  irritation,  and 
makes  Tuxedo  delightfully  sooth- 
ing to  the  most  sensitive  throat 
and  tongue. 

Try  Tuxedo  for  a  week — that 
will  settle  the  smoke  question 
for  you  forever. 

JXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Famous  green  tin  with  gold 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket 
In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 

TOBACCO  COMPANY 


10c 
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Stop  Eating  Poisonous 
Food  Combinations! 

Noted  Scientist  Shows  How  Certain  Combinations  of  Good  Foods 
Are  Responsible  for  Over  90%  of  All  Sickness,  While  Others 
Produce  Sparkling  Health  and  Greatly  Increased  Efficiency- 
Twenty  years  ago  Eugene  Christian  was  at  death's  door.  For  years 
he  had  suffered  the  agonies  of  acute  stomach  and  intestinal  trouble. 
His  doctors — among  them  the  most  noted  specialists  in  the  country — 
gave  him  up  to  die.  He  was  educated  for  a  doctor  but  got  no  relief 
from  his  brother  physicians,  so  as  a  last  resort  he  commenced  to  study  the  food  question 
in  its  relation  to  the  human  system,  and  as  a  result  of  what  he  learned  he  succeeded 
in  literally  eating  his  way  back  to  perfect  health  without  drugs  or  medicines  of  any 
kind — and  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 

Today  Eugene  Christian  is  a  man  55  years  young.  He  has  more  stamina,  vitality 
and  physical  endurance  than  most  youngsters  in  their  'teens.  He  literally  radiates 
mental  energy  and  physical  power. 


23,000  People  Benefited 


So  remarkable  was  his  recovery  that 
Christian  knew  he  had  discovered  a 
great  truth  which,  fully  developed,  would 
result  in  a  new  science — the  Science  of 
Correct  Eating. 

Without  special  foods,  drugs  or  medi- 
cines, he  has  up  to  this  time  successfully 
treated  over  23,000  people  for  almost 
every  kind  of  non-organic  ailment  known 
and  has  greatly  increased  the  physical 
energy  and  mental  power  of  as  many 
more  who  were  not  suffering  from  spe- 
cific troubles. 

After  his  twenty  years  of  study  and 
practice  Eugene  Christian  has  come  to 


the  definite  conclusion  that  90%  of  all 
sickness  is  due  to  wrong  eating.  He 
says  we  are  poisoning  ourselves  through 
our  ignorance  of  food  values.  Many 
good  foods  when  eaten  in  combination 
with  other  good  foods  form  a  chemical 
reaction  in  the  digestive  tract  and  are 
converted  into  the  most  dangerous 
poisons,  from  whence  come  most  ills. 
Many  scientists  have  long  recognized 
this,  but  until  now  all  their  efforts  have 
been  directed  toward  removing  the 
poisons  after  they  had  formed,  while 
Christian  removes  the  cause  by  prevent- 
ifig  the  poisons  from  forming. 


Little  Lessons  in  Correct  Eating 

24  Pocket-Size  Booklets  in  Leatherette  Container 
Send  No  Money— Only  $3  if  You  Keep  Them 


Christian's  Course  of  24  lessons  is  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  layman  in  easy-to-understand 
language.  It  does  not,  however,  merely  tell  you 
why  you  should  practice  correct  eating  and  what 
the  results  will  be.  It  gives  actual  menus  cura- 
tive as  well  as  corrective  covering  every  condition 
of  health  and  sickness  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
and  covering  all  occupations,  climates  and 
seasons.  To  follow  these  menus  you  do  not 
have  to  upset  your  table — nor  eat  tilings  you 
don't  enjoy — in  fact  you  will  enjoy  your  meals 
as  you  never  have  before. 

Vigorous  Health — Increased  Efficiency 

It  has  been  the  almost  invariable  experience 
of  those  who  follow  Christian's  simple  sugges- 
tions that  they  enjoy  a  new  type  of  health — a 
health  so  perfect  that  it  can  only  be  described 
as  a  kind*  of  super-health.  Christian's  ideal  of 
health  is  to  be  literally  champing  at  the  bit  with 
vital  physical  energy  and  mental  power — not 
once  in  a  while— but  every  moment  of  the  day 
and  every  day  of  the  year  from  youth  to  deferred 
old  age — and  that  is  what  he  gives  you  through 
thfse  little  lessons.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
th§  increased  personal  efficiency  that  this  will 
develop,  The  better  you  feel,  the  better  work 


you  can  do.  And  greater  material  prosperity 
naturally  follows. 

No  Money  in  Advance 

The  price  of  the  Christian  Course  of  24  lessons — 
containing:  rules,  methods  and  actual  menus  which 
are  literally  priceless— is  only  $3.00.  We  will  gladly 
send  you  the  course  without  de- 
posit for  five  days'  free  inspection. 
Merely  mail  the  coupon  or  write  a 
letter  and  the  complete  course  will 
be  mailed  you  at  once,  all  charges 
prepaid.  Then  if  you  decide  to  keep 
the  course,  you  can  send  the  money. 
If  not,  mail  the  books  back  to 
us;  no  obligation  will  have  been 
incurred.  If  the  more  than  300  pages 
contained  in  Christian's  Course 
yield  but  one  single  suggestion  that 
will  bring  you  greater  health,  you 
will  get  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
course  back  in  personal  benefit — yet 
hundreds  write  us  that  they  find  vital 
help  on  every  page.  Tear  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  now,  before  you 
forget,  as  this  announcement  may 
not  appear  here  again. 

Corrective  Eating  Society,  Inc. 

234  Hooter  Ave.,  Maywood,  N.  I 


Do  You  Know? 

How  poor  foods  rob  you  of 
mental  efficiency? 

What  foods  cause  nervous- 
ness? 

What  causes  constipation 
and  how  to  avoid  it  1 

What  produces  acid 
stomach  ? 

What  is  one  great  cause  of 
rheumatism,  gout,  lum- 
bago? 

What  makes  your  liver 
complain  ? 

How  much  starch  does 
your  system  require  ? 

What  happens  when  you 
overeat  ? 

What  should  be  eaten  to- 
gether for  digestive  har- 
mony ? 

How  to  keep  warm  in  win- 
ter and  cool  in  summer  ? 

How  foods  establish  health 
by  removing  causes  of 
disease  ? 

What  to  eat  and  omit  for 
all  stomach  and  intestinal 
disorders  ? 

How  many  different  things 
should  you  eat  at  each 
meal  ? 

What  combinations  of  food 
are  not  foods  but  poisons? 

How  should  vegetables  be 
eaten  ? 

What  causes  fermentation  1 
Why  the  appetite  cannot 
be  trusted  as  a  guide  to 
what  to  eat  ? 
Why  some  foods  actually 
explode  in  vour  stomach  ? 
What  foods  build  fat  ? 
When  is  water  beneficial ; 
when  is  it  injurious  ? 
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FINE  OLD  VIOLINS 

On  Easy  Payments 
30  Days  Free  Trial 


allowed,  no  matter  where  yon  live. 
If  not  more  than  pleased  with  our  values 
return  violin  AT  m  il  EXPENSE— and  no 
harm  done.  Ability  to  play  the  violin 
brings  social  and  financial  success.  Get  a 
violin  with  a  rich,  mellow  tone  and  it  will 
create  in  you  a  desire  to  master  it. 

Free!  Magnificent 
WA£  Album-Catalog 

containing  portraits  of  the 
/world's  greatest  violinists  since  Pag- 
anini's  time,  a  half-tone  of  ''Stradi- 
varius  in  His  Workshop,"  and  the 
romantic  story  of  The  King  of 
Musical  Instruments.  A  postal  brings 
all  to  you  FREE  —  no  obligations. 

CREMONA    VIOLIN  SHOP 

Dept.D-614  Chicago 


ATENTS 


^  tions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  rnrr 
as  to  Patentability.  Write  for  our  four  books  PKrr 
sent  free  upon  request.   Patents  Advertised  ■  1 1  ™  ™ 

ICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  761  Ninth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System — written  with  only  nine  characters.  No 1  'positions"  I 
— no '  ruled  lines" — no  "shading" — no  "word-signs"— no  "cold  notes.' '  J 
Speedy,  practical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study,  I 
utilizing  spare  time.  For  fall  descriptive  matter,  free,  address,  Chicago  I 
Correspondence  Sehoola,  PQ9  Fnity  Building  Chicago;  III.  | 

Socialism  for  the  FARMER 

THE  UNION  STAR;£?ylM 

paper  with  a  direct  appeal  to  the  farmer.  For 
years  the  official  organ  of  the  Farmers  Union 
in  Virginia.  "Excommunicated"  because  it  had 
the  courage  to  advocate  the  only  avenue  of 
relief  from  the  economic  woes  of  the  toiling 
masses,  both  industrial  and  agricultural.  Every 
issue  strikes  sledge  hammer  blows  for  the 
cause  of  Socialism.  Up-to-date  six-column 
eight-page  weekly.  One  Year  50c.  In  Clubs  of 
Four  or  More,  25c.  For  Forty  Weeks.  Ten 
Weeks  Trial  Subscription  10c. 

UNION  STAR 

Brookneal         -:-  Virginia 


Do  Business  by  Mail 

It's  profitable,  with  accurate  lists  of  prospects. 
Our  catalogue  contains  vital  information  on  Mail 
Advertising.  Also  prices  and  quantity  on  6,000 
national  mailing  lists,  99%  guaranteed.    Such  as: 

"War  Material  Mfrs.     Wealthy  Men 

Cheese  Box  Mfrs.  Farmers 


Tin  Can  Mfrs. 
Druggists 
Auto  Owners 


Axle  Crease  Mfrs. 
Railroad  Employees 
Contractors,  Etc. ,  Etc. 


Write  for  this  valuable  reference  book;  also 
prices  and  samples  of  fac-simile  letters. 

Have  us  write  or  revise  your  Sales  Letters. 
Ross=Gould,838T.  Olive  Street.  St.  Louis. 


Ross -Gould 


Mailing  '  * 

Lists    St.  Lou 


Pretty  soft  for  him 


OF  course,  it's  pretty  soft  for  the  man  who  has 
made  good.  But,  if  you  look  behind  for  the  real 
cause  of  his  success,  you'll  find  that  lack  played  no 
part  whatever-TRAINING  did  it.  Yes,  TRAIN- 
ING secured  through  spare-time  study.  TRAINING 
is  the  big  difference  between  you  and  the  man  who 
holds  down  the  sort  of  job  you'd  like  to  have.  Don't 
worry  because  others  get  ahead.  Train  yourself  wiih 
the  help  of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
for  the  job  you  have  in  mind  and  you  can  do  as 
well  or  even  better. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  men,  at  one  time  no  better  off 
than  you,  now  hold  good  jobs  as  the  direct  result  of 
I.  C.  S.  training.  These  men  had  the  fighting  spirit 
— they  simply  wouldn't  stay  down.  Get  that  spirit 
yourself.  You're  a  man  capable  of  doing  bigger 
things.  Make  up  your  mind  to  do  them.  But  get 
started.  Every  minute  gained  brings  your  success  so 
much  nearer.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now. 
I.  C.  S.,  Box  7253.  Scranton,  Pa. 

—    —  —  -»  CUT  OUT  HERE  —  •  —  —  —  ■ 

[     INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  7253,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  cr.n  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  whic'i  I  mark  X. 

ADVERTISING  MAN 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 


|  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
I  Electric  Lighting 
I  Electric  Car  Running 
I  Electric  Wiring 
I  Telephone  Expert 
I  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
I  Mechanical  Draftsman 
I  Machine  Shop  Practice 
IGas  Engineer 
1CIYIL  ENGINEER 
]  Surveying  and  Mapping 


Outdoor  Sign  Painter 
ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert.  Public  Accountant 
Railway  Accountant 
□  Commercial  Law 


!  MINE  FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEER  □  GOOD  ENGLISH 
'Metallurgist  or  Prospector  QTeacher 

)  Stationary  engineer 

jiVIarine  Engineer 
]  ARCHITECT 
3  Contractor  and  Builder 
]  Architectural  Draftsman 
}  Concrete  Builder 
]Structural  Engineer 
]  PLUMBING  AM)  HEATING 
] Sheet  Metal  Worker  ^ 
]  SALESMANSHIP 


□  Common  School  Subjects 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 

B AGRICULTURE 
_  POULTRY  RAISING 
Textile  Overseer  or  Supt 
Navigator  □  Spanish 

Chemist  □German 
AUTO  RUNNING-  □  French 
Auto  Repairing: 


L 


Occupation 
&  Employer- 
Street 

and  No.  


City. 
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Pearsons  Magazine  Offers  You 

The  Best  Dictionary  in  the  World 


mm 

wm 


Full  Leather  Binding  stamped 
in  gold,  size  8  x  5*i. 

Contains  vocabulary  of 50,000 
terms — 3,878  more  than  any 
other  dictionary  —  contains 
1,000  illustrations. 

This  dictionary  is  not  for  sale.  It 

can  be  procured  only  with  subscriptions  to 
Pearson's  Magazine. 

For  $2.00  we  will  send  you  Pearson's  Maga- 
zine one  year  and  the  Comprehensive  Stand- 
ard Dictionary. 

We  will  give  you  the  dictionary  FREE  for  a 
club  of  three  subscriptions  at  one  dollar  each. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  THIS  DICTIONARY  BY  A  FEW  MINUTES  WORK. 


PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE 

425-35  EAST  24TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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S.OaBox 
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Shirts  and  Neckties  by  Mail  for  less 
than  you  pay  for  shirts  alone 

On  receipt  of  $2  and  names  and  addresses  of  five 
friends,  we  send  a  box  of  3  DURO  shirts  and  a 
handsome  necktie  delivered  free  by  parcel  post. 
DURO  Shirts  are  guaranteed  to  wear  six  months 

without  fading,  shrinking  or  ripping  or  new  shirts  free.  Made 
of  finest  white  percale  shirting  fabric  with  narrow  stripes  of 
blue,  black  and  lavender.  One  shirt  of  each  color  to  the  box. 
Cut  in  the  popular  coat  style,  cuffs  attached,  hand  laundered 
and  very  fashionable.  Standard  sizes  14  to  17.  Neckties  are 
navy  blue,  black  and  lavender.  Take  your  choice.  The  shirts 
will  cost  you  a  dollar  a  piece  and  you  would  get  no  guarantee 
of  wear.  The  tie  would  cost  75c.  Illustrated  literature  on 
request,  but  save  time  by  sending  S2  today  with  neck  size  and 
five  names,  for  if  all  the  goods  are  not  satisfactory  on  arrival 
we  will  gladly  refund  your  money  Reference: — Lincoln 
National  Bank. 

Room  156,  GOODELL  &  CO.,  158  E.  34th  Street,  New  York 

Largest  Mail  Order  Shirt  House  in  the  World. 


DO  YOU  WANT  PROSPERITY, 

,  Success— the  Power  to  Win— 

and  Plenty  in  Life  ?  Do  you  wish  for 
the  good  things  which  will  make  you 
happy;  but  which  are  denied  you? 
Do  more  than  wish.  Act!  There  is 
an  inspiration  for  you  to  "Make 
Good"  in  my  new  book,  "Three 
Scrolls  of  the  Wise  Hermit." 

This  hermit  lived  in  a  dark  cave  in  the  distant 
mountains  and  to  all  who  came — prince  or 
peasant — in  search  of  the  things  the  heart 
longed  for,  he  gave  a  Scroll,  which  contained  the 
secret  they  sought,  giving  the  True  Key  to 
everything  good.  Send  10  cents,  coin  or  stamps, 
do  it  now;  and  the  human,  inspirational  little 
book  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  scrolls  are  yours. 
XTWP  ALPHA  A.  JEFFERSON,  DePt.6,LINCOLN,  CAL. 


'WAS  JESUS  GOD?" 

id  other  Unitarian  Literature  SENT  FREE  on  application  to 
rs.  G.  H.  PRIEST,  BELKNAP  STREET,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


Send  for  116-page  Jewelry  Catalog  containing  over  2000 

beautiful  illustrations  of  Diamonds.Watches.Silverware.etc.  Make 
a  selection  either  for  yourself  or  as  a  gift  for  a  friend  or  loved  one. 
We  will  send  the  article  for  your  examination,  all  charges  pre- 
paid by  us.  You  assume  no  risk;  you  are  under  no  obligation. 

You  Don't  Pay  a  Cent  until  you  see  and  examine  the  article. 
If  perfectly  satisfied  pay  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  price  and  the 
balance  in  eight  equal  monthly  payments.  If  not  entirely  satisfied, 
return  at  our  expense.  Whether  you  buy  or  not,  get  Our  Catalog. 
It  is  an  education  in  Diamond  and  Jewelry  values  and  easy  credit 
buying.   Send  for  catalog  today— before  you  forget.   It  is  FREE. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO.,  The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  M  945,  10O  to  108  N.  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

(Established  1858)   Stores  in:    Chicago     Pittsburgh      St.  Louis  Omaha 


You  Should  Read  Our 
Concise,  Comprehensive 

Private  Lessons  in  the  Cultivation  oC 

SEX  FORCE 

This  wonderful  new  work  contains  very 
valuable  sex  secrets  that  the  world  has 
never  known,  but  which  should  be  known 
by  everyone. 

SEX  FORCE  is  the  most  vital  power  of 
attraction  between  the  sexes.    When  this 
force  is  properly  controlled,  as  this  book  teaches,  it  makes  man  be- 
come noble,  virile  and  attractive  and  woman  beautiful,  sweet  and  lovable. 

The  only  work  published  that  gives  real,  authoritative  and  the  latest 
scientific  private  sex  advice  for  married  and  unmarried  men  and  women. 

Something  new  on  every  page.  Different  from  anything  else  ever 
published  on  this  subject. 

<»PFPIAI  F__  These  Remarkable  Private  Instructions— in  handsome 
Ck Ytt- cloth  hound  Book  form  (and  as  endorsed  by  highest 
a  Snort  1  lme  authorities;  Educators;  Clergymen;  Doctors)  will  until 
present  supply  is  exhausted,  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid,  for  only  $1. 10 
m  m  m  m  Special  Circular,  if  requested — butto  be  sure  of  securing 
r  KP  |L  a  copy  of  this  Surprising  Volume,  send  remittance  of 
$1. 10  at  once;  money  refunded.if  not  entirely  satisfied. 

Advanced  Thought  Pub  Co.,  Dept.    456  Federal  Life  BMg.,  Chicago 


Paint  Signs  and  Show  Cards 

Earn  $25  to  $75  Weekly 

Get  ready  for  a  real  Job.  Command  a  fine  salary.    Big  oppor-       Free  Booklet 
tunities  await  ambitious  men  and  women.     Only  short  time  re-  q     j  r>  linnrl  Tn J_v 
quired  to  learn.     No  talent  necessary.    Course  simple,  easy. —  Pena  coupon  louay 
work  fascinating.     BE  SOMEBODY.   Aspire  to  bigger  things.    *  —  —  —  —  —  — 

CARTOONISTS — learn  card  and  sign  writing  and  lettering.    This  0  Mr.  Rosing: 
FREE  booklet  points  the  way — shows  what  YOU  can  do.  *  llg4  ynjon  g|jg  Cleveland  0 

DEMAND  FOR  TRAINED  ARTISTS  /  Please   send  me  free 

Enormous  Increase  in  advertising  constantly  crcating'new  positions.  The  *   booklet  and  your  proof, 
field  gets  bigger  every  day.  Earn  money  after  ninth  lesson.  I  personally  * 
guide  you — help  you  get  positions  when  ready.    Publishers,  printers,  en-  f 

gravers,  lithographers,  advertisers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  calendar  makers,  box  v  iv  ante  — 

makers  must  have  letterers,  designers,  show  card  and  sign  writers,  etc.     Send  the  coupon.  * 

THE  ROSING  SCHOOL  Of  LETTERING  &  DESIGN,  1184  Union  Building,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  J Address  
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Socialized  Germany 

FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 

Commissioner  of  Immigration 

SOCIALIZED  GERMANY  is  a  portrayal  of  the  program  of  Bismarck  and  the 
present  Kaiser  which  is  called  State  Socialism. 
The  German  state  owns  the  railways,  waterways,  docks,  and  harbors.  It 
operates  great  agricultural  states  and  forests  as  well  as  coal  and  iron  mines, 
the  potash  and  many  other  undertakings.  Cities  own  the  public  service  corpora- 
tions; they  are  great  land  speculators;  they  build  houses,  and  engage  in  many  forms 
of  banking.  Cities  also  own  the  market  and  slaughter-houses;  they  operate  res- 
taurants and  derive  a  large  part  of  their  income  from  these  sources. 

But  state  socialism  is  a  far  bigger  programme  than  this.  It  includes  provision 
for  social  insurance  against  accident,  sickness,  invalidity,  and  old  age;  the  main- 
tenance of  labor  exchanges,  working-men's  hotels,  emergency  work,  provision  for 
labor  courts,  and  numerous  other  services  for  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes. 
The  book  describes  the  wonderful  sanitary  provisions,  as  well  as  the  technical,  ele- 
mentary, and  vocational  training  that  fits  every  child  for  a  trade.  The  life  of  the 
German  citizen  is  encompassed  by  the  state;  he  is  supervised  from  birth  to  old  age; 
and  while  he  does  not  participate  in  the  government  of  the  country,  he  is  served 
by  it,  and  trained  by  it,  and  cared  for  by  it  in  a  most  remarkable  way. 

CONTENTS 

Introductory — The  Dual  Germany  Labor  and  Industrial  Courts 

The  Background  of  Modern  Germany  Social  Insurance  and  Social  Democracy 

The  Constitution  of  the  Empire  Higher  Education — Providing  the  Expert 

The  Economic  Foundations  of  Class  Rule  Elementary  Education 

Recent  Economic  Progress  Vocational  Education — Preparing  the  Child  for  Life 

The  Theory  and  Extent  of  State  Socialism  Sanitation  and  Health 

The  State-Owned  Railways  The  War  upon  Disease 

Canals,  Waterways  and  Free  Ports  Governing  Cities  by  Experts 

Harbors  ani  River  Shipping  Municipal  Socialism 

Mines,  Forests  and  Agricultural  Lands  The  Building  of  Cities 

The  Attitude  of  Germany  Toward  the  Social  Problem  Municipal  Landownership  and  Housing  Projects 

Caring  for  the  Unemployed  The  German  Conception  of  the  State 
CONCLUSION— THE  SOCIALIZED  STATE 

You  will  want  to  read  this  book  because  it  is  the  answer  to  the  Why  of  German 
efficiency  in  this  war.  And  because  it  points  the  way  that  all  civilized  countries 
must  soon  travel  in  social  reconstruction. 

PRICE,  $1.50  NET.    ::    POSTAGE,  12c. 

We  will  send  you  Pearson's  Magazine  one  year  and  SOCIALIZED  GERMANY 
both  for  $2.25. 

ADDRESS: 

PEARSONS  MAGAZINE 

425-35  East  24th  Street,        -  NEW  YORK 


Dr.  Howe  is  the  author  of  six  other  books  any  or  all  of  \  lich  we  can  furnish.  Titles  and  prices  (including  postage) 
follow:  The  Modern  City  and  Its  Problems  $1.62.  European  "ities  at  Work  $1.87.  Wisconsin:  An  Experiment  in  De- 
mocracy $1.37.  Privilege  and  Democracy  in  America  $1.62  The  British  City:  The  Beginning  of  Democracy  $1.62. 
The  City:  The  Hope  of  Democracy  $1.12. 
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Barn  $29500  to  $4,000  a  Year 

LEARN  AT  HOME 

Become  an  expert  electrician.  I  will 
personally  train  you.  Your  spare  time 
1  at  home  will  do.  No  previous  experience 
[  necessary.  I  teach  you  everything — 
show  you  how  to  estimate  on  jobs— you 
can  take  contracts  at  big  profits.  You 
can  do  electrical  work  while  learning- 
more  than  pay  for  your  instruction. 
Here's  your  big  chance. 


MEN  WANTED 


^HP^T  Wherever  you  go  there's  always  urgent 
E^^L  *  demand  for  expert  electriciansatbig-pay. 

The  watchword  of  the  age  is,  "DO  IT 
M)H  ELECTRICALLY."      Electricity  ad- 
— 7  vances  so  fast  that  there's  a  big 
A  _    *  -  Z.    ^shortage  of  competent  electricians. 

A  A.W.Wicks,E.E.  K 

-*  Formerly  with  the 
General  Electric  Co.; 
former  General  Man- 
agerofcompanyman- 
vfacturing  Jenney 
Electric  Motors;  also 
formerly  with  Fair- 
banks, Morse  &  Co.; 
now  Consulting  Engin- 
eer and  Director  of 
the  Wicks  Electrical 
Institute. 


J 


20  LESSONS 

irDETIT  To  show  you  how  easy 

■  ULL  my  instructions  are 
and  to  secure  quick  action  on  the 
part  of  a  few  more  ambitious  stu- 
dents, I  will  give  you  20  complete, 
personal  lessons  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE!  But  you  must  act  quick. 
This  offer  is  positively  limited  to  23 
days.  So  write  me  at  once.  A 
postal  will  do.  I  will  send  you  full 
particulars.  Write  NOW! 
W.  WICKS,  E.  E.  Dir.,  Wicks  Electrical  Institute, 
Pept.  131       81  w,  Randolph  Street,  Chicago.  III. 

Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

T>  ROOKS'  APPLIANCE,  Xhe 
modern,  scientific  invention, 
the  wonderful  new  discovery 
that  cures  rupture  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads.  Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together  as  you 
would  a  broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent 
on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  Patents.  Catalog  and 
measure  blanks  mailed  free. 
Send  name  and  address  today. 
E.  BROOKS,  1757B  State  Street,  Marshall,  Mich. 


1|  Must  Sell  Itself! 

Every  Motor  Car 
dealer  is  willing,  yes, 
eager,  to  have  you  try 
his  car  before  you  buy 

or  even  pay  a  deposit  — because  he  believes 
in  his  car,  is  proud  of  it  and  has  confidence 
in  its  recommending  itself  to  you.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  satisfied  customers  he  has,  he 
would  not  expect  or  dream  that  you  would 
obligate  yourself,  until  you  know  how  it  suits  you. 
That  is  exactly  our  policy  in  selling  Acousticons. 
But  we  go  further.  Although  we  have  270,000 
delighted  users  and  friends,  we  urge  every  person 
hard  of  hearing  to  try  the 

r«1916"  ACOUSTICON 

FREE 


Deposit 


Expense 


do  not  send  money  for  any  instrument  for  the  deaf 
until  you  have  tried  it. 

The  "1916"  Acousticon  haa  patented  features  and 
Improvements  that  are  exclusive,  and  this  generous  offer 
is  likely  to  put  us  somewhat  behind  in  our  production. 
So  we  suggest  that  you  send  for  your  free  trial  today. 
Just  say  "I  am  hard  of  hearing  and  will  give  the  Acousticon 
a  trial  if  it  costs  me  absolutely  nothing. ' '  Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO. 
1315  Candler  Bldg.  New  York 

Toronto,  Ont.  Office,  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 
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Oh  You  Skinny! 

Why  stay  thin  as  a  rail?  You  don't  have  to.  And 
you  don't  have  to  go  through  life  with  a  chest  that 
the  tailor  gives  you  ;  with  arms  of  childish  strength; 
with  legs  you  can  hardly  stand  on.  And  what  about 
that  stomach  that  flinches  every  time  you  try  a  square 
meal  ?    Are  you  a  pill-feeder  ? 

Do  you  expect  Health  and  Strength 
in  tabloid  form  —  through  pills,  potions 
and  other  exploited  piffle? 

You  can't  do  it;  it  can't  be  done. 

The  only  way  to  be  well  is  to  build  up  your  body — 
all  of  it— through  nature's  methods— not  by  pamper- 
ing the  stomach.  It  is  vi.oX.fate  that  is  making  you  a 
failure  ;  it's  that  poor,  emaciated  body  of  yours  ;  your 
half-sickness  shows  plain  in  your  face  and  the  world 
loves  healthy  people.  So  be  healthy — strong— vital. 
That's  living.  Don't  think  too  long;  send  4  cents  in 
stamps  to  cover  mailing  of  my  book,  "Intelligence 
in  Physical  and  Health  Culture,"  written  by  the 
strongest  physical  culture  instricctor  in  the  -world. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 
Physical  Culture  Expert 
Dept.  J  46,  HAVANA,  CUBA 


JC^HEN  a  man  or  woman  takes  the  Keeley  Treatment  for  liquor 
*  ▼  or  drug  using,  a  very  pleasant  visit  is  enjoyed.  No 
straining  influences ;  no  nausea  or  bad  after  effects.  That 
why  every  one  who  takes  the  Keeley  Treatment  is  glad  to  recom- 
end  it.    Nearly  400,000  patients  have  been  successfully  treated. 

For  information  write  to  following  Keeley  Institutes: 


Established 
1880 


ffalo,  N.Y.. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 


799  Niagara  St.  Lexington,  Mass. 


■lumbus,  Ohio, 
lab  Orchard,  Ky. 
vight,  111. 
>t  Springs,  Ark. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal., 

2400  W.  Pico  St. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 

812  N.  Broad  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

4246  Fifth  Ave. 
Plainfield,  Ind. 
Portland,  Me. 


1 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Waukesha,  Wis. 
Mexico  City,  Mexico 
London.  England 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Kansas  City,  Mo., 

1919  E.  31st  St. 


eeleyTreatment 
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"The  Power  of 
Law  Training" 

CEND  the  coupon  now  for  our  new  171  - 

page  free  book'  'The  Power  of  LawTraining." 
It  carries  a  vital  and  inspiring  message 
to  every  ambitious   man  —  to 
the  man  who  is  already  sue-  , 
cessf ul — to  the  you ng  man  j  ust 
starting  out  in  life — to  the  man  \ 
who  has  already  made  his  start  but 
has  not  yet  hit  hisstride — to  all  men 
who  realize  the  need  of  more  power. 
"The  Power  of  LawTraining"  will  give 
you  a  remarkable  insight  into  the  vital 
relation  of  law  to  business.  Write  for 
your  copy  today  —  now.   It's  FREE. 

If  You  Know  Law 

The  power  of  the  man  with  law  training 
is  apparent  all  about  you.  Look  to  the  men  of 
your  own  acquaintance  who  have  achieved  the  most — 
look  to  the  men  who  stand  high  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
Almost  without  exception  you  will  find  them  Law  trained.  The 
man  with  the  Law  training  is  the  man  of  power— the  leader. 

Learn  from  Masters 


of  the  Law! 


Through  the  Course 
and  Service  of  the 
American  Correspon- 
dence  School  of  Law  —  the  oldest  and  largest 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  you  read  law  right  in 
your  own  home — directed  by  men  who  stand  preeminent  in  the 
profession.  You  may  become  Jaw  trained  or  prepare  for  the 
practice  of  law.  More  than  40,000  men  have  utilized  this  Course 
and  Service  to  their  advantage  and  recommend  it  highly. 

With  this  Course  and  Service  is  included  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  cyclopedia  of  the  law  without  extra  charge. 
Special  reduced  price  offer  now  being  made  in  many  localities. 

Send  the  Coupon! 

Put  your  name  and  address  in  the 
coupon  or  on  a  letter  or  post  card  now 
and  get  the  big  171-page  free  book,  "The 
Power  of  LawTraining."  It's  free.  Ho  obliga- 
tions of  any  kind.   Write  today. 

American  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
1064  Manhattan  Building  Chicago 


American  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
1064  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Gentlemen; — Please  send  me  free  and  prepaid  your 
171-page  book,  "The  Powerof  Law  Training"  andpar- 
ticuhirs  of  your  special  reduced  price  offer. 


Name  

Address.. 


Live  Men  can  make  $25  to  $40  Weekly 

working  evenings,  or  as  a  side  line  selling  my 
$12.50  to  $25  actually  "  made-to-order"  men's 
suits.  No  truck;  no  forcing  a  man  to  keep  a 
garment  that  is  not  satisfactory.  You  can 
build  a  business  for  yourself.  You  "make 
good,"  then  I  will  help  you  to  own  a  store 
all  your  own.  Write,  secure  your  county. 
Meet  me  face  to  face — the  original 

TOM  MURRAY, 


411 S.  Sangamon  Street,  CHICAGO 


Manufacturers 
are  writing  for  patents  pro- 
cured through  me.  FREE:— 72-  page  guide  book, 
"Successful  Patents";  "Stepping  Stones"  (containing 
hundreds  of  inventions  wanted);  and  "Patent  Pro- 
motion," (tells  how  to  sell  your  rights;  chief  causes  of 
failure,  etc.)  Send  for  them.  Free  manufacturing 
facilities.    Advice  free. 

RICHARD  B.  OWFA\  183  (Wn  Kldg./Washington.  P.O. 


AGENTS 


If  you  make  j 
less  thai 
$1200  a  year, 
you  should  get  in  touch  with  us, 
largest   manufacturers   of  transparent 
handled  Knives  and  Razors  in  U.  S.  and  we  \ . 
ehow  you  how  to  make  more.  Special  outfit  offer. 
NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO.,  43  Bar  St.,  CAJiTOX,  OHIO 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  !! 


The  War  has  created  unlimited  opportunities  for  those  who 
know  Spanish,  French,  German  or  Italian.  Better  your 
position  or  increase  your  business.  You  can  learn  quickly 
and  easily,  at  home,  during-  spare  moments,  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

(Highest  Award  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1015) 

You  listen  to  the  living  voice  of  a  native  professor  pronounce  the 
foreign  language,  over  and  over,  until  you  know  it.  Our  records  fit 
all  talking  machines.    Write  for  Booklet,  particulars  of  Free  Trial. 

The  Lannuaqe-Phone  Method.  920  Putnam  Bldg..  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y. 


GO  TO 

BERMUDA 

Sailings  twice  a  week. 
Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing,  Cycling 
Twin  Screw 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Sails  every  Wednesday 
Twin  Screw 

S.  S.  "EVANGELINE" 

Under  the  American  Flag 
Chartered  by  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company. 
Sails    alternate    Tuesdays,    Thursdays  and 
Saturdays. 

WEST  INDIES 

New  S.  S.  "GUIANA"  and  other  steamers 
fortnightly  for  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  St. 
Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  Mar- 
tinique, St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes  and  Demerara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway, 
New  York 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  245  Broadway,  New  York 
Or  Any  Ticket  Agent 
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2HMl 

FARMERS 
CYCLOPEDIA 


Voiia 


4,000,000  Farming  Facts 


[thered  by  Gov't  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  condensed 
I  o  5000  pages  in  interesting,  practical,  convenient 
m  in  this  big  7-volume  set.    Retails  for  $24.50, 
It  free  to  our  students. 

tudy  Scientific  Farming 

j       lVfloil  Get  into  this  soundest,  safest, 

I  j  IViail  most  profitable  of  all  businesses 
i  the  right  basis  by  learning  the  proven  scientific 
i  thods.  Forty  subject  courses,  forty-eight  group 
iirses — including  general  farming,  farm  manage- 
ont,  soils  and  fertilizers,  greenhouse  manage- 
■  nt,  small  farming,  poultry,  fruit,  truck,  bees, 
l^ers,  mushrooms,  ginseng,  dairying,  stock  raising, 
I.,  all  by  agricultural  experts. 

rt±f±  Roolr  "Modern  Farming" — the  salaried  man's 
ICC  DUUK.  opportunity,  tells  how  to  get  started, 
'  to  make  money  on  the  side  in  farming,  how  to  get  a  good 
ried  position  (Free  Employment  Bureau  for  students),  etc. 
pful,  inspiring,  valuable.  Write  me  personally  regarding 
r  hopes  and  ambitions,  age,  occupation  and  which  branch 
vrming  interests  you.    Act  quick — I've  a  special  offer  now. 

L.  LAIRD,  Pres.,  American  Farmer's  School, 
712  Laird  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

&$inal  and  Largest  Correspondence  School  of  Agriculture. 


Learn  Music 
At  Home! 

Piano  Organ  Violin  Cornet  Guitar 
Banjo   Mandolin   Harp   Sight  Singing 

Easy  Lessons  Free! 

No  longer  need  the 
ability  to  play  be  shut 
out  of  your  life.  Just 
write  us  a  postal  today 
for  our  new  Free  Book, 
fresh  from  the  printer.  Let 
us  tell  you  how  you  can  easily, 
quickly,  thoroughly  learn  to 
play  your  favorite  musical  in- 
strument by  note  in  your  own 
home.withoutateacher.byour 
New  Improved  Home  Study 
Method,  -without  paying  a 
cent  for  lessonsl  Different, 
easierthan  private  teacherway 
—no  tiresome,  dry  exercises- 
no  inconvenience.    No  trick 
music,  no  "numbers,"  yet 
imple,  wonderful,  amazingly  easy  for  even  a  mere  child. 

200,000  Pupils! 

ince  1898  we  have  successfully  taught  over  200,000  people,  from 
;ven  to  seventy,  in  all  parts  of  the  -world!  Hundreds  write— 
Have  learned  more  in  one  term  in  my  home  with  your  weekly 
rssonsthanin  three  terms  with  private  teachers."  "Everything 
i :  so  thorough  and  complete."  "The  lessons  are  marvels  of  sim- 
I  licity.  My  11-yearoldboy  hasnothadtheleasttroubletoleisn." 

Wonderful  New  Book  Free! 

<lc  wantto  have  onepupilin  each  locality  at  once  to  help  adver- 
'  se  our  wonderful  easy  system  of  teaching  music.  For  a  limited 
\nte.  we  therefore  offer  our  marvelous  lessons  f-'.e.  Only  charge 
lifo      stageandsheetmusicwhichaveragesl2^cweekly.  Be- 
f  inners  or  advanced  pupils.    We  have  hundreds  of  pupils  right 
I  ere  in  New  York,  the  musical  centre  of  America,  who  prefer  our 
Home  Study  method  in  place  of  best  private  teacher.    Get  all  the 
roof,  facts,  letters  from  pupils,  amazing free  ojff er and  fascinat- 
g  New  Book  just  issued,  allfreel  Write  postal  today.  Address 
.  S.  School  of  Music,  Box  187,     225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


YOV  Can  Now  Be  a 
TRAFFIC  I 
MANAGER 


Earn  $35  to  $100  Weeklj 

Thousands  of  large  shippers  and  all  railroads  need  trained  Traffic 
Experts  and  Managers  who  know  how  to  ROUTE  SHIPMENTS 
to  obtain  SHORTEST  MILEAGE,  QUICKEST  DELIVERIES, 
LOWEST  RATES.  Newly  created  positions  are  open  with  salaries 
of  $35  to  $100  weekly.  The  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

We  Train  You  By  MAIL! 


you  live,  what  you  work  at  now,  how  small  yourpay— our  Interstate 
Commerce  Course  will  train  you  expertly  to  handle  proficiently  a 
big  Traffic  job.  The  La  Salle  method  is  simple,  practical,  logical- 


New,  Uncrowded  Occupation 

This  is  a  new,  UNCROWDED  occupation— there's  room  for  yon 
If  you  prepare  at  once.  Let  us  train  you  NOW  for  a  big  future, 
with  power,  big  income,  and  almost  unlimited  possibilities. 

-10  Years1  Promotion  In  One"  H8M£«a 

great  book— "10  Years'  Promotion  In  One"— learn  about  the  re- 
markable opportunities  afforded  Traffic  Experts  with  our  training 
»  /nil  "XT  ^\  TAT  I  —learn  about  big  opportunities  now 
J\  t  .  I  ni  II  VV  I  open— learn  how  easy  it  is  for  us  to 
**w  *  *1WWWb  make  you  a  traffic  specialist.  Re- 
member, only  trained  men  can  secure  the  big  positions— remember 
that  employers  are  seeking  trained  and  competent  traffic  men. 
Send  no  money— everything  is  free.  This  is  your  grand  opportunity,  _ 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept462-H  Chicago  M 


3te *ir  Throw  Away 
Sbvr  Worn  Tires 

You  ran  get  5,000  miles  MORE  service  out  of  them 


We  Deliver  Free 


For  over  three  years  European  motorists  have  been 
getting  from  10,000  to  15,000  miles  out  of  their  tires  by 
"half-soling"  them  with  Steel  Studded  Treads. 

In  eight  months  20,000  American  motorists  have  fol- 
lowed their  example  and  are  saving:  $50  to  $100  a  year 
in  their  tire  expense. 

Without  a  cent  depos- 
it, prepay  the  ex- 
press and  allow  you  to  be  the  judge.  Durable  Treads 
double  the  life  of  your  tires  and  are  sold  under  a  signed 
guarantee  for  5,000  miles  without  puncture.  Ap- 
plied in  your  own  garage  in  thirty  minutes. 

Special  Discount  new  territory  on  first 

shipment  direct  from  factory.  Don't  take  any 
more  chances  with  your  tires.  Mail  the  coupon  today 
and  find  out  how  to  get  5,000  more  miles  out  of  them. 

MAIL  TODAY— SAVE  THE  DISCOUNT 

COLORADO  TIRE  &  LEATHER  CO. 

456  Tread  Bids.,  Denver.  Colo. 

D56,  Transportation  Bids:.,  Chicago 
720-564  Woolworth  BIdg.,  New  York 
Gentlemen:— Pleasersend  me  without  obligation,  full  informa- 
tion, sample  and  guarantee. 

Name  ,  

Address  


My  Tire  Sizes  are . 


Pease  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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OneMiilionHomer 

Have 
Leonard  Cleanable 
Refrigerators 


$60  A  WEEK 


AND  THIS  FREE 
AUTOMOBILE 


LIKE  A  CLEAN 
CHINA  DISH 

More  "Leonard"  Cleanable  Refrigerators 
are  sold  every  year  than  any  other  make. 
Lined  with  one  piece  of  real  porcelain 
enamel  on  steel.  Keeps  food  in  ice- 
cold,  fresh  circulating  air.  Awarded 
FIRST  PRIZE  at  San  Francisco  Ex- 
position. 

Sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere.  Style 
shown  is  No.  4405,  size  34  x  20  x  47,  price 
$35.00;  freight  paid  as  far  as  Ohio  & 
Mississippi  Rivers.  50  other  styles  $16.50  up. 

FREE  BOOK 

tells  why 
a  million 
house- 


v  e  s 


bought 
Leonard 
Refriger- 
ators. 
Write 
today. 

GRAND  RAPIDS 
REFRIGERATOR 

CO. 

149  Clyde 
Park  Ave. 
Grand  Rapids 
Mich. 


"  Tub 
Guaranteed 
For  Ton  Years 

You— yonreelf— can  positively  make  $60  a  week  and  get  a  Free 
Auto.  I  want  men,  hustling,  energetic,  ambitious  fellows, 
anxiousto  make  money,  who  are  willing  to  work  with  me.  Noq 
for  me,  but  with  me.  Are  you  that  kind?  I  want  you  to  ad. 
vertise,  sell,  and  appoint  local  agents  for  the  biggest,  most 
sensational  seller  in  50  years-the  KOBINSON  FOLDING 
BATH  TUB.  Demonstrating- Tub  Furnished.  Here's  an 
absolutely  new  invention— nothing  like  it.  Makes  instant 
appeal.  Sells  easily.  Gives  every  home  a  modern  up-to-datei 
bathroom  in  any  part  of  the  house.  No  plumbing,  no  water.j 
works  needed.  Folds  in  small  roll,  handy  as  umbrella.  Self.] 
emptying,  positively  unleakable.  Absolutely  guaranteed  foe 
10  years.  Remember,  fully  70#  of  homes  have  no  bath  rooms. 

Sensational  Sales  Successes 

Two  sales  a  day  means  $300  a  month.  Breeze,  of  Idaho,  made 
$400  profit  in 30  days.  Kev.  Otto  Schulze,  Mo.,  got  $1600  to  dated 
Burkholder,  Mont.,  orders  $1072  in  17  days.  Hamlinton,  of 
Wyo.,  made  $60  first  two  days.  Hundreds  like  that.  Pleasantji 
permanent,  fascinating  work.  Write  a  postcard.  Let  me 
write  you  a  long  letter.  No  experience  needed,  no  capital.] 
Your  credit  is  good  if  you  mean  business.  But  you  must  be; 
ambitious,  you  must  want  to  make  money.  That's  all.  Write] 
a  postcard  now.  I  want  to  pay  you  $60.00  every  week. 

H.  S.  ROBINSON,  PRES.  THE  ROBINSON  CABINET  MFG.  CO. 
4079  Factories  Building  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


it" 


n  -a  s& 

So-  x r  i    - .  . 

CHALFONTE 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

THE  UECDS  COMPANY 


ALWAYS  OPEN 
ON  THE  BEACH 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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/livery  woman 
a  "position" 
Whether  social,  busi- 
ness, or  artistic  she  i 
holds  it  better  when 
aided  by  good  looks. 
This  is  why  so  many  > 
depend,  for  skin- 
health  and  fairness,  on 

Tngt&nfs, 


namsMlwwlCf 


Milkweed  Cream 

50c  and  $1.00 
At  Drug  Stores  — 
'Preserves   Good   Complexions  — 
Improves  'Bad  Complexions 

It  is  used  for  skin  disorders  and  sallowness,  as  well  as 
undue  redness  or  sunburn. 

Send  us  6c  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mati- 
ng, and  get  free  our  Guest  Room  Package  containing 
Ingram's  Face  Powder  and  Rouge  in  novel  purse  packets, 
md  Milkweed  Cream,  Zodenta  Tooth  Powder  and  Perfume, 
.n  Guest  Room  sizes.  Address 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  Company 

Established  1885 
Vindsor,  Canada.       74  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  V.  S.  A. 
'ntiram's  Velxteola  Sou-Veraine  Face  "Pobuder  f'.i 

is  Powdered  Perfection  for  the  Complexion.  §n 
Four  shades:  pink,  white,  flesh  and  brunette.  r-~  /J 
Price,  50c  at  drug  stores  or  by  mail,  postpaid.  ^J'Cz; 

I  ui'TT"-* 


fgm^Uam  Piano 

^4  Times  Faster  and  Better! 

r  interesting  64-page  free  book  shows  the  keen  delight 
a  musical  training  will  bring  you;  and  how  you  can  obtain  this 
ngeasilyand  thoroughly tinyour ownhome at  one-quarter  the 
cost.  It  explains  the  social  advantages  of  musical  accomplish- 
and  tells  how  you  can  greatly  increase  your  earning  power  by 
sional  playing  or  by  giving  musical  instruction  in  your  spare 
It  fully  describes  a  method  of  home  study  which  brings  you  all 
mprehensive  features  of  the  best  foreign  conservatories,  at  less 
43  cents  a  lesson.  All  music  furnished  free.  Write  for  this 
»le book  today.  It  ia  free.  —  _  _ 

Quinn's  COURSE  IN  PIANO  or  ORGAN 

written  method.hasrevolutionizedtheetrdyof  music.  By  the  use 
Quinn's  remarkable  device,  the  COi^OROTONE  (patented)£ou 
iree-quarters  of  the  time  and  effort  usually  required 
rning  piano  or  organ.  You  play  chords  immediately 
complete  piece,  in  every  key,witnin  a  few  lessons, 
lethod  is  scientific  and  systematic,  yet  practical 
mple,fc.R  is  endorsed  by  leading  musicians  and 
of  state  conservatories.  Equally  effective  for  chil- 
r  adults,  beginners  or  experienced  players.  Prac- 
a  spare  time,  whenever  convenient.  Successful, 
ites  everywhere.  Diploma  granted.  Special  reduced 
this  month.  Investigate  without  cost  or  obligation 
ting  today  for  free  book,"How  to  Study  Music." 

N  CONSERVATORY,  Box  650 UD,  CHICAGO 


1 


Moved  Up 


"Yes,"  he  says  to  himself,  "Bill  has  moved  up 
and  here  I'm  still  at  the  same  old  job.  Why  they 
promoted  him  over  my  head  gets  me.  I  guess  he 
must  have  a  'stand-in'  with  the  boss." 

It  doesn't  occur  to  him  that  Bill's  rise  to  a 
responsible,  well-paying  position  was  due  solely 
to  preparation.  He  doesn't  realize,  like  a  great 
many  others,  that  promotion  comes  only  to  those 
who  prepare  for  it.  Don't  lay  it  to  a  "pull"  if 
some  other  man  gets  the  job  you  expect.  If  you 
don't  train  for  it  you'll  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
yourself. 

Prepare  for  Promotion 

If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  progress  toward  a  better 
job  and  bigger  pay,  the  American  School  will  give  you  ad- 
vice that  may  change  your  whole  future.  We  will,  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  your  answers  to  the  questions  we  will  send 
you,  show  you  how  you  can  advance  in  your  present  occupa- 
tion, or,  if  we  find  that  you  are  following  the  wrong  line  of 
work,  we  will  help  you  to  determine  the  occupation  for  which 
you  are  best  fitted  by  nature  and  experience.  This  personal 
service  is  absolutely  free  whether  you  enroll  or  not. 

No  matter  where  you  live  or  what  you  do,  the  American 
School  can  easily  prepare  you  for  success  in  Engineering, 
Business  or  Law,  No  need  to  give  up  your  work.  We  train 
you  at  home,  in  your  spare  time,  as  we  have  successfully 
trained  thousands  in  the  past  nineteen  years. 


orican  School 

of  Correspondence.  Chicago. U.S.A. 


Your  Opportunity  Coupon 

Check  the  course  you  want  and  mall  the  coupon  now 


American  School  of  Conespondence,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part  please  send  me  your  Bulletin  and 
advise  me  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position  marked  "X."       Pear.  4-16 


....Electrical  Engineer 
....Elec.  Light*  Power  Snpt. 
....Hydroelectric  Engineer 
....Telephone  Engineer 
....Architect 

....Architectural  Draftsman 
....Building  Contractor 
....Building  Superintendent  ... 
....Structural  Engineer 
....Structural  Draftsman 
....Mechanical  Engineer  ... 
....Mechanical  Draftsman 
....Civil  Engineer 
....Steam  Engineer 
....Shop  Foreman 
. . .  .Shop  Superintendent 
....Sheet Metal  Draftsman 
We  also  prepare  for  civil  service  examinations 


.Lawyer 

.Business  Law 

•  Business  Manager 

.Auditor 

.Accountant 

.('ert'f'd  Public  Aco'nt 

.Private  Secretary 

.Stenographer 

.Bookkeeper 

.Fire  Ins.  Inspector 

.Fire  Ins.  Adjuster 

.Fire  Ins.  Expert 

.Sanitary  Engineer 

.Plumber 

.Beelaination  Eng. 

.Textile  Boss 

.College  Preparatory 

in  all  engineering  subjects 


Name.... 
Address 


Please  mention  Pearson  s  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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TALKING  MACHINES 


We  are  now  able  to  present  for  your  consideration  three  popular  styles  of  talking 
machines  at  trust  busting  prices.    Take  a  look  first  at  our  Junior  machine  for  $35. 

Here's  a  real  parlor  ornament  with  a  record  cabinet 
that  will  hold  fifty  records,  finished  in  either  mahogany  or 
antique  ivory.  Note  that  it  is  equipped  with  a  double 
spring  worm  gear  motor.  It  is  the  equal  of  the  trust 
machines  quoted  at  from  $75  to  $100. 


STYLE  4— 
Fumed,  early 
English  Oak  or 
Mahogany,  10" 
turntable, 
double  spn  ng, 
worm  gear 
motor.  All  metal 
parts  nickel 
plated  and  high- 
ly polished. 

Dimensions 
Width  isxA' 
depth  17^' 
height  I3M"' 


FRAAD,  JR.— Real  Adams  Style 
in  Mahogany,  or  Antique  Ivory. 
10"  turntable.  Plays  12"  records. 
Strong,  double  spring,  worm  gear 
motor.  All  metal  parts  nickel 
plated. 

Dimensions:  Width  iSlA",  depth 
*SlA">  height  34"- 

Retail  Price  $35.00 


Retail  Price  $25.00 


This  is  our  next  best  machine.  It  is  the  equal  of  the 
$35  machine  in  every  respect  except  that  it  has  no  record 
cabinet. 


STYLE  6 — Mahogany  finish,  10"  turntable,  strong  single 
spring  motor.  All  metal  parts  nickel  plated  and  highly  pol- 
ished. 

Dimensions:  Width  14",  depth  14",  height 

Retail  Price  $10.00 


This  is  our  standard  world  beater  $10  machine. 
It  is  not  as  good,  as  our  higher  priced  machines 
because  the  box  is  smaller  and  it  has  a 
single  spring,  but  it  has  the  same  re- 
producer as  the  other  machines.  It  will 
play  two  ten  inch  records  with  one  wind- 
ing. This  machine,  is  built  for  people 
who  want  music  but  can't  afford  a  higher 
priced  machine. 


ATTACHMENTS.— We  make  two 
attachments  for  all  of  our  machines.  A 
sapphire  with  which  Edison  indestructi- 
ble records  may  be  played  and  an  attach- 
ment for  playing  the  35c.  Operaphone 
records.  These  attachments  cost  50c.  each. 

We  guarantee  these  machines  to  be  as: 
represented.  Many  of  them  are  now  in 
use  among  Pearson  readers  "who  are  well 
satisfied  with  their  bargains. 


J1DDRESS : 

PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE,  425-35  East  24th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Fastest  Boat  in  the 

Two  Views— 17 -Footer 
lir      Complete  k.  d.  boat 
1^  rU       as  described. 

Finished  boat  ready 


World 


$95 


Big  Boat 
Book  Free 


10  to  32  Miles  With  4-  to  25-H.  P. 

A  comfortable  family  launch  or  a  racer.  Semi- 
V  bottom  design — roomy,  staunch  and  seaworthy. 
Becomes  a  stepless  hydroplane  with  12-h.p.  or 
more.  We  furnish  the  finished  boats,  painted, 
varnished,  with  fittings  and  steering  gear,  all 
ready  for  the  motor  at  the  prices  quoted. 
Get  our  prices  with  4-  to  25-h.  p.  motor  in- 
stalled ready  to  run. 


for  motor. 


showing  over  100 
designs.  Cruisers 
—  launches  —  sail- 
boats —  rowboats 
and  canoes. 


BROOKS 

MFG.  CO. 

6354  Rust  Avenue 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  U.S.  A. 


Jtilize  your  spare  time  or  make  $10  and  up  per 
lay  putting  these  boats  together  for  your  local 
rade.  No  skill  required.  We  furnish  the  knock- 
lown  boat  complete  (best  oak  and  cypress),  every- 
hing  cut  to  shape  and  fitted,  with  hardware  and 
ittings.  The  k.  d.  prices  quoted  include  every- 
hing  except  paint.  This  is  a  real  business  oppor- 
unity.    We  have  started  hundreds. 

3U9LDER-AGENTS  WANTED 


Two  Views  15-Footer 

Complete  k.  d.  boat  

Finished  ready  for 
motor 

With  inboard  or  outboard 
motor  installed 
Lowest  Price  Boat  in  the 


$25 

$45 
$89 

World 


8SK35j| 

Stop  Forget  ting! 


Good  memory  Is  absolutely  essential  to  success, 
lor  memory  is  power. 

fc.  %  ^    T1*e  DicRson  Method 

^^^i  makes  you  "Forget  Proof,"  develops  concentra- 
tlon,  will,  self-confidence,  quick  thought,  ready  speech. 
Will  increase  your  earning  capacity.  Write  today  for 
my  free  book,  "How  to  Remember" — faces,  names,  studies, 
also  my  FREE  unique  copyrighted  Memory  Test.  Address 
Dickson  Memory    School,  970   Hearst   Building,  Chicago' 


lured  People 


If  you  must  wear  a  truss,  have 
one  that  fits  and  is  comfort- 
able. Our  New  Sponge  Rubber  Pad  (pat'd)  is 
velvety,  soft  to  the  skin,  pliable,  cannot  slip, 
extremely  comfortable,  adapts  itself  to  ruptured 
parts,  is  sanitary,  long  lived,  holds  ruptured  Ha», 
parts  in  place  with  less  pressure,  allows  blood 
circulation  and  produces  many  cures. 


52  Styles  of  Truises 
25  Different  Pads 


New  Scrotal  Pad  Needs  No  .Leg-  Strap 
Our  new  scrotal  pad  (pat'd)  holds  hernia  perfectly  without 
strap  between  legs  in  8  out  of  10  cases. 

FRFF  ^AMPI  F  PAH  A  Sample  Akron  Sponge  Rubber 
r  IvCiCi  OrtlVlfLD  rt\U  Truss  Pad  (pat'd)  will  be  sent 
absolutely  FREE  upon  request,  also  booklet  "Help  to  Truss 
Wearers" ;  it's  full  of  helps.    Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us. 
THE  AKRON  TRUSS  CO.,  Dept.  284,  Akron,  Ohio 


BUYS  A  GIBSON 


Terms  as  low  as  $1.00  down— $1.50  per  month.  Mand  lin  or  guitar 
sent  on  approval.  The  wonderful  new  Gibson  violin  construction  has  set  the 
whole  Mandolin  and  Guitar  world  talking.     Get  our  new  Free  Book— 112  pages— 
illus. ,  a  valuable  fund  of  information  for  player  and  teacher.  Also  Free  treatise  on '  'How  to  Practice. ' ' 

Exclusive  Features  That  Make  Every  Gibson  Matchless:  ^.'IS^E^E 

from  thickness  at  center  to  thinness  at  rim  securing  strength,  sensitiveness,  free 
vibration.   Tilted  neck,  high  bridge  and  extension  string  holder  increase  the  string- 
pressure,  vibrate  a  larger  sounding-board  securing  bigger  tone.    Reinforced,  non- 
warpable  neck — elevated  guard  plate  or  finger  rest — easy  action — adjustable  string  bear- 
i  Ing  at  bridge  overcoming  sharping  of  heavier  strings  in  upper  positions. 

I  Make  $1800  to  $5000  or  More  a  Year  Teaching  and  Selling  the  Gibson 

|  Become  a  teacher.  Splendid  opportunities  for   *  ™  ™"  ™  ™  ^  —  • 
either  sex  in  every  locality  for  private  and   #  Fill  In— Tear  Off— Mail  Today 

class  instruction  and  sale  of  Gibsons.  # 
C.V.  Buttleman,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Teacher  and  Director 
writes:  '  'A  $7000  Gibson  business  for  mine  this  year. ' '  j 


ribson  Mandolin  Guitar  Company 

J  544  Harrison  Ct. ,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
M   Gentlemen  :— Without  obligation,  send 
Wm.  Place,  Jr.,  America's  greatest  Mandolin  Vir-    »  me  free  book  complete  Catalog,  free 
tuoso.  Star  Soloist  for  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,   f  treatise,  also  information  about  instru- 
unqualifiedly  endorses  the  Gibson.  •    ment  checked  below. 

Do  Business  on  Our  Capital,  "c\>meouf  /     □  Mandolin  □  Mando-bass 

agent.    Stock  furnished.  We  help  sell.  Agent's     *        □  Mandola  D  Guitar 

^SSS.  Vo^Ta^fo^grd^wh^/  □  Mando-cello  □  Harp-guitar 
sold;  return  goods  not  sold.     Try  our  "Still  » 

Hunt."    Catalog  and  thematic  list  free.  t  Name.    - 

Fill  in  Coupon  Now.  M 

GIBSON  MANDOLIN  GUITAR  CO.,544  Harrison  Court,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  /  Address     ...     

■BMBB^MMaMMMMMBaBHMaMHMMMWv^BBHMWHH^BH^Mi^  Be  sure  you  have  checked  instrument. 


OPEN-A  permanent  teaching 
and  business  opportunity. 
Either  sex.  Other  positions 
pending.   WRITE  PROMPTLY. 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Selling 
Expense 


Subsidized 
i  Schools 

L 


Big  Cuts 
to 

Big  Users 


Frenzied 
Compe- 
tition 


High 

Rents 


Costly 
Branch 
Offices 


Service 
Discrimi- 
nation 


Squeezing  the 
Water  Out 

of  the 

Typewriter 
Business 

Leaves  an  unheard-of  net 


price  on 
this  — 


Standard 
Oliver  Visible 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  can  sell  you  a  100  per  cent  perfect 
Standard  Oliver  Visible  Model  5  at  a  price  you  would  never  have 

dreamed  possible.    I  have  squeezed  all  the  water  out  of  the  business,  and  ask 

you  to  pay  for  actual  value,  and  then  only  if  you  are  absolutely  satisfied. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  frenzied  what  you  would  pay  for  the  rent  of  a  high 

competition  in  the  typewriter  business  Bfade  typewriter.    My  easy  payment  plan 

+^A<£t  ;a  rp<5r>nn«ihlp  for  the  holdine  nn  g,ves  you  sucn  a  lonS  t,me  to  Pay  for  tne 

r  xuy  */onP  "     +  I  typewriter,  that  it  gives  convincing  evi- 

of  the  $100  price  to  the  average  user  dence  of  my  own  abSolute  confidence  in 

A  terrific  fight  is  on  for  the  business  of  the  article  itself, 
the  big  users.    Big  cuts  are  made  to  —  . 

them.    Costly  branch  offices  are  main-  Genuine  UUver 

tained  throughout  the  land,  each  with        These  are  Genuine  Olivers,  the  same  ma- 

exnensive  repair  stations  of  use  only  chine  that  made  typewriter  history.  The 

+~+VwI  Iot-o-a  n«pr-  9tPnnffr;inhprs  from  typewriter  that  was  ten  years  ahead  of  its 

to  the  large  user   stenographers  irom  time    The  typewriter  tnat  upset  previous 

subsidized   schools   are   furnished   by  standards,  and  is  responsible  for  universal 

such  branches  to  the  big  user  to  shut  visible  writing.    Perfect  machines  only, 

out  competition.    An  army  of  highly  inferior  in  no  way.    Not  damaged  or  shop- 

naid  salesmen  with  big  commissions  is  worn.  Every  machine  in  the  original  pack- 

^oit+T^orl  +r>  a^fpcnio^H  thi«  hnsinpss  age  as  received  from  the  manufacturers, 

maintained  to  safeguard  this  business  w,th   h  u      ,  guarantee  ever  of_ 

But — all  of  this  costs  money,  and  the  fered. 

enormous  profit  on  the  $100  price  paid  D*»IaV  i«  IIqpI^qq 
by  the  average  user  offset  these  losses.        ^       veiny  is  useless 
lvr-.,   r.Tvwirxsitinn    is   utterlv   different  ,  Tne  opportunity  you  have  been  waiting 
My   proposition   is   ™ny   ™Tn:  for  has  arrived  to  secure  the  World's  Best 
We  have  no  branch  offices,  no  selling  Typewriter,  at  an  astounding  price,  on  the 
expense.     We  have     lopped     ott  all  payment  of  a  little  each  month.   Sign  the 
the  overhead  which  forms  such  a  great  coupon  and  send  it  to  me  today.   It  will 
part  of  the  $100  price.  no.t  obligate  you  in  any  way.   It  will  only 
y                     „,,  .  i  bring  you  the  facts  of  this  most  remark- 
Wnicn  able  offer.   Special  machines  for  the  Doc- 
do  you  prefer:  To  have  a  typewriter  sold  tor,  Druggist,  Lumberman.  Contractor, 
you  or  forced  on  you  by  smooth  talking,  etc.,  at  no  additional  charge, 
high  priced  salesmen  at  $100,  or  to  have  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiniiii; 
one  of  these  grand  machines  sent  you  abso-  =    \y  r  Stewart  Ir  Gen  Mar 
lutelv  free,  to  be  tried  out  and  submitted  =         °*  ate.wartrr.  '  Vf e":  1V,?T'   j.  . 
to  every  test  you  care  to  give  it  in  the  pri-  =  Typewriters ;  Distributing  Syndicate 
vacy  of  your  own  office  or  home,  before  =          1510-14-R  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
paying  a  cent?   No  matter  what  you  buy,  =       Please  send  me  vour  special  offer  on  the 
the  cost  of  selling  that  article  to  you  must  -    No  5  0iiver  Typewriter.    Tell  me  how  I 
be  added  in  the  price  you  pay.   I  have  cut  =    can  buy  lt  on  easy  monthiy  payments.  I 
the  selling  cost  to  the  absolute  limit— no-  _    am  incurring  no  obligation  in  making  this 
body  nor  no  thing  stands  between  you  and  =  request, 
me  in  getting  the  right  price  on  the  - 

World's  Best  Typewriter    The  typewriter  =  Name  

must  sell  itself,  or  no  sale.  = 

Pay  Like  Rent  =  Address  

You  can  make  the  typewriter  pay  for  it-  = 

self,  as  my  monthly  payment  plan  is  about  =  . 


Phase  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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No  Money 

In  Advance 


SAVE  WORK 

and  Half  the  Time  in 

TYPEWRITING 

Entirely  New  Way— Learn  at  Home 


P|gy   Typewrite  the  New  Way, 
— fe&tf^L*  w-JSafr    tiieeasyway.  Only  10  lessons 
r^^^jgE^j^gSg'    and  you  increase  your  speed 
|    '  A  ■H^^SHBBf  to   80   to   100    words  a 

flBT'jH     m,nute.    guaranteed.  This 
H^to^BfetsKiflK^^B^IB    revolutionary  method  is  to- 
tally  different  from  the  old 
"touch  system."  It  is  based 
simple  little  gymnastic 

IMffe^ — ^ASflH  ^^EH  finger  exercises,  practised 

H^^^,  H  away  from  the  machine. 

HM^HRH^MHMH^^^BB  Learn  at  home,  spare 
|.    First  day  shows  results.    No  interference  with  regular  work.  Entire 
se  on  trial.   No  money  unless  you  are  fully  satisfied. 


to  100  Words  a  Minute  Guaranteed 


eased  speed  doubles  and  trebles  salaries.    Hun-  ^ 
s  formerly  earnin?  only  $8  to  $15  per  week  are     ^  Please 
drawing  $25,  $30  and  even  $40  weekly—     v*  yoBu"<l(™e 
their  work  is  easier  than  ever  before.  v>N  book" 'about 

^    the    New  Way 
in  Typewriting. 
V    Thia    incurs    no  ob- 
annot  describe  the  wonderful  secret  princi-      nX\v     li«ation  on  mJ  part, 
of  the  New  Way  in  Typewriting  here, 

nail  coupon  or  postal  today  for  big  48-  Name  


it -Page  Book  FREE  j 


City  State. 


book,  describing  in  detail  this  mar-  ^* 

system,  the  greatest  step  in     ^  ^actress. 
ice  since  the  invention  of  the  ^ 
writer  itself.  Learn  of  the  sur-  ^ 

ig  salary  increases  it  is     ^  Occupation   

ingeverywhere.  Easy  for  V> 

e.  Quick  results.  At    ^  Mail  to  The  Tulloss  School 

investigate.  Send 
>n  or  postal  today. 


&  7304  College  Hill, 


Springfield,  Ohio 


EARN  $2,000  TO  $10,000  A  YEAR  | 

We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  salesmen,  in  eight 
weeks  at  home  and  assure  you  definite  proposition  from  a  large 
lumber  of  reliable  firms  who  offer  our  students  opportun- 
ties  to  earn  Big  Pay  while  they  are  learning.  No  former 
sxperience  required.  Write  today  for  particulars,  list  of  hun- 
Ireds  of  good  openings  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our 
itudentsnow  earning  $100  to  $500  a  month.  Address  nearest  Office. 
.530  NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSN. 
Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


ACK  NUMBERS  Of  PEARSON'S 

■Ve  have  frequent  requests  for  back  numbers  of  Pearson's 
I.gazine. 

ICeeping  files  of  the  magazine  requires  much  storage  space 
Jl  hence  is  very  expensive.  Our  scale  of  prices  for  back 
Inbers  is  as  follows:  Per  Copy 

I  Magazines  of  the  current  year   15c. 

I  Magazines  of  the  previous  year   25c. 

I  Magazines  two  years  old   50c. 

1  Magazines  more  than  two  years  old.  .  .  .$1.00 

■  Ve  keep  on  hand  a  file  of  five  hundred  copies  of  the  current 
3  r  after  which  we  reduce  stock  to  one  hundred  copies. 

I  Ve  have  on  hand  now  one  hundred  complete  sets  of  Pearson's 
f.n  August  1914  to  January  1916.    While  they  last  we  will 

■  this  file  of  seventeen  consecutive  numbers  for  $1.00. 
l)urintr  this  period  have  appeared  many  articles  of  special 
*|;istical  and  historical  value. 

1.  is  a  last  chance  to  secure  a  file  of  seventeen  copies  of  Pearson's 
I  what  one  copy  will  cost  you  after  the  stock  is  exhausted. 

1  ARSON'S  MAGAZINE,  435  E.  24th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


W  This  Marvelous 

I  CAMERA 

I,  On  FREE  Trial! 

jfiBf    Only  10,000  of  these  marvelous,  instan- 
ml    taneous  picture-taking  and  making  cam- 
H    eras  to  be  sent  out  absolutely  on  approval 
W    without  a  penny  in  advance  just  to  prove 
t    that  it  is  the  most  wonderful  invention— 
the  camera  sensation  of  the  age.    So  you 
must  send  for  it  quick!  Just 
think  of  it— the  new 
Mandel-ette 

TAKES 

AND 

MAKES 

Finished 
Pictures 

P  Instantly! 

You  press  the  button,  drop  card  in  developer  and  in  one 
minute  take  out  a  perfect,  finished  post  card  photo,  2>£x3>£ 
inches  in  size.  Camera,  itself,  is  about  4Kx5x7  inches. 
Loads  in  daylight  16  to  50  post  cards  at  one  time. 

No  Films-No  Plates— No  Dark  Room 

Not  a  bit  of  the  muss  and  bother  of  the  ordinary  kodak 
or  camera.  It  is  instantaneous  photography.  Universal 
focus  lens  produces  sharp  pictures  at  all  distances.  Pictures 
develop  and  print  automatically.  Can't  overdevelop;  resultg 
simply  amazing. 

We  Trust  You 

No  difference  who  you  are,  where  you  live  or  what  your 
age,  we  will  send  you  the  complete  "Mandel-ette"  outfit 
absolutely  on  approval  and  give  you  10  days  to  test  it.  If 
not  satisfactory  return  it.  But  when  you  see  what  elegant 
pictures  it  takes — so  quick,  so  easy,  with  no  trouble  at  all — 
i ".  you  wish  to  keep  it  you  simply  send  us  $1.00  per  month 
until  our  special  price  of  only  $5.00  is  paid. 

EASY  PAYMENTS— NO  REFERENCES 

No  red  tape  of  any  kind.  Monthly  payments  so  small 
you'll  not  notice  them.    Lots  of  fun  and  big  profits. 

NO  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED 

Plain  instructions  and  everything  complete  with  outfit 
so  you  can  begin  taking  pictures  the  moment  it  arrives.  We 
guarantee  that  even  a  child  can  operate  it.  Mail  coupon 
right  now.   No  risk  or  obligation  to  keep  camera. 

 The  Chicago  Ferrotype  Co.,  . 

Desk  256      Ferrotype  Bide.,  Chicago,  III.  | 

I Send  me  at  once  one  complete  model  Mandel-ette  Camera  outfit  I 

including  supply  of  post  cards  and  instructions.   I  agree  to  exam-  1 

Iine  and  test  it  thoroughly  and  if  satisfied  keep  it  and  pay  you  $1  a  I 

month  until  your  special  price  of  $5  is  paid.  Otherwise  I  will  re-  I 
turn  it  at  the  end  of  10  days. 


days. 

Name   I 

St.  and  No   | 

Town  State  .J 
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Free— Six  Big  Issues  of 

Investing  for  Profit 


If  you  will  simply  send  me  your 
name.  Special  Introductory  FREE 
Offer.  Six  fine  Monthly  Issues — 
each  worth  $10  to  $100  to  you. 


How  much  do  you  know  about  the  Science  of  Investment?     Do  you  know  the  Real 

is  the  difference  between  the  Rental  Power 
Do  you  know  how  $100  grows  into  $2200? 

cover  to  cover  it  contains  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  investment  it  has  taken  a  lifetime  to  gather 
— from  my  own  experience  and  from  every  avail- 
able authoritative  original  source  of  information. 


Earning  Power  of  your  money?  What 
and  Earning  Power  of  your  money? 

Why  you  should  get  Investing  for 
Profit:  Only  one  man  in  a  thousand 
knows  the  difference  between  the  rental 
power  and  the  earning  power  of  his 
money.  Few  men  know  the  underlying 
principles  of  incorporation.  Not  one 
wage  earner  in  10,000  knows  how  to  in- 
vest his  savings  for  profit,  so  he  accepts 
a  paltry  2%  or  3%  from  his  savings 
bank,  while  this  same  bank  earns  from 
20%  to  30%  on  his  money — or  he  does 
not  know  the  science  of  investing  and 
loses  his  all. 

Russell  Sage  said:  "There  is  a  common  fallacy 
that,  while  for  legal  advice  we  go  to  lawyers,  and 
for  medical  advice  we  go  to  physicians,  and  for 
the  construction  of  a  great  work,  to  engineers — 
financing  is  everybody's  business.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  the  most  profound  and  complicated 
of  them  all." 

So  let  me  give  you  just  a  glimpse  of  the  valu- 
able investment  information  you  will  get  in  my 
six  big  issues,  "The  Little  Schoolmaster  of  the 
Science  of  Investment,"  a  guide  to  money-making: 

Capital  Is  Looking  for  a  Job. 
The  REAL  Earning  Power  of 

Your  Money. 
Investment  Securities  Are  Not 

Investment  Opportunities. 
The  Actual  Possibilities  of  Intel- 
ligent Investment. 
The  Capitalization  of  Genius  and 
of  Opportunity. 


The  Science  of  Investment. 

The  Root  and  Branch  of  the 
Investment  Tree. 

How  to  Judge  a  Business  Enter- 
prise. 

Where  New  Capital  Put  Into  a 

Corporation  Really  Goes. 
"Watering" — Its  Significance. 
Idle  Money  vs.  Active  Money. 

Wait  till  you  see  a  good  thing—  but  don't  wait 
till  everyone  sees  it.  You  will  then  be  too  late. 
Never  was  a  time  more  auspicious  for  a  public 
campaign  of  education  on  the  logic  of  true  invest- 
ment. A  revolution  in  the  financial  world  is  now 
going  on — to  the  profit  of  the  small  investor. 

You  are  now  face  to  face  with  your  oppor- 
tunity— if  you  have  the  courage  to  enter  the  open 
gate  to  the  road  of  fortune. 

I  believe  you  will  find  much  interest  in  read- 
ing my  six  issues  of  Investing  for  Profit.  From 


If  You  Can  Save  $5  a  Month  or  More 

Don't  invest  a  dollar  in  anything  anywhere 
until  you  have  read  my  wonderful  magazine. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  for  the  man  who  intends 
to  invest  any  money,  however  small,  or  who  can 
save  $5  or  more  per  month,  but  who  has  not  as 
yet  learned  the  art  of  investing  for  profit.  Learn 
how  $100  grows  into  $2200. 

Use  This  Coupon  for  the  Six  Issues  and 
Financial  Advice  FREE 

If  you  know  how  to  invest  your  savings — if  you  know . 
all  about  the  proposition  in  which  you  are  about  to  in- 
vest your  hard-earned  savings — you  need  no  advice. 
But  if  you  don't,  if  there  is  a  single  doubt  or  misgiving 
in  your  mind — I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries 
you  may  make,  or  furnish  any  information  I  can  regard- 
ing the  art  of  saving  and  making  money  through  wise 
investment. 

So  sign  and  mail  this  cpupon  now.  Get  "Investing for 
Profit"  FREE  for  six  months.  Ask  me  to  put  you  on  my 
mailing  list  for  Free  Financial  Advice.  Don't  put  this 
off.  It  means  too  much  to  you  now  and  in  the  future. 
Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  at  once. 

H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher,  Chicago 


Mail  This  Now 


H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher 

20AA  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Please  send  me  FREE  "Investing  for 
Profit"  for  six  months.  Put  me  on  your 
mailing  list  for  Free  Advice  on  Investments. 


Name  .... 
Address 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 


YOU  SAVE  V3  MANUFACTURER 

Guar  an  teed  Plumbing  &Heating  Supplies 
The  HARDIN -LAV/N  Co.  Chicago  III. 


Install  Your  Own  Plumbing  and 
Heating 


HARDEN-LAVIN 
EASY-WAY 


Mail  Coupon  for  " Handy-Man"  Free  Book  which  tells  all  about  it.  Shows  the 
latest  improvements  in  guaranteed  plumbing  and  heating  supplies:  complete 

heating  plants,  bath  room 

outfits  and  fixtures,  water        A  Few  Examples  of  Our  Quality  Goods 

supply  systems,  lighting 
plants,  sinks,  roughing -in 
goods,  pipe  fitting,  valves, 
etc. 


Highest  Quality 

at 

Wholesale  Price 

Remember  everything  we 
sell  is  Grade  A,  Highest 
Quality  Guaranteed 
goods  at  prices  that  will 
surprise  you.  You  save 
easily  one -third  to  one- 
half. 


Highest 
grade 

porcelain  enameled;  3H  in.  roll  rim. 
Fitted  with  heavy  N.P.  Fuller  bath-cock. 
Heavy  adjustable  N.P.  waste  and  overflow; 
width  30  in.,  depth  17  M  in.  A  modern, 
up-to-date  tub  in  every  respect. 

VITREOUS  CLOSET 
OUTFIT 

Modern,  white  vitreous 
china  tank,  with  improved 
N.  P.  trimmings.  Supply 
to   floor.    Elevated  china 
lever.    2  in.  N.  P. 
flush  connections. 
Highest  grade, 
white  vitreous 
china  syphon  W. 
D.     closet  bowl. 
Reinforced  ma- 
hogany finished 
•-;        L  seatwithbar 
"^^^  hinge. 


DROP  APRON 

^  LAVATORY 

Size  18x21  in.;  high-, 
est  grade  porcelain 
enameled  one-piece 
lavatory  on  con- 
cealed   hanger.  Integral 
overflow;    heavy  china 
indexed  faucets;  adjustable 
trap  to  floor  wall.     Iron  pipe  supply 
connections. 


KITCHEN  SINK 


Highest  grade  porcelain  enameled 
roll  rim  sink  on  concealed  hanger.  Two 
N.  P.  flanged  faucets;  20x24  in.  porcelain 
enameled  R.  R.  reversible  drain  board 
cn  concealed  bracket;  \lA  in.  N.  P. 
adjustable  trap  to  floor  or  wall.  Size  of 
sink  20x30  in.,  length  over  all  50  in, 
A  very  neat,  sanitary  sink. 


Hardin's  "  HANDY-  MAN  "  Book  FREE 


This  book  has  been  written  for  the  handy  man  about  the  home.  Aside  from  being  our 
Catalogue,  it  contains  many  pages  of  practical  information  and  money  saving  suggestions  per- 
taining to  home  improvement.  It's  worth  a  dollar  of  any  man's  money  but,  if  you  are  inter- 
ested •in  up-to-date  plumbing  and  heating  goods,  we  send  it  FREE. 

Send  for  this  valuable  book  and  learn  how  you  can  buy  all  plumbing  and  heating  supplies  on  i 
time  saving,  labor  saving,  money  saving  basis. 

Our  Engineers  Help  You  Plan  and  Install 

Draw  a  rough  sketch  of  your  plan  for  any  heating  or  plumbing  installation,  and  our  staff  of 
engineers  will  show  you  the  easiest,  cheapest  way  and  supply  easy  installing  plans  absolutely  free  to 
you.   Any  handy  man  can  do  the  work  with  the  help  of  our  engineers  and  save  all  plumbing  bills. 

We  make  all  shipments  promptly,  direct  from  our  nearest  factory. 

We  have  been  40  years  at  our  present  address.    This  speaks  volumes  for  our  wholesale- 
price  policy  and  our  money-back  guarantee. 


Guaranteed  Heating  Plants 


Coupon 


Lowest  prices  on  standard  guaranteed  heating  plants:  steam,  hot  Fft|<»  FRFF  ROOLf 
water  or  hot  air  blast.    Let  us  give  ■      *    *   ■Vtfci  D  —  —  rV 

you  a  free  estimate.  We  furnish  in- 
stalling plans  and  specifications,  and 
loan  you  the  tools.  Any  handy  man 
can  do  the  installing. 


Send  for  FREE  "HANDY-MAN" 
Book,  containing  full  particulars. 

$500,000.00  Plants  Behind 
Ow  Guarantee 

The  HARDIN-LAVIN  CO. 

40  years  at  4SS6-66  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

CHICAGO 


FREE  "HANDY-MAN"  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  HARDIN-LAVIN  CO.. 

455G-66  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago 
Please  send  me  your  "Handy-Man"  Free  Book  showing  every- 
thing in  plumbing  and  heating  supplies  at  lowest  wholesale  prices, 
(inis    Handy-Man"  Book  contains  much  valuable  information  of 
interest  to  every  handy  man.) 

Name  

Post  Office  % 

State  


Men 

In  A  Permanent 
Profitable 
Business 


A  Business  Like  Mine— All  of  Your  Own 

MB       ■MMMMMMMMM  I  ■  -  ^  — — — —  t^M——  — — — 

Repair  and  Retread  Auto  Tires— No  Experience  Needed 

Listen  to  this  if  you  want  success,  wealth  and  power — if  you  have  nerve,  ambition  and 

energy  and  are  waiting  for  your  opportunity  to  get  into  a  big  paying  business  of  your  own.  I  started  in  the  tire  repair 
business  about  six  years  ago.  There  were  mighty  few  automobiles  then  as  compared  to  today.  The  automobile  industry 
just  about  got  under  way.  Your  chances  to  win  now  aro  ten  to  one  better  than  mine.  This  is  the  biggest  year 
in  the  automobile  business.  Stop  working  for  others.  Get  into  business  for  yourself.  Get  the  big  end  of  the  money 
instead  of  the  small.  I  will  show  you  how  to  gain  independence,  happiness,  riches,  if  you  will  write  me  at  once. 

Make  $3,000  This  Year  to  Start 

One  Million  New  Autos  to  be  Made.  This  Gives  You  the  Chance 


Think  of  it.  One  million  new  automobiles  will  be  made  in 
this  country  this  year.  One  concern  alone  plans  to  make  over 
half  the  entire  country's  production.  There  are  now  nearly 
900,000  Fords  alone  in  use  and  they  are  being  turned  out  at 
the  rate  of  over  1,000  a  day.  Think  what  a  chance  this  gives 
you  in  the  tire  repair  business. 

Punctures  and  Blow  Outs  Are  Common 

Every  automobile  means  four  tires  to  mend.  Over 
4,000,000  tires  will  need  repairing  besides  the  millions 
already  in  use.  There  is  no  business  under  the  sun  that  offers 
such  wonderful  opportunities.  And  now  you  can  get  into  it 
easy.  Yes  Sir.  You  can  make  $3,000  a  year  to  start.  Many 
men  with  Haywood  equipments  are  averaging  that  the  year 
round.  Many  are  making  more.  Johnson,  Texas,  writes: 
I  have  made  as  high  as  $18  a  day  in  this  business."  I  will 


at  the  biggest  net  profits  to  you.  Retreading,  vulcanizing  and 
repairing  of  tires  saves  motorists  money,  so  business  comes 
easy.  Ola  autoists  and  the  one  million  new  autoists  will  be 
eager  to  give  you  their  business. 

Tires  to  Mend  the  Whole  Year  Round  ) 


j>piy. 

mand  this  year.  Be  the  first  in  your  town  with  a  new  Haywood 
equipment.  Mends  tires  the  best  and  quickest.  Does  the  work 


Autos  are  used  both  winter  and  summer.  No  seasons  to 
to  tide  over,  without  any  work.  Money  comes  in  from  one 
year's  end  to  another,  continually  growing  bigger  and  better, 
making  you  rich,  prosperous  and  contented. 

Haywood  Tire  Repair  Plants 

are  all  complete  in  the  finest  detail.  Nothing  omitted  to  make 
them  a  winner.  Experience  is  absolutely  unnecessary.  Just 
a  little  mechanical  turn  and  follow  directions  is  all  that's  re- 
quired. The  investment  is  small.  One  machine  will  give  you 
the  start.  That's  the  way  I  did  it.  Business  grows  fast  from 
this  beginning.  You  will  soon  need  another  machine  and  then 
another.  The  first  thing  you  know,  you  will  be  running  a  big 
shop— You're  a  Real  Manufacturer— and  a  Success. 


This  Is  Your  Opportunity 

There  was  never  a  better  one  for  any  man  anywhere.    Why  not  make  the  most  of  it  while  the 

chance  is  before  you  ?     Why  keep  tied  down,  shackled  to  the  whims  and  purse  strings  of  bosses  ?    Why  don't  you  hold 
the  bag  and  make  the  big  money?  I  built  the  business  you_see  at  the  top  of  this  page,  the  business  I  want 


FREE 

COUPON 


M.  E.  HAYWOOD,  Pres. 
HAYWOOD  TIRE  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
670  Capitol  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


NAME. 


to  start  you  in.  It's  well  worth  your  while  to  investigate, 
plete  information. 

Get  All  the  Facts  From  This  FREE  BOOK 

'  The  bigrsrest  year  in  the  automobile  business 
has  just  started.  Learn  all  the  secrets  of  this 
proposition.  The  Free  book  grives'all  details. 
^  Tells  all  about  tires  and  how  to  repair  them. 
Shows  outfits  in  use.  Tells  stories  of  successes 
from  men  who  grasped  their  opportunity.  It's 
Dear  Sir:— You  can  send  me  ^  re^}l7  an  important  message  that  every  am- 
vour  book  and  full  particulars  ▼  bitious  man  should  read.  Just  send  your 
about  your  tire  repairing  device.  ^  name  and  address  only.  Use  the 
This,  of  course,  without  any  obll-  coupon,  a  letter  or  postcard,  but 

gationonmy  part.  do  it  at  once. 

%         M.  E.  HAYWOOD,  Pres. 

  %    HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 

a  EQUIPMENT 
  ^A  COMPANY 

^>         670  Capitol  Ave. 
  A  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


This  coupon  or  post  card  will  bring  you  com- 

MAIL  THE 
COUPON  TODAY 


ADDRESS . 
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Ken  There's  Music  m  the  House 
It's  Home  Sweet  Home 

Someone  has  truly  said  that  music  completes  the  home  and  makes  it  a  place 
worth  living  in.  Is  your  home  complete?  Is  it  filled  with  the  sweetest  and 
purest  of  melodies  just  when  you  and  your  family  feel  most  like  enjoying  them? 
Do  you  have  music  whenever  you  want  it? 

The  Jesse  French  &  Sons  Player-Piano  brings  this  peace  and  musical  contentment.  It 
is  a  wonderfully  versatile  mellow-voiced  instrument  on  which  you — and  each  member  of 
your  household  can  play  every  kind  and  class  of  music.    The — 

Jesse  French  &  Sons 

Player-Piano 


— is  shown  in  all  its  many  styles  and 
finishes  in  our  Free  Catalog.  If  you 
are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a 
guaranteed  player-piano  (or  an  upright 
or  grand  piano)  you  should  get  this 
Catalog  at  once  and  learn  more  about 
these  superb  instruments  that  have 
been  famous  for  almost  half  a  century. 

If  there  is  no  Jesse  French  dealer 
near  you,  we  will  ship  direct  any  one 
of  our  instruments  on  30  days  free  trial. 


Unquestioned  Excellence 

With  a  small  amount  down  and  pay- 
ments spread  over  three  years,  you 
can  easily  buy  a  genuine  Jesse  French 
instrument.  Pay  us  for  it  while  you 
are  enjoying  it.  In  many  localities 
where  we  have  no  representatives, 
we  are  selling  Jesse  French  & 
Sons  instruments  on  this  liberal 
easy  payment  plan.  Why  don't 
you  get  a  Jesse  French  &  Sons 
Player-Piano  in  this  way? 


Remember  that  Jesse  French  in 
struments  are  among  the  old  and 
best  loved  in  America  and  that  every 
one  is  guaranteed  to  please.      Get  our 
Catalog.      See  for  yourself.     Tear  off 
the  coupon  noiv  and  mail  it  to  us. 

JESSE  FRENCH  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 
1406  Third  Avenue,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


Chicago  Salesroom,  948  Republic 
Bldg.,  State  &  Adams  Sts. 


/   '  JESSE 
/  /  FRENCH 
/       &  SONS 
/  /      PIANO  CO. 
//    1406  3d,Ave.v 
/  /     New  Castle,  Indiana 
✓  /        Chicago  Salesroom: 
/  /     948  Republic  Bldg.,  State 
/   /  and  Adams  Streets 

✓   /  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your 
.    Free  Catalog,  easy  payment  plar 
/  and  complete  information  aboui 
,    Jesse  French  &  Sons  instruments 
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A  Book  Worth  Its 
Weight  In  Gold 

Send  No  Money — I'll  Lend  It  to  You  Free 

Over  100,000  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  are  en- 
thusiastic owners  of  "Power  of  Will."  Among  them  are 
such  master  minds  as:  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey;  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Parker;  Wu  Ting  Fang,  Ex-U.  S.  Chinese 
Ambassador;  Lieut.  Gov.  McKelvie  of  Nebraska;  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  Britt;  General  Manager  Christeson 
of  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company;  Gov.  Ferris  of  Mich.; 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  and  many  others  of  equal  prominence. 

What  This  Great  Book  Has  Done 

It  has  pulled  men  out  of  the  gutter  and  put  them  on  the  road  to  self-respect 
and  success — it  has  enabled  men  to  overcome  drink  and  other  vices,  almost 
overnight — it  has  helped  overcome  sickness  and  nervousness — making  thou- 
sands of  sick  people  well — it  has  transformed  unhappy,  envious,  discontented 
people  into  dominating  personalities  suffused  with  the  joy  of  living — it  has 
enabled  people  who  had  sunk  deep  into  the  grooves  of  a  rut  to  pull  themselves 
out  and  become  masters  instead  of  the  blind  tool  of  circumstance — it  has  re- 
awakened ambition  in  men  and  women  who  had  been  turned  from  their  life 
purpose  and  given  them  the  courage  and  confidence  to  build  anew — it  has  con- 
verted failures  in  business  into  spectacular  successes — it  has  enabled  success- 
ful men  to  undertake  even  bigger  projects  by  showing  them  how  to  use  the 
power  they  already  possess  with  even  more  telling  force.  Young  and  old  alike, 
men  and  women  from  every  field  testify  to  the  almost  magical  changes  in  their 
lives  once  they  become  owners  of  this  wonderful  book — the  book  that  thou- 
sands say  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  and  which  I  offer  to  send  without  deposit 
for  free  examination. 

What  Is  Will  Power  ? 

The  Will  is  the  driving  force  behind  the  brain — it  furnishes  the  power  to  get 
what  you  want  out  of  life.  No  man  has  ever  accomplished  anything  worth 
while  since  the  world  began  without  an  inflexible  will.  Yet  until  now  no 
thought  has  been  given  to  cultivating  the  will.  Years  are  spent  in  school  by 
every  young  person  to  train  the  brain,  but  the  will — the  motive  power  of  the 
brain — has  been  neglected.  Scientists  now  know  that  the  will  is  as  susceptible 
to  training  as  the  brain  or  memory,  by  the  same  methods — intelligent  exercise 
and  use.  If  you  held  your  arm  in  a  sling  for  two  years,  it  would  become  power- 
less to  lift  a  spoon,  from  lack  of  use.  The  same  is  true  of  the  will — it  becomes 
scotched  and  dormant  from  lack  of  use.  What  the  Will  needs  is  practice. 

"Power  of  Will" 

by  Frank  Channing  Haddock,  Ph.D.,  a  scientist  whose  name  ranks  with  such 
leaders  of  thought  as  James,  Bergson  and  Royce — is  the  first  thorough  course 
in  will  training  ever  conceived.  It  is  based  on  a  most  profound  analysis  of  the 
will  in  human  beings.  Yet  every  step  in  the  28  fascinating  lessons  is  written  so 
simply  that  anyone  can  understand  them  and  apply  the  principles,  methods 
and  rules  set  down  with  noticeable  results  almost  from  the  very  start. 

Send  No  Money 

So  confident  am  I  that  once  you  have  this  wonderful  course  in  will  training  in 
your  home  that  you  would  never  again  be  without  it,  that  I  don't  ask  you  to 
send  a  single  penny  in  advance.   I  want  you  to  examine  it  first.   So  I  simply 
say  "mail  the  coupon  enclosing  business  card  or  giving  a  reference  and  I'll 
send  '  Power  of  Will '  all  charges  prepaid  at  once."  Study  it— use  some  of 
the  success-building  principles,  then  if  you're  not  more  than  pleased 
— if  you  don't  agree  with  the  100,000  other  men  and  women  who  say 
it's  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  send  it  back  and  you  owe  us  nothing 
Otherwise  send  us  S3. 00,  the  trifling  price  we  ask  for  this  big 
400-page  half-leather  bound  book.  But  mail  the  coupon  today, 
as  this  announcement  may  not  appear  here  again.  S  Address 


What  Readers  Say 

"After  having  read  what  I 
have  of  it,  I  would  not  take 
twenty  times  three  dollars 
for  what  I  have  already 
learned.  Every  man  should 
have  this  one  book  in  his 
library." — Fred  I.  Jones, 
Corning,  Ark. 

"  I  have  read  but  a  page,  yet 
believe  it  worth  three  dol- 
lars."— Henry  W.  Ander- 
son, 1830  No.  Park  Ave.. 
Chicago,  111. 

"You  would  not  get  the 
book  back  for  ten  times  its 
cost,  and  while  there  are 
many  things  that  are  above 
any  of  my  conceptions,  I 
hope  to  get  up  there  some 
time  soon." — Chester  L. 
Oine,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

"Have  had  it  for  two  days 
and  have  received  more  than 
Twenty-five  ($25)  dollars 
worth  of  help  already." — 
W.  A.  Sellwood.  Milwaukee, 
Ore. 

"I  am  studying  'Power  of 
Will'  as  I  did  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  childhood,  except 
to  memorize  it.  Consider 
the  work  invaluable  to  my 
daily  life." — B.  O.  Running, 
Atchison,  Kans. 
"I  have  derived  more  bene- 
fit from  reading  ten  of  its 
pages  than  I  have  from  any 
entire  book  that  I  ever 
read." — H.  G.  Prantfether, 
Westbrook,  Minn. 
"  I  hand  you  $3  in  payment; 
from  what  I  have  already 
seen  I  believe  I  can  get  $300 
to  $30,000  worth  of  good  out 
of  it." — C.  D.  Van  Vechten, 
Genl.  Agent  No.  West  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
"  'Will  Power'  is  a  compila- 
tion of  mighty  force.  My 
first  week's  benefit  in  dollars 
is  S900.00— -cost  $3.00;  profit 
8897.00." — J.  W.  Heistand, 
916  Tribune  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 

We  have  hundreds 
of  testimonials 
like  these  on  Pelton 
Publishing 
Company 
18-K  Wilcox  Block 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Gentlemen:  Please 
send   me  a  copy  of 
'Power  of  Will"  oh  ap- 
proval. I  agree  to  remit  $3.00. 
or  remall  the  book  in  5  days. 


Name. 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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All  Expense  $C  A  oo  i 


Northern  cruise 


60 


UP 


Including  every  essential  expense  to 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland.  No  cruise  on  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  so  novel,  so  health- 
ful and  so  delightful.  The  splendid 
steamers  Stephano  and  Florizel  of  the 

RED  CROSS  LINE 

built  especially  for  the  accommodation  of 
tourists,  have  every  modern  safety  device, 
with  full  boat  equipment  for  passengers 
and  crew,  together  with  ample  deck 
room,  cuisine  of  real  excellence,  orches- 
tra, sea  sports — all  that  goes  to  make  the 
cruise  more  popular  each  year. 

This  trip  is  delightfully  broken  up,  giving 
a  total  of  5  days  in  port  (where  the  ship  is 
your  hotel)  and  7  days  at  sea,  giving 
ample  time  to  visit  the  wonderfully  inter- 
esting cities  of  Halifax  and  St.  John's, 
both  as  truly  foreign  as  if  you  were  in 
Europe. 

FINE  SHOOTING  AND  FISHING 


Send  now  for  handsome  folder  46  giving  full  particulars  of  this  cruise, 

BOWRING  &  CO.,  17  Battery  Place,  N.Y. 

Reduced  Rates  for  superior  accommodations  during  June,  September  and  October 


— - 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,   MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,   ETC.,  Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August 

24.  1912,  OF  PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE 
Published  monthly  at  New  York.  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1916 

»TATE  OF  NEW  YORK  , 

{  S3 

BOUNTY  OF  NEW  YORK  ' 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Raymond  D.  Little,  who,  having  been  duly 
worn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Pearson's  Magazine,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
if  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
tublication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
legulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  manager  are: 

NAME  OF  POST  OFFICE  ADDRESS 

Publisher,  THE  PEARSON  PUBLISHING  CO.  435  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

mtor,  ARTHUR  W.  LITTLE  435  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

Managing  Editor,  JOHN  THOMPSON  435  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

iusiness  Manager,  RAYMOND  D.  LITTLE  435  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  ad- 
resses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

•EARSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  435  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

iRTHUR  W.  LITTLE  435  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

ESTATE  OF  JOSEPH  J.  LITTLE  435  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

I.  W.  LITTLE  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

.LFRED  P.  ROTH  176  Alexander  Ave.,  New  York  City 

:.  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  Limited  18  Henrietta  Street.  London.  England 

(LAYMOND  D.  LITTLE  435  East  24th  Street.  New  York  City 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
lortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
i  le  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  se- 
j  irity  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
l  >r  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief 
\i  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
\i  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 

;her  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by 
im. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through 

le  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid_subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is       

This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.)  RAYMOND  D.  LITTLE 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23d  day  of  March,  1916. 

[SEAL.] 


WILLIAM  J.  WEDEMEYER 
Notary  Public  No.  187,  New  York  County 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1917) 


Can  You  do  what  4100  Others  Have  Done? 


Can  you  succeed  where  4100  men  from 
every  walk  in  life — from  every  state  in  the 
Union,  are  making  big  money  in  a  new 
business? 

These  are  only  three  AVERAGE  CASES— 

not  the  most  remarkable  examples  by  any 
means— taken  from  our  new  TESTIMONY 
BOOK.  This  book  contains  letters  from  over 
a  hundred,  and  there  are  thirty-five  times  that 
many  more  men  who  have  gained  independ- 
ence for  themselves  through  our  course  of 
instructions. 

The  Collection  Business 

is  a  money  maker  for  any  ambitious  man.  You  do 
business  with  the  largest  and  most  successful  business 
houses — they  are  glad  to  get  the  kind  of  service  we  fit 
you  to  give,  and  all  have  plenty  of  business  for  the 
man  who  can  deliver  the  goods. 

We  teach  you  the  secrets  of  getting  the  money.  We  do  more^- 
we  offer  you  the  aid  of  our  established,  train- 
ed graduates  who  form  the  Co-Operative 
Bureau  for  exchange  of  business.  They  will 
help  you — you  will  help  them. 

Will  You  Investigate? 

Will  you  let  us  lay  before  you  the  full, 
comprehensive  and  convincing  evidence — the 
facts  and  figures  showing  what  hundreds 
have  done — are  doing — what  YOU  too ,  can 
do?  Will  you  use  this  coupon  today — NOW? 
The  results  of  your  i  nvestigation  will  please 
will  astonish — will  certainly  Convince  you. 

W.  A.  Shryer,  Pres., 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE 
684  State  St,  Detroit,  Mich. 


$499.08  Collected  One 
Day  by  Beginner 

"I  am  doing  splendid  for  a  new  be- 
ginner. Last  month's  showing  was 
$586.70.  This  is  my  banner  day ;  total 
collections  for  the  day  $499.08.  total 
commissions  $136.52.  My  business  is 
growing  fast;  your  system  surely  gets 
the  money." 

S.  O.  NORTON. 

Montgomery,  W.  Va. 


$380.00  One  Month's 
Net  Profit 

Although  I  have  been  in  the  business 
only  a  few  months,  last  month  showed 
a  net  profit  of  $380.00.  Our  new  de- 
partment handling  outside  business, 
just  started,  will  show  net  monthly 
profit  of  $100.00.  We  are  growing  fast." 
EDGAR  B.  DIBBELL, 

Van  Wert.  Ohio 


$10,287.07—5  Months' 
Commissions 

"Total  collections  for  five  months 
aggregate  $23,000.14 — total  commis- 
sions same  period  $10,287.07.  $410.95 
collected  in  a  single  day.  Net  profit 
one  month,  $599.00.  Collections  al- 
most double  last  year's." 

F.  C.  WALKER, 

Salt  Lake  City..  Utah 


INVESTIGATION  COUPON 

[  (Cut  or  tear  off  and  mail) 

IW.  A.  SHRYER,  Pres.,  American  Collection  Service, 
684  BUte  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 


I  want  to  investigate  your  proposition.  Please  send  me  without  charge 
or  obligation  your  POINTERS  ON  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS 
telling  me  how  to  get  a  real  start. 


City. 
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16  Get  Into 

Business  ForYoursdf 


I  Built  This  Business  With 

CRISPETTES 

\t  g>  r\  f.  TV.  _!  In  every  ambitious,  red  blood 
IOU  Can  UO  It  1  OOi  ed  American,  is  the  desire  tc 
eet  into  business  for  himself.  I  had  that  desire.  You  have  it. 
I  struggled  along  for  years  at  small  pay.  Finally  I  got  a  big 
idea— an  idea  for  a  new  delicious  pop-corn  confection— cki&.f- 
ETTES.  Iinvented  a  machine  for  making  them,  and  went  into 
business  for  myself.  Here  I  am  today,  one  of  Springfield  s  best 
known  merchants.  New  comes  your  chance— bigger  and  broad- 
er than  mine— your  chance  to  get  into  business  for  yourself. 
YOU  NEED  NO  EXPERIENCE.  I'll  teach  you  the  business- 
show  you  how  to  succeed,  give  you  my  secret  formula  for 
ing  pop-corn  CRISPETTES— CRISPETTES  of  the  kind  that  are 


 :   ""   8  ing  pop-corn  CRISPETTES-CRISPETTES  of  the  kind  that  an 

irresistible  to  buyers-a  kind  with  a  tempting  taste  that  draws  the  crowds  and  makes  big  business,  all  from  the  mach 
ine  that  I  supply  you.  — i   ■■■  \«mtmk 


This  Man  Made  $1500  In  One  Month 


Di  i  it  all  in  a  little  store  win- 


Yes  Sir :— Mr.  Eakins  made  that  remarkable  sum  clear,  m  SO  days.   ~-  inrlpr.pr.dent 
dow    Spent  his  last  $10.00  for  rent.    That  gave  him  his.start.   Today  he  is  rich  and  independent. 
One  Crispette  Machine  making  CRISPETTES  did  it. 
nook  or  even  your  home— where  rent  is  low. 


You  can  start  in  a  store  window  too— a  cozy 


Here  are  the  Records  of  Others 


Letters  from  men  who  are  now  prospering— just  as 
you  can  do  when  you  get  in  this  business. 

C.  W.  COX,  'Yesterday,  cash  sales  in  store  were 
$31  20,  and  wholesale  business  $19.36.  Have  leased  a 
building  on  North  Street,  paying  $100.00  per  month. 
We  are  well  established  in  one  month." 

J  A  MEIXNER  "We  have  taken  in.  in  one  single 
day  as  much  as  $250.00  with  nothing  but  Crispettes, 
made  with  your  machine.  Your  machine  gave  me 
my  start  in  life.'* 

L  L  BAKER.  "We  have  been  using  two  of  your 
Crispette  machines,  and  have  turned  out  as  many  as 
3.000  packages  a  day.  Last  year  we  made  a  half  mil- 
lion packages." 

Come  to  Springfield  at  My  Expense 

See  everything  with  your  own  eyes 
ing 


Every  Nickle  You  Take  in  Mr.  h.  w.  Eakins 
Nets  You  Almost  Four  Cents  Profit 

It  isn't  every  business  that  can  clear  you  nearly  400%  profit. 
That's  one  of  the  beauties  of  this  proposition.  There's  no  com- 
petftion.  because  LONG'S  CRISPETTES  are  different  from 
anything  people  ever  tasted.  They  want  more  and  more-they 
tell  their  friends-your  business  gets  bigger  and  bigger  every 
day.  You  can  soon  branch  out,  get  more  machines,  mre  neip, 
own  a  big  store  and  make  the  big  end  of  the  profit. 

Cut  Loose  From  Long  Hours— Poor  Pay 
Be  your  own  boss.  Don't  let  the  other  f  ellow  cash  in  on  your 
ability.  Long  winter  months  are  ahead  of  you,  months  that 
are  going  to  cost  more  and  more  to  live.  Start  now  to  Prepare 
for  them-start  in  a  way  that  offers  the  ^^^st  opportunities- 
the  most  money.  My  book  will  tell  you  how  I  did  it-how  oth- 
ers did  it,  and  how  you  can  do  it. 

Just  drop  in  any  time.  I'll  pay  your  fare >  to » SprinrfeW 1  and 
home  again,  up  to  £00  miles  if  you  start  mthis  business. 


See  my  store  just  as  it  is  pictured  above.  Meet  me  face  to f ace  Read  rnyrn^l 


nf  otW  successes— then "see  the  Crispette  machines.  See  them  work.  Make  a  batch  "yourself  to  see  how 

it  b  done     Learn  all I  the  inside  facts,  THE  SECRET  FORMULA,  then  when  you  go  home, 


you  have  a  start  in  life  that  will  soon  make  you  one  of  the  big  men  of  your  town, 

Mail  This  1ST 


/ 

/  W.  Z.  LONG  CC 

£        1125  High  St. 

Springfield,  Ohio 

/Gentlemen:  — 

I  am  interested 


Get  My  FREE  BOOK 

you  how  to  be  a  success  by  merely  going  after  xt      Your  name  and 
address  on  the  coupon  brings  everything.  FREE.     If  5  on  re 

looking  for  your  chance,  here  it  is.    To  the  right     >        j  am  interested    P  ease  ~» 
lan  in  each  community  I'm  making  a  great,  extra-  your  Free  Book  and  full  partly 

ordinary  proposition.  If :  yon  re  the  man  who   yflar9  on  how  to  start  in  a  big  payu 
wants  it;  WRITE  ME  NOW.    Use  the  cou-     /b^ness  of  my  own. 
or  a  post  card.  ^ 

/Name  -    

W.  Z.  LONG  / 

COMPANY   /  Address 


1125  High  Street  Springfield,  0y£ 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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What  Brings 
Promotion  to 
Stenographers? 

Geo.  D.  Bates  Tells  Secret  of  Increased 
Salaries  and  Better  Positions 

What  the  Wonderful  New  Way  in 
Typewriting  Means  to  You 

I  am  asked  why  some  stenographers  earn  only 
_J  to  $15  a  week — and  remain  stenographers  year 
after  year— while  others  earn  $25,  $35  and  even 
$40,  weekly  and  are  soon  promoted  to  bigger,  bet- 
ter positions. 

I  believe  no  man  in  America  has  helped  more 
stenographers  to  get  into  these  bigger  positions 
chan  I  have,  and  I  can  tell  you  the  secret  of  it  all 
"  a  very  few  words. 

Promotions  are  based  on  what  you  produce.  It 
s  your  finished  work  that  you  are  paid  for,  and 
udged  by.  It  is  the  quantity  and  quality  of  your 
ypewriting  that  will  get  you  the  big  money,  the 
apid  advancement. 

All  the  recent  articles  on  stenographic  efficiency 
-all  the  many  books  on  the  cost  of  stenographic 
ervice— tell  the  same  story.  The  way  for  the 
tenographer  to  earn  more  money  and  secure  a 
tgger,  better  position,  is  to  make  vourself  more 
fficient— to  increase  your  speed  and  accuracy  in 
ypewriting. 

The  Ideal  Stepping  Stone— 
If  You  Make  It  So 

Every  one  knows  that  there  is  no  better  way  to  learn  a 
asiness— there  is  no  quicker  way  to  get  ahead,  than  to  start 
l  as  a  stenographer.  But  you  must  be  a  better 
enographer  than  the  average  —  much  better.  Many  big 
en  and  women  of  today,  now  well  known  to  the  pub- 

i:.  began  this  way.  Cortelyou,  Vanderlip,  Loeb,  Lynch 
ustis,  Bok  — these  and  thousands  of  others  started  in  as 

I  enographers. 

But—they  were  mighty  good  stenographers!  Remember 
W.  You  have  got  to  prove  yourself  good  likewise,  before 
»>u  can  expect  to  get  ahead. 

The  New  Way  in  Typewriting 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  how  thousands  of  other  men  and 
)men  are  equipping  themselves  for  bigger  salaries,  better 


positions  —  how  thousands  have  already  done  it  The 
whole  story  is  in  my  48-page  free  book,  about  the  New 
Way  in  Typewriting.  It  describes  the  secret  principS 
of  a  wonderful  new  method  of  acquiring  skill  on  the 
hSTf  m   ]°  eaSy  l^ons~l  new  method 

tion  RMr?n  e  y^reV°1Ui10nifd  the  ^Pewriting  situa- 
tion.    Read   how   thousands   of   men   and    women,  who 

sSTn  eiXnnedGd  J®  t0J°u  Z°TdS  a  minute'  are  typewriring 
80  to   100  words  with  half  the  effort  and  with  infinitelv 

frLTfroTMO3'^,^"  --eased  the* "sal- 

aries from  $10  and  $15  a  week  up  to  $25,  $30  and  even 
$40  weekly  — and  are  gaming  promotion  to  better  fio- 
ographers!   ^  °f  thdr  h&ving  made  " ^en- 

An  Entirely  New  Idea 

Don't  confuse  this  New  Way  in  Typewriting  with  anv 
system  of  the  past..  There  has  never  been  Tnythmg 
like  it  before.  Special  Gymnastic  Finger  Training  Exer- 
SSf'JS"*  reSUltS  ,?  daXS  that  OTdl™y  methods  wnl 
?n«  PZln  u  m  T?tkS-  Aml°-ng  the  thousands  of  opera- 
tors who  have  taken  up  this  system,  are  hundreds  of 
graduates  of  business  colleges  and  special  typewriting 
courses -  many  were  so-called  touch  writers  ~^et  Ihevl 
.rT,hardlI  a  Jmgle  °ne  hasn't  doubled  or  trebled 

his  or  her  speed  and  accuracy,  and  their  salaries  have  been 
increased  m  proportion.  en 

Wonderful  48  Page  Book  Free 

We   have .  prepared   a   book   which   tells  all  about  the 
New  Way.  in  Typewriting,  which  is  free  to  those  inter 
ested.    It  is  a  48-page  book,   brimful  of  eye-opening 
ideas    and    valuable    information.      No    instruction  A 
book  ever  written,  no  matter  what  it  cost,  ever 
told  so  plainly  the  real  WHY  and   HOW  of  V 
expert   typewriting.     It   will   also   send    you  p, 
our  new  offer  to  let  you  take  the  10  Easy  ^©><end  ylur 
Lessons    in    New    Way    Typewriting    on  \0%r«  Bol 
inal  —  guaranteeing     you     results,     or     0\ 'about  the  New 
the    Course   will   not   cost   you   one    A  ..'Way  in  Typewrit- 
cent.     Right   NOW   we  are   mak-  ^Oy^alnS-    Also  your 
ing  a  special  low  price  to  cer-  offer  of  the  Course 

tain  new  students  to  help  «TV  •  9n  TnaI- and  the  Spe- 
advertise  the  New  Way  in  O  >  'cialLow  Price  Rate  just 
Typewriting.  If  you  are  .O^  n°w  °pen.  This  incurs 
ambitious  to  get  ahead,    -  V*  no  ot)hgation  on  my  part. 

if     vrm     want.     tr>     cr^t  . 


if    you    want    to    get  *yv<T 
more      money      in   4^'  i\ame 
vour   oav   enve-  -  . 


your  pay  enve-  j^S^aa 
lope,  write  us        pgr  Address 

at  once.  «tv£ 

Occupati 


Mail  to  THE  MLOSS  SCH001, 7306  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Old  Dominion  Line 

Short  Sea  Trip  to 
the  Sunny  South 

666  miles  of  refreshing  ocean  travel  and 
1     days'  accommodations  at  the  brilliant 

Hotel  Chamberlin 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

$Of|  Including  all 

£a\3  Hotel  and  Steamer  Expenses 

Try  an  ocean  swim  in  the  Chamberlin's  im- 
mense sunlit  Pompeian  Sea  Pool. 
Sailing  every  weekday,  3  P.M.,  from 
Pier  25  North  River,  New  York. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  booklet  No.  34  j^^' 
J.  J.  BROWN,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


and  Traffic  Manager 


CHALFONTE 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

THE  LEEDS  COMPANY, 


always"  open 
On  the  beach 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Free— Six  Big  Issues  of 

Investing  for  Profit 


If  you  will  simply  send  me  your 
name.  Special  Introductory  FREE 
Offer.  Six  fine  Monthly  Issues — 
each  worth  $10  to  $100  to  you. 

How  much  do  you  know  about  the  Science  of  Investment?  Do  you  know  the  Real 
Earning  Power  of  your  money?  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Rental  Power 
and  Earning  Power  of  your  money?     Do  you  know  how  $100  grows  into  $2200? 

Why  you  should  get  Investing  for 
Profit:  Only  one  man  in  a  thousand 
knows  the  difference  between  the  rental 
power  and  the  earning  power  of  his 
money.  Few  men  know  the  underlying 
principles  of  incorporation.  Not  one 
wage  earner  in  10,000  knows  how  to  in- 
vest his  savings  for  profit,  so  he  accepts 
a  paltry  2%  or  3%  from  his  savings 
bank,  while  this  same  bank  earns  from 
20%  to  30%  on  his  money — or  he  does 
not  know  the  science  of  investing  and 
loses  his  all. 

Russell  Sage  said:  "There  is  a  common  fallacy 
that,  while  for  legal  advice  we  go  to  lawyers,  and 
for  medical  advice  we  go  to  physicians,  and  for 
the  construction  of  a  great  work,  to  engineers — 
financing  is  everybody's  business.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  the  most  profound  and  complicated 
of  them  all" 

So  let  me  give  you  just  a  glimpse  of  the  valu- 
able investment  information  you  will  get  in  my 
six  big  issues,  "The  Little  Schoolmaster  of  the 
Science  of  Investment,"  a  guide  to  money-making: 


The  Science  of  Investment. 

The  Root  and  Branch  of  the 
Investment  Tree. 

How  to  Judge  a  Business  Enter- 
prise. 

Where  New  Capital  Put  Into  a 

Corporation  Really  Goes. 
"Watering"— Its  Significance. 
Idle  Money  vs.  Active  Money. 


Capital  Is  Looking  for  a  Job. 

The  REAL  Earning  Power  of 
Your  Money. 

Investment  Securities  Are  Not 
Investment  Opportunities. 

The  Actual  Possibilities  of  Intel- 
ligent Investment. 

The  Capitalization  of  Genius  and 
of  Opportunity. 


cover  to  cover  it  contains  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  investment  it  has  taken  a  lifetime  to  gather 
— from  my  own  experience  and  from  every  avail- 
able authoritative  original  source  of  information. 

If  You  Can  Save  $5  a  Month  or  More 

Don't  invest  a  dollar  in  anything  anywhere 
until  you  have  read  my  wonderful  magazine. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  for  the  man  who  intends 
to  invest  any  money,  however  small,  or  who  can 
save  $5  or  more  per  month,  but  who  has  not  as 
yet  learned  the  art  of  investing  for  profit.  Learn 
how  $100  grows  into  $2200. 

Use  This  Coupon  for  the  Six  Issues  and 
Financial  Advice  FREE 

If  you  know  how  to  invest  your  savings — if  you  know 
all  about  the  proposition  in  which  you  are  about  to  in- 
vest your  hard-earned  savings — you  need  no  advice. 
But  if  you  don't,  if  there  is  a  single  doubt  or  misgiving 
in  your  mind— I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries 
you  may  make,  or  furnish  any  information  I  can  regard- 
ing the  art  of  saving  and  making  money  through  wise 
investment. 

So  sign  and  mail  this  coupon  now.  Get  "Investing  for 
Profit"  FREE  for  six  months.  Ask  me  to  put  you  on  my 
mailing  list  for  Free  Financial  Advice.  Don't  put  this 
off.  It  means  too  much  to  you  now  and  in  the  future. 
Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  at  once. 

H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher,  Chicago 


Mail  This  Now 


Wait  till  you  see  a  good  thing—  but  don't  wait 
till  everyone  sees  it.  You  will  then  be  too  late. 
Never  was  a  time  more  auspicious  for  a  public 
campaign  of  education  on  the  logic  of  true  invest- 
ment. A  revolution  in  the  financial  world  is  now 
going  on — to  the  profit  of  the  small  investor. 

You  are  now  face  to  face  with  your  oppor- 
tunity— if  you  have  the  courage  to  enter  the  open 
gate  to  the  road  of  fortune. 

I  believe  you  will  find  much  interest  in  read- 
ing my  six  issues  of  Investing  for  Profit.  From 


H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher 

zoaa  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  FREE  "Investing  for 
Profit"  for  six  months.  Put  me  on  your 
mailing  list  for  Free  Advice  on  Investments. 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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THESE  three  distinguished  Americans 
all  speak  in  highest  terms  of  the  bene- 
fits of  insurance-protection.  One  of  them 
has  had  five  years  of  POSTAL  LIFE  protection. 

Let  the  Postal  solve  your 

life  insurance  problem 

The  Postal  employs  no  agen  ts:  substantial  sav- 
ings thus  effected  go  to  you  because  you  deal 
direct.  You  get  more  insurance  for  the  same 
money,  or  the  same  insurance  for  less  money. 

The  Company  writes  all  the  standard  policy- 
forms  and  all  are  officially  approved. 

Find  out  what  you  can  save  at  your  age. 
Just  give  full  name,  occupation  and  exact 
date  of  birth  and  in  writing.  Just  say: 
"Send  for  full  particulars  as  mentioned  in 
PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE" 


^(^TAL         [NJIRANCE  (oMPAtfY 

WM,  R.  M ALONE,  President 

Thirty-Five  Nassau  St.,  New  York  £3 


OUR  DIRECT  FACTORY  TO  HOME 

plan  saves  you  money. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
and  ship  to  you  any  piano  or  player  piano  you 
select  from  our  catalog. 

25  YEARS  GUARANTEE 
on  all  our  pianos  and  player  pianos. 

FREE  MUSIC  LESSONS 
to  all  who  accept  our  offer.  Write  for  handsomely 
illustrated  piano  catalog  and  full  details  of  our 
selling  plan. 

SCHMOLLER  &  MUELLER  PIANO  CO. 

Established  1869.  Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,000,000 

Dept.  P.  S.  066         Send  Th;s  Coupon  joday 

Schmoller  &  Mueller  Piano  Co. 

Dept.  P.  S.  066,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Send  me  your  Piano  Offer  and  Free  Catalog 


Omaha,  Nebraska 


lUnnOO  EARNED  BY  YOUNG 
flUU  ARTIST  IN  2  DAYS 


Commercial  Artists,  practically  trained  by  members  of  our 
faculty,  have   earned   $100.00   in   two   days  —  often  more. 

High  Authorities  Endorse  This  Great  Course 

Earn  from  $25.00  to  $75.00  per  week.    Become  a  Commercial  Designer — un- 
crowded  held — dignified  profession.     Learn  to  draw  during  your  spare  time 
by  our  home  study  method. 
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LEARN  THE  NEW  WAY 
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THE  20th  CENTURY  WONDER.  Get  started  in  an  honest,  clean,  reliable,  permanent,  money-making  busi- 
ness. Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  THE  BLACKSTONE  WATER  POWER  VACUUM  MASSAGE  MACHINE 

For  the  Home.  No  Cost  to  Operate.  Lasts  Life-Time. 
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fciW  I  all  Blackheads,  Pimples,  Wrinkles,  rounds  out  any  part  of  the  face  or 
body,  brings  back  Matures  beauty.  Almost  instant  relief  can  be  given  all  kinds  of  pains 
such  as  Rheumatism,  Headache,  Neuralgia.  A  demonstration  convinces  the  most  skepti- 
cal person.  Sales  easily  made. 

Read  On!  What  Others  Do,  So  Can  You. 

Margwarth,  says,  I  am  making  $19.00  per  day.  Schermerhorn,  eight  dozen  machines 
first  month.  Shaffer,  am  selling  four  out  of 
five  demonstrations.  Vaughn,  wires  "ship  six 
dozen  by  first  Express."  Lewis,  sells  four  first 
hour.  Men,  women,  everybody  makes  money. 
No  experience  necessary.  Protected  territory. 
Big  book,  "The  Power  and  Love  of  Beauty 
andHealth"  Free.  Investigate  now.  A  postal 
will  do.  A  big  surprise  awaits  you.  Address, 
Blickstone  Mfg.  Co.    147  Meredith  Bldg.  Toledo.  0. 
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What  Is  Gambling? 

How  Wheat  Brokers  Do  what  the  Crap 
Shooter  Cannot  Dog  One  Plays  for  Mil- 
lions off  Your  Money,  the  Other  for 
Dimes  of  His  Own  Money?  What 
the   Wheat   Game   Means  to 
the  Man  that  Grows  Wheat 
and  to  the  Family  that 
Eats  Bread 

Bf^;;;  '      *~  By 
Charles  Edward  Russell 


IN  this  country  of  ours,  old  Miss  Public 
Morality  is  a  grand  old  girl,  and  has 
more  quirks  and  quavers  than  you 
can  name  or  account  for. 


Thirty  years  ago  there  was  flourishing 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  an  institution 
known  as  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery. 

It  was  just  a  plain  old  game  of  chance 
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and  never  pretended  to  be  anything  else. 
Legally  recognized  and  chartered  by  the 
State,  it  paid  into  the  State  treasury  $40,- 
000  a  year  of  its  profits,  and  everything 
about  it  was  frank,  sanctioned  and  above 
board. 

The  monthly  drawings,  for  instance, 
were  in  a  large  hall  open  to  the  public  and 
operated  on  the  stage  in  full  sight  of  any- 
body that  cared  to  come.  Two  of  the  most 
trusted  and  popular  of  the  surviving  gen- 
erals of  the  Confederacy,  Jubal  A.  Early 
and  P.  T.  Beauregard,  had  charge  of  the 
proceedings.  They  certified  that  in  all  re- 
spects the  game  was  played  fairly  and  hon- 
estly, and  very  likely  it  was — for  that  kind 
of  a  game.  Anyway,  the  spectators,  who, 
being  ticket  holders,  had  a  stake  in  the  is- 
sue, could  watch  every  phase  of  it  and 
never  found  the  least  fault. 

The  wheel  stood  in  the  center  of  the 


down  upon  them  and  cast  them  one  by  one 
into  the  discard. 

If  there  was  anything  that  the  enlight- 
ened public  sentiment  of  the  country  was 
united  about  it  was  this  terrible  vice  of 
gambling.  How  different  and  how  inferior 
was  public  sentiment  abroad  on  this  sub- 
ject! Monte  Carlo  and  Ostende,  at  the 
height  of  its  infamy;  Baden-Baden  and 
Homburg — alas  and  alas !  Even  in  the 
casinos  at  Lucerne,  Interlaken,  Montreaux, 
Lugano,  they  must  needs  be  at  it,  rolling 
the  accursed  ball  around  the  table  and  bet- 
ting their  francs  on  the  number  where  it 
shall  come  to  rest.  The  gambling  hells 
of  Europe !  Let  us  be  thankful  that  Pub- 
lic Morality  forbids  anything  of  that  kind 
among  us,  Mabel ! 

And  there  was  "Al"  Adams,  of  New 
York — the  "Policy  King,"  he  was  called;  a 
dreadful  person.    At  the  naming  of  him 


C  Small  gamblers — policy  players,  crap  shoot- 
ers, poker  players — we  put  into  jail.  Big 
gamblers — grain  brokers — we  kowtow  to  as 
the  "leading"  citizens  of  some  communities. 


stage,  open  to  any  inspection  or  examina- 
tion. A  person  carefully  blindfolded  gave 
it  a  twirl  and  the  two  grizzled  warriors 
announced  the  result. 

The  old  lady  was  inexpressibly  shocked. 
The  thing  was  gambling — gambling  ! — and 
when  she  came  to  understand  that,  she 
thought  it  was  terrible.  Terrible  that  the 
wheel  should  spin  and  the  paying  of  money 
depend  upon  its  spinning,  and  terrible  that 
these  honored  old  warriors  should  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  So,  after  years  of 
her  high-pitched  and  horrified  protests, 
Congress  put  the  Lottery  out  of  business, 
the  wheel  ceased  to  spin  and  the  country 
breathed  more  freely. 

Grand  was  the  triumph  won  for  the  cause 
of  Morality.  Gambling  had  been  sup- 
pressed. 

Other  triumphs  awaited  her.  Mike  Mc- 
Donald, George  Hankins,  and  friends, 
used  to  maintain  gaming  rooms  in  Clark 
Street,  Chicago.  They  were  closed.  Mr. 
Canfield  and  Pat  Sheedy  and  Phil  Daly 
and  others  had  quiet  little  "clubs"  at  Sara- 
toga and  Long  Branch.   The  old  lady  came 


all  truly  good  citizens  shuddered.  On  him 
Public  Morality  waged  for  twenty  years 
relentless  warfare.  A  bold,  bad  man,  he 
had  a  chain  of  policy  shops  where  peo- 
ple, mostly  poor,  used  to  throng  to  risk 
their  dimes  on  various  "gigs,"  seen  in 
dreams,  perhaps,  or  recommended  by  fat 
lady  soothsayers  of  a  trance  medium  alli- 
ance with  the  regions  of  the  unknown. 
Those  were  the  days  of  4 — 11 — 44  and  the 
like,  once  celebrated  in  song  and  story.  At 
a  stated  hour  out  came  the  winning  gig, 
being  a  combination  of  numbers  drawn 
somewhere  in  Kentucky ;  and  joy  reigned 
or  sorrow  on  Cherry  Hill  and  in  Thompson 
Street,  according  as  dreams  or  soothsayers 
had  been  right  or  wrong. 

At  this  evil  our  indignation  seethed  high. 
Nearly  all  the  policy  playing  was  done  in 
the  slums  by  the  very  poor,  and  Public  Mo- 
rality, passing  with  tilted  nose  and  lifted 
skirts  by  these  bleak  precincts,  was  con- 
vinced that  the  "gig"  and  the  wicked 
Adams  were  somehow  responsible.  Policy 
playing  caused  poverty.  It  never  occurred 
to  any  of  these  fond  apostles  of  compulsory 
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uplift  that  poverty  might  cause  policy  play- 
ing. They  never  dreamed  that  the  excite- 
ment and  suspense  of  the  daily  drawing, 
however  wicked  or  foolish,  was  a  relief 
from  the  dun  dreariness  of  lives  otherwise 
without  hope,  without  change  and  without 
amusement. 

So  Public  Morality  started  for  Al  Adams, 
the  Policy  King.  And  after  twenty  years 
of  effort,  seasonably  intermitted  for  the 
Horse  Show,  the  opera  season  and  the  like, 
she  got  him. 

The  policy  shops  were  closed;  the  "gigs" 
were  known  no  more  on  Cherry  Hill.  All 
the  newspapers  vehemently  rejoiced.  The 
bold,  bad  man  had  been  suppressed;  the 
destructive  vice  of  gambling  had  been  abol- 
ished from  among  the  poor.  All  is  well  in 
our  city.  It  might  have  been  pointed  out 
that  the  destruction  of  this  particular  spawn 
of  the  monster  didn't  seem  to  make  much 


operating  the  most  stupendous  gambling 
institution  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  amount  of  money  taken  by  the  ter- 
rible Louisiana  State  Lottery  was  perhaps 
$200,000  a  month,  $2,400,000  a  year. 

Our  grand  national  lottery  and  gambling 
hell  does  a  business  of  something  like  $100,- 
000,000,000  a  year  and  rakes  down  for  its 
proprietors  nearly  $100,000,000  in  profits. 

Most  persons  that  played  the  lottery  lost 
$5  or  $10  at  a  time  and  could  not  lose  any 
more. 

Our  huge  present  day  lottery  is  played, 
without  limit,  by  millions,  and  sometimes 
to  utter  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

Al  Adams,  Mike  McDonald,  Hankins, 
Phil  Daly  and  the  rest  might  together  in  a 
year  handle  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000. 

Our  world-beating  gambling  device  of 
these  days  has  handled  $100,000,000  worth 
of  business  in  five  minutes. 


C.Yet,  the  gamblers  we  jail  injure  only  those 
who  play — the  gamblers  we  accept  as  respectable 
men  bring  a  curse  on  millions  of  us  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  game  but  be  its  victims. 


difference  in  the  regions  where  it  had 
flourished.  Poverty  continued  there  as  be- 
fore, and  was  no  less  black  and  bitter.  The 
slums  continued  to  grow  and  to  send  forth 
their  terrible  products  to  prey  upon  the 
society  that  tolerates  them  exactly  as  be- 
fore the  heavy  hand  of  our  old  lady  fell 
upon  Adams  and  his  kind. 

But  gambling  had  been  suppressed,  and 
at  the  thought  Public  Morality  glowed  with 
the  consciousness  of  virtue  refreshed  and 
renewed. 

Yes.  Gambling — what  is  gambling?  Let 
us  turn  to  the  authorities  and  see. 

Gamble.    To  play  a  game,  especially  a 
I  game  of  chance,  for  stakes;  risk  money  or 
I  other  possession  on  an  event,  chance  or 
contingency ;  pretend  to  buy  or  sell,  depend- 
l  ing  upon  chance  variations  in  prices  for 
gain;  as,  to  gamble  for  drinks;  to  gamble 
in  wheat. — Standard  Dictionary. 

Gambling  Hell.  A  place  where  gambling 
is  carried  on  as  a  business. 

That  being  the  case,  under  the  very  eyes 
of  Public  Morality  and  in  spite  of  all  our 
pious  protestations  on  the  subject,  we  are 


Monte  Carlo  is  a  place  so  shocking  to 
the  devotees  of  our  old  lady  that  I  have 
seen  visitors  from  Kansas  and  Illinois  look 
carefully  around  before  they  entered  the 
casino  to  be  sure  that  no  acquaintance  was 
observing  them. 

All  the  Monte  Carlos,  Ostendes,  Hom- 
burgs,  Macaos  and  Cairos  in  the  world, 
rolled  into  one,  would  be  hardly  a  patch  on 
the  Great  American  Gambling  Hell,  into 
which  the  most  timorous  visitor  even  from 
pious  New  England  enters  without  the  least 
trepidation  and  against  which  Miss  Moral- 
ity has  never  lifted  a  finger. 

All  the  crowd  of  other  gamblers  in  fact 
and  in  fiction,  from  Jack  Hamlin  to  a  fan- 
tan  group  in  Mott  Street,  never  interfered 
with  the  price  of  bread,  never  made  a  stake 
of  the  farmer's  sweat,  and  never  corrupted 
a  nation. 

Our  National  Gambling  Game  curses  not 
merely  the  player,  as  all  gambling  must,  but 
curses  millions  of  men  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  except  to  be  its  innocent  vic- 
tims. 

Sentimental  persons  have  said  much  and 
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written  much,  about  the  private  graveyard 
alleged  to  be  maintained  at  Monte  Carlo  for 
the  victims  of  that  gambling  hell  that  com- 
mit suicide  there. 

All  of  them  together  from  the  beginning 
to  this  day  are  fewer  than  the  suicides  our 
Gambling  Game  causes,  and  suicides  are 
but  an  item  in  its  endless  chain  of  infinite 
miseries. 

And  yet  the  old  lady,  moved  to  horror  by 
the  sight  of  a  roulette  wheel  or  by  the 
rattle  of  poker  chips,  looks  with  compla- 
cency upon  the  game  whose  stakes  are  mil- 
lions instead  of  dimes.    Queer  old  girl. 

Gamble.  To  risk  money  or  other  pos- 
session on  an  event,  chance  or  contin- 
gency; pretend  to  buy  or  sell,  depending 
upon  chance  variations  in  prices  for  gain. 

And  now  let  us  see. 

Before  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  Samuel  H. 


the  wheel  of  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery 
was  a  ring  for  the  forefinger  of  a  microbe. 

Mr.  Greeley  said  that  in  one  day  he  had 
seen  twenty-five  so-called  brokerage  firms 
in  Chicago  buy  and  sell  five  million  bushels 
each  for  future  delivery.  That  is  a  total 
of  125,000,000  bushels  in  a  single  day.  The 
total  receipts  of  actual  wheat  in  Chicago 
in  an  entire  year  will  not  exceed  50,000,000 
bushels.  This  handful  of  houses  gambled 
in  two  and  a  half  times  that  amount  in  but 
one  day ! 

For  twenty-eight  years  Mr.  Greeley  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade;  therefore  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  That  he  might  give  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Rules  Committee  he  had 
sold  his  seat  on  the  Board;  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  severely  punished  for  his 
revelations.  He  described  himself  as  only 
an  "insignificant  trader,"  but  on  many  a 


CLOn  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  for  every 
bushel  of  grain  actually  handled  300  bushels 
are  gambled  in  "futures,"  which  is  just  as 
much  against  the  law  as  roulette  or  .poker. 


Greeley  testified  two  years  ago  that  the 
transactions  in  wheat  "futures"  on  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  amounted  to  at  least 
300  times  the  entire  volume  of  wheat 
handled  in  a  year. 

What  is  a  "future"? 

It  is  a  bet  made  in  March,  say,  that  in 
May  the  price  of  wheat  will  be  $1.05. 
When  one  buys  or  sells  a  "future"  one  deals 
in  a  pretended  transaction  depending  upon 
chance  variations  in  prices  for  gain.  Deal- 
ing in  "futures"  is  risking  money  or  other 
possession  on  an  event,  chance  or  contin- 
gency. You  place  your  bet  in  March  and 
the  contingency  of  the  price  in  May  deter- 
mines whether  you  win  or  lose. 

And  Mr.  Greeley  said  that  there  was  300 
times  as  much  of  this  making  of  bets  on 
contingencies  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  as  there  was  of  the  actual  handling 
of  actual  grain  there.  For  every  bushel  of 
real  wheat  handled  on  this  famous  exchange 
300  bushels  of  phantom  wheat  were  dealt  in. 
For  every  dollar  of  legitimate  trading  there 
was  $300  of  betting  on  the  turning  of  the 
Great  Wheat  Wheel,  compared  with  which 


day  he  had  bought  and  sold  a  million  bush- 
els of  wheat  (futures)  and  thought  nothing 
of  it.  Insignificant  and  all,  probably  his 
own  operations  in  that  line  exceeded  in  a 
year  the  total  receipts  of  actual  wheat  on 
that  market. 

He  estimated  the  total  annual  dealings  in 
wheat  futures  on  the  Chicago  Boaid  at 
about  17,000,000,000  bushels.  So  profitable 
to  the  members  of  the  Board  is  the  turning 
of  this  wheel  that  individual  firms  lease  pri- 
vate wires  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  else- 
where, sometimes  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$100,000,  to  carry  the  business  they  collect 
from  bettors.  Sometimes  a  single  Chicago 
house  will  have  a  force  of  twenty  book- 
keepers and  keep  its  office  open  day  and 
night  to  jot  down  the  bets  as  the  Great 
Wheel  turns  and  turns. 

That  all  this  is  the  merest  gambling  and 
nothing  else  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  and 
no  assertion  of  prejudice.  It  is  not  even 
a  deduction  from  the  dictionary's  definition. 
After  a  week  of  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, after  hearing  at  length  those  that  at- 
tack and  those  that  defend  future  trading, 
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the  Rules  Committee  found  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit terms  that  future  trading  was  not  only 
gambling  but  evidently  the  most  danger- 
ous and  pernicious  form  of  gambling.  It 
summarized  its  conclusions  in  a  resolution : 

"That  it  is  the  common  practice  of  these 
controlling  members  [of  the  grain  ex- 
changes] by  concerted  action  in  these  three 
great  markets  [Chicago,  Minneapolis  and 
Duluth]  offering  or  withdrawing  enormous 
quantities  of  wheat  at  the  public  ware- 
houses and  terminal  elevators  and  by  con- 
certed bidding  and  betting  in  the  pit  on 
futures,  to  depress  or  raise  the  price  of 
wheat  to  suit  the  purpose  of  their  gam- 
bling operations;  .  .  . 

"That  for  each  bushel  of  real  wheat  ac- 
tually sold  and  handled  in  each  of  these 
terminal  markets  at  least  one  hundred 


institutions,  transportation  companies  and 
with  certain  daily  newspapers  of  their 
communities,  exercise  and  control  an  un- 
wholesome influence  in  local  government 
and  public  opinion." 

"Gambling  operations"  and  "gains  of 
gambling"  and  "gambling  in  wheat  futures" 
— why  then  do  we  suppress  with  a  stern 
hand  the  McDonalds  and  the  Adamses  and 
tolerate  these  other  gamblers  so  much 
greater  in  their  scope,  so  much  more  harm- 
ful in  their  results? 

Why  do  we  outlaw  gambling  with  cards 
and  tolerate  gambling  with  bread  supplies? 

Why  do  we  abolish  the  lottery  and  the 
ten-cent  policy  shop  and  allow  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Minneapolis  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  continue  to  do  on  a 
gigantic  scale  the  thing  we  convicted  Al 
Adams  of  doing  on  a  very  small  scale? 

What  is  the  explanation  of  these  extraor- 


C,H  you  think  a  gambling  game  played 
with  cards  for  nickels  and  dimes  is  a  crime 
what  do  you  think  of  a  game  played  for 
millions  with  the  nation's  wheat  and  bread? 


bushels  are  bought  and  sold  in  so-called 
future  trading; 

"That  the  multiplied  expense  of  all  such 
future  trading,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
profits  thereof,  must  come  out  of  the  real 
wheat  actually  marketed; 

"That  the  only  part  of  the  gains  of 
gambling  in  wheat  not  borne  by  the  farmer 
or  the  buyer  of  bread  is  borne  by  men 
tempted  to  speculate  in  the  pit; 

"That  the  number  of  embezzlements, 
bankruptcies,  and  wrecks  caused  by  gam- 
bling in  wheat  futures  is  appalling; 

"That  the  members  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Minneapolis  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Duluth  Board  of 
Trade,  through  whom  such  gambling  opera- 
tions are  made,  cover  and  hide  the  record 
of  the  losses  sustained  by  speculators  and 
refuse  to  exhibit  their  books  to  the  State 
officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the 
public ; 

"That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Min- 
neapolis and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chi- 
cago, by  virtue  of  a  large  membership  of 
wealthy  men,  closely  allied  with  banking 


dinary  facts?  Where  is  our  much  vaunted 
Public  Conscience?  And  is  it  any  better 
than  a  hypocritical  sham  and  miserable  pre- 
tense when  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  great 
evil,  buttressed  in  the  support  of  the  pow- 
erful, and  declaim  with  hot  eloquence 
against  the  two-cent  evil,  the  practice  of 
the  poor  and  the  obscure? 

To  these  questions  I  hope  to  get  some 
answers. 

If  there  is  a  young  man  in  the  community 
known  to  be  addicted  to  the  game  of  poker 
wre  denounce  his  wickedness  and  point  to 
him  as  an  awful  example.  Let  him  change 
from  the  gaming  table  to  the  grain  and 
stock  ticker,  and  instantly  he  becomes  re- 
spectable. Yet  one  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties in  the  land  has  officially  declared,  what 
must  be  apparent  to  all  upon  any  reflection, 
that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  difference 
in  principle  or  morals  between  the  two  op- 
erations. 

We  are  now  in  this  country  going  through 
a  tidal  wave  of  moral  reform.  Something 
is  wrong  with  us ;  we  see  that  plainly.  Too 
many  men  out  of  work;  too  many  millions 
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engulfed  in  growing  poverty;  we  will  not 
change  the  system  that  causes  the  thing 
that  is  wrong.  Instead  of  that,  we  are 
going  to  put  down  the  Rum  Fiend  and  send 
for  Billy  Sunday. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen 
engaged  in  these  crusades  one  question. 
You  are  fully  convinced  that  a  gambling 
game  for  dimes  played  with  cards  is  sinful 
and  fraught  with  terrible  evil.  Will  you 
join  a  movement  to  abolish  a  gambling 
game  played  with  wheat  for  millions? 

If  not,  why  not? 

I  have  cited  Mr.  Greeley  as  an  expert  wit- 
ness to  the  volume  of  this  vicious  traffic. 
The  only  trouble  with  his  testimony  is  that 
it  is  too  conservative.  He  was  too  careful 
to  avoid  the  least  appearance  of  exaggera- 
tion. Other  authorities  go  much  beyond 
his  estimates.  Mr.  Willet  M.  Hayes,  for- 
merly Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 


the  large  the  outside  speculators  and  the 
producers  and  consumers,  among  them,  lose 
money  to  a  class  of  men  who  do  not  really 
pretend  either  to  produce,  to  transport  or 
to  manufacture;  and  that  they  also  [pro- 
ducers and  consumers]  pay  the  expenses  of 
running  an  expensive  speculative  machine." 

Well,  why  should  they  pay  it?  And  if 
they  pay  it  and  it  is  in  the  end  a  huge  tax 
on  production,  what  shall  we  think  of  the 
ninnies  that  chant  "Back  to  the  land!" 
without  a  thought  of  these  crushing  and 
needless  burdens  that  the  tiller  of  the  land 
must  bear? 

Mr.  Hayes  says  again: 

"A  very  rough  estimate  places  the  money 
received  from  the  people  by  Exchanges 
[grain  exchanges]  and  their  bucket-shop 
appendages  in  America  alone  at  upwards 
of  $200,000,000  annually." 

It  would  have  been  enough  to  cause  Al 


C"A  rough  estimate  places  the  money  received 
from  the  people  by  exchanges  (grain  exchanges) 
and  their  bucket  shop  appendages  in  America 
alone  at  upwards  of  $200,000,000  annually." 


for  instance.  Two  or  three  years  ago  he 
made  an  investigation  of  future  trading  in 
wheat  on  the  Chicago  Board  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  annual  total  did  not 
fall  short  of  90,000,000,000  bushels. 

Ninety  billion  bushels  a  year;  that  is 
1,800  times  as  much  wheat  as  annually 
reaches  Chicago. 

If  this  is  the  true  estimate,  and  it  has  not 
been  attacked  nor  disproved,  how  colossal  is 
this  gambling  hell !  How  comically  micro- 
scopic seems  that  Monte  Carlo  casino  about 
which  such  a  fuss  has  been  made !  Come, 
old  lady,  take  a  look  at  this.  Ninety  billion 
bushels  of  wheat  as  poker  chips  in  this 
game.  While  you  have  been  cackling  and 
tongue-clapping  about  the  mole  hill  of  a 
policy  shop,  a  Himalayan  range  of  other 
gambling  has  towered  above  you  and  you 
have  disregarded  it ! 

Mr.  Hayes  made  public  his  findings  in  a 
remarkable  article  in  the  Magazine  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  for  January,  1913.  Here  are  two 
weighty  sentences  from  that  article : 

"It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,'  that  in 


Adams  and  the  Louisiana  Lottery  people  to 
fall  in  a  faint. 

Two  hundred  million  dollars  a  year — that 
is  what  the  public  loses  on  the  great  Whirl- 
ing Wheel,  as  operated  in  the  American 
Monte  Carlo.  For  that  sum,  if  the  estimate 
is  correct,  you  could  build  a  Panama  Canal 
every  two  years,  or  defray  all  the  cost  of 
the  preparedness  program  planned  by  the 
War  Department. 

Also,  you  could  build  with  it  every  year 
40,000  miles  of  first-class  macadam  road 
over  the  gumbo  prairies. 

Who  gets  this  enormous  graft? 

The  gentlemen  that  being  called  (eupho- 
niously) "brokers"  and  "Board  of  Trade 
operators,"  twirl  the  Great  Wheel  and 
gather  the  bets.  These  are  actively  sup- 
ported by  or  interlocked  with  the  banks, 
which  are  interlocked  with  the  railroads, 
which  are  owned  by  the  Central  Interests, 
who  own  or  gag  the  newspapers.  And 
there  you  are. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  was  vigorously  prosecuting  certain 
gamblers  called  bucket  shop  men,  that  had 
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ventured  to  set  up  rival  establishments  and 
to  Twirl  the  Wheel  elsewhere  than  under 
the  roof  of  the  American  Casino.  Two  of 
a  trade  never  can  agree.  The  idea  was 
that  the  operators  outside  the  building 
should  be  restrained  from  doing  business. 
In  the  course  of  one  of  these  trials  ex- 
tremely interesting  testimony  was  brought 
forth. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Weare  of  the  Weare 
Commission  Company,  a  prominent  house, 
testified  that  the  business  of  his  concern 
averaged  600,000  bushels  a  day,  of  which 
about  1  per  cent  was  actual  wheat,  the  rest 
being,  in  effect,  bets  on  the  Wheel.  He 
did  not  so  call  them,  but  that  is  what  his 
testimony  meant. 

Mr.  C.  D.  French,  another  broker,  tes- 
tified that  he  had  done  an  average  busi- 
ness of  100,000,000  bushels  a  year  for  fif- 
teen years  and  only  two  or  three  times  in 
all  his  experience  had  any  wheat  been  de- 
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Co.,  testified  that  his  firm  dealt  in  2,000,000 
or  3,000,000  bushels  a  day,  and  in  an  entire 
month  only  100,000  bushels  of  grain  of  all 
kinds  were  actually  delivered.  His  testi- 
mony showed  that  not  more  than  one-fifth 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  enormous  business  of 
his  house  was  in  any  actual  commodity. 
The  remaining  99  4-5  per  cent  represented 
deals  settled  through  the  clearing  house  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  other  words,  they  were  bets  on  the 
contingencies  of  changing  prices. 

When  the  judge  that  heard  this  case 
came  to  deliver  his  decision,  he  added  to 
the  literature  on  the  subject  some  memo- 
rable passages.   He  said: 

"The  evidence  convincingly  shows  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  transactions  in  grain 
and  other  produce  on  the  complainant's 
exchange  [Chicago  Board  of  Trade]  are 
merely  gambling  transactions,  conducted  by 
some  of  its  members  in  violation  of  the  law 
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CThat  is  enough  money  taken  from  the  people 
to  build  a  Panama  Canal  every  two  years 
or  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  "preparedness"  plan. 
Who  gets  it?    Grain  "brokers,"  that's  who. 


livered  to  him.  The  total  of  his  transac- 
tions in  actual  wheat  he  estimated  at  200,- 

000  bushels — in  fifteen  years. 

Former  Governor  James  E.  Boyd  of  Ne- 
braska testified  that  he  had  been  a  com- 
mission merchant  and  dealer  on  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  and  his  actual  deal- 
ings in  actual  wheat  were  not  one-half  of 

1  per  cent  of  his  business. 

Austin  W.  Wright,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant dealers  on  the  Board,  testified  that 
he  had  been  a  member  of  it  for  twenty 
years  and  in  all  that  period  he  had  not 
more  than  three  or  four  times  paid  for  any 
grain.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Wright's  exami- 
nation : 

Question.  What  is  the  difference,  if 
there  is  any,  between  speculation  on  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  speculation  off  the 
Board? 

Answer.  There  is  no  difference.  Local- 
ity cannot  affect  the  character  of  the  trans- 
action. 

Mr.  Walter  Comstock,  a  member  of  the 
well-known  house  of  Schwartz,  Dupree  & 


of  the  State  of  Illinois  against  bucket- 
shops." 

And  again : 

"The  bucket-shops  are  the  offspring  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  kindred 
organizations,  to  which  they  still  look  for 
sustenance  and  life,  and  they  can  only  be 
effectively  suppressed  by  striking  at  the 
root  of  the  evil.  When  this  species  of 
gambling  on  the  commercial  and  stock  ex- 
changes of  the  country  ceases,  the  bucket- 
shops  will  disappear,  and  not  before." 

Such  is  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  great 
American  gambling  hell.  There  are  two 
others,  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Duluth  Board  of  Trade.  As 
to  the  Minneapolis  Casino  the  facts  about 
the  volume  of  betting  are  not  so  well  ascer- 
tained, for  the  reason  that  when  in  1913  the 
Minnesota  legislature  tried  to  investigate 
the  joint  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  refused  to  produce  their  books. 
But  the  investigators  succeeded  in  dragging 
into  the  daylight  a  part  of  a  singular  cor- 
poration existing  in  the  crypts  of  the  Cham- 
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ber,  and  from  what  they  saw  of  it  much  can 
be  surmised  as  to  the  rest. 

This  corporation,  known  as  the  Clearing 
House  Association,  consists  of  only  thirty- 
seven  of  the  more  than  300  members  of  the 
Chamber.  Its  sole  business  is  to  clear  the 
future  tradings  (or  bets)  of  its  own  mem- 
bers and  for  this  service  it  receives  one- 
half  cent  for  each  $1,000  of  futures  cleared. 
This  is  its  only  source  of  revenue. 

From  this  revenue,  the  investigators  dis- 
covered, it  paid  its  yearly  expenses  of  $24,- 
000,  declared  dividends  on  its  stock,  and 
accumulated  a  surplus. 

Its  income  from  every  $1,000,000  it 
cleared  would  be  only  $5.  Take  merely  the 
amount  required  to  pay  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  Association,  $24,000.  That  would 
mean  $5,000,000,000  of  transactions  in  fu- 
tures. 

Now  add  the  amount  represented  by  the 
dividends  of  the  Association  and  by  its  an- 


rubber  or  terra  cotta)  is  the  fake  behind 
which  you  get  a  drink,  and  the  handling  of 
real  wheat  is  the  fake  behind  which  the 
Wheel  whirls  and  constitutes  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  exchange. 

The  Wheel  provides  75  per  cent  of  the 
commission  revenues  of  the  members  of  the 
Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  90 
per  cent  of  the  revenues  of  the  members  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

In  Minneapolis  this  means  about  $8,000,- 
000  a  year  and  in  Chicago  about  $75,000,000 
a  year. 

No  wonder  there  is  a  powerful  interest 
to  protect  this  game.  Suppose  the  Loui- 
siana Lottery  had  returned  annual  profits 
of  close  upon  $100,000,000  a  year.  It  would 
be  in  operation  today,  and  the  dear  old 
lady  would  have  found  something  else  upon 
which  to  turn  her  prayerful  attention.  In- 
deed she  would. 

The  revenues  derived  from  the  actual 


ft  Sworn  testimony  showing  just  how  this  scan- 
dalous game  is  worked  is  in  this  article — read 
and  understand  just  what  this  means  to  you  and 
how  it  affects  the  price  of  wheat  and  bread. 


nual  surplus.  Add  next  the  fact  that  the 
Clearing  House  represents  the  gambling  of 
only  one-tenth  of  the  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  total  gambling 
transactions  of  the  Chamber  must  be  more 
than  $10,000,000,000  a  year. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  Monte  Carlo 
looks  like  a  shoe  string  and  all  such  wicked 
gamblers  as  Canfield  and  Hankins  seem  like 
lisping  boys  playing  at  marbles. 

One  Minneapolis  pit  trader,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Holbrook,  told  the  committee  that  on  an 
average  his  transactions  in  futures  amount- 
ed to  67,000  bushels  a  day  and  he  seldom  if 
ever  delivered  any  real  wheat. 

Other  testimony  showed  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  actual  handling  of  actual 
grain  would  not  more  than  pay  one-half  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Minneapolis  commis- 
sion houses. 

In  other  words,  grain  in  these  exchanges 
is  exactly  like  a  Raines  law  sandwich  on 
Sunday  in  New  York.  It  is  the  subterfuge 
behind  which  the  thing  really  desired  is 
produced.     Your  sandwich   (whether  of 


handling  of  actual  grain,  figuring  a  single 
commission,  have  never  exceeded  $1,000,000 
a  year  at  Minneapolis  nor  $2,000,000  a  year 
at  Chicago.  As  against  $8,000,000  in  one 
place  and  $75,000,000  in  the  other  of  reve- 
nues from  the  Whirling  of  the  Great  Wheel. 

Where  does  all  this  gambling  money  come 
from  ? 

It  comes  from  men  not  at  all  engaged  in 
the  grain  business.  It  comes  from  clerks, 
salesmen,  bookkeepers,  small  salaried  men, 
small  tradesmen,  small-incomed  profession- 
al men,  tempted  by  a  system  of  marvelously 
designed  allurements  into  risking  money 
they  cannot  afford  to  risk,  often  money  that 
does  not  belong  to  them.  Carefully  con- 
trived "market  news"  is  published  daily. 
The  ticker  is  employed  to  stimulate  inter- 
est and  cupidity.  "Sure  tips"  are  freely 
circulated. 

Bankruptcy,  ruin,  prosecution  or  suicide 
may  follow,  but  in  any  case,  win  or  lose, 
the  dealer  has  his  commission  and  has  it 
without  risk.  He  gets  it  when  the  bet  is 
placed  and  the  outcome  has  no  concern  for 
him.    An  extraordinary  run  of  luck  may 
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break  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo.  Nothing 
can  imperil  the  grain  commission  man's 
rake  off.  Let  her  roll}  Let  her  roll! 
Whatever  numbers  may  come  out,  he  gets 
his  percentage. 

Alas,  dear  old  lady!  I  fear  you  have 
made  an  error  when  you  overlooked  this 
gambling  hell  to  chase  the  marble  players 
and  crap  shooters.  For  it  is  not  merely 
vast  losses  and  the  widespread  moral  de- 
generacy that  must  accompany  this  form 
of  gambling  that  ought  to  give  us  pause. 
There  is  something  else  involved. 

When  a  man  goes  into  the  Monte  Carlo 
Casino  and  puts  down  100  francs  and  loses 
them,  that's  all  there  is  to  that  transaction. 
'Twas  his,  'tis  now  the  bank's  and  has  been 
slave  to  thousands.  But  gambling  in  wheat 
is  a  very  different  story. 

Because,  within  the  limits  of  many  cents 
on  the  bushel,  this  gambling  in  wheat  ab- 
solutely fixes  and  determines  the  market 


does  not  work  with  precision,  but  for  prac- 
tical purposes  it  does,  and  the  price  of  cash 
wheat  is  thus  regulated  by  the  current  price 
of  the  "dominant  future."  If  the  future 
goes  up,  cash  wheat  follows;  if  the  future 
sags  off,  cash  wheat  instantly  records  a 
decline. 

Now  see  what  this  means : 

At  the  hearing  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  John  Stream,  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  elevator  combination  that  handles 
90  per  cent  of  the  actual  grain  entering  the 
Chicago  market,  said  of  this  manner  of  de- 
termining prices: 

"We  would  take  the  closing  market  of 
the  future  and  calculate  what  was  a  fair 
price  for  cash  grain." 

At  the  Minnesota  investigation,  B.  S. 
Ireys,  a  pit  grader  of  Minneapolis,  testified 
that  "the  price  of  cash  grain  is  made  by 
the  price  of  future."    He  added: 

"If  the  buyers'  orders  were  more  numer- 


CThe  price  of  bread,  the  price  the  wheat  grower 
gets,  is  determined  by  the  gambling  price  of 
future  grain.  What  determines  the  future  price? 
The  "brokers"  can  make  that  what  they  please. 


price  that  the  farmer  gets  for  the  wheat 
he  has  raised. 

Other  factors  will  be  present,  more  or 
less,  in  the  making  of  these  prices,  but  it  is 
the  dealings  in  futures  that  give  to  the 
speculators  in  the  wheat  pit  the  power  to 
raise  and  lower  at  their  will  the  price  of 
cash  grain. 

The  price  of  cash  grain  depends  upon  the 
price  of  future  grain. 

There  are  four  months  in  the  year  se- 
lected by  betting  custom  to  be  the  delivery 
months,  or  months  when  the  betting  is 
rounded  up.  These  are  May,  July,  Septem- 
ber and  December.  What  is  called  the 
"dominant  future"  is  the  next  nearest  de- 
livery month.  Thus  in  January,  February, 
March  and  April,  the  "dominant  future"  is 
May,  and  the  price  of  May  wheat,  as  shown 
daily  in  the  betting,  is  the  basis  upon  which 
is  determined  the  price  of  cash  wheat. 

Theoretically,  the  price  of  cash  wheat  is 
the  price  of  the  "dominant  future"  less  the 
cost  of  storage  of  the  actual  grain  until 
the  date  of  the  supposed  delivery.  Some- 
times, under  abnormal  conditions  this  rule 


ous  and  vigorous,  the  price  would  immedi- 
ately respond  and  go  up." 

W.  A.  Gregory,  E.  L.  Welch  and  F.  A. 
Hallett,  all  experienced  men  on  the  Cham- 
ber, gave  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Welch  admitted  that  large  dealers 
in  the  great  markets,  by  acting  in  concert, 
had  the  power  temporarily  to  affect  the 
price  of  cash  grain  in  any  direction  that 
might  suit  their  purposes. 

He  admitted  further  that  if  the  market 
were  affected  for  only  a  few  minutes,  trades 
of  stupendous  magnitude  might  be  closed. 

Mr.  Hallett,  who  subsequently  became 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  and 
is  therefore  an  unimpeachable  witness,  tes- 
tified that  "at  times  I  have  seen  the  market 
advance  half  a  cent  on  an  order  of  50,000 
bushels;  then  I  have  seen  it  depressed  in 
the  same  way." 

F.  B.  Wells,  who  was  president  of  the 
Chamber  in  1913,  testified  in  substance  that 
if  speculators  worked  collusively  and  in  se- 
cret they  could  raise  or  lower  the  price  of 
cash  grain  at  will.  The  only  qualification 
he  imposed  on  this  admission  was  that 
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Ju- 
ly 


speculators  could  not  permanently  hold  the 
price  at  a  given  figure,  although  they  had 
the  power  to  change  it  as  they  pleased. 

So  then  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  price 
of  cash  grain,  the  price  the  farmer  receives 
for  his  toil,  is  determined  by  the  speculative 
price  of  future  grain.  What  determines  the 
speculative  price  of  future  grain? 

Why,  the  gamblers  can  make  that  what 
they-  please. 

If  it  is  desired  to  depress  by  half  a  cent 
the  price  of  cash  wheat  the  thing  is  as 
easy  as  eating  candy.  You  toss  into  the 
market  a  selling  order  for  50,000  bushels 
of  May  wheat  and  the  trick  is  turned. 
Down  goes  the  price  of  spot.  If  for  any 
reason  it  is  desired  to  advance  the  price  of 
cash  wheat,  the  speculators  throw  in  a  flood 
of  buying  orders  for  the  dominant  future 
and  up  goes  the  price  of  spot. 

In  this  way  they  keep  the  market  seesaw- 
ing up  and  down,  meanwhile  bringing  in 


man  may  be  pleased  to  fix  for  it,  on  th 
amount  it  will  be  docked  for  dirt  that  wa 
never  in  it,  on  some  other  factors  equall; 
irrational,  and  finally  the  price  of  the  grad' 
assigned  will  depend  upon  a  group  of  gam 
biers  on  the  Exchange  who  manipulate  th< 
basic  price  of  "futures"  to  suit  themselves 

Of  all  this  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
The  Rules  Committee,  after  the  investiga- 
tion to  which  I  have  before  referred,  madt 
this  finding: 

"That  the  prices  [of  wheat]  are  by  suck 
combination  and  manipulation  depressed 
while  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  market 
the  heavy  portion  of  each  crop,  and  raised 
and  manipulated  so  as  to  tempt  speculative 
investors  after  the  bulk  of  each  crop  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  combination." 

So  that  if,  as  Mr.  Hayes  estimated,  the 
cost  to  the  public  of  this  Great  Grain  Gam- 
bling Hell  is  $200,000,000  a  year,  evidently 
there  is  still  another  loss  to  be  estimated, 


ft  Ability  to  fix  prices  makes  this  game  less 
decent  than  the  Louisiana  Lottery.  It  is  not 
so  honest.  It  is  gambling  with  stacked 
cards — It  is  simply  fleecing  the  whole  nation. 


speculators  from  the  public  by  illusory  pre- 
tenses of  ''judgment  on  the  market" — a 
market  thus  manipulated ! 

Say  that  No.  3  cash  wheat  is  99  cents 
at  Fargo.  That  means  that  from  the 
quoted  price  of  cash  wheat  at  Minneapolis 
has  been  deducted  the  exorbitant  railroad 
freight  charges  from  Fargo  to  Minneapo- 
lis, with  certain  other  items,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  99  cents,  which  the  farmer  gets, 
when  his  wheat  (probably  No.  1  or  No.  2) 
has  been  graded  as  No.  3. 

But  what  makes  the  price  of  cash  wheat 
at  Minneapolis? 

The  price  of  the  dominant  future  in  the 
speculative  market,  less  the  storage  charges 
until  that  month. 

And  what  makes  the  price  of  the  domi- 
nant future? 

The  Wheel,  controlled  in  the  manner 
thus  described. 

So  that  when  a  farmer  starts  from  his 
barn  with  a  load  of  wheat  to  sell  at  his  local 
elevator,  he  has  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
price  he  may  get  for  it.  The  price  will 
depend  upon  the  grade  that  the  elevator 


the  loss  to  the  farmer  through  manipulated 
prices,  artificially  lowered  by  means  of  this 
huge  lever  of  the  price  of  the  future  which, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  can  be  made  anything. 

So  it  is  not  fair  gambling.  It  is  not  an 
honest  game.  It  is  not  a  millionth  part  as 
decent  as  the  Louisiana  Lottery.  It  is  not 
played  in  the  open.  It  is  gambling  with 
stacked  cards.  It  is  betting  on  a  sure  thing 
— for  the  dealers.  It  is  thimble  rigging  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  three-card  monte  for  millions, 
card  sharping  made  safe  and  enormous. 

The  thing  thus  tossed  so  wantonly  about 
in  the  surging  of  the  gambling  fever  is  all 
the  product  of  the  farmer's  toil  and  all  the 
hope  of  his  life.  On  the  Exchange  men 
gamble  in  all  he  has  to  show  for  his  risk, 
hardship  and  investment.  To  them  it 
means  the  spinning  of  the  Wheel  and  to 
him  it  means  all  there  is  in  life.  No  one 
seems  to  think  of  this  when  we  are  read- 
ing the  market  news  in  our  morning  paper, 
or  looking  down  upon  the  whirlwind  of  the 
wheat  pit,  but  it  is  absolutely  so.  We  are 
gambling  in  the  farmer's  livelihood. 

Under  the  existing  system,  he  is  of  all 
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this  the  helpless  and  hopeless  victim. 
Against  the  incalculable  power  to  manipu- 
late his  market  that  lies  in  9,000,000,000 
bushels  of  phantom  future  trading  wheat  on 
the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
90,000,000,000  bushels  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  the  farmer  with  his  little  loads  of 
actual  wheat  has  no  show.  He  is  nothing 
but  a  shuttlecock,  hammered  back  and  forth 
among  these  mighty  influences.  With  sober 
industry  he  raises  the  wheat  and  gets  for  it 
what  price  a  manipulated  wheel  of  fortune 
may  show. 

Under  these  conditions,  and  remembering 
the  toll  taken  from  him  by  the  banks,  the 
elevators  and  the  railroads,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  farmer  is  selling  grain  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  production. 

All  this  is  now  brought  home  forcibly  to 
the  thoughtful  mind  by  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressman  Murray  of  Oklahoma. 


The  passage  of  Congressman  Murray's 
just  and  reasonable  bill  would  be  a  public 
beneficence  beyond  all  words  and  would 
give  old  Miss  Public  Morality  a  chance  to 
justify  her  activities  in  our  broad  land. 

But  if  you  suggest  to  any  Congressman 
that  this  bill  ought  to  be  passed,  he  just 
laughs. 

There  are  no  influences  demanding  its 
passage  and  opposed  to  it  are  all  the  great- 
est and  most  powerful  influences  in  Ameri- 
can life.  No  wonder  the  Congressman 
laughs. 

But  if  there  were  in  the  United  States 
one  simple,  obvious,  reasonable  little  con-  ' 
dition,  now  absent  from  us,  nobody  would 
laugh  at  such  a  bill,  but  350  Congressmen 
would  set  to  work  to  pass  it. 

If  the  farmers  of  this  country  were  or- 
ganized in  any  such  way  as  labor  is  organ- 
ized or  bankers  are  organized  or  elevator 
interests  are  organized. 


CHere  is  the  story  of  the  way  highly  respected 
citizens  of  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  work 
a  sure-thing  gambling  game  with  everybody 
who  grows  wheat  or  eats  bread  as  the  suckers 


The  Louisiana  Lottery  and  all  other  lot- 
teries were  abolished  in  the  United  States 
by  a  law  that  refused  to  them  the  right  to 
use  the  United  States  mail. 

Mr.  Murray  seeks  to  extend  this  excellent 
principle  to  all  exchanges  that  gamble  in 
the  future  prices  of  agricultural  products. 
So  long  as  they  exercise  their  legitimate 
functions  as  actual  markets  for  actual 
products  there  would  be  no  interference 
with  them.  But  all  information  concern- 
ing "futures,"  all  circulars  about  them,  and 
all  so-called  "market  reports"  about  them 
would  be  excluded. 

Similar  information  concerning  lotteries 
was  excluded  from  the  mails  on  the  ground 
that  a  lottery  was  a  gambling  enterprise 
and  as  such  worked  great  injury  to  the 
common  welfare. 


There  is  also  another  conclusion  of  grave 
moment  about  this  situation. 

Pearson's  Magazine  has  lately  described 
in  detail  the  widespread  benefits  that  have 
come  to  producer  and  consumer  alike  from 
the  system  of  cooperative  marketing  intro- 
duced among  the  orange  growers  and  oth- 
ers in  California. 

That  system  utterly  eliminates  all  chances 
to  gamble  in  food  products.  It  assures  to 
the  producer  the  full  price  of  his  product 
and  it  assures  to  the  consumer  the  highest 
quality  of  supply. 

If  wheat  were  marketed  on  this  plan 
there  would  be  no  gambling  in  it,  no  manip- 
ulation of  prices,  no  fraud  and  no  Great 
Wheel. 

But  why  should  not  wheat  be  marketed  on 
this  plan? 


[How  everybody  who  grows  wheat  or  eats  bread  is  humbugged  by  crooked  meas- 
ures will  be  explained  in  the  July  Pearson's  by  George  M.  Young,  Congressman 
from  North  Dakota. 

The  rural  credit  plans  of  other  nations  will  be  described  and  explained  in  the 
July  Pearson's  by  Charles  Edward  Russell.] 


By 

Alfred  Henry  Lewis 


THE  day  being  blandly  cool,  for 
all  the  down-pour  of  sunshine, 
Searchy  and  I  relaxed  ourselves 
with  a  leisurely  stroll  along  the  docks.  We 
considered  fish  in  all  their  finny  expres- 
sions, from  porgies  to  lampreys  and  from 
lampreys  to  sturgeons,  as  displayed  in  Ful- 
ton Market.  We  examined  the  great  ships 
whose  jib-booms  jutted  over  South  Street, 
and  whose  dolphin-strikers  must  be  dodged 
by  passing  teamsters  who  would  save  their 
heads  from  a  knock.  We  gazed  through 
slop-shop  windows  at  the  exhibited  wealth 
of  sea  boots,  Cape  Cod  slickers,  gay  madras 
handkerchiefs,  oilskin  and  sou'westers.  We 
poured  over  rusty  chain  cables,  and  ancient 
anchors  with  broken  flukes  and  worm-eaten 
stocks.  We  reveled  in  the  odor  of  tar  and 
luxuriated  in  the  fragrance  of  oakum,  the 
sharp  smell  of  ocean  salt  over  all. 

Finally,  being  moved  to  rest,  we  cast  our- 
selves down  in  the  shadow  of  a  ship  chan- 
dler's store;  and  there  an  old  gray  man  of 
the  sea  dropped  down  beside  us,  and  told 
freely — and  I  fear  mendaciously — of  days 
long  gone,  when  the  Black  Ball  clippers 
raced  across  the  Atlantic  with  clippers  of 
the  Dramatic  Line;  and  the  gallant  Dread- 
naught,  every  stitch  bellying  and  drawing, 
under  moonrakers  and  skyroyals,  stu'n-sails 
alow  and  aloft,  decks  a-wash,  beat  a  steam- 
ship— bow  and  bow  off  the  Hook,  they  were 
— into  Liverpool  by  two  days.  The  gray 
sailorman,  having  told  us  these  things, 
withdrew  into  a  nearby  ale  house — I  fur- 
nishing fifty  cents  to  that  end — and  was 
there  refreshed;  for  his  years  were  heavy 
upon  him,  and  his  thirst  from  much  talking 
was  great. 


O  EARCH Y  and  I  went  slowly  on  our  way 
^  towards  the  Battery,  and  I  remember 
how  a  surprising  matter  occurred.  That 
which  aroused  my  wonder  was  no  mighty 
miracle,  only  as  it  had  its  unlooked-for  ori- 
gin in  Searchy.  The  business,  had  you  or  I 
transacted  it,  would  have  been  common 
enough,  being  indeed  no  more  than  just  the 
glib  and  perfect  reading  of  a  printed  notice 
pasted  in  a  window. 

The  notice  was  long  and,  since  an  Irish- 
man had  been  its  author,  replete  of  three- 
syllable  words;  and  yet  Searchy  reeled  it 
off  like  one  practised  of  much  study. 
Neither  slip  nor  break,  not  even  a  wrong 
inflection ! — I  confess  that  the  rising  tides 
of  my  amazement  were  well-nigh  submerg- 
ing me. 

Somehow  I  had  imbibed  the  notion  that 
Searchy  owned  no  more  of  book  knowledge 
than  a  Hottentot.  I  had  even  reproached 
myself  for  a  cold  indolence  which  had  taken 
no  measures  to  repair  my  young  friend's  ig- 
norance. It  fell  upon  me  strangely,  there- 
fore, to  hear  him  read  the  printed  bill  with 
a  smooth  fluency  that  should  have  done 
credit  to  a  college  student.  I  suppose  it 
was  his  slang  and  idiom  of  Cherry  Hill 
which  had  taught  me  these  impressions  of 
his  uneducated  sort.  Nor  should  I  be 
blamed ;  for  the  King's  English  in  his  mouth 
suffered  many  and  strange  vicissitudes,  his 
conversation  being  as  deeply  of  the  East 
Side  as  could  have  been  asked  by  any  most 
indomitable  hunter  after  local  color.  I 
brought  this  inconsistency  to  the  attention 
of  Searchy.  How  was  it  he  should  read 
English  so  purely  well,  while  his  language, 
when    in    casual   talk   with   his  fellows, 
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showed  so  rust-eaten  of  ignorance  and  cor- 
rupted of  no  books j> 

HPHAT'S  all  right,"  declared  Searchy. 

"Readin'  is  one  t'ing,  chinnin'  wit'  a  pal 
another.  If  you  go  to  passin'  out  a  different 
line^  of  lannwudge,  from  w'at's  talked  by 
th'  guys  about  you,  it'd  make  'em  tired. 
Mebby  some  strong-arm  lobster,  who 
t'ought  you  was  tryin'  to  sling  a  little  too 
much  style,  'd  about  up  an'  hand  you  a  wal- 
lop in  th'  neck." 

The  point  herein  made  was  obvious,  and 
I  caught  it.  There  was  an  East  Side  un- 
safely, born  of  incautious  elegancies  of 
speech  or  superiorities  of  education. 
Searchy,  wise  in  hard  experiences,  was 
heedful  to  go  with  the  lingual  herd,  escape 
invidious  distinction  and  conserve  his  bones. 

Being  impressed  by  the  ease  wherewith 
he  had  read  the  window-posted  notice,  I 
touched  Searchy  at  other  educational  an- 
gles. He  could  certainly  spell,  for  I  tried 
him;  and  he  gave  me  his  word — which  I 
questioned  not — that  at  arithmetic  and 
writing  he  was  as  good  as  a  bookkeeper.  I 
had  long  ago  observed  that  he  was  strong 
in  geography,  but  laid  that  proficiency  to 
the  instructive  influences  of  sailor  folk  and 
ships. 

Searchy,  being  prodded,  gave  me  the 
story  of  how  he  had  gained  his  book-learn- 
ing, as  we  sat  together  upon  the  combing 
of  a  wharf,  and  gazed  out  across  the  shim- 
mering reaches  of  the  East  River,  with  its 
ferryboats,  its  puffing,  smoke-gushing  tugs, 
and  slow-motioned  ships. 

Searchy,  it  would  seem,  had  not  been  un- 
mindful of  the  worldly  advantages  of  an 
education.  It  was  nothing  more,  he  said, 
than  just  arming  himself  for  the  battle  of 
life.  Father  Cusick  first  mentioned  the  * 
matter  to  Mrs.  Quin,  who  brought  it  in 
motherly  turn  to  the  attention  of  Searchy; 
and  the  latter,  because  of  the  priestly  ad- 
monition and  the  maternal  urging,  plus  his 
own  private  opinions  of  the  subject,  washed 
his  face  and  hands  one  morning  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  parochial  school  in 
Roosevelt  Street,  there  to  be  received  as  a 
pupil  by  the  severe  Brother  Ignatius. 

*D  ROTHER  IGNATIUS  was  a  congenital 
^  pedagogue.  It  was  his  habit  to  pervade 
the  school-room  in  carpet-slippers,  a  book  in 
one  hand,  a  heavy  ruler  in  the  other.  Also, 
he  clung  to  the  theory,  as  limpets  cling  to 
rocks,  that  for  mere  wit-sharpening  noth- 
ing so   succeeded  like  a  rap   over  the 


knuckles  or  a  hearty,  downright  blow  across 
the  back.  How  far  Brother  Ignatius  was 
right,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  What 
seems  sure  is  that  Searchy  not  only  dis- 
believed in  the  system,  but  fiercely  resented 
its  application  in  his  own  personal  case. 

Set  to  a  painful  copying  of  the  alphabet 
with  pen  and  ink,  and  his  pen-finger  being 
humped  at  an  acute  angle,  Brother  Ignatius 
rapped  Searchy,  rulerwise,  upon  the  offend- 
ing knuckle,  to  induce  the  finger  appertain- 
ing to  lie  down.  Thereupon  Searchy,  soul 
aflame,  hand  a-tingle,  smote  upon  Brother 
Ignatius  with  a  heavy  slate;  following 
which  resentful  demonstration,  he  fought 
his  way  out  through  the  door  and  into  the 
street.  Once  in  Roosevelt  Street,  Searchy 
renounced  allegiance  to  Brother  Ignatius, 
avowed  himself  no  longer  that  pedagogue's 
pupil,  but  free  agent,  closing  in  with  a 
peroration,  in  the  nature  of  a  defiance,  dis- 
tinguished by  insulting  epithets  and  the  rud- 
ests  t>f  phrases.  In  miserable  truth,  the 
mutinous  Searchy,  upon  Brother  Ignatius 
making  as  though  he  would  pursue,  scru- 
pled not  to  possess  himself  of  two  rocks 
the  size  of  hen's  eggs.  Standing  his  vitu- 
perative ground,  a  missile  in  each  small 
fist,  he  challenged  Brother  Ignatius  to  sin- 
gle combat,  threatening  happenings  most 
dire  in  case  the  latter  accepted  and  ap- 
peared. 

/^OME  out,  you  busy  mush!"  cried 
^  Searchy,  on  this  indefensible  occasion, 
"Come  out,  an'  I'll  crack  your  jaw !  Ye-e-s ! 
You'll  go  'round  cloutin'  an'  clubbin'  some 
poor  kid  across  th'  knuckles,  will  you;  but 
youse  ain't  got  th'  noive  to  come  into  th' 
street  for  a  square,  on-th'-level  mix-up !" 

It  may  be  that  in  this  final  taunt  Searchy 
had  the  verities  on  his  side;  for  Brother 
Ignatius  so  far  justified  it  as  to  remain  in 
safety  behind  the  brick  walls  of  his  acad- 
emy, leaving  those  proffers  of  battle  to  go 
unregarded. 

Having  freed  his  injured  mind,  and  es- 
tablished as  he  would  think  his  position, 
Searchy  went  home  to  Single  Alley,  nurs- 
ing his  bleeding  knuckles,  while  Brother 
Ignatius  struck  his  name  from  the  parochial 
muster  rolls  as  a  recalcitrant,  dismissed 
the  school  in  disgrace  for  slate-throwing, 
name-calling  and  many  criminal  violences 
beside,  both  verbal  and  fistic,  offered  to  the 
sacred  person  of  his  teacher.  This  finding 
Father  Cusick  was  at  last  brought  to  ratify, 
upon  discovering — by  actual  visit  to  Single 
Alley — Searchy  to  be  even  more  ferociously 
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set  against  his  return  than  was  Brother 
Ignatius  himself. 

"Wat  license  has  th'  big  duffer  got  to 
tear  into  me  wit'  a  club?"  demanded 
Searchy  passionately,  when  Mrs.  Quin  ad- 
vanced the  suggestion  that  he  make  peace 
with  Brother  Ignatius,  and  go  back  to  his 
books.  "Ain't  I  writin'  th'  best  I  knows 
how  ?  An'  'round  he  chases  to  take  a  smash 
at  me  mit !  Naw,  I  won't  go  back ;  I'll  take 
me  death  first !" 

T  TPON  hearing  this  decision,  Mrs.  Quin 
said  no  more ;  Searchy,  she  knew,  was 
among  the  immovables.  Besides,  in  her 
warlike  heart,  she  quite  as  much  as  Searchy 
burned  with  wrath  against  Brother  Igna- 
tius; and  it  was  only  her  respect  for  the 
church,  and  her  fear  of  Father  Cusick,  that 
prevented  her  attending  upon  that  ruler- 
wielding  pedagogue,  for  the  purpose  of 
rending  him  with  motherly  nails.  And 
thus  Searchy's  education  came  to  a  dark- 
ened standstill  upon  the  very  threshold  of 
its  beginning. 

This  unfortunate  condition  of  standstill, 
however,  was  not  to  persist  for  very  long, 
the  inventive  Searchy,  himself,  devising  a 
way  to  take  up  books,  and  the  learning  to 
be  found  in  them,  entirely  to  one  side  of 
Brother  Ignatius,  Father  Cusick  and  the 
parish  of  St.  James. 

On  the  top  floor  of  the  tenement  inhab- 
ited by  the  Quins  were  the  three  small 
rooms  of  the  Levi  household.  Mr.  Levi 
sat  all  day,  and  part  of  the  night,  cross- 
legged  on  a  table,  stitching  at  coats  for  a 
Fifth  Avenue  tailor,  who  paid  about  half 
what  the  work  was  worth.  Mr.  Levi  was 
a  quiet  man.  His  one  ambition  was  that 
his  son  Jakey  acquire  all  that  the  public 
schools  could  teach.  Jakey,  head  large, 
body  weak  and  undersized,  eyes  black  as  a 
rat's  and  as  furtively  keen,  nose  curved  like 
a  scimitar,  was  of  one  mind  with  his  fa- 
ther, and  devoured  learning  as  hungrily 
as  ever  he  devoured  the  Levi's  frugal 
dinner. 

OEARCHY  had  a  passing,  though  patrcn-7 
^  izing,  acquaintance  with  Jakey,  whom 
he  sometimes  met  coming  or  going  in  Single 
Alley,  loaded  down  of  books.  The  two  had 
never  become  intimate;  for  Jakey  was  too 
weak  and  small  to  whip,  and  Searchy  de- 
clined relations  with  any  one  not  able  to 
stand  up  against  him  for  at  least  a  reputa- 
ble round  or  two. 

"Jakey's  too  little  to  take  a  punch  at," 


explained  Searchy;  "an'  so,  for  a  long  time, 
I  don't  git  to  know  him  very  well." 

Following  that  revolt  against  Brother 
Ignatius,  the  subject  of  an,  education  ran 
much  in  Searchy's  mind.  This  was  due  in 
part  to  those  revengeful  feelings  which  he 
nourished  towards  Brother  Ignatius.  He 
must  think  and  plan  blackly  concerning  the 
latter;  and,  as  incident  to  such  mental  if 
not  moral  exercises,  he  must  needs  think 
on  school  rooms  and  books. 

Also  Skinny,  driven  by  this  thorough- 
going mother  in  charge  of  the  family  strap, 
was  every  day  at  his  lessons.  His  progress, 
to  be  sure,  was  slow;  for  Skinny  possessed 
a  head  quite  as  thick  as  his  stevedore  fa- 
ther's. For  all  that,  he  in  a  book-sense 
forged  ahead ;  and  it  in  no  wise  dovetailed 
with  the  prides  of  Searchy,  that  a  follower 
and  fellow  Round  Back  should  surpass  him 
in  anything. 

HILE  in  this  uneasy  book-mood, 
Searchy  received  a  jolt  from  Father 
Cusick.  The  kindly  priest,  finding  him  at 
the  corner  of  Water  Street  one  afternoon, 
detained  him  mildly  to  put  questions. 

"Oh,  I'm  studyin'  books,  you  bet !"  re- 
turned Searchy.  His  tone  was  respectful, 
for  he  owned  some  slant  of  awe  when  it 
came  to  Father  Cusick.  "I'll  be  all  right, 
Father." 

"Where  are  you  studying?"  persisted  Fa- 
ther Cusick,  nipping  in  the  bud  Searchy's 
efforts  to  edge  away.  "Who  is  teaching 
you?" 

"Me  fren'  Cap'n  Spiker  is  teachin'  me," 
returned  Searchy  steadily — "Spiker  of  the 
tug  Mary  Ellen." 

"And  where  does  he  teach  you?"  per- 
sisted Father  Cusick.    "At  his  house?" 

"Naw;  aboard  th'  Mary  Ellen,"  returned 
Searchy  defensively.  "He  got  no  house  since 
his  boy  Billy  was  drowned — Spiker  ain't; 
he  lives  on  the  tug.  He's  got  a  map  on  one 
side  of  th'  pilot  house,  an'  teaches  me  jog- 
raphy;  an'  a  black-board  on  t'other  side, 
an'  shows  me  'rit'metic;  an'  he  hears  me 
spell,  an'  makes  me  read,  an'  is  givin'  me 
th'  whole  box  of  tricks." 

"Where  can  I  find  this  Captain  Spiker?" 

"You'se  never  could  find  him,  Father," 
said  Searchy,  with  earnestness — "never  in  a 
t'ousand  years !  The  Mary  Ellen  ties  up 
over  be  th'  Erie  Basin;  only  she's  mostly 
standin'  off  an'  on  in  th'  lower  Bay.  Spiker 
hears  me  lessons,  while  he's  workin'  in  an' 
out  wit'  a  tow.  The  Mary  Ellen  steers  so 
dead  easy,  he  only  needs  one  hand  to  put 
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her  down  or  pull  her  over,  see !  An'  that 
leaves  him  th'  other  mit  to  woik  th'  chalk 
on  th'  black-board,  or  git  busy  wit'  the 
maps.  Of  course,  w'en  it  comes  to  spellin' 
or  readin',  he  don't  need  no  hands — don't 
need  nothin'  but  his  ears." 

Searchy's  look  was  of  such  uncompromis- 
ing innocence  that  Father  Cusick,  fairly 
misled,  allowed  the  matter  to  drop.  He  re- 
flected, perhaps,  that  he  could  take  it  up 
later  when  he  would  prove  what  book 
accomplishments  had  been  acquired  by 
Searchy  in  that  pilot-house  seminary  of  the 
Mary  Ellen,  as  conducted  by  Captain 
Spiker. 

/^N  the  back  of  his  escape  from  the  in- 
quisitive  Father  Cusick,  Searchy's 
thoughts  ran  all  the  harder  upon  education. 
Under  the  several  whips  and  spurs  re- 
counted, his  mind  reverted  of  a  sudden  to 
the  studious  Jakey — with  his  books,  his 
black  eager  eyes,  curved  nose  and  thin, 
sharp,  rat-like  face. 

"W'at's  th'  matter  of  Jakey  teachin'  me?" 
ruminated  Searchy. 

The  query  was  worth  answering,  and 
Searchy  gave  himself  over  to  a  considera- 
tion of  ways  and  means.  He  weighed  the 
business  in  each  of  its  elements.  By  what 
methods  should  he  prevail  upon  Jakey?  A 
first  natural  solution  presented  itself,  in 
the  thought  of  adopting  the  strong  hand. 
To  one  of  his  stark  prowess,  what  should 
be  simpler  than  threshing  Jakey  into  com- 
pliance? He  could  give  that  young  book- 
worm his  chance  between  taking  a  beating 
and  giving  a  lesson. 

The  scheme,  however,  possessed  its  de- 
fects. Searchy  had  no  native  stomach  for 
mauling  children  smaller  than  himself.  His 
was  a  gallant  though  a  belligerent  soul,  and 
only  to  be  made  happy  by  fighting  uphill 
battles  against  odds  of  weight  and  age. 
Also,  it  would  be  better,  for  many  reasons, 
to  work  upon  Jakey's  sense  of  gratitude 
rather  than  upon  his  fears. 

"An'  I  don't  lose  nothin'  at  that,"  re- 
flected Searchy,  "for  I've  always  got  th' 
punch  as  a  hold-out.  If  he  takes  to  gittin' 
gay,  I  can  soak  him  any  time.  But  if  I 
toins  in  an'  gives  him  a  trimmin'  right  off 
th'  bat,  it'll  make  him  sore  on  me,  an'  then 
mebby  he'll  only  pretend  to  teach  me. 
He  might  give  me  th'  rinky-dink  in  forty 
ways,  an'  me  too  big  a  mutt  to  take  a 
tumble !" 

Searchy  canvassed  the  subject  from  every 
viewpoint,  and  his  best  conclusion  was  that 


soft  methods  ought  to  be  employed.  As 
most  serving  his  own  purposes,  he  would 
create  a  condition  that  should  not  alone 
invoke  Jakey's  gratitude,  but  keep  it 
alive. 

A  CCORDING  to  La  Rochefoucauld, 
*^**  gratitude  is  the  sense  of  favors  to 
come;  and,  while  Searchy  had  never  heard 
of  the  French  aphorist,  he  was  vastly  alive 
to  the  soundness  of  his  philosophy.  He 
would  win  Jakey's  reward,  then,  by  some 
mighty  service  done  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  arrange  a  future  for  that  sucking 
scholar  which  should  keep  his  grateful  re- 
gard on  edge.  His  gratitude — as  defined 
by  him  of  the  "Maxims" — ever  on  the  alert, 
it  should  prove  no  difficult  task  to  induce 
Jakey  to  give  him,  Searchy,  an  hour  or  so 
each  evening  with  the  books. 

Bull  Donavan  was  an  urchin  so  utterly 
without  his  uses,  that  even  his  father,  per- 
haps his  strongest  partizan,  would  have  been 
baffled  in  an  attempt  to  give  a  reason  for 
his  existence.  And  yet  that  same  useless 
Bull  was  to  become  of  passing  moment  to 
Searchy,  in  a  present  piling  up  of  his  des- 
tinies. Bull  was  unlike  Searchy  in  this  un- 
heroic  particular.  Whereas  Searchy  never 
beat  a  smaller  boy,  Bull,  whose  taste  for 
affrays  was  as  pronounced  as  Searchy's, 
went  the  other  way  about.  Bull  preferred 
them  small — very  small — the  smaller  the 
better. 

Jakey,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  was  an  espe- 
cial favorite  with  Bull,  when  he  had  a 
punch  to  throw  away.  Cherry  Hill  kept 
no  count  of  such  trifles,  but  Searchy,  if 
anything,  understated  the  fact  when  he 
said  that,  one  day  an  another,  "Bull  had 
walloped  Jakey  more  times  than  he's  got 
fingers  an'  toes." 

In  setting  his  trap  for  Jakey's  gratitude, 
Searchy  remembered  these  things.  He  went 
to  them  the  more  readily,  since  he  owned  no 
love  for  Bull.  When  his  mood  was  most 
tolerant,  Searchy  had  disliked  Bull.  Fol- 
lowing his  refusal  to  allow  Bull's  claim  of 
"rakers,"  in  what  treasure  trove  accrued 
that  day  when  conjointly  in  Double  Alley 
they  rummaged  old  Driscoll's  rags,  Searchy 
hated  him.  Humanity's  best  feuds  are  ever 
reserved  for  those  whose  rights  it  has  de- 
nied and  set  at  naught,  and  Searchy  was 
exceeding  human.  So  he  hated  Bull,  and 
practised  against  him  in  his  heart,  lusting 
for  a  chance  to  do  battle  against  him. 
Moreover,  Bull,  being  older  and  bigger  than 
Searchy,  was  the  latter's  natural  prey. 
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SEARCHY,  turning  Bull  and  Jakey  on 
his  wheel  of  thought,  decided  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone.  He  would  lie  in  wait ; 
and,  at  a  next  descent  by  Bull  upon  the 
weazened  Jakey — hateful  as  a  Hebrew,  al- 
luring by  virtue  of  his  little  size — he, 
Searchy,  would  rescue  the  victim.  Also,  he 
would  have  profit  of  the  situation  by  be- 
stowing upon  Bull  a  trouncing,  at  once 
heartfelt  and  complete,  and  so  feed  fat  his 
own  personal  sentiments  of  grudge. 

"But  were  you  not  afraid,''  I  asked,  when 
Searchy  related  this  adventure,  "that  Bull 
might  turn  the  tables,  and  trounce  you?" 

"Naw,"  he  returned;  "of  course,  him  be- 
in'  so  big  an'  strong,  I  knew  I'd  git  hoited 
some.  Even  a  quitter'll  fight  if  youse  cor- 
ner him,  an'  it  was  a  cinch  Bull'd  put  up 
some  kind  of  a  scrap — he'd  have  to.  Still,  I 
was  dead  sure  I  could  do  him  if  I  stayed 
an'  took  me  time.  Only,  I'd  have  to  be 
careful  an'  leery-^-Bull  bein'  so  strong,  d'ye 
see !" 

Searchy,  for  all  his  puny  years,  was  a 
war-seasoned  veteran.  Reared  where  the 
law  runs,  "Either  stay  in  the  house  or  fight," 
and  being  as  he  himself  averred,  "a  fresh- 
air  fiend,"  Searchy  had  fought  many  pain- 
ful battles.  And  so  he  had  become  cool  and 
war-wise  and  steady  and  enduring  and  sapi- 
ent of  his  hands,  and  could  block,  or  lead, 
or  stop,  or  side-step,  or  jolt,  or  hook,  or 
swing,  or  smash  with  either  hand,  in  a  way 
of  nice  dexterity  to  please  the  facetious 
bent  of  the  most  rigorous  professional. 

"^TO,  Mrs.  Quin  did  not  like  to  have 
Searchy  fight;  but — as  she  herself  put 
it — what  could  a  poor  woman  do?  She 
could  not  follow  his  wandering  steps,  the 
long  day  through,  having  Patrick  Sarsfield 
and  little  Bridget  on  her  hands.  And  so,  in 
the  end,  she  grew  used  to  Searchy's  appear- 
ance in  the  home-circle,  writh  swollen  nose, 
cut  lips,  eye  blackened,  ears  torn  and  bleed- 
ing. So  that  enough  of  these  various  feat- 
ures remained  to  base  repairs  upon,  Mrs. 
,Quin  did  not  complain,  but  bore  herself  with 
a  resigned  patience  essentially  Hibernian. 
Now  and  again,  indeed,  she  might  inquire 
whom  Searchy  had  been  fighting  with,  and 
whether  he  were  worsted  or  no;  and  her 
motherly  eye  would  light  up  as  he  told  the 
story  of  some  hard-won  victory.  Beyond 
this,  however,  she  never  went,  either  to 
commend  or  reproach,  and  was  inclined  to 
deal  with  the  business  on  the  principle  of 
least  said  soonest  mended,  an  aphorism  of 
emphasis  and  vogue  on  Cherry  Hill.  Thus 


you  will  see  that  Searchy,  as  he  laid  out  his 
campaign,  could  have  been  borne  upon  by 
no  filial  qualms.  He  was  free  to  devote  his 
undiverted  intelligence  to  the  single  design 
of  thrashing  Bull,  bearing,  to  be  sure,  in 
heedful  mind  the  great  first  incident  of 
Jakey's  gratitude,  and  how  later  it  should 
be  turned  to  work  with  books  for  his 
(Searchy's)  education. 

In  laying  the  bed-plates  of  his  proposed 
encounter  with  Bull,  and  Jakey's  rescue 
from  that  despot's  clutches,  nothing  occult 
in  the  way  of  diplomacy  was  demanded. 
The  enterprise,  in  its  initial  chapters,  should 
mean  no  more  than  just  following  Jakey 
from  his  school  to  his  home  in  Single  Alley. 
Bull  might  be  safely  left  to  do  the  rest. 

To  assist  his  scheme,  however,  and  save 
what  time  he  might,  Searchy  despatched 
Skinny  to  whisper  in  the  deluded  ear  of 
Bull  how  Jakey  had  been  heard  to  speak 
despitefully  of  him.  That  should  be  enough 
— and  was — to  set  Bull  looking  furiously 
for  his  maligner. 

CO  successful  was  Bull  in  this  work  of 
^  looking,  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  that  Skinny  told  him  of  what  ver- 
bal injuries  had  been  done  him  by  Jakey, 
and  about  the  hour  of  three,  he  waylaid  the 
offending  one  in  Frankfort  Street,  at  that 
part  known  as  the  Swamp.  Once  within 
swinging  reach,  and  uttering  no  word  of 
warning,  Bull  fell  upon  Jakey  hip  and 
thigh,  bore  him  shrieking  to  the  ground, 
and  proceeded  to  pummel  him. 

"Youse'll  go  bluffm'  'round  about  me,  will 
you,  you  little  sheeny !"  cried  Bull,  punctu- 
ating with  right  and  left  smashes. 

Jakey's  responses  went  no  further  than 
mere  screeches  and  squeaks.  They  were  all 
that  Bull  expected,  however,  so  he  in  no 
wise  repined. 

What  Bull  did  not  look  for — and  what  he 
duly  received — was  a  blow,  like  unto  the 
kick  of  a  Shetland,  which,  visiting  his  neck, 
rolled  him  off  the  recumbent  Jakey  and 
gave  that  howling  small  martyr  space  to 
rise.  The  origin  of  the  blow  was  not  for 
very  long  a  secret,  since  abreast  of  its  stun- 
ning delivery,  Bull  heard  the  voice  of 
Searchy  crying: 

"Git  off  that  kid,  you  big  Mick,  or  I'll  put 
your  nose  on  the  bum  for  fair!" 

Events  now  rushed  forward  rapidly. 
The  attack  by  Searchy  upon  Bull  had  been 
witnessed  by  a  dozen  boys,  mostly  of  a 
Round  Back  membership,  whom  the  assidui- 
ties of  Skinny  and  Piggy  had  collected  and 
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held  in  reserve  for  precisely  such  visual 
purpose.  Under  the.  stinging  circumstances, 
Bull  for  very  shame  must  fight.  Too  many 
had  seen,  too  many  would  relate  his  discom- 
fiture. The  thing  would  become  a  scandal, 
and  Bull  lose  caste  with  his  set.  Also,  to 
make  bad  worse,  complete  Bull's  shame,  and 
close  the  door  against  all  possible  escape, 
Searchy  taunted  Bull  with  numerous  biting 
remarks,  each  calculated  to  uncover  his 
cowardice  and  lay  it  before  the  eyes  of 
Cherry  Hill,  which  was  his  world. 

For  the  smart  and  the  swelling  pain  of 
that  blow,  and  the  many  other  reasons 
chronicled,  Bull  made  up  his  desperate  mind 
to  fight.  When  all  was  in,  there  still  re- 
mained those  two  years  and  twenty  pounds, 
by  which  he  was  the  superior  of  Searchy, 
and  Bull  drew  therefrom  what  comfort  and 
courage  he  might. 

CKINNY  and  Piggy,  expert  in  affairs  of 
the  amateur  ring,  quickly  settled  time 
and  place.  The  fight  should  be  within  two 
hours;  the  place  a  nook  of  rare  seclusion, 
under  one  of  the  land  arches  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge — a  spot  certain  and  well  known 
to  all. 

There  was  tacit  understanding  between 
the  boy  public  of  Cherry  Hill  and  the  blue 
constabulary  of  the  Oak  Street  station  that 
beneath  this  arch  fist  fights  of  finish  sort 
and  meant  to  settle  vexed  questions  as  to 
physical  superiorities  which  would  other- 
wise fret  the  general  mind,  might  be  pulled 
off  free  of  interference  by  the  law.  This 
franchise  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  boon 
by  the  boys,  and  they  showed  their  appre- 
ciation by  adjourning  all  fights,  without  re- 
gard to  origin  or  place  of  starting,  to  this 
same  dry  neutral  arch,  where  the  combat- 
ants might  be  sure  that  none  would  molest 
them  or  make  them  afraid. 

As  Searchy  put  it:  "It's  th'  only  place 
where  we  kids  can  fight  in  peace.  Th'  cops 
only  draw  the  line  at  us  not  croakin'  each 
other;  but,  of  course,  we  don't  want  that 
our  own  selves." 

When,  under  the  skilful  supervision  of 
Skinny  and  Piggy  the  ground  plan  of  the 
coming  fight  had  been  laid,  seconds  chosen, 
hour  set,  the  boys  separated,  a  little  coterie 
about  each  champion.  Bull  withdrew,  fum- 
ing and  frothing  like  a  berserk  to  keep  his 
courage  up,  telling  what  dire  deeds  he 
would  do.  Searchy,  whose  tastes  were  less 
flamboyant,  and  who  scorned  display,  helped 
Jakey  collect  his  scattered  books,  and  es- 
corted that  maltreated  child  to  Single  Alley 


Be  it  known,  also,  that  Jakey's  sense  of 
grateful  obligation,  as  sobbed  forth  by  him 
while  they  trudged  along,  was  all  that 
Searchy's  most  exacting  mood  could  wish. 

"Put  away  your  books  now,"  said 
Searchy,  as  he  parted  with  Jakey  at  the 
foot  of  the  tenement  stair,  "an'  be  sure  you 
come  on  time  to  the  bridge  arch  an'  see  me 
do  that  duffer." 

JAKEY,  who  had  no  sporting  blood  in  his 
veins,  would  have  stayed  at  home;  but 
Searchy  was  firmly,  sternly  set  the  other' 
way. 

"You  be  there !"  was  his  command.  "I'll 
put  Bull  out  of  business  easy.  You'll  see ! 
After  this  I  ain't  goin'  to  let  him,  nor  any 
of  them  strong  guys,  monkey  wit'  youse  at 
all."  Under  the  circumstances  Jakey  could 
do  no  less  than  promise. 

It  was  by  Searchy's  own  direction,  given 
in  advance,  that  the  fight  had  been  fixed  for 
five  o'clock.  That  would  leave  an  open 
space  of  two  hours.  Searchy,  who  knew 
that  the  task  he  had  set  himself  would 
be  both  hard  and  laborious,  was  predeter- 
mined to  devote  those  hours  of  wait  to 
thoroughly  resting  his  muscles,  that  they 
be  fresh  and  new  for  the  work  before  them. 
Therefore  he  cut  loose  from  those  admir- 
es who  had  followed  him  and  his  ward 
Jakey  as  far  as  Single  Alley,  and,  with  none 
save  the  faithful  Skinny  sought  a .  shady 
retreat  in  the  rear  of  Ganz's  junkshop. 
Once  there  he  cast  himself  flat  on  his  back, 
closed  his  eyes,  and,  with  relaxed  muscles 
and  mind  emptied  of  every  hope  or  fear  or 
thought  of  any  kind,  gave  himself  wholly 
over  to  that  enterprise  of  resting.  Skinny, 
who  sat  silently  by  his  side,  would,  in  case 
he  went  to  sleep,  see  that  he  was  aroused  in 
time  to  meet  his  engagement  with  Bull. 

CEARCHY  gave  me  the  following  picture 
^  of  that  war  beneath  the  bridge  arch. 

"It  don't  take  so  long  as  I  t'ought  it 
would;  I  puts  th'  smother  on  him  in  four 
rounds.  At  th'  foist  he  rushes  me,  tryin'  to 
git  action  on  his  weight  an'  reach.  I'm  too 
fly  for  that,  though,  an'  keeps  jabbin'  him 
wit'  me  left  an'  breakin'  ground.  He  tries 
to  go  to  a  clinch,  but  I  won't  have  that, 
neither.  As  soon  as  ever  he's  in  reach 
each  time  I  jabs  him  in  th'  nose.  The  blood 
bothers  him  some,  as  it  always  does  a  quit- 
ter, an',  w'enever  he  goes  to  wipe  it  away,  I 
steps  in  an'  soaks  him  one.  Then  he'd  rush 
me  ag'in;  an'  I'd  back  an'  jab,  back  an' 
jab,  till  he  gives  it  up.   Sure,  I  gits  it  now 
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an'  then.  He  places  his  right  on  me  jaw 
once,  an'  ag'in  on  me  ribs  over  th'  heart. 
Don't  t'ink  I  don't  feel  'em  all  right!  In 
the  thoird  round,  he  gits  lowerin'  his  guard 
— he's  tired,  d'ye  see !  At  that  I  feints  him 
wit'  me  left,  spreads  him  wide  open,  an' 
lands  a  corker  on  th'  eye.  It  toins  red  an' 
watery;  I  could  see  it'd  be  a  beaut  later  on. 
Wen  th'  round's  over,  an'  he's  in  his  corner, 
I  tips  it  off  to  Piggy — who's  at  me  back  in 
the  crowd — to  sneak  'round  and  tell  him  to 
blow  his  nose.  Say,  he's  sucker  enough  to 
do  it ;  that's  as  much  as  he  knows  !  He  falls 
for  Piggy's  steer,  blows  his  nose,  an'  sure ! 
his  lamp  closes  up  like  lightnin',  tighter 
than  a  drum.  'He'll  be  a  bad  judge  of  dis- 
tance', t'inks  I,  'now  he's  only  got  one 
peeper.'  I  riggers  it  out  right,  too.  We  gits 
together  in  the  center  a  minute  later,  an' 
there  he  is,  swingin'  as  wide  an'  wild  as  a 
guinea.  After  that  he's  easy  money.  I 
makes  a  false  motion  or  two — draws  him; 
then,  bang !  it's  all  over  but  th'  yellin' !  He 
falls  into  a  right  hook,  an'  out  goes  his  light 
for  mebby  it's  a  minute." 

"And  Jakey,"  I  asked,  "did  he  witness  the 
battle?" 

"Sure !  But  he  ain't  got  no  heart,  Jakey 
ain't.  He  cries  all  t'rough;  an'  every  time 
one  of  us  fetches  th'  other  a  punch  Jakey'd 
yelp,  same  as  if  he  stops  it  himself.  Wen 
it's  over,  I  offers  to  fight  Bull  ag'in  th'  next 
day;  but  he  don't  want  me  game. 

"  'I  got  enough,'  says  he." 

On  the  back  of  the  fight  it  appears  that 
Searchy  made  a  speech  to  the  multitude — 
which  was  great  and  enthusiastic.  He  im- 
proved the  occasion  by  serving  notice  on  all 
who  heard  that  thereafter  Jakey's  foes 
would  be  his  foes — Jakey's  wars  his  wars. 

"An'  that  goes  for  Bull  in  partic'ler,"  ob- 
served Searchy  pointedly.  "If  he  gives 
Jakey  any  guff,  I'll  trim  him ;  an'  if  he  lays 


his  mitt  on  him,  I'll  trim  twict  as  hard. 
As  for  the  balance  of  you  kids,  th'  foist  one 
who  hands  out  anyt'ing  to  Jakey  he  don't 
like,  I'll  smash  him  good  an'  plenty.  An* 
now,"  concluded  Searchy,  in  polite  dismis- 
sal of  his  audience,  "if  you  dubs  t'inks 
you've  got  your  minds  on  your  numbers, 
youse'd  better  lam";  by  which  last  Searchy 
meant  "disappear." 

TTHE  battle  of  the  bridge  arch  was 
**•  months  old  when  I  heard  the  story  of 
it,  and,  to  Jakey's  glory  be  it  printed,  in  a 
composite  glow  of  gratitude,  regard  and 
fear,  he  had  since  that  combat  been  toiling 
over  Searchy's  education  like  a  painter  over 
a  picture. 

"I'm  loinin',  too,"  said  Searchy ;  "an* 
that's  no  dream !  Jakey  says  I've  already 
got  Skinny  faded,  an'  that  in  less'n  a  year 
more  I'll  be  an  even  break  wit'  himself. 
Jakey,  as  a  teacher,  has  got  that  big  harp, 
Brother  Ignatius,  beat  a  mile!" 

Searchy  for  a  space  kept  that  relationship 
of  teacher  and  pupil,  which  had  burst  into 
being  between  himself  and  Jakey  as  the 
fruits  of  the  drubbing  bestowed  upon  Bull, 
a  profound  secret.  Skinny,  therefore,  was 
not  a  little  astonished,  and  secretly  a  good 
deal  scandalized,  when  he  came  upon  the 
pair  in  Single  Alley,  engaged  about  the  les- 
sons for  that  day.  Skinny  was  so  much 
worked  upon  by  the  spectacle  that  he  per- 
mitted his  amazement  to  appear.  Searchy 
explained  magnanimously : 

"He's  me  teacher,"  said  he,  pointing  to 
Jakey,  where  the  latter  undergrown  child 
sat  perched  upon  the  tenement  doorsteps, 
which  served  him  as  a  desk.  "Youse  can  go 
to  school  to  Brother  Ignatius,  Skinny.  For 
meself,  I'd  sooner  have  a  teacher  I  can  lick, 
than  one  who  can  lick  me.  So  I  choose 
Jakey." 


A  Really  Democratic  Government 

The  story  of  the  Australian  Government  by  William  Morris  Hughes,  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia,  will  begin  in  the  next,  the  July,  issue  of  this  Magazine.  What 
the  Democracy,  a  very  real  democracy,  of  Australia  is  doing  to  solve  the  sort  of 
problems  that  confront  us,  is  something  that  you  will  be  glad  to  know.  Austra- 
lians solve  these  problems  while  we  are  content  to  talk  about  them.  Prime  Minister ; 
Hughes  will  tell  how  Australia  has  done  and  is  doing  it.  If  you  are  at  all  inter- 
ested  in  your  Government,  Mr.  Hughes's  story  will  be  of  more  advantage  to  you 
than  anything  that  will  be  published  for  some  time.    You  can  use  it. 


By 

Albert  Otis 


ONE  soft  summer  day,  when  the  wal- 
nuts were  casting  fluttering  em- 
broideries of  light  and  shadow  over 
the  parks  and  streets  of  the  French  capital, 
and  the  rich  green  grass  had  reached  its 
height  of  vividness  in  the  lawn  stretches 
of  the  Cour  Corroussell  of  the  ancient  pal- 
ace of  the  Louvre,  a  trio  of  what  appeared 
to  be  tourists  alighted  from  a  swaying 
fiacre  before  the  entrance  to  the  great  pic- 
ture museum.  Two  of  them  seemed  more 
than  eager  to  proceed  to  the  Salon  Carre 
where  hung  the  masterpieces  of  Veronese, 
Da  Vinci,  Titian  and  many  other  world-re- 
nowned masters.  But  the  third  lagged  be- 
hind muttering  and  grumbling  as  though 
performing  a  most  unpleasant  duty. 

He  was  a  large,  florid  man  of  about  forty- 
five.  His  clothes  were  baggy  and  of  a 
loud  check.  His  cravat  was  of  a  lurid  blue- 
green  with  red  stripes;  and  his  hands 
were  adorned  with  expensive  but  illy-chosen 
rings.  A  large  diamond  shown  aggressive- 
ly from  his  shirt  front,  and  there  was  a 
feather — an  adornment  in  vogue  at  the  time 
— protruding  from  the  ribbon  of  his  hat. 
All  in  all,  he  looked  the  part  of  a  sluggish 
German  of  the  working  class,  who  had  late- 
ly come  into  a  fortune,  and  was  "doing" 
Europe. 

His  companions'  looks  served  to  accen- 
tuate the  eccentricities  of  the  other.  There 
was  a  quietness  and  good  taste  displayed  in 
their  well-fitting  and  simple  garments,  and 
they  possessed  an  undeniable  air  of  good 
breeding.  One  was  a  man  of  about  thirty, 
whose  every  movement  betrayed  his  social 
culture,  and  whose  restraint  and  delicacy  of 
feature  showed  the  man  of  inherent  re- 
finement. 


His  companion  was  a  girl,  eight  or  ten 
years  his  junior.  About  her  hung  a  sense 
of  appealing  and  happy  melancholy — a 
something  from  which  emanated  affection 
and  tenderness,  a  potent  charm  of  both  ap- 
pearance and  character.  Her  hair  was  as 
black  and  alive  as  a  starling's  wing;  and 
her  eyes,  bright  from  beneath  long  lashes, 
had  a  vitality  and  alertness  seldom  seen 
in  brunettes. 

HPHIS  girl  was  Lilly  Franklin,  nee  Dinan, 
wife  of  Harry  Franklin,  who  was  one 
of  the  cleverest,  "squarest"  and  most  intelli- 
gent crooks  then  operating.  The  heavy 
man  of  German  appearance  was  Red  Bern- 
heim,  a  New  York  Jew,  erstwhile  leader  of 
a  band  of  organized  crooks,  but  now  the 
devoted  and  ardent  admirer  of  Harry 
Franklin,  as  well  as  his  absolutely  reliable 
henchman. 

The  three  went  slowly  through  the  long 
gallery,  down  the  short  flight  of  steps  into 
the  Rubens  rooms,  then  back  through  the 
galleries  of  the  French  school,  and  at  last 
stood  once  again  in  the  Salon  Carre,  tired 
and  satiated  with  art  for  the  day. 

There  were  few  visitors  about  at  the 
time,  it  being  an  admission  day,  and  the 
trio  strolled  about  looking  at  the  copies  of 
the  hung,  work  being  made  by  the  students. 
They  were  astonished  at  the  exactitude  of 
the  imitative  work  and  watched  the  busy 
students  with  intense  interest.  They  were 
particularly  wonder-struck  when  they 
stopped  in  front  of  Da  Vinci's  "Gioconda" 
and  saw  a  picture,  nearly  finished,  which 
in  every  detail,  down  to  the  very  cracks 
in  the  paint,  the  tint  and  drawing,  was  a 
perfect  duplicate  of  the  original.    In  si- 
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lence  they  marveled  for  some  time  at  the 
closeness  of  the  work  and  at  the  infinite 
patience  with  which  the  student  lay  in  the 
details.  Then  Red,  bursting  forth  at  last, 
fairly  cried: 

"There  you  are !  D'you  see  ?  Do  you 
fine  art  lovers  think  you  could  tell  one 
from  the  other?  If  not,  which  is  the  best? 
I'm  asking  you:  which  is  the  best — the 
work  of  the  old  gink  what  made  that 
one?" — pointing  to  the  wall — "or  the  guy 
what's  putting  the  finishing  strokes  on 
this  one?" — indicating  the  one  on  the 
easel. 

Red  laughed  triumphantly  and  turned 
away  while  Harry  Franklin  stood  in  deep 
thought.  Lilly  looked  up  anxiously  into  his 
eyes,  her  arm  through  his.  His  mind  was 
not  altogether  on  art,  however.  He  was 
thinking  of  a  subject  more  relative  to  his 
wife's  and  his  own  welfare.  He  stood  per- 
haps five  minutes  thus,  unseeing.  Then  he 
turned  to  Red  Bernheim. 

O  you  know,"  he  commented,  "that  pic- 
^  ture  of  Leonardo's  is  one  of  the  most 
talked-of  paintings  in  the  world?  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  valuable  works 
of  art  in  existence,  for  it  has  a  tremendous 
sentimental  interest,  as  well  as  an  artistic 
one.  There  isn't  a  great  collector  in  the 
world  who  wouldn't  give  his  last  dollar 
for  it.  If  we  owned  that,  Red,  we 
could  live  in  luxury  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives." 

"Sure !"  agreed  the  other.  "The  same 
goes  about  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Let's  slip  up 
New  York  harbor  some  night  and  run 
away  with  it." 

Franklin  ignored  his  partner's  good-na- 
tured sarcasm,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
Louvre  without  a  word,  Lilly  and  Red  fol- 
lowing him.  He  called  a  taxicab,  and  the 
three  climbed  in  and  were  driven  to  their 
apartments  in  the  Hotel  Lutitia  on  the 
Boulevard  Raspail. 

For  a  while  Harry  sat  in  thought.  Then 
he  turned  to  Lilly. 

"How's  your  French,  kid?"  he  asked. 
"Do  you  find  you  still  remember  your  na- 
tive tongue  after  all  your  years  in 
America  ?" 

"Oh,  I  get  along  like  a  Parisienne,"  the 
girl  replied  proudly.  "Mother  and  father 
always  used  to  make  me  talk  in  French. 
My  accent's  fine.  All  I  need  is  to  pick 
up  some  of  the  current  slang — then  no  one 
would  know  I'd  ever  left  France." 

"Good!"  commented  Harry,  kissing  her. 


"Now  brush  up  on  your  slang.   You'll  need 
it." 

Red  rubbed  his   hands  together  He 
scented  a  new  adventure. 

A  WEEK  later  Henry  E.  Ostrander  was 
*^*"  surprised  from  a  sound  slumber  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  an  urgent 
call  on  the  telephone  in  his  luxurious  rooms 
at  the  Grand  Hotel.  At  first  he  was  for  let- 
ting it  ring.  His  head  still  ached  from 
the  champagne  and  dancing  of  the  night 
before  when,  in  company  of  two  friends 
and  a  guide,  he  had  attempted  to  exhaust 
the  ribald  pleasures  of  Montmartre.  But 
the  ringing  was  so  persistent  that  at  last  he 
arose  to  stop  it.  He  jerked  down  the  re- 
ceiver angrily  and  grunted  "Hello."  A 
voice,  vibrant  and  masculine,  asked  if  he 
were  the  Mr.  Ostrander  whose  fame  was 
world-wide  as  a  picture  collector.  He  an- 
swered affirmatively  in  a  curt  voice,  and 
was  about  to  cut  off  his  unknown  inquisitor 
when  what  he  heard  made  him  change  his 
mind.  His  tone  altered  and  he  consented  to 
a  rendezvous  with  the  stranger  for  twelve 
o'clock. 

At  the  appointed  hour  he  met  Harry 
Franklin  on  the  enclosed  veranda  at  the 
rear  of  the  hotel.  The  two  men  shook 
hands  and  sat  down.  No  time  was  lost  in 
preliminaries.  Franklin  told  him  immedi- 
ately and  in  a  business-like  way  that  he 
could  secure  the  greatest  picture  in  Paris 
for  the  other's  collection  if  he,  Ostrander, 
would  pay  the  price  and  see  to  its  shipment 
out  of  the  country.  The  millionaire  was 
eager  to  know  what  work  it  was,  hoping  it 
might  be  some  small  canvas  from  a  private 
collection.  He  was  ready  to  pay  liberally 
for  such  a  work.  He  was  in  Europe 
at  the  time  hoping  to  pick  up  something 
valuable. 

In  his  collection  were  many  ill-gotten 
works.  There  was  a  Gothic  angel  from 
the  Cathedral  at  Rouen,  an  altar  piece  from 
Notre  Dame,  a  very  old  prie-Dieu  from 
Milan,  and  many  smaller  works,  each  repre- 
senting a  sacrilege  committed  by  one  of  n 
those  bands  of  thieves  who  are  organized 
for  the  one  purpose  of  stealing  objets  d'art 
from  public  and  private  collections,  only  to  11 
sell  them  to  avid  and  unscrupulous  col- 
lectors who  care  more  for  the  object  than 
for  a  clear  conscience.  Ostrander  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  leaders  of  several  such 
bands,  and  had  made  purchases  through  d 
them.  He  knew  they  were  fearless  and 
daring,  but  he  was  carried  wholly  off  his 
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feet  when  Franklin  announced  his  inten- 
tion. 

"I  shall  steal  the  'Mona  Lisa'  of  Da  Vinci 
and  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder !" 

TF  Franklin  had  said  he  was  to  steal  the 
M-  Venus  of  Milo  or  Napoleon's  tomb  itself, 
he  would  scarcely  have  made  more  of  an 
impression.  Ostrander  nearly  fell  from  his 
chair:  his  eyes  bulged  from  his  head.  The 
enormity  of  the  deed! 

"Man,  you're  raving  crazy !"  he  managed 
to  say  at  last.  "What  kind  of  a  fool  are 
you,  anyway?  Don't  you  know  that,  besides 
being  priceless,  that  work  stands  supreme 
as  the  best  preserved  example  of  Italian 
art?"  Then  he  smiled.  The  thing  was 
preposterous.  "Say,  don't  joke  about  such 
things.  Come  down  to  earth."  Then  he 
asked  more  calmly :  "What's  your  proposi- 
tion?" 

"I  have  told  you,  Mr.  Ostrander,"  Frank- 
lin returned  quietly,  "I  intend  to  steal  the 
'Mona  Lisa,'  and  if  you  don't  care  to  make 
a  bid,  I  shall  say  good-day." 

Ostrander  raised  his  hand. 

"Wait !"  he  said.  "Let  me  think  a  minute." 

Franklin  resumed  his  seat. 

The  great  collector  was  trembling 
slightly. 

"My  God!"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  to  him- 
self. "If  I  really  thought  I  could  get  the 
'Mona  Lisa' — to  have  it  for  my  own,  per- 
sonally, privately!"  He  gloated  over  the 
thought.  "But  it's  incredible — utterly  pre- 
posterous !  It  can't  be  done."  He  looked 
at  Franklin  sharply.  He  suspected  some 
hoax. 

The  other  defined  his  suspicions,  and 
smiled. 

"You  need  not  pay  one  cent  till  you  are 
satisfied — till  the  picture  is  in  your  hands," 
he  said.  "You  will  know  it  has  been  stolen 
some  time  before  I  will  present  you  with 
it." 

"You  fellows  are  slick,"  Ostrander  ad- 
mitted. "You've  gotten  me  things  before 
I  didn't  think  possible.  .  .  .  But  this— — " 
He  whistled,  and  strode  up  and  down  ex- 
citedly. "It  would  be  the  great  scandal  of 
the  century !" 

"Do  you  want  the  picture?"  the  younger 
man  asked,  rising  and  putting  on  his  hat. 

"Sit  down — sit  down!"  Ostrander  urged. 
"Let's  talk  the  matter  over." 

HpHE  conversation  was  resumed  on  a 
A   business  basis.    Fifteen -minutes  later 
Franklin  departed  after  having  secured  an 


offer  which  meant  riches  if  he  would  deliver 
the  picture  to  Ostrander  before  a  certain 
date. 

Ostrander,  however,  did  not  expect  to  get 
it.  The  idea  was  too  fantastic.  Steal  the 
"Mona  Lisa!"  Impossible!  The  dream  of 
a  crazy  man !"  The  man  must  be  drunk  to 
hold  the  belief  that  he  could  outwit  the 
police  of  the  world. 

"Well,  anyway,"  he  mused,  "the  picture 
is  priceless,  worth  millions,  ungettable:  and 
the  sum  I  offered  would  be  indeed  small  if 
I  really  got  possession  of  this  famous  mas- 
terpiece." 

Chuckling,  he  strolled  out  upon  the  Boule- 
vard and  took  a  seat  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Cafe  de  la  Paix. 

Every  one  interested  in  art  who  has  been 
fo  Paris  knows  that  the  picture  museum  of 
the  Louvre  is  closed  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  morning  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing and  dusting  the  statuary,  pictures, 
frames,  cases  and  floors.  Early  on  these 
two  mornings  are  to  be  seen  groups  of  men 
and  women  going  into  the  small  entrances 
which  lead,  by  devious  and  dark,  narrow 
stone  stairways,  to  the  big,  light  galleries 
above. 

The  Monday  after  Franklin's  talk  with 
Ostrander,  Lilly,  dressed  in  the  manner  of 
the  other  workers  and  carrying  a  bundle  in 
which  were  threads,  fine  wire,  savon  noir 
and  rags  (all  for  cleaning)  entered  the 
Louvre  with  the  others.  It  had  not  been 
an  easy  task  for  her  to  secure  employment. 
It  had  first  been  necessary  to  find  out  who 
was  the  head  of  the  cleaning  squad.  Later 
Lilly  was  brought  to  his  notice;  and  then, 
by  her  charming  ways  and  intimate  beauty, 
she  ingratiated  herself  in  his  good  graces 
in  a  manner  he  could  not  resist.  She  had 
taken  a  room  in  the  boarding  house  where 
he  lived,  and  had  made  it  a  point  to  be 
constantly  passing  him  in  the  hall  with  a 
smile.  After  he  had  spoken  to  her  once 
she  felt  assured  of  obtaining  her  end. 

TPO-DAY  was  her  first  chance;  and  the 
man  who  employed  her,  himself  a 
workman  and  one  of  the  museum  guards, 
was  on  the  point  of  acknowledging  to  him- 
self that  she  was  a  very  desirable  and 
charming  young  woman  to  know.  But  on 
this  particular  day  she  kept  him  at  a  dis- 
tance and  worked  hard — so  hard,  in  fact, 
that  her  heretofore  well-kept  and  dainty 
hands  became  red  and  blistered.  The  man, 
however,  hovered  about  her,  joking  and 
laughing;  but  she,  though  seeming  to  enter 
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whole-heartedly  into  the  innocent  fun,  was, 
in  reality,  making  mental  notes  of  the  con- 
ditions which  obtained  in  the  gallery  on 
closed  days. 

She  noted  that  there  was  no  formality 
necessary  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  many 
rooms.  The  restorers  and  workmen  were 
continually  coming  and  going  unchallenged 
through  this  storehouse  of  treasures,  as 
freely  as  if  there  was  not  a  thing  of  value 
to  tempt  them.  Often  whole  rooms  were 
left  entirely  unguarded  for  as  long  as  ten 
minutes  at  a  time. 

At  noon  she  departed,  happy  in  her 
knowledge,  to  report  to  Harry  every  detail 
of  what  she  had  seen.  He  was  greatly 
pleased.  He  gave  her  some  further  instruc- 
tions, and  sent  her  back  to  her  lodgings. 

The  following  Monday  was  the  day  fixed 
upon  for  the  coup.  The  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  appalled  Red  Bernheim  and 
Lilly.  Though  outwardly  calm,  Lilly  at 
heart  was  in  a  terrible  panic  of  fear,  not 
so  much  for  herself,  as  for  Harry,  whose 
love  and  companionship  had  made  of  her 
an  ideal  wife  and  had  raised  her  from  the 
dregs  of  the  underworld  to  what  seemed  to 
her  a  paradise. 

Harry  himself  was  not  so  easy  in  his 
mind  as  he  had  been  on  other  occasions.  A 
certain  restlessness  could  be  noted  in  his 
actions.  The  worry  he  was  undergoing 
showed  in  an  occasional  slight  drawing  of 
his  features.  It  was  to  be  the  big  "job"  of 
his  life.  Indeed,  he  was  half  inclined  to 
promise  himself  he  would  settle  down  and 
live  quietly  if  he  carried  it  through  suc- 
cessfully. 

HPO  Red,  Harry  seemed  to  have  gone  back 
on  his  original  ideas  of  taking  money 
only  from  those  who  richly  deserved  a  les- 
son. 

"What  do  you  call  this?"  he  would  ask 
sarcastically.  "Is  there  some  ethical  reason 
for  lifting  the  dame  from  this  here  nation 
to  America?  Don't  tell  me  you're  as  patri- 
otic as  that !  It's  just  what  I  tole  you  be- 
fore :  when  the  big  money  calls,  those  who 
can,  goes  !  But  I'm  fer  letting  it  slip  by. 
It's  too  much  chance.  It  can't  be  done;  and 
you  know  what  these  here  wrist-watch 
frog-eaters'll  do  to  us  if  we're  caught. 
Stealin'  the  Monny  Lisy  !  Gosh  !  I'd  rather 
rob  the  Turks  or  the  Japs  than  these  boys. 
They're  small,  but  they're  cute.  You  never 
know  what  they've  got  up  their  sleeve. 
.    .    .    What  do  you  say?" 

"You  know  I  never  give  up  a  thing  I 


have  started  to  do,  Red,"  Franklin  would 
answer.  "And  as  for  your  jibes  about  my 
waning  principles — well,  I  shall  answer  for 
them  later.  Besides,  there  is  a  very  good 
reason  why  France  should  lose  many  of 
her  treasures.  You  are,  perhaps,  not  aware 
that  the  great  Napoleon  carried  about  in 
the  wake  of  his  armies  art  experts  who 
saw  to  the  selecting  and  shipment  to  Paris 
of  the  great  art  works  of  his  conquered 
territories.  .  .  .  This  was  eminently 
evil — not  morally,  understand,  but  artistic- 
ally. Those  countries  that  can  produce  no 
art,  deserve  none.  Napoleon  had  a  right  to 
despoil  his  enemies  of  money  and  goods; 
but  the  thought  and  flower  of  a  nation 
should  be  inviolate.  His  divinity  I  could 
question  on  many  points.  At  present  I 
must  ask  you,  for  your  own  good,  to  be 
patient.  Mourn  my  loss  of  self-respect  if 
you  will,  but  never  believe  that  any  one 
can  make  of  me  a  man  who  gives  up  the 
fight." 

And  this  was  all  Red  could  extract  from 
the  admired  partner  who  had  made  him 
rich  through  the  play  of  his  nimble  wit. 

"As  I  have  told  you  before,  Red,"  Frank- 
lin philosophized,  "men  who  can  swindle 
and  steal  in  such  a  way  that  the  law  is  pow- 
erless to  punish  them,  deserve  punishment 
even  more  than  smaller  and  less  subtle 
offenders.  The  judges  on  the  bench  re- 
ceive a  salary  for  dealing  out  justice,  do 
they  not?  Very  well.  I  have  appointed 
myself  a  judge  superior  to  the  men  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  handle  cases  beyond 
their  scope — insidious  and  dastardly  cases 
whose  gangrene  honeycombs  the  social  fab- 
ric. Why  should  I  not  receive  a  living? 
My  efforts  are  bent  to  punish  the  guilty 
and  to  attain  happiness  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Would  that  I  could  train  others  to 
the  task!" 

HPHE  time  passed  more  than  slowly,  but 
finally  the  great  day  arrived.  There 
was  little  sleep  in  that  household  the  night 
before,  but  early  Lilly  was  on  her  way 
across  the  river  from  the  Rive  Gauche,  on 
the  top  of  the  omnibus.  With  her  was  her 
ardent  admirer — the  Louvre  guard — who 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  pinch  her  cheek  while 
she  was  looking  the  other  way. 

As  she  began  her  duties  she  thought  once 
more  carefully  over  her  plans.  The  min- 
utes dragged  while  she  had  to  conjole  the 
workman  and  keep  him  about  her.  As  the 
clock  neared  eleven  she  let  him  become 
more  familiar.    She  brushed  against  him 
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coquettishly,  put  her  face  close  to  his,  and 
playfully  pushed  him  about.  All  the  time 
her  heart  was  beating  like  a  trip  hammer. 
As  the  minutes  rolled  by  she  began  to 
loathe  this  creature  whom  she  had  to  de- 
ceive. All  her  love  for  Harry  came  up 
to  choke  her  and  to  moisten  her  eyes;  and 
it  was  an  herculean  task  to  laugh  and  sing 
under  the  circumstances. 

At  five  minutes  of  the  hour  she  stopped, 
and  said  with  an  exaggerated  seriousness 
which  made  her  companion  thrill: 

"You  say  you  love  me,  don't  you?  How 
do  I  know  if  you  tell  the  truth?  You've 
never  even  kissed  me." 

Then  springing  lightly  to  her  feet,  she 
tripped  across  the  room,  laughing  aloud. 
The  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  a  large  smile 
on  his  heavy  face,  and  ran  after  her. 

"If  that's  all  the  proof  you  want,"  he 
exclaimed,  "you  shall  have  it  now,  petite 
mo  m  e !" 

SHE  easily  eluded  his  arms  until  her 
watch  pointed  to  one  minute  of  the 
hour.  When  the  great  clock  outside  sound- 
ed eleven,  she  ran  between  two  long  cur- 
tains in  a  passage  that  led  to  another  gal- 
lery'. This  passage  was  where  old  frames 
and  students'  easels  and  copies  were  kept, 
and  it  was  always  empty.  Here  she  led  him 
a  merry  chase  about  the  table  until  she  was 
out  of  breath.  At  last  he  caught  her  and 
put  his  arms  about  her,  she  struggling  and 
on  the  point  of  tears  all  the  time.  The 
tears  he  took  for  surrender,  little  dream- 
ing they  were  for  worry  for  another  man 
to  whom  her  very  life  would  have  been 
willingly  given.  She  was  very  tired  now, 
and  putting  on  a  serious  face,  she  pushed 
him  away,  saying: 

"Listen,  Auguste,  they'll  miss  us  out 
here,  and  you  see  you  can't  get  a  kiss  un- 
less I  want  you  to.  So  promise  me  only  to 
take  one — and  it's  yours.  But  lie  to  me, 
and  I  swear  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again." 

The  man  laughed  and  promised,  for  a 
given  kiss  in  France  would  mean  that  she 
loved  him.  She  patted  his  cheek  tenderly, 
and  at  last  let  him  lean  down  and  kiss  her 
forehead.    .    .  . 

In  the  meantime  much  had  happened. 
As  these  two  left  the  room,  a  small  door 
at  the  rear  had  been  noiselessly  opened  and 
a  workman,  with  the  blouse  of  a  plasterer, 
a  dark  head  of  long  hair  and  a  black  mus- 
tache, had  come  in  quickly.  With  him  he 
carried  a  large  cloth  and  a  screwdriver. 
Hastening  across  the   room  he  quickly 


jerked  the  frame  of  the  "Mona  Lisa"  from 
the  wall.  Next,  he  loosened  the  nails  which 
held  it  in  place,  and,  covering  it  with  the 
cloth,  ran  out  of  the  same  little  door  through 
which  he  had  come,  and  disappeared.  He 
jumped  into  a  waiting  machine,  which 
straightway  sped  from  the  grounds  and 
across  the  bridge.  At  last  it  stopped,  and 
its  occupant  alighted  and  was  soon  lost  in 
the  crowd  of  the  Rue  du  Bac. 

The  machine  had  already  left  the  Mu- 
seum door .  with  its  sacred  prize  before 
Lilly  let  her  pretended  admirer  come  back, 
and  it  was  ten  minutes  before  they  were 
back  in  the  Salle  Carre.  The  "Mona  Lisa" 
is  not  a  large  picture,  and  its  absence  was 
not  discovered.  The  workmen  and  guards 
were  all  too  busy  in  their  preparations  for 
going  home. 

T  ILLY  was  trembling  violently  as  she 
walked  out  of  the  door  with  the  other 
cleaners.  Her  knees  were  shaking  so  that 
she  could  scarcely  stand;  and  her  face  was 
very  pale.  She  had  eluded  her  would-be 
lover:  when  he  had  gone  to  secure  his  hat 
and  coat,  she  had  hurried  away.  Once  in 
the  street,  she  almost  ran  to  the  Metro 
station.  When  she  was  seated,  she  burst 
out  crying  from  sheer  reaction,  and  the 
subway  guard  took  it  upon  himself  to  com- 
fort her. 

Lilly  alighted  at  the  Gare  Montparnasse. 
There  Red  awaited  her.  She  quickly 
changed  her  clothes,  which  were  awaiting 
her  under  the  seat,  and  was  driven  to  the 
hotel.  She  found  Harry  indolently  smok- 
ing a  cigarette  with  a  sage  smile  on  his 
face,  and  threw  herself,  sobbing,  into  his 
ready  arms. 

"When  do  we  leave,  Harry?"  she  asked. 
"Soon?  .  .  .  When  will  you  see  Os- 
trander?  Is  everything  all  right?  .  .  . 
What  will  happen  when  they  discover  that 
the  picture's  gone?  They're  sure  to  notice 
it  to-morrow.  .  .  .  Oh,  Harry,  I  was  so 
afraid  you'd  get  caught.  Tell  me  how  you 
did  it." 

Franklin  answered  all  her  questions  and 
soothed  her  as  best  he  could,  admonishing 
her  that  all  was  not  over  yet  and  that  some 
still  very  risky  work  was  still  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

Red  strolled  in  and  grasped  Harry's 
hand.  - 

"I'll  hand  it  to  you  again,  Harry.  You're 
there!  Where's  the  money?  Have  you 
got  the  cash?" 

"No."   Franklin  smiled.   "I  have  neither 
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the  picture  nor  the  cash.  We'll  have  to 
give  Ostrander  a  day  or  two  to  be  suffi- 
ciently pleased  with  the  excitement  which 
will  start  to-morrow.  We  must  make  him 
feel  that  he  is  getting  his  money's  worth. 
It's  a  big  price  he's  paying,  and  he  could 
hold  me  up  easily  if  he  wanted  to  lose  the 
picture.  The  picture,  by  the  way,  I  left  in 
the  tool  box  of  the  machine.  Under  the 
circumstances  that  is  about  the  safest  place. 
An  auto  is  also  about  the  safest  place  for 
a  money  transaction  when  you  want  to  be 
sure  nobody  is  listening.  It  is  also  a  good 
trunk  for  the  smuggling  of  contraband 
goods  to  a  foreign  country.  .  .  .  Let  me 
see,  we  rented  the  machine  by  the  week. 
I'm  afraid  we're  going  to  be  obliged  to  pay 
a  large  price  for  it,  because  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  it  will  have  to  be  wrecked." 

HPHE  next  morning,  August  the  twenty- 
second,  191 1,  the  storm  broke  forth. 
The  theft  of  Da  Vinci's  great  masterpiece 
was  discovered  by  one  of  the  guards.  In 
an  hour  the  newsboys  were  dashing  up  the 
boulevards  crying  the  extras  at  the  top  of 
their  voices.  Paris  went  nearly  insane. 
Every  one  ceased  their  duties  to  discuss  the 
great  tragedy.  The  city  was  hysterical 
with  excitement.  All  the  officials  were 
blaming*  the  curator,  Dujardin  Beau- 
metz,  who,  in  turn,  was  blaming  the  ad- 
ministration for  not  supplying  him  with 
sufficient  guards.  Investigations  were 
called.  Recriminations  were  hurled  back 
and  forth.  The  police  announced  clues, 
and  the  papers  teemed  with  interviews  and 
explanations.  But  despite  the  uproar  and 
confusion  of  the  entire  capital,  every  one 
felt  that  the  picture  would  be  returned  or 
found  very  soon.  One  impression  which 
gained  considerable  headway  was  that  some 
accident  had  befallen  it,  which  the  govern.- 
ment  was  endeavoring  to  hush  up  by  say- 
ing it  was  lost. 

The  next  morning — Wednesday — Ostran- 
der did  not  keep  the  telephone  ringing  so 
long  as  on  the  first  occasion,  when  Frank- 
lin called  up.  A  proud  and  self-satisfied 
smile  lit  up  his  features  as  Harry's  name 
was  announced.  He  hurried  down  stairs 
immediately. 

The  two  men  shook  hands  and  retired  to 
a  secluded  corner  of  the  American  bar. 

"You  did  it,  man!"  exclaimed  the  col- 
lector in  an  awed  voice.  "By  God,  you're 
a  wonder!  Left  no  clue,  and  fooled  'em 
all!  .  .  .  Well,  I'm  ready  with  my  end. 
When  can  I  get  hold  of  it?" 
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"Mr.  Ostrander,  here  is  my  advice," 
Harry  answered.  "You  know  the  difficulty 
of  the  American  port  authorities.  The  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  buy  the  machine  which  I'll 
point -out  to  you;  then  ship  it  at  once  to 
your  home  in  New  York.  The  picture  will 
be  in  the  tool  box  carefully  wrapped  up 
and  concealed.  In  order  to  buy  the  ma- 
chine without  the  painting  being  discov- 
ered, we'll  pretend  to  wreck  it,  and  I'll  go 
and  pay  the  claim.  You  know,  if  you  pur- 
chased it  in  the  ordinary  way  some  sales- 
man might  open  the  tool  box  by  way  of 
demonstration;  and  again,  suspicion  might 
be  aroused.  .  .  .  The  car  is  below.  If 
you'll  come  for  a  ride,  we'll  have  a  look." 

rTTHAT  night  Franklin  took  the  machine 
**•  out  by  himself,  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing returned  with  it  to  the  hotel.  He  left 
his  car  at  the  door,  went  to  the  owner's  and, 
after  telling  of  the  imaginative  accident, 
bought  the  car  and  brought  away  a  bill  of 
sale. 

He  lost  no  time  in  going  to  Ostrander  to 
collect.  That  man,  still  suspicious,  de- 
manded to  see  that  the  picture  was  still  in 
the  car  before  paying.  After  another  long 
drive  and  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  master- 
piece in  the  early  light  »i  dawn,  they  re- 
turned in  time  for  the  bank  opening.  A 
half  hour  later  Franklin  and  Red  were 
traversing  the  Pont  St.  Michel  with  over 
$150,000  in  American  bank-notes  safely 
tucked  away  in  their  wallets.  Ostrander 
was  elated  over  his  possession  of  the  stolen 
picture  and  the  bill  of  sale  of  the  automo- 
bile. He  kept  his  eye  on  the  machine  un- 
til it  was  safely  under  way  for  Calais,  from 
where  it  would  be  put  aboard  a  fast  boat 
for  America. 

That  night  Franklin,  Lilly  and  Red  took 
the  train  for  Florence  by  way  of  Marseilles 
and  Milan — happy  to  be  free  of  the  encum- 
brance of  the  dangerous  art  treasure  and 
rejoicing  in  their  possession  of  a  new  for- 
tune. 

Once  in  Florence  the  warm  and  balmy 
air  of  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world 
made  dreamers  of  them  all.  They  settled 
down  for  a  well-deserved  rest  on  a  high  hill 
overlooking  the  Arno  in  a  villa  surrounded 
by  flowers  and  tall  cypress  trees.  There 
the  days  flew  by  as  though  on  magic  wings. 
Even  Red  forgot  his  lust  for  gold  and 
seemed  to  become  part  of  that  wonderful 
southland. 

Every  day  or  so  they  would  hear  echoes 
of  that  famous  theft,  and  at  sight  of  these 
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bits  of  news  or  new  clues  Franklin  would 
smile,  and  Red  would  gloat  over  the  fact 
that  the  largest  amount  they  had  ever  made 
was  a  downright  steal  and  not  an  idealized 
lesson  in  decency  for  the  benefit  of  some 
erring  brother.  He  had  always  scoffed  at 
Franklin's  idealism;  and  now  he  felt  that 
in  some  way  he  had  won  a  sort  of  immoral 
victory  over  his  partner. 

"^TEARLY  three  years  of  pure  happiness 
passed  thus,  and  the  memory  of  that 
thrilling  day  in  Paris  had  nearly  faded  from 
their  minds  when  one  day  a  bellowing  and 
stamping  was  heard  on  the  walk  leading 
to  their  little  house.  Red  Bernheim,  scar- 
let in  the  face,  rushed  in,  waving  a  paper. 

"Look  here !"  he  cried  angrily.  "What 
in  hell  does  this  mean?  .  .  .  Read! 
The  "Mona  Lisa"  restored  to  its  place  on 
the  walls  of  the  Louvre.  Thief  a  patriotic 
madman,  caught  at  Milan.  His  name  is 
Vincenzia  Perugia.  Says  he  stole  it  to  re- 
store it  to  the  Italian  Government.' " 

And  Red  went  on  to  tell  how  this  Italian, 
imbued  with  zeal,  becoming  depressed  over 
the  thought  of  the  great  Napoleon's  van- 
dalism while  in  Italy,  walked  into  the  gallery 
one  day,  took  the  masterpiece  and  escaped. 

"Well,  Red,  what's  the  matter  ?"  he  asked 
pleasantly.  "All  is  well;  the  picture  has 
been  restored  to  its  rightful  owners." 

"What's  that!"  shrieked  Red.  "How 
about  Ostrander?  Did  he  give  it  back 
again?  .  .  .  Say,  Harry,  let's  have  the 
dope." 

"Sit  down,  Red,  and  I'll  give  you  the 
story."  Franklin  was  grinning.  "Ostran- 
der had  the  picture.  He  only  saw  it  once 
in  his  life,  and  that  was  the  day  you  drove 
us  to  Robeson.  The  next  drive  was,  if  you 
remember,  made  in  the  early  morning,  and 
his  view  was  not  as  microscopic  as  it  might 
have  been.  You  may  well  wonder  how  I 
avoided  giving  it  to  him.  .  .  .  Well,  you 
remember  the  day  we  arrived  in  Paris  and 
saw  that  poor  fellow  copying  the  picture? 
You  tried  to  kid  me  about  the  duplicate's 
perfection.    Well,  I  bought  that  finished 


copy,  and  it  was  that  copy,  which  cost  me 
three  hundred  francs,  which  I.  sold  to  Os-  , 
trander  for  $150,000.  I  did  leave  it  in  the 
tool  box  until  the  old  scoundrel  had  seen 
it.  But  when  I- took  out  the  car  the  same 
night  I  changed  the  copy  for  the  original, 
bought  a  trunk  on  my  way  home,  nailed  the 
original  in  the  bottom,  and  checked  it  at 
the  Gare  de  Lyons.  Ostrander  bought  a 
machine  in  which  to ■  smuggle  a  copy  to 
America !"  Harry  laughed. 

T  BROUGHT  the  original  here  to  Flor- 
ence.  As  you  see,  I  could  have  deprived 
the  French  nation — the  most  capable  of  ap- 
preciating and  loving  art — of  that  picture. 
But  I  didn't  want  to.  Six  weeks  ago  I 
hired  a  reliable  Milanese  to  take  the  picture 
back  and  clumsily  expose  the  shape  and 
size  to  some  custom  house  man  so  he  would 
be  detected.  Of  course,  I  paid  the  man  well 
for  taking  the  chances.  .  .  .  Just  as  I 
thought,  the  beau  geste  is  highly  appreciated 
by  the  French;  and  this  man's  story  of 
taking  the  work  as  an  act  of  patriotism 
will  set  him  free  in  Italy  and  be  indulgent- 
ly regarded  by  the  French.  He  has  done 
his  work  well." 

He  paused  a  moment.  Then  he  went  on : 
"Every  one,  I  believe,  is  happy.  We  our- 
selves have  no  complaint  to  make,  nor  has 
M.  Dujardin  Beaumetz,  the  curator  of  the 
Louvre.  My  man  will  be  well  paid,  and,  as 
I  see  it,  every  one  but  Ostrander  has  been 
squarely  treated.  For  him  I  have  little 
sympathy.  He  is  a  thief  by  nature.  He 
would  hide  a  transcendent  piece  of  art  from 
the  eyes  of  the  deserving  in.  order  to  grati- 
fy his  own  vanity  by  hanging  it  in  a  dark 
gallery.  The  lesson  I  have  given  him 
is  " 

"Oh,  Hell !"  growled  Red,  casting  an  in- 
dignant look  over  his  shoulder,  and  stamp- 
ing out  of  the  room. 

Lilly  snuggled  close  to  her  husband;  and 
Franklin  looked  after  the  retreating  form 
of  Bernstein  with  a  facial  expression  some- 
what akin  to  the  "Mona  Lisa's"  enigmatic 
smile. 
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Wfiiarton  Barlfeer 


In  the  last  Pearson's  was  published  the  inside  history  of  how  a  man,  still  liv- 
ing, made  Garfield  President  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  account  of  how  he 
nearly  made  a  second.  Wharton  Barker,  of  Philadelphia,  banker  and  publicist, 
is  the  man.  These  articles  should  make  interesting  reading  to  those  who  believe 
the  people  of  the  United  States  choose  their  Presidents.  They  do  not  choose  their 
Presidents.  Perhaps  in  thirty  or  forty  years  we  may  learn  how  some  of  the  more 
recent  Presidents  reached  the  White  House.  But  inside  history  of  that  sort  does 
not  reach  the  people  quickly.  After  Mr,  Wilson  was  elected,  he  said  that  the 
Presidents  should  be  chosen  by  the  direct  will  of  the  people.  He  declared  that  there 
ought  never  tq  be  another  nominating  convention.  He  has  not  said  anything 
about  it  since.  The  strong  men  of  his  party  frowned  him  down.  They  said  his  idea 
was  impracticable.  Yet  the  Socialists  have  just  nominated  a  Presidential  candidate 
by  direct  vote  of  the  individual  members  of  their  party. 


one  of  whom  if  nominated  would  deserve 
to  win.  But^at  last  my  inquiry  developed  a 
man  who,  I  believed,  not  only  deserved  to 
win  but  could  win;  and,  under  date  of  De- 
cember 27,  1883,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  in 
which  I  tried  to  show  him  why  I  believed  he 
could  and  should  be  the  next  Republican 
nominee  for  the  Presidency.  He  replied  to 
me  as  follows: 

"Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  1,  1884. 
"Wharton  Barker,  Esq., 
"Philadelphia,  Pa. 
"My  Dear  Sir:    Your  kind  letter  of  the27th 
has  been  upon  my  desk  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
until  now  I  have  not  found  time  to  answer  it. 
I  regard  the  indisposition  to  discuss  Presiden- 
tial candidates,  which  is  a  very  unusual  and 
notable  feature  of  the  political  situation,  as 
favorable  to  a  wise  choice,  and  so  to  party 
success.    The  manifest  lack  of  interest  in  men 
grows  out  of  a  superior  interest  in  the  party 
and  the  measures  it  stands  for.    There  is 


THE  year  was  1883;  the  time  was  late 
December.  Four  years  had  passed 
since  I  sat  in  the  Ways  and  Means; 
Committee  Room  in  Washington  with  Gen- 
eral Garfield  and  unfolded  to  him  my  plans 
for  making  him  President.-  They  had  been 
eventful  years.  Garfield  had  been  shot  to 
death  by  an  assassin.  The  hopes  of  those 
who  elected  Garfield  had  been  all  but  shot  to 
death  by  Chester  A.  Arthur.  The  Repub- 
lican party  was  in  a  bad  way.  Split  into 
factions,  it  had  been  beaten  in  New  York, 
beaten  in  Pennsylvania,  beaten  in  Ohio. 
That  it  could  carry  the  election  of  1884, 
under  the  leadership  of  Arthur  or  Blaine, 
few  if  any  unbiased  observers  believed. 

So  into  the  perplexities  of  this  intricate 
situation  I  sent  my  mind  in  search  of  a 
candidate  who  could  win.  I  considered  sev- 
eral who  might  win,    as  well  as  some,  any 
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plainly  a  determination  that  deliberation  shall 
be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  convention.  It 
may  be,  as  you  say,  that  from  this  time  on  we 
will  not  be  able  to  suppress  all  discussions  of 
men,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  as 
little  of  it  as  possible. 

"Such  discussion  invites  comparison,  and 
not  even  the  judicial  tones  of  the  American 
can  make  that  sort  of  work  pleasant  to  the 
friends  of  the  rejected  aspirant.  My  hope  for 
the  party  is  in  a  free,  unpledged,  representa- 
tive convention — that  we  can  have. 

"Every  friend  of  mine  knows — the  more  in- 
timate, the  better  he  knows— that  I  have  not 
allowed  a  Presidential  ambition  to  take  lodg- 
ing in  my  mind.  I  can  understand  why  Ed- 
munds or  Evarts  should  be  thought  of,  and 
could  give  either  of  them  hearty  support.  My 
own  public  life  has  been  brief  and  incon- 
spicuous. I  have  never  sought  occasions  for 
display,  nor  attempted  to  do  anything  bril- 
liant or  for  applause.  A  somewhat  prosy — 
perhaps  stupid — habit  of  trying  to  discharge 
quietly,  but  to  my  best,  such  few  public' duties 
as  have  been  cast  upon  me,  is  hardly  likely  to 
make  of  me  Presidential  timber.  But  I  am 
sure  you  will  allow  that  I  may  be  innocent 
of  this  ambition  and  yet  very  grateful  to  you 
for  your  too  partial  judgment  of  my 
'chances.' 

"I  am  not  willing  that  the  second  attempt 
at  an  interview  should  fail  and  will  see  that 
it  does  not.  If  you  are  not  in  Washington,  I 
will  run  over  to  Philadelphia  some  Friday 
evening  and  spend  a  few  hours  with  you. 
"Very  truly  yours, 

"Benjamin  Harrison/' 

I  planned  to  elect  this  gentleman  Presi- 
dent in  1884.  I  did  not  succeed  until  1888. 
I  reprint  his  letter  now,  however,  for  two, 
reasons;  first,  to  show  how  early  I  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  him  President; 
second,  to  show  how  nearly  I  came  to  suc- 
ceeding at  the  first  attempt. 

Some  of  the  younger  generation  of 
American  voters  may  recall  the  statement 
made  by  Guiteau  immediately  after  he  shot 
Garfield — "Now  we  will  have  a  Stalwart  for 
President.''  Chester  A.  Arthur,  the  Vice 
President,  was  a  Stalwart.  The  Republican 
party,  in  those  days,  was  divided  into  two 
camps — the  "Stalwarts,"  as  they  called 
themselves,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were 
gentlemen  who  were  opposed  to  any  innova- 
tions or  renovations  that  might  lead  the 
party  to  a  higher  plane  of  conscience  and 
public  service.  The  other  camp,  though  it 
contained  several  subdivisions,  was  de- 
risively called  by  its  opponents  "Half- 
Breeds,"  the  name  having  its  origin  in  the 
fact  that  the  "Half-Breeds"  had  some  con- 
ception both  of  political  expediency  and  of 
party  honesty.  Still  there  were  others — 
"Half-Breeds,"  too,  for  that  matter — who 
were  contented  simply  to  style  themselves 


"Independent  Republicans."  And  of  these 
I  was  one. 

T^HE  assassination  of  General  Garfield 
**•  precipitated  the  situation  that  eventual- 
ly made  it  seem  to  me  best  that  Benjamin 
Harrison  should  be  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  President  in  1884.  Mr.  Garfield, 
during  his  brief  incumbency  of  the  White 
House,  had  given  the  country  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  evils 
of  machine  rule  in  the  Republican  party. 
Mr.  Arthur,  if  he  had  so  chosen,  could 
have  adopted  the  policy  of  his  predecessor. 
But  Mr.  Arthur  did  not  so  choose.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur could  not  have  so  chosen  without  first 
learning — and  Mr.  Arthur  was  the  kind  of 
a  man  whom  seemed  incapable  of  learning 
anything.  He  was  by  temperament  and 
education  an  unteachable  man.  He  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  whom  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, James  K.  Polk  and  James  Buchanan 
were  types.  When  an  opinion  found  lodg- 
ment in  the  minds  of  these  men,  it  ac- 
quired over  them  all  the  tyrannical 
power  of  a  fixed  idea.  President  Ar- 
thur and  other  stalwart  leaders  could  un- 
derstand no  view  of  the  situation  except 
their  own.  Arguments  irritated  them,  but 
never  convinced  them.  Even  experience 
had  no  lesson  for  them.  Disaster  to  their 
party  in  several  states  aroused  them  not  to 
repentance  and  reform,  but  to  persistence 
and  revenge.  On  account  of  the  opposition 
of  Independent  Republicans,  for  instance,  it 
was  announced  that  wholesale  removals 
from  office  would  be  made — that  none  but 
Stalwarts  would  be  placed  upon  guard. 

I  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  party 
as  a  whole  must  repudiate  the  President; 
that  the  unsound  member  must  be  sacrificed 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  body. 

As  early  as  January,  1883,  I  had  suggest- 
ed to  the  men  who  made  the  fight  with 
me  for  the  nomination  of  General  Garfield 
that  Benjamin  Harrison  would  perhaps  be, 
the  best  selection  that  the  party  could  make 
as  a  standard  bearer  in  the  campaign  of 
1884.  My  conception  of  an  ideal  candidate 
was  a  man  whose  character  would  com- 
mand the  respect  of  all  factions.  Senator 
Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  was  such  a  man. 
Senator  Evarts,  of  New  York,  was  not  less 
fit. 

T  AT  last  settled  upon  Harrison,  though 
■**  he  did  not  belong  precisely  to  the  class 
of  Edmunds  and  Evarts.    Harrison  had  not 
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been  long  in  public  life.  His  abilities  had 
not  been  so  abundantly  demonstrated  to  the 
public.  But  to  those  who  knew  him,  he 
was  easily  the  superior  of  either  Edmunds 
or  Evarts.  He  and  I  had  been  for  two 
years  in  constant  correspondence  and  con- 
ference upon  all  public  questions  and  I  felt 
that  I  knew  him  as  did  few  others.  Harri- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  had  been  informed, 
even  before  I  told  him,  that  I  would  prob- 
ably put  him  forward  for  the  nomination, 
as  I  put  forward  Garfield  in  1880,  and  he 
was  careful  to  strengthen  and  not  weaken 
his  position  for  the  greatest  place  in  the 
country.  He  spoke  well  in  the  Senate  upon 
all  important  questions,  but  he  did  not  take 
any  hand  to  defeat  the  Arthur-Gresnam 
combination  in  Indiana.  The  Arthur- 
Gresham  combination,  let  it  be  explained, 
was  a  compact  formed  after  I  had  brought 
Harrison  out  as  a  candidate,  to  prevent  him 
from  obtaining  the  Indiana  delegation.  To 
serve  Arthur,  Gresham  simply  consented  to 
pose  as  a  candidate  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
plicating the  situation  in  Harrison's  own 
state.  Arthur,  from  the  beginning,  was  the 
real  candidate  of  the  Stalwarts,  and  was 
soon  proclaimed  as  such. 

The  campaign  of  the  Stalwarts  soon  sank 
to  the  lowest  levels  of  moral  bankruptcy. 
If  a  man  were  a  "good  Republican,"  the 
Stalwarts  required  no  other  certificate  of 
character  for  him.  Only  once  did  Mr. 
Arthur  try  to  placate  the  Independents,  and 
then  in  the  most  stupid  way.  In  July,  1883, 
he  sought  the  support  of  a  very  prominent 
Independent  by  offering  him  the  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Treasury,  upon  condition  that 
he  support  Arthur  earnestly  and  aggres- 
sively in  his  campaign  for  re-nomination 
and  re-election.  Of  course,  the  offer  was 
at  once  rejected. 

But  Mr.  Blaine  and  his  friends,  all  of 
whom  were  politicians,  could  see  more  or 
less  plainly  what  Mr.  Arthur  and  those  who 
followed  him  could  not  see  at  all.  Mr. 
Blaine  saw  that  the  Republican  party,  if 
it  wished  to  live,  must  be  true  to  its  voca-< 
tion  as  the  party  of  moral  initiative.  It 
must  be,  at  all  times,  a  party  of  reform. 
This  situation  made  it  necessary  for  Mr. 
Blaine  and  his  friends  to  aim  at  the  same 
ends  for  which  the  idealistic  Independents 
aimed.  Mr.  Blaine  urged  his  followers  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  new  forces ;  to  rec- 
ognize that  nothing  is  more  practical  than 
the  people's  convictions  about  right  and 
wrong,  and  nothing  more  foolish  than  to 
ram  one's  head  against  a  moral  conviction. 


Yet  Mr.  Blaine,  in  the  summer  of  1883, 
realized  that  his  nomination  would  not  lie 
within  the  limits  of  political  good  judgment. 
I  discussed  the  situation  with  him  at  that 
time  and  he  knew  his  elements  o*f  weak- 
ness as  well  as  his  elements  of  strength. 
He  knew  he  was  strongest  in  the  states  that 
any  Republican  could  carry  and  weakest  in 
the  doubtful  states  that  any  Republican  who 
would  win  must  carry. 

"CARLY  in  the  spring,  indications  seemed 
to  show  that  Blaine  and  Arthur  would 
each  go  into  the  convention  with  about  a 
third  of  the  delegates.  As  the  backer  of 
General  Harrison,  this  prospect  pleased  me, 
because  it  hinted  of  a  deadlock  of  which  he 
might  be  the  beneficiary.  At  any  rate,  I  re- 
doubled my  activities  in  his  behalf,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  to  overcome  the  objections 
of  those  who  might  be  won  over  to  his  can- 
didacy. For  instance,  on  March  18,  1884,  I 
wrote  to  General  Harrison  as  follows: 

"Mr.  George  William  Curtis  writes  me  that 
your  attitude  upon  the  question  of  civil  serv- 
ice, as  indicated  in  a  speech^  made  by  you 
about  two  years  ago,  is  not  satisfactory  to  the 
independent  voters  of  New  York.  Can  you 
tell  me  to  what  he  refers? 

"Matters  in  Pennsylvania  are  in  much  bet- 
ter shape  than  when  I  called  upon  you  in 
Washington.  I  shall,  of  course,  move  with 
care,  and,  I  trust,  make  no  mistakes." 

To  which  Harrison  replied: 

"Washington,  D.  C,  March  20,  1884. 
"Wharton  Barker,  Esq., 
"Philadelphia,  Pa. 
"My  Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  18th  has 
been  received.  I  have  had  my  clerk  make  and 
now  enclose  two  extracts  from  campaign 
speeches  made  by  me — one  at  Indianapolis  and 
one  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  I  think  some  of 
the  eastern  papers  at  the  time  took  exceptions 
to  my  remarks  at  Indianapolis,  on  the  ground 
that  they  contained  a  'slighting  allusion'  to  the 
theorists.  I  was  responsible  for  the  provision 
in  the  civil  service  law  requiring  the  examina- 
tions to  be  practical.  I  believe  that  catch-ques- 
tions and  too  high  a  standard  of  scholarship 
would  break  the  law  down.  I  hope  you  may 
find  nothing  'worthy  of  stripes'  in  the  extracts 
enclosed. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Benjamin  Harrison." 

Perhaps  I  should  quote  another  Harrison 
letter  to  show  how  the  general  viewed  his 
own  candidacy  at  that  time.  In  the  course 
of  a  letter  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  my 
plans  and  activities  in  his  behalf,  I  had 
spoken  of  the  possibility  that  some  of  my 
plans  would  be  crossed.    Harrison  replied: 
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"Washington,  D.  C„  March  29,  1884. 
"Wharton  Barker,  Esq., 
"Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  I  ought  to  have  acknowl- 
edged yours  of  the  26th  sooner.  But  I  have 
no  information  that  would  be  of  interest  or 
use  to  you.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dan- 
ger of  anybody  crossing  your  plans,  for  I 
really  think  you  are  so  far  in  advance  as  to 
be  almost  lonesome.  In  our  State  no  delegates 
have  yet  been  selected,  but  it  looks  as  if  the 
disappointed  applicants  for  postoffices  would 
not  be  strongly  represented. 

"The  extracts  I  sent  you  were  off-hand  ex- 
pressions— not  classical  in  form — but  as  strong 
as  our  people  would  take  at  the  time. 

"If  anything  occurs  that  I  think  you  would 
like  to  know  I  will  write. 

"Very  sincerely  yours 

"Benjamin  Harrison." 

Notwithstanding  the  small  importance 
that  Mr.  Harrison  pretended  to  attach  to 
his  own  candidacy,  other  men  soon  came  to 
attach  much  importance  to  it.  One  of  these 
men  was  Matthew  S.  Quay.  Mr.  Quay 
!  then,  and  for  a  good  many  years  afterward, 
was  powerful  in  the  Republican  machine  pol- 
itics of  Pennsylvania.  Speaking  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion, Mr.  Quay,  about  the  middle  of  May,  said: 

"The  only  thorough,  iron-clad  pledge 
taken  by  a  majority  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  is  that  they  will  not  vote  for 
Benjamin  Harrison  of  Indiana." 

Mr.  Quay  intended,  thereby,  to  discredit 
Mr.  Harrison's  candidacy.  He  could  have 
said  nothing  that  would  help  Mr.  Harrison 
more. 

'TT'HE  advance  of  the  Independents  was  so 
compact  and  so  widespread  that  the 
Stalwarts  soon  found  that  Stalwartism  must 
give  a  reason  for  itself.  The  Stalwarts 
therefore  pleaded  that  their  political  meth- 
ods were  the  methods  of  the  heroic  days  of 
the  Republican  party.  They  declared  that 
in  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln, 
',  every  official  of  the  national  government 
was  expected  and  required  to  use  his  per- 
sonal and  official  influence  for  the  benefit  of 
the  party.  The  Independents  replied  that 
such  statements  constituted  an  aspersion 
upon  the  memory  of  Lincoln.  The  Inde- 
I  pendents  admitted  that  Lincoln-  used  the 
sower  of  his  administration  to  perpetuate 
lis  administration,  but  they  called  atten- 
:ion  to  the  fact  that  Lincoln,  at  the  time, 
.vas  waging  a  colossal  war  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union. 

The  center  of  the  fight  was  in  New  York 
md  Pennsylvania.    The  Stalwarts  said  the 


Independents  in  those  states  must  surren- 
der. The  politicians  of  the  country  were 
already  divided  into  two  camps — those  who 
supported  President  Arthur  and  those  who 
supported  Mr.  Blaine.  It  was  clear  to 
those  who  watched  the  contest  that  Mr. 
Blaine  could  be  nominated  with  the  help 
of  the  minor  candidates  and  that  Mr. 
Arthur  could  not  be  nominated  at  all.  As 
the  probability  became  stronger  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  would  be  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee, opinion  strengthened  that  he  would 
defeat  either  Mr.  Blaine  or  Mr.  Arthur. 

Believing,  as  I  did,  that  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, clean-handed  and  clear-eyed  as  he 
was,  could  unite  his  party  and  defeat  even 
Cleveland,  I  worked  with  vigor  to  satisfy 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Ed- 
munds. The  friends  of  Mr.  Blaine  should 
have  seen  before  the  convention  met,  that 
the  opposition  of  Mr.  Conkling  on  one 
side,  and  of  Mr.  Curtis  on  the  other,  would 
defeat  him  unless  some  new  force  were 
brought  into  the  Republican  party.  These 
gentlemen  were  blind.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Edmunds  should  have  seen  that  they  hud 
the  power  to  nominate  Benjamin  Harrison, 
but  not  the  power  to  nominate  Mr.  Arthur 
or  to  defeat  Mr.  Blaine. 

TJOUR  days  before  .the  convention  met, 
*•  the  fate  of  the  leading  candidates  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  67  delegates  who  advo- 
cated the  nomination  of  Harrison  and  the  93 
delegates  who  intended  to  vote  for  Senator 
Edmunds.  These  160  men  believed  it  un- 
wise to  go  into  a  Presidential  campaign 
with  either  Mr.  Blaine  or  Mr.  Arthur  as 
candidate  for  President.  I  had  charge  of 
the  Harrison  forces,  and  I  could  not  hope 
to  get  for  him  the  votes  of  the  Blaine  men 
unless  I  could  get  the  93  Edmunds  votes 
on  the  second  ballot  and,  with  160  votes 
for  Harrison,  show  that  Harrison  held  the 
balance  of  power.  All  of  my  efforts  were 
therefore  expended  to  induce  the  Edmunds 
leaders — George  William  Curtis,  Andrew 
D.  White,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Governor 
Long  and  Theodore  Roosevelt — to  agree  to 
leave  Edmunds  and  vote  for  Harrison  on 
the  second  ballot. 

General  Harrison  was  a  delegate  from 
Indiana.  He  and  I  were  in  constant  con- 
sultation. On  Tuesday  night,  June  3,  we 
believed  we  had  overcome  the  vigorous  op- 
position of  John  W.  Foster,  who  had  come 
from  his  post  at  Madrid  to  work  for  Ar- 
thur, and  that  the  Indiana  delegation  was 
solid  for  Harrison.    Well  do  I  remember 
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when  Harrison  and  I,  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  met  in  his  room  to  discuss  the 
night's  work.  We  had  scarcely  closed  the 
door,  that  hot  June  night,  when  he  began 
to  shed  his  clothes,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  conversation  was  conducted  with  him  in 
the  bath-tub.  While  the  short,  pudgy  Har- 
rison splashed  in  his  bath,  we  considered 
the  situation,  which  seemed  so  favorable  to 
him  that  we  both  were  of  the  opinion  that 
he  should  immediately  return  to  his  home 
in  Indianapolis. 

The  situation  was  favorable  for  Harri- 
son, among  other  reasons,  because  I  had 
been  given  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ed- 
munds vote,  or  at  least  the  bulk  of  it, 
would  swing  to  Harrison  on  the  second  bal- 
lot. All  went  well  throughout  the  day, 
and  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  any  change 
of  purpose  among  the  Edmunds  men.  Late 
Wednesday  night,  William  Walter  Phelps, 
Whitelaw  Reid,  Howard  M.  Jenkins  and  I 
were  taking  supper  together  at  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel.  Reid  and  Phelps,  the  most 
vigorous  and  earnest  advocates  of  Blaine, 
were  disappointed  at  the  situation  they 
found  the  night  before  the  candidates  were 
to  be  presented  to  the  convention.  Mr. 
Phelps,  in  particular,  was  inclined  to  be 
irritated  at  the  Harrison  candidacy. 

The  conversation  had  proceeded  for 
some  time  when  I  was  called  by  a  servant 
to  meet  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White  in  the  hall. 
Mr.  White  at  once  said: 

"Your  friends  in  the  Edmunds  camp  will 
not,  I  think,  be  able  to  deliver  the  93  votes 
to  Harrison.  You  had  better  go  at  once  to 
Mr.  Curtis's  room." 

Of  course  I  went  at  once,  and  without 
ceremony  opened  the  door.  One  look  inside 
was  enough.  Mr.  Curtis  was  in  consulta- 
tion with  two  prominent  Arthur  men.  Of 
course,  I  was  dum founded  at  what  I  saw, 
but  I  could  not  mistake  its  meaning.  Af- 
ter a  brief  conversation  with  Mr.  Curtis  I 
was  convinced  that  the  major  part  of  the 
Edmunds  men  would  vote  for  Arthur. 

TN  this  brief  moment,  all  of  my  hopes  of 
Harrison's  nomination  were  destroyed. 
He  no  longer  had  a  ghost  of  a  chance.  I  so 
wired  him,  at  the  same  time  advising  him 
to  authorize  me  not  to  present  his  name 
to  the  convention,  which  he  did. 

The  next  day,  when  the  roll  of  states 
was  called  for  nominating  speeches,  no  man 
arose  to  speak  for  Indiana.  The  Blaine 
men  then  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
their  forces  were  to  be  augmented  by  the 


Harrison  delegates  and  that  Blaine  would 
therefore  have  on  the  first  ballot  not  fewer 
than  330  votes — enough,  in  other  words, 
to  give  him  a  real  advantage  over  Arthur. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  first  ballot 
was  taken  on  Friday,  Mr.  Blaine  had  334^ 
votes  to  Mr.  Arthur's  278.  That  was  my 
answer  to"  the  Edmunds  men  who  put  Har- 
rison out  of  the  race  by  announcing  their 
intention  to  take  up  Arthur  on  the  second 
ballot  after  the  great  bulk  of  them  had 
given  me  to  understand  that  they  would  go 
for  Harrison.  The  Edmunds  move  de- 
stroyed Harrison's  chances,  but  the  move 
of  the  Harrison  men  to  Blaine  destroyed 
Arthur's  chances. 

In  politics,  however,  one  cannot  wax  fat 
upon  the  satisfaction  that  he  may  feel  over 
the  defeat  of  his  opponents.  The  sudden 
elimination  of  General  Harrison  greatly 
disappointed  me,  and  I  returned  to  my 
home  in  Philadelphia,  feeling  that  the  three 
years'  fight  against  the  Stalwarts  had  been 
lost — lost  because  I  did  not  believe  it  was 
possible  to  elect  Mr.  Blaine.  And,  right 
here,  I  may  as  well  say  that  I  attribute 
Harrison's  defeat  for  the  nomination  in 
1884  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge — not  that  they  accomplished  it 
single-handed,  by  any  means;  they  did  not. 
John  W.  Foster  and  Walter  Q.  Gresham 
had  their  full  share  in  Harrison's  defeat, 
but  Lodge  and  Roosevelt,  both  young  men 
then,  came  to  the  convention  as  delegates 
and  helped  to  swing  the  Edmunds  vote  to 
Arthur  when  it  should  have  gone  to  Harri- 
son. As  illustrations  of  the  strange  com- 
binations that  politics  brings  about,  I  may 
say  that  Harrison,  when  he  later  became 
President,  appointed  John  W.  Foster  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  succeed  Mr.  Blaine,  and 
Mr,  Roosevelt  Civil  Service  Commissioner. 

After  I  returned  to  Philadelphia,  I  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  General  Harrison: 

"Philadelphia,  June  19,  1884. 
"Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
"Washington,  D.  C. 
"My  Dear  Sir:  My  regret  that  you  were 
not  nominated  is  a  sorrow  which  must  be  long 
with  me.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  I 
will,  of  course,  support,  and  I  trust  he  may  be 
elected.  The  trouble  among  the  Indiana  men 
was  the  reason  of  the  hesitation  of  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, Mr.  Lodge,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  other  Ed- 
munds men. .  There  was,  as  I  said  to  you 
Tuesday  night,  no  chance  of  the  nomination 
of  any  other  man  than  Mr.  Blaine  or  y^irself. 
The  Blaine  men  knew  this,  and  hence  their 
great  joy  when  Indiana  made  no  nomination 
and  gave  Blaine  18  votes.  The  trouble  in  In- 
diana was,  of  course,  due  to  Mr.  Arthur,  Mr. 
Gresham  and  Mr.  Foster,  and  upon  them  must 
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rest  the  responsibility  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr  Blaine.  1  hey  did  their  work  with  vigor 
with  great  directness  and  with  telling  effect 
loo  much  honor  cannot  be  done  the  gentle- 
men from  Indiana  who  were  your  supporters 
I  want  further  to  say  that  Air.  Blaine  and 
his  friends  understand  your  position,  and  ap- 
preciate your  course. 
"I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"Wharton  Barker." 

y 

QExNERAL  HARRISON  acknowledged 
^  my  efforts  in  his  behalf  in  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

"Washington,  D.  C,  June  12,  1884. 
"Wharton  Barker,  Esq.,  ,004. 

"Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.  My  Dear  Sir:  Your  kind  letter  of  the  oth 
inst.  was  received  yesterday.  I  should  have 
acknowledged  your  most  unselfish  and  earnest 
efforts  in  my  behalf  without  waiting  to  hear 
from  you,  but  had  not  yet  found  a  moment 
when  I  could  use  the  pen  myself. 

"I  think  you  know  that  I  had  much  less  en- 
thusiasm and  confidence  than  you— possibly 
because  I  knew  your  candidate  better  than 
you  did.   Indeed,  if  the  question  had  not  taken 
on  an  Indiana  aspect,  I  should  have  been  with- 
out any  interest  in  it.    The  only  mistake  was 
in  not  taking  some  pains  to  have  our  delega- 
tion in  better  shape.   It  could  have  been  done 
with  very  little  effort,  but  I  was  too  modest 
to  allow  my  friends  to  make  the  issue  in  our 
first  convention  or  in  the  state  convention. 
Ihings  were  allowed  to  drift.    I  could  have 
tound  more  comfort  and  independence  and 
perhaps  greater  credit  if  I  had  gone  into  the 
delegation,  but  I  did  not  feel  that  this  course 
would  have  been  just  to  you  and  other  friends 
1  am  not,  however,  the  victim  of  any  grief 
It  was  necessary  to  uncover  some  of  our  dele- 
gates in  order  to  set  my  friends  free— and  to 
escape  a  trap    I  am  very  grateful  to  you. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

"Benjamin  Harrison." 
Two  days  later  came  this  letter  from 
Mr.  Blaine: 

"My  Dear  i!tSS^  H  *»«  l884' 

dnwnWW  W°!?ld  PaCk  y0Uf  and  r™ 

down  here  for  a  day  or  two,  coming  directly 
to  my  house.  I  have  so  many  things  to  say 
to  you  that  it  is  discouraging  to  begin  on  pa- 
per. If  you  gain  no  other  pleasure  from  your 
uSi  I  promise  vou  a  sight  of  the  beautiful 

born  in  1778,1  think,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
struggle.   It  is  but  fifteen  miles  from  my  door. 

w?lf  eaiinJaf  ^eXt  Wee-k  as  your  convenience 
will  allow.  The  committee  to  advise  me  of 
my  nomination  are  to  be  here  on  the  20th— a 
good  time  for  you  to  come. 

"I  refrain  from  giving  thanks  or  suggesting 
plans.  Hope  to  cover  all  points  in  our  confer? 
ence.    Pray  keep  this  note  private. 

"Sincerely, 

"James  G.  Blaine." 

Mr.  Blaine  knew  that  the  sixty-seven 
Harrison  votes  had  made  his  nomination 


possible,  as  he  also  knew  that  my  advice 
to  Harrison  the  night  of  the  Curtis  inter- 
view was  not  to  go  before  the  convention. 
He  also  understood  my  relations  with  Dr 
William  Carroll,  John  Devoy  and  other 
Irish-American  leaders.  Of  course  Mr. 
Blaine's  invitation  was  a  command.  I  went 
to  Augusta  at  the  appointed  time.  Walker 
Blaine  met  me  at  the  railroad  station  and 
Mr.  Blame  met  me  at  his  door  in  the  most 
gracious  manner.  Messrs.  Elkins,  Logan 
and  Fry  were  there. 

Mr.  Blaine  thanked  me  for  inducing  Gen- 
eral Harrison  to  withdraw,  and  urged  me 
to  use  my  influence  with  Irish-American 
citizens  to  vote  for  him.  After  a  long  con- 
ference, I  decided  to  go  into  the  campaign 
as  a  leader  and  to  make  every  effort  to 
save  what  I  feared  was  a  lost  cause. 

TT  will  surprise  many  men  to  know  that 
I  had  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Blaine  that 
he  would,  if  elected  President,  appoint  Mr. 
Andrew  D.  White  Secretary  of  State,  and 
that  all  other  members  of  the  cabinet  would 
be  men  of  the  White  type  except  Mr.  S.  B. 
Elkins,  who  was  to  represent  the  regular 
politician  class.  He  informed  me  who  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be. 

I  knew  this  appointment  would  give 
much  satisfaction  to  those  citizens  who  be- 
lieved in  America  for  the  Americans;  that 
it  would  confirm  the  belief  held  by  many 
that  trade  among  American  nations  would 
be  greatly  advanced.  I  also  knew  that  the 
appointment  of  the  gentleman  named  for 
the  Treasury  Department  would  give  as- 
surance of  an  anti-British  policy  that  would 
command  the  votes  of  the  Irish-American 
citizens— a  vote  necessary  to  victory. 

In  closing  my  part  of  this  narrative,  I 
may  say  that  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Blaine  by 
Mr.  Cleveland  would  have  been  a  rout  if 
Irish-American  citizens,  at  least  to  the  num- 
ber of  500,000,  had  not  come  to  his  support. 
As  to  the  part  played  in  the  campaign  by 
Irish-Americans,  I  desire  to  submit  state- 
ments prepared  for  publication  in  this  ar- 
ticle by  two  eminent  Irish-American  lead- 
ers. The  first  statement  is  by  Dr.  William 
Carroll  of  Philadelphia: 

"Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Republican 
Convention  of  1884  Mr.  Barker  informec  meXt  h5 
had  secured  the  pledges  of  enough  delegates  to  insure 
^lTTtl0nA  °J  General  Beniar"in  Harrison  whS 
SfnrJ ?  JePen.d1dK0I\t0  CrarP  out  certain  measures  of 
T  aeUd  *  •  j5^  the  Independent  Republicans,  and 
I  asked  my  friend  and  former  tentmate,  in  the  Army 
cJrT«fSTU  U*  STat?r  Conover,  one  of  the  «og 
f  Jhree  HVndred  and  Six'  of  1880,  and  a 
*enian,  who  was  going  to  the  convention,  to  aid  Mr. 
ised  tr  d 7        c°-°Peration>  which  he  promptly  prom- 
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"Owing  to  the  defection  of  certain  delegates,  on 
whom  Mr.  Barker  had  relied,  he  did  not  present  Gen- 
eral Harrison's  name;  but,  instead,  cast  his  influence 
for  Mr.  Blaine,  who  was  nominated  and  telegraphed 
his  thanks  therefor  to  Mr.  Barker,  and  invited  him  to 
a  conference  at  his  home  in  Maine.  Not  being  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  'Plumed  Knight,'  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  campaign,  and  did  not  vote  at  the  election." 

The  part  taken  by  Irish  Nationalists  in 
that  campaign  is  explained  in  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  John  Devoy: 

"The  Irish  immigrants  landing  in  New  York 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the  Famine 
of  1847  became  Democrats  because  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  in  New  York  protected 
them  from  the  Know-nothings.  Although 
Know-nothingism  was  rampant  in  the  South, 
and  Mr.  Seward  was  a  good  friend  of  the 
Irish,  the  influence  of  New  York  made  prob- 
ably seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  race  Demo- 
crats. 

"After  the  Civil  War  a  great  many  Irish 
soldiers — particularly  the  officers — became  Re- 
publicans. Grant  encouraged  this  by  giving 
numbers  of  them  political  places.  He  made 
Thomas  Murphy  Collector  of  the  Port  in  New 
York;  Patrick  Jones,  Postmaster;  put  General 
Gleason,  Colonels  Kerwin,  Burke  and  Kelly  in 
various  positions,  but  there  was  no  attempt  in 
the  East  to  win  Irishmen  to  the  party  by  con- 
viction. That  was  done  in  the  West,  however, 
by  John  F.  Scanlan,  of  Chicago,  and  the  propa- 
ganda had  some  effect  in  the  East. 

"The  first  big  break  of  the  Irish  from  the 
Democratic  Party  came  through  a  quarrel,  that 
was  largely  personal,  with  President  Cleveland 
while  he  was  Governor.  But  Fenianism  was 
involved  in  the  quarrel  through  Cleveland 
(probably  not  knowing  much  of  the  circum- 
stances) taking  sides  with  the  enemies  of  Fe- 
nianism. He  had  been  very  friendly  with  the 
Irish  in  Buffalo,  had  defended,  free  of  cost, 
the  Fenians  implicated  in  the  Fenian  raids  on 
Canada,  and  they  were  largely  responsible  for 
making  him  Sheriff  and  Mayor.  Joseph 
O'Connor,  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier,  was 
the  man  who  brought  Cleveland  before  the 
voters  of  the  State  and  made  him  a  guberna- 
torial possibility  in  a  year  when  nomination 
meant  election,  owing  to  the  Republican  split 
— Stalwarts  and  Half-Breeds. 

"The  first  step  taken  was  to  help  the  nomi- 
nation of  Blaine  at  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion (1884),  but  that  amounted  to  very  little. 
The  next  was  opposition  to  an  endorsement  of 
Geveland  at  the  New  York  Democratic  State 
Convention.  As  Tammany  was  opposed  to 
him  the  opposition  was  all  supposed  to  come 
from  Tammany,  and  the  outside  Irish  effort 
did  not  appear  on  the  surface.  Then  work 
on  the  same  lines,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  was 
done  during  the  Chicago  National  Convention, 
and  was  lost,  so  far  as  the  public  were  con- 
cerned, by  being  supposed  to  be  part  of  Tam- 
many's work. 

"Men  went  to  Chicago  from  all  over  the 
country  at  their  own  expense  to  prevent  Cleve- 
land's nomination,  believing  that  the  rejection 
of  their  pleas  would  help  to  secure  votes  for 


Blaine,  for  they  had  no  real  hope  of  defeating 
Cleveland  for  nomination.  Conferences  were 
held  several  times  a  day  and  prolonged  into 

the  night. 

"At  the  crisis  of  the  fight  an  effort  was 
made  by  Irish  Republican  politicians  to  get 
consent  to  an  agreement  to  forego  opposition 
to  Cleveland  on  the  condition  that  one  of 
them  (Alexander  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  who 
had  always  been  a  Republican)  would  be 
accepted  by  Geveland's  friends  as  the  nomi- 
nee (Democratic)  for  Vice-President,  and 
John  Kelly  (Tammany  leader)  was  got  into 
this.  It  was  rejected  at  a  conference  of  the 
Irishmen,  not  delegates,  called  especially  to 
consider  the  proposition. 

"The  Irish-American  Anti-Cleveland  Union 
was  then  (after  Cleveland's  nomination)  or- 
ganized in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
had  a  large  membership  and  brought  over 
40,000  Democratic  votes  to  Blaine  in  New 
York  and  about  10,000  in  New  Jersey.  Its 
work  was  largely  spoiled  by  a  Republican  ma- 
chine intrigue,  effected  through  Stephen  B. 
Elkins,  to  make  it  a  fight  for  political  offices. 
The  organized  Irishmen  only  asked  for  votes 
on  the  presidential  ticket — for  Blaine  and  Pro- 
tection— and  asked  for  no  offices.  Through 
Elkins,  Blaine  made  a  promise  to  make  Sul- 
livan Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a  paper 
organization  called  The  Irish-American  Anti- 
Cleveland  Union  of  the  United  States'  was 
set  on  foot,  with  no  membership  outside  a 
corps  of  paid  clerks,  a  headquarters  and  am- 
ple funds  obtained  from  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  The  only  meeting  held 
under  its  auspices  at  the  Academy  of  New 
York,  was  saved  from  being  turned  into  a 
Cleveland  meeting  by  Tammany  (through 
forged  tickets,  etc.)  by  the  New  York  Irish- 
men who  asked  for  no  places,  and  the  speech 
made  by  Sullivan  attacking  the  Democratic 
Party  sent  a  thousand  men,  indignant,  out  of 
the  hall.  Six  hundred  of  these  would  have 
given  New  York  to  Blaine. 

"Many  of  the  'Blaine  Irishmen'  went  over 
permanently  to  the  Republican  Party;  the 
majority  remained  Democrats,  but  developed 
a  habit  of  voting  independently.  In  1884  the 
Mugwump  defection  from  the  Republicans 
and  our  desertion  of  the  Democrats  nearly 
balanced  each  other.  As  you  are  aware,  I 
have  since  been  glad  that  Blaine  was  beaten 
in  1884. 

"The  Irish  citizens  who  went  into  these 
movements  would  refuse  to  be  dictated  to  by 
priest,  bishop  or  pope.  But  it  is  also  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  church  people  in  America 
have  never  undertaken  to  dictate  the  political 
action  of  laymen.  Another  matter  that  you 
may  not  know  is  that  the  Clan-na-Gael,  as  an 
organization,  is  forbidden  by  its  constitution 
from  meddling  in  American  politics.  Lead- 
ers of  the  Clan  use  their  influence  with  mem- 
bers as  individuals,  but  no  circular  or  official 
communication  ever  deals  with  party  politics, 
nor  can  they  be  discussed  at  meetings.  The 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment alone  is  exempted  from  this  prohibition 
because  it  directly  concerns  the  Irish  cause." 


[The  inside  history  of  Benjamin  Harrison's  election  to  the  Presidency  will  be 
riold  by  Mr.  Wharton  Barker  in  the  Inly  issue  of  Pearson's  Magazine.] 


Who's  Lying'  about 
Railroad  Wages? 

By 

Frederick  Serby 


The  highly  respectable— usually  church  going—gentlemen  who  make  their  liv- 
ing and  serve  the  community  by  owning  the  railroads,  say  that  railway  workers 
do  not  want  an  eight-hour  day,  but  a  wage  increase;  that  trains  cannot  be  operated 
on  an  eight-hour  day  basis;  that  even  if  they  could  the  highly  respectable  gentle- 
men could  not  afford  to  do  it. 

The  railway  workers  say  that  these  things  are  not  true. 

Somebody's  lying. 

Who? 

Here's  the  answer. 


SEVENTY-NINE  years  ago,  the  gen- 
tlemen who  made  their  living  by 
owning  the  English  cotton  mills 
hired  Nassau  W.  Senior,  professor  at  Ox- 
ford and  the  most  famous  economist  of 
his  day,  to  prove  that  if  the  Ten-hours' 
agitation  then  under  way  should  be  suc- 
cessful the  mills  and  their  owners  would 
be  ruined  and  the  industry  destroyed. 
Senior  did  the  job.  He  presented  statis- 
tics which  showed  that  the  entire  net  profit 
in  the  cotton  mills  was  produced  by  the 
workers  in  the  last  hour  of  labor  in  the 
mills.  Under  the  then  new  Factory  Acts, 
the  hours  of  labor  were  fixed  at'n^ — 
12  hours  for  five  days  in  the  week  and 
nine  on  Saturday.  "Consequently,"  said  this 
learned  professor,  "if  the  hours  of  the 
working  were  reduced  by  one  hour  per  day 
(prices  remaining  the  same)  the  net  profit 
would  be  destroyed— if  they  were  reduced 


by  one  hour  and  a  half,  even  the  gross  profit 
would  be  destroyed." 

Notwithstanding  the  professor's  figures, 
the  ten-hours'  agitation  was  finally  success- 
ful, and  strangely  enough,  the  cotton  mills 
are  still  doing  business  in  Manchester  and 
the  other  cotton-mill  centers  of  Lancashire, 
England.  N 

Since  that  day,  the  owners  of  industry 
have  learned  nothing.  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1916,  the  gentlemen  who  make  their 
living  by  owning  our  railroads  are  hiring 
other  gentlemen  to  prove  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  dire  calamity  must 
inevitably  follow  if  the  railway  employees 
— engineers,  firemen,  conductors  and  train- 
men— secure  an  eight-hour  day. 

If  you  will  look  over  your  morning  or 
afternoon  newspaper  when  you  lay  this  ar- 
ticle down,  you  will  very  probably  find  an 
editorial  or  a  "news"  story  somewhere  in 


ft  Years  ago,  the  gentlemen  who  owned  the 
English  cotton  mills  hired  a  professor  to  prove 
that  a  ten,  hour  day  would  destroy  the  industry. 
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it,  in  which  it  will  be  proved  to  your  satis- 
faction that  an  eight-hour  day  for  these 
railway  men  is  impossible,  unreasonable, 
uneconomic,  unfair,  or  un-something  else. 
The  gentlemen  who  own  our  railroads  for 
a  living  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars 
and  spilling  many  pounds  of  ink  to  get  that 
idea  over  to  the  American  people.  The 
railroads  in  Eastern  territory  are  publish- 
ing a  weekly  newspaper  called  the  Railway 
News  Bulletin,  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Railway  Conference  Committee  of  Mana- 
gers, under  the  direction  of  Elisha  Lee, 
Chairman,  and  edited  by  Frank  H.  Fayant. 
The  Railway  Age  Gazette  and  other  organs 
of  the  roads  are  combating  the  eight-hour 
day  demand  with  all  their  power.  The  pub- 
licity men  for  the  Western  railroads  are 
putting  out  small  printed  slips,  each  with 
an  "argument"  as  to  why  the  men  should 
not  have  an  eight-hour  day,  in  which  the 
alleged  cost  to  the  public  is  stressed.  These 
slips  are  being  enclosed  in  ticket  envelopes; 


is  entitled  to  know  that  fact.  Not  that 
railway  men  may  not  be  entitled  to  more 
pay.  They  may  be.  But  if  so,  they  should 
say  that  frankly  and  not  seek  more  pay 
under  the  guise  of  something  else.  The 
railway  press  agents  say  that  is  what  the 
men  are  doing.  To  prove  it,  they  quote 
from  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Val  Fitz- 
patrick,  Vice-President  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Trainmen,  appearing  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  the  official  organ  of  the 
Brotherhood,  in  which  Mr  Fitzpatrick  is 
quoted  in  part  as  saying: 

"There  appears  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  proposal  for  an  eight- 
hour  basic  work-day  involves.  Therefore,  it 
may  be  reasonable  to  say  there  is  quite  a  dif- 
ference between  an  eight-hour  work-day  and 
an  eight-hour  basic  workday. 

"The  first  contemplates  that  eight  hours 
shall  be  the  maximum  working  time,  and  as 
a  rule  where  the  eight-hour  work-day  obtains 
through  contract  relations  between  employer 
and  employee,  it  is  the  constant  endeavor  to 


CLWith  nothing  learned  yet,  the  gentlemen  who 
own  our  railroads  are  hiring  other  gentlemen  to 
prove  that  calamity  will  follow  an  eight-hour  day. 


wholesale  dealers  are  being  induced  to  wrap 
them  up  with  carton  goods;  they  are  being 
passed  out  on  dining  cars,  through  sta- 
tion agents,  and  other  sources.  Every  one 
of  them  contains  a  twisted  statement,  or 
a  half-truth  which  misrepresents  the  atti- 
tude and  demands  of  the  men.  The  object, 
of  course,  is  to  line  up  the  public  against 
the  railway  workers.  Besides  all  this,  the 
press  of  the  country  is  presenting  the  rail- 
road side  of  the  controversy  very  fully. 

The  railroads  say  (i)  that  the  men  do 
not  want  an  eight-hour  day,  but  instead  an 
increase  in  wages  under  the  guise  of  a 
false  demand  for  reduction  of  hours;  (2) 
that  trains  cannot  be  moved  over  the  roads 
on  an  eight-hour  basis;  and  (3)  that  even 
if  it  were  technically  possible,  the  roads 
are  not  financially  able  to  grant  the  eight- 
hour  day. 

To  which  the  men  reply  that  all  of  these 
statements  are  untrue. 
Who's  lying? 

If  it  is  true  that  the  railway  men  do  not 
really  want  an  eight-hour  day,  but  are  mere- 
ly trying  to  get  more  pay  under  the  pre- 
tense of  an  eight-hour  agitation,  the  public 


prevent  working  overtime  except  in  cases  of 

necessity. 

"It  appears  that  some  of  the  men  in  the 
train  service  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  is 
the  proposal  of  the  organization.  However, 
this  is  not  the  case. 

"The  eight-hour  basic  work-day  contem- 
plates that  eight  hours  shall  be  the  basis  for 
a  day's  work  and  any  time  in  excess  thereof 
shall  be  paid  for  as  overtime,  consequently 
under  such  a  provision  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  hours  worked.  The  latter  system  is  the 
one  proposed  by  the  train  service  brotherhood." 

Commenting  on  this  quotation  the  press 
agents  of  the  railroad  say:  "This  makes 
it  plain  that  what  the  men  are  demanding 
is  not  an  eight-hour  work-day,  but  an  eight- 
hour  payday  with  a  higher  rate  for  extra 
hours." 

Of  course  the  railroad  gentlemen  fail  t 
mention  the  fact  that  this  article  was  writ 
ten  before  the  demands  of  the  men  wer 
finally  formulated.  The  Chicago  conven 
tion  of  the  committeemen  of  the  brother 
hoods  which  formulated  the  demands  ad 
journed  December  20,  1915.  Mr.  Fitz 
patrick,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  wrote  th: 
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article  early  in  December.  His  magazine 
goes  to  press  on  the  19th  of  December. 

The  railroad  gentlemen  could  have  made 
this  quite  clear  if  they  had  quoted  a  single 
additional  sentence  which  preceded  the  mat- 
ter they  did  quote.    It  goes  this  way: 

"By  the  time  this  article  appears  in  The 
Railroad  Trainman,  the  four  train-service 
Brotherhoods,  in  all  probability,  will  have 
launched  a  movement  for  an  eight-hour  basic 
work-day." 

The  railroad  gentlemen  also  failed  to 
quote  from  other  sections  of  the  same  ar- 
ticle, where  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  makes  it  plain 
that  an  eight-hour  day  is  what  the  men 
want.    Here  is  one  such  quotation: 

'The  eight-hoar  work-day  is  more  than  an 
economic  question— it  can/be  termed  a  great 
Christian  and  moral  one.  Excessive  hours  of 
labor  not  only  stunt  the  intellect  and  the  body 
and  breed  disease,  but  burden  and  becloud  that 
spiritual,  rational  and  immortal  part  in  man 


crew  overtime,  paying  overtime  for  such 
work.  Any  other  construction  placed  on  the 
article  is  wholly  unjustified." 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's 
statement  that  counts,  but  the  demands  of> 
the  men  themselves.  These  demands  show 
what  the  members  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods really  want.  And  they  show  that  the 
men  want  an  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY,  with 
punitive  overtime  payments  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  overtime  work. 

Railway  transportation  employees  are 
piece  workers.  The  standard  of  "output" 
is  the  movement  of  so  many  tons,  or  so 
many  passengers  a  distance  of  100  miles  in 
one  day.  The  first  demand,  as  formulated 
by  the  men,  is  that  the  standard  day's  work 
for  road  service  shall  consist  of  100  miles 
or  less  in  eight  hours  or  less.  This  de- 
mand means  that  the  roads  shall  keep  their 
trains  running  over  the  lines  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  12%  miles  an  hour,  which  would 
be  100  miles  in  eight  hours.    If  they  do  not 


C  Look on  page  514  and  see  the  methods  employ- 
ed by  the  railroads  to  convince  you  that  they  can- 
not  afford  to  give  the  workers  an  eight  hour  day. 


which  distinguishes  him  from  brutes— the 
soul. 

Here  is  another: 

"Start  the  beacon  lights  of  Christianity 
burning,  send  out  the  gospel  message  that 
there  shall  be  an  eight-hour  work-day  for  all 
working  people." 

Of  course  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  knew  in  gen- 
eral what  the  demands  of  the  men  would 
be  when  he  wrote  that  article.  To  find 
out  what  was  really  in  his  mind  at  that 
time,  I  called  on  him  and  asked  him  if  the 
statement  was  true  that  the  men  in  his  or- 
ganization want  a  shorter  workday,  or, 
instead,  higher  pay,  based  on  an  eight-hour 
demand.    Here  is  his  answer: 

"The  statement  being  made  by  the  pub- 
licity agents  of  the  railroads  that  my  arti- 
cle means  that  the  men  are  demanding  more 
pay  instead  of  a  shorter  workday  is  false. 
What  my  article  did  intend,  and  what  it 
does  convey,  is  the  fact  that  the  men  do 
want  an  eight-hour  workday,  but  that  the 
roads,  where  necessary,  may,  on  account  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  service,  work  a  train 


do  this,  then  overtime  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half  is  to  begin  at  the  expiration  of 
eight  hours.  This  "punitive  overtime,"  as 
it  is  called,  is  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  so  expensive  for  the  road  to  keep  the 
men  out  more  than  eight  hours,  that  they 
will  expedite  the  movement  of  trains  suf- 
ficiently to  keep  within  the  eight-hour  day 
for  100-mile  runs,  whenever  possible. 
.  The  second  demand  of  the  men  is  that 
eight  hours  or  less  shall  constitute  a  day 
in  all  yard  and  switching  service,  without 
reduction  in  pay. 

The  third  demand  is  that  eight  hours  or 
less  shall  constitute  a  day  in  hostling  ser- 
vice, without  reduction  in  pay. 

The  fourth  demand  is  that  rates  of  wages 
that  are  higher  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment that  are  better  than  are  specified  are 
not  to  be  disturbed. 

An  examination  of  the  demands  them- 
selves makes  it  clear  that  an  EIGHT- 
HOUR  DAY  is  what  the  men  are  after. 
Whenever,  therefore,  you  see  the  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  article  exploited 
by  the  gentlemen  who  own  our  railroads  to 
prove  that  the  men  who  run  our  railroads 
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are  insincere,  just  remember  that  the  in- 
sincerity is  on  the  other  side,  and  mark 
it  off  as  misrepresentation  No.  I. 

The  justice  of  an  eight-hour  demand, 
especially  in  railroad  work,  must  be  ad- 
mitted. That  many  of  the  men  do  work 
unreasonably  long  hours  is  proved  by  the 
records  of  the  Western  wage  arbitration 
case.  Data  secured  for  more  than  3,000  en- 
ginemen  engaged  in  local  or  way  freight 
service  on  Western  roads  showed  that  54 
per  cent,  worked  12  hours  or  more  per  day 
during  a  typical  month ;  34  per  cent,  worked 

13  hours  or  more;  and  17  per  cent.  14  hours 
or  longer.  In  through-freight  service,  71 
per  cent.,  or  709  out  of  each  1,000  employed 
during  the  typical  month  selected,  worked 
10  hours  or  longer  each  day;  35  per  cent, 
averaged  12  hours  or  more  each  day;  21 
per  cent,  were  on  duty  13  hours  or  longer; 
and  11  per  cent,  showed  a  working  day  of 

14  hours  or  over. 

Figures  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  interest- 


and  a  half  by  the  roads  themselves  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

These  long  hours  of  labor  have  been 
caused  by  the  operating  policy  of  the  roads 
themselves.  The  roads  have  found  it  more 
economical  to  require  larger  trains  to  be 
drawn  at  slower  speed  than  light  trains  at 
high  speed.  Hence,  long  hours  of  work  for 
the  men. 

The  railroads  themselves  cannot  success- 
fully dispute  the  justice  of  the  demand  for 
eight  hours.  All  they  can  say  is  that  it  is 
"impracticable''  as  applied  to  their  business. 
This,  of  course,  is  what  every  employer 
of  labor  has  said  since  the  beginning  of 
time.  Each  and  every  industry  which  has 
been  forced  by  modern  conceptions  of  jus- 
tice to  yield  to  workingmen  shorter  hours 
of  labor  has  invariably  let  out  a  howl  to  the 
effect  that  "the  business  will  be  ruined" 
Strangely  enough,  employers  of  labor  refuse 
to  learn  by  experience.  Hours  of  labor 
have  been  steadily  reduced  ever  since  the 


CThen,  look  on  page  520  and  read  figures  which 
show  how  prosperous  the  railroads  are — should 
not  some  of  this  prosperity  reach  the  workers? 


ing  reading,  but  overtime  work  figures  as 
brought  out  in  this  arbitration  case,  are  lit- 
tle sliort  of  startling.  The  tabulations  for 
approximately  20,000  engineers  and  firemen 
employed  in  all  classes  of  freight  service, 
showed  that  88  per  cent.,  or  877  out  of  each 
1,000,  had  an  average  working  day  of  10 
hours  or  longer.  More  than  one-third,  or 
35  per  cent,  worked  12  hours  or  longer; 
while  16  per  cent,  worked  13  hours  or 
over ;  7  per  cent.,  14  hours ;  and  3  per  cent, 
averaged  15  hours  or  more  per  day. 

Within  the  period  July  1,  1912,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1913,  on  76  Western  railroads,  there 
were  reported  49,286  cases  where  engineers 
and  firemen  worked  for  a  continuous  period 
of  16  Hours  or  longer.  There  were  more 
than  13,000  cases  where  engineers  and  fire- 
men worked  17  to  18  hours;  there  were 
7,500  cases  of  18  to  19  hour  continuous 
duty;  4,600  cases  of  continuous  service  for 
19  to  20  hours;  3,000  cases  of  21  to  22 
hours  of  unbroken  service;  and  1,200  cases 
where  engine  crews  were  on  duty  23  to  24 
hours.  These  figures  are  taken  from  re- 
ports made  during  this  period  of  a  year 


introduction  of  modern  machinery  into  in- 
dustry, and  industry,  instead  of  being 
harmed,  has  been  actually  benefited.  The 
railroad  gentlemen,  however,  insist  that 
railroad  work  is  somehow  "different,"  and 
that  the  eight-hour  day  cannot  "work"  in 
railroad  operation. 

The  best  answer  to  the  claim  of  these 
gentlemen  who  say  that  an  eight-hour  day 
is  impossible,  is  the  fact  that  the  eight-hour 
day  is  in  effect  on  thousands  of  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  United  States  right  now. 
On  55  per  cent,  of  all  the  railway  mileage 
in  the  South,  locomotive  engineers  in 
through  freight  service,  right  now  operate 
on  an  eight-hour  day  basis.  On  20  per  cent, 
of  all  the  railway  mileage  in  the  South 
firemen  in  through  freight  service  right  now 
operate  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  On  eleven 
Southern  roads,  the  entire  train  crews — en- 
gineers, conductors,  firemen  and  trainmen — 
in  through  freight  service  have  an  eight- 
hour  day.  On  the  railroads  in  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  approximate- 
ly 5  per  cent,  of  the  total  miles  of  road  are 
operated  under  an  eight-hour  day  for  engi- 
neers, and  3  per  cent,  have  the  eight-hour 
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day  for  firemen.  It  is  well  known,  of 
course,  that  passenger  engineers  on  all  the 
mileage  in  the  country  have  very  short 
hours  (which  they  won  by  fighting  for 
them),  in  some  cases  as  low  as  five  hours 
a  day.  They  are  not  involved  in  the  pres- 
ent controversy,  of  course. 

The  contention  that  the  roads  in  east- 
ern territory,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
mileage  in  western  and  southern  territory 
cannot  be  run  on  the  same  basis  on  which 
a  part  of  it  is  now  run  is  obviously  ab- 
surd. It  constitutes  misrepresentation 
No.  *a 

The  final  and  all-inclusive  argument  of 
the  railroad  gentlemen  is  that  even  if  it 
were  ppssible  to  run  the  roads  on  an  eight- 
hour  basis  from  a  technical  standpoint,  the 
cost  would  be  prohibitive.  It  is  intimated 
that  the  railway  brotherhoods  are  hogs;  it 
is  asserted  tnat  they  are  already  getting 
much  higher  wages  than  other  employees; 
that  too  much  money  is  now  being  paid 


portance  what  percentage  labor  absorbs. 
In  some  industries  the  cost  of  labor  is  very 
large;  in  others  it  is  small.  The  point  that 
must  not  be  overlooked  is  that  so  long  as 
capital  gets  its  return,  whatever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  spend  for  labor  will  have  to  be 
spent.  Otherwise,  capital  would  get  no  re- 
turn at  all.  It  is  the  fact  that  these  rail- 
road men  go  to  work  in  the  morning  and 
operate  the  trains  over  the  road,  loaded 
with  freight  and  passengers,  that  brings  in 
to  the  gentlemen  wtio  own  the  roads  their 
share  of  the  product.  And  the  fact  that 
these  same  gentlemen  are  very  much  con- 
cerned indeed  for  fear  that  the  railroad 
men  may  decide  some  morning  NOT  to  run 
the  trains  over  the  road  is  pretty  good 
proof  that  the  railroad  gentlemen  KNOW 
that  it  is  the  railroad  employees  who  pro- 
duce that  dollar  in  the  first  place.  The 
railroad-owning  gentlemen  may  have  a  nice 
bunch  of  locomotives,  passenger  coaches, 
freight  cars,  road  bed,  shops  and  stations, 


CHere  in  this  article  is  an  analysis  of  what  the 
railroad  workers  ask, — showing  also,  concretely, 
what  long*  hours  they  are  now  required  to  work. 


out  for  labor  ;  and  it  is  intimated  that  the 
public  must  pay  the  bill  in  increased  freight 
rates. 

"Out  of  every  dollar  of  railroad  income 
the  workers  get  45  cents,"  say  the  press 
agents  for  the  railroads.  This  is  intended 
to  impress  the  public  with  the  large  "share" 
of  railroad  income  which  goes  to  labor. 
What  it  amounts  to  is  this :  the  workers 
get  back  nearly  half  of  every  dollar  they 
produce.  The  balance  goes  to  maintenance 
and  upkeep,  taxes,  and  return  to  capital. 
\  The  attempt  to  measure  the  amount  that 
capital  should  get  by  the  amount  that  labor 
gets,  however,  is  silly.  The  only  question 
to  be  considered  about  return  to  capital  is 
whether  capital  gets  a  fair  return  on  its  in- 
vestment. So  long  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  foolish  enough  to  per- 
mit a  comparatively  few  individuals  to  own 
the  railroads  that  should  be  the  property 
of  everybody;  so  long  as  we  depend  on 
private  capital  to  finance  railroading,  we 
must  concede  the  "right"  of  the  gentlemen 
who  own  the  roads  to  get  a  fair  return  on 
their  investment.  If,  on  capital  invested, 
they  earn,  say,  6  per  cent.,  it  is  of  no  im- 


but  until  that  army  of  workmen  commences 
to  USE  these  tools  of  transportation,  the 
railroad-owning  gentlemen  do  not  com- 
mence to  draw  their  share  of  the  product. 

But,  say  the  railroad  press  agents,  tack- 
ling the  public  from  a  new  angle,  these 
railroad  men  are  already  rolling  in  wealth. 
"The  average  wage  for  trainmen  is  $1,023, 
and  for  engineers  $1,771  per  annum,"  they 
say.  Even  if  this  were  true,  the  signifi- 
cance of  it  is  not  apparent.  Thes^men  are 
engaged  in  the  most  hazardous  and  arduous 
labor;  they  face  extraordinary  risks;  they 
are  often  compelled  to  be  absent  from  their 
homes;  they  must  be  experienced,  high- 
grade  men.  An  average  wage  of  $1,023 
and  $1,771  is  by  no  means  too  high.  But 
the  statement  is  not  true.  Glance  at  the 
facts  a  moment.  The  existing  wage  scale 
between  the  Trainmen's  brotherhood  and 
the  railroads  shows  that  the  average  wage 
for  trainmen  in  eastern  territory  is  $2.67 
per  day;  in  western  territory  $2.78  per 
day;  in  southern  territory  $2.75  per  day. 
This  is  an  average  daily  wage  of  $2.73^3, 
or,  on  the  basis  of  a  ten-hour  day,  $0.27  per 
hour.    Let  us  assume  that  the  railroad  fig- 
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ure  of  $1,023  per  annum  for  trainmen  is 
correct.  If  you  ^will  take  the  trouble  to 
divide  twenty-seven  cents,  the  hourly  aver- 
age rate,  into  $1,023,  you  will  find  that  the 
trainmen  (according  to  the  railroads)  work 
3,788  hours  per  annum.  At  the  rate  of  10 
hours  per  day,  this  is  378  days  out  of  365  ! 
In  other  words,  in  order  to  make  $1,023  Per 
annum  the  trainmen,  on  the  average,  would 
have  to  work  10*^  hours  every  day  in  the 
year,  Sundays  included,  with  the  exception 
of  four  days !  The  facts  are,  of  course, 
that  this  average  is  too  high,  and  is  based 
on  figures  which  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  rejected  as  misleading,  and 
which  the  statisticians  on  both  sides  in  the 
Engineer's  Arbitration  case  rejected  as  in- 
correct. The  next  time  you  see  "average 
wages"  quoted  by  railroad  publicity  agents, 
mark  it  up  as  misrepresentation  No.  3. 

The  railroad  press  agents  are  telling  the 
public  that  acceptance  of  the  men's  demands 
"would  add  to  the  payrolls  nearly  $100,- 


arbitration  case,  slightly  less  than  half  of 
the  freight  traffic  of  the  West  now  moves 
within  an  eight-hour  day.  These  railroad 
exhibits  showed  that  the  average  time  of 
78  per  cent,  of  through  or  irregular  freight 
traffic  on  all  roads  west  of  the  Mississippi 
in  October,  1913,  moving  between  terminals 
112  miles  apart,  was  8  hours  and  24  min- 
utes. This  means  100  miles  in  7  hours  and 
30  minutes.  Therefore,  on  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  this  through  or  irregular  freight 
traffic,  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day 
would  mean  NO  additional  outlay  for 
wages.  On  only  one-fifth  of  this  class  of 
traffic  would  additional  outlay  be  neces- 
sary, and  would  only  be  so,  if  the  roads 
persist  in  sending  over  the  lines  heavily 
loaded,  and  consequently  slow-moving, 
freight  trains.  The  adoption  of  a  speed 
rate  of  12^2  miles  an  hour  would  mean  NO 
additional  outlay  on  this  one-fifth. 

In  the  case  of  local  freight  traffic  on 
these  Western  roads,  about  70  per  cent. 


CL  Railroads  say  trains  can't  be  moved  on  an 
eight-hour  basis,  and  if  they  could  the  roads  can't 
afford  it — The  men  say  they  can — Who's  lying? 


000,000  a  year,  a  burden  that  the  public 
would  ultimately  have  to  shoulder." 

The  railroads  have  never  taken  the  pub- 
lic into  their  confidence  on  how  they  arrive 
at  this  figure.  They  merely  state  it  as  a 
fact.  And  the  public  would  do  well  to  ac- 
cept such  "facts"  only  after  careful  in- 
vestigation. 

What  the  roads  probably  have  done  in 
estimating  that  it  would  cost  a  hundred 
million  g.  year  in  additional  wages,  is  to 
assume  that  the  men's  demands  would  be 
applied  to  service  conditions  as  they  exist 
at  the  present  moment.  In  other  words, 
where  men  are  now  working  ten,  eleven, 
twelve  and  fourteen  hours  or  more  a  day, 
the  railroad  gentlemen  are  assuming  that 
IF  such  schedules  are  continued,  the  new 
demands,  calling  for  punitive  overtime  pay- 
ments, would  increase  wages  by  some  such 
amount.  This,  of  course,  is  absurd.  What 
the  roads  would  proceed  to  do  immediately 
would  be  to  rearrange  their  schedules  so 
as  to  make  the  runs  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  the  eight-hour  basis. 

According  to  the  sworn  statements  of  the 
Western  railroads  themselves  in  the  recent 


was  handled  by  employees  who  worked 
longer  than  eight  hours  a  day.  But  this 
class  of  freight  is  a  small  percentage — 
about  12  per  cent. — of  the  total  train  mile- 
age, and  as  only  70  per  cent,  of  this  12 
per  cent,  would  be  affected,  the  outlay 
would  be  very  small. 

The  other  classes  of  traffic  affected  would 
be  mixed  and  miscellaneous  freight  traffic, 
"pusher"  and  "helper"  services,  and  "work 
train"  service.  The  total  compensation  to 
crews  of  this  class  would  range  between 
five  and  six  per  cent,  of  total  wages  paid, 
so  that  any  additional  compensation  re- 
sulting from  the  eight-hour  day  would  be 
very  small  here  also. 

The  yardmen,  switchmen  and  hostlerS; 
now  have  an  arbitrary  ten-hour  day.  The 
roads  apparently  figure  that  they  would 
continue  working  these  men  ten  hours,  pay-j 
ing  them  time-and-a-half  for  two  hours' \ 
overtime  each  day.  Of  course  they  would, 
do  no  such  foolish  thing,  but  would  reduce 
the  day  to  eight  hours,  putting  on  addi-i 
tional  shifts  of  men.  This  would  resulfl 
in  a  slight  increase  in  payrolls  in  this  clasS! 
of  service. 
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This  brief  analysis  of  conditions  on  the 
Western  roads  enables  us  to  estimate  the 
total  effect  on  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try at  large.  As  compared  with  western 
territory,  the  proportion  of  freight  trains 
which  operate  at  a  greater  speed  than  10 
miles  an  hour  is  smaller  in  the  East  than 
in  the  West.  In  the  South  the  proportion 
is  larger.  Altogether,  it  is  probable  that 
the  conditions  on  Western  roads  represent 
a  fair  average  of  operating  conditions  for 
the  whole  country.  And  these  conditions 
indicate  that  the  cost  to  the  railroads  would 
be  by  no  means  as  large  as  they  have  stated, 
and  certainly  the  figure  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions a  year  is  so  high  as  to  be  ridiculous. 
It  assumes  that  the  management  of  the 
roads  would  deliberately  choose  the  most 
expensive  method  of  applying  the  eight- 
hour  day,  instead  of  the  least  expensive.  It 
is  on  a  par  with  arguments  advanced  by  a 
dairy  employer  in  San  Francisco  who  op- 
posed a  six-day-week  law  by  saying  that 


before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion asking  for  permission  to  advance  the 
freight  rates  five  per  cent.,  one  of  their 
principal  contentions  was  that  increases  in 
wages  to  employees  necessitated  this  addi- 
tional tax  on  the  public.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  exact  contrary  is  true.  The  rail- 
roads have  been  steadily  lowering  their 
labor  cost  by  increasing  operating  effi- 
ciency; in  other  words,  the  roads  are  mak- 
ing a  smaller  outlay  of  wages  for  the 
amount  of  traffic  handled.  By  the  use  of 
larger  engines,  and  the  development  of 
heavier  trainloads,  the  railroad  men  have 
been  compelled  to  produce  more  traffic  out- 
put than  formerly.  Consequently,  while 
wages  have  increased  in  bulk,  the  rate  of 
wages  per  ton  of  traffic  handled  has  de- 
creased. The  roads  are  getting  their  labor 
performed  cheaper  than  they  were. 

For  instance,  the  report  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.  R.  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1915, 


C.The  answer  to  that  question  is  in  this  article — 
not  by  conclusion  of  some  press  agent — but  by 
figures  which  are  indisputable — see  for  yourself. 


the  cows  give  milk  seven  days  a  week  and 
therefore  he  must  work  his  employees  seven 
days.  After  the  law  was  passed,  he  dis- 
covered that  he  could  hire  one  additional 
girl  for  each  six  that  he  had  before  em- 
ployed and  get  along  very  nicely. 

The  railroad  managers  are  not  fools; 
they  may  be  trusted  to  work  out  schedules 
that  will  be  the  least  expensive  for  the 
roads,  and  the  one  hundred  million  increase 
will  go  down  in  history  along  with  Prof. 
Senior's  "last-hour"  analysis.  It  may  con- 
fidently be  set  down  as  misrepresentation 
No.  4. 

But,  say  the  railroad  gentlemen,  what- 
ever the  increased  cost,  it  must  eventually 
be  borne  by  the  public  in  increased  rates. 
To  quote  from  the  Railway  News  Bulletin: 

"A  railway  can  pay  out  only  what  it  takes 
in.  It  takes  in  nothing  except  what  the  pub- 
tic  pays  to  it  for  service.  The  logical  con- 
clusion, that  every  concession  to  employees 
must  in  time  be  reflected  in  a  rise  in  rates 
and  paid  for  by  the  people,  is  one  which  they 
too  often  overlook." 

This  is  a  characteristic  attitude  of  the 
railroad  gentlemen.   When  the  roads  went 


shows  that  by  increasing  its  freight  train 
load  from  619  to  693  revenue-producing 
tons,  the  B.  &  O.  was  enabled  to  haul  a 
decrease  in  freight  traffic  of  3  per  cent., 
with  8  per  cent,  less  locomotive  miles,  and 
14  per  cent,  less  freight  train  miles.  This 
reduction  in  locomotive  and  train  mileage 
by  heavier  train  loading  also  made  it  pos- 
sible to  reduce  wage  payments  to  engineers 
and  firemen  more  than  $1,400,000,  or  19 
per  cent.  The  total  saving  in  outlays  to 
all  classes  of  employees  was  more  than 
$6,500,000,  or  14  per  cent,  in  1915  as  com- 
pared with  1914. 

The  B.  &  O.  is  a  prosperous  railroad. 
But  take  the  case  of  the  Rock  Island,  whose 
financial  difficulties  are  well  known.  That 
these  were  in  no  way  due  to  increased  labor 
costs  is  shown  by  its  last  annual  report  to 
the  I.  C.  C.  By  using  more  powerful  lo- 
comotives, and  cars  of  greater  capacity  as 
well  as  increasing  the  number  of  cars  per 
train,  the  train  load  was  advanced  from 
361  to  380  tons.  More  tonnage  was  han- 
dled_  for  each  locomotive  mile  operated  in 
191 5  than  in  1914.  Each  engineer  and 
fireman  for  each  dollar  of  outlay  to  him 
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in  wages,  therefore,  produced  or  trans- 
ported more  tonnage  in  1915  than  in  1914. 

The  real  reason  why  any  railroad  finds 
itself  in  financial  difficulties,  is  not  because 
of  increased  labor  costs,  but  because  of  the 
necessity  of  paying  a  return  on  fictitious 
capitalization — water  poured  into  capitali- 
zation until  now  some  of  the  roads  are 
staggering  under  the  load.  For  example, 
during  the  year  1914,  thirteen  of  the  West- 
ern railroads  disbursed  more  than  $43,000,- 
000  in  dividends  on  fictitious  common  and 
preferred  stock,  the  book  value  of  which 
was  $485,392,837.  This  dividend  on 
watered  stock  amounted  to  nearly  $4,000,000 
more  than  the  total  wage  payments  to  en- 
gineers and  firemen  on  these  lines. 

The  colossal  effrontery  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  watered  capitalization  to  the 
limit  and  now  say  that  any  increased  cost 
due  to  performing  an  act  of  simple  justice 
to  its  employees  must  be  borne  by  the  pub- 
lic, is  simply  amazing. 


operating  results  for  January,  191 6,  their 
own  bureau,  the  "Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 
nomics," shows  that  "net  operating  income 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  for 
January  increased  $111  per  mile,  or  64.5 
per  cent.,  as  compared  with  January,  191 5. 
Comparing  January,  191 6,  with  the  average 
January  of  the  preceding  five  years,  the 
increase  was  50.1  per  cent." 

This  summary,  covering  roads  operating 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage  of 
the  country,  shows  that  after  paying  all 
expenses,  nearly  sixty-five  million  dollars 
was  left  for  rentals,  improvements,  new 
construction,  interest  and  dividends.  Rent- 
als are  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole;  money  put  in  improvements  and 
new  construction  means  increasing  the 
value  of  the  property,  a  direct  gain  to 
stockholders;  and  payments  of  interest  and 
dividends  constitute  the  immediate  return 
in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  gentlemen  who 
own  the  roads  for  a  living.    Sixty-five  mil- 


CMen  who  have  watered  stock  to  the  limit  say 
that  they  cannot  give  their  employees  a  fair 
working  day,  unless  you,  the  public,  pay  it. 


In  the  April,  1912,  issue  of  Moody's 
Magazine,  The  International  Investors' 
Monthly,  Mr.  W.  Martin  Swift,  writing  on 
"Railroad  Operating  Expenses,"  made  a  re- 
markable confession.    Here  it  is  : 

"It  is,  therefore,  well  within  the  facts  to 
state  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  increase 
in  operating  expenses  since  1905  is  due  to 
higher  wages,  and  that  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  deduction  from  surplus  earnings  is 
due  to  this  cause.  Stock  and  bond  holders 
should  therefore  open  their  eyes,  and  frankly 
face  a  situation  of  their  own  making;  for 
the  higher  operating  expenses  and  reduced  sur- 
plus available  for  dividends  is  chiefly  due  to 
excessive  amounts  of  new  securities  author- 
ized and  issued  by  themselves." 

Since  this  was  written,  the  railroads  have 
been  granted  permission  to  increase  freight 
rates,  a  remarkable  boom  in  business  has 
taken  place,  and  the  roads  find  themselves 
exceedingly  prosperous.    In  an  analysis  of 


lions  of  dollars  in  one  month  is  a  comfort- 
able little  sum  to  go  for  these  purposes. 
And  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
not  regard  with  equanimity  an  attempt  of 
these  railroad  gentlemen  to  increase  rates 
because  of  any  alleged  additional  payments 
to  railroad  labor,  so  long  as  they  are  get- 
ting sixty-five  millions  in  net  operating  in- 
come per  month  from  their  railroad  proper 
ties. 

The  country  owes  its  support  to  these 
men  who  are  making  the  fight  for  the  eight 
hour  day.    Men  engaged  in  railroad  opera 
tion  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  work 
longer  hours. 

The  eight-hour  day  is  fair,  just  and  rea 
sonable.     The   men   deserve  the  support 
they  are  getting  from  the  public.    In  try 
ing  to  prevent  its  adoption,  the  railroads 
are  standing  in  the  way  of  industrial  prog 
ress. 


[Other  articles  on  this  subject  will  be  printed  in  this  Magazine  as  long  as  the 
matter  is  undecided — its  publishers  believe  that  railroad  men  should  have  an  eight 
hour  day  and  will  tell  the  truth  about  conditions  as  they  are  as  long  as  necessary  t 
help  them  to  get  it.] 


Wy ncHIham  Marty  n 


I SUPPOSE  we  shall  always  speak  of  it 
as  "Little  Old  New  York,"  with  the 
intimacy  of  affection,  but  she  has 
just  earned  the  title  of  the  biggest  city  of 
the  world.  The  scepter  has  passed  from 
that  ancient  city  on  the  Thames  to  her  far- 
distant  relative  of  the  Hudson.  The  New 
World  versus  the  Old  World.  Youth  will 
be  served!  There  is  also  another  sport- 
ing maxim  that  might  be  quoted:  "They 
never  come  back." 

People  who  dabble  in  statistics  and  watch 
the  growth  of  communities  knew  that 
eventually  some  city  of  this  continent 
would  attain  population  supremacy.  Those 
endowed  with  the  Chicago  civic  spirit  will 
explain  why  their  city,  which  they  further 
declare  to  be  less  windy  than  New  York, 
must  at  some  future  time  eclipse  even  New 
York.  To  deal  in  prophecies  is  the  in- 
alienable right  of  all,  but  the  main  point 
to  remember  now  is  that  the  king  is 
dead — long  live  the  king !  New  York  has 
won ! 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  a  reign  her 
defeated  rival  had.  Before  Christ  walked 
by  Galilee  there  was  a  settlement  on  the 
Thames  bank.  London  was  noted  for  its 
merchants  and  trade  half  a  thousand  years 
before  Saint  Patrick  converted  the  Irish. 
Swept  by  pestilences,  chastened  by  fire  and 
sword,  London  continued  her  march  toward 
preeminence.  When  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury dawned  Paris  equaled  her  in  popu- 
lation, and  had  possibly  at  some  previous 
time  exceeded  her.  But  afterward  no  city 
disputed  her  until  now,  when  she  is  nosed 
out  by  what  was  a  village  of  her  old-time 
possession. 


1  I  'HE  last  census  of  London  (1911)  gave 
that  city  4,521,358  inhabitants.  The 
Federal  census  of*  1910  showed  the  inhab- 
itants of  New  York's  five  boroughs  to  be 
4,766,883.  The  1910  count,  although  not 
the  latest  for  New  York,  is  used  as  being  a 
fairer  test.  To-day  New  York  numbers 
5,006,484.  The  large  numbers  of  London- 
ers engaged  on  the  various  battle  fronts 
has  reduced  the  total  of  the  English  city 
still  more. 

The  population  of  certain  metropolitan 
areas  in  London  are  grouped  together  as 
Extra  or  Greater  London,  and  correspond 
to  our  Greater  New  York.  According  to 
the  191 1  census  the  population  of  this  Ex- 
tra London  was  7,251,358.  New  York,  tak- 
ing in  the  municipalities  of  a  similar  area 
had  in  1914  a  total  of  7,383,871  inhabitants. 
And  since  the  ratio  of  growth  is  always  in 
New  York's  favor,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  older  city  has  been  fairly  passed 
in  the  race.  As  yet  it  is  not  a  bad  beat- 
ing, she  has  been  nosed  out  only;  but 
never  again  can  she  be  on  such  nearly 
equal  terms  unless,  of  course,  earthquakes, 
disease  or  foreign  foes  should  descend  upon 
us.  And  even  then  Chicago  would  be  glad 
of  the  nomination  to  enter  the  lists  for 
city  supremacy. 

TT  is  always  interesting  in  contrasting 
*  growths  of  cities  to  try  to  account  for  it 
in  some  reasonable  way.  Why  has  New 
York  grown  so  phenomenally?  Just  look 
at  these  figures,  and  see  for  yourself  her 
astonishing  advances.  In  her  early  days 
she  was  exceeded  by  both  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  but  since  1850  to  the  present 
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year  her  growth  has  been  more  than  600 
per  cent. 

Population  of  New  York 


1790   33.ooo 

1800   60,000 

1810   96,000 

1820   123,000 

1830   202,000 

1840   312,000 

1850   515.000 

i860   813,000 


1870   942,000 

1880   1,164,000 

1890   1,441,000 

1900   *3, 43 7, 000 

1910   4,746,000 

IQI4   5.333.ooo 

*  After  creation  of 
Greater  New  York. 


In  order  to  understand  the  previous  fig- 
ures giving  New  York  7,383,871  inhab- 
itants, it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
comparison  was  made  by  taking  in  an  area 
equal  to  Extra  London  and  enumerating 
the  dwellers  therein.  The  above  table 
shows  what  the  city's  growth  has  been  in 
the  past.  What  reason  is  there  to  suppose 
that  this  is  to  continue? 

First,  New  York  has  a  nation  of  a  hun- 
dred million  inhabitants  upon  which  to 
draw,  and  London,  a  country  of  less  than 
half  that  number.  Secondly,  New  York  is 
a  magnet  to  the  immigrant,  as  the  follow- 
ing table  explains,  and  London  is  not. 


the  lead.  There  are  100,000  more  Russians 
in  New  York  than  there  are  in  Riga,  the 
third  great  seaport  of  Russia  on  the  Baltic. 

There  are  as  many  Italians  here  as  in 
Florence  and  Venice  put  together,  and 
more  Germans  than  in  their  great  port  of 
Bremen.  Germany  and  Ireland  are  the 
two  countries  which  show  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  New  York  foreign  born. 
Austria  is  fifth  on  the  list,  about  as  many 
people  as  normally  inhabit  Lemberg.  It 
is  curious  to  note  how  few  French  there 
are  here,  considering  their  strong  hold  on 
the  affections  of  America.  Taking  2,000,- 
000  as  the  approximate  number  of  foreign 
born  in  Greater  New  York,  this  gives  us  a 
foreign-born  population  exceeding  the  total 
number  of  dwellers  in  St.  Louis,  Boston 
and  Baltimore. 

New  York  City's  population  is  greater 
than  any  State  in  the  Union  excepting  only 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  It  exceeds 
the  inhabitants  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  North  Dakota, 
Wyoming  and  Utah  combined. 


,  NEW  YORK'S  FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  LATEST  FEDERAL  CENSUS 

Countries.  Brooklyn    Manhattan  Bronx  Queens  Richmond 

Borough.  Borough.     Borough.  Borough.      Borough.   Entire  City 

Australia   222  456  60  33  20  791 

Austria   36,421  139,367  10,647  5.638  1,130  193,203 

Belgium   503  1,380  175  141  50  2,249 

Canada,  French   709  1,609  301  186  39  2,844 

Canada,  other   8,086  11,383  2,097  1,039  576  23,181 

Cuba  and  West  Indies   2,179  3,328  311  91  57  5,966 

Denmark   3,623  2,754  769  634  209  7,989 

England   28,312  36,466  6,861  4,576  1,904  78,119 

Finland   2,617  3,598  834  222  129  \  7,400 

France   2,646  13,055  1,099  1,139  322  18,261 

Germany   87,897  119,174  36,586  30,223  5,362  279,242 

Greece   1,017  6,615  249  70  53  8,004 

Holland   1,443  2,113  384  177  63  4,180 

Hungary   8,369  56,713  5,928  1,577  749  73,336 

Ireland   70,543  151,046  18,264  8,658  4,017  252,528 

Italy   100,390  199,619  25,169  11,107  4,239  340,524 

Newfoundland  .-.  525  256  39  21  18  859 

Norway   15,129  4,019  1,199  529  i,3?5  22,251 

Portugal   389  678  120  38  22  1,247 

Roumania   7,809  22,092  2,124  147  38  32,210 

Russia   160,433  248,855  27,691  8,389  2,212  483,580 

Scotland   7 ,913  10,631  2,403  1,588  563  23,098 

South  America   569  1,081  115  61  28  1,854 

Spain   1,075  2,043  103  49  53  3,323 

Sweden   16,489  13,216  3,177  1,444  622  34,948 

Switzerland   2,163  5,802  1,355  884  211  10,415 

Turkey  in  Asia  ,   1,772  4,109  174  198  50  6,303 

Turkey  in  Europe   407  3,064  156  35  17  3,679 

Wales   544  902  191  76  62  1,775 

Other  nationalities   1,162  2,605  354  145    •  88  4,354 

Total  foreign  born,  white   571,356  1,104,029  148,935  79.H5  24,278  1,927,713 


SINCE  this  table  was  computed  a  number 
of  changes  have  taken  place.  Citizens  of 
those  belligerent  nations  who  are  free  to 
cross  the  ocean  have  joined  their  colors, 
leaving  those  who  are  unable  to  do  so  in  a 
numerical  ratio  which  will  be  adjusted  later. 
But,  in  the  main,  these  figures  show  the  se- 
cret of  New  York's  enormous  population. 
Of  these  foreign  born,  Russia  is  well  in 


"pVERY  four  minutes  the  stork  arrives 
with  a  new  citizen,  and  every  seven 
minutes  the  Reaper  bears  an  old  one  away. 
The  city,  despite  tjie  fact  that  the  war  has 
rather  slowed  its  rate  of  progression,  is 
growing  by  almost  200,000  yearly. 

In  the  Eighth  Assembly  District  of  the 
Lower  East  Side,  which  has  an  area  of 
ninety-eight  acres,  there  are  about  1,200 
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human  beings  per  acre.  Of  these,  72.3  per 
cent,  are  foreign  born,  and  of  the  remain- 
der, 98  per  cent,  are  children  of  foreign- 
born  parents.  The  poorest  classes  of  im- 
migrants remain  in  New  York,  probably 
because  they  lack  the  railroad  fare  to  other 
big  centers.  Congestion  ensues,  and  the 
city  has  problems  of  housing,  education, 
charities,  and  the  like,  which  no  other  city 
in  the  world  has  to  meet. 

In  a  directory  just  published,  which  deals 
only  with  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
The  Bronx,  London's  famous  directory  has 
been  beaten.  The  New  York  book  gives 
1,210,000  names  of  individuals.  These 
people  live  in  some  one  of  the  155,000  one- 
family  houses,  the  71,200  two-family 
dwellings,  or  the  101,600  multiple-type 
houses.  Looking  through  the  directory,  one 
sees  the  Mc's  and  Mac's  are  easily  first, 
with  173  columns  to  their  credit.  The 
Smiths  occupy  fifty  columns,  hard  pressed 
by  the  Cohens  and  Cohns,  with  two  less. 
Nearly  every  name  on  the  globe  is  there 
represented. 

/COMPARE  these  statistics  for  a  moment 
^  with  an  analysis  of  London's  millions. 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  Londoners  are  the  chil- 
dren of  Londoners.  Forty-seven  per  cent, 
of  the  English  city's  people  are  native  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  leaves 
just  three  per  cent,  to  account  for.  Part 
of  this  is  made  up  of  children  born  in  Eng- 
land's immense  "foreign  possessions,  and 
the  remainder  made  up  from  people  born 
anywhere  else  in  the  wide  world.  In  New 
York  there  are  forty  per  cent,  foreign  born 
and  in  Manhattan  the  percentage  is  7  per 
cent,  higher  than  that.  What  chance,  then, 
has  London,  or  any  rival  city  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  to  catch  up  with  those  cities 
here  to  which  eager  millions  of  Europe 
turn  expectant  eyes? 

If  the  great  Slav  nations  are  ever  con- 
solidated there  may  arise  in  Russia,  which 
shares  with  us  the  glory  of  being  one  of 
the  two  richest  countries  in  natural  re- 
sources on  the  globe,  a  great  Slavic  cap- 
ital rivaling  anything  now  existing.  Or 
some  day,  perhaps,  China  may  produce  a 
great  metropolis.  But  such  times,  if  ever 
they  come,  are  far  away,  and  nothing  now 
existing  threatens  New  York  with  the  loss 
of  her  title. 

"PXCEPT  in  the  mere  matter  of  numbers 
^  New  York  has  long  been  preeminent  for 
certain  things.     Take,   for  example,  the 


skyscraper,  which  causes  so  many  sensitive 
people  to  groan  as  though  the  sacred  name 
of  art  were  taken  in  vain  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  nearness  of  the  topmost  stories 
to  the  sky.  The  skyscraper  was  forced 
upon  New  York  by  the  configuration  of 
Manhattan  Island,  and  is  not  the  expres- 
sion merely  of  American  architectural  art. 
A  less  adaptable  race  might  have  found 
the  remedy  in  moving  somewhere  else  when 
the  business  section  of  the  city  first  proved 
too  narrow. 

New  York's  engineers  and  architects 
solved  the  problem.  No  layman  can  com- 
prehend the  difficulties  of  placing  buildings 
fifty-five  stories  and  a  weight  hitherto 
undreamed  of  on  unstable  ground  such  as 
to  be  found  south  of  Fourteenth  street. 
The  result  of  their  experiments,  their  fail- 
ures and  their  successes,  is  the  creation  of 
a  new  school  of  architecture.  It  is  felt 
among  those  people  who  assume  to  judge 
things  by  artistic  standards,  that  it  is  the 
correct  pose  to  sneer  at  skyscrapers.  Let 
such  critics,  whether  residents  or  passing 
guests,  study  the  problems  that  confront 
a  great  business  quarter  like  lower  Manhat- 
tan, and  then  ask  themselves  if  any  other 
city  met  the  problem  and  answered  it  archi- 
tecturally in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  did 
New  York.  It  was  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  increasing  millions  by  erecting 
enormous  office  and  loft  buildings  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  districts  and  on  the  sites 
of  what  had  been  before.  New  York  could 
not  expand  as  other  cities  have  done.  She 
was  hemmed  in  by  water  on  three  sides  of 
her,  so  she  hitched  her  building  genius  to 
a  star,  and  the  skyscraper  is  her  answer. 
It  is  the  business  building  par  excellence, 
and  there  be  no  excuse  to  justify  its  ex- 
istence. 

Admitting  its  utilitarian  value,  just  look 
at  some  of  them  with  appreciative  eye,  and 
you  will  find  they  have  beauty.  Not,  indeed, 
the  beauty  of  some  churches  or  palaces,  but 
then  they  were  not  built  for  that.  New 
York  didn't  raise  her  skyscrapers  to  be 
cathedrals. 

"^4TANY  of  the  new  buildings  are  magnifi- 
cent,  but  there  are  those  built  a  decade 
ago  which  hold  their  own.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Cass  Gilbert's  West  Street  Building. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  very  tall  structures, 
twenty  stories ,  perhaps,  and  its  beauty,  even 
at  that,  is  rathVr  over  our  heads.  But  if  some 
titanic  scimitar  could  slice  off  the  top  half- 
dozen  stories  and  plant  them  as  a  single 
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building  in  some  other  clime,  American 
visitors  would  go  and  speak  about  it  with 
hushed  voices.  If  you  put  it  by  the  Grand 
Canal  in  Venice,  and  said  a  more  than 
usually  eminent  Doge  once  lived  there,  we 
should  take  snapshots  of  it  and  show  our 
friends.  Or  if  some  of  similar  buildings 
could  be  planted  in  Oxford's  medieval  High 
Street,  or  in  Genoa's  Street  of  Palaces, 
there  are  those  of  us  who  would  say,  "Now, 
why  can't  we  do  something  like  that  in 
America  ?" 

Ten  years  ago  the  approach  from  sea 
to  New  York  showed  an  irregular  skyline, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  the  lower 
jaw  of  an  aged  person  whose  one  or  two 
remaining  teeth  stood  up  lonely  and  ugly. 
Now,  these  great  buildings  rise  up,  massed 
together,  bank  upon  bank  of  towers,  domes 
and  spires — the  most  impressive  skyline  the 
earth  has  to  show. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  New  York 
emphasizes  her  pride  of  place.  During  the 
year  which  ended  on  April  the  first,  168,- 
200,000  persons  entered  and  left  Manhat- 
tan. Of  this  number  108,200,000  came  or 
went  by  one  or  another  of  the  four  great 
trunk  lines  which  serve  the  city.  The  re- 
mainder used  street  railways,  subways,  au- 
tomobile, or  the  many  water  routes.  Every 
day  there  are  more  transients  coming  in 
or  leaving  the  city  than  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  a  city  as  large  as  Cincinnati. 

Every  year  New  York  becomes  more  and 
more  a  place  for  summer  visitors.  The 
reason  is  plain  to  see.  No  other  great  city 
of  the  world  has  the  holiday  resorts  near 
at  hand  as  has  New  York.  London  is  fifty 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  hundreds  from 
mountains.  New  York  has  the  Jersey  and 
Long  Island  beaches  close  at  hand.  Coney 
Island  is  a  car  ride,  the  Catskills  easy  to 
reach,  and  the  Hudson  is  at  her  side. 

V'EW  YORK  is  the  biggest  port  in  the 
world.  The  harbor,  made  up  of  the 
lower  and  upper  bay  is  more  than  a  hundred 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  which  guards  the  city,  is  the  big- 
gest statue  of  modern  times.  In  1914  New 
York  imported  goods  to  the  value  of 
$1,040,380,526,  and  exported  goods  worth 
$864,596,338.  Fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
total  imports  and  a  nearly  equal  percent- 
age of  the  exports  of  the  entire  country 
passed  through  the  metropolis. 

In  1914  the  city's  income  was  $197,682,- 
519.  The  main  item  of  this  was  the  proper- 
ty tax,  bringing  in  $142,994,191 ;  special 


assessment,  liquor  licenses,  water,  docks, 
ferries  and  subway  rates  making  up  most 
of  the  remainder. 

New  York  has  a  hundred  theaters,  con- 
cert halls  and  high-class  vaudeville  and  mov- 
ing-picture houses.  The  accommodation  of 
these  is  not  far  short  of  175,000;  Madison 
Square  Garden  leads  with  a  capacity  of 
12,137.  The  Hippodrome,  with  5,200  comes 
next.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  with 
3,366  seats,  only  sixty-six  more  than  the 
old  Academy  of  Music.  The  Manhattan 
Opera  House  has  a  3,200  capacity.  Of  the 
theaters  the  New  Amsterdam,  seating  over 
1,700,  leads.  Besides  these,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  moving-picture  houses,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  each  night  250,000  New 
Yorkers,  transient  or  resident,  go  to  some 
of  the  many  forms  of  amusement.  For 
hotel  accommodation  there  is  no  city  to 
compare  with  New  York.  Of  first-class 
hotels  there  are  sixty.  Of  those  in  the 
second  class,  a  like  number,  and  150  third- 
class  hostelries.    New  York  has  200  clubs. 

The  budget  appropriation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  1915  was  $39,840,- 
349.90-.  In  the  elementary  schools  the  pu- 
pils numbered  632,348,  and  in  the  high 
schools,  54,934.  New  York  has  more  pub- 
lic school  children  than  Cleveland  has  in- 
habitants. 

"^TEW  YORK  has  more  than  a  thousand 
churches,  many  of  them  architectural 
treasures.  And  when  the  great  cathedral 
on  Morningside  Heights  is  finished  (The 
P.  E.  Cathedral  of  St.  John,  the  Divine), 
she  will  have  the  greatest  church  on  this 
hemisphere,  and  one  of  the  great  sacred 
buildings  of  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that 
its  total  cost  will  be  somewhere  around 
fifteen  million  dollars.  It  has  been  in  course 
of  construction  for  twenty-five  years  and  it 
is  not  half  completed. 

For  a  number  of  years  London  and  New 
York  ran  pretty  level,  so  far  as  water  sup- 
ply went.  London's  water  came  mainly 
from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Thames,  the 
Lea  River  and  certain  wells  and  springs 
hardby.  She  could  not  draw  from  Loch 
Katrine,  as  Glasgow  did,  or  from  a  moun- 
tain lake  in  Wales,  as  Liverpool  was  able 
to  do.  In  1904  the  private  companies  op- 
erating the  system  were  replaced  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  the  sup- 
ply in  quality  and  quantity  improved,  as 
such  things  always  do  under  municipal 
ownership. 

New  York  was  suffering  from  an  inade- 
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quate  water  supply.  The  Croton  water 
supply— ^vas  first  planned  in  the  early 
eighties,  and  the  city  fathers  thought  they 
were  giving  New  York  a  system  which 
would  last  her  a  century.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  New  York  has  astounded  even 
those  who  believed  in  her  greatness.  There 
was  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  for  example. 
In  1871  he  finished  the  Grand  Central,  and 
announced  that  it  would  serve  the  city  for 
a  hundred  years.  Just  forty  years  after 
this,  the  new  Grand  Central — the  largest 
center  of  traffic  on  earth — was  opened,  to 
put  to  shame  the  Commodore's  complacent 
prophecy. 

HPHE  Croton  supply  was  inadequate,  not 
\  only  on  account  of  Manhattan's  growth, 
but  because  it  brought  no  water  to  Brook- 
lyn, that  was  growing  on  her  own  account. 
The  New  York  Board  of  Water  Supply 
determined  to  avert  water  famines,  and 
constructed  the  greatest  water  works  in 
the  world,  costing  $162,000,000,  and  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  the  city  by  500,000,- 
000  gallons  daily,  and  incidentally  relieving 
the  Brooklyn  scarcity.  Thus  it  was  that 
New  York  put  over  another  one  on  the  old 
queen  city  of  London. 

And  with  this  ambitious  growth  there  are 
other  records  to  be  snatched  from  the  Brit- 
ish metropolis.  For  a  great  many  years 
London's  streets  were  the  most  congested 
in  the  world.  This  was  due  in  part  to  their 
narrowness.  Since  the  great  fire  of  1666 
London  has  altered  her  streets  very  little., 
They  are  the  sort  of  streets  that  Boston 
people  feel  at  home  in.  Picturesque  and 
intimate  enough,  but  bad  for  traffic.  Lon- 
don evolved  her  white-gloved  traffic  police- 
man, who  was  a  model  for  the  police  of 
other  lands;  and  that  traffic  wasn't  tied  up 
altogether  was  due  to  his  kindly  good  sense. 
Even  now  it  seems  as  though  the  Strand 
and  Piccadilly  were  more  crowded  than  any 
streets  here.  But  statistics  show  that  they 
are  not.  It  only  seems  so.  If  a  street  al- 
lows only  four  vehicles  to  pass  abreast,  it 
must  look  more  crowded,  conditions  being 
almost  equal,  than  a  street  which  permits 
of  eight  to  pass  abreast.  London  has  lost 
again.  There  is  not  a  street  of  all  her 
thousands  where  so  many  vehicles  pass  as 
there  do  daily  by  New  York's  Columbus 
Circle. 

These  statistics  were  taken  from  the  New 
York  World's  survey  of  traffic  conditions 
recently : 


LONDON'S  17  BUSIEST  CORNERS 
COMPARED  WITH  17  IN  NEW  YORK 

London  has  seventeen  corners  where 
more  than  10,000  vehicles  pass  between  8 
~a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  The  total  movement  at 
these  points  is  255,832.  Seventeen  similar 
corners  in  New  York  show  a  total  move- 
ment greater  by  18,473,  with  this  important 
distinction  to  be  borne  in  mind — the  count 
in  New  York  was  made  in  the  hours  be- 
tween 8.30  a.  m.  and  6.30  p.  m.,  ten  hours, 
as  compared  with  twelve  in  London. 

The  corners  compare  as  follows: 


LONDON. 

Piccadilly,  Ritz  Hotel   28,735 

Gray's  Inn,  Holborn   18,858 

Westminster  Bridge   18,691 

London  B ridge   18,387 

Blackf riars  B ridge   17.550 

Oxford  St.  w.  of  Oxford  Cir   16,070 

Gray's  Inn,  High  Holborn   15,823 

Bishopsgate,  Hounsditch   13,666 

Vauxhall  Bridge   12,981 

Waterloo  Bridge   12,761 

Park  Road,  Kensington   12,680 

Shep.  Bush,  Hool.  Pk.  Av   12,549 

Tower  Bridge   12,233 

Kens'ton  Rd.,  Queen's  Gate   12,004 

London  Road,  Walworth   11,262 

Putney  Bridge   11,077 

High  St.,  Camden  Town   10,515 

NEW  YORK. 

Columbus  Circle   39,210 

Broadway  and  42d  St   19,650 

Central  Pk.  W.  and  72d  St   18,710 

Fifth  Ave.  and  42d  St   18,800 

Fifth  Ave.  and  57th  St   17,830 

Pier  25,  North  River   17,512 

Lafayette  and  Bleecker  Sts.  .   16,412 

Queensboro  Bridge   14,530 

Fifth  Ave.  and  34th  St   14,360 

Flatbush  and  Fourth  Aves   13,075 

Broadway  and  86th  St   13,042 

Broadway  and  34th  St   12,800 

Fourth  Ave.  and  23d  St   12,365 

Park  Ave.  and  60th  St   15,220 

Eighth  Ave.  and  noth  St    11,664 

Madison  Ave.  and  44th  St   11,560 

Seventh  Ave.  and  125th  St   10,565 


The  busiest  corner  of  the  city  so  far  as 
the  number  of  pedestrians  is  concerned  is 
at  Park  Row  and  Frankfort  street.  Al- 
though only  6,700  vehicles  pass  by,  296,000 
foot  passengers  help  to  congest  it.  In  other 
words,  more  people  pass  this  spot  every  day 
than  there  are  inhabitants  of  Indianapolis. 
The  second  busiest  point  in  Manhattan  is 
at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Fulton 
street,  where  223,000  people  pass  each  day, 
excepting  Sundays. 

"MEW  YORKERS  have  been  wont  to 
make  their  country  cousins  pause  at 
Broadway  and  Forty-second  street.  "Here," 
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they  would  say  impressively,-  "is  the  busiest 
corner  in  the  world!"  While  this  spot  is 
very  much  crowded  by  the  19,650  vehicles 
passing  along,  only  90,370  pedestrians  use  it. 

Timorous  visitors  to  the  metropolis,  con- 
fused by  the  whirl,  and  ready  to  exagger- 
ate street  accidents,  picture  her  roadways 
strewn  with  the  mangled  victims  of  the 
joy-rider,  the  motor  truck  and  other  deadly 
traffic.  Much  of  such  a  conception  is 
wrong,  although  there  is  a  certain  founda- 
tion of  fact.  A  giant  crossing  a  field  slays 
more  of  the  tiny  insect  life  beneath  his 
feet  than  a  lesser  man.  New  York  is  a 
giant  city,  and  does  nothing  on  a  small 
scale.  So  rapid  has  been  the  multiplica- 
tion of  motor-driven  vehicles,  that  she  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  frame  her  traffic  regu- 
lation to  match  the  increase.  There  are 
movements  on  foot  to  that  end  now.  Man- 
hattan is  the  borough  where  58  per  cent, 
of  all  street  accidents  occur.  The  rate  has 
been  proved  to  be  481.90  per  square  mile 
in  Manhattan,  as  compared  with  55  per 
square  mile  for  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Here  are  some  statistics  of  New  York 
accidents,  and  you  will  understand  the  rea- 
son why  there  is  a  Safety  First  Federa- 
tion, with  affiliated  societies  all  over  the 
country. 

Every  year  there  are  23,980  people  in- 
jured in  New  York  street  accidents.  Of 
these,  three  out  of  ten  are  children  under 


sixteen  years.  This  accident  rate  works 
out  at  one  every  twenty-two  minutes. 

Every  year  659  people  come  to  their 
death  in  the  New  York  streets.  That  works 
out  at  one  victim  every  thirteen  and  a 
quarter  hours.  ^\nd  of  these  victims  two 
out  of  five  are  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age. 

TDIVE  years  ago  London — which  leads  all 
Europe  in  street  accidents — had  a  street 
accident  death  rate  of  5.1 1  per  hundred 
thousand  of  population.  The  same  year 
New  York  showed  a  rate  of  7.98  per  hun- 
dred thousand.  In  this  year  just  passed 
both  cities  have  increased.  London  has 
risen  to  8.2  per  hundred  thousand  popu- 
lation, and  New  York  to  12.54. 

Undoubtedly  the  reason  is  the  vastly 
larger  number  of  motor-driven  vehicles  to 
be  seen  here  than  in  London.  New  York 
is  called  upon  to  face  a  condition  where 
precedent  has  nothing  to  teach  her.  There 
was  no  precedent  to  help  her  when  she  was 
set  to  face  the  building  problems  her  topog- 
raphy compelled.  She  adapted  herself  to 
conditions  then.  It  is  New  York's  way. 
She  will  evolve  rules  and  regulations  for 
traffic  that  will  make  her  streets  as  safe 
as  streets  can  be  humanly  speaking.  There 
is  nothing  that  New  York  cannot  do  if  she 
makes  up  her  mind.  The  greatest  thing  of 
all  that  confronts  her  is  the  cleaning  up  of 
her  politics.    Some  day  she  will  do  it. 


WOOING  THE  GODDESS  OF  CHANCE 


A  RNOLD  ROTHSTEIN  is  known  as 
**^"  one  of  the  shrewdest  bettors  in  New 
York  at  present  and  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful. He  will  lay  a  price~lh  private  on 
almost  any  sporting  event  and  back  his 
judgment  until  his  adversaries  cry  quits. 
Yet  Rothstein  wound  up  a  session  at  three 
cushion  billiards  last  winter  with  a  game 
which,  if  lost,  would  have  cost  him  $9,000, 
when  the  most  he  could  have  won  at  the 
outset  would  not  have  reached  $30. 

After  losing  five  straight  games  Roth- 
Stein's  suggestion  that  he  should  have  odds 
gained  the  retort: 

"You're  in,  ain't  you?  Well,  get  out  the 
way  you  got  in." 

As  it  happened,  he  won  the  final  game 
and  paid  out  only  $4,000.  His  opponent 
was  a  racetrack  character  named  Red  Mcln- 
erney,  whose  cash  on  hand  at  the  start  was 
a  two-dollar  bill.  The  combined  wealth  in 
pocket  of  onlookers  who  backed  Mclnerney 
was  afterwards  figured  up  at  $26.  Bets 


were  doubled  and  redoubled  with  later  ar- 
rivals, helping  to  swell  the  total.  When 
wise  Broadway  heard  the  tale  there  was  a 
general  shrugging  of  shoulders  and  the  ver- 
dict was  jthat  smart  bettors  do  not  send  good  I 
money  after  bad. 

From  time  to  time  the  system  player 
springs  up  with  an  infallible  plan  to  break 
the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo  or  impoverish  the 
racetrack  bookies.    On  paper  the  scheme  j 
works  like  a  charm  but,  unfortunately  for 
the  speculators,  cold  figures  do  not  take  into  : 
account   the    frailties   of   human  nature. 
Most  of  these  systems  call  for  progressive 
wagers  in  which  a  small  portion  of  the  orig- 
inal capital  is  bet  at  first  with  increasing  1 
sums  to  wipe  out  losses  in  succeeding  bets. 
After  one  winning  the  system  calls  for  a  j 
return  to  the  original  flat  bet.   An  iron  will  ] 
is  necessary  to  pursue  the  system  when  i 
it  calls  for  an  outlay  of  all  the  remaining  j 
cash.    And  iron  wills  are  rare. 


BERT  MOHN  threw  his  pick  to  the 
ground  in  disgust.  "Hang  this  coun- 
try and  everything  in  it  I"  he 
growled,  slapping  his  ear  in  an  effort  to 
annihilate  a  flea  which  hummed  insistently 
around  that  member. 

"What's  th'  matter  with  you  now  ?"  ques- 
tioned Thorne,  brushing  his  hat  on  his 
sleeve. 

"Nothin'  ain't  the  matter,"  growled  Bert ; 
"nothin'  at  all,  .  'ceptin'  that  we've  been 
a-pickin'  and  scratchin'  at  th'  earth's  coun- 
tenance for  five  weeks  without  seein'  so 
much  as  color — and  all  this  cursed  heat,  too. 
Why,  even  th'  durned  springs  'd  bile  a  fel- 
ler, ef  he  was  fool  enough  to  get  in  one  of 
them." 

"All  them  things  is  part  of  th'  game" 
replied  Thorne  philosophically.  "We're 
bound  to  strike  gold  afore  long.  All  we  got 
to  do  is  to  go  careful  like,  and  " 

"Yes,"  broke  in  Bert.  "You're  alius  so 
damn  careful !  As  careful  as  a  Piute  stalk- 
in'  a  bottle  of  firewater. 

"Why,"  he  continued,  "ef  you  was  to 
start  for  Montana  to-morrow,  you'd  be  so 
long  a-gettin'  there  that  when  you  arrived 
you  wouldn't  have  time  to  dig  for  gold; 
you'd  have  to  hustle  around  prospectin'  for 
a  suitable  grave  stone." 

"Mebbe  so;  but  as  I  ain't  cal'lating  on 
goin'  to  Montany  anyways  soon,  there  ain't 

no          Say !  what  th'  h  !"  he  broke 

off,  as  Bert's  hand  fell  to  his  gun. 

"Buzz  your  tail,  will  you,  you  dirty  var- 
ment !"  Bert's  gun  flashed  from  its  holster 
and  roared,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  second. 

The  rattler,  coiled  on  the  sand  a  few  feet 
away,  still  buzzed  assiduously. 

"Now,"  said  Thorne,  drawing  his  Colt, 
"you  might  have  hit  that  snake,  ef  you'd 


been  careful."  Slowly  sighting,  he  fired. 
The  rattler's  head,  severed,  flew  several  feet 
along  the  ground  before  it  fell,  the  eyes 
glaring  at  its  body,  writhing  in  the  sand. 

"O  ERT  jammed  his  gun  back  in  its  holster 
and  walked  over  to  the  burro  which 
stood  regarding  the  proceeding  with  ears 
cocked  forward.  Taking  a  small  piece  of 
canvas  from  the  pack,  Bert  spread  it  on  the 
ground,  then  laid  a  couple  of  cans  of  beans 
and  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  center,  rolled  it 
up  and  tied  the  bundle  with  a  piece  of  thong 
leather. 

Thorne  had  watched  him  in  silence. 
"What  th'  devil  you  goin'  to  do  now?"  he 
questioned. 

"I'm  goin'  to  hot-foot  it  for  Montana," 
replied  Bert.  "You  can  stay  in  this  hellish 
country,  if  you  want  to;  but  I  can't  get  out 
of  it  too  soon.  I've  got  enough  grub  in 
this  bundle  to  take  me  to  Neil's  ranch, 
where  I  can  get  a  horse.  You  can  pay  me 
for  my  share  in  the  outfit  when  you  make 
that  find,"  he  added  sarcastically.  "So 
long." 

Thorne  sat  down  weakly  on  a  stone. 
"Say,  Bert,  you  ain't  really  goin',  are  you  ?" 
But  Bert  did  not  hear.  He  had  already 
vanished  around  a  turn  in  the  creek  bed. 

"Well,  ef  that  wouldn't  make  a  mustang 
blink,"  said  Thorne,  addressing  the  burro. 
"Here  he  makes  up  his  mind  that  he's  a-go- 
in' — and  what's  more,  he  goes — all  afore  I 
knowed  he  was  thinking  of  so  much  as  mov- 
ing his  boots.  Well,"  he  added,  picking  up 
the  pick  which  Bert  had  dropped,  "he  was 
allers  kind  o'  queer.  But  he  was  a  good 
pardner." 

Bert's  impromptu  departure  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.   His  entering  into  part- 
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nership  with  Thorne  had  been  just  as  im- 
pulsive. And  the  man  with  whom  at  that 
time  he  had  made  arrangements  to  go  to 
Texas  had  been  just  as  surprised  at  his 
change  of  plans  as  Thorne  now  was. 

TN  the  days  when  the  gold  fever  was  at 
its  height,  it  was  considered  a  virtue  for 
a  man  to  think  quickly  and  act  quickly.  If 
he  was  otherwise  than  quick,  he  lived  but 
a  short  while.  Of  course,  there  were  ex- 
ceptions, but  these  men  lived  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  shied  at  all  trouble,  and  were 
careful  to  keep  out  of  the  quick  man's  way. 
The  men  with  slow  guns  were  in  a  lowered 
class  by  themselves. 

Thorne  was  one  of  the  "exceptional" 
men,  and  was  one  of  the  slowest  gun  jug- 
glers. 

Bert  was  one  of  the  quickest;  but  he  has 
nothing  more  to  do  with  this  tale. 

Thorne  went  back  to  his  work  and  soon 
was  industriously  hacking  at  the  rocks. 
He  had  the  burro's  lead  rope  tied  to  his 
wrist,  pulling  him  along  in  a  manner  which 
the  burro  resented.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  lie  down;  but  Thorne  wandered 
from  one  pile  of  rock  to  another,  some- 
times leading,  sometimes  dragging  the 
balky  animal. 

In  many  places  it  was  plain  at  a  glance 
that  the  quartz  was  worthless;  but  he  ex- 
amined it  all  with  minute  care. 

At  noon  he  stopped  at  a  grassy  spot. 
After  letting  the  burro  loose  to  graze,  he 
ate  a  snack  of  lunch  and  drank  from  his 
canteen.  The  length  of  time  he  devoted 
to  this  was  too  short  for  the  burro's 
liking. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
when  Thorne  was  working  around  a  ledge 
of  rock  near  the  creek,  that  he  found  a 
piece  of  quartz  which  showed  color. 

X-TE  had  often  found  as  good  prospects 
**•  before,  but  instinctively  he  felt  that 
this  was  going  to  be  different.  He  worked 
feverishly,  and  found  that  the  color  rock  led 
along  the  ledge  for  a  considerable  distance. 
In  fact,  as  he  proceeded  further  the  color 
became  deeper. 

The  sun  beat  on  his  back  and  head,  and 
the  perspiration  trickled  down  his  face,  but 
he  worked  untiringly.  Further  and  further 
he  went  along  the  ledge,  and  better  grew 
the  prospects. 

Once  he  stopped.  The  burro  had  grown 
determined  to  stay  where  he  was,  and  it 
took  all  of  Thome's  strength  to  convince 


him  that  he  could  not.  Shortly  after,  he 
drove  his  pick  into  a  crevice  and  worked 
loose  a  small  chunk  of  quartz. 

When  he  had  picked  it  up  his  eyes  bulged. 
In  the  quartz  were  two  tiny  nuggets  of 
gold,  which  blazed  against  the  darker  color 
of  the  rock  like  bits  of  fire.  The  hole  from 
which  the  chunk  had  been  dislodged  was 
specked  with  little  flakes  of  the  yellow 
metal. 

"Lord !"  gasped  Thorne.  He  turned  and 
looked  behind  him,  fearful  lest  some  one 
had  seen,  then  dropped  the  piece  of  quartz 
into  his  pocket.  After  fitting  another  piece 
of  stone  into  the  hole  very  carefully,  he  sat 
down  and  started  to  fill  his  pipe. 

"The  devil !"  he  exclaimed,  springing  up 
again.  So  engrossed  had  he  been  in  his 
work  that  he  had  not  noticed  the  flight  of 
time.  The  sun  had  now  disappeared,  and 
twilight  was  settling  over  the  land. 

He  led  the  burro  to  a  spring  which 
trickled  down  the  slope  for  a  short  distance, 
only  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  sand.  After 
the  animal  had  drunk  its  fill  he  tethered  it 
to  a  large  rock.  Gathering  a  few  dry  sticks 
he  built  a  small  fire,  then  relieving  the  burro 
of  the  pack  he  took  a  skillet  and  a  tin  plate. 
After  digging  to  the  depths  of  the  duffle  for 
his  provision  bag,  he  prepared  to  cook  his 
supper. 

r  I  'HE  lightness  of  the  provision  bag  sur- 

prised  and  annoyed  him.  There  was 
but  a  scanty  meal  of  bacon  and  "dope"; 
however,  he  made  the  best  of  it  philosoph- 
ically. 

The  washing  of  his  skillet  and  dish  re- 
quired more  time  than  most  persons  would 
believe,  under  his  methodical  methods.  He 
polished  them  brightly  and  put  them  back 
into  the  pack,  on  which  he  spent  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  getting  it  into  shape  to 
suit  him.  "Well,  there's  one  consolation," 
he  thought.  "Bert  ain't  here  to  stir  these 
things  around  like  a  scrambled  egg."  Bert's 
tendency  to  wreak  havoc  with  the  pack  had 
always  been  trying  to  Thome's  usually  even 
temper. 

These  evening  duties  attended  to,  he  sat 
down  by  the  fire  and  lighted  his  pipe  with 
a  coal.  He  never  could  think  unless  he 
was  smoking,  and  he  could  never  smoke 
without  feeling  thoughtful. 

"Poor  Bert,"  he  mused.  Less  than  ten 
hours  ago  his  partner  had  left  for  countries 
and  fortunes  unknown,  and  here  Thorne 
was  a  rich  man.  "If  he  had  only  stayed  a 
little  longer,  he  would  have  shared  the 
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find/'  said  Thorne  to  himself.  "And  the 
troubles,  too,"  he  added. 

Suddenly  he  straightened  in  surprise. 

"Why,  HI  be  durned  if   No;  it  can't 

be.  Yes ;  by  the  devil,  it's  the  Twin  Hills !" 
Outlined  against  the  sky  he  could  dimly 
see  the  two  tall  hills  from  which  the  region 
derived  its  name. 

HPHE  hills  were  famous  because  of  the 
number  of  mines  that  had  been  discov- 
ered in  the  vicinity.  The  mines  had  almost 
invariably  been  exhausted  quickly,  but  not 
before  they  had  enriched  their  owners.  The 
hills  had  been  prospected  over  by  droves 
of  miners.  All  left  with  the  knowledge  that 
there  was  a  great  lode  hidden  somewhere, 
but  without  the  pleasure  of  having  found 
it. 

Thome's  careful  methods  had  proved  suc- 
cessful. By  his  minute  following  of  the 
ledge,  he  had  found  what  scores  had 
searched  for  vainly. 

These  hills  also  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  bloodiest  mining  region  in  the  coun- 
try. Many  a  man  had  died  there  in  the 
rushes  and  the  fights  which  had  always  fol- 
lowed the  finding  of  a  "strike." 

"Old  Mur"  Raton  had  been  the  last  to 
work  a  claim  here.  But  not  before  he  had 
killed  a  few  querulous  persons  who  had  en- 
gaged in  a  lively  dispute  as  to  the  dividing 
of  the  claim,  which  a  wandering  Indian  had 
found,  only  to  "drown"  a  few  days  later. 
Old  Mur  had  come  along  as  the  dispute 
waxed  hot  and  obligingly  settled  the  mat- 
ter by  shooting  such  of  the  claimants  as  he 
could  find  and  taking  charge  of  the  claim 
himself. 

The  wealth  he  accumulated  proved  fatal, 
however,  for  it  permitted  him  to  drink  all 
the  whiskey  he  wanted — which  was  more 
than  was  good  for  him.  And  the  result  was 
that  he  was  buried  in  his  mine,  after  both 
it  and  himself  had  "run  out." 

It  was  also  Old  Mur  who  had  once  said: 
"For  every  strike  made  in  the  hills,  Nature 
demands  a  price  of  three  human  lives," 
which  saying  so  far  had  proved  only  too 
true. 

Thorne  had  heard  Mur  utter  the  words, 
and  he  now  recalled  them.  "I  hope  to  th* 
Lord  they  don't  have  to  be-  a  killin'  time 
Over  my  claim,"  he  muttered. 

XJTE  took  his  Colt  and  looked  it  over  care- 
A  A  fully.  To  jump  Thome's  claim  would 
mean  first  to  contend  with  one  of  the  most 
accurate,  if  not  the  quickest,  guns  in  the 


country.  Thorne  had  never  shot  at  a  man, 
and  he  did  not  want  to;  but  despite  his  re- 
tiring nature  he  never  backed  out  of  a  deal. 
And  he  knew  that  it  was  a  somewhat  dan- 
gerous thing  for  a  man  to  own  a  mine  in 
the  hills. 

"S'pose  I  orter  stake  my  claim  to-mor- 
rer,"  he  mused.  "No,  I  won't  neither.  I've 
got  to  go  to  Golder's  for  grub,  and  I  want 
to  go  about  this  staking  business  careful 
like.  Reckon  most  people'd  call  me  a  fool 
for  not  doin'  it  right  off.  But  I  guess  it 
can  wait.    Nobody  knows  " 

He  started  and  drew  his  gun  nervously. 
After  listening  intently,  he  again  heard  the 
sound  which  had  disturbed  him.  Quickly 
he  drew  back  from  the  firelight.  Just  then 
the  moon  came  out  from  behind  the  clouds, 
showing  him  the  burro  walking  on  a  patch 
of  gravel  which  rattled  against  his  hoofs. 

Reassured,  Thorne  went  back  to  the  fire. 
A  little  while  later  he  put  out  the  fire  and 
rolled  up  in  his  blanket  for  a  night's  rest. 

"Feathers"  lay  concealed  on  the  top  of  a 
ridge,  closely  watching  the  man  on  the  level 
below.  What  he  was  up  to  was  beyond 
Feathers'  knowledge.  He  walked  over  a 
small  area  of  ground  several  times,  looking 
carefully  at  the  rock.  Finally  he  squatted 
on  the  ground  and  seemed  to  be  sighting 
over  a  small  stick.  "Umph !"  grunted 
Feathers.  He  had  seen  men  do  that  before, 
when  they  were  choosing  one  of  the  lines 
for  a  claim. 

'T'HE  man  arose  and  looked  around.  He 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  brought 
forth  a  grayish-looking  lump.  As  he  turned 
it  in  his  hand,  the  sun  glittered  and  flashed 
from  it.  Feathers'  eyes  bulged.  He  drew 
back  behind  the  stone  from  which  he  had 
been  watching.  "Gold!"  he  grunted. 
"Umph  !  White  man  find  vein."  Hungrily 
he  eyed  the  blazing  piece  of  quartz. 

The  sun  was  climbing  in  the  sky.  The 
prospector  dropped  the  rock  into  his  pocket 
and,  taking  the  burro's  lead  rope,  walked 
away  down  the  gulch. 
,  After  he  had  disappeared,  Feathers  left 
his  place  of  concealment  on  the  ridge  and 
inspected  the  spot  from  which  the  sighting 
had  been  done.  "Umph,"  he  grunted. 
"Mav-be  um  vein,  but  it  take  long  while  to 
find  um." 

Giving  up  the  search,  he  turned  and  fol- 
lowed the  man  and  the  burro. 

Feathers  was  a  wandering  Piute  who 
spent  part  of  his  time  at  Golder's  and  em- 
ployed the  rest  in  straying  around  the  sur- 
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rounding  country.  If  there  was  trouble  in 
the  air,  he  was  sure  to  follow  the  scent, 
looking  for  a  chance  to  gather  any  salvage 
that  might  result.  Like  the  usual  "bad 
Indian,"  he  was  in  the  habit  of  appearing 
unexpectedly  wherever  he  was  least  wanted. 
When  he  returned  from  his  trips,  he  usu- 
ally had  enough  guns,  boots,  cooking  uten- 
sils, and  other  miscellaneous  articles  to  raise 
the  money  to  keep  himself  supplied  with 
whiskey  for  several  days.  How  he  ob- 
tained them,  nobody  questioned.  But  every- 
body knew  that  it  was  not  by  honest  means. 
Honesty  was  not  a  habit  of  the  Piutes 
around  that  locality.  One  Golder's  citizen 
remarked  that  "TV  blamed  Injuns  'ud 
leave  a  chanct  to  earn  an  honest  dollar,  ef 
they  seen  the  slightest  possibility  of  grab- 
bin'  a  crooked  un — even  ef  they  had  to  do 
twicet  as  much  work  to  get  th'  crooked  un." 

MANY  an  unwary  prospector  struck 
Golder's  with  woeful  stories  of  looted 
packs,  and  a  few  had  seen  an  Indian  hover- 
ing about  whom  they  strongly  suspected; 
some  vowed  to  kill  the  next  one  they  came 
across,  for  revenge. 

But  such  a  chance  as  now  presented  it- 
self to  Feathers  he  rarely  found.  As  he 
trudged  along,  his  mind  was  working  to  find 
some  not  too  dangerous  way  of  "jumping" 
the  claim. 

At  noon  the  man  stopped  to  eat  some 
lunch.  Feathers  had  no  lunch  to  eat,  but 
he  lay  behind  a  boulder  and  patiently 
watched. 

Again  the  man  resumed  his  journey,  and 
Feathers  followed.  All  afternoon  they 
pushed  steadily  on.  It  was  with  thankful 
eyes  that  the  prospector  saw  the  lights  of 
Golder's;  and  it  was  with  an  evil  smile  that 
Feathers  likewise  beheld  them.  To  the  for- 
mer they  meant  rest  and  then  business.  To 
the  latter  the  hatching  of  evil  plots. 

Curry's  was  crowded.  It  was  always 
crowded,  for  that  matter;  but  this  night  it 
was  more  crowded  than  usual.  Play  at  the 
roulette  wheel  ran  high;  many  tables  held 
their  stacks  of  chips  and  gold  pieces,  and, 
not  infrequently,  tiny  bags  of  gold  dust; 
three  barkeepers  were  pouring  drinks  with 
a  speed  which  they  probably  did  not  entirely 
enjoy,  but  which  made  the  owner's  smile 
one  of  satisfaction. 

f^URRY'S  was  so  named  after  the  notor- 
^  ious  Jim  Curry.  He  had  casually 
dropped  in  once  during  the  earlier  days  of 
the  establishment  and  in  the  course  of  his 


visit  had  given  an  exhibition  of  fancy 
shooting  which  the  owner  did  not  appre- 
ciate. This,  at  least,  was  what  the  old  in- 
habitants said.  Whether  Curry  ever  had,  in 
reality,  wandered  so  far  from  his  usual 
haunts,  the  new  generation  did  not  know  or 
care.  They  had  enough  trouble  with  live 
bad  men,  without  concerning  themselves 
about  dead  ones.  Curry's  was  the  only 
saloon  in  Golder's.  Two  others  had  at- 
tempted to  start  at  different  times ;  but  both 
times,  enthusiastic  patrons  of  Curry's  had 
strolled  in,  and,  upon  finding  that  the  bar- 
keeper could  not  mix  certain  drinks  of 
which  they  professed  to  be  fond,  did  things 
with  their  six-guns  in  such  a  reckless  and 
unfeeling  manner  that  the  discouraged 
owner  grabbed  his  extra  shirt  (if  he  had 
one),  and  wearily  made  for  the  horizon. 

While  the  revelry  was  at  its  height,  the 
door  opened,  and  Thorne  came  in.  Shortly 
after,  Feathers  entered.  He  glanced  over 
the  crowd  hastily,  then  seeing  the  person 
he  sought,  he  glided  over  to  him. 

The  man  Feathers  accosted  was  "Seven" 
Conners,  one  of  the  toughest  men  in  the 
camp,  who  felt  slighted  if  not  a  participant 
in  any  trouble  that  might  happen  along. 

"Where  from,  Feathers?"  he  asked,  as 
the  Indian  drew  near. 

"Me  come  from  hills,"  shortly  answered 
Feathers.   "You  see  him  Thorne  there?" 

"What  about  him?" 

nTHE  Indian  looked  around  cautiously  and 
*  lowered  his  voice,  although  there  was 
little  danger  of  being  overheard  above  the 
din  in  the  room. 

"Him  fin'  gold  in  hills.  You  keep  him 
here  to-night,  an'  'morrer  me  fin'  it — jump 
um  claim." 

"By  God,  Feathers,  you're  a  reg'lar  foot- 
er!   I'll  keep  him.    Where  "    But  the 

Indian  had  already  vanished.  Seven  turned 
and  walked  toward  Thorne. 

Meanwhile  Thorne  had  edged  his  way  to 
the  bar,  where  he  ordered  a  drink  and  swal- 
lowed it.  Producing  the  piece  of  quartz 
from  his  pocket,  he  tossed  it  on  the  bar. 
"What's  the  worth  ov  it,  Sam?" 

The  barkeeper  picked  it  up,  then  almost 
let  it  fall  again,  in  surprise.  "Great  guns, 
Thorne,  where' d  you  get  that?  Why,  this 
bit  is  worth  an  easy  fifty."  The  glitter  of 
the  gold  had  caught  many  eyes,  and  a  gap- 
ing group  was  quickly  formed  around 
Thorne. 

v  At  this  moment,  Seven  came  up.  "Greet- 
"un's,   Thorne,"   he   said.     He  suddenly 
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stopped  as  he  saw  the  gold.  "By  Jupiter, 
you've  struck  it  rich!" 

"Ya-as,"  drawled  Thorne;  "I  reckon  it's 
about  as  fine  a  lode  as  is  usu'lly  discovered. 
Give  us  the  drinks  on  it,  Sam,"  he  ordered. 
"Everybody  name  yore  choice." 

Most  of  the  group  took  their  glass  of 
whiskey  at  a  gulp.  Thorne  drank  his  slow- 
ly and  carefully.  It  was  his  fourth  glass- 
ful since  coming  in — as  much  as  he  usually 
drank  in  two  hours. 

Seven  had  probably  absorbed  ten  drinks 
within  the  last  half  hour ;  he  was  acquiring 
his  usual  drunken  demeanor. 

"Foun'  it  in  th'  hills,  eh?  Now,  jes'  what 
part  was  it?" 

At  any  other  time,  Thorne  would  have 
been  polite  and  humble;  but  the  unusual 
amount  of  whiskey  he  had  imbibed  to-night 
made  him  reckless. 

"See  here,  Seven,  I  ain't  runnin'  no  tip- 
pin'  scheme  on  this  deal." 

"Oh  I  Ain't  you  !"  sneered  Seven.  "But 
jes'  th'  same,  I'm  int'rested,  an'  'ud  like  to 
know.  And  don't  ferget  it's  me  you're  talk- 
in'  to.  I'm  awful  sens'tive  about  th'  way  a 
man  talks  to  me." 

"Seven,  fr'm  my  way  o'  sightin*  this 
sit'wation,  I  cal'late  that  you'll  hev  plenty 
of  work,  ef  you  run  your  own  claim.  An* 
as  fer  talkin',  I'll  talk  to  you  jes'  like  I'd 
talk  to  any  man." 

O  EVEN  leered  angrily.  "Why,  you  com- 
^  mon  sheep  herder;  you  bald-faced 
short-horn ;  d'you  think  you  c'n  converse  in 
that  man'r  to  me,  an'  get  across  with  it! 
You  measly  " 

"Here,"  broke  in  Thorne.  "Don't  fatigue 
your  tongue  with  any  more  names.  They 
ain't  exac'ly  music  to  my  ears." 

For  answer,  Seven's  left  hand  dropped 
to  his  gun.  Whipping  it  from  its  holster, 
he  "fanned"  it;  that  is,  he  held  the  trigger 
back  and  rapidly  fanned  the  hammer  with 
the  edge  of  his  right  hand.  This  is  the 
quickest  way  of  firing  a  six-shooter,  and 
also  the  most  inaccurate. 

Thorne  was  only  a  few  feet  away,  but 
the  fact  that  Seven's  hand  was  shaky,  to- 
gether with  the  inaccurate  method  of  shoot- 
ing, caused  all  five  shots  to  go  wild.  Thorne 
had  drawn  his  gun  in  his  usual  slow  and 
methodical  way,  and  stood  coolly  while  Sev- 
en's gun  was  roaring.  He  waited  an  in- 
stant until  the  smoked  cleared  a  little,  then 
took  careful  aim  at  Seven's  shirt,  and  fired. 

Seven's  arms  fell  to  his  side  and  his  gun 
clattered  on  the  floor.    His  jaw  dropped, 


and  he  slowly  sank  forward ;  then,  suddenly 
going  limp,  he  sprawled  on  the  floor.  No- 
body had  been  hurt  by  Seven's  wild  bullets ; 
they  had  seen  to  that.  Before  Seven's  gun 
had  been  drawn,  the  bystanders  had  vacated 
the  "bullet  line"  with  the  usual  alacrity  they 
displayed  in  such  situations. 

Several  men  rushed  to  Seven's  prone 
body.  "Deader'n  a  hunk  o'  lead,"  said  one, 
dropping  one  of  the  limp  hands.  "Yep," 
assented  another.  "Gosh  fine  work." 
"Couldn't  have  done  better  myself,"  added 
a  third. 

Lifting  him  in  their  arms  they  carried 
him  outside.  One  of  the  bartenders  bustled 
around  with  a  rag  and  wiped  up  the  pool  of 
blood  from  the  floor. 

A  FTER  Seven  fell,  Thorne  had  stood  for 
a  moment  staring  in  a  dazed  manner, 
then  turned  and  started  across  the  room, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left. 
He  brought  up  against  a  table,  with  a  start. 
His  eyes  fell  upon  the  smoking  gun  in  his 
hand.  He  jammed  it  into  its  holster  and 
sat  down  in  a  chair. 

Unconscious  of  his  surroundings,  he  f 
Stared  vacantly  ahead. 

Killings  were  common  at  Curry's.  Three 
minutes  after  one,  it  was  usually  forgotten. 
This  time  it  was  five  minutes,  for  the  con- 
trast between  Thome's  act  to-night  and  his 
usual  manner  furnished  an  extra  topic  for 
discussion.  However,  everybody  had  soon 
returned  to  their  interrupted  occupations 
and  ceased  to  talk  about  the  incident,  ex- 
cept a  card  player  who  swore  softly;  one 
of  Seven's  bullets  had  played  havoc  with 
his  pile  of  chips. 

Presently  the  door  opened  and  several 
men  entered.  They  walked  up  to  the  bar 
and  ordered  drinks  and  listened  to  the  story 
of  the  recent  happening,  as  related  by  a 
talkative  barkeeper.  When  the  story  was 
finished,  one  of  the  men  dashed  his  glass 
to  the  floor.  Ripping  out  an  oath,  he  started 
toward  the  table  where  Thorne  was  sitting. 

The  man  was  "Trays"  Morrison,  the 
whilom  coherent  of  Seven,  and  of  equally 
unsavory  reputation. 

Thorne  looked  up  abstractedly  as  the 
other  approached. 

"You  crow-faced  insect,  you!"  roared 
Trays.  "Killed  Seven,  did  you?  Some- 
body held  his  han's,  eh?  That's  the  only 
way  a  pigeon  like  you  could  kill  a  real  man. 
Seven  was  my  pal,  he  was;  helped  me  out 
o'  lots  o'  trouble;  an'  it's  up  to  me  to  kill 
you." 
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"God,  man!"  broke  in  Thorne.  "Don't! 
I— I  " 

"Don't!"  cried  Trays.  "Don't  kill  you, 
eh  ?"  He  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  glared  at 
Thorne. 

I HATE  awful  to  kill  a  chicken-hearted 
pigeon  like  you.  It's  a  plumb  nuisance 
to  waste  good  powder  an'  lead  on  such  an 
insignificant  insect.  An'  again,"  he  added, 
pulling  his  gun  from  its  holster  and  holding 
it  by  the  barrel,  "d'ye  see  that  gun  ?"  The 
handle  was  notched  till  it  resembled  a  saw's 
edge.  "They's  jest  room  f'r  two  more 
notches  on  thet  handle.  I  was  reserving 
them  places  fer  real  men;  I  hates  to  use 
one  of  'em  fer  a  li'l  rabbit  like  you.  He-ell !" 
He  had  looked  up,  to  see  Thorne  taking  aim 
at  him  with  his  revolver.  Before  he  could 
whirl  his  own  gun,  Thome's  gun  cracked. 

Trays  settled  back  in  his  chair  with  a 
stifled  cry.  Instantly  there  was  more  ex- 
citement in  the  room  than  there  had  been 
for  some  time.  As  before  said,  killings 
were  common  at  Curry's ;  but  this  was  the 
first  time  that  one  man  had  killed  two  per- 
sons within  fifteen  minutes — especially  a 
man  who  had  never  been  in  trouble  before 
— and  the  crowd  did  not  know  how  to  take 
it.  Something  must  be  wrong  with  Thorne ; 
perhaps  he  had  gone  "loco"  and  might  want 
to  kill  somebody  else.  No  one  in  the  room 
had  a  desire  to  be  that  somebody.  A  few 
of  the  more  timid  promptly  bolted  out  of 
the  door,  and  gradually  others  bethought 
themselves  that  they  had  important  busi- 
ness elsewhere.  One  man  yawned  and  re- 
marked that  it  was  bed-time ;  he  guessed  he 
would  be  going.  It  was  surprising,  the 
number  who  grew  sleepy  all  at  once. 

Thorne  had  taken  out  his  knife  and  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  two  notches  in  the  handle  of 
his  gun.  As  the  crowd  thinned,  he  put  the 
knife  back  in  its  scabbard  and  rose  dizzily 
to  his  feet.  He  felt  sick;  he  wanted  to  cry 
out,  to  run.  He  staggered  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.  Outside,  he  stared  at  the  sky. 
The  stars  did  not  look  right.  Gun  flashes 
and  disconcerted  faces  danced  before  his 
eyes;  in  his  ears  sounded  the  roar  of  guns. 
"Somethin's  amiss,"  he  mumbled;  "some- 
thin'  "  the  words  trailed  off  into  a  sob. 

It  wasn't  he,  Thorne,  who  had  killed  two 
men.  Of  course  not.  Thorne  had  never 
killed  anybody. 

T-TE  stumbled  away  into  the  dark.  His 
***  footsteps  led  to  the  stable  where  his 
burro  was  quartered;  the  door  opened  at 


his  push  and  he  went  in.  In  the  corner  he 
found  a  pile  of  straw  and  lay  down  on  it; 

he  was  soon  snoring. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  the  sun 
was  just  rising.  He  sat  up  and  stared 
around  vacantly.  Familiar  objects  looked 
strange.  His  hand  fell  to  the  butt  of  his 
gun;  he  felt  the  two  notches  and  jerked  his 
hand  away  as  if  the  touch  had  burnt  him. 

He  threw  the  pack  on  the  burro  and  led 
the  animal  out.  As  he  started  up  the  street 
toward  the  general  store,  the  burro  tried 
to  stop  at  a  watering  trough;  but,  vaguely 
sensing  the  resistance  on  the  lead  rope,  the 
man  pulled  it  on. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  Feathers 
sat  down  wearily.  He  had  worked  hard 
and  had  driven  the  last  stake  of  the  claim. 
"Thorne,  him  be  s'prized  when  come  back," 
he  grinned. 

He  had  had  little  trouble  in  following  the 
trace  of  Thome's  pick  along  the  ledge,  un- 
til he  came  upon  the  vein. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up  with  a  start,  then 
reached  behind  him  for  the  old  Colt  he  car- 
ried in  a  piece  of  canvas  tied  to  his  belt. 

On  top  of  the  hill  stood  Thorne,  with  the 
burro  by  his  side.  He  regarded  Feathers 
in  perplexity.  Then  a  picture  of  the  crowd- 
ed bar-room  came  before  his  eyes,  and  it 

suddenly  dawned  on  him  that — that  \ 

Everything  went  blank  and  meaningless; 
then  again  his  mind  cleared.  Why  that 
must  be — yes,  he  had  seen  that  Indian  be- 
fore, back  there  in  

He  saw  a  little  cloud  drift  before  the  In- 
dian's face,  and  in  his  ears  rang  a  crashing 
report;  something  hot  and  stinging  struck 
him  in  the  side.  "God !"  he  mumbled  weak- 
ly, then  lay  outstretched  upon  the  ground, 
his  face  illumined  weirdly  by  the  last  rays 
of  the  disappearing  sun. 

Down  where  the  vein  of  rich  gold  poked 
its  outcropping  through  the  surface,  Feath- 
ers poked  an  empty  cartridge  from  the  cyl- 
inder of  his  gun  and  grinned. 

HTWO  men  leaned  against  the  bar  at  Cur- 
ry's.   Between  drinks  one  was  talking, 
the  other  listened. 

"Ya-as,"  drawled  the  first;  "Thorne  is 
dead.  Tried  to  shoot  Feathers,  the  Injun. 
Feathers  was  quickest,  though,  an'  plugged 
him  first.  Brought  him  in  on  th'  burro. 
We  buried  'em  all  to-day — Seven,  Trays, 
an'  Thorne.  Well,  now,  I  don't  know's  any- 
body's got  any  regrets,  'specially  'bout 
Thorne.  We  wasn't  greatly  afeared  of  him, 
but  still,  seeing  as  how  he'd  formed  sich 
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object'n'ble  habits,  a  feller  does  feel  some- 
what more  comfort'ble  knowin'  that 
Thome's  safely  tethered.  Funny  the  way 
he  went  on  a  stampede  so  sudden ;  but  he'd 
found  gold,  an'  gold'll  play  queer  tricks  on 
a  man." 

The  moonlight  fell  across  the  cemetery 
at  Golder's,  casting  long,  slender  shadows 
over  the  ground.    It  shone  most  brightly 


on  three  graves,  side  by  side — new  graves, 
with  a  single  board  at  the  head  of  each. 

An  owl  flitted  from  one  of  the  nearby 
trees  and  alighted  on  the  middle  board, 
screeching  mournfully. 

Old  Mur  Raton  had  spoken  truly.  Gold 
had  been  found  in  the  hills,  and  Nature  had 
taken  her  price,  the  price  she  always  de- 
manded: Three  human  lives. 


THE  kind  attention  of  those  who  know 
how  to  do  and  say  the  correct  thing 
is  hereby  respectfully  solicited. 
Just  what  should  I  answer  when  people 
ask  me :  "How  do  you  like  being  the  father 
of  a  rising  young  actress,  a  'leading  woman 
on  Broad\fay'?" 

It  is  a  personal  question,  I  know,  but,  in 
the  last  analysis,  what  question  isn't? 
(There's  food  for  thought.)  But,  really, 
I'd  like  to  know,  because  it's  a  question  put 
to  me  with  increasing  frequency,  and  I'd 
very  much  like  to  have  something  bright 
and  clever  to  come  back  at  them  with,  and 
not  stand  there  with  my  jaw  hanging  slack, 
and  me  blub-blubbing  some  banality. 

I've  lost  my  copy  of  "How  to  Act  When 
in  Company." — Lent  it  out,  I  suppose.  I'm 
always  lending  out  valuable  books  of  ref- 
erence and  not  getting  them  back — and  I've 
looked  all  through  "The  Compendious  Cor- 
respondent," but  there's  not  a  thing  there 
that  I  could  even  adapt. 

It  looks  to  be  an  easy  question  to  answer : 
How  I  like  being  the  father  of  a  young 
woman  who,  in  five  seasons,  without  a  speck 
of  "influence"  or  "pull,"  has  risen  from  the 
chorus  to  playing  leads  on  Broadway,  and 


may  be  said  to  be  a  made  woman,  if  she 
doesn't  get  the  swelled  head,  and  has  her 
pictures  in  the  papers  and  articles  about  her 

in  the  magazines  so  that         Here's  where 

they  try  to  jab  a  pin  into  me — so  that  she 
has  ceased  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated author,  Eugene  Wood,  and  I  have 
become  the  father  of  the  celebrated  actress, 
Peggy  Wood.  (The  adjective  "celebrated" 
could  stand  a  lot  more  salt.) 

You  can  see  that,  when  they  come  at  a 
person  with  a  question  like  that,  it  calls  for 
a  really  bright  and  clever  answer,  carefully 
rehearsed,  even  led  up  to,  and  the  cue  taken 
so  promptly  as  not  to  lose  the  tempo. 

TT  looks  personal  and  individual,  but  it 
A  isn't;  it's  cosmic.  We  all  hope  our  chil- 
dren are  going  to  amount  to  a  whole  lot 
more  than  we  ever  did.  And,  sometimes, 
do  the  best  we  know,  they  don't  amount  to 
even  as  much  as  we  did,  which  is  not  saying 
very  much.  Whatever  the  particular  and 
special  foliage  and  branches,  the  trunk  of 
the  question  is  universal :  How  do  you  like 
being  a  father?  How  does  anybody  like 
being  a  father? 

I  believe  I  speak  for  my  kind  when  I  say 
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that,  of  the  two,  being  a  father  or  being  a 
mother,  I'd  sooner  be  a  father.  I'm  better 
qualified  for  that.  I'm  satisfied  that  I'd 
make  a  dreadful  failure  of  being  a  mother. 
Right  from  the  start. 

And,  then,  it's  so  much  easier  being  a 
father  than  being  a  mother.  Oh,  much! 
Even  with  all  the  modern  improvements, 
and  even  among  the  better  classes,  where 
the  hired  help  relieve  them  of  exertion  to 
the  extent,  I'm  told,  that  really  nice  people 
do  not  even  have  to  blow  their  own  noses, 
being  a  mother  is  a  weighty  task,  attended 
by  labor. 

That  I  am  not  alone  in  my  preference  is 
shown  by  the  familiar  saying  that,  if  the 
parents  were  to  have  them,  turn  and  turn 
about,  there  would  never  be  more  than 
three  children  in  any  family.  First  the 
mother  would  have  one;  then  the  father 
would  have  one — we're  supposing  this,  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  tho'  I  have  my 
doubts — and  then  the  mother  would  havfc 
another  one,  and  then  the  father  would — 
balk. 

"Ha-ha!"  he  would  laugh  lightly.  "I 
think — not.  No,  my  dear,  three's  plenty. 
The  house  is  overflowing  with  young  ones 
as  it  is.  No.  Positively  no.  Now,  my  dear, 
I  ask  you  not  to  bring  up  the  subject  again, 
because  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  more 
about  it.  No !  I  will  not.  No,  I  tell  you. 
I-ee  WILL— NOT-tuh !  Oh,  don't  touch 
me.   No.  No.  NO-O!" 

A  ND  yet.  .  .  .  Well,  I  tell  you.  There's 
a  doctor  out  our  way  that  I  think  a 
good  deal  of.  We  do  considerable  arguing 
on  high  matters,  and  we  come  within  about 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  entire  agreement, 
but  everybody  knows  that  that  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  is  as  good  as  a  mile  for  lively  dis- 
cussion. I'll  get  him  yet.  So,  I  think  a 
good  deal  of  him.  He  has  a  large  country 
practice,  and  you  know  what  that  means. 
It  means  that,  after  evening  office  hours 
are  done,  and  he  has  settled  himself  to  a 
cozy  rubber  of  two-handed  cribbage  with 
his  wife   Oh,  but  they're  the  stony- 

hearted experts  at  that  game!  You  count 
up  your  hand  and  say:  "Fifteen-two,  fif* 
teen-four,  fifteen-six  and  a  pair  is  eight, 

and          See  any  more?   I  thought  I  had 

more  than  that,  but  I  guess  not,"  they'll  sit 
there  like  stoughton  bottles  till  you  have 
pegged  the  eight  and  then  they'll  say:  "If 
you  don't  care  for  that  double  run  of  three, 
why,  I'll  take  'em."  He  sits  down  to  an 
enjoyable  evening  and  a  good  sleep  after, 


when — Bzzing! — there's  the  telephone  and 
a  summons  to  away  out  four  miles  the  other 
side  of  God-forgive-us-all,  and  trying  to 
snatch  a  little  sleep  in  his  clothes  on  the 
sitting-room  lounge  till  he  is  really  needed, 
and  getting  home  a  little  before  sun-up  with 
a  long  day  before  him,  and  like  enough  just 
such  another  night.  For  they  kind  o'  make 
up  a  party  when  they  start  to  come,  the  little 
strangers  do,  and  keep  dropping  in,  night 
after  night,  trailing  clouds  of  glory  with 
them,  and  picking  out  the  ungodliest  hours 
there  are. 

"^TOW,  look  you,  that  man  knows  what 
being  a  mother  really  is.  My  souls 
alive !  He  could,  if  he  would,  tell  you  all 
the  horrible  things  that  can  and  do  happen, 
which  is  plenty,  and  could,  if  he  would, 
scare  a  woman  out  of  her  wits  worse  than 
her  maiden  aunt  come  to  visit,  which  is  even 

a  greater  plenty,  and  yet   Listen:  I 

was  out  with  him  the  other  day,  and  it  was 
a  continual  progress  of :  "Well,  my  precious 
lambkin,  and  how  are  you  to-day?"  and 
"Whose  little  treasure  are  you,  sister?  Oh, 
here  on  a  visit,  eh  ?  I  thought  I  hadn't  seen 
you  before,"  and  "Ah !  How's  my  sweet 
Alice,  Ben  Bolt,  this  fine  afternoon?"  or, 
"Georgie"  or  "Louise"  or  "Chester,"  or 
"Anna."  He  knows  'em  all.  I  think  he 
knows  every  child  in  the  county. 

"You  just  hate  the  sight  of  children,  don't 
you?"  I  said  to  him. 

"Oh,  my  Godfrey's  cordial !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Say  !  Look  here.  I  wish  I  was 
a  woman,  so  I  could  have  'em.  I'd  have  a 
dozen  of  'em.  I  would,  by  Godfrey's  cor- 
dial. I'd  have  a  dozen  of  'em.  Condemn 
if  I  wouldn't." 

He  is  an  exceptional  man  in  many  ways, 
but  in  this  particular  way  he  is,  I  think, 
exceptionally  exceptional. 

Still,  being  a  father  is  a  great  strain, 
emotionally,  I  mean.  It's  more  of  an  emo- 
tional strain  on  the  father  than  on  the 
mother.  Because  she  has  something  else 
to  think  of.  She's  a  very  busy  woman  just 
about  then.  Under  this  emotional  strain 
he's  liable  to  go  to  pieces,  more  or  less. 
One  of  the  acutest  reasoners  I  know,  a  man 
with  an  analytic  mind,  who  sees  all  the  fac- 
tors of  a  problem  in  their  due  relation  to 
each  other — well,  he  said  to  his  wife  at  the 
critical  time:  "Now,  my  dear,  just  wait  a 
minute;  just  wait  one  minute  and  don't  be 
impatient." 

Well — er          Aha !  I  guess  I  don't  need 

to  explain  to  any  mother  just  how  funny 
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that  is.  I'll  bet  he  never  hears  the  last  of 
it. 

If  he  could  say  a  thing  like  that,  it  only 
goes  to  show  how  being  a  father  must  shake 
the  rest  of  us.  When  it  is  all  ov.er,  when 
this  terrible  struggle,  more  terrible  than 
death  itself,  and  not  without  Death's  grisly 
menace,  is  ended  and  ended  victoriously, 
and  the  doctor  holds  up  the  queer  little, 
red,  naked  figure  and  smacks  it  fiercely  till 
it  emits  that  thin,  rubber-toy  squall,  so  com- 
ic if  it  weren't  so   Just  wait  a  lit- 
tle, won't  you?    I've  got  something  in  my 

throat — so  thrilling,  so          Anew  life  has 

come  into  the  world,  that  is  part  of  her. 
God  bless  her!  and,  unbelievably,  part  of 
you,  too — a  new  life  that  is  to  be  and  do 
and  see  so  much  

"VJTOU  can  understand,  can't  you,  how,  un- 
*•  der  this  emotional  strain,  the  new 
father  sometimes  comes  home  the  next 
evening  a  little  lit  up  on  the  inside,  espe- 
cially if  it's  a  boy  ? 

It's  so,  though  I  don't  know  why  it  should 
be,  that  the  young  father  is  prouder  if  it's 
a  boy  than  if  it's  a  girl.  It  isn't  as  if  a 
boy  is  more  of  a  credit  to  him  or  will  be 
more  of  a  companion  for  him.  .  When 
they're  little,  they're  just  as  "cute,"  and 
nearly  as  much  bother,  one  sex  as  the  other. 
A  boy  is  apt  to  cry  more  than  a  girl.  And 
as  soon  as  he  can  run  about  he's  into  more 
mischief.  I  don't  see  how  it  is  so  many 
boys  grow  up,  that  is,  all  in  one  piece,  what 
with  peeking  into  cisterns,  and  climbing  up 
to  where  if  they  fall  they'll  break  every 
bone  they've  got,  and  pulling  at  horses' 
tails  and  running  across  the  road  in  front 
of  automobiles — "Right  in  front  of  them! 
Actually,  the  wheel  of  one  of  them  ju-ust 
grazed  his  stocking !  Why !  You  could 
have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather.  I'm 
just  scared  out  of  my  life  every  minute 
with  that  boy.  He's  so  venturesome  I"  says 
the  mother. 

"Venturesome,  nothing!"  jaws  the  father. 
"He  hasn't  any  sense!  That's  what  ails 
him.  I  don't  know  where  he  gets  it  from. 
I  declare,  I  don't.  /  never  did  anything 
like  that  when  /  was  his  age.  I've  talked 
to  him  and  talked  to  him  and  the  very  next 
time  he  does  a  thing  like  that,  I'll  bet  he 
won't  forget  it.   Now  !" 

A  girl  is  more  biddable,  it  seems  to  me. 

And,  as  far  forth  as  a  boy's  being  chummy 
with  his  dad,  you  just  read  about  that.  It's 
the  girl  that's  chummy  with  him,  and  he 
with  her.    She  thinks  he's  the  Lord  said 


unto  Moses,  and  lets  him  know  she  thinks 
so.  A  person  always  gets  along  well  with 
some  one  like  that.  She  may  scold  him  for 
a  clumsy  old  boob  because  he  doesn't  pick 
up  the  latest  dancing  step  the  first  time  she 
leads  him  through  it,  and  groan  when  he 
shows  her  his  new  necktie,  but,  just  the 
same,  she  thinks  he's  a  large  chunk  of  just 
about  all  right.  He  may  get  snubbed  for 
intruding  his  perfectly  worthless  opinion  in 
really  serious,  practical  matters,  such  as 
whether  you'd  have  a  row  of  knife-edge 
pleatings  or  would  you  have  it  plain  ?  These 
she  discusses  with  her  mother,  who  has 
good  sense,  but  she  chooses  to  sit  in  his 
lap  and  run  her  fingers  through  his  hair, 
and  tell  him  he's  getting  bald — which  he 
isn't;  not  a  bit — and  the  old  man,  te-hee- 
hee !  kind  o'  likes  it,  he  does.  It's  dreadful 
flatterin'. 

TT'S  the  mother  the  boy  paws  over,  not  the 
father.  That's  partly  because  it  is  his 
nature  to  and  partly  because  in  the  ordered 
scheme  of  things  it  is  the  father  who  stern- 
ly says :  "Take  off  your  coat,  sir.  Step  out 
into  the  woodshed  with  me.  I  have  a  little 
matter  to  settle  with  you,  my  lord,"  where- 
as, it  is  the  mother  who  begs  off  for  him 
with :  "Now,  James !  Don't  be  harsh  with 
the  poor  boy.  He  didn't  go  to  kill  Mr. 
Simpson's  cow.  He  was  just  shooting  at 
those  horrid  Allgire  boys,  who  are  all  the 
time  picking  on  him.  Yes,  I  know  you  told 
him  not  to  touch  your  revolver — I  blame 
him  for  that — but  you  won't  do  it  any  more, 
will  you,  son?  And,  furthermore,  you 
shouldn't  have  kept  it  locked  up  in  your 
desk  drawer  to  be  a  temptation  to  him." 

And  still  another  reason  why  the  father 
is  fonder  of  the  girl  and  the  mother  'is 
fonder  of  the  boy  is  that,  as  a  rule,  the  boy 
looks  more  like  the  mother  and  the  girl 
like  the  father.  They  say,  "Imitation  is 
the  sincerest  flattery."  Try  all  they  may 
to  be  perfectly  impartial,  parents  are  but 
human ;  they  cannot  resist  a  flattery  so  sin- 
cere. 

Pardon  my  bragging  about  my  own  child 
— oh,  well,  now,  you  do  it  yourself.  You 
know  you  do — but  there  are  two  things  that 
people  always  say:  (i)  How  pretty  she  is, 
and  (2)  How  much  she  looks  like  me.  (Oh, 
if  you  could  only  see  the  self-satisfied 
smirk  on  my  face  when  I  say  that,  and 
the  conceited  way  I  rock  my  head  ! ) 

I  can't  discern  the  resemblance  at  all.  I 
was  a  handsome  child,  I  will  admit.  We  are 
all  that.    I  outgrew  it  sooner  than  most 
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people,  though.  I  can't  discern  it  at  all, 
but  everybody  else  does.  I  was  standing 
in  the  wings  one  night  with  her,  she  wait- 
ing for  her  entrance  cue,  and  the  comedian 
of  the  company,  looking  from  her  to  me  and 
back  again,  said:  "Well,  you  two  will  have 
to  own  each  other."  All  of  my  friends 
say  that  except  one,  and  he  tries  to  spill 
kerosene  into  my  sugar-bucket  by  sneering, 
"It  would  be  the  comedian  who  would  tell 
you  that.  Hokum !"  and,  "Why,  you  poor 
simp !  they're  stuffing  you.  They  want  to 
make  a  touch." 

rPHE  comedian,  I  must  admit,  is  one  of 
**•  the  greatest  living  kidders,  but,  this 
time,  I'm  sure  he  was  sincere.  And  as  for 
the  other  point,  I  am  free,  white,  and 
twenty-one,  and  I  can  take  care  of  myself, 
I  guess.  I'd  just  like  to  see  anybody  bor- 
row money  off  of  me.   I'd  like  to  see  'em. 

It  certainly  does  render  much  more  in- 
teresting the  somewhat  lengthy  and  tedious 
process  of  delivering  to  the  world  1-12  doz. 
prime  assorted  adults,  when  the  1-12  doz. 
looks  like  the  parents ;  if  not  the  dead  spit 
and  image  of  us,  at  least  a  good  deal  like 
what  we'd  like  to  look  like.  And  this,  not 
only  outwardly  and  visibly,  but  inwardly 
and  spiritually.  It  is  no  strain  on  our  dis- 
cernment to  perceive  that  they  possess  (in 
an  embryonic  and  undeveloped  state)  the 
very  same  powers  which  we  possess,  also 
in  an  embryonic  and  undeveloped  state,  but 
which,  we  fondly  tell  ourselves,  could  have 
been  brought  out  so  that  we'd  simply  have 
knocked  the  bull  right  off  the  bridge,  if 
we'd  only  had  the  chance  when  we  were 
their  age. 

You've  heard  that  expression  before, 
haven't  you?  "If  I'd  only  had  the  chance 
when  I  was  your  age."  It  is  the  principal 
ingredient  in  the  liniment  we  rub  on  the 
black-and-blue  spot  where  we  have  kicked 
ourselves  all  these,  years. 

When  we  were  their  age,  we  had  ambi- 
tious dreams.  We  were  going  to  knock  the 
bull  off  the  bridge.  There  were  things  that 
we  were  going  to  be  and  do,  and  then  some- 
body or  something  said,  "No,"  and  we 
weakly  let  that  end  it.  The  dreams  never 
came  true,  and  we  have  been  and  done 
things  other  than  we  planned,  other  than 
we  really  wished.  I  say  "wished";  if  it 
had  been  "wanted"  it  would  have  come  out 
differently.  Because,  I  think,  that  if  we 
start  in  soon  enough,  and  want  to  hard 
enough,  we  can  be  any  blessed  thing  we 
choose.    But  I'll  let  you  know  that  if  you 


intend  to  knock  the  bull  off  the  bridge 
you've  got  to  want  to  like — I  pretty  nearly 
said  a  bad  word. 

/^\UR  error  our  children  are  going  to  cor- 
rect  for  us.  That's  what  makes  'em  so 
interesting,  so  much  more  interesting  than 
a  dog  or  a  cat,  which  are  also  household 
pets.  The  cat  may  be  ever  so  wonderful, 
even  more  so  than  the  generality  of  cats, 
and  a  dog  may  have  "more  sense  than  some 
humans,"  but,  even  so,  no  dog  and  no  cat 
can  come  up  to  a  child.  ,  I  say  that  boldly. 
They  can't  keep  you  guessing  nearly  so 
much  of  the  time  as  to  what  they're  going 
to  do.  They're  your  children,  yes.  They're 
yours,  but  they  are  also  their  own.  Dis- 
tinctly, and  decidedly,  they  are  their  own. 
If,  indeed,  the  shoe  is  not  on  the  other  foot, 
and  you  theirs. 

But  they're  going  to  be  what  we  should 
have  been  if  we  had  had  the  chance  when 
we  were  their  age.  In  my  own  individual 
case,  which  I  suppose  has  not  its  like,  I 
should  have  been  the  celebrated  actor  and 
singer  rather  than  the  celebrated  author. 
(Hand  me  the  salt,  please,  for  that  word 
"celebrated.")  But  I  didn't  have  the 
chance.  Not  until  of  late  years  did  I  even 
get  on  the  amateur  operatic  stage.  I  can 
say,  and  it  is  no  empty  boast,  that  I  am  un- 
doubtedly the  best  amateur  Dick  Deadeye 
on  my  side  of  the  street  from  Clerke's  Cor- 
ner to  the  Valley  Road.  Everybody  said 
I  was  "just  grand,"  and  one  man  went  so 
far  as  to  tell  me :  "You  done  perfect,"  and 
he  meant  it !" 

But  you  needn't  think  I  was  at  all  set  up 
by  the  praise  I  got.  No.  I  was  too  busy 
rubbing  liniment  on  the  black-and-blue  spot 
where  I  had  been  kicking  myself  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  words  like:  "All  these 
years  you  might  have  been  traveling  with  a 
troupe  and  seeing  the  country,  instead  of 
pokily  sitting  at  a  desk  and  writing.  Take 
that,  you  old  fool,  you!  And  that!  And 
that  1" 

But  do  you  know  what  my  daughter  said 
when  she  saw  my  performance?  She  said: 
"Why  don't  you  go  on  the  professional 
stage  now,  Pop?  Sure  you  could.  I'll  get 
you  a  hearing." 

nTHE  generality  of  folks  don't  know 
about  that  when  they  ask  me  how  I  like 
being  the  father  of  a  leading  woman  on 
Broadway.  They  don't  know  what  a  help 
she'd  be  to  me  if  I  concluded  to  take  up  the 
life-work  I  have  a  real  vocation  for.  May- 
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be  I  will  yet.  I'll  see.  Not  right  away, 
perhaps,  but  

Well,  here's  my  young  one  doing  what  I 
always  wished  I  could  do,  but  didn't  want 
to  hard  enough  to  burst  my  way  through 
every  opposing  thing  to  get  to  it.  And 
she's  doing  well  at  it,  which  maybe  I 
shouldn't  for  all  my  wondrous  powers,  and 
there's  no  telling -what  height  she  may  not 
attain  to — if  she  doesn't  get  the  swelled 
head — and  what  more  could  a  father  ask  of 
life?   What  more? 

But          There's  always  a  "but"  or  an 

"if"  or  some  other  darned  old  conjunction 
hanging  around,  isn't  there?  when  you  be- 
gin to  talk  of  happiness,  and  fruition  of 
hopes,  and  dreams  come  true,  and  the  like 
of  that   But  I'm  just  a  wee  bit  dis- 

appointed. Just  a  wee,  little  bit  of  a  bit. 
Because,  away  down  the  track  of  her  fu- 
ture, away  down  there  where  the  rails  come 
together,  I  have  been  seeing  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House.  Go  ahead.  Laugh  all 
you  want  to.  And  if  it's  any  help  to  you,  I'll 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  keeping  my  grand- 
mother's spinning-wheel  in  working  order 
so  that  it  might  be  set  down  stage  about  R. 
2  E.  so  she  could  use  it  in  the  third  act  of 
Faust  when  she'd  sing:  "II  etaii  un  Roi  de 
ThuUr 

And  that  can't  be.  Not  because  she  isn't 
able  for  it — if  you  want  to  know  what  her 
voice  is  like,  you  must  put  on  your  phono- 
graph Melba's  "Se  saran  rose" — but,  as  she 
said  to  me  the  other  day:  "Why,  Pop,  I 
can't  afford  it.  You  know  So-and-So,  in 
the  Metropolitan,  how  good  she  is;  do  you 
know  how  much  she  gets  a  week  ?  Only 
And  it's  such  a  short  season.  I  can't  af- 
ford it." 

IT  isn't  just  my  daughter  that  says  she 
can't  afford  to  do  what  you  have  dreamed 
all  your  life  she  would;  it's  your  daughter, 
too,  or  your  son,  making  much  more  of  a 
success  at  something  other  than  what  you 
dreamed  of.  I'm  not  telling  my  story  alone, 
I'm  telling  yours,  only  in  other  words,  when 
I  narrate  what  I  have  seen  away  down  the 
track  where  the  rails  come  together  ever 
since  that  matinee  performance  of  Lohen- 
grin, when  she  was  only  four  years  old 
and  she  walked  home  on  the  curb-stones 
piping  bits  and  phrases  of  the  opera ;  when 
I  have  resolved:  "I  can't  leave  her  money; 
I  couldn't  teach  her  to  write  if  I  would, 
but  I  can  and  will  outfit  her  with  a  voice  to 
get  her  living  with";  when  some  one  else 
in  the  house,  the  level-headed  one,  has  said 


with  firmness  and  decision :  "Now,  my  lady, 
you  march  right  in  and  do  your  tone-work 
or  I'll  put  you  to  learning  short-hand.  I 
will !  No  fooling" ;  when,  after  years  and 
years  of  toil,  disheartening  toil,  sometimes, 
the  voice  suddenly  leaps  out  into  beauty 
and  magnitude,  then  to  have  her  do  so  well 
in  straight  dramatic  work  that  the  operatic 

career  is  too  expensive  a  luxury   Oh, 

well,  we  shouldn't  relish  our  food  unless 
there  was  some  bitterness  in  it,  the  bitter- 
ness of  salt. 

She  has  had  prima  donna  roles  (comic 
opera  ones,  pffffl),  and  the  press  agent 
has  had  occasion  to  put  out  stuff,  which 
the  editors  printed,  about  how  she  had  sud- 
denly discovered  that  she  had  a  voice,  and 
so  studied  one  whole  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  her  singing-teacher  told  her  she 
had  learned  it  all;  there  wasn't  any  more 
that  he  could  show  her. 

T'M  not  criticizing  the  press  agent.  He 
knows  his  business,  or  he  wouldn't  hold 
his  job.  And  the  editors  know  their  busi- 
ness or  they  wouldn't  hold  their  jobs.  They 
know  what  the  public  wants.  They  know 
that  it  wants  to  be  told  that  the  people  who 
knock  the  bull  off  the  bridge  do  so  by  pure 
luck.  Without  any  effort  on  their  part  they 
are  endowed  with  a  fine  voice.  Then,  after 
a  year  or  so  of  study — what's  a  year  when 
you  are  young? — they  are  all  ready  to  start 
in,  and  make  Tetrazzini  and  Farrar  and 
Destinn  and  Gadski  and  Melba  and  the 
whole  bunch  of  the  real  high-priced  ones 
seem,  Oh,  pretty  fair. 

And  New  York  is  full  of  singing-teach- 
ers who  cannot  possibly  think  up  an  excuse 
for  just  one  more  lesson  at  $5  a  throw. 
It  is  densely  populated  with  just  such  sing- 
ing-teachers. 

That's  what  the  public  wants.  It  is  so 
much  more  interesting  reading  than  the 
story  of  dull  drudgery,  day  after  day,  peg- 
ging at  it  and  pegging  at  it;  getting  blue 
and  down-hearted  because  the  blame  thing 
won't  do  the  way  you  want  it  to,  the  way  it 
did  yesterday  in  the  studio,  so  blue  and 
down-hearted  that  a  person  sits  down  and 
all  chokes  up  and  the  tears  come,  and  then 
up  and  tackle  it  again;  work  and  work  and 
work  and  work,  and  nothing  seems  to  come 
of  it: 

"I  play  my  scales  both  up  and  down, 
I  make  my  fingers  sore, 
And  when  I'm  through,  I  play  my  scales/ 
No  better  than  before." 
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rTTHAT  isn't  interesting  reading  at  all. 
**••  But  you  and  I,  who  are  not  the  "pub- 
lic," thank  you,  know  that  that's  the  way  to 
deliver  the  goods.  Luck?  Of  course, 
there's  luck,  mostly  bad.  But  Opportunity 
does  knock  at  the  door,  and  you've  got  to  be 
there  with  the  goods,  right  then  and  there. 
The  night  the  prima  donna  of  the  company 
finally  quits  fighting  off  her  cold  and  gives  - 
up  is  not  the  night  for  you  to  come  bu'sting 
in  at  the  stage-door  as  the  call-boy  is  inton- 
ing, "Overture !"  That's  the  night  you  want 
to  be  all  made  up  and  ready  by  the  time  he 
says  so  solemnly  and  sonorously,  "Half 
hour,  ladies !"  Since  you  can't  ever  tell 
which  night  it  is  to  be  the  prima  donna  is 
so  hoarse  she  cannot  speak  above  a  whis- 
per, why  

And  it  needn't  be  the  prima  donna  part; 
any  part  will  do.  If  you  are  in  the  chorus 
you  might  just  as  well  as  not  be  watching 
every  part,  learning  the  lines  and  "busi- 
ness." Only,  of  course,  if  you  do  that,  you 
won't  have  any  bottle  of  liniment  for  black- 
and-blue  spots  whose  principal  ingredient 
is,  "I  never  had  a  chance." 

But  that's  dull  reading.  It  doesn't  appeal. 

You  know?  I  suppose  it's  altogether 
likely  that  there  are  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  homes  in  the  United  States — I  don't 
know  but  thousands — where,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  Pop  and  Mom  sit  up  till  the 
girl  and  her  aunt  come  home  from  the 
theater,  and  ask,  as  usual:  "Well,  how  was 
everything?"  and  then  all  of  a  sudden,  they 
notice  that  Auntie  is  blinking  to  keep  back 
the  tears,  and  the  girl  is  big-eyed  and  sol- 
emn, almost  too  solemn,  and  Pop  and  Mom 
gasp:  "What's  the  matter?"  and  then 
Auntie  does  downright  boo-hoo,  and  the 
girl  says  with  fine  calm:  "Oh,  nothing  the 
matter,  much,  only  I  jumped  in  and  played 
the  lead  to-night  without  a  rehearsal,  and 
it  went  big!" 

f~)LD  stuff!  Old  stuff!  Happens  so  often 
you  get  sick  and  tired  of  it,  eh? 
I'm  talking  in  my  language,  but  you  un- 
derstand. When  he  and  she  who  are  all 
the  world  to  you,  all  that  make  life  worth 
living  to  you — when  they  come  home  and 
tell  you  that  Opportunity  has  at  last 
knocked  at  their  door  and  found  them 
ready,  and  the  event  proves  that  they  were 
there  with  the  goods,  I  suppose  you  say: 
"Is  that  so?  Well,  well!  Oh  hum,  I  ex- 
pect we'd  better  all  go  to  bed."  Yes,  you 
do.  YES,  YOU  DO  !  You  make  one  quick 
grab  for  'em,  and  stand  there  rocking  back 


and  forth,  hugging  them,  and  trying  to 
keep  from  laughing  and  crying  both  at 
once,  and  not  succeeding  at  all  in  either. 
That's  what  you  do.  And  you've  got  to 
have  the  whole  story,  not  skimped  or 
scamped,  but  every  word  and  syllable,  just 
what  the  manager  said,  and  how  he  looked 
when  he  asked:  "Do  you  think  you  can  get 
-  by  with  it?"  and  what  the  reply  was,  and 
what  the  stage-director  told  her  to  look  out 
for,  and  the  musical  director  saying: 
"You'll  be  all  right.  I'll  give  you  the  beat 
to  come  in  on,"  and  the  wardrobe  woman 
fairly  made  her  fingers  fly,  altering  the  cos- 
tumes, and  Miss  So-and-So  lent  her  this, 
and  Miss  So-and-So  lent  her  that — aren't 
they  just  the  best? — and  in  the  ad  lib.  scene 
that  she  was  so  afraid  of,  the  comedian 
said  to  her:  "Keep  it  up,  kid!  You're  do- 
ing fine !"  and  the  musical  director  grinned 
all  over  himself  at  the  end  of  the  big  num- 
ber, and  the  musicians  gave  her  a  fanfare — 
Honest !  No  fooling ! — and  the  stage  hands 
all  in  the  wings,  and  she  got  just  as  many 
laughs  for  her  lines  as  the  regular  prima 
donna,  and  one  more  hand,  and  curtain- 
calls  just  the  same — every  word  and  sylla- 
ble you  have  to  have.  And  then  all  over 
again  from  the  start,  not  missing  out  a 
single  thing. 

Don't  you  ?  Sure  you  do. 

TT'S  all  old  stuff,  terribly  old  stuff,  this 
thing  of  your  own  child  being  right  there 
with  the  goods  when  Opportunity  knocked 
at  the  door,  not  just  "getting  by,"  but 
making  good — it's  old  stuff,  but  I  guess  it 
will  go  a  time  or  two  more  before  they 
ring  down  the  last  curtain  on  this  world  of 
ours. 

How  do  I  like  being  the  father  of  ? 

Pretty  well,  I  thank  you.  Wst!  Lean 
over,  so's  I  can  whisper: 

I'm  crazy  about  it. 

"What !"  you  ask,  astonished,  "are  you 
content  to  be  from  this  time  on  just  the 
father  of  a  certain  person  when  the  certain 
person  used  to  be  the  child  of  you?  Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  are  willing  to  play 
second  fiddle  and  lose  your  own  identity 
perhaps?" 

Oh — er   Why,  I  don't  mind  it — 

much. 

The  young  folks  like  to  ride  on  the  front 
seat,  you  know,  and  somebody's  got  to  take 
the  back  seat.  It  may  not  be  a  very  long 
journey  for  us.  We'll  be  getting  off  soon, 
anyhow. 


IN  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  life,  Bud 
Hemmingway  stood  up  in  the  court 
and  faced  the  judge. 
"The  jury  is  wrong,"  he  said  in  a  husky, 
surly  voice.  "I  ain't  guilty.  There  ain't  no 
jestice  in  human  law.   You're  goin'  to  hang 
me  because  I  can't  prove  I  ain't  guilty." 

That  was  it — he  could  not  prove  his  in- 
nocence. The  burden  of  proof  is  supposed 
to  rest  upon  the  State.  It  does,  until  the 
State  has  presented  its  proof,  then  it  shifts 
to  the  defendant.  At  least  this  is  what  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  the  State  against  Bud 
Hemmingway  for  the  murder  of  his  wife. 
In  the  very  beginning  the  State  had  pre- 
sented some  damaging  evidence;  in  fact, 
Bud's  own  testimony  had  been  used  against 
him.  He  had  made  a  poor  witness,  and  was 
of  little  assistance  to  his  lawyers.  Beyond 
maintaining  a  stubborn  and  resentful  de- 
nial of  his  guilt  he  had  done  little  more  to 
explain  the  murder  than  to  suggest  that 
"Some  nigger  muster  done  it,"  or  "Maybe 
she  kilt  herself." 

The  twelve  good  men  and  true  had  lis- 
tened to  a  mass  of  evidence,  of  proofs,  of 
conflicting  testimony;  had  heard,  weighed 
and  admired  the  shrewd  questioning,  the 
heated  arguments,  objections  and  logic  of 
the  opposing  lawyers;  had  paid  profound 
attention  to  the  clear,  forcible  instructions 
of  the  judge  ;  and  then  they  had  peered  into 
the  dull  dark  eyes  of  Bud  Hemmingway 
and  pronounced  him  guilty  as  charged. 

Behind  all  minor  and  major  crimes 
against  society  there  runs  a  story,  a  story 
that  never  gets  to  the  jury  for  the  rea- 
son that  no  one  can  know  it.  One  might 
guess  it  or  imagine  it,  but  one  cannot 
know  it. 


"DUD  was  born  and  reared  in  the  pine 
hills  of  the  South,  twenty  miles  from  a 
railroad.  Ever  since  he  had  been  old 
enough  to  lift  a  hoe  he  had  followed  his 
father  and  mother  to  the  field  at  the  dawn 
of  day  and  returned  at  sunset.  Two  or 
three  times  a  year  he  went  to  a  picnic  or 
barbecue,  and  on  Sundays  he  went  to  the 
only  place  there  was  to  go,  the  Southfork 
Baptist  Church. 

On  his  twenty-first  birthday  he  sat  down 
as  usual  to  a  breakfast  by  lamplight,  and, 
as  usual,  proceeded  to  eat  a  fried  egg  with 
his  knife. 

"You're  twenty-one  to-day,  ain't  yer, 
Bud?"  observed  his  mother,  in  a  tone  of 
regret  and  uneasiness. 

"Yes'm,"  he  answered. 

Several  minutes  passed,  then  his  father 
said,  somewhat  accusingly :  "I  reckon  you'll 
be  wantin'  ter  git  married  an'  leave  me  an' 
yer  ma." 

"Yessir,  I  reckon  so." 

There  was  no  more  conversation;  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said -on  a  subject  of  such 
vital  interest  to  the  three  concerned.  Bud 
finished  his  meal  and,  as  dawn  was  break- 
ing, mounted  his  mule,  lammed  him  in  the 
side  with  a  trace-chain,  and  was  off  to  the 
field. 

All  day  long  he  walked  barefoot  in  the 
cool  fresh  dirt  behind  the  plow,  the  sweat 
from  his  drenched  clothes  trickling  in  lit- 
tle muddy  streams  down  his  bare  legs.  And, 
as  he  sweated  and  cursed  and  jerked  at  his 
mule,  he  thought  it  all  over.  Yes,  he  was 
a  man,  with  all  a  man's  privileges  in  the 
world.  And  he  wanted  a  mate.  He  wanted 
a  woman,  a  meek,  humble  woman,  who 
would  be  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
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dren,  his  cook,  his  washerwoman,  his  slave ; 
who  would  dwell  with  him  silent  and  un- 
complaining in  the  grim  loneliness  of  the 
bare  pine  hills. 

Walking  and  dreaming,  his  vision  wid- 
ened, and  he  saw  a  blurred  picture  of  the 
days  to  come,  long  days  of  hard,  sweaty 
labor  and  three  hot  meals,  long  dark  nights 
of  heavy  slumber,  and  through  it  all  the 
soft  presence  of  a  woman  that  made  him 
involuntarily  jerk  his  mule  and  urge  him 
on  to  the  row's  end.  And  dreaming  on  and 
on,  he  saw  his  children,  small,  indistinct 
faces  following  him  to  the  field ;  little  boys 
that  bravely  struggled  between  the  jerking 
plow  handles,  and  little  girls  with  sacks 
upon  their  backs  and  baby  hands  that 
reached  for  the  cotton  locks,  all  working 
for  the  short  hour  of  play  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoons or  a  slice  of  cake  on  Sundays. 

It  was  but  a  young  man's  fancy ;  a  youth's 
dream  of  the  only  life  of  which  he  knew. 
And  it  was  a  pleasant  dream. 

/^)N  Saturday  Bud  rode  the  twenty  miles 
to  town.  At  the  store  of  Levy  and 
Moses  he  arranged  to  rent  a  cabin  and  fifty 
acres  of  land.  Then,  by  giving  a  deed  of 
trust  on  his  horse  and  his  next  year's  crop, 
he  obtained  a  red-wheeled  buggy,  a  set  of 
harness  and  a  dollar  and  a  half  whalebone 
buggy  whip. 

At  the  South  Fork  Church  next  morn- 
ing, Bud  cut  quite  a  dash  as  he  drove  up  in 
his  new  rig.  Slashing  the  whip  over  his 
horse's  back  until  the  poor  animal  was 
frantic  with  fear,  he  guided  her  at  full 
speed  in  and  out  among  the  trees  before 
the  church,  then,  with  a  sudden  swerve  to 
the  right,  sat  her  on  her  haunches  facing 
a  sapling.  With  the  exaggerated  self-con- 
sciousness that  prompts  a  youth  to  make  a 
clown  of  himself,  Bud  dropped  the  reins 
over  the  dashboard,  got  out  of  the  buggy, 
swaggered  to  the  horse's  head  and  made  a 
sudden  motion  as  if  to  strike  her  with  his 
fist.  The  mare  shied  to  the  side  and  stood 
in  trembling  fear  watching  for  his  next 
move.  With  a  comical  frown  on  his  face, 
Bud  looked  straight  into  her  frightened  eyes 
and  suddenly  poked  out  his  tongue.  The 
mare  snorted  and  shied  again.  The  men 
laughed  boisterously  and  the  women  gig- 
gled.   Bud  was  such  a  reckless  fellow. 

Entirely  conscious  of  the  impression  he 
had  made,  and  much  pleased  with  himself, 
Bud  immediately  joined  the  group  of  young 
men  and  boys  gathered  beneath  a  large  tree 
;some  thirty  feet  in  front  of  the  church. 


It  had  always  been  the  custom  for  the  young 
men  to  assemble  beneath  this  tree,  before 
and  after  the  services,  and  the  girls  to  hud- 
dle together  on  the  church  steps.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  each  other's  society,  the  girls  were 
coy  and  shy,  the  boys  self-conscious  and 
embarrassed.  The  girls  stole  glances  at  the 
boys,  blushed  and  snickered  behind  their 
fans,  and  the  boys  cast  their  eyes  at  the 
girls  and  from  time  to  time  broke  out 
in  boisterous  laughter,  not  so  much  at 
anything  funny  that  was  said,  but  to 
make  the  girls  wonder  at  what  they  were 
laughing. 

STANDING  beside  the  steps,  her  arm 
around  another  girl,  was  a  girl  of  six- 
teen. She  wore  a  fluffy  dress  of  cheap,  blue 
lawn,  blue  stockings,  black  shoes  and  a 
cheap  straw  hat  adorned  with  a  bow  of  blue 
ribbon  and  a  bunch  of  red  cherries;  colors 
that  ill  matched  the  pallor  of  her  skin,  for, 
though  plump  and  of  good  figure,  it  was 
apparent  that  she  had  long  been  a  victim  of 
the  hookworm.  She  had  the  anemic  ap- 
pearance of  all  her  people,  who  lived  in  a 
hookworm  infected  settlement  in  the  coun- 
try, south  of  the  church.  But  in  spite  of 
her  dress  and  complexion  there  was  some- 
thing sweet  and  wistful  in  her  eyes  and  the 
curve  of  her  mouth,  something  which,  with 
the  red  blood  of  health,  would  have  made 
her  a  wonderfully  pretty  girl. 

Painfully  conscious  that  everybody  must 
have  guessed  his  mission  at  the  church,  Bud 
sought  to  fool  the  married  people  and 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  girls  by  a  care- 
less and  noisy  indifference.  He  pushed  his 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  smoked  and 
spit  a  good  deal,  and  laughed  long  and  loud 
at  whatever  coarse  talk  was  indulged  in,  the 
coarser  the  jest  the  louder  he  laughed — it 
being  the  supposition  among  young  rough- 
necks that  meek,  feeble  woman  secretly  ad- 
mires a  spirit  of  brutality  and  roughness  in 
man.  There  may  be  something  in  this—* 
before  marriage. 

There  was  one  thing  that  Bud  soon  no- 
ticed, and  that  was,  since  the  last  pro- 
tracted meeting,  little  Stella  Cook  had 
merged  from  childhood  into  womanhood 
and  had  come  to  take  her  place  with  the 
girls  on  the  church  steps.  He  next  ob- 
served that,  somehow,  Stella  seemed  differ- 
ent from  the  others.  There  was  something 
about  the  fluffmess  of  her  dress  and  the 
wave  of  her  hair  that  he  liked;  something 
about  her  sickly  beauty  that  appealed  to 
him  strongly. 
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AFTER  the  service  was  over  the  people 
gathered  about  a  long  table  under  the 
trees.  The  men  brought  baskets  from  the 
buggies  and  the  women  piled  the  table  high 
with  cold  meats,  fried  chicken,  biscuits,  pies 
i  and  cakes;  then  the  preacher  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  asked  the  blessing,  and 
the  feast  began. 

Working  his  way  along  the  table  until  he 
stood  directly  in  front  of  Stella,  Bud 
reached  over  and  speared  a  piece  of  chicken 
I  with  his  pocket  knife.  For  a  moment  his 
eyes  met  Stella's,  and  she  said  in  a  timid 
voice : 

"Have  some  of  my  cake,  Bud?" 
"Did  you  make  it  ?"  he  asked  with  a  fool- 
ish grin. 

Frightened  and  confused  at  having  start- 
i  ed  a  conversation,  and  feeling  that  all  eyes 
;  were  on  her,  Stella  hung  her  head  and  be- 
gan to  giggle. 

"Well,  I  ain't  goin'  ter  eat  nothin'  but 
cake,  then,"  he  said  with  a  loud  laugh. 
Which  remark  caused  all  the  girls  to 
snicker,  and  the  word  was  passed  around 
that  Bud  was  "settin'  up  to  Stella." 

With  a  piece  of  cake  in  each  hand,  Bud 
backed  from  the  table,  much  embarrassed, 
but  much  pleased.  It  was  the  boldest  thing 
he  had  ever  said  to  a  woman,  and  he  knew 
that,  henceforth,  he  and  Stella  would  be 
unmercifully  teased  about  each  other.  But 
the  die  had  been  cast,  and  however  painful 
the  experience,  Bud  resolved  to  endure 
the  ordeals  of  courtship  and  get  married; 
if  not  to  Stella  then — well,  it  was 
not  so  much  the  question  of  the  individ- 
ual girl  as  it  was  marriage  itself  that  he 
desired. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  second 
service  was  over,  Bud  looked  around  for 
Stella.  He  found  her  holding  up  the  shafts 
of  an  ancient  buggy  while  her  father  was 
backing  a  scrubby  little  pony  between  them. 
His  face  and  ears  very  red,  and  fumbling 
with  his  hat,  he  said: 

"Lemme  drive  you  home." 

It  was  Stella's  first  beau,  and  she  hardly 
knew  what  to  say  to  this  bold  young  fel- 
low who  had  come  so  suddenly  to  brighten 
her  dreary  existence,  who  had  awakened 
strange  new  hopes  and  dreams  in  her  lonely 
heart. 

"P-pa,"  she  stammered,  "kin  Bud  take 
me  home?" 

Mr.  Cook,  a  gaunt,  sickly  man,  with  dull, 
sad  eyes,  looked  at  Bud  a  moment  with  a 
pleased,  somewhat  relieved  expression,  then, 
in  a  slow,  drawling  voice,  he  said:  "I  don't 


know  as  yer  can't,  Bud.  I  ain't  never 
heared  nothin'  agin  you  ner  your  folks." 

TCOUR  of  the  seven  miles  to  Stella's  home 
A  were  driven  in  silence,  Bud  being  bus- 
ily engaged  in  jerking  and  whipping  his 
horse  and  Stella  in  clinging  to  her  hat  and 
the  seat.  Finally,  when  the  silence  had  be- 
come painfully  oppressive,  he  said: 

"Certainly  wuz  fine  cake." 

"Wuz  it?" 

"Certainly  wuz." 

That  was  all  that  was  said.  In  one  short, 
simple  sentence  he  had  expressed  himself 
deeply,  fully,  had  said  all  there  was  to  say, 
and  she,  girl-like,  had  asked  him  to  say  it 
all  over  again. 

The  Cooks  lived  in  a*  four-roomed,  un- 
painted  shack  on  the  crest  of  a  small  hill 
in  the  heart  of  a  God-forsaken  spot  of  coun- 
try known  as  Hell's  Half- Acre.  A  public 
road  wound  through  a  long  hot  sandbed, 
crept  over  the  hill  and  sprawled  like  a 
dead  snake  in  another  sandbed  beyond. 

As  Bud  and  Stella  drove  up  to  the  gate, 
four  children  with  pale,  stupid  faces  and 
prominent  abdomens,  quit  their  play  and 
lined  up  against  the  house  and  watched 
them  in  listless  wonder.  They  could  not 
quite  understand  what  they  saw,  but  some- 
thing new  and  unusual  had  occurred  to 
awaken  their  interest.  In  the  morning  they 
had  seen  "Sister"  and  "Pa"  get  into  the 
buggy  and  drive  off  into  that  dim,  far  coun- 
try "  'way  out  yonder,"  and  now  sister  had 
returned  in  a  brand-new  buggy,  accompa- 
nied by  a  young  man  whose  horse  could  go 
in  a  trot  through  the  sandbed  and  up  the 
hill. 

Mrs.  Cook,  a  thin,  sickly  woman  whose 
strength  and  vitality  had  been  sapped  by 
the  hookworm  and  ten  children,  appeared  at 
the  doo'\ 

"Howdy,  Bud,"  she  called. 

"Howdy,  Mrs.  Cook.  How's  all  your 
folks?" 

"  'Bout  well  as  usual,  thank  ye.  How's 
your'n  ?" 

"They're  well,  thank  ye." 

"Won't  ye  come  in  an'  set  awhile,  Bud?" 

"No'm,  I  thank  ye.  I  reckon  I'd  better 
be  a-goin'." 

A,  whut  you  think  of  Bud  payin'  court 
1  1  ter  Stella?"  asked  Mr.  Cook  that 
night,  when  they  had  gone  to  bed. 

"Well,  them  Hemmin'ways  is  good  folks. 
I  ain't  never  heared  tell  of  a  lazy  bone  in 
none  of  'em,  an'  I  don't  reckon  Stella  could 
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find  a  man  that'd  make  her  a  better  Hvm' ; 
but  it  do  seem  like  Stella's  kinder  young  to 
be  studyin'  'bout  marryin'— an'  she  ain't  so 
strong  neither." 

"Yes,  she's  alius  been  puny,  but  I've  saw 
punier  girls  'an  Stella  git  married  an'  do 
better.  'Pears  like  child-bearin'  makes  'em 
strong  an'  hearty." 

"Mebbe  so,"  Mrs.  Cook  yawned  sleepily. 
"God  A'mighty  put  us^wimmin  here  ter 
bring  little  un's  into  the  world;  but  it  do 
seem  like  a  powerful  waste  o'  babies.  I 
brung  ten  here  an'  we  ain't  got  but  five 
livin'." 

"It  do  seem  hard,  Ma.  We  did  all  we 
could  ter  save  'em,  but  the  Lord  wanted 
'em  back  again,  an'  He  taken  'em." 

That  was  their  simple  philosophy.  Cowed 
by  ignorance  and  poverty  they  groped  along 
in  grim,  uncomplaining  resignation,  accord- 
ing to  the  dim  light  of  their  intellects.  God 
had  given  them  ten  children  and  taken  half 
away,  and  in  the  giving  and  taking  there 
had  been  no  human  responsibility. 

Two  months  later  Bud  and  Stella  were 
married.   There  were  no  flowers,  no  music, 
no  honeymoon  trip.    In  the  presence  of  a 
few  neighbors  they  stood  in  a  corner  of  the 
front  bedroom  and  were  made  one;  then 
Bud  put  his  little  wife  and  her  small  trunk 
into  his  buggy  and  drove  away  to  his  cabin 
down  on  Big  Creek.    To  Stella,  as  she 
looked  back  and  waved  good-by  to  her 
home,  it  seemed  that  she  had  been  suddenly 
released  from  a  dreary  prison  and  was 
floating  away  with  Bud  into  a  strange  new 
country  of  fertile  lands,  of  happier  people, 
better  food  and  better  clothes.    And  who 
could  foretell  the  future?    Who  knew  but 
that  their  little  cabin  would  one  day  grow 
into  a  big  painted  house,  with  negro  serv- 
ants to  do  the  washing,  cooking  and  milking. 

Had  Bud  dreamed  such  dreams  all  might 
have  been  well.  But  he  had  no  imagina- 
tion. His  was  not  a  mind  to  plan  and 
scheme— only  a  small  intellect  dominated  by 
the  one  purpose  to  wrest  by  sheer  brute  ef- 
fort a  living  from  the  soil.  It  had  been  the 
way  of  his  ancestors,  and  their  dominant 
traits,  honesty  and  fierce  physical  energy, 
had  descended  to  him.  He  had  no  desire, 
no  ambition  but  to  follow  their  example. 

WITH  the  pride  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation, Bud  did  not  ask  his  bride  to 
work  with  him  in  the  field.  For  a  time 
Stella,  inspired  by  her  husband's  energy  and 
the  strangeness  and  wonderfulness  of  her 
new  existence,  worked  harder  and  with  less 


weariness  than  she  had  ever  worked  before. 
But  after  a  few  weeks  her  vision  of  af 
painted  house  grew  dimmer.  Each  to-day 
was  but  a  repetition  of  yesterday,  and  a 
growing  sense  of  lonesomeness  and  home- 
sickness took  possession  of  her.  She  want-  j 
ed  to  see  her  mother  and  father  and  the 
children. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  she  said:  "I 
ain't  seen  Ma  and  Pa  in  nigh  on  four 
months,  Bud.  Can't  we  drive  down  to  see 
'em  Sunday?" 

"Not  yit  awhile,  honey,"  answered  Bud. 
"There's  hard  work  ahead  fer  me  an'  Mol- 
lie.  I  can't  work  her  purt  nigh  ter  death 
all  week  an'  then  drive  'er  on  a  Sunday." 

When  Bud  had  gone  to  the  field  Stella 
went  out  and  sat  on  the  front  steps.  Their 
house  stood  on  the  crest  of  a  steep,  graveled 
hill  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed  the  waters 
of  Big  Creek.  Looking  over  and  beyond 
the  narrow  strip  of  bottom  land,  Stella 
could  see  the  dreary  stretch  of  cut-over 
pine  lands  out  of  which  rose  the  morning 
sun,  a  blazing  ball  of  crimson  fire.  Twelve 
miles  away  towards  the  east  lived  the  moth- 
er that  she  wanted  to  see  with  that  longing 
and  yearning  which  only  a  young  wife  who 
has  a  secret  to  tell  can  know.  And  sitting 
on  the  steps  Stella,  haunted  by  vague  fears 
and  loneliness,  Cried  for  her  mama. 

Two  weeks  later  Stella  asked  in  a  timid, 
wistful  voice:  "Can't  we  go  home  soon 
now  Bud?   I— I  want  ter  tell  Ma." 

Bud,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  physiology 
or  psychology  of  woman,  was  somewhat 
annoyed.  "Ain't  yer  satisfied  here  with 
me?  You  got  plenty  of  time  ter  tell  yer 
Ma.  It  ain't  so  long  'til  Christmas,  an'  then 
we'll  go  an'  stay  a  couple  of  days." 

ONE  morning,  in  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember, while  Stella  was  alone  in  the 
house  a  man  rode  up  to  the  gate  and  called 
"Hello !" 

"Howdy,  Cousin  John,"  said  Stella,  ap- 
pearing at  the  door.  "Get  down  an'  come 
in." 

As  her  kinsman  opened  the  gate  anc 
came  up  the  walk  she  guessed  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  at  home.  "You  ain't  bring 
in'  bad  news,  is  you?"  she  asked  in  a  fright 
ened  voice. 

"Yes,  I  reckon  it's  bad  enough,  Stella 
Yer— yer  Ma  died  last  night,  an'  yer  P? 
ast  me  ter  come  down  an'  tell  you  an'  Bud. 

She  stared  at  him  a  moment  in  unbehei 
then  in  horror,  then  sat  down  on  the  step 
and  cried.    "Oh,  my  God!"  she  moaned 
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"She  ain't  dead.  She  can't — she  jest  can't 
be  dead.  I — I  never  even  knowed  she  was 
sick." 

"She  warn't  sick  long,  Stella,"  said  her 
cousin,  in  a  consoling  voice.  "She  was  jest 
ailin'  fer  a  day  or  so  an'  last  night  she  taken 
a  suddent  turn  fer  the  worst.  The  doctor 
he  says  if  they'd  a-called  'im  two  hours 
sooner  he  could  a-saved  'er.  Of  course,  yer 
Pa  didn't  know.  He  thought  it  war  jest 
one  of  her  natchel  complaints." 

In  the  calm  that  follows  the  first  shock 
of  sudden  grief,  Stella  wiped  her  eyes.  "Go 
call  Bud,  will  yer,  Cousin  John,"  she  said, 
Spointing  towards  the  woods  across  the 
jroad.  "He's  over  there  clearin'  up  a  new- 
ground." 

With  the  quiet  calm  of  a  busy  man  who 
has  an  unpleasant  but  necessary  duty  to 
perform,  Bud  came  to  the  house,  made  an 
jawkward  and  embarrassed  attempt  to  con- 
sole his  wife,  then  went  to  hitch  up  the 
jhorse  while  Stella  dressed.    There  was  no 
isentiment  about  him,  and  he  made  no  show 
Jof  false  sentiment.    He  was  sorry  he  had 
not  taken  her  to  see  her  mother  when  she 
had  asked  him,  but  the  fact  that  he  was 
sorry  was  enough.  A  man  behind  with  his 
\  work  and  up  to  his  ears  in  debt  had  no  time 

to  bow  to  the  whim  of  his  wife. 
I(  To  Stella  the  ride  home  seemed  an  inter- 
J  minable  journey.  The  jolting  of  the  buggy 
made  her  sick  and  faint  and,  from  time  to 
y  time  as  the  cold,  terrifying  realization  that 
I  her  mother  was  dead,  dead  at  the  time  when 
j,  she  needed  her  most,  swept  over  her  she 
f  leaned  her  head  against  Bud's  shoulder  and 
„  sobbed. 

'^A'RS.  COOK  was  buried  the  next  morn- 
u  ing  in  a  small  graveyard  two  miles 
je  from  the  Cook  home.  After  the  funeral 
1(j  and  their  return  home  Stella  cooked  dinner 

for  the  family. 
.     In  silent  but  restless  impatience  Bud  wan- 
]edered  about  the  house  and  yard  until  late 

in  the  afternoon,  then  he  said  to  Stella: 
1(j  "Well,  I  reckon  we'd  better  be  a-goin'.  It'll 
e.  be  late  when  we  git  home,  an'  I  got  ter  git 
?iup  early  in  the  mornin'." 
J(    "Yer  ain't  got  ter  go,  is  yer,  Stella?" 

whimpered  her  father.  "I  kinder  thought 
!a  maybe  you  could  stay  a  few  days  an'  help 
>me  with  the  chillun  'til  Aunt  Carrie  gits 
Jlhere." 

J  "Whut  you  think  'bout  it,  Bud?"  said 
J  Stella,  appealingly.  "Kin  I  stay?  Pa'll 
Jbring  me  home." 

j    Bud  had  not  thought  of  leaving  Stella  be- 


hind, but  after  a  moment  of  indecision  he 
said:  "Yes,  I  reckon  you  ought  ter  stay. 
It'll  be  pow'ful  lonesome  without  yer,  but 
I'll  git  'long  somehow." 

Three  days  later  "Aunt  Carrie,"  a  spin- 
ster sister  of  Mr.  Cook,  came,  but  Stella 
did  not  go  home.  She  was  afraid  to  go,  and 
postponed  her  return  from  day  to  day. 
Then  early  one  morning  Bud  came  for  her. 

"Don't  you  reckon  you've  stayed  'bout 
long  enough,  Stella?"  he  asked  as  she  met 
him  at  the  gate. 

Stella  was  glad  to  see  him.  With  sudden, 
impulsive  joy  she  realized  that  this  resolute 
young  fellow  was  hers  and  she  clung  to 
his  arm  as  they  walked  up  the  path  to  the 
house.  "I  was  comin'  back  ter-morrow." 
Then  squeezing  his  arm  she  asked:  "Did 
you  miss  me>  Bud?" 

"I  shore  did;  that's  why  I  come  after 
yer." 

She  stopped  and  put  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders.  "Bud,  it's  so  lonesome  fer  me 
over  yonder;  ain't  there  some  way  you 
could  fix  it  so  you  an'  Pa  could  farm  to- 
gether an'  we  could  all  be  together?" 

Bud  grunted  and  shook  his  head.  "None 
o'  this  poor  land  fer  me." 

With  Stella  the  opinion  of  the  "men 
folks"  was  final,  and  she  said  no  more. 
With  the  meekness  of  her  kind,  she  gave 
him  his  breakfast,  then  gathered  up  her 
things  and  drove  away  with  him  whose  pos- 
session she  was.  As  she  passed  away  from 
the  home  which  would  never  again  be  hers, 
she  began  to  cry  softly. 

"Whut  yer  cryin'  fer,  Stella  ?"  asked  Bud. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  !  I  don't  know !"  she 
wailed.  "I'm  jest  skeered,  Bud.  I'm  so 
skeered." 

"Whut  yer  skeered  of?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  know.  Oh,  Mama 
—Mama !" 

"DUD  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  road  and  said 
nothing.  In  a  dim  way  he  was  coming 
to  realize  that  women  are  queer  creatures. 
In  no  way  could  he  understand  this  woman 
who  was  his,  this  strange  mixture  of  meek- 
ness and  weakness,  so  soft  of  body  and 
timid  of  soul,  who  trembled  at  every  fear 
and  wept  at  every  emotion.  With  a  soul 
that  harbored  no  fear  and  a  heart  blunted 
to  all  the  finer  sentiments  and  feelings  he 
might  live  out  a  long  life  with  his  wife, 
companions  in  the  flesh,  but  miles  apart  in 
spirit.  But  these  things  did  not  trouble 
Bud.  Like  many  human  creatures  who 
dwell  on  the  earth  he  was  governed  more 
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by  instinct  than  intellect ;  and  it  was  not  his 
fault  that  he  was  so  created. 

When  Christmas  had  come  and  gone  Stel- 
la's health  began  to  fail.  Her  back  and 
head  ached  and  there  were  times  when  she 
grew  suddenly  dizzy  and  faint.  These 
symptoms  alarmed  and  frightened  her,  but 
she  said  nothing  to  Bud,  for  Bud  would 
never  understand.  He  might  get  the  doc- 
tor and  she,  with  childish  fear,  was  afraid 
of  the  doctor,  for  he  would  surely  give  her 
calomel.  Then  came  that  craving  which 
she  had  hoped  she  had  outgrown,  the  un- 
governable craving  of  the  hockwormvictim 
for  mineral  salts,  and  she  became  what  she 
had  been  as  a  child — a  clay  eater. 

Many  cold  nights  when  she  and  Bud  sat 
huddled  over  the  pine-knot  fire  in  their  lone- 
ly cabin,  two  children  facing  the  great 
mysteries  of  life,  Stella  would  ask  him 
vague,  timid  questions  and  Bud  would  spit 
into  the  fire  and  shake  his  head,  for  he  was 
as  ignorant  as  she.  Then  she  would  begin 
to  shiver  and  sob,  and  Bud,  in  as  kindly  and 
sympathetic  a  way  as  he  knew,  would  put 
his  hand  on  her  knee  and  say: 

"Whut  yer  cryin'  'bout,  honey?" 

"I'm  skeered,  Bud.  I'm  so  skeered,"  she 
would  wail. 

"Whut  yer  skeered  of?'' 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know.  I'm 
jest  skeered." 

"Want  me  to  git  the  doctor?'' 

"No,  no— not  yet." 

"Whut  yer  want,  then?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know.  You 
can't  understan',  Bud.  You  jest  can't  un- 
derstand 

One  day,  when  the  March  wind  was 
sweeping  the  last  dead  leaves  from  the 
trees,  Bud  went  for  his  mother,  and  one 
night,  a  week  later,  he  went  for  Dr.  Bixley. 

"DIXLEY,  a  plump,  flabby  man  with  a 
rosy,  greasy  face,  faded  blue  eyes  and 
oily,  blond  hair,  had  graduated  from  a  third- 
rate  medical  college,  and  had  somehow 
squeezed  by  the  State  Board.  With  the 
shrewdness  of  the  incompetent  he  had  lo- 
cated in  the  backwoods  to  practice  among 
the  ignorant  and  illiterate.  He  had  never 
grasped  the  principles  of  his  science  and 
experience  had  taught  him  nothing.  Armed 
with  calomel,  quinine  and  morphine  he 
moved  among  his  wretched  clientele  hero- 
ically treating  maladies  that  were  as 
mysterious  to  him  as  they  were  to  their 
victims.  When  a  patient  died  he  would 
gravely  shake  his   head  and  say:  "His 


sickness  had  too  big  a  start;  if  you 
had  called  me  two  hours  sooner  I  could 
have  saved  him."  And  when  a  patient  re-| 
covered  from  his  disease  and  the  effect  of 
the  treatment,  Bixley  would  rub  his  hands 
together  and  say:  "Worst  case  I  ever  had; 
but  I  pulled  him  through."  Naturally 
enough,  after  fifteen  years  of  practice,  Bix- 
ley had  come  to  regard  himself  as  a  good 
doctor,  and  when  he  spoke  highly  of  his 
own  ability  his  clientele  agreed  with  him, 
for  they  had  no  standard  by  which  to  meas- 
ure his  proficiency.  To  them  a  doctor  was 
a  doctor,  and  the  fact  that  Bixley  held  a 
diploma  and  a  State  license  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  had  been  initiated  into  all 
the  mysteries  of  medicine. 

So  it  was  when  Stella,  more  than  at  any 
time  in  her  life,  needed  the  services  of  a 
highly  trained  physician,  Dr.  Bixley  stepped 
into  the  room,  washed  his  fat,  scaly  hands 
in  a  small  tin  basin,  picked  at  his  finger- 
nails with  his  pocket  knife,  then  took  a" 
seat  at  the  bedside. 

With  the  wild  terror  of  a  child  Stella 
caught  the  doctor's  hand.  "Don't  let  me 
die,  Doctor  !"  she  plead  hysterically.  "Don't 
let  me  die !" 

Thirty-six  hours  later  a  dead  baby  was 
born,  and  Stella,  with  the  indifference  of 
utter  exhaustion,  closed  her  eyes  in  blessed 
sleep. 

AS  he  was  preparing  to  leave,  Bixley 
rubbed  his  hands  together  and  said  as- 
suringly:    "Worst  case  I  ever  had.  But 
everything's  all  right  now,  everything's  all 

right." 

But  everything  was  not  all  right.  Three 
days  later  the  patient  had  a  violent  chill, 
followed  by  high  fever.  When  Bixley  ar- 
rived, late  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  very 
nervous  and  uneasy.  He  could  recall 
many  women  patients  of  his  that  had  died 
from  this  same  type  of  fever.  Yet  he  blun- 
dered as  he  always  had  blundered.  He  gave 
morphine  and  quinine  and  a  salivating  dose 
of  calomel.  Then,  when  the  fever  contin- 
ued to  rage,  he  crowded  the  quinine  until 
Stella  could  hear  no  sound  save  the  dis- 
cordant jangling  of  a  thousand  bells. 

Each  day  Stella  grew  worse;  each  day 
she  shook  and  shivered  in  the  clammy  grip 
of  freezing,  septic  chills;  then,  in  the  third 
week,  the  chills  ceased,  but  the  fever  burned 
on  with  a  steady  flame  that  consumed  the 
flesh  from  her  bones.  For  one  long  month 
she  lay  in  a  low  state  of  muttering  deli- 
rium, her  claw-like  hands  forever  picking 
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at  the  cotton  quilt  and  her  parched,  crusted 
lips  mumbling  over  and  over  again :  "Mama 
— Mama." 

But  she  did  not  die.  Slowly,  slowly  the 
fever  died  down,  and  then,  one  day  in  the 
late  spring,  she  was  able  to  sit  in  a  chair 
at  the  bedside.  But  what  a  hideous  wreck 
of  a  girl !  In  ghastly  relief  the  bones  of 
her  face  showed  beneath  her  thin,  yellow 
skin,  her  hair  hung  in  thin,  dead  wisps  from 
a  white,  shiny  skull,  her  front  teeth  had 
loosened  and  dropped  out  from  the  saliva- 
tion and  she  was  partly  deaf  from  the 
quinine.  And  her  mind,  her  sweet,  gentle 
mind,  had  wandered  out  of  the  calm  realm 
of  sanity  and  lost  itself  in  the  fear-haunted 
wilderness  of  neurasthenia. 

Grim,  silent  and  morose,  Bud  watched 
this  hideous  remnant  of  his  once  pretty 
bride.  All  desire,  all  affection,  died  in  his 
heart,  all  except  a  pity  that  he  knew  not 
how  to  express.  And  deep  within  him  was 
a  feeling  he  could  not  suppress,  and  which 
made  his  cheeks  burn  when  he  thought  of 
it — he  was  ashamed  of  his  wife !  With  the 
strong  ardor  of  youth  and  the  pride  of  the 
young  husband,  he  felt  that  life  with  this 
pitiable  creature  would  be  a  mockery.  Yet, 
with  his  inherent  honesty,  he  knew  that, 
though  he  forever  cursed  the  fate  that  had 
shattered  his  dream  he  would  walk  with 
his  wife  to  the  bitter  end. 

TN  July  Dr.  Bixley,  grown  tired  of  the 
*■*  case,  and  feeling  that  Bud  owed  him 
more  than  he  could  pay,  finally  admitted 
that  he  had  exhausted  his  resources  and  ad- 
vised that  Stella  be  taken  to  the  State  Char- 
ity Hospital.  So  the  three  of  them,  Bud, 
Stella  and  the  doctor,  drove  to  the  railroad 
and  took  a  train  to  the  city.  Once  on  the 
train  the  doctor  went  into  the  smoker  and 
stayed  there. 

As  they  neared  the  city  Stella  caught 
hold  of  Bud's  coat  sleeve  and  spoke  for  the 
first  time. 

"Whut  they  goin'  to  do  to  me,  Bud  ?"  she 
asked  in  a  quavering  voice. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  mumbled. 

"Don't  let  'em  hurt  me,  Bud,"  she  begged 
with  a  sniffling  sob.  "I've  suffered  so  much, 
so  much,  Bud.  I — I  jest  can't — I  jest  can't 
Stan'  no  more." 

At  the  hospital  the  house  surgeon  made 
an  examination,  then  called  the  husband 
and  Bixley  aside  and  said:  "She  is  in  a 
fearful  fix,  gentlemen.  She's  got  to  have  a 
radical  operation  to  restore  her  physical 
health — that's  certain.  I  have  grave  doubts, 


though,  about  her  nervous  condition.  She 
is  profoundly  neurasthenic  now,  and  the  op- 
eration which  must  be  done  will  not  help 
her  mental  state.  It .  is  unfortunate  that 
such  an  operation  must  be  done  at  her  age 
in  life,  but  it's  the  only  way  we  can  re- 
lieve her  physical  suffering." 

"I  think  so,  Doctor,"  agreed  Bixley,  with 
pompous  importance. 

Bud  nodded  his  consent  to  the  operation. 
He  did  not  understand  what  the  surgeon 
had  said,  but  he  felt  that  something  had  to 
be  done,  and  he  had  a  growing  hope  that 
Stella  might  recover  completely. 

The  next  morning  Stella  was  on  the  op- 
erating table  for  nearly  two  hours.  She 
stood  the  shock  well  and,  as  the  surgeon 
felt  safe  about  her,  Bud  and  Dr.  Bixley 
went  home  the  following  day. 

A  S  Stella  lay  in  the  hospital  meek  and 
silent,  she  felt  like  an  alien  in  a  strange 
new  world.  Watching  the  nurses  moving 
about  the  ward  with  the  strength  and  energy 
of  perfect  health,  it  seemed  to  her  that  they 
led  a  fairy-like  existence.  Such  a  delight- 
ful state  of  mind  and  body  could  never 
be  hers.  Her  mission  in  life  was  to  suffer. 
What  the  surgeon  had  done  to  her  she  did 
not  know,  but  it  was  something  horrible, 
and  when  her  mutilating  wounds  had  healed 
there  would  be  new  tortures  to  suffer,  new 
agonies  to  endure.  She  was  so  afraid  and 
so  lonely,  for  nobody  could  understand,  no- 
body could  ever  know  how  she  had  suf- 
fered. And  when  no  human  sympathy  or  - 
understanding  came  to  her  she  buried  her 
face  in  the  pillow  and  prayed  in  piteous  ap- 
peal :  "Oh,  Jesus,  have  mercy !  I  can't  stan' 
no  more.   I  jest  can't  stan'  no  more." 

Three  weeks  after  the  operation,  the  hos- 
pital authorities  notified  Bud  that  his  wife's 
wounds  had  healed,  and  she  was  ready  to  go 
home.  Bud  came  for  and  took  her,  a  sex- 
less, hysterical  creature,  back  to  their  cabin 
on  Big  Creek. 

When  autumn  came  Stella  had  improved 
wonderfully  in  bodily  health,  but  her  mind 
had  wandered  further  and  further  into  that 
strange  mental  state  of  pure  hysteria  which 
makes  a  woman  a  burden  to  herself  and  her 
family.  She  complained  constantly,  now  of 
numbness  in  her  limbs,  now  of  cold  spots  in 
her  head,  now  of  a  queer,  crawling  sensa- 
tion in  the  back  of  her  neck,  and  there  were 
times  when  she  would  lie  across  the  bed, 
her  teeth  and  hands  clinched,  her  breathing 
slow  and  deep,  and  her  eyes  on  the  ceiling  in 
a  fixed,  wide-open  stare.    Then  came  the 
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dreadful  night  terrors  when  two  fat,  heavy 
hands  would  reach  out  of  the  darkness  to 
touch  her,  or  the  white-robed  surgeon  would 
stand  over  her  with  uplifted  scalpel,  and 
she  would  suddenly  cling  to  her  sleeping 
husband  and  scream:  "Don't  let  'em  hurt 
me,  Bud!" 

rTrHESE  sudden  and  peculiar  spells  both 
**•  alarmed  and  annoyed  Bud,  but,  as  he 
observed  her  continued  improvement  in 
health,  he  gradually  became  convinced  that 
she  was  "jest  puttin'  on." 

"There  ain't  nothin'  the  matter  with  you, 
Stella,"  he  would  say.  "Why  don't  you  stop 
sech  foolishness?" 

"I  can't  help  it,  Bud,"  she  would  sob. 
Then  Bud  would  say:  "Well,  don't  be  both- 
erin'  me.  I  got  enough  trouble  now  ter  run 
a  man  crazy.  You  look  well  as  you  ever 
did  in  yer  life,  yet  you're  alius  puttin'  on 
like  you  wuz  sick." 

One  warm  night  in  October,  as  they  were 
eating  supper  in  the  kitchen,  Stella,  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  began  to  cry.  Bud 
finished  his  meal,  then  got  up  and  said: 

"Fer  the  Lord's  sake,  shut  up !" 

"Don't  git  mad,  Bud,"  she  pleaded  as  she 
followed  him  and  clung  to  his  arm,  "I — I 
can't  help  it." 

"Now  don't  start  blubberin'  on  me,"  he 
said  impatiently  pushing  her  away. 

As  he  shoved  her  from  him  she  stepped 
on  a  small,  round  pine-knot  and  fell  back- 
ward, striking  her  head  on  the  sharp  cor- 
ner of  a  shelf.  The  blood  spurted  out,  but 
Bud  quickly  pressed  his  hand  against  the 
wound,  then  reached  for  a  dish-cloth  and 
bound  it  about  her  head. 

"Reckon  I'd  better  git  a  doctor?"  he 
asked. 

"No,  it  ain't  no  use,"  she  answered  wear- 
ily. "It's  quit  bleedin',  an'  it  don't  hurt 
no  more." 

An  hour  later  Bud  was  in  bed  sleeping 
the  deep,  heavy  sleep  of  the  laborer.  Stella 
lay  beside  him,  but  not  asleep.  After  a 
while  she  got  up,  removed  the  cloth  from 
her  aching  wound  and  tied  a  clean  towel  in 
its  place.  Then  she  went  out  and  stood  on 
the  front  porch.  The  moon  was  up  and  a 
cool,  fresh  wind  fluttered  her  gown  about 


her  limbs.  Over  in  the  west  a  thunder 
shower  was  rising. 

With  the  vacant  expression  of  complete 
mental  abstraction,  Stella  walked  slowly 
down  the  steps,  along  the  path  and  out  of 
the  gate  to  the  road  that  wound  down  the 
graveled  hill  like  a  silver  ribbon.  She 
paused  a  moment  and  smiled,  a  wistful, 
happy  little  smile,  then  in  obedience  to  a 
strange,  sweet  impulse  she  moved  along  the 
road,  the  silvery  road  that  led  away  off 
yonder  to  a  beautiful  land  where  people 
loved  each  other  and  there  was  kindness 
and  sympathy  for  all. 

/^)N  the  bridge  over  Big  Creek  Stella 
paused  again  and,  leaning  against  the 
railing,  gazed  down  into  the  still,  deep  water. 
A  hound  dog  came  out  of  the  woods  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge  and  barked  at  her.  A 
clap  of  thunder  sounded  overhead  and  a 
gust  of  cold  wind  swept  through  the  trees. 
But  Stella  paid  no  heed.  She  climbed  over 
the  railing  and  stood  on  the  projecting  end 
of  a  plank.  She  was  following  the  silvery 
road  and  there,  just  beyond  that  patch  of 
moonlight  on  the  water,  lay  the  enchanted 
land — just  one  step  more.  She  folded  her 
arms,  closed  her  eyes,  smiled  and  stepped 
out  into  the  thin  air. 

There  was  a  loud  splash — a  dog  howled, 
big  rain  drops  spattered  on  the  bridge,  and 
the  flying  clouds  swept  over  the  moon. 

Bud  Hemmingway  was  arrested  and  con- 
victed for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  There 
was  blood  on  his  sleeve  and  a  bloody  cloth 
was  found  in  the  fireplace,  and  he  could 
give  no  clear  explanation  of  his  wife's  body 
being  found  in  Big  Creek.  Several  wit- 
nesses testified  to  the  fact  that  for  some 
weeks  before  the  murder  Bud  had  been 
silent  and  morose  and  hard  to  get  along 
with.  Dr.  Bixley  testified  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, it  was  not  a  case  of  suicide,  because 
Stella  was  "mortally  scared  of  death." 

Now  that  all  the  evidence  is  in,  now  that 
you  have  "the  story,"  what  think  you  who 
read  this?  You  who  believe  that  all  is  well 
in  the  world,  and  you  who  feel  and  think 
deeply  on  the  problems  of  humanity — who 
murdered  little  Stella  Cook?  And  who 
murdered  Bud  Hemmingway? 


[The  story  of  why  Private  Ownership  is  collapsing  in  the  Lumber  Industry, 
by  Judson  C.  Welliver,  and  the  story  of  what  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is 
doing  to  Oregon  and  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  simple  method  of  assuming  an  owner- 
ship in  disregard  of  the  original  Congressional  grant,  by  Fred  IV.  Vincent,  both 
announced  for  publication  in  this  issue  of  Pearson's,  will  be  published  in  an  early 
issue,  probably  the  July  issue.] 


The  Use  and  Useless- 
ness  of  Friends 

By 

Allan  L.  Benson 


This  is  not  the  article  by  Allan  L.  Benson  that  was  announced  for  publicar- 
tion  in  this  issue  of  Pearson's.  The  article  that  was  announced  necessarily  re- 
quires political  data.  In  the  present  hurry  of  events  vital  to  the  country's  welfare, 
it  seems  well  to  await  developments  before  attempting  a  discussion  of  the  coming 
presidential  campaign.  Events  may  change  materially  the  big  issues  of  that  cam- 
paign. The  following  article  is  substituted  at  Mr.  Benson's  own  suggestion.  It 
is  an  article  he  has  long  wanted  tp  write  and  expresses  his  thought  about  friends 
and  friendship.    See  what -you  think  about  it. 


EVER  since  I  was  a  boy,"  said  Emer- 
son, "I  have  wished  to  write  a  dis- 
course on  compensation;  for  it 
seemed  to  me  when  very  young  that,  on  this 
subject,  life  was  ahead  of  theology,  and 
the  people  knew  more  than  the  preachers 
taught." 

For  at  least  ten  years  I  have  wanted  to 
write  an  essay  on  friendship — and  because 
of  the  identical  reason  that  moved  Emer- 
son to  write  on.  "Compensation."  In  the 
matter  of  friendship,  I  believe  the  people 
are  ahead  of  the  philosophers.  Whenever 
I  read  what  philosophers  have  written  about 
friendship,  I  always  wonder  what  kind  of 
persons  were  their  friends.  For  the  phi- 
losophers have  builded  a  temple  in  which 
few  persons  desire  to  live.  The  people  are 
holding  open-air  meetings  outside.  They 
want  room. 

£\  LD  wine,  old  books,  old  friends"  is  the 
pith  of  the  world's  accepted  opinion 
with  regard  to  friendship.  Old  friends  are 
best  because  they  are  "tried  and  true."  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  most  cases  old 
friends  are  liabilities,  while  new  friends  are 
assets.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in 
most  cases  old  friends  are  the  poorest 
friends — the  most  nearly  useless. 


Give  me  the  friend  whom  I  met  an  hour 
ago  and  to  whom  I  have  taken  a  tremen- 
dous liking.  I  will  go  at  him  as  a  bit  of 
desert  would  go  after  an  overturned  pail 
of  water.  Nor  will  I  stop  where  the  desert 
stops.  I  will  give  as  well  as  take.  While 
getting  from  him  everything  he  can  give  or 
I  can  understand,  I  will  give  him  every- 
thing I  have  if  he  can  understand  it.  I 
will  not  only  sound  him  to  the  bottom  for 
ideas,  but  I  will  lay  before  him  every  idea 
I  have.  And  everything  he  says  will  seem 
so  fresh  and  new — even  the  old  things — 
because  he  will  present  them  in  a  little  dif- 
ferent light,  a  light  that  will  make  them 
sparkle  and  snap  with  life.  And  every- 
thing I  say  to  him  will  seem  so  fresh  and 
new — even  the  old  things.  I  know  it  will. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  there  could  be  no  mu- 
tual attraction,  and  without  mutual  attrac- 
tion, there  can  be  no  friendship. 

T  HAVE  sat  in  the  open  parks  in  New 
York  in  summer  and  talked  all  night  to 
such  men,  slept  a  little  the  next  day  and 
talked  all  the  next  night — and  never  seen 
them  again,  nor  ever  much  cared  to.  Unless 
one  or  the  other  has  learned  something,  or 
evolved  something,  why  should  we  meet 
again?    Is  friendship  nothing  but  a  soft 
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cushion  for  an  old  man's  chair?  Has  it  no 
great  function  in  life?  Has  it  no  profound 
evolutionary  purpose  ? 

I  believe  friendship  has  a  profound  evo- 
lutionary purpose  which  the  philosophers 
have  overlooked  and  the  people  have  not. 
Granted  that  the  old  man  needs  a  cushion 
for  his  chair;  granted  that  there  is  in 
friendship  something  sweetly  soothing,  even 
if  it  appear  to  be  useful  only  as  a  sedative 
—still  is  there  not  something  of  vastly  more " 
significance  to  that  impulse  in  each  of  us 
that  drives  us  out  to.  make  contacts  with 
new  minds  ?  Why  is  the  hermit  among  the 
rarest  things  in  nature?  What  drives  you 
to  me  and  me  to  you?  Are  we  both  loafers 
trying  to  while  away  an  hour,  or  are  we, 
even  if  unconsciously,  workers  trying  to 
improve  our  time  by  improving  ourselves? 

HATEVER  of  truth  the  theory  of 
evolution  may  have  in  it  must  neces- 
sarily apply  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the 
body.  The  mind  has  changed  even  more 
than  the  body.  Has  its  change  been  left  to 
chance?  Are  no  laws  operating  for  its  im- 
provement? How  can  human  minds  be 
sharpened  except  by  whetting  them  upon 
each  other  ?  Can  any  one  imagine  any  men- 
tal development  taking  place  during  a  life- 
time of  absolute  solitude,  during  which 
period  not  a  glimmer  of  thought  was  re- 
ceived from  another  mind?  If  intercom- 
munication be  necessary  to  mental  growth, 
have  we  not  justification  for  the  belief  that 
the  impulse  for  friendship  is  an  exceedingly 
serious  impulse?  Everything  that  is  serious 
is  important.  Would  friendship  be  impor- 
tant if  it  were  nothing  but  the  means  of 
whiling  away  a  dull  afternoon? 

Friendship  is  vastly  more  important  than 
that.  The  qualities  in  others  that  make  us 
desire  their  friendship  prove  it.  Conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously — and  it  is  mostly  un- 
consciously— we  are  attracted  to  those  per- 
sons who  possess  good  qualities,  either  that 
we  lack  or  in  which  we  are  deficient.  In- 
stinctively we  also  tend  to  be  attracted 
toward  persons  of  this  sort  who  lack  some- 
thing that  we  can  give  them  and  thus  the 
friendship  becomes  mutally  beneficial.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  such  processes 
of  selection  were  operative  on  the  physi- 
cal plane,  but  only  a  little  reflection  is 
necessary  to  realize  that  they  also  have  to 
do  with  the  choice  of  friends.  We  most  ad- 
mire in  others  the  good  qualities  in  which 
we  ourselves  are  deficient,  as  we  are  most 


repelled  by  those  who  have  an  excess  of 
the  same  undesirable  qualities  of  which  we 
too  have  an  excess.  The  bitterest  enemies 
are  not  infrequently  enemies  only  because 
they  are  too  much  alike,  precisely  as  the 
best  friends  are  frequently  those  who,  in 
one  or  more  respects,  are  almost  opposites. 

» 

TF  we  but  seek  it,  we  shall  find  a  deep 
**•  meaning  to  these  universal  human  ten- 
dencies. If  you  repel  me  and  I  repel  you, 
shall  we  drop  the  matter,  by  assuming  that 
each  is  unfit  for  friendship?  If  I  should  do 
so,  the  many  who  admire  you  would  at  once 
challenge  my  judgment.  What  are  the 
facts  ?  Are  they  not  as  plain  as  day  ?  Be- 
tween us  there  is  no  mutual  attraction.  At- 
traction is  based  upon  admiration.  We  are 
all  great  imitators  of  each  other,  but  we 
never  imitate  what  we  do  not  admire.  Nor 
do  we  admire,  to  the  extent  of  imitation, 
qualities  in  others  that  we  already  suffi- 
ciently possess.  We  are  powerfully  drawn 
toward  only  those  who  have,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ourselves,  what  we  regard  as 
admirable  qualities.  But  if  we  possess  an 
excess  of  what  others  might  regard  as  a 
virtue,  we  are  not  drawn  toward  those  who 
also  have  an  excess  of  that  quality.  We 
are  oftentimes  repelled  by  such  persons. 

"CIRMNESS  is  a  desirable  quality,  but  per- 
*•  sons  who  are  excessively  firm  are  sel- 
dom friends.  We  say  they  grate  upon  each 
other.  The  firm  man  does  not  so  much 
grate  upon  the  man  of  weaker  will.  Why? 
Is  it  not  because  there  is  mutual  attraction 
between  the  two  ?  The  man  of  weaker  will 
would  be  a  more  powerful  human  being 
if  his  will  were  strengthened — so  he  ad- 
mires the  other  and  is  drawn  toward  him. 
The  man  whose  will  has  become  over-tem- 
pered would  be  improved  if  his  will  were 
softened  a  little — so  he  admires  the  flexible 
man  and  is  drawn  toward  him.  Between 
such  unlike  persons  there  can  be  friend- 
ship, because  each  needs  the  other  and  can 
help  the  other,  but  between  persons  who 
possess  the  same  qualities  in  excess  there 
can  be  no  friendship  because  there  is  nt 
attraction  based  upon  qualities  lacking  in 
the  other.  We  carelessly  attribute  our  at- 
tractions and  aversions  to  mere  feelings 
that  we  oftentimes  do  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain. But  back  of  the  feelings  there  is 
always  a  great  evolutionary  force  that  sep- 
arates those  who  cannot  help  and  might 
hurt  each  other,  yet  drives  us  on  to  those 
whom  we  need  and  by  whom  we  are  needed. 
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THE  USE  AND  USELESSNESS  OF  FRIENDS 


"CRIENDSHIP,  as  we  know  it— and,  alas, 
***  as  we  do  not  know  it — must  be  based 
upon  some  such  philosophy  as  this  to  make 
it  or  human  beings  appear  to  be  worth  while. 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  human  beings, 
but  I  protest  against  the  present  philosophy 
of  friendship  because  it  seems  to  indicate 
that  human  beings  are  not  worth  while. 
We  are  told,  over  and  over  again,  that 
"old  friends  are  the  best  friends,"  yet  how 
many  old  friends  do  old  persons  usually 
have?  Are  we  not  repeatedly  informed 
by  those  who  have  passed  middle  age  that 
they  can  count  their  real  friends  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand?  Are  human  beings, 
after  all,  so  bad  as  that?  Is  it  impossible, 
in  a  lifetime,  to  form  more  than  four  or 
five  friendships  that  are  equal  to  the  test 
imposed  upon  them?   What  is  the  test? 

There  are  two  tests — the  test  that,  con- 
sciously or  otherwise,  is  advocated  by  the 
philosophers,  and  the  test  that  is  applied 
by  human  beings  in  their  relationships  with 
each  other. 

TTHE  test  that  the  philosophers  advocate 
**"  is  based  upon  selfishness.  It  is  an  un- 
worthy test  and  one  that  a  world  still  grop- 
ing in  the  dawn  of  civilization  nevertheless 
has  the  manhood  and  the  womanhood  to 
spurn.  The  test  advocated  by  the  philoso- 
phers is,  by  inference  at  least,  summed  up  in 
the  single  statement  that  "A  friend  in  need 
is  a  friend  indeed."  In  other  words,  real 
friendship  is  based  upon  that  quality  in 
others  which  causes  them  to  come  to  our 
relief  when  we  are  in  distress.  What  a 
monstrous  doctrine !  Will  not  a  decent  hu- 
man being  help,  if  he  can,  anybody  who  is 
in  distress?  Would  a  decent  human  being 
say  to  anybody  who  might  be  in  distress: 
"I  could  help  you  if  I  would,  and  if  you 
were  a  friend  of  mine  I  would,  but  inas- 
much as  it  happens  that  I  do  not  know  you, 
you  may  go  to  the  devil?"  If  not,  why 
should  willingness  to  help  in  time  of  need 
be  made  the  test  of  friendship  instead  of 
the  test  of  decency? 

r  I  'HE  world  is  wiser  than  it  knows  and 
*•  better  than  its  philosophers.  It  still 
honors  its  dead  philosophers,  but  it  is  and 
always  has  been  wise  enough  not  to  follow 
their  advice  with  regard  to  friendship.  The 
fame  of  Confucius  will  last  forever,  but 
the  world,  if  it  would,  could  not  have  imi- 
tated his  conscious,  impossible  selfishness. 
"Never  contract  friendship,"  he  said,  "with 
a  man  that  is  not  better  than  thyself."  Ap- 
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parently  Confucius  failed  to  realize  that 
if  his  advice  were  to  be  taken  by  the  man 
"better  than  thyself"  that  he  would  refuse 
to  contract  friendship  with  you  and  there- 
fore prevent  you  from  following  the  Con- 
fucian advice  and  contract  friendship  with 
him.  Friendship  that  is  based  upon  con- 
scious selfishness  cannot  stand.  In  real 
friendship,  there  must  be  give  as  well  as 
take,  and  the  sign  of  mutuality  is  always 
mutual  attraction,  which  is  but  another  word 
for  the  evolutionary  impulse  to  improve 
one's  self. 

A  FAITHFUL  friend,"  said  Napoleon, 
"is  the  true  image  of  the  Deity."  To 
whom  was  Napoleon  a  faithful  friend?  His 
test  of  friendship  was:"  "To  what  extent 
can  I  depend  upon  you  if  I  need  you?"  His 
friendship  was  of  the  consciously  exploitive 
kind.  Feeling  did  not  enter  into  it,  because 
there  was  no  evolutionary  impulse  back  of 
it  of  which  feeling  is  the  signal.  Yet,  cold- 
blooded and  selfish  as  was  Napoleon's  phi- 
losophy, it  was  no  more  selfish  than  that  of 
Confucius,  or  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
said:  "But  make  election  of  thy  friends 
rather  of  thy  betters  than  thy  inferiors, 
shunning  always  such  as  are  poor  and 
needy";  or  of  Aristotle,  who  said:  "In 
poverty  and  other  misfortunes  of  life,  true 
friends  are  a  sure  refuge." 

The  human  race,  as  it  expresses  itself 
in  its  actions,  has  a  test  for  friendship  that 
is  neither  sordid  nor  consciously  selfish. 
We  require  of  no  friendship  that  it  shall 
be  more  than  interesting  and  agreeable.  We 
may  not  know  why  we  are  interested  or  why 
we  are  pleased.  We  might  know  both  if 
we  were  familiar  with  the  evolutionary 
processes  involved.  But  interested  and 
pleased  we  must  be.  When  an  associa- 
tion is  no  longer  agreeable,  it  soon  loses 
interest,  and  when  interest  goes,  nothing 
but  the  dead  husk  of  friendship  is  left. 
For  the  sake  of  the  past,  the  husk  may 
long  be  treated  with  consideration,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  a  thing  without  perfume— 
a  thing  that  is  dead. 

HPHE  philosophers  tell  us  that  we  should 
cherish  our  old  friends,  and,  no  doubt, 
many  a  mortal  has  felt  a  certain  sort  of 
guilt  because  of  his  tendency  to  change  old 
friends  for  new  ones;  "Be  not  the  fourth 
friend  of  him  who  had  three  before  and 
lost  them."  Yet  is  not  the  world  made 
up  of  persons  who  have  "lost"  most  of  their 
friends?    Is  not  each  of  us  "lost"  to  all 
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we  have  ever  known  except  the  few  who 
are  now  about  us?  Should  one  consider 
himself  unfit  for  friendship  merely  because 
of  three  faded  friendships  ?  Does  a  stigma 
necessarily  attach  to  a  friendship  that  no 
longer  exists?  Is  there  no  possibility  of 
a  friendship  fulfilling  its  function  and  dis- 
solving? 

A  GAIN  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  pur- 
*^**  pose  of  friendship.  If  friendship  has 
no  other  purpose  than  to  enable  us  to  while 
away,  as  pleasantly  as  we  can,  our  brief 
lives,  it  might  conceivably  follow  that  mu- 
tual attraction,  once  established,  should  re- 
main constant.  Aristotle  apparently  re- 
garded as  his  friends  those  from  whom, 
in  his  hour  of  need,  he  could  borrow  money, 
and  if  friendship  were  for  nothing  else 
than  this,  well  might  friendship  last  as 
long  as  either  friend  could  borrow  a  dol- 
lar from  the  other.  But  are  we  bound  to 
believe  that  there  is  not  something  to 
friendship  of  vastly  more  importance  than 
the  convenience  of  the  participants?  Must 
we  believe  that  the  evolutionary  forces 
which  are  working  everywhere  else  are  not 
working  to  develop  the  mind?  If  not,  may 
we  not  believe  that  friendship  has  a  pur- 
pose of  such  vast  import  that  we  may  be 
unconscious  of  it,  and  that  when  the  pur- 
pose of  the  friendship  has  been  fulfilled,  it 
dies  as  naturally  as  it  was  born?  Upon 
what  other  theory  can  we  explain  the  facts 
around  us?  The  aged  go  to  their  graves 
with  but  half  a  dozen  friends,  if  so  many. 
Nobody  has  many  friends  at  a  time.  Every- 
body who  is  moving  about  is  making  new 
friends  and  dropping  old  ones  all  the  while. 
Are  we  all  bad — or  is  our  philosophy  bad? 
Should  we  fit  our  philosophy  or  should  our 
philosophy  fit  us? 

"If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaint- 
ances as  he  passes  through  life,"  said  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  "he  will  soon  find  himself 
left  alone.  A  man  should  keep  his  friend- 
ships in  constant  repair." 

E  die  with  but  few  friends  because  we 
are  unable  to  keep  our  friendships  in 
repair.  We  cannot  repair  our  own  friend- 
ships without  repairing  the  friendships  of 
others.  We  must  be  able  to  give  as  well  as 
to  take.  As  we  grow  old  we  are  less  able 
both  to  give  and  to  take.  Our  spontaneity, 
however  great  in  youth,  is  waning,  which 
makes  us  less  able  to  impress  others  with 
anything  of  value  that  we  may  have.  We 
are  also  less  receptive,  and  therefore  less 


likely  to  be  impressed  by  or  to  learn  from 
others.  We  may  still  be  loved  for  our 
amiability,  if  we  have  any,  or  because  of 
what  we  have  been,  but  we  can  hardly  be 
sought  for  the  important  evolutionary  pur- 
poses of  friendship. 

These  observations,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  fit  the  facts  of  life.  Who- 
ever refuses  to  face  facts  remains  in  the 
dark.  It  may  not  be  pleasing  to  our  vanity 
to  be  told  that  old  friends,  as  a  rule,  are 
liabilities,  while  new  ones  are  assets.  Such 
displeasure  would  be  justified  if  friendship 
were  purely  a  personal  matter  of  no  racial 
importance.  The  personal  element  van- 
ishes, however,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
chief  function  of  our  social  natures  may 
quite  conceivably  be  to  bring  about  mutual 
improvement.  We  are  impressed  most  by 
and  are  most  likely  to  comprehend  the  new, 
the  odd  and  the  strange.  An  old  truth  in 
new  shoes  may  walk  into  a  door  at  which  it 
had  knocked  a  thousand  times  in  vain.  Old 
friends  cannot  surprise  us  into  comprehen- 
sion by  repeating  the  same  thoughts  in  the 
same  words  that  we  have  heard  almost  time 
without  end.  When  a  friend  begins  re- 
peating himself,  it  is  an  indication  that  he 
has  touched  bottom  and  will  continue  in- 
definitely to  repeat  himself  if  given  an  op- 
portunity. After  one  has  taught  all  he  can 
teach,  or  all  the  other  is  capable  of  under- 
standing in  the  form  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented, no  racial  purpose  is  served  if  the 
friendship  be  permitted  to  linger  on  lower 
grounds.  Old  friendships  probably  serve  a 
racial  purpose  only  when  each  of  the  old 
friends  is  constantly  rejuvenating  himself 
by  keeping  alive  his  interests,  his  enthusi- 
asms and  his  desire  to  be  in  touch  with 
the  thought  of  the  day.  Such  old  friend- 
ships justify  themselves — and  there  are 
such  old  friends.  But  in  the  real  sense, 
such  friendships  are  never  old.  They  are 
friendships  that  are  ever  new  because  the 
elements  that  enter  into  them  are  ever 
changing.  A  friend  who  is  worth  knowing 
fifty  years  becomes,  during  that  period,  a 
great  number  of  persons. 

"OUT  while  racial  improvement  is  prob- 
ably  the  chief  function  of  friendship, 
he  would  be  blind  who  saw  no  other  side — 
and  no  sweeter  side.  Life  is  so  hard  a 
struggle  that  even  our  short  lives  seem  long. 
Youth  no  more  than  passes  before  we  begin 
to  feel  with  increasing  frequency  that  we 
are  in  a  strange  land,  none  too  hospitable 
and  none  too  kind.    We  can  begin  to  un- 
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derstand  why  soldiers,  marching  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  can  face  dangers  that  none 
of  them  would  dare  encounter  alone — and 
we.  seek  friends. 

HPHE  older  we  grow — or  the  more  infirm 
we  become  if  we  be  stricken  by  disease 
in  middle  life — the  more  do  we  reach  out 
after  friendships.  We  are  no  longer  even 
subconsciously  trying  to  improve  others 
while  being  improved  by  them — we  are  try- 
ing only  to  renew  our  courage  by  gather- 
ing others  around  us.  This  state  of  mind 
is  admirably  shown  in  a  little  paragraph 
written  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  an 
essay  entitled  "Crabbed  Age  and  Youth." 
Disease  had  laid  its  hands  upon  him,  and 
Stevenson's  soul  cried  out  for  the  com- 
panionship that  might  give  him  the  heart 
to  meet  what  he  must  face.  Are  not  these 
the  words  of  a  man  seeking  friendship 
only  for  friendship's  sake? 

"We  sail  in  leaky  bottoms  and  on  great 
and  perilous  waters ;  and  to  take  a  cue  from 
the  dolorous  old  naval  ballacl,  we  have  heard 
the  mermaids  singing  and  know  that  we 
shall  never  see  dry  land  any  more.  Old 
and  young,  we  are  all  on  our  last  cruise. 
If  there  is  a  fill  of  tobacco  among  the  crew, 
for  God's  sake  pass  it  around,  and  let  us 
have  a  pipe  before  we  go !" 

This  is  the  cry  of  an  intensely  human 
soul.  The  dea.th-damp  was  hovering  over 
the  brow  of  the  man  who  wrote  it,  yet  there 
is  in  it  a  great  longing  that  comes  to  us  all 
when,  in  weariness,  we  turn  from  the  stern 
and  the  harsh  things  of  life.  All  of  life  is 
not  to  create  or  even  to  serve.  Whatever 
helps  us  to  create  and  to  serve  is  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  our  real  work. 
Shall  we  say  that  the  perfume  of  the  rose 
serves  no  purpose  because  the  human  body 
cannot  transform  it  into  muscle  or  brain- 
cells?  The  friendship  that  is  only  restful 
and  soothing  is  like  the  perfume  of  the 
rose. 

T  IFE  is  hard  and  we  need  many  such 
friendships  to  revive  us  and  speed  us  on 
to  our  work.  We  long  for  them  and  should 
find  a  sufficient  number  if  the  way  were 
not  blocked  by  so  many  artificial  barriers. 
If  society  had  been  consciously  organized 
to  keep  most  human  beings  apart,  and  to 
tear  asunder  the  few  that  might  surmount 
its  obstacles,  the  condition  of  the  world 
might  not  have  been  much  worse  than  it  is. 


The  cultivation  of  friendship  requires 
both  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  and  a  cer- 
tain freshness  of  spirit.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  have  neither  the  time  nor,  when 
the  day  is  done,  the  ability,  to  be  interest- 
ing friends.  They  are  too  tired.  Friend- 
ship cannot  flourish  side  by  side  with  work. 
Friendship  must  have  its  own  time,  and  in 
this  world  there  is  for  most  persons  little 
time  for  anything  but  work.  It  should  not 
be  so,  but  it  is  so.  It  was  once  inevitable, 
but  it  is  no  longer  inevitable.  Steam  and 
electricity  are  now  our  willing  servants, 
and  what  a  thousand  human  beings  once 
worked  a  week  to  accomplish  is  now  done 
by  a  machine  in  an  hour.  If  the  world's 
wonderful  equipment  of  machinery  were 
working  only  for  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race  we  should  have  time  to  be  friends.  If 
the  world,  instead  of  a  handful  of  capital- 
ists, owned  its  industrial  machinery,  we 
might  quit  or  work  each  day  at  noon  and 
go  forth  to  feast  upon  friendship  while  there 
was  still  appetite  left  for  its  enjoyment. 

  i 

r  I  'HE  competitive  principle  that  pervades 
^  industry  tends  to  destroy  such  stray 
sprigs  of  friendship  as  may  spring  up. 
Those  who  must  seek  employment  from 
others  are  often  estranged  for  the  reason 
that  they  must  compete  with  each  other  for 
employment.  Enough  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment are  seldom  to  be  had.  Millions 
often  have  to  wait.  Some  obtain  employ- 
ment by  offering  to  work  more  cheaply,  thus 
making  enemies  of  those  whom  they  dis- 
place. In  a  sense,  every  idle  worker  always 
has  a  knife  at  the  throat  of  every  worker 
who  is  employed.  Also,  every  employer  al- 
ways has  a  knife  at  the  throat  of  every 
other  employer  in  his  line.  Precisely  as 
workingmen  are  competing  with  each  other 
for  opportunities  to  work,  employers  are 
competing  with  each  other  for  profits.  A 
mad  scramble  is  taking  place  everywhere. 
What  might  be  a  world  of  order,  of  leisure, 
good  will  and  enjoyment  is  a  world  of  dis- 
order, over-work  (or  no  work),  bad  will 
and  weariness  that  not  infrequently  broad- 
ens into  misery. 

E  have  an  abundance  of  social  ma- 
chinery for  keeping  people  apart,  but 
very  little  for  bringing  them  together.  Most 
of  the  little  that  exists  is  owned  by  the  rich. 
They  have  their  clubs,  as  they  also  have 
both  the  money  and  the  leisure  to  enter- 
tain each  other.  The  tired  worker  has  the 
saloon  and  the  church.   The  church  is  sol- 
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emn  and  not  very  light.  The  saloon  is 
light  and  not  very  solemn.  Men  whose 
hard  work  has  made  them  solemn  enough 
seldom  go  to  church.  The  tendency  among 
the  happy  is  not  to  go  to  the  saloon.  Where 
real  happiness  exists  there  is  no  incentive 
to  seek  the  artificial  joy  that  lurks  in  al- 
cohol. 

For  good  or  ill  we  are  and  always  shall 
be  everything  to  each  other — and  it  cannot 


be  other  than  for  good.  Human  beings 
are  the  only  things  that  are  of  real  im- 
portance to  human  beings.  Beside  friend- 
ship, everything  else  fades  into  insignifi- 
cance. All  the  wealth  of  the  world,  if  held 
by  a  friendless  man,  would  contribute  less 
to  his  happiness  than  the  wag  of  a  friendly 
dog's  tail. 

What  a  world  this  will  be  when  we  have 
time  to  know  each  other! 


[In  the  next  issue  of  Pearson's  Allan  L.  Benson  will  begin  to  discuss  matters 
of  politics  and  industry  that  are  of  the  most  importance  to  you  and  that  certainly 
will  be  issues  of  the  coming  political  campaign.] 


A  SOLEMN  WARNING— SHALL  WE  HEED  IT? 

EVERY  American  ought  to  consider  with  the  utmost  seriousness  the  facts  set 
forth  in  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  76,  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  title  is  "Health  Insurance,  its  Relations  to  the  Public  Health,"  and  the  sub- 
stance of  its  findings  is  that  poverty,  insufficient  nourishment,  unsanitary  surroundings, 
strain  and  overwork  are  breaking  down  the  physical  constitutions  of  millions  of 
American  wage  earners. 

It  compels  the  astounding  conclusion  that  the  battlefield  with  all  its  horrors  is 
not  more  deadly  to  the  human  race  than  the  conditions  of  life  forced  upon  factory 
workers. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  adults  are  killed  every  year  in  the  United 
States  and  4,700,000  are  injured,  wounded  or  disabled  by  poverty  and  preventable 
diseases. 

The  report  finds  that  the  average  workingman's  family  cannot  get  adequate  sub- 
sistence on  less  than  $800  a  yeart 

More  than  one-half  of  the  families  of  American  wage  earners  have  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $750  a  year  and  nearly  one-third  have  annual  incomes  of  less  than 
$500  a  year. 

Plainly,  then,  all  these  millions  and  millions  are  underfed  and  dwelling  in  conditions 
that  ruin  health  and  produce  human  scarecrows. 

Alarming  as  all  this  is,  it  is  a  condition  that  is  surely  growing  worse,  for  the  report 
finds  that  the  retail  prices  of  food  are  increasing  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the 
average  of  wages  increases. 

Here,  then,  at  this  critical  juncture  of  our  national  affairs,  is  matter  for  the  most 
solemn  thought  to  every  one  that  hopes  for  the  survival  of  this  nation. 

Of  what  value  will  be  any  measures  of  defense  against  any  foe  without  so  long 
as  we  allow  this  ten  times  more  deadly  foe  within  to  bring  upon  us  huge  slaughter 
and  widespread  ruin? 


By 

Pliil  Co  Binf| 


EVER  get  an  idee  stuck  in  your  head 
someway  an'  let  it  take  root  an'  grow 
for  a  long  time  an'  then  find  out  all 
of  a  sudden  that  the  thing  you'd  been  sure 
of  for  years  was  plumb  wrong?  Uh  huh. 
So've  I.  I've  always  been  quite  a  hand  to 
think  about  things  an'  draw  hard  an'  fast 
conclusions  an'  set  'em  down  as  final.  I'd 
get  a  thing  all  figgered  out  an'  then  ticket  it 
an'  label  it  an'  poke  it  back  into  that  pigeon- 
hole mind  o'  mine  an'  call  it  settled.  But, 
Gunderation !  That  ain't  no  way  for  a  man 
to  do.  I've  had  some  o'  my  pettest  idees 
go  all  blooie,  an'  they  died  hard,  too,  but 
it's  kinda  humbled  my  spirit,  an'  I  ain't  so 
cock-sure  as  what  I  used  to  be. 

No,  sir !  When  I  see  a  case  that  seems  to 
tally  up  with  some  o'  them  little  idees  o' 
mine  all  tied  up  with  a  pink  string  back  in 
the  pigeon-holes,  I  kinda  take  out  said  idee 
an'  look  it  over  again  to  see  if  I  ain't  left 
out  some  o'  the  original  package.  The  way 
my  mind  works  seems  to  be  awful  careless 
sometimes,  an'  I  find  that  I  don't  always  get 
all  the  truth  wrapped  up  'fore  I  tie  the 
string  an'  poke  it  back  there  ready  for  use 
when  the  time  comes.  Funny,  ain't  it,  how 
a  man  thinks  he's  got  holt  o'  the  truth  an' 
the  other  feller  is  all  bogged  down  in  his 
thinkin'  ?  As  I  said  before,  I  ain't  so  cocky 
in  my  thinkin'  as  I  used  to  be,  an'  I'm  goin' 
to  tell  you  about  the  case  that  showed  me 
how  easy  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  all  wound 
up  in  his  hobble  ropes. 

T'D  been  out  here  driftin'  'round  the  cop- 
*■*  per  camps  all  over  the  West  for  'bout  ten 
years  when  it  occurred  to  me  sudden  that 


I  might  as  well  go  back  to  see  some  o'  the 
home  folks  again.  I  had  a  sister  or  two 
back  there  an'  they  sent  me  some  clippin's 
from  the  home  paper  'bout  what  they  called 
a  home-comin'  week.  You  sabe?  All  the 
old  long  horns  that  had  busted  out  o'  the 
home  corral  to  see  what  the  world  looked 
like  over  the  other  side  o'  Hanson's  Mills 
was  supposed  to  come  back  home  an'  show 
off  before  the  moss  backs  that  had  stayed 
there.  O'  course,  that  wasn't  jest  what  the 
clippiir  said,  but  that  was  the  way  I  read  it. 
I  thinks  to  myself:  "Charlie,  you  ain't  made 
no  great  stake,  but  it'll  do  you  good  to  go 
back  an'  see  the  girls  an'  tell  big  yarns 
about  the  mines  an'  so  on" ;  so  I  got  a  new 
suit  o'  black  clothes  an'  started  for  Iowa. 

I  can't  say  but  what  I  enjoyed  that  visit 
first  rate.  The  girls  was  glad  to  see  me,  an' 
I  saw  a  lot  o'  the  old  boys  I  used  to  play 
hooky  an'  steal  green  apples  with.  The  only 
thing  that  I  objected  to  in  the  old  town 
was  that,  in  the  years  I'd  been  out  West, 
it  had  been  bit  bad  by  the  Uplift  Bug,  an' 
every  year  they  had  one  o'  these  here  Talk- 
talkwas  there  when  they  would  listen  to 
lectures,  singin'  an'  a  lot  o'  other  stuff — all 
for  the  intellectual  good  o'  the  community. 
Some  o'  the  things  was  real  entertainin', 
but  there  was  others  that  was  plumb  over 
the  heads  o'  the  whole  bunch;  an',  besides, 
they  wouldn't  ha'  been  interested  even  if 
they'd  ha'  understood  all  the  lecturer  was 
sayin'.  Great  Job  !  It  was  a  funny  sight  to 
see  them  old  folks,  who'd  been  goin'  hard 
all  day  at  the  high  jinks  o'  the  home-com- 
in', try  to  keep  awake  at  night  to  listen  to 
some  speaker  at  the  Chautauqua  talkin' 
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'bout  somethin'  that  they  never  even 
dreamed  of — unless  they  dreamed  right 
when  the  speech  was  goin'  on.  I  used  to 
go  every  night  jest  to  see  which  one  o'  the 
prominent  citizens  o'  Longwood  would  be 
the  first  to  fall  asleep  an'  snore  loud  enough 
to  interrupt  the  speaker. 

ONE  night,  though,  I  gets  a  jolt.  Some 
feller  was  lecturin'  on  "The  Psychology 
o'  the  Superman."  Now  that  I've  had  time  to 
think  it  over,  I've  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  fool  subject,  but  mebbe  not,  at 
that ;  you  see,  I'm  a  bit  skary  o'  trustin'  my 
conclusions  quite  so  far  as  I  used  to.  Well, 
you  know  me.  I  like  to  think  now  an'  then 
over  some  subject  that  ain't  specially  prov- 
able. I  like  to  roll  it  'round  an'  see  what 
the  different  sides,  of  it  are,  an'  all  about  it. 
It  don't  get  you  much  of  any  where,  but 
it's  good  fun  while  you're  at  it,  an'  it's  a 
mild  sort  o'  dissipation  that  don't  hurt  'ary 
soul. 

Well,  up  to  that  time,  I  didn't  know  noth- 
in'  about  psychology,  an'  I  hadn't  never 
heard  of  a  superman.  But  this  feller  was 
a  pretty  smooth  talker,  an'  explained  it  all 
out  so  I  could  understand  it  right  well. 
From  what  he  said  I  gathered  that  the 
great  men  o'  this  world,  like  Napoleon  an' 
Shakspere  an'  Roosevelt,  was  made  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  run  o'  men.  They 
was  different,  not  only  in  their  brains,  but 
in  their  whole  way  o'  lookin'  at  things.  If 
you  or  I  had  a  problem,  we'd  both  go  at  it 
'long  about  the  same  line  o'  reasonin';  but 
they  would  do  it  different.  Yes,  sir !  Total 
different.  Their  minds  don't  work  like 
our'n,  an'  you  can  always  tell  a  great  man 
sooner  or  later. 

Then  he  branched  off  an'  told  us  that  a 
reg'lar  great  man  would  die  for  a  princi- 
ple; not  like  soldiers  who  bunch  together 
an'  get  reckless  an'  call  it  patriotism,  but 
all  alone  like  Joan  of  Arc — though  I  reckon 
she  wasn't  a  man.  Well,  anyway,  you  see 
what  I'm  aimin'  at.  That  a  great  man 
would  die  for  a  principle,  even  if  it  wasn't 
in  style,  an'  couldn't  get  him  nothin'  but  a 
grave — an'  mebbe  not  that. 

BY  Job !  It  was  a  great,  little  old  talk,  an* 
after  I  come  back  to  the  copper  country 
I  used  to  think  it  over  lots  o'  times  nights 
when  there  wasn't  nothin'  to  do  except  set 
out  under  the  stars  an'  smoke  an'  wait  for 
it  to  get  time  to  turn  in.  Sometimes  I  used 
to  talk  it  over  with  the  boys  who  was  here 


just  out  o'  college  tryin'  their  hands  in  cop- 
per. But,  Landy!  I  ain't  got  much  of  an 
opinion  o'  them  collegers.  They  can  talk — 
I  give  it  to  'em  on  that  score ;  but  they  can't 
think.  They  spill  a  heap  o'  conversation. 
It's  some  edify  in',  but  it  don't  carry  no 
weight.  , 

Well,  I'd  got  all  this  superman  stuff  tied 
up  in  the  little  package  as  per  usual  an* 
stuffed  into  the  pigeon-hole  an'  was  millin* 
over  somethin'  else  in  my  mind  when,  all 
of  a  sudden,  the  bottom  dropped  right 
plumb,  clean  out  o'  copper.  I  was  down  in 
the  Globe  district  then,  in  Arizona.  I  had 
a  couple  o'  hundred  dollars  cached  in  a 
bank  there,  but,  Gunderation !  It  didn't  do 
me  no  good,  for  the  banks  all  busted,  too. 
Well,  there  I  was.  I  had  friends  pretty 
much  all  over  the  copper  country  this  side 
o'  Duluth  an'  so  I  hikes  for  Kingman,  beat- 
in*  my  way  mostly  for  I  didn't  have  the 
price  of  a  ride  on  the  cushions.  Nothin* 
doin'  at  Kingman,  so  I  thinks  about  a  pal 
o'  mine  who  was  workin'  in  the  Utah  fields, 
an'  sets  sail  for  Salt  Lake,  thinkin'  I'd  land 
somethin'  at  Bingham  or  Garfield.  I  bo'd 
all  the  way  to  Brigham's  town,  an'  I  was  a 
sorry  lookin'  mess  when  I  got  there;  but  I 
washed  up  an'  tried  out  my  luck.  What 
that  lecturer  had  said  'bout  not  bein'  able 
to  keep  a  good  man  down  was  all  tied  up  an* 
pigeon-holed  'long  with  a  lot  o'  other  fool 
idees  in  my  head. 

T3  INGHAM  an'  Garfield  was  worse  than 
U  Kingman.  Everything  was  closed  down 
tight,  an'  Salt  Lake  was  full  o'  fellers  with 
their  hands  out  jest  like  the  statue  o'  Brig- 
ham  Young  at  the  corner  o'  Temple  Square.  | 
I  tramped  'round  an'  thought  some  o'  goin* 
to  Butte,  but  I  had  word  from  there  that 
everything  was  dead,  an'  I  knew  I  might  as 
well  stay  in  Salt  Lake.  I  still  had  a  few 
dollars  an'  I  made  'em  go  as  far  as  I  could. 
There  was  free  lunch  at  all  the  saloons,  an' 
the  weather  was  mild,  so  I  slept  in  Liberty 
Park.  Salt  Lake  advertises  in  railroad  fold- 
ers that  it  ain't  got  a  bread  line.  That's  | 
the  solemn  truth,  but  I'll  vouch  that  it  I 
needed  one  mighty  bad  'bout  that  time. 
Funny,  ain't  it,  that  when  a  man  is  down  an' 
out,  like  I  was,  the  saloons  will  help  him 
along  a  little,  but  the  churches  an'  charita- 
ble societies  won't?  I've  got  that  ticketed 
an'  labeled,  too;  mebbe  sometime  I'll  find 
out  I'm  wrong  about  that.  'Course,  in  most 
places,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  help  a  feller, 
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but  there  ain't  none  in  Salt  Lake.  The 
Mormons  drove  'em  out  o'  business. 

Well,  I  done  my  Marathon  every  day  all 
over  Salt  Lake,  lookin'  for  a  job — any  old 
kind  of  a  job ;  I  didn't  care  what,  so  long  as 
I  had  fodder  in  the  daytime  an'  hay  at 
night.  I  was  'bout  all  in  when  one  morning 
I  met  a  man  an'  braced  him  for  a  nickel. 
He  give  me  the  once  over,  keen-like,  an' 
snapped  out: 

"You  don't  need  a  nickel;  you  need  a 
job." 

I  pled  guilty,  an*  he  told  me  to  come 
along.  Well,  after  I  had  a  square  meal,  he 
took  me  down  to  a  movin'  picture  show  on 
East  Temple.  Then  he  give  me  the  third 
degree.  After  I'd  finished  my  "short  an' 
simple  annals,"  he  takes  a  half  dollar  from 
his  wallet. 

"I'm  goin'  to  gamble  this  much  more  on 
you,"  he  says,  grouchy-like.  "Go  get  a 
clean  collar  an'  a  shave  an'  a  shine.  Mebbe 
you'll  look  like  a  little  more  human  when  I 
can  see  your  face.  Then  come  back  here 
again." 

Well,  I  beat  it  to  the  nearest  barber  shop 
an'  when  I  was  all  dolled  up,  I  sifted  back 
to  the  movie  place.  He  looked  me  over 
again,  an'  then  offered  me  a  job  sellin'  tick- 
!  ets  to  the  show.  The  pay  wasn't  up  to  much 
an'  the  hours  was  long,  but  I  jumped  for 
that  job  like  a  hungry  bass  for  a  wobbler. 

I  rTrHE  Monarch  Theater  was  the  biggest 
movie  place  in  Salt  Lake,  an'  after 
trampin'  the  streets  lookin'  for  a  job,  it  was 
pretty  soft  to  set  in  the  cage  restin'  my  feet 
an'  watch  the  people  drift  up  the  long  lobby, 
an'  to  feel  that  I  was  an  "honest  workhV 
man"  again. 

But  you  know  I've  always  been  interested 
in  people,  an'  it  wasn't  long  'fore  I  wanted 
somethin'  a  mite  more  companionable  than 
jest  the  crowds  that  oozed  past  the  wicket 
every  afternoon  an'  evening.  So  I  took  to 
watchin'  the  old  chap  who  had  a  popcorn 
machine  out  in  the  lobby.  He  sure  didn't 
fit  that  place  no  more  than  a  knot  hole  in  a 
barb  wire  fence.  He  was  a  little  old  codger 
with  white  hair  an'  a  thin,  kind  o'  refined 
jface.  Looked  some  like  a  preacher.  You 
know  what  I  mean.  He  wore  big  thick 
glasses  in  an  old-fashioned  frame  with 
steel  bows.  He  was  mild  an'  friendly  to 
everybody,  an'  it  didn't  take  no  Solomon 
to  see  that  he  was  a  prime  favorite  with 
the  customers  o'  the  house.  Whenever  there 
wasn't  much  doin'  in  his  line,  he'd  take  a 


book  from  a  shelf  under  the  machine  an' 
read.  He  didn't  seem  to  play  no  favorites 
at  that  neither;  sometimes  one  book  for  a 
few  minutes,  an'  then  another.  He'd  jest 
open  'em  up  any  place  an'  read;  he  seemed 
to  know  'em  like  a  cow  knows  her  calf. 
An'  always  when  he  left  for  the  night,  he'd 
lock  the  door  o'  his  book-shelf  like  he  had 
the  whole  deposit  o'  the  Zion's  Savings 
Bank  there. 

X-TERE'S  the  way  it  is  with  me.  I'm  always 
tryin'  to  make  out  the  story  o'  peo- 
ple's lives  if  they  interest  me  any.  Well,  I 
had  lots  o'  time  on  my  hands,  an'  this  old 
man  was  a  sort  of  a  nut  for  me  to  crack. 
I  couldn't  figger  him  out  a  tall.  Whenever 
I  spoke  to  him,  he  answered  me  as  polite 
as  if  I  was  some  body,  an'  he  talked  jest 
like  a  book.  I  sure  spent  a  heap  o'  brain 
power  tryin'  to  dope  him  out.  I  didn't  like 
to  ask  the  Boss  about  him,  for  that  didn't 
seem  jest  square;  but  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I'd  try  to  get  next  to  him  an'  find  out 
what  there  was  back  o'  this  popcorn  thing. 
I  knew  he  didn't  belong,  an'  I  wanted  pow- 
erful to  find  out. 

One  night  when  I'd  been  there  'bout  a 
month,  we  had  a  reg'lar  old  buster  of  a 
rain  storm ;  the  kind  they  never  get  there  at 
Zion  except  at  Mormon  Conference,  when 
the  whole  town's  full  o'  sage  brush  Saints. 
'Course,  all  the  natives  stuck  tight  at  home, 
an'  there  wasn't  no  business  at  the  theater. 
I  left  the  cage  an'  walked  over  to  where  the 
old  man  had  his  stand  in  the  lobby.  He  put 
up  his  book  when  I  butted  in  an'  said  "Good 
evening."  I  talked  to  him  about  the  weather 
an'  so  on,  an'  all  the  time  I  kept  edgin' 
'round  so's  I  could  see  the  title  o'  that  book. 
I  thought  if  I  could  find  out  what  he  was 
readin',  I'd  get  some  sort  o'  line  on  him 
anyway. 

XJONEST  to  Job  !  When  I  see  the  title  o' 
-*■*  that  book  I  near  dropped  the  cigarette 
I  was  smokin',  'gainst  the  rules,  cause  there 
wasn't  anybody  to  the  show.  I  ain't  much 
of  a  scholar,  but  I  know  that  when  a  man 
is  readin'  one  o'  them  Guiney  books  in  the 
original  gibberish  he  must  be  some  class. 
This  one  was  by  that  feller,  Plato.  The 
name  of  it  was  Fido,  or  somethin'  like  that, 
as  he  told  me  later.  Now,  I  leave  it  to  you 
if  that  wasn't  nice  light  readin'  for  a  pop- 
corn man  in  a  movie  in  the  wilds  o'  Utah. 
I  reckon  there  wasn't  ten  other  men  in  the 
State  who  could  ha'  done  it.    Inside  the 
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bookcase  which  he  locked  up  so  tight  every 
night  there  was  a  lot  o'  other  books  in  the 
same  language  as  Fido,  an'  a  lot  o'  Latin 
books  with  a  fair  sprinklin'  o'  German  an' 
French  an'  Italian.  Well,  Great  Day! 
What  could  I  make  o'  that?  I  was  aimin' 
to  find  out  somethin'  'bout  him  by  the  kind 
o'  book  he  was  readin'.  But  I  was  worse 
stuck  than  ever.  It  seemed  that  I  had  an- 
other idee  labeled  an'  ticketed  an'  stuck  in 
the  wrong  pigeon-hole.  It's  an  honest  fact 
that  the  only  book  he  had  in  there  that  I 
could  even  read  the  title  of  was  one  'bout 
Adam  an'  Eve  an'  the  snake  an'  the  apple, 
an'  all  that  stuff  that  kids  gets  in  Sunday 
School,  back  home.  He  lent  it  to  me  to 
read,  but  I  didn't  crave  it  none.  It  was  too 
high  brow  for  me.  I'd  never  heard  o'  the 
author,  either;  Millikin*  his  name  was,  or 
somethin'  like  that. 

Well,  he  warmed  up  pretty  well  after 
that  evenin',  for  we  had  a  long  talk  to- 
gether. I  told  him  my  hard-luck  story,  an* 
he  fell  for  it  so  hard  that  I  got  all  sympa- 
thetic for  myself.  We  got  to  be  right  good 
friends,  an'  about  a  week  later  I  went  to 
his  house  to  board.  He  had  a  little  place 
'way  over  by  the  Fair  Grounds,  where  he 
lived  with  his  married  daughter.  He  never 
said  much  about  himself,  but  I  found  out 
some  things  from  the  girl. 

X-XIS  name  was  Burton,  an'  he  had  been  a 
**■  teacher  in  some  o'  them  colleges  back 
East.  He  had  half  the  alphabet  after  his 
name,  an'  he  had  went  to  school  in  Germany 
an'  England  an'  pretty  near  every  other 
place  where  they  have  schools  worth  going 
to.  He'd  been  a  professor  o'  Greek  for  near 
twenty-five  years  in  some  big  church  school 
in  the  corn  belt  some  place  before  he  quit 
an'  drifted  out  to  Salt  Lake  an'  went  into 
the  popcorn  business.  Now,  all  this  was 
interestin'  all  right,  but  it  didn't  help  much 
in  solvin'  the  old  man's  history.  "Charlie," 
says  I,  to  myself,  "there's  somethin'  funny 
here.  Guiney  professors  don't  as  a  rule 
slip  their  hobbles  an'  cut  away  to  sell  pop- 
corn to  the  eelite  o'  the  Mormons.  Some- 
thin's  over  your  head,  my  son.  Here's  a 
case  for  a  detective,  an'  not  for  no  copper 
slave  like  you." 

Well,  I  had  to  take  my  time.  Great  Job ! 
I  couldn't  take  a  gat'  an'  stick  the  old  man 
up  an'  demand  the  story  of  his  life,  could 
I  ?  I  wanted  to  know  powerful,  for  I  liked 
the  old  man,  an'  I  am  kinda  curious  any- 
way.  "Shucks,"  says  I.   "Take  it  cool.  It'll 


all  come  out  'fore  long."  You  see,  I  had 
some  psychology  o'  my  own,  even  if  I  wasn't 
no  superman. 

It  sure  was  a  good  place  to  live  there 
with  the  Burtons.  It  was  jest  like  home, 
only  a  little  better,  for,  some  way,  there  was 
an  atmosphere  o'  class  that  I  hadn't  been 
used  to  back  in  Iowa.  You  know  what  I 
mean.  The  old  man  didn't  have  much  in 
the  way  of  equipment  for  the  house.  Things 
was  as  plain  as  they  were  where  I  had  been 
raised.  But  someway  there  was  an  air  o' 
class  there  jest  the  same.  He  had  lots  o' 
books,  an'  took  a  few  o'  them  high-brow 
magazines;  nothin'  that  I  could  read  for 
pleasure,  but  I  used  to  get  holt  o'  them  Sun- 
days sometimes  sittin'  out  on  the  porch  with 
him  an'  the  girl,  an'  turn  the  pages  every 
so  ofj:en,  jest  as  if  I  was  readin',  an'  it  give 
me  a  superior  feelin'  someway.  You  know 
what  I  mean.  Prob'ly  if  I  hadn't  drifted 
into  the  copper  fields  so  young  I'd  ha'  had  a 
temperament.  Any  how,  this  home  life 
suited  me  fine.   I  liked  the  flavor  of  it. 

"DUT  after  the  first  few  months  there  I 
never  got  no  nearer  to  solvin'  the  prob- 
lem. I  couldn't  seem  to  ma*ke  no  headway. 
The  old  man  never  talked  an'  the  girl  never 
went  into  details  why  the  old  feller  quit  that 
college  job  for  the  popcorn  business.  It 
was  near  a  year  when  the  big  story  broke, 
an'  tfien  I  got  it  straight  from  the  old  man 
himself. 

One  Saturday  evenin'  we  got  in  from  the 
show  'bout  eleven,  an'  the  girl  was  waitin' 
up  for  us.  That  was  kinda  funny,  for  she 
was  'most  always  gone  to  bed  'fore  we  got 
home.  She  handed  the  old  man  a  letter 
without  sayin'  a  word.  I  see  somethin'  was 
up,  so  I  removes  myself  and  goes  to  bed. 
For  a  long  time  I  heard  'em  talkin'  an'  then 
the  old  man  went  to  his  room,  right  next  to 
mine.  All  night,  whenever  I'd  rouse  up,  I'd 
hear  him  walkin'  up  an'  down,  up  an'  down. 
"Charlie,"  says  I  to  myself,  "there's  some- 
thin' wrong  with  the  professor.  I  wonder 
what  it  is,"  says  I.  But  that  didn't  get  me 
nothin',  so  I  turned  over  an'  went  to  sleep 
again.  The  next  morning  bein'  Sunday, 
the  girl  went  off  to  church  an'  the  old  man 
an'  I  had  the  porch  to  ourselves.  I  gets 
into  my  favorite  rockin'  chair  on  the  porch 
an'  pretends  to  read  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
The  old  man  he's  readin',  too,  but  not  mak- j 
in'  much  better  job  of  it  than  what  I  am. j 
Finally  he  lays  his  book  down  an'  begins 
marchin'  up  an'  down  the  porch,  kinda/ 
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stoopin'  a  mite  like  seven  minutes  past  six 
an'  brushin'  his  hair  back  every  little  while, 
nervous  like.  I  felt  sorry  for  him,  but, 
Land  o'  Goshen !  There  wasn't  nothin'  I 
could  do,  was  there?  I  didn't  have  no  call 
offerin'  sympathy  when  I  didn't  know  what 
was  wrong. 

Finally  he  comes  an'  sets  down  beside  me 
an'  he  says:  "My  boy,  I  am  greatly  dis- 
turbed." 

"Yes,"  says  I,  "I  can  see  you're  some 
mussed  up  in  your  mind." 

"You  told  me  your  story,'"says  he.  "Let 
me  tell  you  mine." 

"Sure !"  says  I.   "Shoot !" 

'T'HEN  he  went  on  to  tell  me  that  a  couple 
o'  years  ago  a  young  short  horn  had 
drifted  into  their  midst  an'  had  got  some 
sort  of  a  job  there.  He  was  a  pleasant  chap 
an'  got  in  with  the  young  set  muy  pronto. 
Before  long  he  got  kinda  sweet  on  Mary 
(that  was  the  old  man's  daughter),  an'  she 
didn't  quit  the  game  none.  Well,  the  end 
iwas  easy  to  see.  They  was  married,  and  the 
young  folks  lived  on  with  the  old  man.  They 
didn't  know  much  about  his  family.  He  told 
'em  that  he  was  born  in  the  West  an'  that  his 
folks  lived  in  Utah.  They  never  suspicioned 
nothin',  an'  one  day,  after  they  had  been 
married  a  couple  o'  months,  he  said  he  had 
a  telegram  that  his  father  was  bad  sick  in 
Salt  Lake,  an'  he  would  have  to  go  if  he 
wanted  to  see  the  old  man  alive.  He  went 
all  right  an',  except  a  card  mailed  from 
Omaha,  they  never  heard  from  him  again. 
They  waited  a  month  an'  then  wrote  to  the 
Chief  o'  Police  in  Salt  Lake  askin'  him  to 
look  the  feller  up.  They  was  afraid  o'  foul 
play.  An'  that's  jest  what  it  was — foul 
play.  For  they  found  out  that  the  feller 
was  a  Mormon  elder  an'  he  had  jest  been  on 
a  mission,  as  they  call  it,  tryin'  to  convert 
the  heathen  Gentile  in  Iowa  an'  Illinoy. 
He  was  on  his  way  home  when  he  stopped 
off  an'  worked  in  the  little  college  town  for 
a  few  months  an'  married  the  girl. 

O'  course  she  was  all  cut  up  about  it  an' 
insisted  that  her  place  was  in  Salt  Lake 
with  her  husband  even  if  he  was  a  Mor- 
mon. The  old  man  couldn't  very  well  try  to 
talk  her  out  of  it  an'  so  she  went.  After 
she'd  been  gone  about  ten  days,  he  got  a 
tetter  from  her  sayin'  she  couldn't  find  her 
husband  at  all  but  that  she  had  found  out 
that  he  was  married  'fore  she  ever  seen 
him.  The  church  authorities  was  hidin'  him 
DUt  some  place  an'  she  didn't  have  'ary 


chance  o'  locatin'  him.  She  was  all  broke 
up  naturally  an'  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
She  was  too  proud  to  come  back  home  after 
she  found  out  she  wasn't  a  lawful  wedded 
wife  an'  things  was  all  twisted  up  terrible. 

TT  jest  about  finished  the  old  man  too.  He 
A  thought  it  all  out  careful-like  an'  then 
went  to  the  president  o'  the  college,  a  man 
he  had  been  friends  with  for  years,  an' 
told  him  all  about  it,  askin'  advice  an'  ex- 
pectin'  sympathy.  Now  what  did  that  nar- 
row whelp  do  but  try  to  sermonize  the  old 
man  about  it?  Said  it  was  the  judgment  o' 
the  Lord  upon  him,  though  Pete  knows  the 
Lord  hadn't  no  call  to  be  peeved  at  the 
professor  an'  then  this  pious  old  hypocrite 
tells  the  professor  that  he  couldn't  expect 
to  stick  on  at  the  college  unless  he  was 
willin'  to  cut  the  girl  loose  an'  let  her  look 
out  for  herself.  He  said  it  would  hurt  the 
good  name  o'  the  school.  Well,  Great  Day ! 
You  wouldn't  think  there  was  that  sort  o' 
people  in  the  world,  would  you?  I  never 
did,  but  that  only  shows  that  I  had  another 
bum  job  o'  pigeon-holin'  in  that  card-index 
substitute  for  a  brain  that  I  wear.  From 
what  the  old  man  told  me,  I  guess  that  he 
kinda  forgot  for  once  that  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman an'  a  scholar  an'  told  that  president 
what  he  thought  o'  him.  I  hope  he  did, 
anyway.  Well,  the  old  man  resigned  an* 
went  to  Salt  Lake  to  look  after  the  girl. 
He  vowed  he  wouldn't  never  have  nothin'  to 
do  with  the  college  after  that.  He  had  been 
handed  a  raw  deal  by  a  friend  after  faith- 
ful service,  an'  besides  he  was  gettin'  along 
in  years  an'  about  that  time  that  feller  Osier 
was  sayin'  that  all  men  above  forty  ought 
to  be  chloroformed  anyway.  There  wasn't 
a  lot  o'  jobs  openin'  up  for  him  an'  that's 
a  fact.  He  had  to  take  care  o'  the  girl 
some  way  so  he  got  into  this  popcorn  busi- 
ness which  made  a  comfortable  livin'  for 
'im. 

rTTHAT  was  the  case  up  to  the  present. 
^  Now  for  the  new  slant.  It  seems  that 
some  one  had  got  next  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  practically  been  fired  an'  a  lot  o'  his  old 
students  sent  in  a  petition  askin'  for  him 
back  on  the  job.  That  was  what  the  letter 
was  about.  The  Trustees,  or  whoever  it 
was  that  bossed  the  school,  had  wrote  to 
say  that  he  could  have  his  old  job  back  an' 
welcome. 

"Well,"  says  I,  "that's  fine.  Now  you 
can  take  Fido  an'  the  rest  o'  your  books 
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an'  go  back  to  the  job  you  like  best.  I 
know  how  glad  I'd  be  to  get  back  into 
copper  again.  It's  bully/'  says  I,  figgerin' 
out  in  my  pigeon-hole  mind  that  everything 
would  be  fine  for  the  professor  after  all. 
I  was  plumb  glad.  But,  shucks !  That  only 
shows  what  kind  o'  psychology  a  copper 
man  has.  I  clean  forgot  that  I  wasn't  a 
superman.  All  the  stuff  that  lecturer  back 
in  Iowa  had  said  had  slipped  so  far  back 
in  its  pigeon-hole  that  I  plumb  forgot  it. 

"No,"  says  he,  an'  I' never  heard  a  man 
talk  any  sadder  an'  yet  more  set-like  than 
him.  "It's  out  o'  the  question,"  says  he. 
"It's  the  thing  I  want  an'  sure  a  great  temp- 
tation but  I  could  never  take  Mary  back 
there.  All  the  neighbors  would  know  an' 
she  would  be  sufferin'  all  the  time."  He 
said  he  knew  the  trustees  would  be  glad  to 
have  him  come  back  an'  they  had  said  that 
it  would  be  all  right  for  Mary  but  he  didn't 
think  so.  Then  he  quoted  some  foreign 
stuff  about  Timmy  O'Donahoe — it  sounded 
like — but  he  apologized  an'  said  it  meant  he 


feared  the  Greeks  even  when  they  came 
bringing  gifts.  Quotin'-  that  Guiney  stuff 
was  only  habit  with  him.  He  always  ex- 
plained it  out  into  English  for  me. 

T\7"ELL,  Great  Day  !  There  ain't  no  more 
*^  to  tell.  The  professor  kept  right  on 
with  his  popcorn  business,  crucify  in'  his  soul 
every  day  when  he  might  have  been  back 
at  his  old  job  an'  the  things  he  knew  an' 
liked  best.  He  never  even  told  Mary  he 
had  been  offered  the  old  job  again.  It  was 
plain  heroic.  An'  me — I  never  felt  so  no- 
count  in  my  life.  This  stuff  was  clear  over 
my  head.  I  thought  I  could  figger  things 
out  pretty  well  but  this  was  'way  out  o' 
my  line.  I  dug  that  parcel  out  o'  my 
pigeon-hole  an'  dusted  it  off  an'  looked  it 
over.  I  guess  that  Chautauqua  man  was 
right  after  all.  I  tied  it  up  an'  put  it  back 
where  I  wouldn't  misplace  it  again.  But 
Gunderation !  Who'd  ever  expected  that 
little  old  popcorn  professor  to  be  a  super- 
man?   Shucks!    You  never  can  tell. 
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THE  placer  mines  of  Montana  dis- 
gorged immense  wealth.  The  great- 
est deposit  of  placer  gold,  next  to 
Alder  Gulch,  was  that  of  Last  Chance 
Gulch,  where  Helena,  the  capital,  now 
stands.  It  was  named  "Last  Chance"  be- 
cause it  was  the  forlorn  hope  and  the  last 
die  of  the  prospectors  who  discovered 
it.  It  produced  sixty  millions  in  gold. 
Those  who  subsequently  built  residences 
and  business  blocks  in  Helena  took  out  in 
excavating  for  their  foundations  enough 
gold  to  pay  a  comfortable  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  foundations.  X.  Biedler,  an  old 
"Vigilante,"  who  turned  wag  and  guide, 
used  to  pilot  tourists  through  the  town  and 
explain  to  them  that  the  sewer  excavations 
were  mine-openings.  Helena  is  now  a  city 
of  culture  and  refinement. 

Before  Montana  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  when  the  tide  of  immigration 
began  flowing  its  way,  they  used  to  sing  in 
Helena  this  stave  of  an  old  song: 

"Oh,  what  was  your  name  in  the  States? 
Was  it  Johnson,  or  Thompson,  or  Bates? 
Did  you  murder  your  wife,  then  flee  for 
your  life? 

«  Oh,  what  was  your  name  in  the  States?" 

Murder  was  as  common  there  as  any- 
where in  the  West.    The  reputation  of  the 


town  got  abroad,  and  the  blanket  Indians 
feared  to  come  into  Helena  because  of  the 
frequency  with  which  the  white  man  re- 
sorted to  fire-arms. 

""DILL"  HAMILTON,  a  deputy  United 
^  States  Marshal,  once  arrested  "Two 
Wolves"  for  selling  liquor  to  his  brother 
Indians.  Hamilton  brought  his  prisoner 
into  town,  but  found  that  the  little  calaboose 
was  too  crowded  to  hold  another  law- 
breaker. Hamilton  wanted  to  go  to  the 
only  show  there  was  in  town  that  night, 
and  took  the  Indian  along  with  him.  It 
was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  shows, 
where  the  whole  company  was  killed  off 
before  the  curtain  fell.  Hamilton  got  in-? 
terested  in  the  performance  and  forgot  all 
about  his  Indian. 

When  the  actors  began  shooting,  "Two 
Wolves"  got  nervous ;  and  when  the  histri- 
onic talent  began  dropping  like  ripe  fruit, 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  before  Hamilton 
could  stop  him,  had  jumped  clear  throug 
a  nearby  window,  and  out  onto  a  platfor 
that  ran  alongside  the  building.    He  sli 
down  one  of  the  platform  props  to  th 
ground,  stole  a  horse  that  was  tied  at  th 
side  of  the  show-house,  and  rode  back  t 
his  tribe,  where  he  confirmed  the  India 
suspicion  that  the  white  folk  in  Helen 
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killed  one  another — not  only  that,  but  the 
rest  of  the  population  sat  around  and 
laughed  at  them  while  the  work  of  human 
annihilation  went  on. 

JOHN  MAGUIRE  was  a  famous  actor  on 
the  Pacific  Slope  in  the  early  San 
Francisco  days.  Perhaps  he  was  more  re- 
nowned for  his  oddities  and  his  mellow 
good-nature  than  for  his  dramatic  talent. 
When  copper  was  discovered  in  Montana, 
Maguire  drifted  into  Butte,  and  in  time  be- 
came a  theatrical  manager.  Money  was 
plentiful,  and  Marcus  Daly,  the  copper 
king,  and  some  other  admirers  of  Maguire, 
built  a  theater  which  they  called  "Maguire's 
Opera  House,"  and  presented  it  to  the  actor- 
manager.  This  theater  was  a  famous 
Western  play-house  in  its  time. 

Many  humorous  stories  have  been  told  of 
Maquire — most  of  them  true,  for  he  was 
very  popular  with  actors,  who  are  much 
given  to  practical  jokes,  and  Maguire  him- 
self was  no  laggard  in  this  respect.  In 
those  days  Butte  was  of  a  pretty  disrepu- 
table sort.  The  smoke  from  the  smelters 
that  hung  heavily  over  the  town  was  a  trial 
to  visitors,  and  the  town  itself  was  a  ren- 
dezvous for  criminals  of  all  sorts,  from 
pick-pockets  to  highwaymen.  Nat  Good- 
win telegraphed  Maguire  one  day  that  he 
would  be  in  Butte  a  day  before  his  engage- 
ment and  would  like  to  spend  the  day  with 
lim.  Maguire  regretfully  wired  back: 
'Am  just  leaving  Butte — sorry."  Prompt- 
y  came  back  another  wire  from  Goodwin. 
'Congratulations,"  was  all  it  read. 

Maguire  was  very  fond  of  reciting,  "The 
"harge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  and  when- 
ever he  got  a  full  house — a  red-letter  day 
vith  John — that  was  the  prolog  to  every 
)lay.  Maguire  would  usually  give  a  brief 
listory  of  the  poem  before  he  started  in 
vith,  "Half  a  leg — half  a  leg — half  a  leg 
mward."  This  night  he  started  in  with  his 
ittle  scenario.  A  week  or  so  before  Booth 
md  Barrett  had  played  at  the  theater,  and 
tfaguire  had  charged  $5.00  for  gallery 
eats.  As  Maguire  began  to  speak  of  the 
'charge"  of  the  Light  Brigade,  some  bot- 
le-soaked  wag  in  the  gallery  shouted  out: 
:Was  it  any  bolder  than  your  charge  for 
Booth  and  Barrett?" 

Butte  was  a  very  strong  union  town,  and 
>ccasionally  John's  orchestra  went  on  a 
trike — it  was  a  habit.  When  these  orches- 
ral  gaps  occurred,  Maguire  was  often  sore- 
y  put  to  it  for  talent.  He  went  scurrying 
>mong  the  musical  by-ways  of  Butte. 


One  night  Richard  Mansfield  was  play- 
ing "A  Parisian  Romance."  As  luck  would 
have  it,  there  was  a  strike  that  night  among 
the  musicians,  and  Maguire  had  hurriedly 
gone  out  and  lifted  a  fiddler  and  a  pianist 
from  a  cheap  hurdy-gurdy  hall.  The  ban- 
quet scene  was  on,  and  Mansfield  had  raised 
his  trembling  glass  to  drink  to  his  guests. 
As  he  fell  over,  apparently  dead,  the  next 
cue  was:  "Let  the  music  cease — the  Baron 
is  dead,"  repeated  by  one  of  the  actors. 
But  the  situation  was  too  much  for  the 
super.  He  leaned  over  the  footlights  and 
fairly  hissed  at  the  catgut-scraper: 

"Stop  your  d  music ;  you've  killed  the 

Baron.". 

PAT  MURPHY  had  the  name  of  being 
*  the  biggest  eater  on  the  Comstock 
range  in  Nevada  in  the  early  days.  He  was 
a  very  good  sort  of  man,  and  tried  his  best 
not  to  make  his  appetite  conspicuous,  but 
it  was  a  thing  that  could  not  be  concealed. 
In  order  not  to  be  too  hard  on  any  one  man, 
Murphy  was  in  the  habit  of  changing  his 
boarding  place  quite  frequently.  On  one 
occasion  a  new  restaurant  was  opened,  and 
nearly  every  morning  the  patrons  of  the 
place  would  ask  the  landlord  if  Pat  Mur- 
phy had  not  yet  come  to  board  with  him. 
The  landlord  would  say  that  he  had  seen 
no  man  of  that  name.  Finding  that  the 
"sports"  who  were  boarding  with  him  con- 
tinued daily  to  ask  if  he  had  yet  seen  Mur- 
phy, the  landlord  began  to  feel  that  h& 
should  like  to  know  something  about  him. 
He  asked  what  kind  of  a  man  Murphy 
was,  and  how  he  would  be  able  to  recognize 
him  in  case  he  should  come  to  the  restau- 
rant. 

"Never  mind  about  how  he  looks,"  re- 
plied the  sports,  "you  will  know  him  when 
he  comes." 

One  morning  a  tall,  gaunt,  middle-aged 
man  came  edging  into  the  restaurant,  and 
meekly  took  a  seat.  The  landlord  rather 
liked  the  appearance  of  the  new-comer,  and 
at  once  went  to  take  his  order. 

"Landlord,"  said  the  man,  "let  me  have 
a  porther-house  steak  and  onions,  some 
liver  and  bacon  on  the  side,  six  fried  eggs, 
a  bit  of  ham,  a  plate  of  pancakes,  some  fried 
pertaties,  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  couple  of 
doughnuts;  and — if  you  have  them — a  cou- 
ple of  waffles." 

When  the  sports  came  in  to  breakfast, 
the  landlord  said : 

"I've  seen  Murphy;  he's  been  here" 


Murder,  Considered  As  An 
Act  Of  Beneficence. 

By  Willis  J.  RUTJLEDGE 


THIS  magazine  does  not  believe  in  force,  guns,  war  nor  slaughter.  Needless  to 
say,  it  does  not  believe  in  murder.  But,  if  the  United  States  Government  can- 
not be  induced  to  abandon  its  present  monstrous  policy  toward  the  American 
Indians,  its  wards;  if  it  cannot  be  induced  to  treat  them  with  some  degree  of  justice 
and  decency;  this  magazine  is  in  favor  of  a  bill,  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  providing 
that  all  surviving  Indians  shall  be  gathered  into  one  place  and  Gatling  guns  and 
Maxims  be  turned  loose  upon  them. 

When  an  Indian  is  shot  through  the  head,  he  knows  hardly  a  pang.  When  he  is 
starved  to  death,  or  frozen,  he  suffers  long-drawn-out  agony.  When  he  is  stripped 
of  his  possessions,  excluded  from  any  chance  of  making  a  livelihood,  turned  out  upon 
the  world  a  vagrant,  without  hope  and  with  nothing  before  him  but  to  be  a  beggar  or 
a  thief,  the  government  that  brings  these  things  upon  him  had  much  better  kill  him 
painlessly  at  the  start. 

We  kill  horses  to  end  their  sufferings.  We  ought  to  be  at  least  as  considerate  of 
the  people  whose  country  we  have  stolen  as  we  are  of  horses. 

/~*\  H,  but  the  government's  policy  is  to  be  kind  to  the  Indians !  say  you.    Look  at 
the  great  Indian  Bureau,  organized  for  their  benefit.    Look  at  the  large  annual 
appropriations.   Look  at  the  agencies  and  schools.   Look  at  the  lease  moneys  collected 
for  the  Osages  and  others. 

Surely;  look  at  them,  if  you  like.  Look  a  great  deal.  But,  when  through  with 
,  these  paraded  benefits,  look  next  at  the  fact  that,  while  professing,  and  doubtlessly  in 
a  general  way  intending,  to  do  good  to  the  Indian,  the  real  effect  of  our  governmental 
policy  is  to  strip  him  of  everything  he  owns  and  then  either  turn  him  loose  to  shift 
for  himself  or  to  keep  him  as  a  kind  of  imbecile  prisoner  on  the  starvation  line  or 
below  it. 

Let  us  take,  for  one  example,  the  plain  story  of  our  dealings  with  the  Blackfoot 
nation. 

Once  they  were  a  powerful  and  active  people,  inhabiting  a  region  extending  from 
the  Dakotas  clear  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

TN  1855,  the  United  States  Government  entered  into  a  solemn  treaty  with  this  great 

people,  whereby  the  United  States  bestowed  upon  them  for  99  years  a  tract  of 
land  of  which  the  boundaries  were  clearly  and  exactly  set  forth,  and  comprising  64,- 
000,000  acres,  all  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

Over  this  territory,  the  treaty  expressly  stipulated  the  Blackfoot  nation  was  to 
have  exclusive  control. 

This  treaty  is  a  perfectly  valid  instrument.  It  is  still  in  force.  It  has  never  been 
abrogated  nor  amended.  It  is  exactly  as  binding,  as  sacred  and  as  explicit  as  any 
treaty  we  have  with  Great  Britain  or  Germany. 

On  July  5,  1873,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  without  consultation  with  or 
notice  to  the  other  party  to  the  treaty,  issued  an  executive  order  cutting  off  30,000,000 
acres  of  the  Blackfoot  territory  and  adding  it  to  the  public  domain  open  to  settlement. 

On  April  15,  1874,  without  consultation  with  or  notice  to  the  other  party  to  this 
treaty,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  an  act  cutting  off  4,500,000  acres  of 
what  remained. 
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On  August  7,  1874,  an  executive  order  of  the  President  made  the  area  thus  stolen 
part  of  the  public  domain. 

SPHERE  now  appeared  something  that  was  hailed  (prematurely)  as  a  symptom  of 
**•   Conscience  in  our  dealings  with  these  Indians.    On  April  12,  1875,  the  President 
issued  an  executive  order  enlarging  what  was  left  of  the  Blackfoot  territory  by  a  strip 
150  by  70  miles  as  compensation  for  the  last  steal. 

Awakened  Conscience  did  not  last  long.  On  July  13,  1880,  an  executive  order  of 
the  President  grabbed  all  of  this  addition,  except  an  inconsiderable  strip  lying  between 
the  western  side  of  Fort  Buford  Military  Reservation  and  the  Missouri  River. 

So  fai  we  had  made  all  these  raids  without  paying  a  cent  for  the  lands  we  took. 
On  May  1,  1888,  Congress  passed  an  act  grabbing  23,000,000  acres  of  what  remained 
of  the  Blackfoot  territory,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  23  cents  an  acre.  This  meant 
that  for  their  original  possession  of  64,000,000  acres  the  Indians  were  to  receive  nom- 
inally $7,590,000. 

There  were  now  left  5,300,000  acres,  which  was  made  into  three  reservations. 
In  1899,  this  was  still  further  reduced  by  600,000  acres,  included  in  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  for  which  $2.56  an  acre  was  nominally  paid. 

DY  1907  there  was  left  to  the  Blackfoot  nation  1,560,000  acres,  of  which  about 
400,000  were  tillable,  and  the  rest  consisted  of  rocks,  foothills  and  the  tops  of  buttes. 
They  had  been  pushed  out  of  the  fertile  land,  the  possession  of  which  had  been  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  humane  United  States  Government  and,  for  the  most  part,  left 
to  starve  on  barren  elevations  where  the  winters  are  terrific  and  there  is  frost  every 
month  of  the  year. 

In  1907,  Senator  Tom  Carter,  of  Montana,  put  through  Congress  a  bill  that  pro- 
vided the  last  scene  in  this  tragedy.  It  allotted  the  Indians,  giving  to  each  280  acres 
of  rocks  and  40  acres  of  tillable  land,  and  throwing  the  rest  open  to  settlement. 

It  was  a  bill  for  the  land  sharks,  and  so  rank  that  the  then  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Mr.  Hitchcock,  refused  to  sign  the  allotment  roll  when  it  was  made  up. 

Every  other  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  followed  his  example.  The  bill  is  law, 
the  allotments  have  been  made,  but  the  grab  hangs  in  the  air  because  the  secretary 
will  not  sign. 

AeT  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana,  goaded  thereto,  no 
doubt,  by  the  land  sharks,  introduced  a  bill,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  compel 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sign  the  allotment  role  and  complete  the  grab. 

He  was  blocked  by  Senator  Harry  Lane,  of  Oregon.  Senator  Lane  sat  by,  like  a 
(watchdog,  and,  whenever  Walsh  tried  to  bring  it  up,  Lane  knocked  it  out  with  an 
objection.   This  lasted  until  the  session  ended. 

In  the  present  session  Senator  Walsh  has  reintroduced  the  measure,  and  for  a 
certain  reason  is  making  unusual  efforts  to  get  it  through. 

There  are  seven  towns  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  that  are  interested  in  it. 
Each  has  its  commercial  body,  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  a  Board  of  Trade.  Such 
organizations  never  have  a  conscience,  a  sense  of  decency,  nor  a  limit  to  their  rapac- 
ity. They  have  notified  Senator  Walsh  that  if  he  does  not  get  this  bill  through  at  this 
session  he  need  not  hope  to  be  reelected. 

SOME  of  these  towns,  or  the  banks  in  them,  have  undertaken  to  finance  the  fight  for 
the  grab,  and  have  hired  half-breeds  to  go  to  Washington  and  tell  the  Indian 
Committee  that  the  bill  would  be  a  good  thing. 

If  it  passes,  the  surviving  members  of  the  once  mighty  Blackfoot  nation  would 
be  left  upon  the  barren  hill-tops,  where  in  winter  the  thermometer  is  often  down  to 
50  degrees  below  zero,  where  nothing  will  grow,  and  where  Senator  Lane,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1914,  found  many  of  the  Indians  in  a  state  of  starvation. 

This  is  why  we  are  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  exterminate  the  Indians  and  do  it  sud- 
denly and  painlessly.  Death  by  a  well-aimed  gunshot  is  far  better  than  a  lingering 
death  from  starvation  on  the  rocks  of  a  Montana  butte. 


A  Cfempter  In  Secret  Diplomacy 

By 

Wm.   I>eavitt  Stoddard 


A  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  before  which  Nations  would  settle  all  differences, 
was  on  the  edge  of  being  formed  when  the  great  war  came.  Nine  Nations,  includ- 
ing the  chief  belligerents,  had  practically  agreed  on  the  formation  of  the  court. 
A  call  was  about  to  be  sent  for  a  final  conference — and  the  war  came.  Secret 
diplomacy  has  prevented  the  world's  knowing  this  story — zvhen  diplomacy  ceases 
to  be  so  secret  we  will  all  live  happier,  safer  lives.  Here  is  the  story  published  for 
the  -first  time.  This  look  under  the  cover  of  diplomacy  betrays,  surely,  that  the 
court  will  be  formed  after  the  war.  It  exists  now — embryo.  Yet  people  talk  wildly 
about  spending  millions  and  millions  for  war  preparation.  Well,  let  them  talk. 
You  use  your  brains.   Here's  a  chapter  of  secret  diplomacy  you'll  be  glad  to  know. 


ONE  of  the  dreams  of  the  great 
dreamers  of  the  world  has  for 
decades  been  and  is  now  that  there 
should  be  created  a  Supreme  Court  of  the 
World.  This  dream  came  to  Saint  Pierre, 
to  William  Penn,  to  William  Ladd,  founder 
in  1840  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  to 
the  men  who  in  1873  established  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law,  to  the  English 
workingman,  Randal  Cremer,  who  con- 
ceived the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and 
whose  bust  was  unveiled  in  The  Hague 
Peace  Palace  upon  its  formal  opening  two 
years  ago.  The  dream  of  Internationalism 
has  been  the  dream  of  the  labor  movement, 
by  far  the  strongest  force  on  earth  for  the 
breaking  down  of  narrow,  patriotic  lines. 
It  is  the  dream  of  men  who  some  day, 
perhaps,  will  bring  it  to  actual  realiza- 
tion, for  in  spite  of  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars,  and  in  spite  of  "preparedness"  and 
militarism,  the  democracies  of  the  world 
will  one  day  set  up  a  representative  gov- 
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ernment  of  the  nations,  even  as  on  this  con- 
tinent the  "fathers"  set  up  out  of  an  assort- 
ment of  jealous  and  independent  states  a 
single  and  unified  country. 

HEN  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in 
the  summer  of  1914,  no  less  than 
nine  nations  of  the  world,  including  the 
belligerents  and  the  United  States,  were  on 
the  verge  of  establishing  at  The  Hague  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice.  Had 
events  gone  a  little  slower,  had  the  crisis 
come  in  October  instead  of  in  September, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  court  would 
have  been  established,  and  if  it  had  been  es- 
tablished with  the  public  and  pledged  sup- 
port of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Russia,  France,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Japan,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  great  force 
of  popular  opinion  in  these  countries  would 
have  overridden  the  militarists  and  the  jin- 
goes, and  would  have  forced  the  dispute  be- 
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tween  Austria  and  Servia  to  this  bar  for 
settlement.  Perhaps  and  perhaps  not — that 
is,  of  course,  speculation.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world  were  the  powers  of  the  world  so 
near  to  putting  into  effect  a  piece  of  in- 
ternational machinery  of  the  kind  proposed 
by  international  and  pacifist  dreamers  since 
they  began  to  dream.  The  story  of  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  which  so  nearly  cul- 
minated in  success  reads  like  a  novel.  This 
story,  like  many  another  equally  important 
story  of  the  secret  doings  of  diplomacy, 
has  never  been  told  to  the  peoples  of  the 
countries  concerned.  Yet,  as  will  be  seen, 
no  more  significant  or  hopeful  story  than 
this  has  come  out  of  the  war. 

RITING  last  January,  at  a  time  when 
the  material  upon  which  this  article 
is  based  had  not  been  made  available  to  the 
public,  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  felt  so  strongly  on 
the  subject  that  he  could  say: 

"It  is  an  open  secret  that  early  in  1910  four 
of  the  greatest  world  powers,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  France  and  Great  Britain,  con- 
cluded in  Paris  a  draft  convention  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  court  of  arbitral  justice,  and 
a  little  later,  at  The  Hague,  a  draft  for  put- 
ting it  into  force.  Early  in  1914  plans  were 
practically  completed,  and,  as  is  known  by 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  know,  the  foreign 
minister  of  one  of  the  European  powers  had 
expressed  his  willingness — indeed,  desire — to 
call  upon  nine  of  the  leading  powers  known 
to  be  particularly  favorable  to  the  project,  to 
perfect  at  the  earliest  possible  time  the  details 
for  the  permanent  establishment  of  such  a 
court  of  arbitral  justice.  There  was,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1914,  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
court  would  be  established  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  From  my  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
most  tragical  facts  in  all  history  is  that  the 
writing  of  the  Austrian  note  of  July  23,  1914, 
interfered  with  the  plans  at  that  time  all  but 
consummated.  While  I  am  forbidden  to  am- 
plify the  significance  of  this  statement  more 
in  detail,  I  am  not  forbidden  the  privilege  of 
prophesying  that  when  once  this  war  is  over, 
the  duty  of  every  intelligent  American  will 
be  clear.  That  duty  will  be  to  lend  every 
ounce  of  his  support  to  the  greater  perfection 
of  the  congress  and  court  of  nations,  existing 
there  in  embryo,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Third 
Hague  Conference  that  is  to  be. 

"Today  none  should  doubt  the  need  of  some 
form  of  a  more  effectual  international  union 
or  organization  which  may  serve  as  a  substi- 
tute for  war.  The  protection  of  life,  liberty, 
property,  is  now  a  world  function.  The  pur- 
suit of  happiness  transcends  political  bound- 
aries. American  patriotism  will  rise  to  its  best 
only  as  it  acts  in  harmony  with  the  collective 
interests  of  cooperating  states." 


These  words  are  well  worth  reading 
twice.  They  are  written  by  a  man  who 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  They  re- 
veal or  rather  indicate  the  inside  of  an  in- 
ternational situation  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  every  human  being.  They 
demonstrate  again  what  can  not  be  dem- 
onstrated too  often,  that  the  conduct  of  gov- 
ernments and  policies  is  in  the  hands  of 
men  who,  however  good  their  motives,  are 
working  secretly  and  away  from  the  light 
of  public  knowledge  and  opinion.  Mr.  Call 
was  "forbidden"  to  tell,  in  January,  1916, 
what  this  article,  some  months  later,  is 
about  to  disclose.  "Those  whose  business 
it  is  to  know" — as  Mr.  Call  puts  it — pos- 
sessed information  concerning  a  step  for- 
ward toward  internationalism  which  they 
withheld  from  the  people  of  the  countries 
whose  Ambassadors,  Ministers  or  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Hague  delegates,  and  con- 
fidential agents  they  were.  Precisely  what 
Mr.  Call  referred  to  in  these  guarded  terms 
is  still  the  knowledge  of  the  favored  few. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  from  Mr.  Call's 
own  words  and  from  the  chapter  in  his- 
tory now  about  to  be  opened  than  that  not 
only  the  making  and  declaring  of  war,  but 
the  making  and  the  permanent  keeping  of 
the  peace,  is  in  the  power  of  a  very  small 
group  of  individuals. 

TN  August  of  last  year,  Mr.  James  Brown 
Scott,  a  delegate  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference  in 
1907,  reporter  of  the  Commission  to  which 
the  project  for  the  establishment  of  the 
world  court  was  referred,  an  international 
lawyer  of  international  reputation,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Peace, 
and  one  high  in  the  councils  of  those  who 
guide  and  control  American  diplomacy — a 
man,  in  short,  thoroughly  well  qualified  to 
know — published  a  little  book  entitled,  "The 
Proposed  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice."  Print- 
ed across  the  red  cover  of  this  book  are 
the  words  in  gold,  "PRIVATE  AND  CON- 
FIDENTIAL." On  the  title  page  is  this 
description :  "Letter  of  James  Brown  Scott 
to  the  Netherland  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, dated  January  12,  1914,  with  accom- 
panying documents  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  court  of  arbitral  justice." 
By  a  series  of  accidents  this  book  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  present  writer,  and  from 
the  author  came  permission  to  cross  out 
the  words  "Private  and  Confidential"  and 
to  make  public  and  general  the  tremendous- 
ly important  information  contained  within 
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its  binding.  Exactly  what  the  reason  was 
for  this  privacy  and  confidence  I  do  not 
know.  If  it  was  true  that  in  August,  1914, 
the  nations  of  the  world  were  on  the  edge 
of  forming  a  court  of  justice  to  which,  in 
honor  bound,  they  would  have  to  refer  such 
questions  as  those  which  invoked  the  war, 
I  can  conceive  of  no  more  necessary  thing 
than  to  make  that  fact  and  all  the  support- 
ing facts,  incidents  and  conditions  relative 
thereto  the  common  property  of  the  minds 
of  every,  citizen  of  each  one  of  the  nations 
involved. 

In  his  foreword  to  the  body  of  this  book, 
Mr.  Scott  declares: 

"The  Court  so  earnestly  advocated  by  the 
American  delegation,  and  approved  by  accred- 
ited publicists  in  the  world  at  large  has  not 
yet  been  created,  but  a  perusal  of  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  this  confidential  print  will 
make  it  abundantly  clear,  as  stated  by  the 
American  delegation  in  its  report  to  the  Hon- 
orable Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
that  'the  foundations  of  a  permanent  court 
have  been  broadly  and  firmly  laid;  that  the 
organization,  jurisdiction,  and  procedure  have 
been  drafted  and  recommended  in  the  form 
of  a  code  which  the  Powers  or  any  number 
of  them  may  accept  and,  by  agreeing  upon 
the  appointment  of  judges,  call  into  being  a 
court  at  once  permanent  and  international.  A 
little  time,  a  little  patience,  and  the  great  work 
is  accomplished/" 

There  will  be  those  who,  after  reading 
the  story  of  this  attempt  which  so  nearly 
succeeded  to  lay  the  basis  for  an  Interna- 
tional Government,  will  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Call  that  such  a  court  would  have  or  even 
might  have  averted  the  European  war. 
This  argument,  however,  is  not  an  argu- 
ment against  the  establishment  of  such  a 
court.  It  is  an  argument  that  the  court 
might  not  and  probably  would  not  be  an 
absolute  remedy  for  war.  But  the  great 
point  of  the  whole  story  is  that  the  found- 
ing of  an  international  supreme  court  is 
unquestionably  a  step  forward  in  the  march 
of  the  world  toward  internationalism;  that 
till  such  a  court  is  established,  backed  by 
the  great  moral  weight  of  democratically 
expressed  public  opinion,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  countries  will  behave  to- 
ward each  other  as  individuals  behaved  to- 
ward each  other  and  toward  groups  of  each 
other  prior  to  the  time  when  society  began 
to  be  organized  in  the  interests  of  society, 
instead  of  lying  disorganized  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  most  belligerent  and  strongest 
individual. 


T  ET  me  now  give  in  brief  the  chronology 
and  the  history  of  the  several  moves 
which  almost  resulted  in  the  realization  of 
a  little  portion  of  the  dream  of  interna- 
tionalism. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1914,  James 
Brown  Scott,  then  at  The  Hague,  submitted 
to  Mr.  Loudon,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Netherlands,  a  lengthy  memo- 
randum proposing  the  establishment  of  the 
court  by  the  nine  nations  which,  there  was 
no  doubt,  were  ready  to  commit  themselves 
to  the  plan — Germany,  the  United  States, 
Austria-Hungary,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands  and  Russia. 
To  bring  about  this  most  favorable  situa- 
tion had  required  long  years  of  difficult  and 
delicate  negotiations  of  which  the  publics 
of  the  nations  concerned  were  and  still  are 
practically  ignorant.  A  rough  outline  of 
the  main  steps  which  brought  the  world  to 
the  edge  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  ideal 
of  international  justice  will  serve  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Court  of  Nations  exists 
today,  as  it  were,  in  embryo,  ready  to  be 
born  when  trfe  great  strife  shall  cease. 

At  the  Second  Peace  Conference  held  at 
The  Hague  in  1907,  the  delegates  from  the 
United  States,  acting  under  instructions, 
proposed  "a  permanent  tribunal  composed 
of  judges  .  .  .  who  will  devote  their  entire 
time  to  the  trial  and  decision  of  interna- 
tional causes  by  judicial  methods  and  un- 
der a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility,"  and 
that  the  judges  of  the  proposed  tribunal 
"should  be  so  selected  from  the  different 
countries  that  the  different  systems  of  law 
and  procedure  and  the  principal  languages 
shall  be  fairly  represented."  The  efforts 
of  the  American  delegation  were,  in  Mr. 
Scott's  words,  ably  seconded  by  the  delega- 
tions from  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
France.  "It  may  be  stated  without  fear  of 
contradiction,"  declares  Mr.  Scott,  "that  the 
principle  of  permanency  and  the  advisabil- 
ity in  certain  cases  of  judicial  decision  of 
international  controversies  was  recognized 
in  the  abstract  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
delegates  at  the  Second  Peace  Conference. 
The  difficulty  arose  when  it  was  proposed 
to  compose  the  court  of  a  restricted  number 
of  judges.  If  it  had  been  agreed  to  select 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  judges 
from  among  international  jurists  of  the 
greatest  repute  without  considering  the 
question  of  nationality,  the  Conference 
could  have  undoubtedly,  although  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  no  little  embarrassment,  made 
the  choice."   The  reason  for  the  non-estab- 
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lishment  of  the  court,  then,  must  be  attrib- 
uted not  to  acceptance  of  the  principle  in- 
volved, but  to  the  impossibility  at  that  time 
of  agreeing  upon  representation. 

rTTHE  reasons  prompting  the  American 
delegates  in  their  promotion  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  court  may  be  briefly, 
summed  up  as  follows:  Although  there  al- 
ready existed  a  so-called  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration,  it  had  gradually  become  rec- 
ognized by  the  world  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived in  the  development  of  international 
law  when  the  stage  of  arbitration  had  been 
reached  and  in  a  measure  passed,  and  that 
progress  now  demanded  an  international  ju- 
diciary. "It  is  frequently  stated,"  writes  Mr. 
Scott,  "that  arbitration,  as  understood  and 
practiced,  is  a  continuation  of  diplomatic 
procedure.  The  principle  of  give  and  take 
is  as  appropriate  in  diplomatic  adjustment 
as  it  is  inappropriate  in  proceedings 
which  are  claimed  to  be  judicial  or  on 
the  basis  of  respect  for  law.  .  .  .  This 
iGovernment  believes  that  arbitration  to 
maintain  itself  in  the  practice  of  nations, 
must  be  converted  into  a  judicial  remedy, 
that  the  temporary  tribunal  organized  for 
the  determination  of  a  particular  case  shall 
be  replaced  by  a  permanent  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  any  and  all  cases  of  a  legal  nature, 
which  may  be  presented  to  it,  and  that  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  justice  may  be  as  impar- 
tially applied  in  international  tribunals  as 
is  fortunately  the  case  in  the  national 
courts  of  civilized  countries;  that  the  arbi- 
ters acting  under  a  sense  of  diplomatic 
standards  of  conduct  shall  make  way  for 
judges  acting  under  a  sense  of  judicial  re- 
sponsibility." 

SO  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference.  Late  in  1908  the 
Naval  Conference  met  at  London,  England, 
to  try  to  agree  on  certain  unsettled  questions 
[of  prize  law  to  be  applied  by  the  proposed 
international  Court  of  Prize.  The  American 
{delegates  to  this  conference  were  instructed 
Iby  the  Secretary  of  State  to  suggest  that 
Ithe  Prize  Court  be  made  the  Court  of  Arbi- 
tral Justice.  The  United  States  notified  the 
{nations  that  participated  in  the  Naval  Con- 
ference of  its  intention  in  this  respect,  and 
ithe  answers  received  to  this  note  showed 
•that  while  there  was  a  general  willingness 
(to  constitute  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice, 
lit  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  attach  it  to 
Ithe  Prize  Court.  Diplomatic  and  political 
■complications,  however,  into  the  details  of 


which  it  is  not  necessary  to  go,  led  all  par- 
ties concerned  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  course  was  to  proceed  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Arbitral  Court,  without 
waiting  longer  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Prize  Court  Convention. 

At  a  meeting  in  Paris  in  March,  1910, 
the  delegates  of  the  four  powers — the 
United  States,  England,  Germany  and 
France — drew  up  a  protocol  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  court.  This  prottw 
col  was  subsequently  amended  at  a  confer- 
ence on  July  22  at  The  Hague,  when  the 
proposition  which  is  now  technically,  at 
least,  before  the  nations  of  the  world,  was 
finally  framed.  This  proposition  was  for 
the  nine  powers  mentioned  above — the 
United  States,  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
France,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Rus- 
sia and  England — to  establish  a  tribunal 
of  the  kind  generally  agreed  upon  by  the 
Second  Hague  Conference,  the  understand- 
ing being  that  the  court  would  be  temporary 
"in  the  sense  that  the  establishment  of  a 
larger  and  more  general  tribunal  might  be 
considered  at  the  next  Peace  Conference, 
and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  per- 
suade those  powers  which  may  be  opposed 
to  its  institution  to  participate  in  its  crea- 
tion." 

TN  his  memorandum  to  the  Netherlands 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  written  in 
the  middle  of  January,  1914,  only  half  a 
year  before  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  hos- 
tilities which  postponed  the  work  in  the 
cause  of  peace,  Mr.  Scott,  after  reviewing 
minutely  the  circumstances  briefly  outlined 
here,  wrote,  in  part: 

"In  the  judgment  of  the  undersigned 
these  circumstances  raise  a  presumption 
amounting  to  a  conviction  that  the  time  has 
come  to  consider  (1)  whether  the  Govern- 
ments of  Germany,  the  United  States, 
France  and  Great  Britain,  parties,  as  has 
been  seen,  to  the  draft  conventions  of 
March  and  July,  1910,  to  establish  the  Ar- 
bitral Court  for  a  limited  number  of  pow- 
ers, and  (2)  whether  the  Governments  of 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Japan  and  Russia, 
with  Holland  as  the  host  of  the  court,  would 
be  willing  to  compose  it  for  themselves,  on 
the  distinct  understanding  that  the  court, 
when  constituted,  would  be  temporary  in 
its  nature,  in  the  sense  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  larger  and  more  general  tribunal 
should  be  considered  at  the  next  Peace  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague,  and  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  persuade  those  powers 
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which  may  be  opposed  to'  its  institution  to 
participate  in  its  creation  or  operation.  .  .  . 
The  only  circumstances  which  it  is  con- 
ceived should  militate  against  the  creation 
of  the  court  by  a  limited  number  of  pow- 
ers, to  be  used  by  them  for  the  determina- 
tion of  international  conflicts  of  a  legal 
nature,  would  retard  the  formation  of  a 
larger  and  more  general  tribunal,  especially 
if  it  were  understood  and  clearly  expressed 
in  the  agreement  that  the  proposed  court  is 
established  because  of  th£  present  difficulty 
in  constituting  a  larger  and  a  more  general 
one,  and  that  the  powers  undertaking  its 
creation  state,  at  the  time  of  its  institution, 
their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  larger  tribunal,  either  through 
subsequent  diplomatic  negotiations  or  at  the 
Third  Peace  Conference." 

A  S  the  world  well  knows,  there  already 
exists  at  The  Hague  what  is  called  a 
"Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration."  This 
court  has  had  marked  success,  but  it  was 
not  suited  to  the  work.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  not  a  really  permanent  court.  And  it 
was  not,  in  the  second  place,  a  court  at  all. 
One  writer  has  described  it  as  "the  phan- 
tom of  a  court,  an  impalpable  ghost,  or,  to 
speak  more  plainly,  a  clerk's  office  with  a 
list."  Stripped  of  the  elaborate  language 
of  diplomacy  and  international  law,  the 
existing  "court"  at  The  Hague,  the  "court" 
to  which  Austria  refused  to  submit  its  con- 
troversy with  Servia,  was  merely  a  .  piece 
of  machinery  for  arbitration,  not  greatly 
dissimilar  to  the  machinery  existing  in  the 
United  States  today  for  the  purpose  of  me- 
diating or  arbitrating  industrial  disputes. 
The  Hague  maintained  a  list  of  "appro- 
priate persons,"  furnished  by  the  nations 
signatory  to  the  convention  or  agreement, 
and  from  this  list  the  nations  were  recom- 
mended to  select  the  members  of  a  special 
tribunal  to  try  a  particular  case.  It  was 
as  if,  instead  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  each  state  had  on  file  with 
some  central  office  in  Washington  the  name 
of  one  or  more  men  from  whom,  should  a 
controversy  break  out  between  the  states  or 
the  citizens  of  different  states,  the  parties 
involved  might  try  to  agree  upon  a  bench- 
ful  who  would  then  be  asked  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  tribunal. 

The  so-called  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration, while  totally  inadequate  to  the  nec- 
essities of  the  nations  of  the  world,  was, 
however,  a  great  and  long  stride  forward. 
Its  establishment  meant  that  the  nations 


thought  that  arbitration  should  be  invoked 
whenever  possible,  and  by  its  establishment 
the  nations  became  accustomed  to  thinking 
internationally  and  to  developing  a  code  of 
procedure  for  use  in  arbitration  or  in  judi- 
cial procedure  alike.  Had  the  arbitration 
court  never  been  created,  the  creation  of 
the  court  of  arbitral  justice  would  doubt- 
less be  further  away  than  it  apparently  is 
today.  Before  the  arbitration  court  ex- 
isted, nations  resorted  to  diplomacy  or  to 
individual  arbitration,  in  their  attempts  to 
settle  their  differences.  When  diplomacy 
failed,  there  was  likely  to  be  war.  After 
the  arbitration  court  came  into  existence, 
the  nations  resorted,  first,  to  diplomacy,  and 
next  (in  many  cases)  to  the  social  or  col- 
lective arbitration  of  the  international  arbi- 
tration court.  Now  what  is  needed  is  a 
legal  tribunal,  actually  permanent  in  char- 
acter and  ready  at  all  times  to  undertake  to 
settle,  in  the  light  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
every  important  legal  or  justiciable  differ- 
ence between  nations. 

T  CAN  do  no  better  than  to  quote  the  very 
learned,  if  somewhat  reactionary,  Elihu 
Root  on  this  point.  The  quotation  is  from 
his  instructions  as  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
American  delegates  to  the  Second  Peace 
Conference — instructions  which  the  public 
knew  nothing  about  at  the  time,  for  the  rea- 
son that  diplomacy  is  as  secret  in  the  United 
States  as  it  is  in  Russia  or  Turkey.  Said 
Secretary  Root : 

"The  method  in  which  arbitration  can  be 
made  more  effective,  so  that  nations  may  be 
more  ready  to  have  recourse  to  it  voluntarily 
and  to  enter  into  treaties  by  which  they  bind 
themselves  to  submit  to  it,  is  indicated  by  ob- 
servation of  the  weakness  of  the  system  now 
apparent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
principal  objection  to  arbitration  rests  not 
upon  the  unwillingness  of  nations  to  submit 
their  controversies  to  impartial  arbitration,  but 
upon  an  apprehension  that  the  arbitrations  to 
which  they  submit  may  not  be  impartial.  It 
has  been  a  very  general  practice  for  arbitra- 
tors to  act,  not  as  judges  deciding  question 
of  fact  and  law  upon  the  record  before  the 
under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility,  bu 
as  negotiators  effecting  settlements  of  th 
questions  brought  before  them  in  accordanc 
with  the  traditions  and  usages  and  subject  t 
all  the  considerations  and  influences  which 
affect  diplomatic  agents.  The  two  methods 
are  radically  different,  proceed  upon  different 
standards  of  honorable  obligation,  and  fre- 
quently lead  to  widely  differing  results.  It 
very  frequently  happens  that  a  nation  which 
would  be  very  willing  to  submit  its  differences 
to  an  impartial  judicial  determination  is  un- 
willing to  subject  them  to  this  kind  of  diplo- 
matic process.    If  there  could  be  a  tribunal 
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which  would  pass  upon  questions  between  na- 
tions with  the  same  impartial  and  impersonal 
judgment  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
UriSed  States  gives  to  questions  arising  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  different  states,  or  be- 
tween foreign  citizens  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  na- 
tions would  be  much  more  ready  to  submit 
their  controversies  to  its  decision  than  thejr 
are  now  to  take  the  chances  of  arbitration." 

Thousands  of  objections  can  and  will  be 
raised  to  this  scheme.  Many  of  the  objec- 
tions to  it  are  valid.  No  Supreme  Court 
of  anything  ever  settled  or  ever  will  settle 
everything  right,"  but  even  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  occasionally 
hands  down  a  decision  which  is  very  nearly 
perfect.  Few  would  desire  to  have  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  abolished 
entirely,  though  its  habit  of  legislating  laws 
off  and  on  the  statute  books  may  be  obnox- 
ious and  dangerous.  The  most  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  international  court 
is  that  it  has  no  Internation  behind  it,  no 
organized  society  committed  to  it  and  ready 
to  back  up  its  decisions,  with  force,  if  need 
be.  But  such  an  Internation  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  there  is  a  movement  well  under 
way  looking  towards  an  agreement  among 
the  nations  such  that  a  country  which  re- 
fused to  abide  by  the  decrees  of  such  a 
court  and  wanted  to  kick  over  the  traces  and 
go  to  war  with  a  neighbor,  would  sudden- 
ly find  itself  confronted  by  the  combined 
armies  and  navies  of  all  the  other  coun- 
tries. Such  an  Internation  will  some  day 
exist — even  the  diplomats  admit  that.  The 
world  will  grow  such  an  Internation,  and 
such  a  court  as  was  about  to  be  started 
when  the  European  war  exploded,  will  im- 
measurably advance  this  evolution. 

A  S  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  best 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  court  of 
arbitral  justice  is  that  an  exactly  similar 
union  of  the  nations  for  the  purpose  of 
administrating  justice  between  states  al- 
ready exists.  This'is  the  Universal  Postal 
Union.  It  is  based  on  a  Convention  signed 
at  Rome  in  May,  1906.  It  is  a  judicial 
union  of  nations  of  the  world — most  of  the 
big  nations  and  many  of  the  little  ones — 
which  works  according  to  the  following 
agreed  principles. 

1.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  two 
or  several  members  of  the  Union,  the  ques- 
tion is  regulated  by  judicial  action. 

2.  A  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  judges 
decides  the  question. 


3.  In  case  of  a  deadlock,  a  disinterested 
party  is  chosen  by  the  judges  to  break  the 
ties. 

What  has  been  done  in  one  case  may  be 
done  in  another.  The  nations  have  been 
determining  their  postal  controversies  by 
means  of  a  union.  Why  can  they  not  de- 
termine their  legal  controversies  in  a  sim- 
ilar fashion? 

The  proposed  court  would  have  as  much 
power  as  the  nations  creating  it  choose  to 
bestow  upon  it — no  more  and  no  less.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plan  which  has  been  passed 
around  in  secret  during  the  last  few  years, 
this  court  would  receive,  consider  and  pass 
on  any  claims  or  petitions  from  a  nation 
involving  international  matters.  But  no 
matters  purely  political,  involving  that  mys- 
terious thing,  "national  honor,"  or  involv- 
ing the  independence  or  vital  interests  of  a 
nation  would  come  before  this  court.  These 
limitations  are  serious,  and  in  the  minds  of 
some  people  are  entirely  too  strict.  But 
these  limitations  are  probably  inherent  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  tribunal,  for  all 
sides  are  cautious  and  chary  about  confer- 
ring jurisdiction  upon  a  body  of  which  they 
are  not  quite  sure.  This  is  where  the  much- 
bandied  word  "justiciable,"  echoes  of  which 
have  been  heard  in  the  Taft-Roosevelt  con- 
troversies over  treaties,  comes  into  the  situ- 
ation. 

"It  is  true,"  wrote  a  distinguished  inter- 
national lawyer,  in  explaining  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  this  court,  "that  one  danger 
exists  which  must  be  avoided:  that  of 
wounding  the  pride  of  a  sovereign  state. 
However,  the  following  provision  obviates 
the  difficulty ;  should  the  court  invite  a  state 
to  appear  and  submit  the  matter  to  judicial 
determination,  the  state  so  invited  may  (a) 
refuse  to  submit  the  matter;  (b)  refrain 
from  submitting  the  matter  by  failing  for  a 
certain  number  of  days  to  make  any  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation,  in  which  event  it 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  refused;  (c)  sub- 
mit the  matter  in  whole,  or  (d)  offer  to 
submit  the  matter  in  part  or  in  different 
form  from  that  stated  in  the  petition,  in 
which  event  the  petitioning  state  shall  be 
free  either  to  accept  the  qualified  submis- 
sion or  to  withdraw  its  petition  or  applica- 
tion; (e)  appear  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
denying  the  right  of  the  petitioning  state 
to  any  redress  or  relief;  in  case  the  court 
does  not  sustain  this,  it  shall  renew  the  in- 
vitation to  appear. 
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TN  other  words,  when  the  nations,  or 
rather  when  the  public  opinion  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  nations,  desired  that  a  given 
dispute  should  go  before  this  tribunal,  go  it 
would,  and  the  learned  tribunal  would  act 
more  or  less  in  the  light  of  its  knowledge 
of  international  law,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  there  would  develop  among  the  na- 
tions a  feeling  that  The  Hague  had  better 
pass  on  a  controversy  before  the  resort  to 
arms  was  had.  "All  states,"  declares  one 
of  my  authorities,  "wpuld  be  in  the  presence 
of  a  true  international  tribunal  and  in  the 
position  of  the  citizen  of  a  civilized  coun- 
try who  having  an  injury  done  to  his  rights, 
may  cite  him  whom  he  accuses  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  wrong  to  meet  him  be- 
fore established  tribunals." 

Without  digging  much  deeper  into  the 
unreadable  literature  of  international  law, 
we  now  know  the  essential  facts  about  the 
proposition  to  establish  an  International 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice.  We  know  that 
it  was  on  the  edge  of  accomplishment  when 
the  big  war  in  Europe  broke  out.  We  do 
not  know  why  it  was  taking  so  long  for  the 
supposedly  enlightened  nations  of  the  world 
to  set  up  a  simple  institution  of  this  kind. 
We  can  guess,  however,  and  one  of  our 
guesses  would  be  that  the  trouble  was  that 
those  who  handled  the  peace  policies  of  na- 
tions also  handled  their  business  policies, 
and  thus  were  more  sincerely  interested  in 
international  competition,  no  matter  what  it 
might  lead  to,  than  they  were  interested  in 
internationalism  and  in  international  peace. 
We  have  seen  that  practically  every  impor- 
tant step  in  this  important  movement  was 
taken  in  the  dark,  away  from  the  daylight 
of  public  opinion,  where  the  people  could 
not  watch  what  was  occurring,  where  evil, 
stifling  influences  flourished  and  choked  off 
success.  We  have  peered  briefly  into  the 
sacrosanct  pages  of  a  "Private  and  Confi- 
dential" book  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  Peace,  and  have 
been  illuminated  and  cheered  tremendously. 
For  the  vision  which  is  suggested  in  James 
Brown  Scott's  revelations  of  actual  diplo- 
matic negotiations  is  a  vision  that  every 


man  must  hold  before  himself  as  a  goal  | 
and  an  ideal. 

"It  may  be  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo-  j 
ment,"  wrote  Mr.  Scott  in  January,  1914, 
"has  mastered  the  sober  judgment  of  the 
undersigned.  But  years  of  reflection  have 
convinced  him  that  the  establishment  of  the 
court  is  possible;  that  it  would  render  even 
greater  service  to  the  nations  than  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  ren- 
dered  to  the  states  of  the  American  Union, 
and  he  cannot  dismiss  from  his  mind  the 
feeling  that  upon  the  request  of  the  Nether- 
land  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  vari- 
ous powers  which  have  heretofore  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  constitute  the 
court,  might  consent  to  do  so  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  months.  Thus  the  year 
1914  would  be  memorable  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Academy  to  dis- 
cuss and  to  develop  the  law  of  nations,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  truly  permanent 
Court  of  Justice  to  interpret  and  to  apply 
the  principles  of  international  law." 

nr^E  war  shattered  this  dream.   But  has 
it  shattered  this  dream  for  more  than  a 
moment  of  time?    When  the  war  is  over 
will  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  Netherlands 
Minister,  to  whom  etiquette  gives  the  privi-  | 
lege  of  taking  the  initiative,  to  call  the  bluff 
of  the  nations  who  have  been  bluffing,  and  I 
to  give  the  nations  who  have  been  acting  in  I 
good  faith  the  chance  to  demonstrate  their  3 
good  faith?   If  the  world,  trembling  on  the  1 
brink  of  the  death-grapple  of  nations,  could  I 
so  nearly  build  itself  a  palace  of  justice  for  M 
the  purpose  of  making  international  prac-  | 
tice  conform  to  the  peaceful  professions  of  | 
the  nations,  how  can  the  world  fail,  when  ff 
once  the  war  is  over,  to  build  that  palace  I 
and  establish  that  court  before  it  stops  to  I 
bury  its  dead,  pay  its  debts,  or  launch  an-  \ 
other  submarine  for  defense  against  possi-  J 
ble  encroachment? 

If  the  thing  can  be  taken  from  the  hands  1 
of  secret  diplomacy,  if  the  people  can  know 
and  work  for  their  own  salvation — that  will  J  I 
bring  salvation  and  peace  sooner  than  any  | 
other  means  to  be  imagined. 
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ANEW  JERSEY  manufacturer  recently 
proposed  to  his  striking  employees  that 
he  would  turn  over  his  establishment  to 
them,  if  they  would  guarantee  to  pay  him 
eight  per  cent,  of  its  valuation,  annually,  out  of 
the  gross  proceeds.  The  proposition  is  a  risky 
one  for  both  sides,  but  not  one  impossible  of 
success. 

The  employees  risk  loss  of  their  wages  if 
they  blunder  in  the  management  so  as  to  les- 
sen gross  profits;  and  their  guarantee  of  the 
eight  per  cent,  is  valuable  only  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability  to  make  good— there  is  no  col- 
lateral security.  The  great  essential  thing  to 
remember  is  that  cooperation  will  not  perform 
the  miracle  of  creating  wisdom  of  executive 
management  without  experience,  any  more 
than  it  will  serve  as  a  substitute  for  appren- 
ticeship in  acquiring  skill  and  knowledge  of  a 
trade.  "Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown" — or  carries  the  responsibility  of  the 
management  of  a  complicated  business. 

*  * 

VET  such  responsibility  may  well  be  assumed 
1  where  the  problems  of  executive  manage- 
ment are  sufficiently  simple.  It  is  quite  com- 
mon in  Italy  for  Labor  Societies  (diggers, 
masons  and  bricklayers)  to  contract,  coopera- 
tively, to  construct  public  works,  and  then  di- 
vide the  profits,  cooperatively,  amongst  them- 
selves, in  addition  to  their  wages.  But  in  this 
case  the  only  capital  necessary  is  in  their  per- 
sonally owned  tools,  and  the  supplies  are  fur- 
nished, as  the  work  progresses,  by  the  author- 
ities. 

*  * 


I 


N  London  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Com- 
pany, employing  6,000  men,  allows  its  em- 
ployees to  own  stock  in  the  corporation.  In 
fact,  to  a  limited  extent,  they  are  required  to 
purchase  stock.  The  employees  own  one- 
twenty-eighth  of  the  total,  but  they  are  per- 
mitted to  elect  two  of  the  ten  directors.  This 
is  not  "pure  cooperation,"  but  it  is  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  interests  of  capital"  and  labor  are 
not  measured  entirely  by  the  payroll.  There 
is  said  to  be  but  one  large  firm  in  America 
which  has  adopted  that  system — N.  O.  Nelson 
&  Co.,  of  St.  Louis. 


(COOPERATION  in  Europe  has  been  vari- 
ously  affected  by  the  war.    In  Northeast- 
ern France  the  cooperative  stores  have  been 
looted  by  the  invaders  and  practically  ruined. 


It  happens  that  the  region  within  the  battle 
zone  of  France  contained  over  one-third  of 
the  cooperative  stores  in  that  country. 

in  Germany,  as  a  whole,  the  cooperative  so- 
cieties have  lost  in  volume  of  sales,  but  they 
have  gained  in  both  public  and  official  favor, 
because,  while  private  merchants  put  up  their 
prices  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  on  account  of 
the  war  shortage,  the  cooperative  societies  did 
not  do  so,  but  continued  to  supply  members  at 
cost  prices  made  before  the  war  Inflation.  Of 
course  that  could  apply  only  until  new  supplies 
had  to  be  procured.  In  Russia,  cooperative  so- 
cieties are  flourishing  as  well  as  before  the 
war. 

In  Great  Britain  they  are  more  prosperous 
than  before  the  war  because,  in  many  cases, 
the  women  who  are  receiving  "separation  al- 
lowances" from  the  Government,  while  their 
husbands  or  sons  are  at  the  front,  actually 
have  more  money  to  spend  than  in  normal 
times.  Cooperation  in  England  is  so  well  de- 
veloped that  it  does  not  stop  with  retail  sup- 
plies, but  it  owns  wholesale  establishments  and 
factories.  Hence  it  has  great  reserves  in 
goods.  Immediately  after  the  breaking  out  of 
war,  many  of  the  well-to-do  thrifty  English- 
men and  "canny"  Scotch  families  laid  in  great 
stocks  of  staples,  in  anticipation  of  war  fam- 
ine; the  result  was  a  sudden  panic  and  rise 
of  prices  .everywhere,  except  in  cooperative 
societies.  This  object  lesson  of  the  stabilizing 
force  of  cooperation  has  given  that  system 
immense  popularity,  beyond  its  previous  good 
favor  in  England.  English  laboring  classes 
are  extraordinarily  prosperous  because  the 
comparatively  few  men  who  are  not  in  the 
army  are  all  busy  at  high  wages;  there  is  a 

shortage  of  able-bodied  men  at  home. 
*  * 

T^HE  British  Government  has  not  hesitated 
to  give  both  direct  and  indirect  aid  to  its 
industries  and  to  initiate  cooperation.  In  1903, 
a  hurricane  destroyed  the  entire  banana  crop 
of  the  British  Colony,  Jamaica,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment made  direct  loans  to  the  planters  to 
enable  them  to  replant,  knowing  that  no  fruit 
would  be  possible  for  fourteen  months.  The 
loans  aggregated  $180,000,  and  in  less  than 
three  years  all  were  repaid  to  the  Government, 
except  a  loss  of  only  three  per  cent,  in  bad 
debts. 

In  1912,  another  hurricane  destroyed  the 
Jamaica  bananas,  and  again  the  Government 
came  to  the  relief,  but  this  time  in  a  more 
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permanent  way,  by  establishing  farmefs'  coop- 
erative banks,  which  would  always  be  able  to 
meet  emergencies  of  the  planters,  after  the 
order  of  the  rural  credit  banking  system  which 
our  own  Congress  is,  right  now,  laboring  to 
bring  forth.  In  India  and  Ireland,  Great  Brit- 
ain has  developed  such  cooperative  banks  ex- 
tensively. An  English  writer,  Sidney  Olivier, 
discussing  this  movement,  says:  "The  foun- 
dation of  cooperative  agricultural  banking  is 
the  fact  that  small  cultivators'  industry  is  good 
security.  Peasant  property  is  the  best  secur- 
ity in  the  world,  provided  you  do  not  over- 
load it." 

*  * 

A  STRIKE  of  an  unusual  kind  is  in  opera- 
tion at  present  writing  at  Chicago  and 
vicinity;  1,000  farmers,  with  cows  producing 
1,000,000  gallons  of  milk  daily,  have  struck 
against  the  terms  of  the  city  milk  distributors. 
The  farmers  say  the  high  price  of — not  clover, 
but  gasoline — compels  them  to  demand  more 
from  dealers  for  their  milk.  How  is  a  poor 
farmer  going  to  run  his  automobile  with  gaso- 
line at  25  cents  a  gallon  and  milk  at  18  or  20 
cents?  It  would  actually  be  cheaper  to  burn 
the  milk,  or  hitch  the  cows  to  the  horseless 
carriage  for  the  joy  ride. 

All  milk-distributing  stations  in  Chicago  are 
picketed  by  farmers  to  see  that  the  babies'  bot- 
tles are  not  filled. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  dairymen  have 
struck,  but  such  united  action  amongst  farmers 
is  not  common,  and  would  not  be  possible  in 
general  agriculture,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate 
how  dependent  the  world  is  upon  the  daily 
food  supply  from  our  farms. 

*  * 

HP  HERE  are  900  cooperative  banks  in  Italy 
A  and,  until  recently,  they  did  not  even  have 
Government  inspection,  yet  their  losses  for  a 
term  of  years  averaged  only  six-hundredths 
(0.06)  of  one  per  cent.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  needed  the  aid  of  the  oligarchs  very  seri- 
ously. 

HP  HE  greatest  demonstration  of  Labor's  abil- 
ity  to  dispense  with  the^  capitalist  and  pri- 
vate contractor  is  the  experience  of  the  work- 
men's organizations  in  Italy.  In  Bologna,  the 
Laborers'  Cooperative  Organization  has  suc- 
cessfully built  a  $40,000,000  railway  terminal, 
by  taking  the  contract  directly.  The  laborers 
were  backed  by  their  own  cooperative  bank, 
and  the  contract  was  deposited  in  the  bank  as 
security  for  advances,  as  needed,  while  the 
work  progressed.  The  laborers'  organization 
employed  the  architects  and  engineers  neces- 
sary, so  there  was  no  lack  of  technical  skill, 
but  there  was  a  conspicuous  absence  of  the 
fat  contractor  beating  down  the  wages  of  the 
men  who  did  the  work.  The  laborer  was 
worthy  of  his  dividend — and  he  got  it.  There 
was  a  Bologna  sausage  that  needed  no  mus- 
tard to  make  it  go  down. 

"DUT  we  do  not  have  to  cross  the  water  to 
find  examples  of  cooperative  success.  There 
was  the  National  Glass  Company,  of  Cumber- 
land, Maryland.  I  say  "WAS"  advisedly,  for 
it  does  not  now  exist.  It  did  not  treat  its 
employees  fairly;  it  could  not  afford  to  pay 
them  living  wages;  it  was  only  a  poor,  strug- 
gling, capitalized  corporation;  and,  after  its 


officers  got  all  the  salaries  they  wanted,  there 
was  not  enough  to  compensate  the  men  who 
did  the  work.  Those  workers  could  not  listen 
to  reason,  so  they  struck.  The  strike  lasted 
for  several  months,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
National  Glass  Company  went  into  bankruptcy. 
Then  forty  of  the  old  employees  formed  a  new 
corporation,  called  the  Potomac  Glass  Com- 
pany, with  $25,000  authorized  capital  stock. 
They  subscribed  for  as  much  as  they  had 
money  to  cover,  and  a  good  friend,  former 
Senator  Wellington,  subscribed  for  the  rest 
and  also  loaned  the  company  what  working 
capital  it  needed,  and  the  old  -^employees  took 
the  management  and  went  to  work. 

That  was  in  1909,  and  in  1910  they  declared 
a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.  (Not  bad  for  the 
first  year  after  the  failure  of  the  capitalistic 
corporation.)  But  in  191 1  the  dividend  was 
32  per  cent.  _  (Business  was  picking  up.)  In 
1912,  the  dividend  was  62  per  cent.  It  might 
have  been  more  but  for  the  paying  back  of  all 
of  Senator  Wellington's  loan,  but  the  old  wage- 
earners  managed  to  live  through  the  winter 
on  62  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  wages.  In  1913, 
the  dividend  was  72  per  cent.,  and  in  1914,  it 
was  92  per  cent. — plus  a  few  little  tips  to  the 
stockholders — such  as  an  extra  monthly  divi- 
dend of  one  per  cent,  and  a  surprise  Christmas 
gift  of  20  per  cent.,  and  another,  just  to  make 
room  in  the  cash  box,  of  60  per  cent.  I  am 
actually  ashamed  to  tell  the  figures  for  1915; 
and,  if  I  dared  tell  what  they  are  doing  in 
1916,  somebody  might  think  I  was  not  con- 
servative. It  all  sounds  like  a  stock  salesman's 
dream,  but  none  of  that  stock  is  for  sale  on 
Wall  Street. 

In  fact,  I  hesitated  to  give  the  figures  of  this 
success  of  employees,  lest  they  tempt  other 
wage-earners  into  rash  action  and  cause  them 
to  exaggerate  the  uselessness  of  managerial 
experience.  This  is  an  exceptional  success; 
it  merely  proves  that  there  may  be  such  excep- 
tions, but  the  fact  remains  that  the  majority 
of  all  business  enterprises,  whether  by  capital- 
istic or  cooperative  management,  meet  their 
Waterloos  at  some  time,  and  not  all  find  their 
Wellingtons. 

*  * 

HTHE  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
A  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  718,  telling  of  the 
success  of  500  Live  Stock  Shipping  Associa- 
tions in  the  United  States,  of  which  there  are 
200  in  Minnesota,  where  the  movement  started. 
This  is  cooperation  purely.  No  capital  is  re- 
quired beyond  a  few  dollars  to  cover  postage 
and  petty  expenses  of  the  manager. 

The  associations  thrive  best  where  there  is 
not  sufficient  stock  for  frequent  carload  ship- 
ments by  private  parties,  yet  where  there  is 
enough  for  the  association  to  make  up  car- 
lots  by  combining  the  stock  of  its  members. 
Members  who  agree  to  bring  in  their  stock  for 
shipment  on  a  certain  day  are  fined  if  they 
fail  to  do  so,  as  their  failure  would  leave  part 
of  the  capacity  of  the  car  unused  and  they 
must  pay  for  that  vacancy.  By  this  coopera- 
tion the  farmers  cut  out  the  profits  of  the  lo- 
cal stock  buyer  and  save  those  profits  fof 
themselves.  It  is  recommended  that  the  as- 
sociation should  incorporate;  although  this  is 
not  obligatory,  it  lessens  the  individual  re- 
sponsibility of  the  members. 


Rule  First:  Get  Your  Goat  Ready. 

A TERRIBLE  accident  having  occurred  on  one  of  the  railroads  that  has  most 
loudly  beaten  the  "Safety  First"  tom-tom,  the  company  finds  it  was  all  the 
fault  of  one  of  the  engineers. 
Then  it  makes  self-righteous  proclamation  that  it  has  discharged  that  wicked 
engineer  and  pleasantly,  resumes  its  charming  performance  on  the  drums. 
Safety  First — and  be  sure  that  you  have  the  goat  ready. 

This  engineer  "ran  through  his  signals."  That  is  to  say,  a  train  was  stopped 
ahead  of  him,  a  signal  was  set  against  him,  and  he  did  not  see  it.  Hence  the  collision, 
in  which  thirty  passengers  were  killed  and  many  others  maimed. 

Of  course,  if  engineers  will  disobey  the  company's  rules,  what  can  the  company 
do?  It  has  discharged  the  wicked  engineer,  and  what  more  can'  you  ask?  Tune 
up  there,  advertising  department,  on  that  "Safety  First"  sonata  in  B-flat  for  snare 
drums  and  give  it  some  pep ! 

Touch  Not  Our  Dividends. 

THIS  engineer  did  not  see  the  danger  signal  set  against  him. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  under  the  pressure  of  the  insatiable  demand  for 
more  profits,  more  melons  and  more  capitalization  to  juggle  with,  the  railroads 
began  to  build  bigger  cars  and  to  operate  longer  trains. 
That  meant  larger  locomotives. 

Formerly  a  locomotive  engineer  watched  through  his  cab  window  the  line  ahead 
of  him. 

As  the  locomotive  boiler  was  made  longer  and  longer  the  cab  was  put  further 
back  until  now  the  engineer  can  watch  the  line  and  observe  his  signals  only  by 
projecting  his  head  from  the  side  of  the  cab. 

In  this  position  he  rides  for  hours. 

The  great  majority  of  American  railroads  are  unprotected  by  any  block  signal 
system,  trusting  to  Providence  and  luck  to  get  through  all  right. 

But  take  one  of  the  roads  that  have  a  signal  system.  Safety  on  such  a  road  in 
this  country  depends  upon  the  engineer's  clear  vision  of  every  signal  he  passes. 
He  may  be. scooting  by  them  so  fast  they  look  like  a  swarm  of  fireflies,.  Nevertheless 
he  must  see  every  one  if  the  train  is  to  be  safe. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  he  must  keep  watch  of  his  big  machine,  inside  and  outside, 
must  bear  in  mind  a  mass  of  train  orders,  must  make  time  on  a  bad  track  with  a 
heavy  train,  and  must  remember  every  crossing  and  every  weak  spot  in  the  line. 

Something  compels  him  to  pull  in  his  head  for  a  moment,  he  slips  by  one  signal 
that  happens  to  be  set  against  him,  and  a  smash  follows. 

Fire  the  engineer.    Safety  First. 

Engineers  Are  Cheap — And  We  Need  the  Money. 

EUROPEAN  railroads  have  train  operating  systems  that  do  not  depend  for  safety 
upon  any  such  perilous  contingency.    When  the  block  ahead  is  occupied  they 
automatically  bring  to  a  standstill  any  train  trying  to  enter  that  block. 
We  do  not  have  any  such  system  in  this  country. 
Why  not? 

Because  to  install  it  would  cost  money  and  interfere  with  more  profits,  more  divi- 
dends on  watered  stock,  more  melons,  more  capitalization  to  juggle  with. 
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But  you  can  always  find  an  engineer  to  fire,  and  so  long  as  the  public  will  stand  for 
that  inexpensive  substitute  for  safety,  why  instal  any  efficient  system? 
Safety  First — after  the  melons  and  the  dividends. 

As  to  "Princely"  Wages. 

SOME  of  these  railroads,  being  now  confronted  with  a  demand  for  increased  wages 
from  their  employees,  are  widely  circulating  appeals  to  the  public,  showing  the 
princely  wages  they  now  pay  and  asking  support  in  their  refusal  to  pay  any  more. 
One  of  these  circulars  points  with  pathetic  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  on  a  certain 
line  engineers  average  $160  a  month. 
Well,  what  of  it? 

To  manage  one  of  these  colossal  machines;  to  keep  it  in  order;  to  operate  it  over 
hundred  of  miles  of  dirt  ballasted  roadbed,  flimsy  track,  rotten  bridges,  and  perilous 
crossings;  to  be  shaken  and  hammered  and  worn  out  before  your  time;  to  have  in 
the  midst  of  such  perils -the  lives  of  hundreds,  maybe,  solely  upon  you;  and  to  be 
always  liable  to  lose  your  employment  for  a  whim  or  as  a  blood-stained  corporation's 
scape-goat — for  such  a  task  and  such  a  service  to  mankind  $160  a  month  is  a  miserable, 
pitiable,  beggarly  wage. 

The  melon-cutters  and  market-thimble-riggers  cry  out  against  it  as  excessive. 

Very  well,  then,  let  these  gentlemen  leave  their  agreeable  abodes  and  come  out 
and  run  the  engines  themselves.  Surely,  if  $160  a  month  is  such  a  good  wage,  they 
ought  to  be  willing  to  take  it. 

No  Wonder  He's  Enraptured. 

FIVE  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  response  to  a  universal 
demand  for  Regulation  of  our  social  ills,  was  good  enough  to  "dissolve  the  Oil 
Monopoly." 

Present  price  of  gasoline,  23^2  cents  a  gallon. 

If  in  these  days  you  see  a  farmer  with  streaming  eyes  and  face  uplifted  to  heaven, 
do  not  think  he  is  in  distress  of  any  kind.  He  is  merely  trying  to  express  the  raptures 
of  his  soul  as  he  thinks  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  that  "dissolution." 

Before  the  Supreme  Court  "smashed  the  monopoly"  gasoline  was  10  cents  a  gallon, 
and  now  it  is  23^. 

Dear  old  Supreme  Court !  Dear  old  Regulation !  Dear  old  trust  busting !  Dear 
old  mush-headed  reformers  that  told  us  this  was  the  way  to  cure  our  troubles !  Dear 
old  Rockefellers  that  need  the  money !    Dear  old  everything ! 

Also  dear  gasoline — 23^  cents  a  gallon.  And  every  farmer  using  it. 

Worthy  of  Its  Best  Traditions. 

IN  the  midst  of  the  black  darkness  that  broods  upon  civilization  a  ray  of  light  is 
shed,  and,  thank  God,  it  comes  from  our  own  native  land. 
The  titular  leader  of  American  "society"  is  raising  a  fund  of  $300,000  to  be 
presented  to  the  distressed  royalties  of  Europe.  Only  persons  of  absolutely  unques- 
tioned position  in  "society"  are  to  be  allowed  to  contribute  and  their  names  are  to  be 
engraved  in  a  book  of  solid  gold  that  is  to  accompany  the  gift. 

Amid  the  stress  of  the  war,  the  torrents  of  blood  in  the  trenches  and  the  illimitable 
misery  in  so  many  million  homes,  the  attention  of  mankind  has  been  temporarily  di- 
verted from  the  fact  that  American  "society"  is  composed  of  the  premium  asses  of 
the  world.  To  have  the  fact  reasserted  in  this  convincing  fashion  should  cheer  all 
hearts  and  lighten  the  gloom  even  in  the  hospitals. 

Successful  Cooperation. 

THE  Equity  Grain  Exchange,  of  St.  Paul,  the  cooperative  marketing  plan  by 
which  farmers  in  the  Northwest  are  seeking  emancipation  from  the  worst  evils 
that  impoverish  them,  is  making  such  rapid  progress  that  up  to  April  1,  of  the 
present  season,  it  had  handled  16,000,000  bushels,  and  by  the  season's  close  promised  to 
handle  20,000,000. 

Last  season  its  record  was  8,000,000  bushels  and  the  previous  season  4,000,000 
bushels. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  attained  to  an  unassailable  position  in  finances  and  credit. 
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This  most  impressive  success  has  been  wrought  by  the  eternal  soundness  of  its  plan, 
which  is  pure  cooperation,  and  by  the  high  character  and  unshakable  courage  of  its 
officers. 

Courage  is  the  word,  for  the  campaign  by  which  the  whole  interlocked  Interests 
of  the  Northwest  have  sought  to  destroy  this  movement  surpasses  in  ferocity  and  in- 
genuity anything  previously  recorded  in  these  peculiar  activities. 

All  the  country  should  rejoice  and  be  glad  at  the  Equity's  triumph.  It  has  opened 
the  way  to  just  marketing  conditions  for  producer  and  consumer,  and  pointed  to  the 
end  of  that  pernicious  and  seven  times  accursed  system  under  which  the  farmer's  toil 
and  the  consumer's  bread  are  but  poker  chips  in  a  colossal  game  of  chance. 

Ever  on  the  Job. 

IT  is  not  merely  force  and  fraud  that  nails  the  System  upon  us.   Other  things  coop- 
erate, including  the  Better  Element  and  at  times  an  ingenuity  not  less  than  devilish. 
Look  at  this,  for  instance.    The  franchise  of  the  Minneapolis  street  railroads 
will  expire  in  a  few  years  and  a  steadily  growing  movement  among  common  citizens 
demands  that  the  city  take  over  the  lines  and  operate  them,  after  the  manner  of  San 
Francisco  and  other  communities  set  free. 

To  head  this  off,  some  cunning  minds  have  launched  a  plan  to  have  the  city  issue 
bonds  and  build  a  union  station  for  all  the  steam  railroads. 

This  would  use  up  all  of  the  city's  bonding  capacity  and  disable  it  from  buying  the 
street  railroad  lines. 

All  of  the  Better  Elements  are  united  and  fervently  enthusiastic  about  this  project 
and  the  kept  press  cheers  vociferously.   The  fact  that  a  new  union  station  was  opened 

scarcely  three  years  ago  cuts  no  ice.    "Let  us  beautify  our  city  "  and  incidentally 

rope  it  and  hand  it  over  for  another  generation  to  the  men  that  have  exploited  it,  for 
they  are  all  good  fellows  and  members  of  our  set. 

Besides,  we  exploiters  should  stick  together. 


This  Government  or  Y  ours 

The  Ceaseless  Fountain  of  Trouble. 

IN  whatsoever  complications  may  arise  between  this  government  and  Mexico  we 
ought  not  for  a  moment  to  lose  sight  of  the  thing  to  which  we  shall  owe  it. 

Those  Mexican  oil  fieldi  of  enormous  value — nothing  else. 
For  the  ownership  of  these  supplies  two  great  Interests,  one  British,  the  other 
American,  have  been  contending,  and  out  of  their  titanic  struggles  all  of  these  disasters 
have  come  upon  Mexico  and  all  of  £hese  anxieties  upon  us. 

Not  a  revolution,  not  a  battle,  not  a  cruel  execution,  not  a  gang  of  bandits,  not  one 
phase  of  the  anarchy  that  has  ruled  Mexico  for  six  years,  has  had  any  other  source. 
Without  it  Madero  would  not  have  been  murdered  nor  Columbus  attacked. 
Yet  these  oil  supplies — did  any  corporation  put  them  into  the  ground? 
How  can  they  be  owned  by  any  one  set  of  men,  since  so  clearly  they  are  the  gift 
of  God  for  all? 

It  is  for  this  monstrous  perversion,  this  thing  we  call  the  private  ownership  of  nat- 
ural resources,  that  we  have  war  and  make  it.  For  this  we  shed  blood,  attack  towns, 
kill  their  inhabitants  and  shackle  ourselves  and  other  generations  with  debt  burdens. 

Inconceivable  and  horrible  is  the  price  we  pay  for  it,  and  when  we  have  paid, 
what  have  we  to  show  for  our  paying? 

Wisdom  from  the  Fountain  Head. 

THAT  celebrated  body  of  experts  in  fiddle-faddle,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
has  been  setting  its  desiccated  wits  to  the  task  of  "investigating"  the  cause  of 
the  increased  cost  of  gasoline,  and  has  made  discoveries  of  moment  in  its  own 
peculiar  field. 

It  has  learned  what  was  the  price  of  gasoline  a  year  ago  and  what  it  is  now. 
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Also,  what  is  the  wholesale  price  at  the  refineries  and  what  is  the  retail  price  at 
the  stores. 

Grand  work.  But  what  is  the  reason  the  price  jumped  70  per  cent,  in  six  months 
with  no  notable  decrease  in  supply  and  no  notable  increase  of  demand? 

At  this  the  Commission  shakes  its  solemn  old  head  and  betakes  itself  once  more  to 
fiddle-faddle,  leaving  the  plundered  public  to  conclude  that  the  reason  why  gasoline 
has  gone  up  is  the  same  reason  why  the  hyena  laughs. 

Once  more  we  hail  thee,  blessed,  blessed  Regulation !  How  precious  are  thy 
triumphs !  Ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  each  is  the  cost  of  these  dodos,  and  considering 
how  they  "regulate"  and  fiddle-faddle  and  potter  and  tell  us  pretty  nearly  any  old 
thing  except  what  we  want  to  know,  they  must  seem  dirt  cheap  at  the  prke. 


Law  and  Order. 

WHEN  Senator  Ashurst  called  the  attention  of  Secretary  of  War  Baker  to  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  statutes  governing  rifle  clubs  the  Secretary 
responded  that  he  had  concluded  to  suspend  that  law. 
Allowance,  of  course,'  must  always  be  made  for  a  new  man's  unfamiliarity  with 
the  duties  of  an  office  into  which  he  has  been  thrust  of  a  sudden,  but  it  seems  necessary 
to  remind  Mr.  Baker  that  in  this  country  laws- are  not  abolished  nor  suspended  at  the 
whim  of  a  cabinet  officer. 

It  is  a  very  strange  fact,  but  undeniable,  that  in  our  public  affairs  it  is  always  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  high-brow  contingent  that  needs  this  reminder. 
How  do  you  account  for  that? 


But  Not  Fitted  to  Vote,  of  Course. 

FOR  undaunted  courage,  for  steadfast  perseverance,  for  skill  and  unshakable  good 
nature,  you've  got  to  hand  the  ornaments  to  the  women  here  at  Washington  that 
are  fighting  for  the  submission  of  the  Anthony  suffrage  amendment. 
Time  after  time  they  have  been  promised  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  a  fair 
show  for  their  cause  and  time  after  time  some  gallant  and  highly  superior  man,  having 
pledged  himself  to  vote  for  a  hearing  in  the  House,  has  fled  from  town  over  night,  or 
developed  chilblains  in  his  feet,  or  learned  that  his  grandmother  was  dead. 

Undismayed,  the  women  have  returned  steadily  to  their  task,  secured  once  more 
the  pledges  they  needed  and  once  more  been  double-crossed  by  these  artists  in  juggling 
and  flimflam. 

A  secret  pact  had  been  made  between  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  that  neither 
woman  suffrage  nor  prohibition  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  a  vote  in  the  House  until 
after  election.  But  not  one  of  the  double-crossers  would  have  the  decency  to  admit 
this  to  the  women. 


A  Catalogue  of  Congressional  Misdeeds. 

THERE  is  in  Washington  a  group  of  earnest  young  men,  mostly  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, that  are  not  content  to  accept  with  what  Sam  Adams  calls  "our 
cynical  tolerance"  that  flood  of  rotten  legislation  to  which  I  called  attention 
last  month. 

This  group  has  issued  to  the  public  a  circular  seeking  to  arouse  enough  resentment 
to  block  some  of  these  dirty  schemes.  In  each  case  the  circular  gives  the  authority 
from  which  full  information  can  be  obtained  about  the  pending  grab.    Like  this: 


Shields'  Water  Power  Bill — "a  bold  steal."  Information  from  the  National  Conservation  Association, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Madden  Amendment  Scheme  to  Cripple  Parcel  Post.  Information  from  Congressman  D.  J.  Lewis, 
Washington.  '         ,  , 

Hollis  Rural  Credit  Fraud.    Information  from  Congressman  C.  A.  Lindbergh  . 

Plan  to  strangle  the  Child  Labor  Bill  in  the  Senate.  Information  from  A.  J.  McKelway,  Bond  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C.  T  ,.       T  TT     .        Cl  . 

The  holding  up  of  the  Convict  Labor  Bill.  Information  from  Julian  Leavitt,  4200  Harrison  btreet, 
N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


ffiS  THINGS  AS  THEY  ARE  S7_S 

The  holding  up  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill.     Information  from  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  131  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 

Nullification  of  the  Seamen's  Act.    Information  from  Andrew  Furuseth,  National  Hotel,  Washington, 
I    D.  C. 


Every  citizen  that  does  not  believe  in  giving  up  Congress  to  the  utter  dominion  of 
the  Interests  that  now  influence  it  should  act  on  these  suggestions. 

Let  your  Congressman  know  what  you  think  about  these  frauds.  He's  your  hired 
man  and  exists  at  Washington  to  do  what  you  tell  him  to  do. 


Making  Business  Good — For  the  Press. 

CONGRESS  may  cost  this  nation  a  lot,  but  when  we  think  of  what  it  does  for 
Our  Newspapers  the  price  seems  none  too  high. 
For  instance,  the  introduction  of  Congressman  Lewis's  bill  for  the  govern- 
ment ownership  of  telegraphs  and  telephones  has  produced  a  vast  crop  of  newspaper 
advertising,  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  every  time  there  is  a  chance 
that  the  bill  may  be  discussed  out  comes  another  wad — all  from  the  threatened  tele- 
phone monopoly. 

Senator  Tillman's  bill  for  a  government  armor-plate  factory  was  good  for  a  quar- 
ter-page advertisement  in  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  East,  the  armor-plate  trust 
coming  across  liberally. 

Will  any  more  telephones  be  rented  or  any  more  armor  plate  be  solo!  because  of 
these  advertisements? 

Not  one  cent's  worth. 

But  in  both  cases  imperiled  Privilege  wanted  to  get  the  newspapers  on  its  side  and 
knew  that  the  way  to  get  them  led  through  the  advertising  window  in  the  business 
office. 

The  promised  strike  of  the  railroad  men  has  already  been  worth  millions  to  the 
advertising  accounts  of  the  American  newspapers.  A  mere  threat  to  compel  the 
Chicago  street  railroads  to  run  something  like  enough  cars  was  worth  a  quarter  of  a 
page  every  day  for  a  week  in  every  Chicago  newspaper.  We  printed  two  months  ago 
in  this  department  a  letter  that  showed  how,  with  liberal  advertising,  the  anthracite  coal 
mine  owners  expected  to  line  up  the  newspapers  against  the  complaining  miners. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  and  thousands  like  them,  some  newspaper  publishers  still 
have  the  impudence  to  assert  that  newspapers  have  some  measure  of  independence  of 
their  advertisers. 

If  this  be  so,  the  ablest  business  men  in  the  country  are  a  lot  of  idiots.  They  are 
pouring  out  millions  for  newspaper  advertising  for  no  purpose  but  to  control  news- 
paper opinion  and  every  one  of  them  is  satisfied  he  is  getting  what  he  is  paying  for. 


Wliat  Congress  Did  Last  Montk — Also  ^Vkom 


Senate 

PASSED,  amid  such  floods  of  hot  air  and  unregarded  eloquence  as  constitute 
an  admittedly  serious  problem,  these  measures : 

LaFollette  resolution,  declaring  Villa  expedition  to  Mexico  strictly  punitive  and  not  aimed  at  Mexican 
sovereignty. 

Government  armor  plate  factory  bill,  58  to  23,  after  the  troglodytes  had  made  every  effort  to  ham- 
String  it.    That  night  every  cave  in  Senator  Gallinger's  Prehistoric  Village  hung  out  mourning. 

Urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  $3,500,000,  with  amendments,  insuring  a  row  with  the  House. 
Works'  resolution  about  the  undefended  state  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Indian  appropriation  bill,  $13,000,000 — $3,000,000  of  needless^  items  having  been  added  by  the  Senate. 

Emergency  appropriation,  $8,611,582,  being  the  Villa  expedition  bill,  to  date. 

Resolution  directing  the  Attorney-General  to  investigate  gasoline.    Every  one  is  doing  it  now. 

Adding  five  National  Guard  officers  to  the  army  general  staff.    This  makes  the  regulars  tired. 

Legislative,  executive  and  judicial  appropriation  bill,  $38,000,000,  with  no  change  in  the  mileage  grab. 

Kenyon  resolution,  asking  Attorney-General  about  Standard  Oil  Company  since  famous  "dissolution." 
Attorney-General  refused  to  come  across  about  it. 

House  sugar  duty  extension  bill,  but  continuing  duties  only  to  May  1,  1921,  but  subsequently  receded 
and  let  the  House  have  its  way.     Joy  in  the  sugar  camp. 

Lodge  resolution,  asking  for  suppressed  report  of  the  General  Board  of  19 14,  showing  feebleness  of 
the  navy. 
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Plan  to  establish  government  nitrate  factories.    More  wails  from  the  caves. 
p   Resolution  to  try  to  jolt  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  out  of  its  trance  and  induce  it  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  sisal  combination. 

Martine  resolution,  declaring  the  Standard  Oil  to  be  in  monopolistic  control  of  gasoline.    Alas  and 

alas!    Where  are  these  demagogic  tendencies  to  stop? 

Doubling  number  of  West  Point  cadets.  / 

Army  reorganization,  increasing  regular  army  to  250,000,  with  1,000,000  reserves,  thus  going  far 
beyond  the  House. 

Defeated: 

Increase  of  duties  on  dyes. 

Increase  of  duties  on  lemons  and  grape  fruit. 

Increase  of  coast  artillery. 


House 

Passed  these  measures: 

Hay  army  reorganization,  increasing  regular  army  to  140,000.    This  is  a  chump  measure. 

Government  nitrate  plant  amendment. 
The  Villa  expedition  bill,  $8,611,582. 

Conference  report^  on  urgent  deficiency  appropriation,  $3,400,000. 

Immigration  bill,  including  literacy  test,  by  a  majority  so  large  that  veto  will  be  useless. 
Bill  doubling  the  number  of  cadets  at  West  Point. 

River  and  harbor  pork  bill,  resolutely  rejecting  every  amendment  to  take  some  of  the  stink  out  of  it 
A  regular,  old-fashioned  grab.    Vote,  210  to  133. 

Authorizing  government  to  accept  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
_  Had  not  a  moment  of  time  to  consider  increased  cost  of  living,  but  passed  a  bill  incorporating  the 
national  academy  of  "immortals"  or  high-brow  literary  geniuses  approved  by  Harvard  University.  This 
ought  to  spread  the  light  of  cheer  everywhere. 

Also,  the  bill  to  increase  to  nine  the  number  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Think  of  this  and 
be  glad. 

At  last  agreed  to  allow  the  report  of  the  Federal  Industrial  Relations  Commission  be  printed,  against 
the  opposition  of  every   Silurian.     But  the   Senate  can  kill  it  and  save  some  of  our  Best  Families. 

Defeated: 

Increase  of  regular  army  to  220,000  men,  140,000  being  the  House's  magic  number. 
Senate  changes  on  sugar  duty  extension  bill.    Try  some  of  this  on  your  grocery  bill. 


Signs 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Our  Best  Minds,  the  specter  of  Public  Ownership  con- 
tinues to  lift  its  horrid  head  in  our  midst.  Bills  for  government  armor  plants  and  gov- 
ernment nitrate  plants  have  passed,  and  hardly  a  day  goes  by  in  which  some  low,  com- 
mon person  does  not  bring  in  a  bill  for  government  ownership  of  oil  wells,  refineries, 
railroads,  telegraphs,  or  some  other  public  necessity  hitherto  possessed  by  our  business 
nobility.    These  are,  indeed,  the  melancholy  days. 

The  House  had  much  time  to  waste  this  month  on  assorted  topics  of  no  moment, 
but  a  House  committee  refused  to  waste  any  time  on  the  preposterous  claims  of  Old 
Doc  Cook.  This  sign  is  important.  It  shows  that  even  the  House  draws  the  line 
somewhere. 

There  are  seven  investigations  now  ordered  or  under  way  as  to  the  increased  price 
of  gasoline.  Meantime  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  has  declared  a  dividend 
of  100  per  cent.  Still  there  are  mutts  in  Congress  that  think  there  is  something  left 
to  investigate  after  that.  Congress  has  a  specialty  in  that  kind  of  mutt,  but  the  nation 
needn't  be  proud  of  it. 

Reading  over  the  River  and  Harbor  grab  was  like  reading  a  catalogue  of  the 
familiar  objects  of  childhood.  Every  historic  piece  of  pork  that  investigation  has 
made  infamous  and  odorous  was  there,  as  usual.  Big  Sunflower  and  Brazos  and  Trinity 
and  Aquokemoke  Creek  and  Aquidneck  Shoals  and  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  the 
Little  Sandy  River  and  the  Tombigbee  and  the  Withlacoochee  and  the  Caloosahatchee 
and  the  Chipola  and  all  the  rest,  coming  forward  without  blushing,  ardent  for  the  old 
flag  and  an  appropriation,  just  as  if  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  pork  and  grabs.  This 
sign  is  interesting  to  philosophers.  It  shows  again  that  nothing  on  earth  can  breed 
shame  in  a  pork-hunting  Congressman.    He  is  congenitally  incapable  of  the  sensation. 

There's  a  Congressman  that  wants  to  extend  the  franking  privilege  to  persons  that 
write  to  members.    His  case  should  be  assigned  to  the  Incurable  Ward. 
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Teaching  People  How  to  Eat 

for 

Health,  Strength  and  Efficiency 

By  ARTHUR  TRUE  BUSWELL,  M.  D. 


IF  YOU  have  ever  lived  on  a  farm  you  have 
heard  of  "balanced  rations"  and  what  re- 
markable results  they  have  accomplished 
when  fed  to  cattle  and  other  animals.  The 
United  States  Government  has  a  depart- 
ment devoted  to  teaching  farmers  how  to  feed  their 
stock  so  as  to  develop  it  to  the  highest  point  of 
health  and  efficiency. 
Yet  until  recently  I  have  never  heard  of 
-  "balanced  rations"  for  humans  or,  in  fact,  of 
any  serious  attempt  made  to  teach  people  what 
to  eat  and  what  not  to  eat.    I  was  therefore 
greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Corrective 
Eating  Society  of  Maywood,  New  Jersey.  It 
jseems  that  this  Society  is  dedicated  to  teaching 
(people  how  to  combine  and  proportion  food  for 
jgreater  health  and  efficiency  and  their  work  is 
meeting  with  success  so  great  that  it  almost 
jseems  too  good  to  be  true. 

Twenty  years  ago  Eugene  Christian  was  at 
death's  door.  For  years  he  had  suffered  the 
{agonies  of  acute  stomach  and  intestinal  trouble. 
"His  doctors — among  them  the  most  noted 
specialists  in  this  country — gave  him  up  to  die. 
He  was  educated  for  a  doctor,  but  got  no  re- 
lief from  his  brother  physicians,  so  as  a  last 
resort  he  commenced  to  study  the  food  ques- 
tion, especially  its  relation  to  the  human  sys- 
tem, and  as  a  result  of  what  he  learned  he  suc- 
ceeded in  literally  eating  his  way  back  to  perfect 
health  without  drugs  or  medicines  of  any  kind — 
and  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 

To-day  Eugene  Christian  is  a  man  55  years 
young.    He   has   more   ginger,   more  vitality, 
and  physical  endurance  than  most  youngsters 
in  their  'teens.    He  literally  radiates  energy 
!  land  power. 

So  remarkable  was  his  recovery  that  Chris- 
tian  knew  he  had   discovered   a  great  truth 
which  fully  developed  would  result  in  a  new 
*<  science — the  science  of  Correct  Eating. 

From  that  day  to  this  he  has  devoted  his 
life  to  telling  others  of  the  power  of  Correct 
Eating.  From  his  research  work  he  became 
convinced  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  ills  of  mankind 
originate  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  He 
found  that  these  ills  responded  to  corrective 


eating.  Since  then  he  has  told  23,000  people 
how  to  eat,  what  to  eat  and  what  not  to  eat 
with  the  result  that  almost  invariably  they 
were  brought  back  to  a  type  of  health  that 
they  never  dreamed  they  could  reach. 

Though  he  had  treated  so  many  thousands 
of  people  personally,  Christian  says  he  felt 
hampered.  He  wanted  to  tell  millions  instead 
of  thousands.  So  he  founded  the  Corrective 
Eating  Society  with  this  object  in  view. 

Now  the  Society  is  teaching  us  that  the  rea- 
son most  people  are  below  par  physically  and 
mentally  most  of  the  time — the  reason  that 
business  men  break  down  at  middle  age — and 
the  reason  that  the  average  life  of  man  is  only 
39  years,  is  simply  because  we  don't  know  how 
to  properly  select  and  combine  our  foods. 

Very  often  good  foods,  when  eaten  in  com- 
bination with  other  good  foods,  create  a  chem- 
ical action  in  the  digestive  tract  and  are  con- 
verted into  dangerous  toxic  poisons,  which  are 
responsible  for  nearly  all  sickness.  In  other 
words,  good  foods  wrongly  combined  will  cause 
acidity,  fermentation,  gas,  constipation  and 
numerous  sympathetic  ills  leading  to  most 
serious  consequences. 

These  truths  have  been  strongly  brought  out 
by  Professor  Metchnikoff  in  his  treatise  on  the 
"Prolongation  of  Life"  and  by  many  other 
modern  scientists.  But  most  efforts  in  the 
past  have  been  designed  solely  to  remove  the 
effect,  by  cleansing  out  the  system  and  removing 
the  poisons  after  they  had  formed,  wholly  dis- 
regarding the  cause. 

The  Corrective  Eating  Society,  however,  has 
gone  a  step  further.  Instead  of  waiting  until 
the  poisons  accumulate,  they  tell  you  how  to 
prevent  them.  They  have  shown  that  just  as 
some  combinations  of  food  produce  slow  con- 
suming poisons  that  wreck  the  system,  other 
combinations  of  food  taken  in  the  right  pro- 
portions become  the  greatest  tonics  for  health, 
efficiency  and  long  life  ever  discovered.  And 
a  wonderful  feature  of  their  method  is  that 
results  come  practically  with  the  very  first  meal. 

As  Christian  explains,  in  no  case  are  pat- 
ented or  proprietary  foods  prescribed.    All  of 
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the  foods  may  be  obtained  from  your  garden, 
at  your  local  stores  or  in  any  restaurant.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  upset  your  table  to  follow 
his  suggestions — neither  is  it  necessary  to  eat 
things  you  don't  enjoy  or  to  which  you  are  not 
accustomed.  Everything  is  so  simple  that  one 
marvels  at  the  results. 

In  order  to  help  as  many  people  as  possible, 
not  only  those  who  are  ailing  but  those  who 
want  to  maintain  their  health,  the  Corrective 
Eating  Society  has  prepared  a  book  based  upon 
Eugene  Christian's  20  years'  experience.  This 
book,  Corrective  Eating  in  24  Lessons,  is  being 
offered  for  free  examination  to  those  who  are 
interested.  This  work  was  written  expressly 
for  the  layman.  Technical  terms  have  been 
avoided  and  every  point  is  explained  so  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  misunderstanding. 
Reasons  are  given  for  every  recommendation,  and 
every  statement  is  based  upon  actual  results 
secured  in  the  author's  many  years  of  practice. 

j  But  the  lessons  do  not  merely  tell  you  why 
you  should  eat  correctly  and  what  the  results 
will  be,  they  also  give  actual  menus  for  break- 
fast, luncheon  and  dinner,  curative  as  well  as 
corrective,  covering  every  condition  of  health 
and  sickness  for  all  ages  from  infancy  to  old 
age,  and  covering  all  occupations,  climates  and 
seasons. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  menus  has  been 
employed  for  its  purpose  of  increasing  effi- 
ciency and  restoring  health  not  merely  once 
but  many  times — so  that  every  vestige  of  ex- 
periment has  been  removed. 

Christian  says  that  every  thinking  man  or 
woman — young  or  old — well  or  sick — should 
know  the  science  of  correct  eating.  That  most 
people  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth  is  as 
true  as  gospel,  in  his  estimation.  Food  is  the 
fuel  of  the  human  system.  And  just  as  cer- 
tain fuels  will  produce  definite  results  when 
consumed  in  a  furnace,  so  will  certain  foods 
produce  the  desired  results  when  put  into  the 
human  furnace. 

Yet  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  has  any 
knowledge  of  food  as  fuel.  Some  of  the  com- 
binations we  eat  every  day  are  as  inefficient  and 
dangerous  as  soggy  wood,  wet  leaves,  mud,  saw- 
dust and  a  little  coal  would  be  for  a  furnace. 


No  wonder  man  is  only  50  per  cent,  efficient- 
no  wonder  the  average  life  is  only  39  years — no 
wonder  diseases  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys 
have  increased  103  per  cent,  within  the  past  30 


years 


Yet  the  Corrective  Eating  Society  shows  how 
easy  and  simple  it  is  to  eat  your  way  back  to 
perfect  health  and  up  to  a  new  type  of  physical 
and  mental  power.  The  relationship  of  health 
to  material  success  is  so  close  that  the  result 
of  the  society's  teaching  is  a  form  of  personal 
efficiency  which  puts  people  head  and  shoulders 
above  their  less  fortunate  brothers.  Every- 
one knows  that  the  best  ideas,  plans  and  methods 
are  worked  out  when  you  are  brimful  of  vitality 
— when  you  feel  full  of  "ginger."  The  better 
you  feel — the  better  work  you  can  do.  I  under- 
stand that  The  Corrective  Eating  Society's 
lessons  have  times  without  number  been  the 
means  of  bringing  great  material  prosperity  to 
its  students  by  endowing  them  with  health  so 
perfect  that  work  seems  like  play. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  the  Book  of  24 
Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating  written  by  Eugene 
Christian  out  of  his  vast  experience,  simply 
write  The  Corrective  Eating  Society, 23 6 Hunter 
Avenue,  Maywood,  N.  J.,  and  they  will  mail  you 
a  set  for  examination. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enclose  any  money  with  your  request. 
Merely  write  and  ask  them  to  send  the  les- 
sons for  five  days'  free  examination  with  the 
understanding  that  you  will  either  return  the 
lessons  within  that  time  or  remit  #3,  the  small 
fee  asked. 

There  will  of  course  be  some  who  will  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  Corrective  Eating,  but  I  am 
certain  your  objections  will  be  quickly  removed 
once  you  examine  Christian's  course.  Anyway, 
you  are  obligating  yourself  in  no  way  by  ac-  ^ 
cepting  the  society's  generous  offer  which  en- 
ables you  to  investigate  its  wonderful  work  before 
you  pay  for  the  lessons.  If  the  more  than  300 
pages  contained  in  the  course  yield  but  one 
single  suggestion  that  will  bring  greater  health, 
you  will  get  many  times  the  cost  of  the  course 
back  in  personal  benefit — yet  hundreds  write  £ 
the  Society  that  they  find  vital  helpfulness  on 
every  page. 


/  suggest  that  you  clip  out  and  mail  the  following  form  instead  of  writing  a  letter,  as 
this  is  a  copy  of  the  official  blank  adopted  by  the  society  and  will  be  honored  at  once. 

CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY,  INC. 

236  Hunter  Ave.,  Maywood,  N.  J. 

You  may  send  me  prepaid  a  copy  of  Corrective  Eating  in  24  Lessons.    I  will  either  remail  these  to  I 
you  in  five  days  or  send  you  $3. 

Name   

Address  


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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"Your  Complexion  Stands  Inspection" 

— to  the  very  last  dance,  provided  you 
use  the  delightfully  fragrant  and  clinging 

Ingram's 

Face  Powder,  50c— 4  Shades 

It  prevents  that  drawn,  fagged  look  because  it  stays  on 
and  never  "streaks."  As  Mary  Fuller  says:  "At  5:30  I 
feel  35— but  after  I  'doll  up'  a  bit  with  a  dash  of  Ingram's 
i  Rouge  and  a  light  sprinkling  of  that  lovely 
F„er_  FacePowder.I  throw  off  ten  years,  at  least." 
Jir  Take  Advantage  of  This  Offer—  Send  us  6c 
in  stampa  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mail- 
ing, and  get  free  our  Guest  Room  Package 
containing  Ingram's  FacePowder  and  Rouge 
in  novel  purse  packets ,  and  Milkweed  Cream, 
Zodenta  Tooth  Powder,  and  Perfume  in 
Guest  Room  sizes.  Write 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  Company 

Makers  of  Milkweed  Cream 
Established  1885 
Windsor,  Ont,  74Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  U.S.A. 


An  Encyclopaedia 
^Outdoor  Sports 

'TELLS  everything  worth 
*■  while  pertaining  to  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  trapping,  camp- 
ing, and  woodcraft.  Contains 
valuable  information  about 
guns  and  rifles,  fishing  tackle, 
camp  outfits,  traps,  etc.  Best 
places  to  go  for  fish  and  game. 
132  pages  fully  illustrated, 
with  handsome  colored  cover. 

SPECIAL  OFFER ! 

We  will  send  you  copy  of  latest 
issue,  together  with  set  of  8 
—  hi   mi «  colored  outdoor  sport  pictures, 

lize  9  x  12,  for  your  den,  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps  or  coin. 

National  Sportsman,  215  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RIDE  a  RANGER 

bicycle  and  know  you  have  the  best.  Buy  a  machine 
you  can  prove  by  actual  test  before  acceptlng- 

DELIVERED  FREE  ON  APPROVAL  and  SO  days" 
trial.   No  expense  to  you  if  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it. 

LOW  FACTORY  COST,  great  improvements  and 
values  never  before  equalled  in  our  1916  models. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  our  big  catalog  showing  our  com- 
plete line  of  1916  bicycles, TIRES,  sundries  and  parts,  and 
learn  the  wonderful  low  prices  and  new  offers  and  terms 
we  will  give  you.   Do  not  buy  until  you  know  what  we 
do  for  you.    Write  a  poet  card  now. 
MEAD  CYCLE    CO.    DEPT.  F,  36,  CHICAGO 


BE  A  TRAVELING  SALESMAN 

lundreds  of  good  positions  now  open.  No  experience 
required  to  pet  one  of  them.  Write  today  for  list  of 
openings  offering  opportunities  to  earn  Big  Money  while  you 
learn  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  fire 
earning  $100  to  $500  amonth.  •  Address  nearest  office.  Dept.630. 
NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
^Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco 


"Dorft  tell  me 
you  never  had  a  chance! 

"Four  years  ago  you  and  I  worked  at  the 
same  bench.  I  realized  that  to  get  ahead  I 
needed  special  training,  and  decided  to  let  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  help  me. 
I  wanted  you  to  do  the  same,  but  you  said, 
'Aw,  forget  it!'  You  had  the  same  chance  I 
had,  but  you  turned  it  down.  No,  Jim,  you 
can't  expect  more  money  until  you've  trained 
yourself  to  handle  bigger  work.,, 


There  are  lots  of  "Jims"  in  the  world — in  stores, 
factories,  offices,  everywhere.  Are  you  one  of  them? 
Wake  up !  Every  time  you  see  an  I.  C.  S.  coupon  your 
chance  is  staring  you  in  the  face.  Don't  turn  it  down. 

Right  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  men  are 
preparing  themselves  for  bigger  jobs  and  better  pay 
through  I.  C.  S.  courses. 

You  can  join  them  and  get  in  line  for  promotion. 
Mark  and  mail  this  coupon,  and  find  out  how. 
I.  C.  S.,  Box  7253,  Scranton,  Pa. 


[—  —  —  —  —  —  TIAR    OUT    HEBE—   —        «  — —  — «  —  mm 

|  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  7253.  SCRANTON,  PA. 
I    Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  posi- 
•    tlon,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


|  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
I  Electric  Lighting 
I  Electric  Car  Running 
I  Electric  Wiring 

Telegraph  Expert 
1MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
[Mechanical  Draftsman 
j  Machine  Shop  Practice 
]Gas  Engineer 
JCIVIL  ENGINEER 
j  Surveying  and  Mapping 
|  MINE  FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEER 
J  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
]  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
I  Marine  Engineer 
I  ARCHITECT 

Contractor  and  Builder 
I  Architectural  Draftsman 
I  Concrete  Builder 
I  Structural  Engineer 
]  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
j  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
]  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 


]  SALESMANSHIP 

I  ADVERTISING  MAN 

J  Window  Trimmer 

jShow  Card  Writer 

I  RAILROADER 

I  ILLUSTRATOR 

I  DESIGNER 

I  BOOKKEEPER 

I  Stenographer  and  Typist 

j  Cert.  Public  Accountant 

I  Railway  Accountant 

i  Commercial  Law 

I  GOOD  ENGLISH 

I  Teacher 

I  Common  School  Subject* 
I  CIVIL  SERVICE 
(Railway  Mail  Clerk 
I  AGRICULTURE 
I  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt 
I  Navigator  □  Spanish 

Poultry  Raising  □  German 
I  AUTOMOBILES  □  French 
I  Auto  Repairing  LJI 


|  Name  _____ 

■  Occupation 

I  &  Employer. 

,  Street 

I  and  No.  


Lcity. 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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You  Take  No  Ri 


This  Razor  is 
GUARANTEED   FOR  LIFE  § 

This  Shumate  "Barber**  razor  is  so  good  that  we  dare  guarantee  it  to  you  for  life.  1 
Here's  the  reason — the  blade  is  made  from  Tungsten  Alloy  Steel,  which  takes  a  keener  edge  than  any  ordinary  1 
steel  can — and  it  holds  it.  You  can  use  it  for  years  without  honing.  The  secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  ours  1 
aloney  and  we  guard  it  jealously. 

Here's  our  unqualified  guarantee:    Buy  a  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  and  use  it — not  once,  but  as  long  as  § 
you  like.    If  you  say  after  an  exacting  trial  that  you  don't  like  it,  we'll  exchange  it  without  a  word. 

Sent  postpaid    ^  ^  QQ  In  remitting,  mention  your  dealer's  name,  and  a  chamois 

p«»  .      £^  lined,  rust-proof  case  will  be  included  with  your  razor. 

State  whether  you  want  light,  medium  or  heavy  blade.    Heavy  blade  for  very  strong  beards. 

|  OmpJfe^OOO^zors  daily  Shumate  Razor  Co.,   695  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.  | 

i1'1!;!:!!'.:1 ' ':'    :   1 1 1  :.i ..'  .; ;  "'.■;!;'■",' ;;:.! :, ; :. :. ;: ': '! i; :i  ri  i . i : : ! ; , : ; , : : ; ; ,  , : : .  .  ■   ;i.  -I'm,,:  Ml.  i  'm,n;i i M'Khi.mi  hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiih  imHQIHIIIIIimillRiM 


You  Should  Read  Our 
Concise,  Comprehensive 

Private  Lessons  in  the  Cultivation  oC 

SEX  FORCE 

This  wonderful  new  work  contains  very 
valuable  sex  secrets  that  the  world  has 
never  known,  but  which  should  be  known 
by  everyone. 

SEX  FORCE  is  the  most  vital  power  of 
attraction  between  the  sexes.  When  this 
force  i9  properly  controlled,  as  this  book  teaches,  it  makes  man  be- 
come noble,  virile  and  attractive  and  woman  beautiful,  sweet  and  lovable. 

The  only  work  published  that  gives  real,  authoritative  and  the  latest 
scientific  private  sex  advice  for  married  and  unmarried  men  and  women. 

Something  new  on  every  page.  Different  from  anything  else  ever 
published  on  this  subject. 

^PFPIAI  F«»  These  Remarkable  Private  InstroetUns— in  handsome 
cu  Vnr- cloth  bound  Book  form  (and  as  endorsed  by  U gheal 
a  Snort  1  lme  authorities;  Educators;  Clergymen;  Do-tors)  will  until 
present  supply  is  exhausted,  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid,  for  only  $1.10 
PQaiM  Special  Circular,  if  requested — but  to  be  sure  of  securing 
|"  1^  fc^  a  copy  of  this  Surprising  Volume,  send  remittance  of 
$1.10  at  once;  money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfied. 

Advanced  Thought  Pub  Co.,  Dept.    656  Federal  Life  Bldg.,  Chicago 


lured  People 


Any  appliance  is  a 
truss.   Ruptured  people  must' 
wearsome  kind  or  support.  Our  New 
Sponge  Rubber  Pad  (pat'd)  is  velvety,  soft  to 
the  skin,  pliable,  cannot  slip,  extremely  com-  ' 
fortable,  adapts  itself  to  ruptured  parts  with 
less  pressure,  is  sanitary,  long  lived.  Mas- 
sages and  strengthens  muscles,  allows  blood 
circulation  and  produces  many  cures. 

New  Scrotal  Pad  Needs  No  Leg  Strap 
Our  new  scrotal  pad  (pat'd)  holds  8  out  of  10  cases  of  hernia 
perfectly  without  strap  between  legs. 

f-AA  Camnlo  Pari  A  Sample  Akron  Sponge  Rubber  Truss  Pad 
r  fee  9  am  pie  rau  _(pafd)_will  be  sent  absolutely  FREE  upon 


52  Styles  of  Trusses 
25  Different  Pads 


request,  also  booklet 
dealer,  or  write  us. 

THE  AKRON  TRUSS  CO, 


•Relief  to  Truss  Users. '  *  It's  fuU  of  helps, 

Dept.  286  Akron,  Ohio 


—Awarded  the%* 
Grand  Prize  | 

The  Eureka  was  awarded  the  = 
Grand  Prize  the  highest  of  all  % 
awards  for  Electric  Vacuum  =  4 
Cleaners,  by  a  jury  of  electrical  =§ 
experts  at  the  Panama-Pacific  = 
International  Exposition,  San  Ij 
\  Francisco. 

|      For  deep  cleaning — easy  run-  ^ 
I  ning  —  mechanical  excellence — 
i    beauty  of  design,  the  Eureka  was  I 
declared  par  excellent — the  Best.  ■ 
The  wonder-working  Eureka  = 
is  a  veritable  dirt  eater — reaches  = 
all  the  nooks  and  corners,  breath-  M 
ing  in  the  germ  laden  dust  at  js 
every  turn.  If  there  is  no  vacuum  3 
cleaner  in  your  home,  you  should  =j 
investigate  the  Eureka  today. —  ^ 
At  your  nearest  dealers  or  write  =f 
us  for  details  and  beautiful  illus-  |1 
trated  booklet. 

TheEurekaisfullyGuaranteed.  == 


TO  DEALERS: 
A  few  select  localities  are 
still  open  to  dealers.  We 
invite  correspondence. 


EUREKA  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  patient  placing  himself  under  the  Kecley  Treatment  for 
liquor  or  drug  using,  loses  none  of  his  self-respect.  When 
he  leaves  he  feels  glad  that  he  came.    The  Keelcy  Treatment 
has  become  famous  because  it  is  a  rational  treatment,  administered 
by  registered,  trained  physicians. 

For  information  Write  to  following  Keeley  Institutes  : 


Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

799  Niagara  St.  Lexington,  Mass. 
Columbus,  Ohio.         Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky.  2400  W.  Pico  St. 

Dwight,  111.  Marion,  Ind. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.         Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
812  N.  Broad  St.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

4246  Fifth  Ave.  London,  England 

Plainfield,  Ind.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Portland,  Me.  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

1919  E.  31st  St. 


KeMey  Treatment 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Study  at  Home  — Get  Your  Degree  By  Mail 


■Become  a  lawyer  and  big-  success  awaits  you.  Leg-ally  trained  menj 
■win  high  positions  in  business  and  public  life.  Greater  opportune-* 
ties  now  than  ever  before.    Be  independent— be  a  leader,  earn 

$3,000  to  $ 1 0,000  Annually 

We  guide  you  Ftep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home  during-  spare 
time.  We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Money 
refunded  according-  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree 
of  LKB.  conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled. 
Low  cost — easy  terms.  Big-  Law  Library  and  modern  course  in 
Public  Speaking- free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guiile"  and  "  Evidence"  books  free.  Send  for  them— NOW. 
LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVFRSITY,  Dept.  662-F,  Chicago, 


Comfort  Moor  Closet 

Odorless  Sanitai^/  Germ-Proof 


Every  home  without  sewerage  needs 
one.  Put  a  Comfort  Toilet  in  your 
home,  a  guarantee  of  healthy,  sanitary 
conditions.  A  boon  to  sick  people.  Can 
be  placed  anywhere  in  the  house. 

Fly  Breeding  Privy 
Can  Be  Destroyed 

Help  swat  the  flies.  Have  modern  city 
conveniences.  Germ  -  life  killed  by 
chemicals  in  retort.  Emptied  once  a 
month — no  trouble.  Needs  no  other 
attention.  Boards  of  Health  endorse  it. 
Write  now  for  literature,  prices,  etc. 
Agents  Wanted  —  Exclusive  territory. 
Comfort  Chemical  Closet  Co. 


1926  Factories  Bldg., 


Sent  on 
Toledo,  Ohio  30  Days 


free  Trial 


Wanted:  An  Idea 

Who  can  think  of  some  simple  thing  to  patent  ?  Pro- 
tect your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write 
(or  "  Needed  Inventions "  and  list  of  Patent  Buyers. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  51,Washington,  D.C. 


ATENTS 

Write  for  List  of  Patent  Buyers  and  Inven- 
tions Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  inventions.   Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  rnri" 
as  to  Patentability.  Write  for  our  four  books  f  ||  r  P 
sent  free  upon  request.   Patents  Advertised  1  ■■■■■■ 

/ICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  761  Ninth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rock  Bottom  Prices 
Easy  Credit  Terms 

Our  import  prices  "di- 
rect from  the  mine9  to 
you"  cut  out  all  the 
wholesaler's  and  re- 
tailer's profits.  You 
get  the  benefit  of  this 
Baving  along  with  our 
liberal  credit  terms — 
eight  months  to  pay 
—and  you  wear  the 
Diamond  while  paying 
for  it.  Our  large  cata- 
log is  free,  write  for  it. 


DIAMONDS 
WIN  HEARTS" 
A  Diamond  is  the  ideal 
gift  for  a  loved  one,  it 
lasts  forever ,  and  every 
day  reminds  the  wear- 
er of  your  regard  and 
good  judgment. 


FREE  Examination 

You  don't  pay  one  cent  until  you 
see  and  examine  any  article  you  desire 
right  in  your  own  hands.  If  you  like  it  pay  for  it 
on  our  easy  credit  plan.  If  not  entirely  satisfied 
return  at  < 


GET  OUR  GREAT  116  PAGE 

CATALOG..  It  contains  over  2,000 
b  e  a  u  t  i  f  u  1  illustrations  of  Diamonds, 
Watches,  Solid  Gold  Jewelry,  Silverware, 
Novelties,  etc. — all  the  latest  and  most  up- 
to-date  designs  at  our  importer's  bargain  prices 
—and  easy  terms  of  payment.  Send  for  catalog 
today  before  you  forget.  IT  IS  FREE. 

lAETTIC*  The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

I U  ■     119  Dept.  A  945    108  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


J>ctd  Throw  Aw&y 
ybvr  Wort* "Tires 

You  cait  get  5,000  miles  MORE  service  out  of  them 

For  over  three  years  European  motorists  have  been 
getting  from  10,000  to  15,000  miles  out  of  their  tires  by 
"half-soling"  them  with  Steel  Studded  Treads. 

In  eight  months  20,000  American  motorists  have  fol- 
lowed their  example  and  are  saving  $50  to  $100  a  year 
in  their  tire  expense. 

We  Deliver  Free  g^S^a^S: 

press  and  allow  you  to  be  the  judge.  Durable  Treads 
double  the  life  of  your  tires  and  are  sold  under  a  signed 
guarantee  for  5,000  miles  without  puncture.  Ap- 
plied in  your  own  garage  in  thirty  minutes. 

pecial  Discount  S^erM^m 

shipment  direct  from  factory.    Don't  take  any 
more  chances  with  your  tires.  Mail  the  coupon  today  kl 
and  And  out  how  to  get  5,000  more  miles  out  of  them. 

MAIL  TODAY— SAVE  THE  DISCOUNT 

COLORADO  TIRE  &  LEATHER  CO. 

65o  Tread  Bldg:.,  Denver.  Colo. 

F56,  Transportation  Bldg:.,  Chicago 
720-566  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 
Gentlemen:— Pleasersend  me  without  obligation,  full  informa- 
tion, sample  and  guarantee. 

Name  ,  

Address  


My  Tire  Sizes  are . 

■hb  ma—m  m 
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SMITH  RfJ 


TYPEWRITER  SENSATION! 

Free  7Wa/ —  Use  as  You  Pay 

Send  Me  Only  $2.00  a  Month  Until  the  Low  Total 
Price  of  $34.15  is  Paid,  and  the  Machine  is  Yours. 

This  is  absolutely  the  most  generous  typewriter  offer  ever 
made.  Do  not  rent  a  machine  when  you  can  pay  $2.00 
a  month  and  own  one.   Think  of   it — Buying  a 
$100.00  Typewriter  for  $34.15.     Cash  price, 
$32.30.  Never  before  has  anything  like 
this  been  attempted. 

Standard 
Visible 

Perfect  machines,  Standard  Size,  Keyboard  of  Standard  Universal 
arrangement,  42  keys  writing  84  characters— universally  used  in  teach- 
ing the  touch  system.  The  entire  line  of  writingcompletely  visible  at 
all  times,  has  the  Decimal  tabulator,  the  two-color  ribbon,  with  auto- 
matic reverse,  the  back  spacer,  ball  bearing  carriage  action,  in  fact 
every  late  style  feature  and  modern  operating  convenience.  Comes  to 
you  with  everything  complete,  tools,  cover,  operating  book  and  in- 
structions, ribbon,  practice  paper— nothing  extra  to  buy.  You  cannot 
Imagine  the  perfection  off  this  beautiful  typewriter  until  you 
have  seen  It.  I  have  a  thousand  of  these  perfect  late  style 
Model  No.  4  typewriters  at  this  bargain  price,  and  each  pur- 
chaser fortunate  enough  to  secure  one  off  these  beautiful 
machines  must  try  It  out  in  home  or  office  before  deciding 
to  buy.  I  will  send  it  to  you  F.  O.  B.  Chicago  for  five  days'  free  trial. 
It  will  sell  itself,  but  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  this  is  the  greatest 
typewriter  bargain  you  ever  saw,  you  can  return  it  at  my  expense. 
You  won't  want  to  return  it  after  you  try  it— you  cannot  equal  this 
wonderful  value  anywhere. 

You  Take  No  Risk- 
Put  In  Your  Order  Now 

When  the  typewriter  arrives  deposit  with  the  express  agent  $6.15  and 
take  the  machine  for  five  days'  trial.  If  you  are  convinced  that  it  ia 
the  best  typewriter  you  ever  saw  keep  it  and  send  me  $2.00  a  month 
until  my  bargain  price  of  $34.15  is  paid.  If  you  don't  want  it,  return  it 
to  the  express  agent,  receive  your  $6.15  and  return  the  machine  to  me. 
I  will  pay  the  return  express  charges.  This  machine  is  guaranteed 
just  as  if  you  paid  $100.00  for  it.  It  is  standard.  Thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  people  own  and  use  these  typewriters  and  think  them  the  best 
ever  manufactured. 

The  supply  at  this  price  is  very  limited,  the  price  will  probably 
be  raised  when  my  next  advertisement  appears,  so  don't  delay. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  today— mail  to  me— the  typewriter  will  be 
shipped  promptly.  There  is  no  red  tape.  I  employ  no  solicitors- 
no  collectors— no  chattel  mortgage.  It  is  simply  understood  that  I 
retain  title  to  the  machine  until  the  full  $34.15  is  paid.  You  cannot 
lose.  It  is  the  greatest  typewriter  opportunity  you  will  ever  have.  Do 
not  send  me  one  cent.  Get.this  coupon  in  the  mails  today— sure. 

HARRY  A.  SMITH,  906-231  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 

 mmt  Tear  Out-Mail  Today**** ********* a... . 

H.  A.  SMITH,  Room  906-231  No  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Ship  me  your  Model  No.  4  typewriter  F.  O.  B.  Chicago,  as  described 
in  this  advertisement.  I  will  pay  you  the  $28.00  balance  of  the  SPE- 
CIAL $34.15  purchase  price,  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  month.  The  title 
to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for.  It  is  understood  that  I  have  five 
days  in  which  to  examine  and  try  the  typewriter.  If  I  choose  not  to 
keep  it  I  will  carefully  repack  it  and  return  it  to  the  express  agent. 
It  is  understood  that  you  give  the  standard  guarantee. 


Name. 


Two  Floors — Agents' 
Sample  Rooms 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 


For  Your  Vacation 


go  to 


BERMUDA 

Delightful  Ocean  Voyage 
Two  Days  Each  Way 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing,  Cycling,  Fishing 

Temperature  Cooler  than  middle 
Atlantic    Coast  Resorts 

Twin  Screw 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

SAILS  ALTERNATE  WEDNESDAYS 
AND  SATURDAYS 


WEST  INDIES 

New  S.  S.  "GUIANA"  and  other  steamers  fortnightly  for 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadaloupe, 
Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes  and  Demerara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 
Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,  New  York 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  245  Broadway,  New  York 
Or  Any  Ticket  Agent 


cMeet  SVle 
at  the 

Tuller 


For  Value, 
Service, 
Home 
Comforts 


NEW 


HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.    Take  Woodward  car, 
get  off  at  Adams  Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $2.50.  Up  Double 
200      "  "         "      2.00     "        3.00  " 

100      "  "         "       2.50     "        4.00  " 

100      "  "         "3.00  to  5.00"        4.50  " 

TOTAL,  600  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 
All    Absolutely  Quiet 


New  Unique  Cafes  and 
Cabaret  Excellente 
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Llando  Del  Rio  Co-operative  Community 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Los  Angeles  Colony  was  founded  by  Job 
Harriman  two  years  ago.  It  has  made  a  wonderful 
demonstration  of  success  and  proven  the  power  of 
co-operation.  We  are  growing  in  numerical  and 
financial  strength  every  day.  The  Llando  del  Rio 
Company  of  Nevada,  formerly  operated  as  the 
Nevada  Colony  Corporation.  It  has  no  connection 
with  any  colony  excepting  that  locating  in  South- 
ern California. 

Are  you  tired  of  the  struggle  in  the  turmoil  of 
the  cut-throat,  competitive  system  ?  Do  you  want 
to  join  the  thousands  of  your  comrades  who  are 
heading  towards  this  colony  which  has  made  such 
a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  power  of  co- 
operation ?  If  you  do,  write  today  for  full  informa- 
tion and  application  blank.  This  may  mean  the 
opening  of  the  Gateway  to  your  freedom.  Address, 

Llando  Del  Rio  Company  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nevada 


In  your  own  home,  during  the 
evenings  of  just  one  week 
you  can  learn  the  famous 


E^^^  .  PA  R  A  GO  N 

Shorthand 


7 

Wonderfully  easy  to  read.    Writers  in  service  of  U.  S. 

Government  and  offices  of  largest  corporations.  System 
^^^^^k      already  adopted  by  number  of  cities  for  High  Schools, 
MM    Write  now  for  full  proof. 
Paragon  Institute,  186  Coliseum  St.,  New  Orleans.  La- 


Stop  Forgetting! 


2p    Good  memory  is  absolutely  essential  to  success, 
for  memory  is  power. 

|^  ^    The  Dickson  Method 

^^jmakes  you  "Forget  Proof,"  develops  concentra- 
tlon,  will,  self-confidence,  quick  thought,  readyspeech. 
Will  Increase  your  earning  capacity.  Write  today  for 
my  free  book,  "How  to  Remember" — faces,  names,  studies, 
also  my  FREE  unique  copyrighted  Memory  Test.  Address 
Dickson  Memory    School,  970   Hearst    Building,  Chicago 


Yes,  There  is  a  Way 
To  Stop  the  Spread 
of  That  Bald  Spot 


i  Hair  growers  and  tonics  hold  little  hope  for  the  baldheaded 
';cause  most  of  them  contain  alcohol,  and  alcohol  tends  to 
l  ake  the  scalp  dry  and  hard,  just  the  opposite  of  what  it 

lould  be  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  hair.  Massaging  the 
(  alp,  keeping  it  free  from  dandruff  and  causing  the  blood  to 
jrculate  freely,  will  do  more  to  preserve  one's  hair  in  a  healthy 
(mdition  than  anything  else.    Common  sense,  observation 

id  experience  will  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
1  Massaging  the  scalp  with  Eu-Kalon,  a  scalp  massage  cream, 
till  positively  stop  on-coming  baldness  if  it  is  the  result  of 
real  conditions  of  the  scalp  and  in  many  cases  if  it  is  traceable 
|>  constitutional  weakness.  Eu-Kalon  contains  antiseptics 
fiat  purify  the  scalp  structure  and  destroy  the  dandruff  germ. 
;  It  is  the  dandruff  germ  which  attacks  the  sebaceous  gland, 
»mts  off  the  natural  oil,  and  makes  the  scalp  dry,  hard  and 
i  iff,  covered  with  scales  or  scurf  that  literally  choke  the  hair, 
lu-Kalon  also  contains  an  oil  that  keeps  the  scalp  moist, 
fiant  and  soft,  in  the  only  condition  possible  for  hair  to 
j-ow.  A  Eu-Kalon  scalp  massage  leaves  the  scalp  clean  and 
{freshed  and  the  hair  soft,  glossy  and  well  nourished.  You 

m  buy  Eu-Kalon  of  most  any  druggist,  or  send  $1.00  for  a 

ibe,  enough  for  10  treatments  or  more. 

RUSSELL  PHARMACAL  CO. 

H43  Fargo  Avenue,      :s      ::      ::      Chicago,  Illinois 


O 


Read 


What 
Dr.  Upham 
Says  of  the  ^ 

191 6  Acousticon 

t .  W.  C.  Upham,  M.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  writes  us— 
"Where  I  could  not  possibly  hear  a  word  of  conversation, 
with  the  ACOUSTICON  I  hear  distinctly.  No  person  who  is  hard  of 
hearing  should  fail  to  get  this  Instrument  if  possible  to  obtain  it. ' ' 
The  unstinted  praise  of  250,000  satisfied  customers  and  many 
letters  like  the  above  from  eminent;  physicians  lead  us  to  urge 
you  and  every  deaf  person,  entirely  at  our  risk,  without  a  penny 
of  expense,  to  give  the  1916  ACOUSTICON  a  thorough  trial  in 
your  own  home,  absolutely  and  entirely 


No 

Deposit 


No 

Expense 


All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  saying  that  you  are  deaf  and 
will  try  the  ACOUSTICON.  The  trial  will  not  cost  you  one 
cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery  charges. 

WARNINHI  There  is  no  good  reason  why  everyone  should 
WMKriiriU  I  not  make  as  liberal  a  trial  offer  as  we  do,  so 
~ ~ "™~"— "  do  not  send  money  for  any  instrument  for  the 
deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 

The  ACOUSTICON  hag  improvements  and  patented  fea- 
tures which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no  matter  what  you  have 
tried  in  the  past,  send  for  your  free  trial  of  the  ACOUSTICON 
today  and  convince  yourself— you  alone  to  decide.  Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,  1315  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York 

Toronto,  Ont.  Office,  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


You  Can  Earn 

NEW  MACHINE 


Makes  big  profit  right 
at  the  start.  Many  doing  $3,000  a 
year  and  better.  You  can  too. 
You  need  no  experience.  We 
teach  you  FREE  in  one  simple 
lesson.  Start  right  at  home.  Anywhere,  every- 
where  there's  plenty  of  money  and  big  cash  profits 
waiting  for  ambitious  men. 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  business  of  your  own.  Requires  little  capital  and 
grows  fast  into  a  real  factory — a  real  manufacturer. 
Open  a  Tire  Repair  Shop  with  Haywood  Equip- 
ment.   Let  the  money  roll  in.  Auto  tires  need 
mending  constantly.   There  is  your  profit.  Owners 
eager  to  give  you  their  business.  It  means  a  saving 

  of  money  to  them,  and  big  cash  re- 

§  "»j  turns  for  you. 

A  Wtm      JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON 

,1f  "#  For  This  FREE  Book 

r/    '  A  valuable  guide  to  riches  mmmmmmm^ 

i    J  and  wealth.   It  gives  the  m 

kVj  complete  details.  How  to  f  HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 

»  start.  How  to  succeed,    f      EQUIPMENT  CO. 

\  Tells  all  about  your    +  n^'^i  a,,^ 

W  L   I  opportunity.  Shows    f     793  Capitol  Ave. 

how  easy  the  work  can  #      Indianapolis,  Ind. 
be  done.   Shows  the  big  profit  in   #  Gentlemen- 
this  new  field.   Write  for  it  today.    #      Please  send  me  your 
At^S,*  card  WlH     °*    G  fc  y  W  J*    book  as  you  promised  to 
X  KEHi  copy.  #  do.  This  of  course  does  not 

f  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

rName  ..... 

f  Address  ...........  ... 


HAYWOOD  TIRE  AND 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

798  CAPITOL  AVE.  < 
INDIANAPOLIS,      INDIANA,  / 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Imported 

Drawing  Instruments 

Free!! 

V/ ES,  I  will  give  you  this  exquisite  set 
*■  of  imported  drawing  instruments  abso- 
lutely free  and  I  will  give  you  a  20x25  inch  drawing 
board,  a  24-inch  T  square,  a  12-inch  rule,  a  supply  of 
drawing  paper,  2  triangles  and  a  French  curve,  pencils, 
erasers,  thumb  tacks,  etc.  The  instruments  come  in  a 
superb  plush  lined  leather  case— they  are  genuine  work- 
ing instruments  and  I  don't  think  you  could  duplicate 
this  outfit  for  less  than  $15.  But  I  give  it  away  abso- 
lutely free  to  the  men  who  get  my  personal  instruction. 

Be  a  Draftsman! 

Draw  $125  to  $175  Per  Month 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  skilled  drafts- 
men. Companies  are  issuing  calls  every  day  for  men 
to  fill  positions  paying  from  $125.00  to$l75.00  per  month. 
I  will  give  you  just  the  training  you  need  to  hold  one 
of  these  big  jobs— right  in  your  own  home.  Write  now. 

Chief  Draftsman 

Will  Instruct  You  Personally 

I  am  Chief  Draftsman  of  a  large  and  well  known 
firm.   I  have  been  doing' the  highest  paying  expert 


drafting  work  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  I  know 
just  the  kind  of  training 
that  is  demanded  from 
men  who  get  the  big  sal- 
aries.  During  my  spare 
time  I  will  train  a  few 
ambitious  men  to  hold  big 
jobs,  while  they  remain 
in  then1  own  homes.  You 
will  get  actual  work  to 
do  —  practical  instruction 
until  you  consider  your- 
self competent  re- 
gardless of  how 
long  it  takes.  Write     f  £*\%it%9 
today  — now— act    J>  Xsulfzl 

at  once.  f   Draftsman  Dobe 


Pay  As 
You  Wish 

I  want  ambi- 
t i o u s  men. 
Don't  worry 
about  the 
small  charge 
I  make  for  my 
instruction. 
Write  today. 


Send  the  Coupon  ^JffsF  f?"ipment  ?° 

for  Big  New  Book  Xw-ffV     Vr0?6"*0* m 

„     ,  ...  CT  .  jf     Without  any  obligations  on  me 


Send  this  coupon  or  a  1  et-  JT  whatsoever,  pie  ase  mail  your  book 
ter  or  a  post  card  and  ^  "Successful  Draftsmanship"  and 
get  my  new  book.  No  ♦  fun  particulars  of  your  liberal  "Per- 
obhgationa.Actnow .  sonai  instruction"  offer  to  a  few  stu- 
ri.i.fn^ftcmm  dents.   It  is  understood  that  I  am  obli- 

Chief  Draftsman  <r  gated  in  no  way  whatever. 

Dobe  f 

Engineer's  £ 
Equipment 

Co. .  Inc.    «T    Nam*  , 

D1V.AUJ6  & 
Chicago, 


Addreta  


Correct  Snglish 

Jfcow  to  use  it 

Josephine  Turck  Baker,  Editor 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

For  Progressive  Men  and  Women,  Business  and 
Professional;  Club-Women,  Teachers,  Students, 
Ministers,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Stenographers,  and  for 
all  who  wish  to  Speak  and  Write  Correct  English. 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  CONTENTS 
Your  Every-Day  Vocabulary: 

HOW  TO  ENLARGE  IT 

Words,  Their  Meanings  and  Their  Uses 

Pronunciations  with  Illustrative  Sentences 

Helps  For  Speakers 
Helps  For  Writers 
Helps  For  Teachers 

Business  English  For  The  Business  Man 
Correct  English  For  The  Beginner 
Correct  English  For  The  Advanced  Pupil 
Correct  English  For  The  Foreigner 
Suggestions  For  The  Teacher 
Correct  English  In  The  School 
Correct  English  In  The  Home 
Shall  And  Will:  How  to  use  them 
Should  And  Would:  How  to  use  them 

SAMPLE  COPY  10  CENTS 
Subscription  Price  $2  a  year      EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 

Please  mention  this  paper.    Josephine  Turck  Baker's  Standard 
Magazine  and  Books  are  recommended  by  this  paper. 


Manufacturers 
are  writing  for  patents  pro- 
cured through  me.  FREE:— 72- page  guide  book. 
"Successful  Patents";  "Stepping  Stones"  (containing 
hundreds  of  Inventions  wanted);  and  "Patent  Pro- 
motion," (tells  how  to  sell  your  rights;  chief  causes  of 
failure,  etc.)  Send  for  them.  Free  manufacturing 
facilities.    Advice  free. 

RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  132  Owen  Bldt.,Washington,  D.C. 


Will  You  Help? 


<J  We  want  someone  in  your  community 
to  act  as  our  regular  agent.  This 
will  mean  that  we  will  send  you  each 
month  a  small  quantity  of  advertising 
matter  to  be  given  out  or  posted  up. 

€J  If  you  will  act,  sign  your  name  and 
address  here.andmail  toPEARSON'S 
MAGAZINE. 

Name  

Address  

City   Slate  


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  aavtvt:se-s 
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Pearson  s  Magazine  Offers  You 

The  Best  Dictionary  in  the  World 


Full  Leather  Binding  stamped 
in  gold,  size  8  x  5!/L 

Contains  vocabulary  of 50,000 
terms — 3,878  more  than  any 
other  dictionary  —  contains 
1,000  illustrations. 

This  dictionary  is  not  for  sale.  It 

can  be  procured  only  with  subscriptions  to 
Pearson's  Magazine. 

For  $2.00  we  will  send  you  Pearson's  Maga- 
zine one  year  and  the  Comprehensive  Stand- 
ard Dictionary. 

We  will  give  you  the  dictionary  FREE  for  a 
club  of  three  subscriptions  at  one  dollar  each. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  THIS  DICTIONARY  BY  A  FEW  MINUTES  WORK. 


PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE 

425-35  EAST  24TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Socialized  Germany 

FREDERIC  C«  HOWE 

Commissioner  of  Immigration 

SOCIALIZED  GERMANY  is  a  portrayal  of  the  program  of  Bismarck  and  the 
present  Kaiser  which  is  called  State  Socialism. 
The  German  state  owns  the  railways,  waterways,  docks,  and  harbors.  It 
operates  great  agricultural  states  and  forests  as  well  as  coal  and  iron  mines, 
the  potash  and  many  other  undertakings.  Cities  own  the  public  service  corpora- 
tions; they  are  great  land  speculators;  they  build  houses,  and  engage  in  many  forms 
of  banking.  Cities  also  own  the  market  and  slaughter-houses;  they  operate  res- 
taurants and  derive  a  large  part  of  their  income  from  these  sources. 

But  state  socialism  is  a  far  bigger  programme  than  this.  It  includes  provision 
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labor  courts,  and  numerous  other  services  for  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes. 
The  book  describes  the  wonderful  sanitary  provisions,  as  well  as  the  technical,  ele- 
mentary, and  vocational  training  that  fits  every  child  for  a  trade.  The  life  of  the 
German  citizen  is  encompassed  by  the  state;  he  is  supervised  from  birth  to  old  age; 
and  while  he  does  not  participate  in  the  government  of  the  country,  he  is  served 
by  it,  and  trained  by  it,  and  cared  for  by  it  in  a  most  remarkable  way. 
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The  average  mind  resemblec 
a  scrap  pile. 
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Your 
Mind 
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a  Pile 


The  Dickson  Trained  mind 
is  as  well  ordered  as  a  cross- 
indexed  file. 


Is  your  mind  like  a  scrap  pile — heaped  up  with  a  lot  of  unrelated,  unclassified,  unindexed  facts  ?  When 
you  want  to  remember  a  name,  place  or  date,  must  you  grope  uncertainly  in  this  mixed-up  pile  seeking  in 
vain  to  locate  the  desired  information?  And  finally  in  embarrassment  give  it  up  ?  Summoned  on  any 
"occasion  to  give  facts  and  figures — does  your  mind  become  a  blank  ?  When  suddenly  called  upon  to  speak— 
do  you  seek  wildly  to  collect  your  thoughts — utter  a  few  commonplace  remarks — and  sit  down — humili- 
ated ?  Without  Memory  all  the  knowledge  in  the  world  becomes  worthless.  Stop  Forgetting  makes  your  mind 
a  file — not  a  pile. 

I  Can  Make  Your  Mind  as  Systematic 
and  Forget-Proof  as  a  Card  Index  File 

I  can  make  you  master  of  your  mind's  infinite  ramifications — instead  of  a  victim  of  its  dis- 
ordered details.  The  Dickson  Method  of  Memory  and  Mental  Training,  perfected  by  20  years' 
experience,  is  universally  recognized  as  the  most  thorough,  efficient,  practical,  simplest  and 
popular  system  of  its  kind  now  before  the  public.  Fully  endorsed  by  leading  educators  and 
men  of  the  day.  This  system  so  thoroughly  trains  the  memory  that  you  will  be  able  to  classify 
impressions,  ideas,  names,  facts  and  arguments  and  have  them  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
— at  any  time.  It  develops  concentration  and  mental  control — overcomes  self-consciousness 
— enables  you  to  think  on  your  feet  and  to  address  an  audience  intelligently  without  notes. 

Dickson  Memory  Training  Has  Helped  Thousands 


Mail  the  coupon,  or  give  me  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal,  and  I  will  send  you  state- 
ments from  students  in  every  walk  in  life — men  who  had  exceedingly  poor  memories  and 
developed  them  to  an  amazing  perfection — men  with  remarkably  good  memories,  who 
made  them  even  better.  Give  me  ten  minutes  a  day  of  your  time,  and  I  will  make  your  mind 
an  infallible  classified  inden,  from  w'.ich  you  can  instantly  select  facts,  figures,  names,  faces,  argu- 
ments. Perfect  your  memory  and  you  can  command  what  salary  you  will. 

Special  Offer  on  "How  to  Speak  in  Public" 

This  de  luxe,  handsomely  illustrated,  richly  bound 
book— regularly    priced   at    $2.C&— for  a  limited 
period,  I  will  present  to  every  student  who  enrolls 
for    the    course    in  Memory  Training,  abso- 
lutely FREE.    The  book  will  train  you  to  think 
on  your  feet— to  express  yourself  clearly,  logic- 
ally and  convincingly 
whether  talking  to  one 
person  or  a  thousand. 


Get  My  Book  On 
"How  to  Remember" 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  for 
this  remarkable  book.  I  will  also  send  you  a  free  copy  of  my 
unique  copyrighted  Memory  Test.    Make  the_mailing  of  the 
Coupon  your  first  step  towards  SUCCESS. 


Prof.  Henry  Dickson,  Principal 
Dickson  School  of  Memory 
970  Hearst  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Send  roe  free  Booklet  "How  to  hemember," 
also  particulars  how  to  obtain  a  free  copy  of  Dickson'* 
"How  to  Speak  in  Public. " 
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TEN  LESSONS  FREE 

Typewrite  the  New  Way!     Earn  $25  to  $40  Weekly 

Yes — ten  lessons  in  New  Way  Typewriting  Free — if  you  write  at  once.  Every 
stenographer,  every  typewriter  user,  experienced  or  beginner,  should  get  this 
wonderful  new  offer  !  Now,  in  your  own  home,  you  can  quickly  and  easily  learn 
to  typewrite  80  to  100  words  a  minute,  without  errors,  without  fatigue,  and  as 
a  result,  increase  your  salary  to  $25,  $30  and  even  $40  weekly.  The  New  Way  has 
completely  revolutionized  the  typewriting  situation.  Thousands  who  formerly 
wrote  30  or  40  words  a  minute  are  now  writing  80  to  100,  and  their  salaries  have 
keen  doubled  and  trebled  as  a  result !    Mail  Coupon  Now. 


Salary  Increased  $15 
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D.  C. 
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$IG00 
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ute, I  _  attained 
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rate  of  80  words  a 
minute.  I  was 
earning  $900  a  year 
at  the  time  I  began 
the  Course,  and  am 
how  receiving  $1,300 
in  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission." 
— Richard  _  Clarke, 
Care  Isthmian  Com- 
mission, Culebra,  C. 
Z.,  Panama. 

80  to  90  Words  a  Minute 

"Inasmuch  as  the  first 
s^ven  lessons  of  the  Tul- 
loss  System  brought  my 
speed  up  from  4oto  I  >etween 
8o  and  90  words  per  min- 
ute, I  could  not  do  other 
than  praise  the  instruction 
highly." — E.  C.  Ilender- 
schott,  care  Arizona  Cop- 
per Co.,  Clifton,  Ariz. 


Worth  10  Times  Cost 

The  Special  Ex- 
ercises for  Finger 
Training  are  sim- 
ply amazing  in 
their  results.  Be- 
ginning the  study 
of  the  T  u  1 1  o  s  s 
Course  as  a  medio- 
cre typist,  writing 
not  over  thirty 
words  per  minute, 
I  was  within  a  few 
months  enabled  to 
i  se  all  my  fingers 
with  perfect  ease, 
and  reach  an  aver- 
age of  almost  100 
words  per  minute 
in  doing  my  regu- 
lar work.  It  has 
been  •  worth  to  me 
ten  times  the 
money  I  invested." 
—Miss  Tillie  La- 
lime,  St.  Hyacinthe, 
Que.,  Can. 

Over  80  Words  a  Minute 

"As  a  result  of 
my  study  of  the 
Tuiloss  Course,  I 
am  now  able  to 
strike  any  letter  or 
Character  liflndfoli.ed  and 
without  the  Slightest  h«i- 
tath  a.  I  do  all  my  vork 
by  the  New  Way  system, 
and  my  speed  has  been 
brought  up  to  over8o  words 
per  minute.  I  do  not  think 
too  much  praise  can  be 
eiven  to  the  Tul  loss 
School."— C.  U.  Emerick, 
Adrian  Furnace  Co.,  Du 
Bois,  Pa. 


80  TO  100  WORDS  A  MINUTE  GUARANTEED! 


Don't  confuse  this  new  way  in  typewriting 
with  any  system  of  the  past.  There  has  never 
been  anything  like  it  before.  Special  Gymnas- 
tic Finger  Training  Exercises  bring  results  in 
days  that  ordinary  methods,  or  "touch"  sys- 
tem, will  not  produce  in  months  if  ever.  It  is 
without  question  the  greatest  advance  in  type- 
writing since  the  typewriter  itself  was  invented 
— already  its  success  has  become  world-wide 

So  overwhelming  has  been  the  success  of  this  easy 
new  way  in  typewriting  that  we  are  now  offering  the 
entire  Course  on  trial.  10  lessons  are  FREE  to  every 
student.  The  balance  of  the  Course  can  be  paid  for 
a  little  at  a  time  so  you  hardly  notice  the  cost.  You 
get  an  absolute  guarantee  which  provides  that,  unless 
you  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  results,  the  en- 
tire course  will  cost  you  not  one  cent. 

48-Page  Book  Free 


able    information.      It    explains    how    this  unique 
new  method  will   quickly  make  your  fingers  strong 
and    dextrous,    bring    them    under    perfect  control, 
make  them  extremely  rapid  in  their  movements — 
how  in  a  few  short  weeks  you  can  transform 
your  typewriting  and  make  it  easy,  accurate  + 
and  amazingly  speedy — how  the  results  of  the  ^ 
New   Way  have  doubled  and  trebled  the  * 
salaries  of  thousands  of  others.     Let  us  * 
tell  you  about  our  "Ten  Lessons  Free" 
offer  as  well  as  our  special  price  and     "^'pi  j 
easy  terms  to  new  students  in  each  -Please  send 

locality,  which  is  made  for  lim-  ™e   y°ur  fr,ee 

ited  time  only.  Write  at  once.  V  £r  ab?utthe 
Tear   off   the   coupon   now,  J*  Way  in  Type 


before  you    turn  the  page, 


$?  writii 


Also  tel 


or  write  a  postal  or  let-  1^,  me  abou|  y°ur  ™.Fr.ee 
Mp-  *  .4$    Lessons  offer.      This  in- 


ter. 


curs  no  obligation  on  my  part. 


We  have  prepared  a  book  which  tells  all  about 
the  New  Way  in  Typewriting.  It  is  a  big  48- 
page   book,   brimful   of  eye-opening  ideas   and  valu- 


SCHOOL,  7308  S~  .  • 

College  Hill  Address. 

Springfield  City   

Ohio  S 


State 


Mail  to  THE  TUIXOSS  SCHOOL 

7308  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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(General 
Practitioner  L. 
$1,200  $5,000^y^^ 

c 


Criminal 
Lawyer 
$1,500-$6,500 


(Irrigation  and 
Mining  Attorney  1^ 
$1,800-$7,500  7 


f  Business 
■  f       Counselor  1 
V$2,000-$8,000  M 

X Corporation  "\ 
Counsel  1 
$2,000-$10,000  7 

SPECIALIZE  in  one  of  these  great  branches  of  law! 

This  is  the  age  of  specialization.   To  insure  success  you  must  specialize.   When  you 

injure  an  eye  you  consult  an  eye  specialist.  When  a  child  is  seriously  ill  you  call  in  a  specialist  in  children's  diseases. 
So  it  is  in  the  law.   There  is  an  unlimited  opportunity  today  for  the  lawyer  who  specializes. 

By  specializing  in  Mining  and  Irrigation  Law,  lawyers  in  the  West  and  Southwest  are  making  $1,800  to  $7,500  a  year 
and  up.  Lawyers  on  the  coast  and  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  assured  of  big  fees  by  specializing  in  Admiralty  and  Shipping 
Law.  Those  making  a  specialty  of  Criminal  Law  enjoy  large  incomes,  while  the  attorney  who  specializes  in  Business 
Law  is  constantly  in  demand  as  corporation  lawyer  or  business  counselor  at  $2,000  to  $10,000  yearly. 

Hnltl  rniirCA  onahlSno1  uah  \f\  cnoriallTO  After  preparing  you  to  pass  the  bar  examination  in 
vnjy  COlirSe  enaOSailg  yOU  XO  Specialize  your  State-giving  you  sufficient  legal  information  to 
become  a  general  practitioner  at  $1,200  to  $5,000  a  year— we  allow  you  to  continue  and  specialize  in  the  branch,  of  law  for  which  you 
are  best  fitted  and  in  which  your  greatest  opportunity  lies.  This  specialization  inlaw  doesn't  cost  you  a  cent  more  than  an 
ordinary  legal  training,  and  it  increases  your  chances  for  success  100  per  cent. 

109  law  books  furnished  every  student  s^afe^o^ 


especially  for  corre- 
Money  refunded  if 


reference  library.   Prepared  by  56  great  legal  authorities — judges  and  professors  of  national  reputation 
spondence  instruction.    Bar  examination  guarantee.   You  pay  only  as  you  progress— iu  small  installments, 
dissatisfied.    Send  postal  for  80-page  free  book  today— NOW! 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE,  Department  106C,  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


WILL  YOU  HELP? 

<|  We  want  someone  in  your  community 
to  act  as  our  regular  agent.  This 
will  mean  that  we  will  send  you  each 
month  a  small  quantity  of  advertising 
matter  to  be  given  out  or  posted  up. 

€[  If  you  will  act,  sign  your  name  and 
address  here,  and  mail  to  PEARSON'S 
MAGAZINE. 

Name  

Address    '.. 

City   State  


MEN  WANTED! 


Thousands  more  workers  can  find  their  homes  and 
life  employment  in  the 

Llano  Del  Rio  Co- Operative  Colony 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Antelope  Valley,  Los  Angeles  County, 
California. 

This  community  was  founded  by  Job  Harriman  two  years  ago 
and  great  success  is  rewarding  the  efforts  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  big  co-operative  enterprise.  Why  not  join  your  com- 
rades who  are  living  happily  there  now  ? 

For  full  particulars  address 

LLANO  DEL  RIO  COMPANY  of  NEVADA 


RENO, 


NEVADA 


^VT  EARLY  everybody  has  heard  of  the  Keeley  Treatment  for 
-L^l    liquor  and  drug  using,  but  we  want  you  to  know  about 
it.    ^Write  today  to  any  of  the  Keeley  Institutes  listed  below. 
You'll  be  impressed  with  the  facts  concerning  this  original,  scientific, 
rational  treatment.    Nearly  400,000  successful  cases. 

For  information  write  io  following  Keeley  Institutes  s 


Established 
i860 


Buffalo,  N.Y., 

799  Niagara  St. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
Dwight,  111. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


Kansas  City,  Mo., 

1919  E.  31st  St. 
Lexington,  Mass. 
Los  Angeles,  Cab, 

2400  W.  Pico  St. 
Marion,  Ind. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Dallas,  Texas 
Plainfield,  Ind.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Portland,  Me.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

812  N.  Broad  St.  West  Haven,  Conn. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

4246  Fifth  Ave.  London,  England 


Keeley  Treatment  ' 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 


PEARSON'S  MA  GA  ZlKE — advertising  section 


Imported 

Drawinglnstriunents 

Free!! 

'V/'ES,  I  will  give  you  this  exquisite  set 
■I  of  imported  drawing  instruments  abso- 
lutely free  and  I  will  give  you  a  20x25  inch  drawing 
board,  a  24-inch  T  square,  a  12-inch  rule,  a  supply  of 
drawing  paper,  2  triangles  and  a  French  curve,  pencils, 
erasers,  thumb  tacks,  etc.  The  instruments  come  ina 
superb  plush  lined  leather  case— they  are  genuine  work- 
ing instruments  and  I  don't  think  you  could  duplicate 
this  outfit  for  less  than  $15.  But  I  give  it  away  abso- 
lutely free  to  the  men  who  get  my  personal  instruction. 

Be  a  Draftsman! 

Draw  $125  to  $175  Per  Month 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  skilled  drafts- 
men. Companies  are  issuing  calls  every  day  for  men 
to  fill  positions  paying  from  $125.00  to$l75.00  per  month. 
I  will  give  you  just  the  training  you  need  to  hold  one 
of  these  big  jobs— right  in  your  own  home.  Write  now. 

Chief  Draftsman 

Will  Instruct  You  Personally 

I  am  Chief  Draftsman  of  a  large  and  well  known 
firm.   I  have  been  doing  the  highest  paying  expert 
drafting  work  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  I  know 
just  the  kind  of  training 
that  is  demanded  from 
men  who  get  the  big  sal- 
aries.  During  my  spare 
time  I  will  train  a  few 
ambitious  men  to  hold  big 
jobs,  while  they  remain 
in  their  own  homes.  You 
will  get  actual  work  to 
do  —  practical  instruction 
until  you  consider  your- 
self competent  re- 
gardless of  how  ^■■■■■■■■■■■■^ 
long  it  takes.  Write  4Hl»S«* 
today — now — act    Jr  ^/Iliei 

at  once.  y  Draftsman  Dobe 

Send  the  Coupon  S**nilT£s  f?"!pment 

for  Big  New  Book  ^^y\cl0\^cas°*lU' 

....  9  .  Without  any  obligations  on  mo 

Send  this  coupon  or  a  J  et-  JF  whatsoever,  pie  ase  mail  your  book 
tei ;or  a  postcard  and  jf  "Successful  Draftsmanship"  and 
get  my  new  book.  No  ♦  fun  particulars  of  your  liberal -Per- 
obhgations.Actnow.         sonai  instruction"  offer  to  a  few  stu- 

«*■.-.<  n  _t*   *r    dents.   It  is  understood  that  I  am  obli* 

Chief  Draftsman  jT  gated  in  no  way  whatever. 


Pay  As 
You  Wish 

I  want  ambi- 
tious  men. 
Don't  worry 
about  the 
small  charge 
I  make  formy 
instruction. 
Write  today. 


Dobe 


/ 


Engineer's  ^ 
Equipment  A 

Co..  Inc.    «T  Nam*. 
DKC1D6  sJ> 
Chicago,  4. 

Addrea* ........ 


For  Your  Vacation  | 


go  to 


BERMUP  A. 

Delightful  Oce^n  Voy  ^ 
Two  Days  Each  W 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing,  Cycling,  Filing 

Temperature  Cooler  than  middle 
Atlantic    Coast  Resorts 


Twin  Screw 


S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN 

SAILS  ALTERNATE  WEDNESDAYS 
AND  SATURDAYS 


9) 


WEST  INDIES 

New  S.  S.  "GUIANA"  and  other  steamers  fortnightly  for 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadaloupe, 
Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes  and  Demerara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 
Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,  New  York 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  245  Broadway,  New  York 
Or  Any  Ticket  Agent 


cMeet  3Vle 
at  the 

Tutter 


For  Value, 
Service, 
Home 
Comforts 


NEW 


HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.    Take  Woodward  car, 
get  off  at  Adams  Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $2.50  Up  Double 
200      "  "         "      2.00     "        3.00  " 

!00      "  "         "      2.50     "        4.00  " 

100      "  "         "3.00  to  5.00"        4.50  " 

TOTAL,  600  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 
f  A  1  1    Absolutely  Quiet 
Two  Floors— Agents'  New  Unique  Cafes  and 

Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Excellente 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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THE 
T  HOME,, 
LIBRARY 
OF 
LAW 


THE 
HOME 
LIBRARY 
OF 
LAW 


THE 
,  HOMEt> 
UBRARV 

OF 

law 


THE 
HOME  < 
JBRARV 
OF 
LAW 


THE  THE 

.  HOME  'HOME 

UBRARV  LIBRARY 

OE  OF 

LAW  LAW 


fOTECT  YOUR  CAR 

Ith  a  handsome  All-Metal  Butler 
Garage.  Easy  to  put  up  —  Strong  — 
Portable  —  Protective  —  Economical. 
Can  be  enlarged  whenever  desired. 
Artistic  construction  adds  to  appear- 
ance of  any  home.  Absolutely  fire- 
proof and  weather  proof.  Stops 
exorbitant  garage  rentals— saves  its 
cost  first  few  months.  Made  10x14  ft. 
and  Jarsrer  --  also  for  two  or  more  cars. 
Special  catalog,  prepaid  gives  full  descrip- 
tion and  prices.    Write  nearest  address 

„,       BUTLER  MFC.  CO. 

232  -utior  Blc"*,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

946  stb  Ave.  R.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
dealers  and  Representatives  Wanted. 


'HP 

truss. 


Any  appliance  is  a 
!.  Ruptured  people  musW 
wearsome  kind  of  support.  OurEcw 
Sponge  Bubber  Pad  fpat'd)  is  velvety,  soft  to 
*he  skin,  pliable,  cannot  slip,  extremely  cora- 
L  jrtable,  adapts  itself  to  ruptured  parts  wUli 
less  pressure,  is  sanitary,  long  lived.  Mas- 
sages and  strengthens  muscles,  allow  s  blood 
circulation  and  produces  many  cures. 

New  Scrotal  Pad  Needs  No  Leg  Strap 
Our  new  scrotal  pad  fpat'd)  holes  8  out  of  10  cases  of  hernia 
perfectly  without  strap  between  legs. 

y  CemnlA  PaH  A  Sample  Akron  Sponge  Rubber  Truss  Pad 

rree  Sample  raO  (pat'dtwill  be  sent  absolutely  FREjJ  upon 

request,  also  booklet  '•Relief  to  Truss  Users."  It's  full  of  helps.  Ask  your 
lealer.  or  write  us. 

THE  AK^ON  TRUSS  CO.  Dc-t.  233,  Akron,  Chco 


52  Styles  of  Truise* 
25  Different  Pad* 


-LEARN  AUTO  BUSINESS— SELL  FIVE  MACHINES  AND  GET- 


FREEl 


BIRCH  CARI 

And  the  Agency  m  Your  Territory  | 

5 -passenger — 27  H.  P.— Electric  Lights  and  Starter 

A  wonder  car.  Write  at  once  for  full  information.  Find  out  how  you  can 
get  this  car.   I  teach  you  the  auto  business  at  home  by  simple  course  and 

Writequickforfuinnfonnallon  M  llf^^S^S'SSS9^ 

friends  and  neighbors. 
Special  offer  now.  Address 
Ralph  Blrchard,  President 

BIRCH  MOTOR 
COLLEGE,  Inc. 

881  Tower  B!dg.,  CHICAGO 


FACTORY  TO  RIDER 

Saves  you  big  mc'ney.  Buy  direct  and  save  $10  to  $20  on 
a  bicycle.   RANGER  BICYCLES  now  come  in  94 
styles,  colors  and  sizes.   Greatly  improved:  prices  re- 
duced. Other  reliable  models,  $11.96  up.  WE  DELIVER 
FREE  to  you  on  approval  and  30  days  trial  and  riding 
test.  Our  big  FREE  catalog  shows  everything  new 
in  bicycles  and  sundries.  Write  for  it.  TIRES, lamps, 
wheels,  parts  and  supplies  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  not  bay  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  yon 
write  and  learn  our  wonderful  new  offers,  low  prices  and 
liberal  terms.   A  postal  brings  everything.    Write  now. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.         DEPT.  F-36,  CHICAGO 

Wanted:  An  Idea 

Who  can  think  of  some  simple  thing  to  patent  ?  Pro- 
tect your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write 
for  "  Needed  Inventions "  and  list  of  Patent  Buyers. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  51,  Washington,  D.C. 


ATENTS 

Write  for  List  of  Patent  Buyers  and  Inven- 
tions Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered 
for  inventions.   Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  Prjrr 
as  to  Patentability.  Write  for  our  four  books  hKrr 
sent  free  upon  request.   Patents  Advertised  *  I  ■  !■  !■ 


TOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  761  Ninth  St.,  Washington,  D.  f. 

Please  mention  Pearson  s  when  you  write  to  advertisers 


All  the  $ 

LAW 


(Pay  $1 
a  Month) 

^  |/i  VERY  important  legal  question""^ 
1^  1  answered  for  you  in  this  complete, 
authoritative  law  library — now  sent  on 
a  very  special  offer.  Save  attorney's  fees.  Know  the 
law  yourself.  Why  spend  money  for  advice  when 
you  can  have  these  books  right  on  your  library  shelf? 
The  lawyer  gets  his  information  from  books.  You 
can  do  the  same.  And  this  great  library  which 
covers  the  whole  field  of  law  is  now  yours  for  less 
than  one  fee  you  would  pay  for  an  attorney's  advice. 
All  this  exhaustive,  indexed  legal  information  only 
$9.00  and  on  time.  Send  the  coupon  today— at  once. 

These  Books  Tell 
You  All  About 


Wills 

Mortgages 

Deeds 
Farm  Laws 
Landlord  ant 

Tenant 
Leases 
Copyrights 
ade " 


Trade  Marks 


Partnerships 

Stockholders 

Dividends 

Marriage 

Assault 

Defamation 

Libel 

Criticism 

Self  Defense 


Automobile 

Laws 
Patents 
Contracts 
Freud 
Damages 
Nego.  labia 

Paper 
Indoisem'nts 


Promissory- 
Notes 

Checks 

Bills  of  Ex- 
change 

Bonds 

Agents 

Bankruptcy 

Bank,  Lto. 


Also  has  complete  series  of  Legal  Forms  of  all  kinds. 
Six  volumes,  5>£  x  IX  inches.   Over  1,3 


Shipped  FREE! 

Not  a  cent  to  pay  until  you  see  the  books. 
Sent  for  free  examination.  No  obligation.  We  even 
pay  express  charges.  Read  the  books  for  seven  days. 
Then,  if  you  keep  them,  send  $1  down  and  $1  a  month 
until  $0  is  paid.  Otherwise  return  at  our  expense. 

Send  the  Coupon  /  Doubleday  Page  &  Co. 

_  /  DeptC106GardenCity,N.Y. 

Act  011  thlS  offer  nOW.  +  TSend  me  the  6  vol.  Law 
_  ...  W     Library,  Express  prepaid, 

.Examination     COStS     *      for  seven  days' free  exam- 

library  while  our  offer    y    a  month  until  $9  is  paid\  other- 
holds  good.  Yours  for     X    wjSe  I  will  return  them  at  your 
only  $1  a  month.  Send     *  expense, 
for  it  on  free  exami-  / 
nation  offer.   Mail  * 

the  coupon  today.     /   Nam*  ~    

Doubleday  / 
Page  &  Coy 

Dept.  C 106  4 
Garden  Gty,  N. Y.  f 


Address . 
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Free 


Six  Big  Issues  of 

vesting  for  Profit 


it  you  will  simpSy  &®nd  me  your 
name.  Speca^l  IsniroducSopy  F$£EE 
Offer.  Six  fme  MsmtMy  B&szses — 
each  worth  $10  to  $100  to  you. 


How  much  do  you  know  about  the  Science  of  Investment?  Do  you  know  the  Real 
Earning  Power  of  your  money?  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Rental  Power 
and  Earning  Power  of  your  money?     Do  you  know  how  $1G0  grows  into  $2200? 


Why  you  should  get  Investing  for 
Profit:  Only  one  man  in  a  thousand 
knows  the  difference  between  the  rental 
power  and  the  earning  power  of  his 
money.  Few  men  know  the  underlying 
principles  of  incorporation.  Not  one 
wage  earner  in  10,000  knows  how  to  in- 
vest his  savings  for  profit,  so  he  accepts 
a  paltry  2%  or  3%  from  his  savings 
bank,  while  this  same  bank  earus  f"om 
20%  to  30%  on  his  money- -or  ne  aces 
not  know  the  science  of  ii  vesting  and 
loses  his  all. 

Russell  Sage  said:  "There  is  a  c  omnricn  fallacy 
that,  while  for  legal  advice  we  go  to  lawyers,  and 
for  medical  advice  we  go  to  physicians,  and  for 
the  construction  of  a  great  work,  to  engineers — 
financing  is  everybody's  business.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  the  most  profound  and  complicated 
of  them  all." 

So  let  me  give  you  just  a  glimpse  of  the  valu- 
able .'nvestment  information  you  will  get  in  my 
six  big  issues,  "The  Little  Schoolmaster  of  the 
Science  of  Investment,"  a  guide  to  money-making: 


The  Science  of  Investment. 

The  Root  and  Branch  of  the 
Investment  Tree. 

How  to  Judge  a  Business  Enter- 
prise. 

Where  New  Capital  Put  Into  a 

Corporation  Really  Goes. 
"Watering" — Its  Significance. 
Idle  Money  vs.  Acbve  Money. 


Capital  Is  Looking  for  a  Job. 

The  REAL  Earning  Power  of 
Your  Money. 

Investment  Securities  Are  Not 
Investment  Opportunities. 

The  Actual  Possibilities  of  Intel- 
ligent Investment. 

The  Capitalization  of  Genius  and 
of  Opportunity. 


Wait  till  you  see  a  good  thing —  but  don't  wait 
till  everyone  sees  it.  You  will  then  be  too  late. 
Never  was  a  time  more  auspicious  for  a  public 
campaign  of  education  on  the  logic  ot  true  invest- 
ment. A  revolution  in  the  financial  world  is  mow 
going  on — to  the  profit  of  the  small  investor. 

You  are  now  face  to  face  with  your  oppor- 
tunity— if  you  have  the  courage  to  enter  the  open 
gate  to  the  road  of  fortune. 

I  believe  you  will  find  much  interest  in  read- 
ing my  six  issues  of  Investing  for  Profit.  From 


cover  to  cover  it  contains  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  investment  it  has  taken  a  lifetime  to  gather 
— from  my  own  experience  and  from  every  avail- 
able authoritative  original  source  of  information. 

If  You  Can  Save  $5  a  Tvtath  or  More 

Don't  invest  a  dollar  in  anything  anywhere 
until  you  have  read  my  wonderful  magazine. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  for  the  man  who  intends 
to  invest  any  money,  however  small,  or  who  can 
save  $5  or  more  per  month,  but  v/ho  has  not  as 
yet  learned  the  art  of  investing  for  profit.  Learn 
how  $100  grows  into  $2200. 

Cise  This  Coupon  for  the  Six  Issues  and 
Financial  Advice  FftEE 

If  you  know  how  to  invest  your  savings — if  you  know 
all  aDout  the  proposition  in  which  you  are  about  to  in- 
vest your  rard-earned  savings — you  need  no  advice. 
But  if  you  don't,  if  there  is  a  single  doubt  or  misgiving 
in  your  mind— I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries 
you  may  make,  or  furnish  any  information  I  can  regard- 
ing the  art  of  saving  and  making  money  through  wise 
investment. 

So  sign  and  mail  this  coupon  now.  Get  "Investing  for 
Profit"  FREE  for  six  months.  Ask  me  to  put  you  on  my 
mailing  list  for  Free  Financial  Advice.  Don't  put  this 
off.  It  means  too  much  to  you  now  and  in  the  future 
Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  at  once. 

H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher,  Chicago 


Mail  This  Now 


H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher 

20AA  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  FREE  "Investing  for 
Profit"  for  six  months.  Put  me  on  your 
mailing  list  for  Free  Advice  on  Investments. 


Address 
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Send  for  116-page  Jewelry  Catalog  containing  over  2000 

beautiful  illustrations  of  Diamonds,  Watches.Silverware.etc.  Make 
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You  Can  Earn 


NEW  MACHINE 


Makes  big  p'rofit  right 
at  the  start.  Many  doing  U.CoO  a 
year  and  better.  You  can  too. 
You  need  no  experience.  We 
teach  you  FREE  in  one  simple 
lesson.  Start  right  at  home.  Anywhere,  every- 
where there's  plenty  of  money  and  big  cash  profits 
waiting  for  ambitious  men. 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  business  of  your  own.  Requires  little  capital  and 
grows  fast  into  a  real  factory — a  real  manufacturer. 
Open  a  Tire  Repair  Shop  with  Haywood  Equip- 
ment.  Let  the  money  roll  in.  Auto  tires  need 
mending  constantly.   There  is  your  profit.  Owners 
eager  to  give  you  their  business.  It  means  a  saving 
of  money  to  them,  and  big  cash  re- 
turns for  you. 
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Burlington  Watch  Co. 1 

19th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.  \ 
Dept.   C106  Chicrgo,  III.  \ 

Please  send  "me  (without  obligation  and  * 
prepaid)   your  free  book    on  watches 
with   full  explanation  of  your  cash  or 
$2.50  a  month  offer  on  the  Burlington  Watch. 


Name. 


Address  


A  Month 


And  all  of  this  for  $2. 50— only  $2. 50 
per  month — a  great  reduction  in  watch  prices 
— direct  to  you — positively  the  exact  prices 
the  wholesale  dealer  would  have  to  pay.    We  do  not 
care  to  quote  these  prices  here,  but  write — write 
before  you  buy.    Think  of  the  high  grade,  guaranteed 
watcli  we  oiler  here  at  such  a  remarkable  price.  Indeed, 
the  days  of  exorbitant  watch  prices  have  passed. 

See  It  First 

fc-*V>\^  *  body  until  you 

see  the  watch.  We  won't  let  you  buy  a  Burling- 
ton  Watch  without  seeing'  it.     Look  at  the  splendid 
beauty  of  the  watch  itself.    Thin  model,  handsomely 
shaped — aristocratic  in  every  line.    Then   look  at  the 
works.    There  you  see  the  pinnacle  of  watch  making. 
You  understand  how  this  wonder  timepiece  is  adjusted  to 
the  very  second. 

Every  fighting  vessel  in  1he  U.  S.  Navy  has  the  Burlington  Watch  aboard.  This 
includes  every  torpedo  boat— every  submarine  as  well  as  the  big  Dreadnaughts. 

,  Send  Your  Name  on 
This  Free  Coupon 

Get  the  Burlington  Watch  Book  by  sending  this 
coupon  now.    You  will  know  a  lot  more  about  watch  buying 
when  you  read  it."    You  will  be  able  to  "steer  clear"  of 
^     the  double-priced  watches  which  are  no  better.  Send 
^     the  coupon  today  for  the  watch  book  and  our  offer. 


\ 


\ 
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Burlington  Watch  Co. 

19th  St.  &  Marshall  Blvd..  Dept.    0106,  Chicago,  III. 
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OWING  to  the  economical  mechanical  form  of  production — or  dress — of  this  Magazine, 
PEARSON'S  is  enabled  to  depend,  for  its  support,  solely  upon  the  revenue  obtained 
from  its  readers  by  the  sale  of  copies. 

C|  Revenue  from  the  publishing  of  high  class  advertisements  is  welcome— as  a  by-prod- 
uct of  profit--  but  it  is  not  essential  to  the  solvency  of  this  company. 

€|  By  the  adoption  of  this  unique  policy,  for  a  popular-priced  Magazine  of  serious  pur- 
pose, even  the  temptation  to  become  subservient  in  matters  of  editorial  control  or  influ- 
ence is  eliminated;  and  PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE  remains  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  theory, 
A  FREE  PRESS. 

<I  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Magazine,  in  addition'  to  offering  to  its  readers  wholesome 
entertainment,  to  disseminate  the  truth,  in  its  fullest  sense,  in  matters  of  importance 
pertaining  to  the  government,  the  health,  and  the  welfare,  peace  and  comfort  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 


THE  men  who  run  the  railroads — that  is  to  say,  the  men  who  do  the  actual  work 
of  running  the  railroads — have  asked  the  owners  of  the  railroads  to  give  them 
an  eight-hour  work  day.  The  owners  of  the  railroads  have  refused.  They 
say  that  they  cannot  "afford"  to  give  the  men  an  eight-hour  day.  They  point  to  the 
big  wages  some  of  the  men  make.  Maybe  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  men  do  get  good 
wages,  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  they  must  work  very  long  hours  for  the  wages.  It 
does  a  man  little  good  to  get  $200  a  month  wages  if  he  has  to  work  twelve  to  twenty 
hours  a  day  to  get  it. 

A  committee  of  the  trainmen  met  a  committee  representing  the  railroad  owners 
in  New  York  in  June  to  consider  the  matter.   At  that  meeting  the  trainmen  presented 
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evidence  to  show  that  they  are  required  to  work  ten,  twelve  and  sometimes  twenty 
hours  a  day  for  the  "high  wages"  about  which  the  railroad  owners  prate.  The  con- 
ference had  no  definite  result.  The  railroad  workers  are  now  voting  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  shall  strike. 

The  newspapers  gave  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the  conference  but  the  "news"  in 
that  space  was  usually  designed  to  make  people  think  that  the  railroad  owners  were 
entirely  "reasonable"  in  their  refusal  of  the  "unreasonable"  demands  of  the  railroad 
workers.  If  you  read  the  newspapers  you  probably  got  the  impression  that  the  earn- 
ings of  the  railroads  will  not  permit  a  decrease  in  working  hours,  and  that  if  the 
roads  were  forced  to  allow  the  decrease,  freight  and  passenger  rates  would  have  to 
be  raised.   The  press  is  always  loyal  to  "big  business."   It  has  to  be  to  live. 

A  good  many  facts  were  brought  out  at  that  conference  of  which  you  have  not 
heard.    Here  are  some  of  them. 

J~JMRST — A  gradual  lowering  of  labor  cost — not  in  wages  but  in  net  labor  cost 
Ml     measured  by  output. 

In  many  industries — one  of  which  is  the  transportation  industry — labor  cost  of 
getting  work  done  has  steadily  diminished.  To-day  labor  costs  the  railroads  less  than 
ever  before.  Labor  is  cheaper  than  it  has  been  in  decades,  for  the*  reason  that  dollar 
for  dollar  spent  on  labor  capital  is  securing  richer  and  richer  returns. 

In  railroad  accounting  there  are  many  heads  under  which  operating  costs  are 
reckoned.  One  is  "operating  expense  charges,"  and  under  it  there  are  these  sub- 
heads:— Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures;  Maintenance  of  Equipment;  Traffic; 
Transportation,  and  "General." 

It  is  highly  important,  but  beside  the  point,  to  know  that  the  total  of  the  charges 
under  these  heads,  while  a  little  higher  in  1914  than  it  was  in  1912  and  1910,  is  never- 
theless lower  than  it  has  been  since  1905,  and  that  the  tendency  is  down.  That  is  to 
say,  these  operating  costs  are  not  bothering  the  railroads.  Certainly  when  compared 
to  profits  they  are  not  bothering  the  railroads.  And  anyway,  the  railroads  throw  the 
blame  of  their  receiverships  and  imminent  ruin  all  on  the  back  of  labor. 

Well,  labor  cost  is  going  down.    For  example: 

Twenty  years  ago  the  railroads  paid  2.979  cents  to  labor  for  the  work  of  moving 
a  thousand  tons  one  mile.  That  was  1895.  In  1915  the  railroads  paid  labor  2.396 
cents  for  the  work  of  moving  a  thousand  tons  one  mile.  This  was  not  an  increase 
in  labor  costs.  It  was,  however,  a  slight  increase  over  the  2.315  cents  paid  in  1900 
for  the  same  job.  But  the  figure  of  2.396  paid  to  labor  last  year  by  the  railroads 
for  moving  one  ton  of  freight  a  thousand  miles  was  clearly  less  than  the  2.419  paid 
in  1912,  the  2.397  paid  in  1910,  and  the  2.428  paid  in  1905.  In  the  face  of  these  naked 
figures,  based  on  returns  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  rail- 
roads themselves,  what,  please,  becomes  of  the  wail  of  the  railroads  that  they  are 
being  broken  by  the  increasing  burdens  paid  out  to  labor? 

Even  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  probably  the  worst  man- 
aged road  in  the  country,  the  saddest  example  of  one  killed  by  the  affection  of  cap- 
italists, has  lowered  its  labor  cost. 

In  1890  the  total  labor  cost  for  moving  a  ton  of  freight  one  thousand  miles  on  this 
road  was  6.480  cents.  In  191 5  it  was  3.491  cents.  Each  year  this  road  finds  its  labor 
cost  growing  less.  In  1890  it  spent  .461  for  freight  engineer  labor  for  moving  one 
thousand  tons  one  mile.  In  1915  it  spent  .259  cents.  In  1890  it  spent  .246  for  firemen 
labor  per  thousand  ton  mile.    For  the  same  service  in  191 5  it  paid  .073. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  much  advertised 
Pennsylvania,  all  show  a  lowering  of  labor  costs.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
in  1890  paid  3.651  cents  to  labor  for  moving  a  thousand  tons  of  freight  one  mile. 
Last  year  it  paid  only  1.994. 

These  figures  may  be  dull  to  read  but  they  give  the  lie  to  those  railroad  officials 
who  state  that  they  cannot  grant  their  men  an  eight-hour  day  because  of  increased 
cost  of  labor. 
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lECOND — The  prosperity  of  the  railroads  has  never  been  duplicated  hi  American 
history. 


If  a  list  of  the  things  purchased  from  us  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Europe  were 
compiled  it  would  be  amazing.  Early  in  the  war  Germany  got  possession  of  the 
principal  mining  districts  of  Europe  outside  of  England.  When  the  Russian  lines 
were  driven  back  last  year  some  of  Russia's  richest  oil  fields  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Germany.  The  Allies  have,  therefore,  drawn  upon  us  for  food,  horses,  mules,  auto- 
mobile trucks,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  steel,  petroleum,  acids,  etc.  The  Allies  have  taken 
these  materials  both  in  the  raw  and  manufactured  state.  The  copper,  zinc  and  lead 
districts  are  far  from  the  seaboard.  So  are  our  oil  fields.  As  a  consequence  the 
railroads  have  come  in  for  long  and  profitable  hauls  in  these  materials.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  domestic  business  has  enormously  increased,  and  will  increase  still  more, 
because  of  greatly  increasing  production  in  all  lines. 

Speaking  of  rails,  a  circular  issued  by  a  responsible  Wall  Street  house  says: 

"Rail  stocks  are  in  for  one  of  the  biggest  booms  this  country  has 
ever  witnessed.  Rail  stocks  and  bonds  have  been  taken  as  collateral  for 
foreign  loans,  and  the  market  for  them  has  been  purposely  depressed  in 
order  that  they  might  be  bought  cheaply.  This  liquidation  is  practically 
completed  and  we  will  soon  see  a  different  situation  in  the  quotations 
of  the  rails.  Rails  are  showing  earnings  of  from  100  to  as  much  as 
200  per  cent,  in  excess  of  last  year." 

It  is  what  everybody  in  Wall  Street  believes  and  what  everybody  in  Wall  Street 
knows  to  be  true. 

Take  a  look  at  Dun's  Weekly  Trade  Review,  which  shows  in  detail  the  earnings 
of  the  principal  railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  These  reports  make 
comparisons  with  191 5.  War  prosperity,  remember,  began  back  in  1914,  and  in  191 5 
the  railroads  were  reaping  a  harvest. 

Dun's  Review  shows  that  there  has  been  a  constant  and  progressive  increase  in 
the  gross  earnings  of  the  roads  from  month  to  month,  amounting,  for  example,  to 
14  per  cent,  the  first  week  of  June,  16  per  cent,  in  May  and  15  per  cent,  in  April. 
Here  are  some  of  the  principal  railroads  with  the  increase  in  earnings  for  the  first 
week  of  June. 

The  Canadian-Pacific  shows  an  increase  of  one  million  dollars.  The  Northern 
Pacific,  $250,000.  The  Southern  Railway,  $216,000.  The  Grand  Trunk,  $148,000. 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  $192,000.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  $96,000.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
&  S.  S.  M.,  $121,000.   Pere  Marquette,  $72,000,  etc.,  etc. 

These  figures,  remember,  represent  increased  earnings  for  only  one  week.  Mul- 
tiply the  figures  by  52  and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  increasing  dollars  which 
are  rolling  into  the  treasury  of  the  poor  railroads. 


HIRD — Increasing  wages  is  one  way  of  redistributing  wealth,  A  redistribution 
in  which  the  general  public  always  shares. 


As  an  offset  to  these  figures — figures  that  the  railroads  cannot  hide — the  claim 
is  made  that  the  eight-hour  day  will  mean  an  added  cost  to  the  roads  of  one  hundred 
millions  per  year. 

The  trainmen  deny  this,  but,  assuming  that  it  is  true,  this  is  how  it  works  out: 
Divide  this  one  hundred  million  dollars'  excess  among  five  hundred  thousand 
employees  and  you  have  added  to  their  individual  pay  checks  about  $200  a  year. 
These  men  are  scattered  all  over  the  United  States.  The  increased  income  of  the 
men  would  go  into  the  till  of  the  grocery  man  and  the  local  dealers  where  the  men 
live.  Some  of  it  would  go  into  buildings  for  homes.  Some  of  it  would  find  its  way 
into  the  farmer's  egg  basket.    If  the  one  hundred  million  dollars  does  not  go  into 
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the  pay  checks  of  the  men  it  will  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  private  few  who  own 

the  RAILROADS. 

The  men  who  run  the  trains  have  produced  the  prosperity.  They  are  entitled 
to  share  in  it.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  general  public  that  the  men  share  in  the 
prosperity.  It  is  the  only  way  the  public  can  share  in  the  prosperity.  Take  a  look 
at  these  figures  from  Detroit,  where  the  workmen  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Ford  factory.  \ 

Detroit,  May  23. — Here  are  the  figures  on 
two  years  of  Henry  Ford's  profit-sharing  plan 
at  his  auto  plant.  This  is  the  third  year  of  the 
"$5  a  day  minimum  wage,  an  eight-honr  day" 
plan,  but  the  present  survey  covers  a  period  of 
twenty-four  months  ending  last  August. 

Output  of  cars  in  1914,  248,307;  this  year  to 
go  over  500,000. 

Bank  deposits  of  employees  in  two  years  in- 
creased $4,972,518,  average  deposit  of  each  man 
increasing  from  $62.12  to  nearly  $204. 

Employees  own  $2,424,437  more  in  homes 
than  they  did  two  years  ago.  Two  years  ago 
they  were  buying  homes  worth  $3,282,231 ;  now 
they  are  buying  homes  worth  $21,787,493,  a 
gain  of  $18,505,162.  On  these  homes  they  have 
paid  605  per  cent,  more  than  they  had  in  1914. 

Now  17,116  employees  carry  insurance  to  the 
amount  of  $14,822,916,  a  gain  in  two  years  of  ' 
$12,500,000,  or  more  than  $500,000  per  month. 
Two  years  ago  only  2,572  were  insured. 

Employees  include  62  nationalities.  Two 
years  ago  4,441  men  were  paying  board  by  the 
month ;  now  only  2,304.  This  means  that  2,107 
have  quit  paying  board — and  are  paying  for 
homes  of  their  own. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

TT  was  not  seriously  expected  that  the  first  conference  between  the  railroads  and 
the  men  would  arrive  at  a  settlement. 
The  trainmen  did  not  expect  the  railroads  to  grant  the  demands.  On  the  other 
hand  the  roads  at  least  claim  that  they  do  not  believe  the  men  will  strike,  and  Wall 
Street,  bound  to  the  railroads  by  chords  of  sympathy,  shares  this  belief.  A  leading 
financial  journal  of  Wall  Street,  the  day  after  the  adjournment  of  the  two  com- 
mittees, stated  the  opinion  of  the  Street  as  follows: 

"Wall  Street  does  not  look  for  a  strike  of  the  railroad  trainmen, 
because  the  passenger  engineers  and  firemen  are  opposed  -to  anything  of 
the  sort.  The  situation  is  clouded,  but  it  is  not  regarded  as  at  all  hope- 
less." 

In  other  words,  the  Wall  Street  press  seeks  to  reassure  the  fearful  that  a  division 
of  interest  in  the  ranks  of  the  railroad  workers  will  avert  a  strike.  People  taking  this 
view  cannot  have  followed  the  doings  of  these  two  committees  very  carefully.  The 
danger  of  a  strike  is  far  more  imminent  than  it  appears  and  will  prove  a  tremendous 
blow  to  Wall  Street's  favorite  indoor  sport  of  melon  cutting. 

If  the  railroad  employees  are  united  in  their  demands  for  an  eight-hour  day,  an 
eight-hour  day  will  come.  If  five  hundred  thousand  men  were  to  say  that  on  a  cer- 
tain date  they  would  leave  their  trains  if  their  demands  were  refused,  such  a  state- 
ment in  itself  would  go  far  towards  winning  their  fight.  These  trainmen  cannot  be 
replaced.  That  was  amply  proven  in  the  great  strike  of  the  transport  workers  of 
England.  There  is  no  power  great  enough  in  this  ^country,  either  civil  or  military, 
to  force  nearly  half  a  million  men  to  stay  on  their  trains  if  they  determine  to  step 
off. 


THE  BIGGEST  GRA 

Br  - 
Fredericll  lerby 


Owr  greatest  natural  resource  is  being  grabbed.  As  this  is  written  there  is 
still  time  to  prevent  it.  When  this  is  printed  Congress  may  have  beaten  you 
to  it  and  the  attempted  thing  may  be  an  accomplished  thing.  But — if  the  Shields 
Water  Power  Bill  is  not  yet  a  lazv  you  have  a  chance.  If  it  is  not  yet  a  law,  tell 
your  "representative"  in  Congress  that  it  must  not  become  a  law.  Why?  Read 
and  see. 


THE  last  great  natural  resource  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  now  about  to  be 

stolen. 

One  by  one,  the  great  treasure-chests 
filled  by  Old  Mother  Nature  back  in  the 
epochs  when  the  world  was  young,  have 
been  turned  over  to  private  spoilers.  Thus 
the  best  of  the  coal  has  gone;  the  iron  ore 
beds  have  gone ;  the  copper  has  gone ;  most 
of  the  mineral  oil  has  gone;  the  other  min- 
eral resources  have  gone  or  are  rapidly 
going;  most  of  the  valuable  timber  has 
gone. 

These  great  natural  resources,  once  the 
property  of  the  public,  now  form  the  basis 
of  the  Coal  Trust,  the  Steel  Trust,  the  Cop- 
per Trust,  the  Oil  Trust,  and  the  Timber 
Trust. 

Now  comes  the  last — the  nation's  water- 


powers — soon  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Water-Power  Trust. 

By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print  the 
final  act  may  have  been  completed.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  now  has  un- 
der consideration  a  proposed  law  which,  if 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President,  will 
give  away  for  nothing  and  forever  the  re- 
maining water  powers  on  navigable  streams 
in  the  United  States,  now  controlled  by 
the  people  through  their  government. 

Senator  John  K.  ..Shields  of  Tennessee  is 
sponsor  for  this  -piece  of  legislation,  which, 
already  passed  by  the  Senate,  only  awaits 
the  O.K.  of  the  House  and  the  signature 
of  the  President  to  make  it  a  law. 

The  Shields  bill  is  necessary  to  the  power 
grabbers  if  they  are  to  secure  the  remaining 
power  sites  still  in  government  control. 
This  is  so  because  Congress  and  the  Fed- 


CCoal,  iron  ore,  copper,  mineral  oil,  about  all 
of  our  natural  resources  which  belong  to  us 
all  and  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  us 
all  have  been  grabbed  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 
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eral  Government  have  the  control  of  navi- 
gable streams,  and  no  dam  for  power  or 
other  purposes  may  be  placed  in  such  a 
stream  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
And  the  courts  have  construed  the  term 
"navigable  stream"  very  broadly,  so  that 
practically  any  stream  down  which  a  log 
can  be  floated  is  "navigable"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  Not  only  does  Con- 
gress have  control  over  navigable  streams, 
but  all  water  power  sites  on  public  lands 
are  still  in  public  ownership,  and  more  im- 
portant still,  a  large  amount  of  very  val- 
uable power  is  in  government  ownership 
in  the  National  Forests.  To  the  extent  to 
which  these  streams  are  navigable  the 
Shields  bill  will  apply,  but  a  still  greater 
danger  is  that  its  passage  would  establish 
a  precedent  and  would  inevitably  result  in 
the  almost  immediate  passage  of  a  com- 
panion piece  of  legislation,  the  Myers  bill, 


the  government  or  protection  of  public  in- 
terests on  the  Coosa  and  James  Rivers. 
Finally,  during  the  present  session,  the  at- 
tempt by  big  power  interests  to  grab  the 
Muscle  Shoals  power  site  on  the  Tennessee 
River  was  blocked,  temporarily  at  least, 
after  numerous  attempts  to  insert  it  in  the 
army  and  agricultural  bills. 

Realizing  that  increasing  difficulty  would 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  future  power  grabs, 
the  Water-Power  Trust  is  making  a  su- 
preme effort  to  force  through  the  Shields 
bill,  which,  if  passed,  with  its  companion 
the  Myers  bill,  will  make  it  unnecessary 
for  power  interests  ever  to  come  to  Con- 
gress for  another  granting  act. 

The  Shields  bill  ostensibly  provides  for 
the  granting  of  power  sites  to  private  par- 
ties for  a  term  of  50  years.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  so  drawn  that  the  grant  is  prac- 
tically perpetual.    Instead  of  limiting  the 


C.Now,  the  last  and  greatest  of  our  natural  re- 
sources which  belong  to  us  all  and  should  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  every  one  of  us  is  being 
grabbed  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 


sponsored  by  Senator  H.  L.  Myers  of  Mon- 
tana, which  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the 
Shields  bill  and  applies  to  the  remaining 
power  sites  on  public  lands  and  National 
Forests.  The  Shields-Myers  legislation 
would  result  in  opening  every  remaining 
power  site  in  the  United  States  to  the 
power  grabbers. 

Heretofore,  power  interests  have  found 
it  necessary  to  come  to  Congress  each  time 
they  desired  a  power  site.  And  hereto- 
fore, this  has  been  easy.  Since  1789  Con- 
gress has  authorized  the  building  of  more 
than  one  hundred  dams  by  special  private 
bills,  and  to-day  fifty  per  cent,  of  these  dam 
sites  are  in  the  hands  of  big  power  inter- 
ests. But  in  recent  years  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  for  power  grabbers  to 
secure  power  sites  by  special  act  of  Con- 
gress, since  the  public  attention  was  turned 
to  the  enormous  values  thus  being  given 
away.  Notable  power  steals  were  pre- 
vented when  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft 
vetoed  bills  which  sought  to  give  away 
power  privileges  without  compensation  to 


term  of  the  grant,  this  bill  really  puts  a 
limitation  for  50  years  on  the  right  of  the 
United  States- to  "recapture"  the  power  site. 
No  means  are  provided  by  which  the  prop- 
erty can  be  recovered;  no  officer  of  the 
government  is  given  the  right  to  act,  even 
at  the  end  of  the  fifty-year  period.  A 
special  act  of  Congress  would  be  necessary 
in  each  instance,  and  then  the  act  must 
give  two  years'  notice  to  the  grantee  of 
intention  to  take  back  the  property.  In  the 
absence  of  a  specific  act  of  Congress  the 
grant  goes  on  forever.  The  "recapture" 
provision  is  further  nullified  by  provisions 
which  really  prevent  the  government  from 
taking  any  action  except  by  purchase  not 
only  of  the  power  site,  but  of  all  properties 
whose  usefulness  is  dependent  in  whole  or 
in  part  upon  the  water  power.  To  get  back 
its  power  site,  therefore,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  find  it  necessary  to  take  over 
a  whole  city's  electric  lighting  and  street- 
car system! 

No  compensation  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  valuable  privi- 
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leges  granted  away.  Only  if  public  lands 
are  occupied  or  the  grantee  receives  some 
actual  measurable  benefit  from  head-waters 
improvements  constructed  by  the  United 
States,  will  the  grantee  pay  anything,  and 
then  the  amount  will  be  merely  nominal 
and  will  bear  no  relation  to  the  valuable 
privilege  granted. 

A  power  site  may  be  secured  and  held 
out  of  use,  only  such  development  being 
required  as  will  ''supply  the  reasonable  de- 
mands of  the  then  available  market." 

The  power  company  is  also  given  the 
right  of  "eminent  domain,"  by  which  it  may 
take  for  its  use  any  lands,  public  or  private, 
or  any  other  property  rights,  or  easements, 
that  it  may  need  for  power  develop- 
ment purposes,  by  condemnation  proceed- 
ings. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  bill  is  so  drawn 
that  any  power  company  now  on  the  ground 


single  new  public-utility  enterprise  involv- 
ing the  development  of  water-power  had 
been  started  in  the  State  within  the  last 
six  years.  The  remarkable  development 
which  has  taken  place  consists  entirely  in 
extensions  of  the  business  of  concerns  al- 
ready in  the  field. 

Although  in  the  last  few  years  Congress 
has  by  "special  dam  acts"  and  "general  dam 
acts"  given  away  a  vast  quantity  of  water- 
power  in  navigable  streams,  the  amount  still 
remaining  in  public  control  is  enormous, 
and  the  value  very  great. 

M.  O.  Leighton,  formerly  chief  of  the 
Water  Resources  Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  (but  now  employed  as  an 
engineer  for  the  Utah  Power  Company) 
estimated  in  1908  on  the  basis  of  data  on 
file  in  the  Survey  that  "it  may  be  assumed 
with  confidence  that,  were  all  practicable 
storage  sites  utilized  and  the  water  prop- 


C.The  Shields  Water  Power  Bill  will  do  the 
trick.  Look  at  these  pages — see  what  the  bill 
is  and  what  it  will  do  to  you.  You  can  get 
a  clear  understanding  of  it  from  this  article. 


"whose  plans  are  best  qualified  to  expedite 
such  development,"  and  which  has  "first 
complied  with  the  laws  of  the  State"  in 
which  such  power  development  is  projected, 
must  be  given  the  grant. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  "complied  with 
the  laws  of  the  State,"  and  whose  "plans 
are  best  qualified  to  expedite  development," 
are  the  gentlemen  now  on  the  ground  who 
have  acquired  water  rights  and  are  only 
waiting  for  the  passage  of  this  Act  to  grab 
the  sites.  Under  this  section  of  the  bill,  it 
is  probable  that  no  independent  company, 
no  city,  county,  or  state,  could  secure  a 
single  grant  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  develop  water-power.  The  Secretary  of 
War  would  be  compelled  to  give  the  grant 
to  the  men  on  the  ground,  and  they,  as  we 
shall  see,  are  part  of  the  great  Power  Trust. 

An  idea  of  what  would  happen  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  in  California, 
where  in  recent  years  there  has  been  devel- 
oped a  larger  amount  of  water-power  than 
in  any  other  State,  a  careful  government 
investigation   could   not   discover   that  a 


erly  applied,  there  might  be  established 
eventually  in  the  country  a  total  power  in- 
stallation of  at  least  200,000,000  horse- 
power and  probably  much  more." 

Eliminating  the  question  of  water  stor- 
age, and  taking  only  the  natural  flow  of 
the  streams,  the  latest  official  estimate, 
made  by  O.  C.  Merrill,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  in  a  report  re- 
cently made  to  Congress,  places  the  min- 
imum potential  water-power  resources  of 
the  United  States  at  27,943,000  horse- 
power, and  the  maximum  at  53,905,000 
horse-power.  These  figures  are  based  on 
investigations  made  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  the 
Forest  Service,  and  are  corrected  up  to 
1915. 

In  1912  the  amount  of  developed  water- 
power  in  the  United  States  was  in  round 
numbers,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Census, 
approximately  5,000,000  horse-power.  The 
amount  of  undeveloped  power  held  by  pri- 
vate interests  in  that  year  was  approxi- 
mately 2,600,000.    These  figures  indicate 
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that  in  1912  about  7,600,000  horse-power  of 
water  resources  was  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate interests.  By  1915  this  amount  had 
considerably  increased.  Placing  it  at  10,- 
000,000  horse-power — a  liberal  estimate — 
it  is  apparent  that  the  amount  remaining 
in  the  possession  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  between  18,000,000  horse- 
power and  44,000,000  horse-power,  accord- 
ing as  the  minimum  or  the  maximum  esti- 
mates of  Engineer  Merrill  are  used.  The 
amount  commercially  available  without 
storage  under  present  conditions  is  some- 
where between  these  two  figures. 

The  vast  bulk  of  this  potential  wealth, 
now  belonging  to  the  people,  will  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  power'  interests  if 
the  Shields  bill  becomes  a  law.  The  im- 
portance of  water-power  to  the  future  life 
of  the  republic  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated.   It  is  quite  true  that  water-power 


Water-power  is  preeminently  adapted  to 
the  production  of  electrical  energy,  and  it 
is  electricity  that  must  solve  the  problems 
of  modern  civilization.  If  the  main  future 
source  of  electrical  energy  is  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  monopolists,  the  pub- 
lic, which  might  utilize  this  mighty  Alad- 
din's lamp  to  free  itself  from  much  of  the 
drudgery  of  life,  will  be  compelled  to  pay 
monopoly  prices  to  private  interests  for- 
ever— or  until  it  learns  better. 

Is  there  any  danger  of  the  formation  of 
a  Power  Trust?  The  power  gentlemen  in- 
dignantly deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  Power  Trust.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
facts. 

The  Sixty-third  Congress,  in  a  moment 
of  mental  aberration,  passed  a  resolution 
in  February,  191 5,  calling  on  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  "furnish  the  Senate  with 
all  information  in  his  possession  as  to  the 


C.Look  on  page  103  and  see  what  water  power 
means  to  you — do  not  let  the  idea  that  it 
is  an  abstract  thing  which  may  affect  some 
people   but   not   you,   run   away   with  you. 


development  constituted  (1912)  only  about 
one-sixth  of  the  total  power  development  of 
all  kinds — steam,  water  and  gas — but  the 
proportion  of  water-power  which  is  used  in 
public-service  operations  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  the  proportion  of  other  sources 
of  power.  Water-power  is  thus  the  kind  of 
power  which  is  sold  to  consumers  in  public 
service  operations,  such  as  lighting  and 
street  railway  service.  It  is  the  kind  of 
power  on  which  consumers  pay  big  profits 
to  private  interests  for  municipal  services 
which  they  must  have. 

Steam  power,  while  it  constituted  80  per 
cent,  of  the  total  power  developed  from  all 
sources  in  1912,  is  mainly  used  in  manufac- 
turing; two-thirds  of  it  being  so  utilized. 
It  is  water-power,  therefore,  that  is  largely 
utilized  for  private  profit-making  in  public 
service  operations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  rate  of  increase  in  water-power  devel- 
opment during  the  last  three  years  (1912- 
191 5)  for  public  service  use  has  been  three 
times  as  great  as  the  rate  of  increase  in 
steam  power. 


ownership  and  control  of  water-power  sites 
in  the  United  States  .  .  .  and  any  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  monopoly  in  the  ownership  and 
control  of  hydro-electric  power  in  the 
United  States." 

The  Forest  Service,  to  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred,  took  a  year  to  compile 
the  information  desired  by  the  Senate. 
And  when  the  report  was  received,  the  Sen- 
ate, figuratively  speaking,  "threw  a  fit." 
The  three  volumes  contain  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  formation  of  a  water-power 
monopoly  in  the  United  States.  , 

The  investigation  included  steam  and  gas 
power,  as  well  as  water-power,  "because," 
as  the  report  states,  "only  by  such  means 
can  a  clear  understanding  be  had  of  the 
relation  of  water-power  development  to 
general  power  development  and  of  the 
movement  toward  concentration  of  control 
in  the  electric-power  industry." 

Complete  data  are  given  for  the  years 
1902,  1907  and  1912,  and  special  investi- 
gations  bring  the   material   up   to   191 5. 
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Here  are  a  few  of  the  facts  disclosed: 
Taking  only  the  companies  controlling  in 
excess  of  30,000  horse-power,  the  report 
shows  that  there  are  87  such  corporations. 
Two  of  these  only  are  engaged  solely  in 
manufacturing,  the  remaining  85  being  pub- 
lic-service corporations.  These  87  concerns 
control  3,496,423  water  horse-power,  and 
6,275,092  steam  and  gas  horse-power,  a  total 
of  9,771,515  horse-power,  or  65.8  per  cent, 
of  the  total  listed  for  the  United  States. 

The  85  public-service  corporations  in  this 
group  were  found  to  control  68.5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  public-service  power  in  the 
United  States.  A  little  group  of  35  of  these 
85  control  one-half  of  the  total;  16  of  them 
control  one-third;  and  10  control  one- 
fourth. 

Of  these  85  corporations,  59  have  water- 
power  developments;  and  of  these  59,  the 
following  named  18  control  2,356,521  water 


17.  Commonwealth  Power,  Railway  & 

Light  Co. 

18.  United  Railways  Investment  Co. 
Of  the  above  eighteen  corporations,  the 

first  nine  control  more  than  one-third,  and 
the  first  six  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  total  water  horse-power  in  the 
United  States  used  in  public-service  op- 
erations. 

"The  character  of  control  which  is  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  above  fig- 
ures/' says  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
report,  "is  definite  and  complete.  It  con- 
sists either  of  actual  ownership  of  prop- 
erties, of  majority  ownership  of  stock,  of 
lease,  or  of  direct  management." 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Each 
year  shows  a  greater  percentage  of  electric 
power  being  produced  by  public-service 
corporations.  "Public-service,"  by  the  way, 
is  a  misnomer — "public-exploiting"  corpor- 


CThat  will  be  a  big  mistake — look  at  the  fig- 
ures; minimum  water  power  about  28,000,000 
h.  p.  At  10c  per  h.  p.  that  means  that  about 
$3,000,000,000  a  year  we  will  pay  to  a  few  men. 


horse-power,  or  more  than  one-half  (51.4  per 
cent.)  of  the  total  water-power  used  in  pub- 
lic-service operations  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Stone    &   Webster  Management 

Association. 

2.  Montana  Power  Co. 

3.  Utah  Securities  Corporation. 

4.  E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.  Management 

Corporation. 

5.  Southern  Power  Co. 

6.  Hydraulic  Co.  of  Niagara  Falls. 

7.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

8.  Pennsylvania  Water  &  Power  Co. 

9.  Pacific  Light  &  Power  Corpora- 

tion. 

10.  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co. 

11.  The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co. 

12.  Washington  Water  Power  Co. 

13.  Georgia  Railway,  Light  &  Power 

Co. 

14.  New    England    Power    Co.  of 

Maine. 

15.  Western  Power  Co. 

16.  Alabama  Traction,  Light  &  Power 

Co. 


ations  would  be  more  accurate.  Each  year 
also  shows  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
groups  of  interests  securing  control  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  public  utility  busi- 
ness. 

The  figures  given  above  indicate  how 
rapidly  concentration  based  on  actual  defi- 
nite ownership  and  control  is  proceeding. 
But  in  addition  to  this  form  of  control  the 
interrelationships  between  these  public-util- 
ity corporations  by  means  of  "interlocking 
directorates"  and  stockholders,  shows  a 
still  more  sinister  concentration  of  control. 

The  Forest  Service  study  of  1,500  cor- 
porations engaged  in  the  power  business, 
discloses  that  they  fall  into  sixteen  great 
groups  of  interests,  all  of  which  are  inter- 
related, and  each  consisting  of  a  large 
number  of  connected  companies.  The  in- 
dividual public-service  companies  which 
make  up  these  16  groups  controlled  2,- 
226,000  water  horse-power,  or  48.3  per  cent, 
of  total  public-service  water-power  in  the 
United  States  in  1915.  These  same  com- 
panies also  control  4,160,000  steam  horse- 
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power,  or  44.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  used 
in  public  service  operations,  giving  a  com- 
bined total  of  6,386,000  horse-power,  or  45 
per  cent,  of  all  public-service  power  in  the 
United  States. 

A  single  one  of  these  groups,  headed  by 
the  Stone  &  Webster  Management  Associa- 
tion, comprises  47  interlocked  corporations, 
controlling  an  aggregate  of  1,353,886  water 
horse-power  and  920,549  steam  horse- 
power, a  total  of  2,274,435  horse-power,  or 
29.5  per  cent,  of  the  water-power,  9.8  per 
cent  of  the  steam  power,  and  16.3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  horse-power  employed  in  pub- 
lic-service operations  in  the  United  States. 

These  facts  demonstrate  beyond  question 
that  the  control  of  water-power  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  comparatively  few  men;  that 
this  control  is  steadily  concentrating,  and 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time — and  a  very 
short  time  if  the  Shields  bill  becomes  a  law 


water  horsepower,  or  almost  enough  to 
duplicate  the  total  power  of  all  kinds  what- 
soever used  for  running  all  the  street  and 
electric  railways  of  every  state  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  1912. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  discussion  of 
all  the  possibilities  of  government  devel- 
opment of  water  power  still  in  public  con- 
trol;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  problem  of 
fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  for  use  in 
producing  explosives  and  fertilizers  could 
be  solved,  and  the  farmers  of  the  country 
furnished  with  fertilizer  and  the  govern- 
ment with  all  its  nitrogen  for  explosives  at 
cost.  The  government  still  owns  deposits 
of  limestone,  phosphate  and  coal,  which 
could  be  utilized  at  many  points  where  there 
is  now  abundant  waterpower  still  in  govern- 
ment control  for  the  production  of  ammo- 
nium phosphate  and  ammonium  sulphate, 
both  much-needed  fertilizer  materials.  An 


CLRemember,  we  will  pay  that  enormous 
sum  every  year  as  a  minimum  for  something 
that  belongs  to  us  now  and  which  we  should  and 
can  keep  for  ourselves — just  think  for  yourself. 


— when  these  interests  will  have  a  practical 
monopoly  of  electrical  power  in  the  United 
States  and  will  have  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  their  mercy  for  fifty  years 
at  least,  and  as  much  longer  as  they  can,  by 
pressure  on  Congress,  prevent  the  "recap- 
ture" of  the  people's  property. 

The  importance  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  will  defeat  or  postpone  indefinitely 
the  time  when  the  people  of  the  country, 
through  their  Government,  national,  state, 
or  city,  shall  develop  their  own  water- 
powers  for  their  own  use,  supplying  elec- 
trical energy  to  themselves  at  cost,  instead 
of  paying  a  profit  to  the  private  exploiters. 

For  example  (aside  from  possibilities  of 
water  storage)  the  estimated  maximum  po- 
tential water  resources  of  the  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  is  11,916,000  h.p.  If 
only  one-half  of  this  energy  can  be  made 
commercially  available,  and  if  from  this 
half  is  subtracted  the  total  of  developed 
water  power  in  1912 — amounting  to  3,- 
652,000  h.p. — the  amount  remaining  in  pub- 
lic control  at  that  time  would  be  2,306,000 


abundance  of  cheap  water  power  on  the 
national  forests,  if  developed  by  Uncle  Sam 
in  connection  with  forest  operations,  would 
produce  wood-pulp  and  relieve  the  news- 
print-paper situation.  In  addition,  thou- 
sands of  towns  and  cities  could  be  furnished 
with  electric  light  and  power  for  municipal 
purposes  at  cost  of  production. 

All  of  these-possibilities  will  be  forfeited 
if  the  remaining  powers  are  placed  where 
the  grabbers  may  get  them,  through  the 
operation  of  the  Shields  and  Myers  bills. 

The  power  interests  have  exerted  every 
ounce  of  political  and  economic  influence 
which  they  possess  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  Shields  bill.  In  money  spent  and 
persons  employed  the  water-power  lobby 
has  exceeded  all  previous  records.  The  cry 
of  these  interests  has  been  for  "develop- 
ment." They  have  declared  that  the  water- 
power  resources  of  the  country  are  "locked 
up,"  and  that  the  people  are  in  dire  need  of 
more  "development" — by  private  interests, 
of  course.-  Private  capital,  they  have  con- 
tended,  cannot  be  induced  to   invest  in 
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water-power  development  under  existing 
conditions. 

Even  if  all  this  were  true,  it  would  not 
be  vitally  important,  except  to  the  private- 
profit  gentlemen  in  question.  The  country 
might  do  much  worse  than  to  keep  the  pub- 
lic power  resources  "locked  up"  until 
Doomsday,  if  the  only  alternative  were  to 
allow  it  to  be  grabbed  and  monopolized  by 
private  interests. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cry  is  false. 
Of  the  1,800,000  water  horse-power  devel- 
oped in  the  Western  States  in  191 5,  thirty 
per  cent,  is  in  plants  occupying  National 
Forest  lands  with  some  part  of  the  immedi- 
ate generating  plant.  Seventy-six  per  cent, 
of  the  water-powers  on  National  Forests 
are  used  under  revocable  permits  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  all  the 
safeguards  which  the  Shields  bill  omits,  and 
which  the-  water-power  lobbyists  declare  are 
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nearly  all  the  power  centers  of  the  West- 
ern States.  California,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington in  particular  (which  contain  ap- 
proximately 41  per  cent,  of  the  total  esti- 
mated minimum  power  of  the  country)  - 
show  installations  far  in  excess  of  max- 
imum demands.  Of  course,  this  doesn't 
mean  that  all  the  people  in  these  states  have 
all  the  electric  power  they  want  or  need- 
it  does  mean  that  they  have  all  they  can 
afford  to  pay  for,  at  trust  prices. 

Engineer  Merrill,  in  his  report,  states 
that  "while  there  are  doubtless  many  re- 
mote sections  where  small  amounts  of 
power  could  be  used  if  it  could  be  supplied 
at  a  reasonable  expense,  the  Western  States 
in  general  have  more  power  at  the  present 
time  than  they  are  able  to  dispose  of  and 
the  real  demand  is  for  more  markets  rather 
than  for  more  power." 

Seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
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CL  Some  people  and  some  newspapers  may  say 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  water-power 
trust — well,  read  and  see;  the  proof  and  the 
names  are  here  in  this  story — on  page  105. 


fatally  preventive  of  the  investment  of  cap- 
ital. In  spite  of  these  "impossible  condi- 
tions," however,  power  development  is  tak- 
ing place  on  National  Forests.  In  addition 
to  the  30  per  cent,  of  developed  power 
mentioned  above  as  occupying  the  Forests, 
12  per  cent,  more  are  directly  dependent 
upon  storage  reservoirs  owned  by  the 
operating  companies  or  by  their  subsidiaries 
and  constructed  on  National  Forest  lands. 
The  total  of  power  developments  thus  util- 
izing National  Forest  lands  amounts  to  42 
per  cent,  of  the  total  developed  power  of 
the  Western  States.  Nearly  14  per  cent, 
in  addition  either  occupies  public  lands  out- 
side the  National  Forests  or  is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  storage  reservoirs  constructed 
upon  such  lands. 

Moreover,  instead  of  the  power  in  this 
I  section  of  the  country  being  "locked  up" 
with  the  poor  people  suffering  for  the 
need  of  it — supplied  at  a  profit  by  the 
power  gentlemen,  of  course — the  fact  is, 
that  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  consid- 
erable overdevelopment  of  water-power  in 


minimum  power  of  the  country  is  located 
in  the  eleven  Western  States.  These  are 
the  States  also  where  the  public  lands  and 
the  National  Forests  are  located,  and  it  is 
here  that  power  interests  claim  that  power 
is  "locked  up"  and  cannot  be  developed. 
And  yet  the  iacts  are  that  the  present 
power  installation  in  these  states  exceeds 
the  market  demands,  proving  that  develop- 
ment can  and  does  take  place  under  present 
conditions. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts  the  lobby  of 
the  power  interests  has  bombarded  Con- 
gress with  demands  for  legislation  in  the 
name  of  "development."  Last  September  a 
big  water-power  conference  was  held  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  attended  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Western  States  and  representa- 
tives of  the  power  interests,  which  adopted 
resolutions  demanding  legislation  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  power  grabbers.  With  the 
opening  of  Congress  last  December  a  small 
army  of  power  representatives  appeared  on 
the  scene.    Since  then  the  array  of  power 
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company  lawyers  and  engineers  has  stead- 
ily become  more  formidable.  Among  them 
are  Josiah  T.  Newcomb,  of  Stone  &  Web- 
ster; M.  O.  Leighton  of  the  Utah  Power 
Co.;  J.  W.  Worthingham  of  the  Alabama 
Power  Company;  John  H.  Finney  of  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America;  Calvert 
Townley  of  the  Westinghouse  Interests; 
Henry  L.  Cooper,  representing  the  du  Pont 
interests;  Frank  M.  Washburn,  of  the 
American  Cyanamide  Company;  ex-Con- 
gressman F.  C.  Stevens  of  the  Minneapolis 
General  Electric  Co.;  S.  Z.  Mitchell  of  the 
General  Electric;  Rome  G.  Brown,  of  the 
St.  Anthony  Falls  Power  Co.,  and  many 
others. 

A  new  organization  known  as  the  "Water 
Power  Development  Association,"  was 
started  with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
which,  in  its  publicity  material  frankly 
stated  that  its  interest  is  in  the  sale  of 


Congress  on  May  2-4  and  turned  it  into  an 
anti-conservation  meeting,  actually  elimi- 
nating the  word  "conservation"  from  its 
Constitution. 

This  body  also  was  placed  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  Shields  bill. 

If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  some  day 
the  people  of  the  country  will  begin  to 
realize  what  they  have  lost.  The  power  in 
the  streams  and  rivers  of  the  country  still 
in  public  ownership  is  very  probably  the 
most  valuable  of  any  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  nation.  When  the  coal  is 
gone,  "white  coal"  will  remain.  Some  day 
the  nation  may  be  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  electrical  energy  from  its  streams  and 
waterfalls.  Some  day  a  vast  system  of 
water  conservation,  storage  and  use  must 
be  undertaken  to  regulate  river  flow,  pre- 
vent soil  erosion,  produce  water-power, 
supply  irrigation,  promote  navigation,  and 


C.  Again,  do  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
water  power  means  nothing  to  you;  it  does — it 
means  a  great  deal  to  you — take  a  few  minutes' 
time  to  read  this  article  and  see  for  yourself. 


water-power  machinery.  A  campaign  of 
"education"  of  members  of  Congress  lias 
been  conducted,  and  many  organizations 
and  commercial  bodies  throughout  the 
country  have  been  misled  into  endorsing 
the  Shields  bill. 

As  a  final  step,  the  power  interests  packed 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Conservation 


provide  for  agriculture.  When  that  time 
comes,  and  when  the  people  have  decided 
that  they  will  develop  their  own  power  for 
their  own  use  at  actual  cost,  shall  they  find 
that  the  resource  on  which  they  are  depen- 
dent for  the  very  life  of  the  nation  has 
become  the  nested  privilege  of  a  few  grab- 
bers? 


[In  the  September  Pearson's  an  article  will  shotv  more  comprehensively  just 
what  public  ozvnership  and  operation  of  water  power  will  mean  to  us  all.  But,  in 
the*  meantime,  remember  this — if  water  power  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  are  after  it,  public  ownership  of  light,  heat  and  transportation  will  be  stopped. 
Walter  power  is  necessary  to  communities  zvhich  want  to  operate  their  public  neces- 
sities for  public  benefit.  It  is  the  cheapest  power.  If  it  belongs  to  individuals  how  can 
communities  get  it  without  paying  a  profit  to  those  individuals?  They  can't.  If  any- 
where  in  your  mind  you  have  the  feeblest  doubt  that  public  ownership  of  public  ne- 
cessities is  better  for  you  than  private  ownership  of  public  necessities,  read  the  story 
of  Seattle.  And,  remember,  when  the  men  zvho  are  after  our  water  power  get  it, 
there  will  be  no  more  stories  like  the  story  of  Seattle.] 


Why  Light  am 

are  Cheap  in  Seattle 

red  Vincent 


SEATTLE,  Washington,  is  the  best 
lighted  city  in  the  United  States. 
Spaced  at  regular  intervals  of  80 
feet  on  every  curb  of  her  25  miles  of  busi- 
ness streets  are  ornamental  iron  poles,  each 
topped  with  a  five-globe  cluster  of  electric 
brilliance.  Any  night  is  gala  night  on 
First,  Second  and  Third  avenues,  Pike 
street,  Yesler  Way  and  all  other  big  ar- 
teries of  travel. 

"Graft — that's  the  answer  for  such  ex- 
travagance !"  exclaims  the  stranger  when 
he  gazes  down  the  blazing  thoroughfares. 
"The  light  trust  must  own  the  city  hall  to 
put  such  costly  illumination  over." 

Wrong  again — Municipal  Ownership — 
that's  the  real  answer ! 

For  ten  years  Seattle  has  owned  and  op- 
erated her  electric  light  and  power  sys- 
tem. Through  her  initiative  she  has  built 
up  an  institution  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  $7,000,000  and  worth 
at  barest  physical  valuation,  $6,339,000. 
Her  light  and  power  consumers  enjoy  one 
of  the  lowest  electric  rates  of  any  city 
in  the  country.  As  compared  to  citizens 
of  the  average  one-plant  towns,  residents 
of  Seattle  are  saving  at  least  $2,500,000  an- 
nually in  "juice"  bills  they  don't  have  to 
pay. 

J.  D.  Ross,  superintendent  of  the  munici- 


pal system  and  the  man  whose  organizing 
genius  is  largely  responsible  for  its  suc- 
cessful operation,  estimates  this  saving  at 
$3,250,000,  but  to  meet  objection  of  unin- 
formed critics  his  figure  is  being  cut  $750,- 
000  arbitrarily.  But  even  if  the  average 
savings  amount  to  only  $1,250,000,  the 
plant  has  saved  during  its  decade  of  op- 
eration not  less  than  $12,500,000  to  the 
people — almost  twice  its  present  value. 

But  it  has  done  more :  In  the  face  of  the 
intensely  active  competition  of  its  powerful 
rival,  the  bed  rock  rates  charged,  and  the 
super-generous  lighting  #f  business  and 
residential  thoroughfares,  Seattle's  munici- 
pal system  has  built  up  a  surplus  of  $1,392,- 
000  out  of  its  earnings  after  allowing  $1,- 
175,000  for  depreciation  and  meeting  all 
operating  and  interest  charges.  Moreover, 
it  retired  $71,000  in  bonds  last  year  and 
promises  to  do  better  later. 

Nor  is  the  ex-monopoly  going  broke. 
This  gigantic  company,  or  rather  combina- 
tion of  corporations  to  be  exact,  is  capital- 
ized at  approximately  $35,000,000  and  is 
known  as  the  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light 
and  Power  Company.  It  operates  street  car 
systems  in  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Belling- 
ham,  also  several  interurban  lines  and 
various  power  companies.  It  is  made  up 
of  no  less  than  15  operating  concerns,  and 


C.In  this  article  you  can  see  what  happens 
when  public  ownership  stacks  up  against  private 
ownership — what  happens  for  your  own  good — 
it  is  worth  seeing,  and  it's  worth  remembering. 
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wields  immense  financial  and  business  in- 
fluence in  and  around  Seattle.  There  arc 
no  means  of  discovering  the  exact  value  of 
its  several  systems,  particularly  as  concerns 
the  light  and  power  system  in  Seattle.  This 
portion  of  the  holdings  necessarily  must  be 
small  as  compared  to  the  entire  combine, 
yet  figures  available  show  that  the  corpora- 
tion's net  revenue  for  light  and  power  in 
Seattle  and  near-by  communities  averages 
more  than  $2,300,000,  or  about  16  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  capitalization;  and  this  busi- 
ness is  only  one  unit  of  operation  !  Of  this 
amount,  $1,000,000  or  better  comes  from 
Seattle  patronage.  Its  distributing  system 
is  only  one-half  as  large  as  the  city's,  but 
it  sells  twice  as  much  current  because  of 
its  commanding  position  in  the  business 
world.  Most  of  its  electricity  goes  for 
power — the  cheapest  rate,  but  the  most 
profitable  of  all. 

In   its   advertisements   the  corporation 


the  torch  of  progress.    Even  his  family 

were  maligned  by  his  enemies. 

But  he  and  those  with  him  won!  In 
March,  1902,  the  people  voted  on  the  first 
bond  issue  of  $590,000,  and  it  carried. 
Work  was  started  soon  afterward  on  the 
construction  of  a  hydro-electric  plant  on 
Cedar  River,  a  mountain  torrent  about  40 
miles  from  Seattle.  The  original  plant  had 
a  capacity  of  2,400  kilowatts,  and  was  com- 
pleted two  years  later. 

In  1905  the  street-lighting  system,  which 
had  been  operated  by  the  Seattle  Electric 
Co.,  was  taken  over,  and  the  municipality 
formally  embarked  on  its  huge  enterprise. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  first  bond 
issue  the  monopoly  had  been  charging  20 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for  incandescent 
lights,  and  the  city  was  paying  $66  per  year 
for  each  arc  used  for  street  illumination. 
Authorization  for  the  bonds  was  a  signal 
for  an  immediate  drop  of  40  per  cent.  The 


^Privately  owned  corporations  are  run  for  profit 
you  know,  while  publicly  owned  utilities  are 
run  to  supply  the  public,  its  owners,  at  cost. 
That's  all  the  difference,  but  it's  some  difference. 


takes  the  strong  stand  that  its  rate  reduc- 
tions have  been  due  to  "advance  in  science." 
"Science"  is  more  advanced  in  Seattle  than 
in  other  communities  the  company  serves. 
This  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  outside  of 
Seattle  rates  are  higher.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  municipal  competition  at  these 
points  would  accelerate  "science"  consider- 
ably. Without  it,  experience  shows  that 
rates  generally  are  reduced  only  for  three 
general  reasons — competition,  regulation,  or 
when  increased  consumption  due  to  lower 
charges  will  yield  larger  profits. 

R.  H.  Thompson,  city  engineer  of  Seat- 
tle, realized  this  almost  30  years  ago,  and 
in  1893  publicly  called  attention  to  the  need 
of  a  municipal  plant.  He  had  built  the 
city's  water  works,  and  "figured"  that  an 
electric  system  was  a  utility  as  vital  to  the 
community  as  water,  and  should  be  under 
municipal  control. 

Thereafter  he  fought  for  the  plan,  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  getting  through 
the  necessary  preliminary  state  legislation 
to  make  it  possible.  His  fight  was  the  same 
sort  of  bitter  fight  all  men  endure  who  carry 


people  began  to  receive  service  at  a  re- 
duced rate  of  12  cents. 

Then  when  the  municipal  street  lights 
went  on,  the  company  reduced  the  rates 
further  to  10  cents.  Thus  "science"  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  patrons  got  light 
at  just  one-half  the  price  they  had  been 
paying,  and  the  municipal  plant  had  not 
even  strung  a  residential  light  wire !  Inci- 
dentally, the  arc  rate  was  cut  to  $54  per 
year — the  first  of  several  reductions — and 
the  money  went  back  to  benefit  the  city. 

The  company's  cut  to  10  cents  was  made 
in  an  effort  to  defeat  the  second  bond  issue, 
one  authorizing  $250,000  for  a  distributing 
system,  but  the  people  had  been  inoculated 
too  much  with  the  public-ownership  "virus" 
to  heed.  The  issue  carried  with  a  whoop, 
and  all  others  have  carried  since.  As  a  re- 
sult, 1905  found  the  municipal  plant  serv- 
ing its  first  private  patrons,  and  at  a  re- 
duced rate. 

From  that  time  on  the  demand  for  city 
light  and  power  grew  astoundingly.  From 
nothing  in  1905,  patronage  jumped  to  6,900 
consumers  in  1909,  thence  to  19,000  in  191 1, 
to  29,000  in  1 91 3,  and  to-day  the  list  of 
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electric  consumers  numbers  in  excess  of 
41,000 — twice  the  number  served  by  the 
company. 

No  less  than  six  additional  bond  issues 
totaling  $3,183,000  were  necessary  to  pro- 
vide capital  for  building  greater  generat- 
ing plants,  substations  and  making  line 
extensions,  betterments,  and  auxiliaries  to 
cope  with  this  unexpected  demand. 

With  no  "dividends"  to  pay,  and  no  water- 
ballasted  stocks  to  encumber  operations, 
there  remained  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  the 
people  share  in  the  earnings.  This  was 
done  by  repeated  reductions  on  rates.  The 
ordinary  householder  got  his  light  at  yJ/i 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  in  1907  and  to-day 
he  gets  current  for  anything  from  5^  cents 
down  to  1.32  cents,  dependent  on  amount 
consumed.  Small  power  users  buy  juice 
from  3.5  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  downward 
to  nine-tenths  of  a  cent,  while  larger  users 
enjoy  a  rate  as  low  as  one-half  cent. 

 !  


keeps  money  at  home — the  other  is  drained 
of  funds  for  the  benefit  of  Philadelphia  cap- 
italists. 

In  the  case  of  residential  lighting  rates, 
for  example,  Seattle  has  the  best  of  it  far 
and  away. 

The  larger  corporation  of  Portland 
charges  9  cents  for  the  first  10  kilowatt 
hours,  7  cents  for  the  next  10  and  then 
drops  to  4  cents.  To  this  is  arbitrarily 
added  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  bill,  which 
is  deducted  for  prompt  payment  only. 
Otherwise,  this  super-charge  must  be  paid 
also,  although  it  is  not  earned. 

An  ordinary  family  uses  not  less  than  20 
kilowatt  hours  per  month  as  a  general 
thing.  That,  in  Portland,  means  a  bill  of 
$1.60  plus  an  8-cent  penalty,  or  $1.68.  In 
Seattle  this  same  20  kilowatt  hours  costs 
$1.10 — two-thirds  as  much  as  in  Portland. 
It  means  a  saving  of  50  cents  per  month, 
$6.00  a  year,  and  more  in  proportion  if 


C.  The  first  thing  that  happened  in  Seattle  after 
the  public  plant  started  was  a  drop  in  light  rates 
of  forty  per  cent.  And  rates  still  drop.  How 
would  you  like  to  have  that  happen  in  your  town? 


With  two  possible  exceptions,  Seattle's 
lighting  rate  is  the  lowest  in  America  and 
is  the  lowest  when  all  conditions  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

Enemies  of  municipal  ownership  have, 
with  justice,  charged  that  it  is  not  always 
fair  to  make  comparisons  of  rates  between 
widely  separated  cities  because  local  con- 
ditions ofttimes  compel  higher  rates  where 
otherwise  they  might  be  lower. 

No  such  charge  can  be  brought,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  Seattle  and  Portland, 
Oregon,  which  is  less  than  200  miles  to 
the  south.  Seattle  has  a  population  of 
about  300,000  and  Portland  one  of  280,000. 
They  are  situated  in  the  same  character 
of  country,  draw  on  the  same  resources,  and 
each  is  supplied  electricity  by  two  hydro- 
electric companies.  In  Portland,  however, 
they  are  both  privately  operated — and  the 
Portland  rate  is  higher  either  for  light  or 
for  power.  Moreover,  for  indifferent  light- 
ing of  streets  and  public  buildings,  Portland 
pays  something  like  $171,000  annually  into 
corporation  coffers,  while  Seattle — the  best 
lighted  city  in  America — pays  herself  for 
1  illuminating  her  streets  and  buildings.  One 


current  consumption  is  greater.  For  power 
the  same  conditions  obtain. 

In  short,  comparisons  of  Seattle  and 
Portland  rates  go  far  to  show  that  private 
competition  does  not  bring  about  the  lowest 
rates,  even  when  competition  is  honest — a 
rare  situation  in  these  days  of  interlocking 
directorates,  excessive  bond  issues  and  wa- 
ter-logged stocks.  And  the  underlying  rea- 
son is  this — corporations  are  run  for  profit, 
while  municipal  endeavor  seeks  to  give  the 
people  service  at  cost  and  no  more! 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  munici- 
pal plant's  operation,  its  enemies  had  a 
splendid  time  predicting  failure.  The  first 
year  found  a  deficit  of  $18,876  over  revenue 
that  totaled  only  $45,740.  The  next  year, 
1906,  ended  with  a  deficit  of  an  additional 
$11,025,  with  the  total  revenue  up  to  $117,- 
299. 

The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  pass  by. 
Most  happily  "experts"  learnedly  discussed 
Seattle's  miserable  "fizzle"  and  the  "news" 
that  the  patient  was  sinking  was  emblaz- 
oned by  the  press.  Everybody  anxiously 
awaited  a  post  mortem.    It  didn't  come  be- 
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cause  in  1907  the  turn  for  better  came. 
Since  then  there  have  been  only  dark  hints 
at  "doctored  books." 

The  total  revenue  for  1907  was  $198,793 
and  the  costs  $174,706,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
$24,084.  This  was  immediately  applied 
toward  wiping  out  the  preceding  deficits. 
As  a  result  the  plant  entered  upon  1908 
with  a  total  deficit  of  only  $5,815  and  critics 
were  compelled  to  hunt  new  methods  of  at- 
tack. 

From  that  day  on  the  system  has  paid 
big.  Each  year  has  seen  an  ever  increasing 
surplus.  In  1909  it  amounted  to  more  than 
$20,000  after  the  deficit  of  $5,815  had  been 
wiped  out.  To-day  the  surplus  totals  $1,- 
392,837.  Moreover,  the  municipal  plant  is 
doing  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  busi- 
ness annually.  But,  best  of  all,  it  is  saving 
each  year  through  reduced  rates  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  it  takes  in. 

Th:s  gives  its  patrons,  and  consumers 


The  same  sort  of  thoroughness  marks  the 
residential  street  lighting.  There  are  950 
miles  of  streets  paved,  graded  or  planked. 
Of  them  859  miles  are  illuminated  either 
by  arcs  or  by  the  latest  nitrogen-tungsten 
lamps. 

Can  any  city — where  a  private  corpora- 
tion operates  solely— point  to  a  situation  so 
satisfactory? 

The  actual  value  of  the  distributing  sys- 
tem is  about  $2,700,000,  and  most  of  it  was 
paid  for  with  money  actually  earned  by 
the  plant.  Instead  of  sending  away  the 
surplus  to  line  pockets  of  absentee  stock- 
holders, as  private  concerns  do,  the  $1,- 
392,000  "dividends"  have  gone  into  line  ex- 
tensions and  betterments.  And  that  is  what 
has  happened  to  the  $1,175,000  depreciation 
reserve  also.  The  old  corporation  trick 
is  to  make  a  small  paper  charge  for  depre- 
ciation and  then  get  away  with  the  cash. 
But  the  city  did  otherwise.    A  heavy  de- 


Clt's  worth  your  time  to  read  this  story  of 
Seattle — it  shows -how  people  who  think  for 
themselves  can  defeat  the  purpose  of  men  who 
want  everybody's    money    for  themselves. 


of  corporation  juice  as  well,  just  that  much 
more  to  spend  in  other  ways. 

In  Seattle  the  people  believe  this  is  a 
much  better  arrangement  for  themselves 
and  their  city  than  the  old  way  of  handling 
cash  over  to  fatten  special  privilege. 

Citizens  also  find  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  the  municipality  owns  great  unde- 
veloped water  power  resources  sufficient  to 
meet  all  requirements  for  decades.  In  other 
words,  Seattle  is  free  and  industry  is  as- 
sured of  cheap  power  and  plenty  of  it  for 
all  time. 

Out  of  the  original  2,400  kilowatt  plant 
has  grown  a  wonderful  system  which  in- 
cludes a  hydro-electric  generating  plant  of 
13,500  kilowatt  capacity,  a  small  hydro 
plant  of  1,500  kilowatt  capacity,  and  a  10,- 
000  kilowatt  steam  auxiliary  plant  which 
has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  al- 
most $400,000. 

The  distributing  system  covers  the  entire 
city.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
of  wire  form  a  network  that  reach  into  the 
most  remote  suburbs.  The  humblest  home 
in  the  city's  outskirts  enjoys  all  conveni- 
ences of  electricity  in  Seattle. 


preciation  charge  was  made  and  then  all 
of  it  was  put  back  into  betterments. 

In  other  words,  something  like  $2,567,000 
has  been  added  to  the  original  investment 
instead  of  being  dissipated  or  made  a  basis 
for  issuance  of  "stock."  It  may  be  "rot- 
ten finance,"  according  to  Corporation  Rule 
1,  which  is  "Grab  the  Coin,"  but  it  is  mighty 
i;ood  business  from  the  standpoint  of  old 
"Pro  Bono  Publico." 

It  looks  pretty  good  to  a  Seattle  man 
to  see  a  modern  Ai,  $6,339,000  electric  sys- 
tem operating  for  his  benefit  with  no  top 
heavy  stock  against  it  demanding  dividends, 
and  with  only  $3,923,000  in  bonds  outstand- 
ing at  low  interest  rates.  The  bank  ac- 
count smiles  when  light  bills  come  in  which 
are  only  one-fourth  as  large  as  those  which 
obtained  when  a  private  corporation  ruled 
the  roost. 

In  short,  everybody  is  well  satisfied  with 
the  situation,  power  barons  excepted.  The 
big  city  is  proud — and  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  being  the  "best  lighted  city" 
and  is  only  too  happy  to  acknowledge 
that  Municipal  Light  is  the  reason  for 
it  all. 


Albert  Otis 


ALONG  the  moonlit  paths,  bordered  by 
great  hedges  of  geraniums,  in  the 
grounds  of  the  old  Coronado  Hotel 
at  San  Diego,  walked  two  young  people. 
Their  arms  were  about  each  other,  and  on 
their  faces  was  that  happiness  which  comes 
only  with  great  affection  and  after  many  vi- 
cissitudes. The  girl  was  several  years  the 
young  man's  junior,  slight,  and  dark  as  the 
night  itself;  and  she  was  as  beautiful  and 
dainty  as  a  piece  of  Sevres  china.  In  her 
eyes  was  a  hint  of  sadness  which  her  red 
lips  belied,  and  about  her  there  clung  a 
cloak  of  feminine  mystery,  making  her  seem 
like  some  shade  that  had  stepped  from  the 
frame  of  a  picture  by  Greuze.  Her  name 
was  Lilly  Franklin,  nee  Dinan,  and  she  was 
the  wife  of  the  man  at  her  side. 

Harry  Franklin,  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  resourceful  crooks  in  the  business,  was 
as  handsome  as  Lilly  was  beautiful.  He  had 
the  bearing  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his 
sensitive  hands  and  mouth,  his  wide-set  eyes 
and  high,  wide  forehead  attested  to  a  gen- 
uine innate  refinement. 

Harry  was  the  type  of  the  much-written- 
about  and  seldom-seen  "gentleman  crook," 
with  this  difference :  the  gentleman  crook  of 
the  magazines  takes  all  things  with  a  suave 
and  deferential  air,  and  thinks  little  of  his 
victims'  feelings;  whereas  Harry  stole  only 
from  those  who  were  by  nature  thieves 
themselves,  and  who,  by  their  exalted  social 
or  financial  position  in  an  unjust  world, 
were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  courts.  In- 
deed, Harry  would  never  have  called  him- 
self a  crook.  He  looked  upon  his  opera- 
tions as  the.  acts  of  an  incorruptible  destiny 
which  never  permitted  a  malefactor  a 
chance  to  buy  himself  out,  and  which  took 


upon  itself  the  supreme  duty  and  pleasure 
of  punishing  the  moral  lapses  in  those  whose 
lives  should  be  an  example  to  others  by 
reason  of  their  high  position  in  the  public 
gaze. 
» 

T  ILLY  had  always  been  his  greatest  help 
-L/  in  his  nefarious  adventuring,  and  had 
now  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
giving  it  all  up  and  living  a  normal  life 
where  danger  was  little  known,  and  where 
one  could  mingle  with  people  unhypocriti- 
cally.  He  had  promised  her  after  his  last 
adventures  of  the  two  ammunition  boats 
that  he  was  through  pursuing  his  victims 
either  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  their 
consciences,  or  of  adding  dollars  from  their 
ill-gotten  wealth  to  his  own  credit.  Conse- 
quently she  was  happy. 

Even  Red  Bernheim,  their  partner, 
seemed  less  desirous  of  money-getting  dur- 
ing these  last  few  weeks.  As  Lilly  and 
Harry  walked  in  and  out  of  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  date-  and  monkey-palms,  they 
-realized  why  the  big-hearted  Jew,  whose 
loyalty  to  them  in  all  things  was  incorrupti- 
ble, had  become  contented  with  a  quiet  life. 
On  a  bench  near  a  cypress  nook  they  saw 
him  ardently  making  love  to  a  woman  about 
his  own  size  and  weight,  whose  long-lidded 
eyes  were  cast  down  and  whose  two  hands 
reposed  in  one  of  Red's,  while  he  used  the 
other  as  an  aid  to  expression.  A  moment 
they  stood  watching,  long  enough  to  see  the 
woman  wipe  a  tear  from  her  eye  and  begin 
a  long  protestation.  Then  they  continued 
their  strolling,  happier  themselves  because 
of  Red's  happiness  and  elated  to  feel  that 
even  their  practical  confrere  had  succumbed 
to  the  little  hunter. 
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When  they  returned  to  their  rooms  Red 
was  waiting,  deep  in  thought. 

"Look  here,  Harry  lM  he  began.  "What 
are  you  goin'  to  do  to  a  trumpernick  like 
that,  huh?  Got  a  poke  of  half  a  million  or 
more,  and  gives  her  just  enough  to  squeeze 
along  on.  Chicken-chaser,  too.  Has  fought 
three  divorce  suits.  She  knows  he's  a  bad 
egg,  but  can't  get  the  goods  on  him ;  and  he 
hasn't  seen  her  for  two  years !  .  .  .  Say, 
we've  trimmed  some  bad  lobs  in  our 
day,  but  we  never  had  the  chance  to  fix  a 
hard-boiled  egg  like  this  one !  I've  played 
the  lemon,  badger,  pay-off  and,  when  I  was 
a  kid,  I  even  done  some  moll-buzzing  and 
heel  jobs.  But  I've  a  soul  like  the  driven 
snow  beside  this  guy.  He's  what  you'd 
call  a  white-washed  tomb,  eh  ?  But  me,  I'd 
have  to  go  away  off  to  say  what  I  think  of 
him,  down  to  the  blue  grotto  in  Kentuck 
where  the  color  of  my  language  wouldn't 
be  noticed !" 

TLTE  jumped  up  and  paced  the  floor  excit- 

edly,  muttering : 
'  "Well,  well,  Red!  What's  the  matter ?" 
Harry  asked  amusedly.  "I  don't  know 
who  you're  thinking  about  or  what  this  per- 
son has  done  to  you  or  to  her.  Let's  have 
the  dope  calmly,  and  from  the  start.  Sit 
down  and  compose  yourself." 

"Sure,  you're  right,  Harry,"  the  other 
answered,  quieting  himself.  "Here  it  is. 
You've  seen  the  little  lady,  Mrs.  Levinson, 
around  the  place?  Well,  the  minute  I  laid 
my  lamps  on  her,  it  was  open  and  shut  with 
me.  I  felt  myself  slippin'  right  then  and 
there,  and  as  the  days  went  by,  I  gathered 
speed.  Last  night  I  decided  I'd  had  enough 
stretches  and  near-stretches.  Also,  my  poke 
was  well  lined,  enough  for  an  old  Jew  like 
me  anyway,  and  I  come  to  the  conclusion 
I'd  danced  enough  and  that  I  was  gettin' 
too  old  to  skip  around  the  world.  In  other 
words,  all  I  could  think  of  was  some  little 
Ikeys  and  Rachels  tuggin'  at  my  coat-tails, 
an  open  fire  and  the  Rabbi's  blessin'.  The 
rosary  kept  runnin'  through  my  head,  and 
although  I  felt  hungry,  I  didn't  feel  like' 
eatin'  at  all.  So,  knowin'  what's  up,  I  put 
it  up  to  her  straight,  for  I  could  see  that, 
although  I  ain't  no  narcissus,  I'm  a  charm- 
er here ;  and  she  tells  me  the  story." 

Red  turned  a  deep  crimson  and  took  off 
his  coat  for  greater  comfort  and  free- 
dom. 

"We've  all  seen  the  old  boob,  Levinson, 
hangin'  'round  Zincand's  in  Frisco  with  a 
table  full  of  chickens,  buyin'  them  flowers 


and  throwin'  the  eye  to  the  singers  and 
ponies.  Well,  he's  her  husband,  or  rather, 
he's  the  guy  her  parents  insisted  on  her 
marryin',  although  he's  thirty  years  older 
than  her.  She  had  a  dowry  of  just  a  hun- 
dred quad,  and  after  he  got  that  added  to 
as  much  hisself,  and  had  started  in  big  mak- 
in'  a  wad,  he  gets  cold  and  never  comes 
home  more  than  once  a  month.  She's 
tickled  because  she  could  never  stand  him 
anyway,  and  she's  been  all  right  and  waitin' 
for  a  chance  to  give  him  the  gate.  She 
tried  three  times,  but  each  time  he  got  in  his 
dirty  work  and  it  failed;  and  each  time  she 
tried  he'd  sneer  and  cut  down  her  allowance. 
Once  he  had  her  shut  up  in  a  private  asylum 
for  six  weeks  merely  to  show  her  what  he 
could  do  and  what  he  would  do  if  she  per- 
sisted in  her  manceuvers." 
Red  exploded. 

"Can  you  beat  it?  .  .  .  Well,  the  whole 
size  of  it  is  we  want  to  get  our  beads  strung 
on  the  same  string.  Get  me?  But  what's, 
to  be  done?  .  .  .  Oh,  you  can  smile,  you 
happy  guy !  You're  hitched  up — but  look 
at  me!  Laugh,  why  don't  you?"  roared 
Red.  "Laugh !  You're  a  great  help  to  a 
pardner." 

Red  was  blushing  furiously  and  trying  to 
hide  his  high  color  under  the  sound  of  his 
booming  voice.  But  Harry  made  no  reply 
to  him. 

"Red,"  interposed  Lilly,  "I  don't  believe 
in  coming  between  a  man  and  his  wife," 
and  she  looked  lovingly  at  Harry,  who  was 
now  apparently  studying  the  pattern  in  the 
carpet. 

Red  grunted  and  angered  Lilly  by  mut- 
tering something  about  not  giving  a  whoop 
what  went  on  in  a  broad's  mind.  Lilly  left 
the  room  pouting,  followed  by  Red  already 
sorry  for  what  he  had  said;  and  Harry  was 
left  to  his  own  thoughts. 

Lilly  sent  a  long  letter  that  night  to  J. 
F.  Levinson,  San  Francisco,  in  which  she 
introduced  herself  as  Mrs.  Levinson's 
friend.  She  said  that  a  trick  was  being  put 
up  on  him  that  would  cost  him  much  worry 
and  trouble,  that  he  had  better  come  at  once, 
and  that  he  and  she  together  could  defeat 
the  aims  of  the  conspirators. 

WHEN  Levinson  received  the  message 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  decipher  its  mean- 
ing, but  at  last  construed  it  as  a  betrayal,  on 
the  part  of  one  of  his  wife's  friends,  of  some 
plan  to  obtain  a  divorce  and  alimony.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Lilly  hoped,  by 
thus  winning  his  gratitude,  to  share  in  his 
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fortune.  He  laughed  to  himself,  and  as  it 
Was  a  slack  season  in  his  business,  he  de- 
cided to  go  at  once  to  Coronado.  He  left 
his  office  hurriedly,  after  telling  his  man- 
ager he  had  suddenly  been  called  south,  and 
left  his  address  as  the  Coronado  Hotel. 
Four  hours  later  he  was  on  the  Owl  Flyer 
bound  for  Los  Angeles. 

The  next  afternoon  he  registered  at  the 
resort  hotel,  and  the  same  night  had  his 
card  sent  up  to  the  suite  occupied  by  Miss 
Franklin.  Lilly  spent  much  time  on  her 
toilet  that  evening,  and  when  she  appeared 
Levinson  saw  a  vision  of  loveliness  such 
as  he  could  not  behold  every  day  in  San 
Francisco. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  ruffled,  sleeveless 
gown  of  some  shimmering  and  diaphanous 
red  material.  Her  raven  black  hair  glowed 
like  onyx,  and  her  flesh,  warm  and  rose  of 
tint,  reflected  the  red  of  the.  dress  so  that 
her  body  seemed  like  a  vase  of  rare  and 
delicate  workmanship  through  which  the 
light  transpersed. 

She  gave  him  her  most  gracious  smile, 
and  after  apologizing  for  the  unconvention- 
ality  of  her  action  on  the  grounds  of  its 
importance  to  him,  she  went  on  to  hint  that 
Mrs.  Levinson  might  be  in  great  danger  as 
she  had  disappeared  two  days  before,  leav- 
ing her  baggage  and  personal  effects,  and 
had  not  been  heard  from  since.  Lilly  said 
she  feared  that  something  might  have  hap- 
pened, and  she,  as  Mrs.  Levinson's  best 
friend,  felt  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  break 
the  news  to  him. 

Mr.  Levinson  was  duly  alarmed.  He  had 
always  trusted  his  wife  not  to  disgrace  him, 
and  indeed  her  strictly  honorable  character 
had  not  permitted  her  to  think  of  such  a 
thing.  But  here  was  a  serious  situation. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  he  had  goaded  her 
too  far?  Had  she  in  self-defense  at  last 
taken  the  step  which  was  the  only  one  she 
knew  would  hurt  him  ?  A  certain  bitterness 
crept  into  his  rather  crafty  expression,  an 
uneasiness  which  told  Lilly  more  plainly 
than  words  that  she  had  made  an  impres- 
sion on  him  in  his  one  vulnerable  spot. 
When  she  saw  this,  she  made  him  still  more 
uncomfortable  by  hinting  desperate  things 
and  piling  up  the  evidence,  even  going  so 
far  as  to  tell  him  that  a  man  had  been  seen 
in  Mrs.  Levinson's  company  of  late,  and 
that  he  too  had  left  the  hotel  rather  sud- 
denly. Levinson  at  once  forgot  all  his  lit- 
tle poses  and  tricks  of  conversation,  and 
set  to  work  planning  what  was  to  be 
done, 


T  ILLY  let  him  ponder  in  silence  for  some 
J*4  time,  and  then  announced  that  she  was 
holding  back  an  important  piece  of  informa- 
tion that  she  could  not  divulge  just  then, 
not  being  sure  of  its  truth,  but  that  she 
would  know  for  a  certainty  in  several  days. 
At  this  Levinson  cheered  up.  As  the  night 
was  warm  and  balmy,  Lilly  told  him  she 
always  took  a  walk  in  the  evening,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  ac- 
company her.  He  was  more  than  willing, 
and  almost  immediately  she  had  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  what  manner  of  man  she  was 
dealing  with. 

All  his  former  self-possession  had  re- 
turned now.  He  capered  about  boyishly  in 
the  way  old  men  will  when  wishing  to  ap- 
pear young,  and  talked  with  his  little 
pouched  eyes  half  closed  to  achieve  some 
effect  he  considered  youthful.  He  was 
slightly  bald,  and  the  hair  was  white  about 
his  temples.  His  nose  was  large,  and  his 
lips  were  thick.  He  wore  dancing  pumps 
with  his  evening  clothes,  and  across  his 
pleated  shirt  front  hung  the  wide  black  rib- 
bon of  a  monocle  which  he  never  tired  of 
adjusting.  He  smoked  monogrammed  cig- 
arettes, and  altogether  was  the  type  of  roue 
of  the  French  capital  without  the  cosmopol- 
itan roue's  knowledge  of  life  and  women. 

Lilly  found  it  hard  to  keep  from  laughing 
when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
pretty  speeches.  But,  despite  her  self-en- 
forced seriousness,  she  managed  to  keep 
him  at  a  respectful  distance.  This  sur- 
prised and  piqued  Levinson,  because  in  the 
last  five  years  he  had  chosen  to  associate 
only  with  that  class  of  women  who  felt 
flattered  by  his  attentions.  By  the  end  of 
the  evening,  however,  he  began  to  feel  him- 
self softened  by  a  tender  feeling  not  un- 
common to  old  men  when  they  have  basked 
for  hours  in  the  smile  and  loveliness  of 
what  they  consider  a  "good"  woman.  He 
said  nothing  to  betray  himself,  having  de- 
cided to  play  the  game  deferentially.  Lilly 
noticed  a  different  and  more  natural  look 
in  his  eyes  as  he  bade  her  good-night. 
When  they  had  first  met,  he  had  frankly 
appraised  her  charms,  and  had  evinced  a 
pleased  surprise.  When  he  parted  from  her 
there  was  something  almost  canine  in  his 
admiration  with  which  was  mingled  per- 
haps a  bit  of  adoration  as  well. 

The  next  day,  although  he  pressed  Lilly 
for  the  information  she  had  spoken  of,  she 
skilfully  held  him  off;  and  they  went  au- 
tomobiling  in  her  car.  Steadily  his  charmed 
gaze  grew  more  and  more  servile.    By  the 
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end  of  this  second  day  he  would  have  done 
any  bidding  of  hers.  On  the  third  day  she 
confessed  that  she  had  only  come  to  the 
hotel  to  meet  him — that,  not  knowing  what, 
manner  of  man  he  was,  she  thought  it  wiser, 
The  truth  was  she  lived  out  of  town  a  few 
miles  in  her  own  house,  and  rarely  came  to 
the  hotel  or  mingled  with  the  beach  society. 
Now  that  they  knew  each  other,  he  could 
come  the  next  day  and  visit  her  at  her 
home.  She  emphasized  the  ''knew  each 
other,"  and  he  imagined  he  saw  in  this 
somewhat  prudish  remark  an  indication  of 
genuine  affection.  He  thrilled  at  the 
thought,  and  only  at  rare  intervals  thought 
of  his  wife,  and  then  only  as  an  unpleas- 
ant obstacle.  .  .  .  Why  had  he  not  let  Mrs. 
Levinson  obtain  a  divorce? 

Lilly  had  promised  to  call  for  him  at  the 
hotel  directly  after  luncheon  the  next  clay. 

The  morning  dragged  itself  along  inter- 
minably; but  at  eleven  o'clock  he  was  ap- 
proached by  a  man  in  chauffeur's  livery, 
who  presented  him  a  note. 

"Dear  Mr.  Levinson:  Let  the  chauffeur 
bring  you  to  me.  We  will  lunch  under  the 
palm  trees  out  here.  That  will  be  more 
pleasant  than  the  hotel  dining-room,  I'm 
sure.  Lilly  Franklin." 

TJTE  sprang  up  happily.  She  had  not,  he 
told  himself,  been  able  to  wait !  He 
took  his  hat  and  thin  rhinoceros-hide  cane, 
and  sprang  into  the  machine.  In  another 
moment  he  was  shooting  away  from  Coro- 
nado  at  break-neck  speed.  The  ride  was 
much  longer  than  he  had  expected,  and  it 
was  not  until  a  half-hour  later  that  they 
drew  up  at  a  high  doorway  set  deep  in  tall 
cypress  trees  and  tall  flower  beds.  The 
chauffeur  sounded  his  horn,  and  a  servant 
in  livery  opened  the  heavy  door. 

Levinson  alighted,  twirling  his  cane  and 
humming,  and  lightly  danced  up  the  stone 
steps.  The  machine  sped  away  as  he  en- 
tered the  hall.  The  door  swung  shut  sud- 
denly, and  all  at  once  he  felt  strong  arms 
crushing  his  arms  to  his  body  while  others 
applied  a  gag  over  his  mouth.  Before  he 
had  time  to  scream  he  was  picked  up,  weak 
with  fright,  and  carried  up  two  long  flights 
of  stairs  and  deposited  in  a  room  smelling 
of  dust  and  age. 

He  lay  still,  expecting  some  terrible 
thing  to  happen  to  him,  but,  save  for  some 
whispering,  he  heard  nothing.  Then  foot- 
steps walked  quickly  from  the  room,  the 
door  banked,  a  key  turned  in  the  lock,  the 
hall  echoed  retreating  foot-steps,  and  all 
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was  still  except  for  the  warbling  of  a  bird 
outside  the  window. 

He  sat  up  and  removed  his  gag,  inwardly 
cursing  everything  and  feeling  himself  over 
to  see  if  any  bones  were  broken.  Then  he 
looked  round.  He  was  in  a  large  room,  sit- 
ting on  a  deep  double  bed  with  a  canopy. 
There  was  a  wash-stand  in  the  corner,  and 
near  it,  a  large  commode.  A  pile  of  books 
on  mental  diseases  lay  in  one  corner,  and  a 
heavy  carpet  completely  covered  the  floor. 
Two  great  windows,  barred  strongly,  gave 
on  lovely  grounds  that  gardeners  had  de- 
serted for  several  years,  and,  sparkling  over 
long  stretches  of  hills  and  plains,  could  be 
seen  the  dancing  noon-day  sea.  He  walked 
cautiously  to  the  door  and  tried  it.  Locked  ! 
The  windows  could  be  raised,  but  the  bars 
were  immovable.  A  blind  rage  seized  him, 
and  he  thrashed  around  like  a  wild  man, 
throwing  the  chairs  and  books  about,  and 
cursing  in  a  high  hysterical  voice.  He 
rushed  for  the  tenth  time  to  the  heavy  door, 
trying  to  kick  it  down ;  but  it  did  not  give  in 
the  slightest.  # 

CUDDENLY  he  heard  a  blood-curdling 
^  scream,  prolonged  and  shrill,  which 
brought  him  up  short  with  his  eyes  bulging. 
It  sounded  as  if  some  poor  creature  was  be- 
ing tortured  hideously,  and  the  noise  scat- 
tered his  thoughts  as  wind  dispels  smoke. 
Louder  and  louder  it  grew,  and  then  to 
Levinson's  abject  horror  it  ended  in  a  peal 
of  cackling,  maniacal  laughter.  Where  could 
he  be?  Was  he  awake?  He  pinched  him- 
self, but  the  scene  .did  not  change.  Again 
that  horrible  cry  started,  only  to  end  ab- 
ruptly in  laughter.  This  was  repeated  a 
dozen  times.  At  last  there  was  a  crash 
which  shook  the  house  and,  closely  follow- 
ing it,  a  noise  of  falling  iron.  Levinson 
shook  the  bars  and  screamed  for  help;  he 
was  panic-stricken.  But  only  that  shrill 
laughter  answered  him.  The  birds  had 
stopped  singing,  and  the  ensuing  silence 
was  more  hideous  than  the  noise.  It  was 
as  though  the  living  world  had  died  on  that 
last  peal  of  mirth.  Levinson  threw  himself 
down  on  the  bed  and  tried  to  think,  but 
fear  was  on  him  too  greatly. 

At  that  instant  the  door  opened  silently, 
and  a  figure  filled  the  opening.  The  new- 
comer was  tall  and  black-garbed  and  wore 
a  long  professional-looking  beard.  The  man 
advanced  into  the  room,  speaking  in  a  mo- 
notonous and  subdued  voice  to  another  fig- 
ure in  the  rear.  The  second  man  was  stout 
and  also  possessed  a  heavy  well-trimmed 
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beard.  There  was  something  both  stern 
and  scholarly  about  the  two.  The  taller  of 
the  men  surveyed  the  upturned  furniture 
and  shook  his  head. 

"I  did  not  understand  that  Mr.  Levinson 
was  violent,"  he  remarked  quietly.  "I  un- 
derstood that  his  dementia  was  of  a  more 
physic  nature — phobies,  perhaps.  From 
what  I  heard,  I  should  have  diagnosed  his 
Case  as  dementia  praecox." 

"And  I  also,  doctor,"  the  other  answered. 
"The  case  is  more  interesting  than  I  im- 
agined." 

For  a  moment  Levinson  was  too  aston- 
ished to  speak.  At  last  he  jumped  from  the 
bed. 

"You  blithering  idiots,"  he  exclaimed, 
"I'm  no  more  crazy  than  the  President! 
Let  me  out  of  this  or  there'll  be  trouble. 
This  isn't  the  Middle  Ages.  What  do  you 
mean  ?  How  dare  you  keep  me  here  against 
my  will?  Let  me  out,  I  tell  you!"  and  he 
rushed  at  them,  waving  his  white,  soft  fists. 

"Do  you  see,  doctor  ?"  said  the  first,  catch- 
ing Levinson's  two  hands  in  one  of  his  and 
holding  him  as  one  would  a  baby.  "Do  you 
see?" 

The  stout  man  nodded  professionally. 

"Let  me  go,  I  tell  you !"  cried  Levinson. 
"Who  said  I  was  crazy?" 

The  "doctor"  spoke  conciliatingly.  "Mrs. 
Levinson  had  you  brought  here.  .  .  .  You 
should  try  to  be  calm.  We  will  do  all  we 
can  for  you." 

Levinson  fell  back  dumbstruck.  Here 
was  a  turn  of  the  wheel !  Locked  up  by 
his  wife  whom  he  had  once  locked  up  him- 
self? He  could  not  deny  to  himself  that 
she  had  been  clever  about  it.  So  Miss 
Franklin  had  been  only  a  decoy !  Why 
couldn't  he  have  seen  that  a  woman  like  her 
could  not  care  for  an  old  fool  like  him? 
Again  anger  surged  over  him  to  think  that 
he  had  been  such  a  dupe. 

"Look  here,"  he  demanded,  "what  place 
is  this,  and  what  has  Miss  Franklin  to  do 
with  'it  ?" 

'  I  ''HE  tall  man  answered  with  great  dig- 
nity :  "This  place,  my  dear  sir,  is  Dr.  Jo- 
sephus  Dane's  Private  Sanatorium.  I  know 
nothing  of  a  Miss  Franklin,  having  received 
all  my  instructions  from  Mrs.  Levinson 
who,  by  the  way,  will  return  in  about  a 
week.  .  .  .  Als©  let  me  add  that,  unless  you 
are  able  to  control  yourself,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  a  straight  jacket.  Every- 
thing will  be  done  to  make  you  comfortable. 
The  'treatment  will  be  most  careful.  Your 


meals  will  be  sent  to  you,  and  although  the 
fare  is  not  elaborate,  it  is  wholesome  and 
nourishing." 

He  bowed  and  was  about  to  go  out  when 
a  feminine  voice  was  heard,  and  Lilly 
Franklin  pushed  her  way  into  the  room. 

"Why,  what  are  you  doing  here,  Mr. 
Levinson?"  she  asked  in  surprise.  "And 
why  did  you  break  our  engagement?  It  is 
by  the  merest  chance  that  I  have  found  you. 
When  I  went  to  the  hotel  for  you,"  she 
hurried  on,  not  giving  the  astounded  man 
a  second  to  reply,  "they  told  me  you  had 
hurriedly  left  at  about  eleven,  and  gave  me 
a  description  of  the  car  you  left  in.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  I  have  often  seen  that 
car  coming  from  this  house  (I  live  only  ten 
minutes  down  this  road),  and  I  hurried 
here  for  an  apology  and  because — because 
— I  was  afraid — well,  I  wanted  to  see  what 
had  happened  to  you.  .  .  .  We  can't  let  an 
old  friend  get  away  as  easily  as  that,  can 
we?"  she  ended  lamely. 

Levinson  was  speechless.  He  drew  forth 
the  note  he  had  received,  and  showed  it 
to  her,  explaining  the  whole  affair  rapidly 
and  nervously. 

"Why,  I  never  wrote  that  note,  Mr.  Lev- 
inson. My  hand-writing  is  entirely  different 
from  that.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  begin  to  see  a  light !" 
She  glanced  shrewdly  about  her  and  at  the 
silent  doctors  standing  in  the  doorway.  Lev- 
inson scrutinized  the  note  carefully.  Sud- 
denly a  great  light  dawned  on  him.  The 
writing  was  that  of  his  wife !  He  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  sank  limply 
into  a  chair. 

Lilly  came  close  to  him. 

"Tell  me,  won't  they  let  you  out?  .  .  . 
This  is  the  scheme  I  heard  a  rumor  of  and 
was  going  to  tell  you — oh,  why,"  she  almost 
sobbed,  "didn't  I  do  it  before  ?"  She  glared 
at  Dr.  Dane.  "But  I'll  make  up  for  it.  I'll 
see  about  this  place;  I'll  have  the  police 
here.  How  dare  they  sequester  a  man  of 
your  standing  and  prominence !" 

TJTER  eyes  flashed  and  she  made  quickly 
for  the  door.  But  Dr.  Dane  gathered 
her,  shrieking  and  kicking,  into  his  arms, 
backed  quickly  out,  and  locked  the  door. 
Levinson  heard  the  doctor  depositing  her  in 
the  room  next  his  own.  What  daring  these 
pirates  had  !  He  marveled  at  their  colossal 
effrontery  in  kidnapping  two  adults  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  money  that  his  wife  was  pay- 
ing them.  They  couldn't  be  getting  much, 
he  thought,  for  he  did  not  give  his  wife 
enough  to  permit  her  any  extravagant  fees. 
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What  would  it  all  lead  to?  he  wondered. 

He  had  fully  decided  to  try  to  bribe  his 
way  out  when  he  heard  a  rapping  on  the 
wall.  Eagerly  he  answered,  and  then  be- 
gan to  bore  a  hole  through  the  plaster  with 
his  pen-knife.  Once  it  was  finished  he  and 
the  girl  could  talk  in  whispers  and  make 
plans  for  their  escape.  As  he  finished  he 
saw  Miss  Franklin's  desirable  young  lips 
whispering  to  him :  "A  door  leads  into  here. 
It  must  be  behind  the  canopy  of  your  bed. 
Look  and  see." 

He  hurriedly  pushed  aside  his  bed.  Sure 
enough,  there  was  the  door.  He  shot  back 
the  bolt  and,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  found 
it  opened.  The  girl  came  to  meet  him,  one 
pink  finger  across  her  mouth  to  enjoin 
silence.  And  until  the  last  orange  light  of 
day  they  sat  together,  undisturbed. 

But  they  could  arrive  at  no  conclusion. 
In  truth,  Levinson  was  no  longer  loath  to 
stay  here  with  so  charming  a  companion. 
She  subtly  flattered  him  and  awoke  the  hope 
that  ever  lies  even  in  the  most  repugnant 
of  men — namely,  that  a  beautiful  woman 
will  some  day  find  their  good  qualities  and 
love  them  for  themselves.  Why  should  she 
take  such  an  interest  and  seem  so  little  per- 
turbed if  she  did  not  enjoy  his  company? 
After  all,  it  was  not  her  duty  to  have  fol- 
lowed him  up  after  he  had  apparently  brok- 
en their  rendezvous.  With  such  thoughts 
he  lulled  himself  into  a  beatific  state  of  emo- 
tion which  so  consumed  him  that  foot-steps 
in  the  hall  were  almost  at  the  door  before 
he  hurried  to  his  own  room  and  shoved 
back  the  bed,  avoiding  discovery. 

Dr.  Dane  had  come  to  take  Miss  Franklin 
away  and  to  bring  Levinson  his  supper — 
two  great  disappointments  in  one.  The  next 
room  was  silent  now,  and  as  the  San  Fran- 
ciscan epicure  uncovered  his  tray  he  saw 
the  truth  of  the  doctor's  description  of  the 
fare  for  the  inmates.  There  was  beef 
broth,  very  weak  tea,  some  mashed  pota- 
toes with  gravy,  a  small  slice  of  cold  ham, 
and  rice  pudding.  Levinson  almost  wept  at 
the  sight  of  this  unappetizing  spread,  and 
at  first  refused  to  touch  it.  But  later,  over- 
come by  hunger,  he  ate  what  had  been 
brought  him.  He  had  scarcely  finished 
when  Dr.  Dane  came  in,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"I  see  you  liked  your  meal,"  he  said. 
"You  see,  this  being  Friday,  we  have  a  lit- 
tle extra.  Sundays  we  have  only  tea  and 
cold  supper." 

Levinson  groaned. 

"Lights  out  at  ten  o'clock,"  continued  the 
doctor.   "And  I  might  add  that  any  attempt 


to  escape  will  be  seen  by  our  night  watch- 
man.   Good-night.    Breakfast  at  six." 

The  unhappy  victim  was  on  the  point  of 
crying  out  in  anger,  but  controlling  himself,- 
he  called  Dr.  Dane  back. 

"See  here,  how  much  do  you  want  to 
let  Miss  Franklin  and  me  out  of  here?"  he 
asked  in  business-like  tones. 

The  doctor  smiled.  "When  you  are  cured 
you  will  be  permitted  to  go."  With  that  he 
went  out. 

r  I  'HERE  was  just  enough  uncanny  noise  to 
keep  Levinson  awake  and  trembling 
most  of  the  night.  He  was  up  walking  the 
floor  when  his  breakfast  arrived,  consisting 
of  mush,  hot  milk,  and  cold  bread  and  butter. 
His  nerves  were  on  the  breaking  point,  and 
he  sent  for  Dr.  Dane.  When  that  gentle- 
man appeared,  Levinson  acted  his  calmest 
and  asked  if  it  were  possible  to  communi- 
cate with  Airs.  Levinson.  He  was  willing 
to  pay  well  if  he  could  see  his  wife.  He 
realized  he  had  to  get  this  business  settled 
at  once  no  matter  what  price.  The  sus- 
pense was  too  trying.  And  there  was  Miss 
Franklin  to  be  considered. 

The  doctor,  after  much  persuasion,  agreed 
to  telegraph  to  Los  Angeles  for  Mrs.  Lev- 
inson. 

All  that  morning  the  room  next  to  his 
had  been  empty,  but  directly  after  luncheon 
he  heard  Miss  Franklin  being  returned  to 
it.  He  lost  no  time  in  getting  in  communi- 
cation with  her  and  in  going  into  her  room. 
She  appeared  hysterical  and  frightened,  and 
Levinson  did  his  best  to  comfort  her,  tell- 
ing her  he  had  sent  for  his  wife  and  that 
before  long  he  would  be  free  and  would 
see  that  no  harm  came  to  her.  All  his  wife 
wanted  was  a  divorce,  and  he  believed  that 
if  he  let  her  obtain  it,  everything  would  be 
well. 

Lilly  calmed  down,  and  Levinson  took  her 
hand  in  his.  Adversity  had  brought  them 
close  together. 

The  next  afternoon  he  proposed  to  Lilly. 
They  were  sitting  close  to  each  other,  and 
he  was  too  intent  upon  her  answer  to  hear 
the  door  open  behind  him.-  When  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  his  he  put  his  arm  about  her 
shoulders.  ...  A  noise  made  him  swing 
round.  He  was  face  to  face  with  Mrs.  Lev- 
inson, Dr.  Dane  and  his  assistant. 

"At  last,"  said  his  wife  calmly,  "I've 
caught  you,  and  I  have  witnesses.  Hero 
you  are  in  this  girl's  room — and  with  your 
arms  about  her." 

"Well,  what  do  you  intend  to  do?"  Lev- 
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inson  tried  to  speak  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

"I'm  going  to  divorce  you,''  his  wife  an- 
swered. "I  had  you  put  here  to  force  you 
to  terms,  but  now  force  is  not  necessary.  I 
have  the  evidence  I  have  always  wanted. 
.  .  .  Who  is  this — this  woman  ?"  She  looked 
at  Lilly  contemptuously. 

Levinson  was  angry.  "Try  to  divorce  me, 
and  I'll  have  you  arrested  for  abduction." 

"Very  well,"  Mrs.  Levinson  returned 
wearily.  "My  life  is  ruined  anyway. 
There's  no  happiness  left  for  me.  I'll  see 
that  you  and  this  woman  are  kept  prisoners 
here.  You'll  suffer  as  you  made  me  suffer 
once." 

She  started  to  walk  away  resolutely. 

"Think  of  me  !"  It  was  Lilly's  voice ;  and 
her  hands  were  on  Levinson's  shoulders. 
"For  my  sake — our  sake !  Oh,  do  some- 
thing— "  and  she  began  to  weep  hysterically. 

Levinson's  fighting  instinct  was  subdued. 
He  did  not  care  for  his  wife,  and  he  did 
care  for  Lilly.  And  she  had  as  much  as 
promised  to  marry  him. 

"Stop  !"  he  commanded.  "You  may  have 
your  divorce.  You  have  gotten  the  best 
of  me.  I  know  when  I'm  beaten."  He  did 
not  feel  beaten,  however,  for  would  he,  too, 
not  benefit  by  a  divorce? 

"Then,"  said  Mrs.  Levinson,  "write  a  let- 
ter to  your  lawyers,  saying  the  suit  will  be 
undefended.  You  are  not  to  give  your  ad- 
dress, and  you  are  to  remain  here  until  the 
matter  is  settled."  She  turned  t©  Dane. 
"Doctor,  I  will  expect  you  to  watch  him  un- 
til I  let  you  know." 

"I  don't  like  the  matter,"  the  doctor  re- 
plied. "When  he  gets  out  he'll  make  trou- 
ble. And  don't  you  know  he  could  have 
the  decree  annulled  by  proving  force?" 

Lilly  turned  to  Dane.  "Don't  worry,"  she 
put  in.  "Mr.  Levinson  and  I  are  to  be  mar- 
ried.  We  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  forget." 

"Of  course,"  replied  Levinson. 


NO  WONDER! 

A  NEW  YORKER,  who  found  himself 
for  some  days  in  a  "jerk-water"  town 
of  the  West,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
ministrations  of  the  local  barber.  He  had  a 
terrible  time — he  was  cut,  knicked,  gashed, 
and  generally  mishandled.  When  the  job  was 
completed  the  New  Yorker  sat  up  and  said : 

"Give  me  a  drink  of  water." 

"You  ain't  going  to  faint,  I  hope,"  said 
the  barber,  observing  the  man's  expression. 

"No,"~~was  the  response,  "I  just  want  to 
see  whether  my  mouth  will  hold  water." 


"And  you  can  give  me  a  check  for  my 
dowry,"  added  his  wife,  "now." 

The  check  was  gladly  given.  Once  he 
was  out  and  married  to  Lilly,  he  would 
threaten  his  wife  with  arrest  and  he  would 
make  it  hot  for  Dr.  Dane  also.  He  had  no 
fear  of  losing  the  money. 

/^JNE  week  later  the  doctor  came  to  him 
and  told  him  he  was  free  to  go.  Miss 
Franklin  also  was  being  released.  Lilly 
said  she  must  go  home  at  once,  but  would 
come  to  him  to  the  hotel  the  next  day. 

Levinson  hurried  back  to  the  beach. 
Here  he  read  that  his  wife  had  obtained  a 
divorce  on  the  grounds  of  desertion.  He 
was  satisfied  and  waited  eagerly  for  the 
return  of  Lilly.  But  when  at  nightfall  she 
had  not  put  in  an  appearance,  he  drove  to 
the  address  she  had  given  him.  To  his  hor- 
ror he  found  it  to  be  a  vacant  lot.  He  tele- 
graphed to  his  bank  and  found  that  his 
check  had  been  cashed  six  days  before.  He 
hurried  to  the  police,  and  they  went  at  once 
to  Dr.  Dane's  Private  Sanatorium,  only  to 
find,  when  they  burst  open  the  door,  that 
the  house  was  empty.  The  real-estate  agent 
informed  them  that  he  had  rented  the  house 
to  a  Mr.  Harry  Franklin  for  a  month. 
There  his  knowledge  ended. 

What  Levinson  never  found  out  was  that 
Mrs.  Levinson  six  months  later  became 
Mrs.  Red  Bernheim,  thereby  unconsciously 
aiding  the  police  to  do  away  forever  with 
one  of  America's  most  shrewd  and  success- 
ful crooks.  And  it  would  have  done  Levin- 
son no  good  had  he  found  out.  For  there 
was  no  evidence  on  which  he  could  proceed. 
Since  then  Harry  has  taken  his  own  name 
(which,  of  course,  the  author  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  divulge),  and  is 
living  a  quiet  and  happy  life  near  Red  and 
his  wife — a  life  such  as  pleases  the  woman's 
heart  of  Lilly. 


ON  TRIAL 

'T'HE  sewing  machine  agent  rang  the  bell, 
A  particularly  noisy  and  vicious-look- 
ing bulldog  assisted  in  opening  the  door. 
The  dog  stood  his  ground.  The  agent  re- 
treated slightly. 

"Will  that  dog  bite  ?"  he  asked. 

"We  don't  quite  know  yet,"  the  lady  said. 
"We  have  only  just  got  him.  But  we  are 
trying  him  with  strangers.  Won't  you  come 
in?" 


William  Morris  Hughes 


This  is  the  story  of  a  really  democratic  government — Australia.  William 
Morris  Hughes,  who  wrote  it,  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia.  The  first  part 
of  this  story  was  published  in  the  July  issue  of  Pearson's  Magazine.  In  that 
issue  Mr.  Hughes  shozved  how  Australia  is  being  run  in  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ing  people  of  the  country.  He  showed  how  Australia  has  gone  about  getting  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  monopolies  and  how  it  has  established  industrial  courts 
and  boards  to  settle  labor  disputes.  Australia  has  a  Federal  Arbitration  Court, 
in  addition  to  its  wage  boards,  that  settles  disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits 
of  one  state.  Mr.  Hughes,  being  the  Prime  Minister,  is  the  one  man  best  quali- 
fied to  tell  the  story  of  Australia's  government.  He  tells  it  here  simply  and 
directly.  It  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  really  democratic  government  that  there  is 
in  the  world.  If  you  are  interested  in  democratic  government,  read  it.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  government,  as  you  will  see,  completely  answers  the  cry  often  raised 
by  a  few  men  in  this  country,  and  which  will  be  raised  during  the  coming  cam- 
paign, that  certain  legislation  which  will  benefit  the  whole  people  is  unconstitu- 
tional or  confiscatory,  or  cannot  be  done  for  some  reason.  While  we  argue  about 
whether  or  not  it  is  right  to  have  laws  that  will  benefit  us  all  instead  of  merely 
benefiting  a  few  rich  men,  Australia  has  gone  ahead  and  had  the  laws.  Read  this 
story  of  what  a  really  democratic  government  does  for  all  of  its  people. 


THE  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Court, 
as  already  stated,  is  very  seriously 
restricted  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  Technicalities  hamper  or- 
ganizations in  their  approach  to  the  court; 
appeals  to  the  Federal  High  Court  too 
often  rob  them  of  the  benefits  of  the  award 
when  made.  In  many  cases  orders  of  pro- 
hibition and  mandamus  have  usurped  the 
place  of  statute  law.  An  agitation  to 
amend  the  Constitution  has  long  been  on 
foot,  and  at  the  recent  elections,  held  in 
September,  1914,  the  present  Government 
included  in  the  policy  a  proposal  to 
make  such  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
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tion  as  is  necessary  to  give  the  Federal 
Parliament  power  "to  make  laws  relating 
to  industrial  matters."  Under  such  a  power 
the  Federal  Arbitration  Court  could  deal 
with  all  industrial  disputes,  whether  inter- 
state or  intrastate.  And  there  would  be 
no  appeals  to  the  High  Court,  for  the  de- 
cision, of  the  Arbitration  Court  would  be 
final. 

One  result  of  the  awards  of  arbitration 
courts  has  been  the  adoption  of  a  general 
minimum  wage  for  unskilled  labor  through- 
out the  Commonwealth.  This,  as  recently 
declared  by  the  judge  of  the  State  Arbi- 
tration Court  of  New  South  Wales,  is  $2 
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for  light,  $2.10  for  medium,  and  $2.25  for 
heavy  manual  labor,  for  a  day  of  eight 
hours.* 

The  general  effect  of  awards  of  the 
courts  and  wages  boards'  determinations 
upon  rates  of  wages  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  figures  supplied  by  the  fed- 
eral statistician :  The  average  weekly  wage 
of  male  adults  increased  from  $10.^2  in 
1901  to  $12.18  in  191 1  and  $13.34  in  1914; 
while  the  number  of  working  hours 
per  week,  reduced  in  many  cases  to  the 
normal  standard  of  48,  has  been  further 
reduced  in  some  of  the  more  recent  awards 
to  44.  The  total  number  of  awards  and 
determinations  in  force  at  the  end  of  1914 
was  576,  in  addition  to  369  industrial  agree- 
ments. 

Since  1903  statutory  provision  for  a 
minimum  wage  for  all  persons  employed  in 
the  public  service  of  the  Commonwealth 
has  been  in  force.  This  provides  that  every 
public  servant,  male  or  female,  of  21  years 


tion.  They  were  decisively  beaten  at  the 
polls.  The  Federal  Arbitration  Act  recog- 
nizes and  embodies  the  principle,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit, 
grant  preference  to  the  members  of  any 
union.  In  some  cases  the  unions  are  strong 
enough  to  enforce  it  independently  of  the 
law;  in  others  the  court  has  included  pref- 
erence in  its  award.  The  .Federal  Govern- 
ment has  since  its  election  applied  the  prin- 
ciple to  its  own  casual  and  temporary  em- 
ployees, and  members  of  industrial  unions 
now  have — other  things  being  equal — pref- 
erence of  employment.  The  number  of  per- 
sons affected  is  considerable. 

On  the  whole  the  principle,  though  ham- 
pered by  constitutional  and  legislative  de- 
fects, has  fairly  justified  itself.  It  is  not 
contended  for  a  moment  that  there  is  not 
room  for  much  greater  improvement;  but 
sufficient  has  been  done  to  show  that  the 
principle  of  industrial  arbitration  is  sound, 
and  that  what  is  wanted  is  such  amendment 


|C.In  Australia  the  workers'  wages  have  in- 
creased faster  than  the  cost  of  living. 
iThe  reverse   is  the    case  in  America. 


and  upward  shall  receive  not  less  than  £110 
per  annum  ($10.08  per  week).  This  has 
now  been  raised  to  £126  per  annum  for 
males  ($11.52  per  week). 

The  principle  of  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes  by  arbitration  has  been  extended 
to  Government  employees.  Organizations 
Df  public  servants  of  the  .Commonwealth 
can  file  a  plaint,  asking  for  better  industrial 
conditions,  in  the  Federal  Arbitration 
Court  in  the  same  way  as  outside  workers. 
A.ny  award  relating  to  public  servants  made 
oy  the  court — subject  to  the  formal  right 
Df  veto  by  the  Parliament — is  immediately 
operative. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
principle  of  "Preference  to  Unionists."  It 
was  upon  this  as  applied  to  casual  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Public  Service  that 
:he  1914  elections  ostensibly  turned.  The 
present  opposition  precipitated  a  constitu- 
ional  crisis  and  obtained  the  dissolution  of 
)oth  houses  of  the  Parliament  on  the  ques- 


This  does  not  apply  to  the  western  and  tropical 
>arts  of  Australia,  nor  to  the  far  interior,  in  all  of 
vhich  the  wages  are  considerably  higher. 


of  the  law  as  will  enable  courts  to  deal  ex- 
peditiously and  economically  with  all  in- 
dustrial troubles.  Arbitration  court  awards 
and  decisions  of  State  wages  boards  have 
materially  improved  the  conditions  of  the 
worker*  Wages  have  been  increased,  hours 
reduced,  and  conditions  of  labor  changed 
for  the  better.f  The  wages  of  the  worker 
have  increased  faster  than  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

Compulsory  arbitration  has  not  abolished 
strikes,  but  neither  have  pea^e  treaties  nor 
the  Hague  Tribunal  abolished  wars,  nor 
the  criminal  laws  abolished  crime.  While 
war  and  crime  exist,  the  community  must 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  them.  Their  ex- 
istence is  not  a  reason  why  the  rule  of  law 
should  be  withdrawn,  but  rather  that  it 
should  be  made  more  effective. 

Industrial  arbitration  is  a  civilized  and 
civilizing  method  of  settling  industrial  dis- 
putes, just  as  international  arbitration  is  a 
civilized  and  civilizing  method  of  set- 
tling international  disputes;  and  ultimately 


t  Vide  statistics,  p.  24. 
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all  civilized  nations  will  adopt  both  of 
them. 

But,  while  compulsory  arbitration  has 
not  prevented  all  strikes,  it  has  been  a 
powerful  factor  in  preserving  peace,  and 
where  conflicts  have  occurred  it  has  mate- 
rially influenced  their  nature.  Less  bitter- 
ness has  been  displayed  by  the  parties,  and 
with  a  few  exceptions  the  duration  of  the 
struggle  has  been  much  shorter.  Its  opera- 
tions have  covered  a  very  wide  field.  There 
are  some  five  million  people  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia,  of  whom  about 
one  million  are  adults  earning  their  own 
livelihood.  The  wages  of  the  majority  of 
these  are  regulated  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  awards  of  arbitration  courts  or 
wages  boards,  and  not  by  the  operation  of 
what  is  known  as  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

There  are  laws  in  every  State  which 
regulate  labor  in  factories  and  shops. 
Some  of  these  fix  a  minimum  wage  for 


upon  the  cost  of  living,  may  be  shortly  re- 
viewed. In  substance  this  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  effective  wage  curve.  No  doubt 
the  capitalist  does  his  best  to  find  a  way 
round  the  efforts  of  the  legislature  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  workers  and  gen- 
eral community.  He  protests  bitterly  against 
all  attempts  to  curb  what  he  euphemistically 
alludes  to  as  "enterprise."  And  he  does 
what  he  can  to  hold  up  his  end.  On  the 
whole  he  succeeds  well  enough,  as  a  glance 
at  the  price  of  investment  stocks  and  bal- 
ance sheets  of  joint  stock  companies  will 
show.  His  methods  are  .those  with  which 
Americans  are  no  doubt  reasonably  famil- 
iar. He  manipulates  the  market,  he  waters 
stocks,  and  raises  prices  whenever  his  con- 
trol of  the  market  makes  this  possible  and 
politic.  And  almost  invariably  he  justifies 
his  action  in  this  last  matter  by  declaring 
that  the  decisions  of  wages  boards  or  arbi- 
tration courts  in  raising  wages  leave  him  no 
alternative.    I  cannot  here  discuss  the  ar- 


C,The  Labor  Party  is  against  land  monop- 
olization by  the  few.  Taxation  of  unim- 
proved land  is  in  the  forefront  of  its  platform. 


young  persons,  and  all  fix  a  minimum  age. 
Child  labor  in  factories  as  known  in  other 
countries  does  not  exist  in  Australia.  The 
minimum  age  is  14  years  in  every  State 
except  one,  where  it  is  13.  The  maximum 
working  hours  for  women  and  young  per- 
sons are  48  hours  per  week,  and  the  maxi- 
mum hours  of  continuous  labor  5. 

A  number  of, statutes  regulate  the  hours 
during  which  shops  may  remain  open,  and 
the  conditions  of  labor  therein.  Broadly 
speaking,  all  shops  except  confectionery 
shops,  chemists,  and  news-agents  close  on 
four  days  a  week  at  6  p.  m.,  one  day  at 
9.30  or  10  p.  m.,  and  one  day  (usually  Sat- 
urday) at  1  p.  m.,  and  all  day  Sunday. 
The  wages  of  shop  assistants  are  fixed  by 
awards  or  wages  board  determinations  in 
all  the  states. 

Space  only  permits  of  mere  mention  of 
that  class  of  legislation  common  to  most 
countries:  Workmen's  compensation  acts, 
miners'  sick  and  accident  relief  acts,  and 
the  like. 

The  influence  of  this  class  of  legislation 
upon  prices  generally,  and  in  particular 


gument  that  high  prices  are  due  solely  or 
even  mainly  to  the  interference  by  courts 
and  boards — with  what  in  unscientific  and 
illogical  jargon  is  called  the  "natural  law 
of  supply  and  demand" — but  it  is  palpably 
unsound.  For,  as  the  American  citizen 
knows  to  his  sorrow,  prices  rise  where  there 
are  no  such  things  as  arbitration  courts  and 
wages  boards,  and  where  unionism  has  com- 
paratively little  influence.  It  would  be  cer- 
tainly more  accurate  to  say  that  high  wages 
are  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  high 
prices. 

These  figures  show  that  whilst  in  Aus- 
tralia nominal  wages  have  increased  faster 
than  the  cost  of  living,  with  the  result  that 
the  real  or  effective  wages  have  also  in- 
creased, in  America  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
So  that  while  the  cost  of  living  in  America 
has  gone  up  over  50  per  cent.,  the  nominal 
wage  has  gone  up  nearly  29  per  cent.,  and 
consequently  the  real  or  effective  wage  has 
gone  down  14.2  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  living  has  recently  been  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  war  and  the  severe 
drought  from  which  a  very  considerable 
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NOMINAL  AND    EFFECTIVE   RATES  OF   WAGES    AND    RETAIL    PRICES    IN    AUSTRALIA    AND  TEE 

UNITED  STATES   OF  AMERICA. 


Year. 

Australia. 

United  States. 

Nominal 
Wages. 

Cost  of 
Living. 

Effective 
Wages. 

♦Nominal 
»  Wages. 

tCost  of 
Living. 

Effective 
Wages 

1913  

1000 
1269 

1000 
1255 

1000 

IOII 

1000 
1292 

1000 
1506 

1000 
8S8 

*  Computed    from   information    furnished   in   Bulletins   Nos.   77    (p.   7)   and   143    (pp.   7,   8)    of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

t  Computed  from  particulars  of  prices  of  foodstuffs  furnished  in  Bulletin  No.  140  (p.  11)  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


portion  of  Australia  has  suffered.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  war  several  state  statutes 
have  been  passed  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  to  review  and  regulate 
prices.  The  Necessary  Commodities  Con- 
trol Commission  of  New  South  Wales,  act- 
ing under  statutory  authority,  fixes  prices 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  operations  of  these 
commissions  have  been  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public,  and  to  the  disadvan- 


with  a  view  to  (i)  ensure  to  the  workers 
in  protected  industries  fair  and  reasonable 
wages  and  conditions  of  labor,  and  (2)  pro- 
tect the  consumer  against  exorbitant  prices. 

The  new  protection  policy  was  originally 
supported  not  only  by  the  Labor  Party,  but 
also  by  the  old  Liberal  Party,  led  by  Mr. 
Deakin.  Legislation  was  passed  to  pive  ef- 
fect to  an  instalment  of  the  policy.  The 
Excise  Tariff  (Agricultural  Machinery) 
Act  of  1906  empowered  the  judge  of  the 


C  Australia  grants  maternity  allowances  and 
tries  to  remove  the  causes  making  for  poor 
progeny  such  as  scanty  food  and  long  hours. 


tage  of  those  speculators  in  the  necessaries 
of  life  who  see  in  this  time  of  scarcity  and 
national  peril  only  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
ploiting the  community. 

In  this  connection  brief  reference  may 
here  be  made  to  the  policy  known  in  Aus- 
tralia as  the  "new  protection." 

Although  the  platform  of  the  party  is 
silent  upon  fiscalism,  the  attitude  of  the 
Labor  Party  towards  protection  is  now  defi- 
nitely in  favor  of  such  a  tariff  as  will  en- 
courage Australian  industries.*  But  the 
party  has  long  held  that  tariff  protection 
was  as  a  policy  one-sided  and  inadequate 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  community. 
It  protected  the  manufacturers,  but  it  failed 
to  protect  the  workers  in  the  protected  in- 
dustries, and  it  left  the  consumers  at  the 
mercy  of  the  combines  of  protected  manu- 
facturers. The  Labor  Party,  holding  that 
the  benefits  of  tariff  protection  ought  to  be 
spread  evenly  over  the  whole  community, 
advocate  the  policy  of  "new  protection," 


*It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  originally  an 
ardent  Free  Trader,  vide  debates  in  the  first  Federal  Parlia- 
ment in  1 901. 


arbitration  court  to  fix  a  fair  and  reasonable 
wage  for  the  workers  in  the  industry,  and 
the  Customs  Tariff  Act  of  1906  contained  a 
schedule  of  maximum  prices  at  which  cer- 
tain agricultural-  machinery  could  be  sold. 
Any  manfffacturer  who  (a)  did  not  pay  the 
wage  prescribed,  or  (b)  sold  at  a  price 
above  that  prescribed  in  the  schedule,  was 
compelled  to  pay  excise  duties  equal  to  the 
customs  duty  on  the  imported  article,  and 
so  lost  the  benefit  of  the  tariff.  The  Fed- 
eral High  Court  held  that  the  legislation 
under  these  acts  was  ultra  vires,  as  the 
Commonwealth  had  not  power  to  pass  laws 
dealing  with  industrial  matters.  It  was 
thought  useless  to  proceed  further  until  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  had  been 
made  which  would  enable  the  Federal  Leg- 
islature to  make  laws  dealing  effectively 
with  prices  and  conditions  of  labor,  not  in 
protected  industries  only,  but  in  all  indus- 
tries. Proposals  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion clothing  the  Federal  Parliament  with 
plenary  power  to  legislate  in  regard  to  (a) 
trade  and  commerce;  (b)  corporations; 
(c)  trusts,  combines,  and  monopolies;  and 
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(d)  industrial  matters,  will  shortly  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors. 

No  one  cause  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  retard  the  development  of  Australia  as 
land  monopoly.  The  richest  lands  have 
been  monopolized  by  the  few.  Great  estates 
have  encircled  small  country  towns  in  fer- 
tile districts  like  an  iron  ring.  Would-be 
settlers  have  been  forced  on  to  the  less  pro- 
ductive lands,  and  in  too  many  cases  have 
found  their  way  after  a  heart-breaking  and 
unequal  struggle  to  the  great  cities  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  wage  earners  and  to  in- 
crease the  congestion  in  these  great  hives 
of  men.  This  is  one  of  the  dominant  fea- 
tures and  the  curse  of  modern  civilization. 

The  Labor  Party,  regarding  land  monop- 
oly as  a  great  evil,  has  placed  the  taxation 
of  unimproved  land  values  in  the  forefront 
of  its  platform.  This  principle  has  been 
for  many  years  embodied  in  the  laws  of 
several  states,  and  local  governing  bodies 
have  also  adopted  it.    Some  of  these  latter 


annum  for  the  past  four  years  and,  though 
the  amount  received  is  falling  as  the  great 
estates  are  cut  up  to  avoid  the  incidence  of 
the  tax,  a  fair  revenue  may  be  expected 
under  the  higher  rate  of  tax.  The  extent 
to  which  the  best  lands  of  Australia  had 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  few  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  only  15,375  persons 
pay  any  tax  under  this  act,  and  that  281 
persons  pay  one-half  of  the  total  amount 
received  f  rom  the  tax.  During  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tax  many  great  estates  have 
been  cut  up  and  land  thus  made  available 
to  intending  settlers,  and  the  increasing 
tendency  to  enlarge  already  great  estates 
has  been  checked!  Land  value  taxation  has 
proved  itself  to  be  an  effective  means  of 
dealing  with  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
of  civilized  life. 

Finance  is  the  gateway  to  the  modern 
world,  and  financiers  are  the  keepers  of 
the  gate,  having  the  power  to  levy  toll 
where  they  will,  and  dominating  the  des- 


CL Australia  has  established  invalid  and  old- 
age  pensions.  These  are  not  charity  mea- 
sures but  regarded  as  rights  of  the  workers. 


rate  as  high  as  10  cents  in  the  pound  un- 
improved capital  value,  a  shade  over  2  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

In  1910,  after  the  victory  of  the  Federal 
Labor  Party  at  the  polls,  an  act  was  passed 
providing  for  a  graduated  land  ta*x  upon  all 
estates  of  an  unimproved  value  of  $24,000 
and  upward.  The  rate  of  tax  was  id.  on 
the  first  pound  of  unimproved  value  over 
$24,000,  and  increasing  at  a  uniform  rate 
until  the  value  of  the  estate  reached  $360,- 
000,  upon  the  last  pound  of  which  the  rate 
of  tax  was  12  cents,  and  for  every  pound 
in  excess  of  such  amount,  12  cents.  Ab- 
sentee landlords  (persons  resident  outside 
Australia)  were  taxed  at  a  higher  rate.  By 
a  recent  amendment  passed  last  November 
the  rate  of  tax  has  been  increased  in  such 
a  way  that  on  every  pound  in  excess  of 
$360,000  the  rate  of  tax  is  18  cents.  The 
$24,000  exemption  limit  still  remains,  and 
taxation  of  absentees  at  a  higher  rate  than 
resident  landowners  has  not  been  altered. 
The  federal  land  tax  has  fully  justified  it- 
self. It  has  brought  in  revenue  to  the 
treasury  which  has  averaged  $7,200,000  per 


tinies  of  mankind.  But  this  is  incompatible 
with  democratic  government,  which  is  but 
a  sham  if  the  means  whereby  civilized  men 
must  live  are  in  the  hands  of  the  few  and 
beyond  the  control  of  the  government.  The 
idea  of  a  Commonwealth  bank,  a  bank 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  community 
and  run  in  their  interests,  long  cherished 
by  the  Labor  Party,  was  given  shape  in 
1910.  By  two  acts — the  Australian  Notes 
Act  and  the  Commonwealth  Bank  Act — the 
sole  right  to  issue  paper  money  was  con- 
fined to  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  bank 
established  backed  by  all  the  resources  of 
the  community  and  free  from  political  con- 
trol. This  bank  is  managed  by  a  governor 
appointed  for  seven  years  and  independent 
of  all  control.  The  bank  is  empowered  to 
transact  all  -ordinary  banking  business.  It 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  has  already  made 
good  progress  and  established  its  claim  to 
recognition  as  a  financial  power.  The  sec- 
ond yearly  balance  sheet  shows  a  clear 
profit  and  a  rapidly  expanding  business. 
Its  influence  at  this  unique  juncture,  when 
upon  the  top  of  a  most  severe  drought 
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comes  the  greatest  war  of  all  time,  has 
been  distinctly  beneficial. 

The  success  of  the  Australian  note  issue 
has  silenced  those  lugubrious  criticisms 
which  attended  the  passage  of  the  measure. 
Notes  have  been  issued  to  a  value  of  $127,- 
988,736,  against  which  a  gold  reserve  of 
$48,523,992,  or»  about  38  per  cent.,  is  held 
at  the  treasury.  The  note  issue,  which  has 
always  been  at  par,  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  effective  instruments  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  to  meet  the  extraordi- 
nary conditions  arising  out  of  the  war. 

In  Australia  the  community  has  begun  to 
do  its  part  toward  those  who  have  borne 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  and  those 
hapless  ones  incapable  of  helping  them- 
selves. It  has  established  a  scheme  of  in- 
valid and  old  age  pensions — payable  as  a 
right  and  not  by  way  of  charitable  dole — 
to  women  upon  reaching  the  age  of  60  and 
to  men  at  the  age  of  65  years,  and  to  in- 
valids wholly  incapacitated  from  earning 
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hygienic  conditions,  are  factors  in  inducing 
women  to  evade  maternity  and  to  produce 
enfeebled  progeny.  And  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  lack  by  the  mother  of  proper  nour- 
ishment, medical  attention,  and  skilled  nurs- 
ing, have  a  direct  influence  upon  the  in- 
fantile death  rate.  The  Australian  Labor 
Party's  policy,  directed  toward  removing 
the  causes  which  make  for  a  low  birth 
rate,  enfeebled  progeny,  and  high  infantile 
death  rate,  by  means  of  shorter  hours, 
higher  wages,  better  working  conditions, 
increasing  facilities  of  access  to  land,  and 
to  other  means  of  production,  and  by  legis- 
lation to  which  reference  has  been  already 
made,  has  had  a  very  considerable  influence 
both  upon  the  birth  rate  and  the  physique 
of  parents  and  offspring.  In  1912  the  party 
dealt  with  this  vitally  important  matter  in 
more  direct  fashion  by  the  Maternity  Al- 
lowance Act,  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment upon  application  of  $24.25  to  every 
mother  of  a  child  born  within  the  Com- 
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CL  Australians  are  for  national  defense,  not 
national  offense  and  standing  armies.  Austra- 
lia  mistrusts  the  glamour   of  militarism. 


their  livelihood,  irrespective  of  age,  at  the 
rate  of  $2.40  a  week.*  The  number  of  per- 
sons in  receipt  of  old-age  pensions  at  June 
30,  1914,  was  87,780,  and  of  invalid  pen- 
sions, 16,865,  making  a  total  of  104,645 
pensioners.  The  amount  paid  during  the 
financial  year  amounted  to  $12,380,472. 

The  birth-rate  of  Australia,  like  that 
of  all  civilized  nations,  has  decreased 
in  recent  years.  During  ,the  period  1880 
to  1909  it  fell  from  35.25  to  26.69,  al- 
though during  the  years  1910-1912,  in- 
clusive, it  rose  appreciably  from  26.73  Per 
thousand  of  population  to  28.65  per  thou- 
sand. The  causes  for  the  falling  birth-rate 
need  not  be  referred  to  in  detail.  Admit- 
tedly low  wages,  dearth  of  employment, 
long  hours  of  labor  generally,  and  more  es- 
pecially long  hours  by  women  under  un- 

*  In  the  case  of  old-age  pensions,  the  amount  is 
granted  subject  to  continuous  residence  in  Australia 
for  25  years,  and,  in  cases  where  pensioners  possess 
accumulated  property,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  $4.85 
per  annum  for  every  complete  $48.50  by  which  the 
net  capital  value  of  the  property  exceeds  $242.50.  But 
the  capital  value  of  the  home  in  which  the  pensioner, 
permanently  resides  is  exempted,  so  that  >  the  pen- 
sioner with  a  home  of  his  own  receives  his  pension 
in  full. 


tnonwealth  of  Australia.  It  is  too  early  to 
speak  of  the  effects  of  the  measure  upon 
the  birth  rate  and  infant  mortality,  but  the 
benefits  of  the  act  have  been  widely  availed 
of,  and  the  principle  of  the  endowment  of 
motherhood  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  legislative  fabric. 

In  this  dark  hour,  when  the  great  nations 
are  locked  in  death  grips  and  the  earth  is 
soaked  with  human  blood,  when  the  re- 
sources of  civilization  and  science  serve 
only  to  augment  the  ferocious  horrors  of 
war,  when  force  is  deified  and  right  tram- 
pled in  the  mire,  when  the  greatest  crime 
of  which  nations  can  be  convicted  is  weak- 
ness, a  brief  word  or  two  on  the  defense 
policy  of  Australia  needs  no  apology. 

It  must  now  be  evident  to  the  most  ex- 
treme pacificists  that  the  dawn  of  universal 
peace  *  is  not  yet  at  hand. 

Democracy,  the  least  stable  but  most  de- 
sirable form  of  government,  is  hedged  about 
by  a  thousand  dangers.    Standing  armies 

*  World  peace  can  come  only  when  an  enlightened 
and  determined  Democracy  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  making  peace  or  war  a 
people's  choice. 
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sufficiently  large  to  defend  a  nation  against 
all  dangers  are  incompatible  with  true 
democratic  government.  They  are  at  once 
a  menace  to  liberty  and  the  free  institutions 
of  civil  government,  and  a  proof  of  the 
lack  of  that  basic  civic  virtue  upon  which 
free  government  must  rest. 

The  training  to  fit  himself  to  defend  his 
country  and  his  liberty  is  at  least  as  neces- 
sary as  that  education  by  which  he  tits  or 
ought  to  fit  himself  to  exercise  his  fran- 
chise and  perform  his  other  civic  duties. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  so,  for  the  penalty  for 
inefficiency  in  war  is  death. 

The  Australian  is  no  lover  of  military 
glory.  Ambition  of  conquest  does  not  move 
him.  He  seeks  only  to  be  left  alone.  The 
Australian  defense  policy  rests  upon  this 
basis;  it  is  for  defense  only.  It  neither 
contemplates  nor  is  suited  to  a  policy  ot 
aggression.  It  applies  only  to  the  defense 
of  Australia,  and  compels  no  man  to  fight 
outside  his  country. 


adopted  in  1910.  It  provides  for  the  train- 
ing of  junior  cadets  (12  to  14  years), 
senior  cadets  (14  to  18  years),  and  of 
adults  from  18  to  26  years.  These  last 
constitute  the  first  Kne  of  the  citizen  de- 
fense forces.  . 

The  organization  necessary  to  give  ettect 
to  the  scheme  has  been  systematically  built 
up  A  military  college  for  the  training  of 
officers  and  an  instructional  school  for  non- 
commissioned officers,  clothing,  saddlery, 
small  arms  and  cordite  factories,  and  wool- 
en mills  have  been  established.  The  coun- 
try has  been  divided  into  areas,  and  officers 
appointed  to  superintend  the  operation  of 
the  scheme.  f 

It  has  been  in  operation  only  a  little 
over  two  years.  When  the  scheme  is  in 
full  swing  the  Commonwealth  will  have, 
exclusive  of  (1)  its  permanent  forces  and 
militia;  (2)  those  who  are  now  serving 
in  the  expeditionary  forces-say  70,000  men 
—and  (3)  Rifle  Club  reserves  and  senior 


shoot 


«T  Australia  teaches  her  sons  to  drill, 
and  understand  discipline.  .  She  makes  them 
soldiers  while  keeping  them  cittzens^nd^rkers. 


It  is  true  it  rests  upon  compulsion;  but 
so  does  taxation,  education,  and  laws  gen- 
erally, without  which  society  could  not  ex- 
ist The  opponents  of  the  scheme  thought 
to  kill  it  by  calling  it  "conscription  "  But 
it  differs  from  conscription  as  understood 
and  practised  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
as  taking  one's  morning  bath  differs  from 
jumping  into  Niagara  Rapids,  or  as  eating 
to  live  differs  from  gluttony.  < 

The  great  merit  of  this  Australian  de- 
fense scheme  is  that  it  destroys  the  glam- 
our of  militarism  by  making  every  man  a 
soldier  without  withdrawing  any  man  from 
his  place  in  the  community  as  a  citizen  and 
a  producer.   It  trains  a  man  to  drill,  shoot, 
and  submit  himself  to  discipline,  just  as 
our  educational  system  teaches  every  child 
to  read,  write,  and  do  arithmetic.    And  %t 
does  so  for  exactly  the  same  reason—in 
order  to  fit  the  individual  to  perform  his 
duties  as  a  citizen.    An  uneducated  man 
is  a  danger  in  a  free  democracy.    A  man 
who  does  not  know  how  to  defend  his  coun- 
try is  a  still  greater  danger. 

The    Australian    defense    scheme  was 


cadets,  a  first  line  army  of  "°»<™  f""* 
equipped  and  officered  and  ready  for  im- 
mediate mobilization. 

The  effect  upon  the  physique  of  the  grow- 
ing youths  is  already  obvious,  /heir 
health  and  carriage  are  considerably  im- 

prButd'the  benefits  of  compulsory  training 
are  not  confined  to  improvements  in  physi- 
cal health;  its  influence  upon  character  and 
outlook  is  even  more  notable,  while  it  makes 
too  for  greater  economic  efficiency. 

And  lastly  by  inculcating,  the  basic  truth 
that  along  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  men  there  go  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, it  removes  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  to  which  democracy  is  exposed. 

Recognizing  that  her  first .line  of  defense 
must  be  the  sea,  Australia  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  a  local  navy. 

She  has  already  one  first  class  battle 
cruiser,  four  light  cruisers,  four  torpedo 
boat  destroyers,  two  first  class  torpedo 
boats,  three  gunboats,  and  one  submarine, 
also  two  torpedo  boat  destroyers  building 
at  the  naval  dockyards.   
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The  Australian  navy  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy; yet  to  it  we  owe  in  large  measure 
complete  immunity  from  raids  upon  our 
great  cities  and  destruction  of  our  mercan- 
tile marine  by  enemy  cruisers  during  this 
great  war.  It  has  shown  its  mettle  in  this 
mighty  conflict,  too,  in  more  striking  but 
not  less  effective  fashion,  for  to  the  Sydney 
goes  the  credit  of  putting  the  most  notori- 
ous of  the  commerce  destroyers  of  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Emdcn,  out  of  action. 

Even  the  most  timid  has  learned  that 


one,  it  would  have  amply  justified  its  exist- 
ence. The  forces  of  combined  capital  may 
for  a  time  checkmate  by  higher  prices  the 
effects  of  an  increased  wage,  but  the  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labor  remains  as 
a  solid,  permanent  gain  to  the  people,  which 
is  reflected  in  their  greater  physical  ef- 
ficiency, their  widening  outlook  on  life, 
their  interest  in  politics,  their  increased 
fitness  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  per- 
form the  duties  of  free  citizens  in  a  land 
where  government  is  in  very  truth  in  the 


GENERAL  BANKING  AND  SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS. 
Distribution  of  Wealth.* 


AUSTRALIA 

*    1904  a 

1913 

$444,923,780 

$728,151,980 

$113-06  j 

$152.16 

1  go  3-0 4 

1012-13 

$166,283,439 

$365,706,266 

$42.22 

$76.10 

Deposits  in  ordinary  banks . 
Per  head  of  population  


Deposits  in  savings  banks. , . 
Per  head  of  population  


UNITED  STATES 


1904 
$6,727,289,760 
$82.32 

1904 
$2,964,320,000 
$36.42 


1013  (June  4) 
$12,393,000,000 
$127.56 

iqi 3  (June  4) 
$4,626,720,000 
$47 -io 


Figures  compiled  from  Australian  Year  Book  and  from  American  statistical  returns. 


C Transfer  of  power  from  employer  to  worker 
in  Australia  has  resulted  in  better  living  con- 
ditions,  shorter  hours   and   higher  wages. 


labor — ushering  in  the  new  order — comes, 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  build  up.  The  test 
of  experience  has  laid  many  ghosts  and 
silenced  many  slanderers.  The  lot  of  the 
Australian  after  daringly  launching  out 
into  an  uncharted  economic  and  social  sea 
does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  that 
of  the  citizens  of  other  countries.  The  sta- 
tistics of  wealth  production,  trade  and  en- 
terprise generally,  wages  and  conditions  of 
labor,  and  savings  of  the  people,  sufficiently 
demonstrate  so  much. 

There  is  a  wider  distribution  of  wealth, 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  better  labor 
conditions,  greater  freedom  and  more  com- 
plete control  over  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment in  Australia  than  in  most  other 
countries.  It  may  fairly  be  said,  too,  that 
the  transfer  of  political  power  from  the 
employing  class  to  the  workers  has  been  and 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  If 
labor,  by  political  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion, had  done  nothing  else  in  Australia 
than  emancipate  the  worker  from  long 
hours,  and  given  him  an  eight-hour  day 
and  shown  him  the  way  to  a  still  shorter 


hands  of  the  people,  and  carried  on  under 
their  control  and  for  their  benefit. 


APPROXIMATE  AVERAGE  RATES  OF  WAGES  ANDl 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED 
 ST  A  TES  AND  A  USTRALIA .  t  


Wages 

Hours 

Wages 

Country 

per  week 

per  week 

per  hour 

67.29  s. 

57- 14 

28  cents 

A  ustralia: 

58.47  s. 

48.22 

28^  ennts 

57.28  s. 

48.03 

28 %  cents 

f  Figures  compiled  by  Commonwealth  statistician 
from  American  statistical  publications.  Based  on  89 
occupations,  comprising  19  industrial  groups.  Wages 
in  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts.  In  some 
cases  rates  include  average  for  20  states. 


RELATIVE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  AUSTRALIA  AND 
AMERICA,  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  AUS- 

TRALIAN  STANDARD  OF  LIVING.X  


Melbourne,  Australia. 

New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

1913 

1913 

1000 

1373 

or  37.3  per  cent,  higher  in  New  York  than  in  Melbourne;  or 
in  other  words,  100  dollars  in  Melbourne  would  purchase  as 
much  as  137  dollars  would  in  New  York.  


J  Compiled  from  above  sources:  Necessarily  only 
approximate,  and  comparison  difficult  to  accurately 
determine. 


Lotta  Adele  Gannett 


FOR  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
in  the  year,  Granny  and  Jimmie 
were  supposed  to  sneeze  by  rule  and" 
cough  by  rote.  They  lived  in  fine  big 
houses  side  by  side,  surrounded  by  trees 
and  bushes  and  graveled  walks  and  grassy 
lawns. 

Granny  was  about  eighty-five  and  Jim- 
mie was  five,  and  it  is  amazing  how  often 
they  thought  alike.  A  kind  County  was 
taking  care  of  Granny,  and  Jimmie's  bent 
back  and  twisted  leg,  and  the  influence  of 
a  sweet  soul  who  visited  in  the  city's  darker 
spots,  were  accountable  for  his  being  so 
nicely  placed. 

Granny  and  Jimmie  wanted  to  be  good, 
but  theirs  were  high  spirits  and  adventu- 
rous souls,  and  sometimes  rules  and  rou- 
tines irked  them.  That's  why  they  had 
found  the  "hunky"  spot  down  in  the  corner 
of  the  iron  fence,  away  back  under  the 
hollyhock  bushes.  If  you  crawled  under 
the  back  shed  of  each  house,  you  came  to 
a  narrow  place  between  them  and  here 
there  was  a  small  opening  in  the  bushes  on 
either  side  of  the  fence,  and  you  mustn't 
mind  scratches  as  you  crawled  along  on 
your  hands  and  knees,  and  finally  you  came 
to  a  spot  in  the  corner  of  the  fence  where 
nobody  could  see  you.  That's  what  Granny 
and  Jimmie  did  whenever  they  got  the 
chance.  Once  there,  attendants  could  look 
their  silly  heads  off,  but  you  were  safe. 

Granny  and  Jimmie  had  vowed  to  never 
tell  of  this  "hunky"  hole  and  no  matter 
what  else  they  forgot,  they  remembered  that. 
Deprivals  of  things  they  liked,  withdrawals 
of  liberty,  all  had  been  unavailing  and  the 
attendants  had  about  given  up  the  task 
of  trying  to  find  out  where  they  disap- 


peared to  so  completely.  As  Miss  Gerry 
said,  "As  long  as  they  come  in  of  their 
own  accord  at  supper  time  and  no  harm 
comes  to  them,  we  should  worry,"  and  Miss 
MacDougall,  Chief  Attendant  on  Gran- 
ny's side,  agreed  with  her. 

To  this  spot  Jimmie  brought  and  divided 
the  goodies  he  could  hold  out  from  his 
share  that  some  kind  visitor  had  left,  and 
it  was  here  that  he  regaled  Granny  with 
the  things  he  was  going  to  do  when  he 
"straightened  out" — he  had  once  heard  a 
man  say  he  would  be  "on  easy  street  when 
he  got  straightened  out"  and  after  that  all 
big  things  with  Jimmie  dated  from  that 
wonderful  straightening-out  day — and  here 
Granny  told  Jimmie  of  the  great  things  she 
remembered  of  the  past,  but  which  just 
grew  in  her  mind  for  the  occasion. 

^TOTHING  was  known  of  Granny,  not 
even  any  other  name.  She  was  found 
wandering  in  the  rain  one  night  five  years 
earlier,  just  about  the  time  Jimmie  was  ar- 
riving on  earth — and  after  keeping  her  at  a 
police  station,  and  advertising  her  picture 
and  story,  they  took  her  to  the  home  the 
County  provided.  Granny  could  tell  them 
nothing,  for  her  mind  played  tricks  on  her, 
and  when  memory  would  not  work,  she  had 
to  depend  on  her  imagination. 

Jimmie  crawled  through  the  hollyhock 
bushes  this  morning,  his  thin,  crooked  lit- 
tle leg  dragging  painfully  along,  his  face 
aglow  where  it  showed  through  the  streaks 
of  mud. 

"Bow  wow,"  he  barked,  and  "Meow," 
Granny  answered,  for  it  was  Jimmie's 
fancy  to  imitate  some  animal  each  time  he 
arrived,  and  Granny  imitated  another  kind, 
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but  sometimes  he  couldn't  tell  what  she 
was  imitating,  and  when  she  told  him  and 
said  no  one  but  a  born  idiot  wouldn't  know 
that,  he  was  properly  squelched. 

"Granny,  did  you  ever  see  a  nawto?" 
Jimmie  was  on  his  knees  on  his  side,  his 
eager  face  pushed  through  the  iron  palings. 

"Did  I  ever  see  a  nawto?"  Granny's  old 
eyes  took  on  a  shrewd  look,  not  for  worlds 
could  she  let  this  man-child  know  she  had 
never  even  heard  of  one.  "Many's  the  one 
I've  made !"  she  boasted. 

Jimmie  pondered  this  in  silence  for  a 
minute,  then: 

"Well,  Miss  Gerry  " 

"That's  the  big  fat  one,"  Granny  inter- 
rupted, "the  one  with  red  cheeks.  When 
I  was  young  I  was  about  her  size,  maybe 
a  mite  taller  and  something  bigger  in  the 
bosom."  Granny  might  have  been  five  foot 
one  at  her  best  and  weighed  about  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  Miss  Gerry  was  five  foot 
six  and  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
but  Granny  thought  she  was  telling  the 
truth. 

Jimmie  continued  breathlessly: 

"Well,  Miss  Gerry  says — that  we're  goin' 
to  ride  in  one  to-morrow !" 

Granny's  old  eyes  took  on  a  queer  look. 
Maybe  she  ought  not  have  said  she  had 
made  one  of  those,  maybe  if  she  hadn't  

"And  she  says  we  are  goin'  to  take  sup- 
per''— all  meals  were  supper  to  Jimmie — 
"with  us  and  we're  goin'  to  eat  it  in  the 
woods  " 

Granny  interrupted  eagerly: 

"Jimmie,  maybe  I  was  mistaken  about 
making  those  nawto  things."  She  was 
willing  to  admit  her  error,  for  a  great  long- 
ing was  growing  in  her  childish  heart,  she 
wanted  to  go  on  this  trip  that  Jimmie 
painted  in  such  glowing  colors.  "What  for 
like  thing  is  it?" 

"And — and — we're  goin'  to  the  movies 
and  see  the  clowns  and  elphums — and — and 
— monkeys !"  Jimmie  was  getting  mixed 
in  his  excitement. 

Granny  shook  her  head  scornfully. 

"I  don't  care  for  the  movin's — I  was 
never  one  to  gad  about  and  change.  For 
twenty-five — maybe  fifty — years  I  lived  in 
the  one  house.  But  that  nawto  thing  that 
you  ride  in,  Jimmie,  is  it  wagon-like,  Jim- 
mie ?" 

JIMMIE  thought.  "It's  a— it's  a— like  a 
great  big  shiny  hearse.  I  saw  one  once 
when  I  was  sick  in  bed  and  they  come  and 
got  the  other  kids — and  it's  a  great  big 


thing,  and  it  goes  fast — as  fast  as  a  horse, 
almost,  on'y  they  ain't  no  horse." 

A  wheedling  look  came  into  Granny's 
eyes. 

"Jimmie,  I'd  like  lovely  to  go  in  that 
thing.  Ask  you — there's  a  good  boy — ask 
you  that  Miss  Gerry,  the  big  red-cheeked 
one  that's  like  I  used  to  be,  ask  her  if 
Grannies  can  go  too,  will  you?"  Granny's 
tone  was  pleading  and  if  she  hadn't  been 
carrying  the  burden  of  years  she  might 
have  jumped  up  and  down  and  cried,  "I 
want  to  go !    I  want  to  go  !" 

"Mp  mm !"  Jimmie  shook  his  head  and 
this  thin  little  face  clouded.  "She  says — i 
Miss  Gerry  says — she  can  only  take  just  so 
many.  First,  the  ones  that  didn't  go  last 
time  and  then  some  others,  'and  that'll  be 
all,'  she  said,  'that'll  be  all/  she  did." 

Granny  sat  still  after  this  stunning  blow 
and  Jimmie  was  silent  too,  his  thin  little 
face  stuck  as  far  through  the  pickets  as  he 
could  push  it.  Granny  whimpered  like  a 
whipped,  cowed  child,  and  slowly  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  withered  cheeks,  and  Jim- 
mie's  soft  little  heart  was  touched  and.  he 
reached  out  one  grimy  finger  and  stroked 
the  old  cheek. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Granny,"  he  wriggled 
in  his  glee,  "you  sneak  away  and  I'll  come 
and  get  you  in  and  sneak  you  in  and  you  can 
hide  in  the  nawto  and  they  won't  know." 
Jimmie  giggled  in  his  elation  at  the  happy 
thought.  Away  back  in  the  already  dim 
past  of  a  year  ago  he  had  seen  many  rides 
stolen,  and  great  had  been  his  longing  to 
participate  in  them. 

"Sneak  in!  How?"  Granny  stopped 
whimpering  to  ask. 

"Why — why" — Jimmie  wriggled  like  an 
eel  in  his  joy — "we  are  going  to-morrow 
mornin'  at  eight.  'Children,  be  sure  and 
remember,  at  eight,'  she  said — Miss  Gerry 
did, — and  you  sneak  down  here  and  I'll 
come  after  you  and  maybe  I  can  sneak  you 
in  the  nawto,  and — and — now  I  got  to  go, 
'cause  Miss  Gerry  said,  'Children,  if  you  do 
anything  wrong  to-day  you  can't  go  on  the 
ride/  she  said,  she  did." 

He  started  crawling  along  his  side  of  the 
iron  picket  fence  and  Granny  crawled 
along  hers.  Just  as  they  were  about  to 
slip  under  the  protection  of  the  sheds,  she 
whispered  :  "Jimmie,  I  been  thinkin'  maybe 
you  better  come  for  me  at  six — at  eight 
maybe  all  the  places  will  be  filled." 

Jimmie  nodded,  then  put  his  finger  to  his 
lips  and,  "Shhh  !"  stopping  in  his  crawling 
and  squatting  flat.    Granny  did  likewise. 
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'There's  the  Flutter  Head  and  Doctor 
Brant  just  goin'  in." 

"And  who  might  the  'Flutter  Head'  be?" 
Granny  asked,  her  ear  meeting  the  point 
between  the  pickets  where  Jimmie's  mouth 
came. 

"She's  the  new  nurse,  and  Doctor  Brant 
he's  our  new  doctor  just  come  from  You — 
you-rup,  and  he's  gointa  try  and  straighten 
us  children  out."  All  the  little  cripples, 
to  Jimmie,  were  just  waiting  a  straighten- 
ing-out  day.  "Miss  O'Brien  is  the  nurse's 
name  and  he  says  she's  a  'Flutter  Head,' 
'cause  she  laughs  and  sings  and  skips 
around  the  place.  Miss  Gerry  don't  do 
that,  and  I  like  Miss  Gerry,  but — I  love 
Miss  O'Brien.  She — she  says  Doctor 
Brant  is  a — a — o-ger.  And  he  told  Miss 
Gerry  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Flutter  Head, 
for  he  wasn't  gointa  have  any  rules  fra — 
frakshered,  he  did."  Jimmie  peeped,  saw 
that  the  coast  was  clear  and  with  a  quickly 
whispered  "Good-by,"  and  a  repetition  of 
the  promise  to  come  get  Granny  and  sneak 
her  in,  they  separated. 

SEVERAL  hours  later  the  moon  shed  her 
lovely,  softening  beams  over  the  two  big 
red  brick  houses,  hiding  all  their  hideosi- 
ties  and  painting  them  with  a  beauty  bor- 
rowed from  herself.  The  garden  on  the 
side  for  the  crippled  orphans  was  enchant- 
ing in  the  witching  light,  the  graveled 
walks  were  turned  into  ribbons  of  gold, 
winding  along  a  lilac-bordered  way.  The 
scent  of  the  lilacs  was  over  all,  and  that 
may  have  been  a  contributing  cause  of  the 
"Ogre's"  very  human  mood  as  he  strolled 
bare-headed  in  the  moonlight,  smoking. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  third  time  he 
passed  a  bench  along  the  graveled  walk, 
and  saw  on  it  a  little  figure  in  white  that 
had  seemed  to  spring  from  the  very  ground 
• — but  which  in  reality  had  come  from  a  vigil 
at  an  upper  window  and  planted  itself  at 
the  exact  right  moment  before  he  turned 
to  retrace  his  steps,  he  hesitated  and  if 
"He  who  hesitates  is  lost,"  lost  beyond  find- 
ing, is  he  who  hesitates  before  a  little  Irish 
witch  in  the  moonlight. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said  and  would  have 
passed  on,  for  no  matter  how  soft  the 
mood,  a  great  and  mighty  surgeon  has  no 
time  for  the  light  chatter  of  a  "Flutter 
Head"  in  the  moonlight. 

The  Flutter  Head  jumped  ever  so  slight- 
ly and  brought  her  eyes  from  a  study  of 
Luna. 

"Oh,  is  it  yourself,  Doctor?"   The  voice 


was  low  with  the  barest  suggestion  of  a 
caressing  brogue.  "The  moon  is  so  lovely 
and  my  thoughts  so  sad  I  came  out  to  see 
if  I  couldn't  soak  up  some  of  the  night's 
brightness."  She  turned  her  winsome  little 
face  up  to  him  and  smiled  her  white-toothed 
smile,  and  it  held  him  as  by  a  silken  cord. 

He  waved  the  hand  that  now  held  his 
cigar.  "A  fellow  is  repaid  for  a  lot  of  hard 
spots  in  life  by  just  one  night  like  this," 
he  said. 

rTrHE  children,"  she  said,  switching  to  a 
**•  subject  she  knew  had  more  power  to  in- 
terest him  than  the  beauty  of  even  the  most 
wonderful  night,  "are  almost  wild  over  their 
ride  to-morrow.  It  almost  broke  the  heart 
of  me  to  hear  them  talking  and  to  see  the 
faces  of  the  little  ones  that  can't  go.  The 
ones  that  went  last  time  and  have  to  stay 
home  now" — her  voice  quivered  and  a  tear 
trembled  on  her  long  black  lashes — she  was 
very  much  in  earnest — "I  love  the  kiddies, 
Doctor,  and  the  little  fellow  they  call  'Lit- 
tle Jimmie,'  you've  noticed  him?"  She 
waited  and  the  doctor  looked  into  her  Irish 
blue  eyes,  made  lovelier  by  the  tears  and 
tender  sympathy,  then  hastily  away,  shaking 
his  head  in  negation. 

"Oh,  you  must  have  noticed  him!  He's 
got  the  big,  babyish  blue  eyes  and  the  most 
perfect  mouth.  You  know  him,  I'm  sure. 
He's  got  a  mass  of  yellow,  curly  hair  and 
— and  a  little  crooked  leg  and  back." 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  know  the  one  you  mean. 
He  asked  me  the  other  day  if  he  would 
have  big  hands  like  mine  when  he  straight- 
ened out."  The  Ogre,  who  didn't  look  like 
an  Ogre  at  all  now,  smiled  and  it  lit  up  his 
grave,  handsome  face  like  the  lighting  of 
lamps  behind  open  windows. 

"That's  the  one.  Well,  he's  so  excited  I 
could  hardly  get  him  into  bed.  He  pulled 
my  head  down  as  I  was  leaving  him  and 
whispered  in -my  ear.  'Miss  O'Brien/  he 
said,  'Grannies  can't  go  with  us  to-morrow, 
kin  they?'  and  I  told  him  not  this  trip, 
maybe  they  would  have  their  turn  some 
other  time.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
old  lady  next  door  that  he  chums  with." 
The  Flutter  Head  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  the  doctor  sat  on  the  end  of  her 
bench. 

"I  don't  think  I've  heard  of  this  old  lady 
chum  of  his,"  he  said,  and  Miss  O'Brien 
told  of  the  strange  friendship  of  Jimmie  an J 
Granny.  "I  wish  the  old  soul  could  go," 
she  finished. 

"Well,  that  would  hardly  be  fair  to  the 
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kiddies  whose  place  she  would  fill."  The 
doctor's  voice  was  very  soft.  "It  does  seem 
hard,  but  then  the  old  have  had  their  day 
and  it  is  the  day  of  the  kiddie  now.  Then 
besides,  the  old  do  not  feel  those  things 

like  a  child  " 

"Oh,  Doctor,  you  are  wrong  about  that. 
You  don't  know  Granny.  She's  not  a  bit 
older  than  Jimmie  in  anything  but  com- 
mon-place time,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  secret. 
I've  found  their  'hunky'  hole,  as  they  call 
it,  and  I  heard  them  talking  one  day.  It 
would  break  your  heart,  Doctor,  dear,  if 
you  could  sense  the  hopelessness  of  the  old 
body's  outlook.  No,  I  think  the  old  should 
have  the  day.  They  have  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  but  the  grave,  and  the  kiddies — 
well,  they  have  the  future  and  all  its  prom- 
ises. Not  that  I  would  deprive  the  young- 
sters of  one  minute  of  their  fun.  Oh,  if  I 
only  had  some  of  Rockefeller's  or  Car- 
negie's millions !  I'd  see  that  all  the  old 
bodies  and  friendless  children  had  one 
good  day  a  week  as  long  as  my  money 
lasted." 

The  doctor  smiled  his  grave  smile  at  the 
outburst,  and  for  an  instant  he  let  his  eyes 
rest  again  on  the  upturned  face  with  the 
lovely  Irish  eyes  suffused  with  the  tears 
her  earnestness  had  brought,  gazed  at  the 
slender  white  throat  on  which  the  moon- 
light seemed  to  love  to  dance,  and  for  one 
fleeting  second  looked  into  the  earnest 
depths  of  the  pansy-blue  eyes. 

"And  I  thought  her  a  'Flutter  Head,'" 
he  said  to  himself. 

And  at  the  right — very  right — moment, 
Miss  O'Brien's  good  fairy  or  good  judg- 
ment took  charge,  and  she  rose. 

"But  I  must  go  in,"  she  said  simply. 
"Good  night,  Doctor." 

He  arose  and  walked  to  the  porch  steps 
with  her  silently. 

"Miss  O'Brien,"  he  said  when  her  hand 
was  on  the  latch,  and  she  turned  and  stood 
on  the  step  above  him  so  that  her  head  and 
his  were  even,  "you  may  tell  the  kiddies 
to-morrow  morning  that  all — every  one  of 
them — can  go  next  week.  I'll  see  that 
there  are  cars  enough  to  take  all.  And — 
please  do  not  mention  my  name — I'll  make 
it  all  right  with  Mrs.  Vickers  to-night,  and 
— good  night." 

For  a  breath  Miss  O'Brien  did  not  speak, 
then: 

"What  a  glorious,  wonderful  thing  it 
must  be  to  be  a  MAN,  Doctor  !  How  proud 
and  happy  you  must  be !"  And  she  was 
gone. 


A  T  five  next  morning  Jimmie's  eyes 
popped  open  and  for  one  century-long 
hour  he  lay  awake,  eager  to  be  up.  When 
the  rising  bell  at  last  rang,  he  was  the  first 
bathed  and  dressed.  He  viewed  himself 
proudly  in  his  new  suit,  and  was  scrupu- 
lously careful  not  to  get  a  crumb  on  it  at 
breakfast.  He  ate  but  a  morsel,  but  Miss, 
O'Brien  attributed  his  lack  of  appetite  to 
excitement  over  the  coming  treat. 

As  soon  as  he  could  get  away,  he  hobbled 
as  fast  as  his  crutch  and  well  foot  would 
carry  him  to  the  yard.  "You  may  play, 
children,  until  the  autos  come,  and  don't  get 
yourselves  dirty,"  Miss  O'Brien  said,  and 
Jimmie  was  under  his  friendly  hollyhocks 
before  the  other  children  had  gotten  into 
the  yard. 

Granny  was  waiting  for  him.  She  had 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  away,  as  it 
was  her  custom  to  be  up  and  around  the 
yard  before  the  others. 

"You're  late ;  I  been  waiting  a  long  time," 
she  complained  gently  without  waiting  for 
the  usual  animal  call. 

"No,  it's  plenty  time.  Miss  O'Brien  says, 
'Children,  you  got  about  an  hour,  and  don't 
get  dirty,'  she  did.  Now,  you  come  over 
on  this  side,  Granny,"  he  instructed. 

"How?"  Granny  asked,  and  Jimmie 
flopped  right  down  in  his  dismay.  He 
hadn't  thought  of  that. 

"You  could  crawl  under  there,  couldn't 
you?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  a  space  about 
four  inches  deep  under  the  pickets. 

Granny  looked  and  slowly  shook  her  head. 
Jimmie  pondered. 

"Couldn't  you  climb  over  if  I  helped 
vou?"  he  questioned. 

And  Granny  looked  up  at  the  six-foot 
fence  and  again  shook  her  head.  A  frown 
puckered  Jimmie's  baby  face  and  Granny 
looked  into  space.  A  dry  sob  shook  Jim-, 
mie's  frail  form.  Time  was  passing  and 
the  nawto  might  go  without  him,  and  here 
was  Granny  couldn't  get  over  and  she 
couldn't  tell  him- how  to  help  her. 

"  'N  their  gointa  have  ice  cream,"  he 
spoke  aloud,  voicing  a  treasured  thought. 
"Granny,  don't  you  know  no  way  you  could 
get  through  ?"  But  Granny  only  shook  her 
head  in  dumb  misery;  her  brain  just  would 
not  work  and  she  had  to  sit  and  wait  for 
Jimmie  to  evolve  a  plan. 

"You  wait  here,"  he  said  at  last,  then 
crawled  along  the  bushes  as  fast  as  his 
dragging  foot  would  permit,  and  Granny 
half  rose  from  her  crouching  position  as  if 
she  would  call  him  back,  then  sank  down 
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again  with  the  lethargy  of  the  very  aged 
and  tired.  And  so  she  sat  when  Jimmie 
returned  with  a  small  fire  shovel,  and  so 
she  sat  while  he  dug,  and  dug,  half  crying 
the  while. 

TN  a  really  short  time,  but  what  seemed 
like  an  age  to  the  little  toiler,  he  had  a 
trench  dug  and  he  touched  his  aged  play- 
mate on  the  arm.  "Come  on,  Granny,  creep 
through."  Granny  started — and  got  stuck. 
Jimmie,  with  his  little  heart  almost  bursting 
with  fear  that  he  would,  after  all,  miss  the 
long-expected  treat — twenty-four  hours  are 
an  eternity  to  the  very  young — pulled  and 
tugged  with  all  his  puny  strength,  and  at 
last  something  gave,  and  Granny  rolled 
free,  none  the  worse  for  her  experience. 

On  hands  and  knees  they  crept  along  the 
sheltering  hollyhocks,  down  the  length  of 
the  yard  to  the  front  fence,  along  the  front 
fence  to  the  gate.  Jimmie  held  his  breath 
as  they  stood  erect,  Granny's  hand  clasped 
firmly  in  his.  Scarce  daring  to  do  so,  he 
looked,  fearing  that  he  might  be  too  late, 
but  the  Fates  were  kind;  the  big,  shiny  car 
stood  at  the  curb !  And  best  of  all,  the 
doors  were  invitingly  open  and  nobody  was 
near. 

It  was  but  an  instant's  work  to  slip  across 
the  pavement  and  push  Granny  under  a 
seat,  and  to  take  his  own  seat  just  over 
the  place  that  Granny  crouched.  And  at, 
that  instant  the  doors  opened  and  Miss 
O'Brien,  flushed  and  followed  by  a  small 
crowd  of  limping  children,  came  to  the 
car. 

"Clamber  in,  kiddies,"  she  said,  helping 
this  one,  lifting  that  one,  "we  cannot  wait 
any  longer  for  Jimmie.  When  you  are  all 
seated  I'll  run  back  an  instant  and  give 
another  " 

"Miss  O'Brien,  if  you  please,  I'm  here," 
a  small  voice  came  to  her  from  the  rear  of 
the  car,  and  shrill  cries  of  "Here's  Jimmie ! 
Here's  Jimmie !  Him's  here  !"  took  up  the 
tale. 

"Jimmie!"  Miss  O'Brien  exclaimed,  "I 
ought  to  make  you  stay  at  home  for  the 
time  you've  given  me !  And  your  suit ! 
What  have  you  done  to  it?  Where  were 
you?" 

"If  you  please,  Miss  O'Brien,  I  was  down 
in  the  yard." 

Miss  O'Brien  opened  her  mouth  for  fur- 
ther gentle  scolding,  took  in  the  quivering 
little  face,  the  eager,  nervous  look,  the 
trembling  small  hands  and  the  thought  came 
to  her :   "I'll  bet  he  was  down  saying  good- 


by  to  the  old  one.  Funny  I  didn't  think  of 
that!"  But  aloud  she  said:  "All  right, 
you  may  go  this  time,  Jimmie,  but  you  cer- 
tainly are  a  sight!"  The  little  face  broke 
up  into  such  pathetic  wrinkles  of  joy  her 
big  Irish  heart  was  touched.  "Don't  you 
want  to  sit  out  front  with  the  driver, 
Jimmie?"  she  asked,  but  Jimmie  wanted 
to  "sit  right  there,  if  you  please, 
ma'am." 

"V/TISS  O'BRIEN  counted  heads  and  gave 
the  signal  to  start.  She  took  a  seat  in 
the  middle  of  the  car,  a  large  open  affair  of 
the  "sight-seeing"  order.  In  a  short  time  she 
looked  at  her  charges  in  the  back  seats, 
then  she  looked  away,  very  much  away,  for 
on  the  back  seat  of  all  was  a  little  old 
figure  in  a  black  bonnet.  She  was  seated 
partly  on  Jimmie's  lap  and  the  lap  of  a  tot 
next  him.  Her  bonnet  was  pushed  rakishly 
over  one  ear,  a  smudge  of  dirt  ran  down  the 
side  of  her  face,  giving  her  a  queer,  hale- 
fellow-well-met  look,  but  a  smile  rested  in 
the  old  eyes  and  around  the  withered  lips, 
and  if  the  black-and-white  print  dress  was 
torn  and  muddy,  there  was  ecstasy  beaming 
from  every  line  in  her  wrinkled  face. 

Miss  O'Brien  never  let  her  eyes  come 
to  rest  on  that  spot  during  all  of  the  long 
ride. 

"She  didn't  see  you !"  whispered  Jimmie. 
"She  didn't  see  me  !" ,  Granny  whispered 
back. 

Soon  Miss  O'Brien  gave  the  signal  to 
stop.  They  had  just  come  to  a  small  store 
bearing  a  blue  and  white  sign,  .with  a  bell 
in  the  center  of  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  stop- 
page of  the  car  made  it  possible  for  voices 
to  be  heard,  there  was  a  piping  of  childish 
trebles. 

"Miss  O'Brien,  Miss  O'Brien,"  they 
called,  "Jimmie's  got  Granny."  But  Miss 
O'Brien  put  up  one  hand  for  silence  and 
told  them  she  did  not  want  to  hear  one 
single  thing  from  any  of  them  unless  it 
was  about  themselves.  The  child  that  told 
a  tale  about  another  or  came  to  her  with 
any  news  except  of  something  concerning 
him  or  herself  alone,  would  not  get  any  ice 
cream.  And  so  Miss  O'Brien  rendered  it 
impossible  for  her  charges  to  officially  ac- 
quaint her  with  Granny's  presence. 

Miss  O'Brien  once  in  the  little  shop,  - 
found  the  telephone  booth  and  after  se- 
curing the  number  of  the  big  house  "next 
door,"  where  Granny  lived,  asked  for  Miss 
MacDougall.  When  she  had  finished  talk- 
ing, it  was  decided  that  Miss  MacDougall 
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and  Miss  O'Brien  were  enough  to  know  of 
Granny's  escapade. 

When  they  stopped  in  the  woods  for 
lunch,  Miss  O'Brien  simply  did  not  see 
Granny,  and  when  she  told  Jimmie  to  see 
that  the  little  girl  alongside  of  liim  had 
plenty  to  eat,  Granny  and  Jimmy  almost 
rolled  over  at  the  way  they  had  fooled  Miss 
O'Brien,  for  there  was  only  Granny  on  one 
side  and  Tommie  Williams  on  the  other 
side  of  Jimmie.  Granny  crouched  down 
and  made  herself  as  little  as  possible  and 
Miss  O'Brien  never  saw  her  all  day. 

At  the  movies,  Miss  O'Brien  saw  that 
Jimmie  and  the  "little  girl"  beside  him 
had  good  seats  in  the  fourth  row,  and  com- 
ing home,  when  the  evening  air  was  get- 
ting chill,  it  was  Miss  O'Brien's  heavy  coat 
that  Jimmie  and  "the  little  girl"  shared. 
And  it  was  to  show  little  Kittie  Collins  "all 
over  the  country"  that  Miss  O'Brien  took 
her  on  her  lap,  but  Granny  had  a  seat  all 
to  herself. 

When  the  carload  of  thoroughly  tired, 
thoroughly  happy  hearts  reached  the  big  red 
houses  that  stood  side  by  side,  it  was  a  very 
excited  Miss  MacDougall  who  met  Miss 
O'Brien. 

As  she  and  Miss  MacDougall  were  near- 
ing  the  rear  seat  on  which  Jimmie  and 
Granny  had  been  sharing  her  heavy  coat 
Granny  was  fast  asleep  and  Jimmie  no- 
where to  be  seen.  If  they  had  looked  they 
might  have  seen  a  scared  little  face  peeping 
over  the  opposite  side  of  the  car  floor.  He 
had  slipped  down  on  the  side  away  from  the 
houses  and  had  tried  by  pulling  and  tugging 
and  calling,  vainly,  to  get  Granny  roused 
so  he  could  get  her  in  without  being  seen, 
but  Miss  MacDougall  and  Miss  O'Brien  had 
come  all  too  soon  and  he  had  to  crouch 
down  on  the  side. 

Miss  O'Brien  reached  out  her  hand  to 
wake  the  sleeper,  then  at  a  gesture  of  Miss 
MacDougall's  looked  up  to  where  the  Doc- 
tor and  his  wealthy  guest  and  the  children's 
benefactor  were  coming  down  the  steps  side 
by  side. 

Quickly  Miss  O'Brien  caught  up  the  small 
bundle  which  was  Granny  and  even  though 
Granny  was,  as  Miss  MacDougall  said,  but 
"a  handful  of  air,"  little  Miss  O'Brien 
found  her  strong  young  arms  straining  at 
their  task. 

With  a  hasty  stride  Doctor  Brant  was 
beside  her.  "Allow  me  to  relieve  you,"  he 
said  and  she  had  to  allow  him  to  take 
Granny  from  her  arms.  At  that  instant, 
the  children  having  clambered  out  of  the 
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car  and  trooped  in  the  gate,  the  car  gave  a 
snort  and  started,  and  at  the  same  instant 
a  child's  scream  of  pain  rang  out  on  the 
air. 

"Jimmie!"  gasped  Miss  O'Brien  and  ran 
to  the  spot  the  car  had  but  left.  The  chauf- 
feur, with  quivering,  white  face  reached  the 
little  bundle  at  the  same  instant  she  did,  and 
between  them  they  picked  him  up,  but  as 
before  she  handed  him  almost  at  once  into 
Doctor  Brant's  arms,  he  having  given 
Granny  to  Miss  MacDougall  at  the  sound 
of  Jimmie's  terrified  shriek. 

HPHEY  learned  later  that  Jimmie  had  been 
^  hiding  in  front  of  the  car,  waiting  to  see 
what  they  were  going.to  do  with  Granny, 
and  the  chauffeur,  who  had  been  watching 
the  group  on  the  pavement,  had  started 
without  seeing  him.  The  warning  toot  of 
the  car's  horn  had  scared  Jimmie  so  that 
he  had  sprung  a  little  way,  and  it  was  this 
that  saved  his  life.  His  leg,  the  crooked, 
twisted  one,  was  caught,  and  as  the  doctor 
carried  him  to  a  small,  white  bed  and  quiet- 
ly stripped  off  the  shoe  and  stocking,  Miss 
O'Brien  stood  beside  him. 

When  he  straightened  up  she  caught  the 
glint  in  his  eye,  and  was  ready  to  stand  at 
his  side.  While  he  prepared  himself  and 
his  little  patient,  she  had  ready  gauze, 
splints,  water  and  instruments.  Then  she 
stood  by  and  without  a  word  watched  the 
sure,  soft,~firm  strokes. 

And  as  she  saw  the  twisted  limb  straight- 
ened, the  turned  bones  broken  and  reset, 
and  the  whole  made  firm  and  comfortable 
with  splints  and  bandages — saw  the  steady, 
gentle,  never  hesitating  movements,  a  great 
worship  grew  in  her  heart. 

At  last  Doctor  Brant  stood  erect,  looked 
around  the  room  as  if  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  objects,  caught  her  eye  and 
smiled  a  big,  wholesome,  human  smile. 

"You  are  a  little  brick !"  he  said. 

"And  you  are  marvelous  !"  she  replied. 

For  one  long  second  of  time,  while  eye 
met  eye  and  heart  spoke  to  heart,  they 
stood,  then  without  volition  on  her  part,  she 
had  walked  into  his  outstretched  arms  and 
was  crying  all  over  his  nice,  clean  sur- 
geon's coat. 

"And  best  of  all,"  the  Ogre  said  after  a 
silence  filled  to  overflowing,  "Jimmie  will, 
I  am  almost  sure,  be  straightened  out  in 
time  for  the  wedding." 

"And  Granny — and  all  the  Grannies  next 
door — will  get  a  'nawto'  ride  to  the  church," 
bubbled  Miss  O'Brien. 
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By 

Frederic!!  Monroe 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  America's  great  organizations 
of  labor. 

The  general  theme  of  these  articles  will  have  to  do  with  labor's  struggles  for 
an  eight-hour  day.  Few  people  of  this  generation  know  of  the  long,  hard  road  which 
organized  labor  has  traveled  toward  the  goal  of  the  eight-hour  day,  nor  do  they 
know  much  of  the  bitter  struggles  and  heroic  sacrifices  along  this  highway.  The 
eight-hour  day  is  now  well  established  in  most  pursuits,  and  literally  thousands  of 
people  who  do  not  belong  to  labor  unions  are  enjoying  its  benefits  without  ever  hav- 
ing paid  any  of  the  price  that  organized  labor  has  paid. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  all  organized  bodies  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  the  story  of 
which  is  told  below. 


FIVE  disgruntled  machinists,  meeting 
under  a  locomotive  in  the  railroad 
shops  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  twenty- 
eight  years  ago  this  spring,  dreamed  a 
dream.  To-day,  a  militant  army  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  workmgmen, 
proud  to  call  themselves  members  of  one 
of  the  greatest  labor  organizations  in  Amer- 
ica, stand  as  the  result  of  that  dream.  The 
dream  that  has  come  true  is  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  The  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists. 

Eighty-five  years  ago  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  machinist.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  machine,  in  the  modern  sense. 
George  Stephenson  built  the  first  successful 
locomotive  in  England  in  183 1,  and  the  next 
year,  1832,  Mathias  Baldwin,  a  watchmaker, 
of  Philadelphia,  built  the  first  successful  one 
in  America.  At  that  date  there  were  not 
on  the  American  continent  a  dozen  artisans 
of  metal  capable  of  filling  his  requirements, 
and  he  had  to  teach  his  workmen  how  to 


handle  metal  before  they  were  of  any  as- 
sistance in  building  this  first  locomotive. 
And  although  from  that  time  forward  the 
use  of '  machinery  increased  enormously, 
conditions  in  the  industry  for  the  workers 
employed  were  far  from  ideal. 

Men  who  worked  at  this  trade  when  the 
new  year  of  1888  was  ushered  in  counted 
themselves  lucky  if  they  had  a  job  paying 
them  $1.75  a  day.  And  a  "day"  then  was 
ten  hours  long  at  the  best.  The  very  high- 
est rate  paid  for  specially  skilled  work  in 
this  line  might  have  been  as  much  as  $3.00 
a  day,  but  this  was  very  exceptional.  There 
was  no  trade-union  organization  of  machin- 
ists. But  that  year  was  destined  to  see  the 
birth  of  an  organization  which  to-day 
spread  its  lodges  over  the  entire  map  of 
the  United  States  in  every  state  but  one, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  eight  Canadian  Provinces. 

Thomas  W.  Talbot,  Henry  F.  Garrett, 
W.  L.  Dawley  and  "Mike"  Reilly  were 
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among  the  moving  spirits  who,  on  May  5, 
1888,  as  a  result  of  that  indignation  meet- 
-  ing  under  a  locomotive,  launched  Atlanta 
Lodge  No.  1,  of  "The  United  Machinists 
and  Mechanical  Engineers  of  America." 
The  charter  members  of  the  infant  organi- 
zation numbered  just  nineteen.  These  men 
faced  the  problem  of  organizing  the  ma- 
chinists of  the  United  States.  One  year 
later,  at  the  first  convention  of  the  new  or- 
der, T.  W.  Talbot,  who  had  been  chosen 
chairman  of  the  General  Executive  Com- 
mittee created  by  the  nineteen  charter  mem- 
bers, was  able  to  report  the  organization 
of  thirty-four  lodges,  with  a  membership 
of  1,500  men.  At  this  first  Convention 
twenty-two  of  the  thirty-four  lodges  were 
represented  by  delegates  from  fourteen 
states. 

DUT  this  pioneer  work  had  not  been  easy. 

Many  times  during  that  first  year  the 
Executive  Committee  had  held  its  official 
meetings  on  a  street  corner,  because  there 
was  not  money  enough  ,to  rent  a  meeting 
room  !  In  order  to  get  the  money  necessary 
to  print  the  constitution,  ritual,  application 
blanks,  due-cards,  charters,  and  other  litera- 
ture, the  first  act  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, after  administering  the  obligation  to  the 
nineteen  charter  members,  was  to  borrow 
$1.50  from  each  member.  This  $28.50  consti- 
tuted the  "Treasury"  on  which  to  begin  the 
work  of  organizing  in  the  United  States ! 

Twenty-eight  years  later,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1916,  the  fruits  of  the  work  then 
started  might  be  summed  up  thus :  An  In- 
ternational Association  with  759  lodges  of 
machinists  and  specialists,  76  lodges  of  ma- 
chinists' helpers,  and  14  lodges  of  appren- 
tices owing  allegiance  to  the  Association; 
these  with  a  combined  membership  of  110,- 
000.  Sixty-nine  district  lodges,  each  em- 
bracing the  local  lodges  within  a  given  ter- 
ritory, were  in  existence  on  that  date.  A 
headquarters  staff  of  31  clerks,  occupying 
14  rooms  on  two  floors  of  an  office  building 
in  Washington,  is  required  to  keep  the 
records  and  accounts  of  the  organization. 
Nine  executive  officers,  41  national  organiz- 
ers, 55  business  agents,  and  a  small  army 
of  district  lodge  and  local  lodge  officers,  are 
required  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the 
organization.  Receipts  and  disbursements 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- , 
lars  a  year  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  officials.  A  staff  of  attorneys, 
to  attend  to  the  legal  business  of  the  asso- 
ciation; a  bonding  and  fidelity  department 


and  a  system  of  death  benefits  for  members 
are  part  of  the  regular  routine  work  of  this 
great  union.  Wages  which  range  from  35 
to  70  cents  per  hour,  or  from  $3.00  to  $5.75 
per  day,  and  in  a  few  cases  even  higher. 

All  of  which  has  not  come  about  without 
great  struggle  and  sacrifice. 

How  near  the  organization  was  to  giv- 
ing up  the  ghost  in  its  first  year  of  pre- 
carious existence  .was  told  by  Chairman 
Talbot  in  his  report  to  the  first  convention : 

"On  the  1st  of  November,  1888,  we 
started  a  member  of  Atlanta  Lodge  on  an 
extended  tour,  expecting  good  results  from 
the  trip,  but  our  hopes  were  blasted  upon 
the  return  of  our  organizer,  after  a  month's 
absence,  with  no  new  lodges,  and  a  bill  of 
$195.00  for  us  to  pay.  Just  at  this  time 
gloom  spread  around  us,  and  some  wanted 
to  give  up.  We  are  thankful,  however,  that 
all  held  out,  and  to-day  we  are  able  to  pay 
the  last  of  that  unfortunate  bill,  and  our 
Order  is  in  a  healthy  condition." 

HPEN  months  after  the  first  lodge  was 
formed  in  Atlanta  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee launched  what  has  now  become  the 
Machinists'  Monthly  Journal,  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  International  Association,  now* 
one  of  the  best  labor  journals  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  issue  consisted  of  a  pam- 
phlet of  four  pages.  By  July,  1889,  the  or- 
ganization had  grown  to  the  point  where  it 
felt  justified  in  increasing  the  number  of 
pages  of  the  magazine  to  sixteen. 

New  lodges  continued  to  be  formed  fol- 
lowing the  first  convention,  which  had  es- 
tablished national  headquarters  in  Atlanta, 
and  elected  Thomas  W.  Talbot  as  Grand 
Master  Machinist  (corresponding  to  the 
present  office  of  International  President), 
J.  J.  Creamer  as  Grand  Foreman  (corre- 
sponding to  Vice  President),  and  W.  L. 
Dawley  as  Financial  Secretary.  By  the  time 
two  years  had  rolled  around  there  were 
eighty  lodges  on  the  roll.  The  second  an-« 
nual  convention  was  held  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
in  the  spring  of  1890,  attended  by  thirty- 
nine  delegates.  Grand  Master  Talbot  was 
reelected,  but  shortly  afterwards  found  it 
necessary  to  give  up  the  office  and  duties 
of  the  position,  and  J.  J.  Creamer  succeeded 
him,  moving  the  headquarters  of  the  asso-s 
ciation  to  Richmond,  Va.,  his  home.: 
Creamer  served  at  the  head  of  the  or-< 
ganization  from  1890  to  1892.  During  his 
administration  the  organization  grew  in, 
numbers  and  strength,  the  Journal  was  ex-* 
panded  to  a  thirty-two-page  magazine,  the 
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name  of  the  association  was  changed  to 
"The  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists," at  the  Pittsburg  Convention  of  1891, 
and  an  Executive  Board  was  created  to 
manage,  with  the  officers,  the  affairs  of  the 
Association. 

The  man  who  had  been  the  guiding  spirit 
and  active  promoter  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion did  not  live  to  see  the  full  fruition  of 
his  efforts.  On  March  9,  1892,  Talbot  was 
shot  and  killed  in  Florence,  S.  C,  by  two 
young  men  named  Barringer,  one  of  whom 
he  had  horsewhipped  for  insulting  his 
daughter.  Returning  later,  the  two  broth- 
ers with  pistols  shot  down  Talbot  and  killed 
him. 

His  successor,  Jas.  J.  Creamer,  was  suc- 
ceeded at  the  head  of  the  organization  by 
John  O'Day,  who,  in  May,  1892,  was  elected 
Grand  Master  Machinist  at  the  fourth  an- 
nual convention,  held  in  Chicago. 

In  this  first  four  years  of  its  existence 
the  new  organization  had  formed  339 
lodges,  and  a  year  later  had  increased  the 
number  to  422.  The  fifth  annual  conven- 
tion was  held  in  1893,  at  Indianapolis,  and 
elected  James  O'Connell  Grand  Master  Ma- 
chinist, a  position  which  he  held  from  that 
time  until  1912.  This  convention  also  de- 
cided to  hold  conventions  biennially  in  fu- 
ture. 

'T'HE  year  of  '93  was  a  time  of  stress  for 
**•  all  labor  organizations.  It  was  a  panic 
year,  and  thousands  of  workers  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  banks  failed,  and  busi- 
ness was  stagnant.  In  spite  of  these  con- 
ditions the  machinists  held  their  member- 
ship and  gained  fourteen  new  lodges.  Busi- 
ness conditions  continued  bad  during  '94 
and  '95,  and  little  progress  was  made  in 
bettering  conditions  for  the  workers. 

The  sixth  convention — the  first  of  the  bi- 
ennial conventions — was  held  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1895.  In  "many  respects  this  con- 
vention marked  the  turning  point  in  the 
machinists'  history.  For  one  thing,  it  de- 
cided that  the  organization  should  affiliate 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  thus  join  forces  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  organized-labor  movement.  At  this 
convention,  too,  the  first  step  was  taken 
in  a  series  of  steps  which  has  resulted  in 
making  The  International  Association  of 
Machinists  one  of  the  most  democratic  or- 
ganizations in  the  world.  The  Cincinnati 
Convention  instituted  the  referendum  sys- 
tem, by  which  the  membership  at  large 
could  express  itself  directly  on  legislation. 
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From  this  first  step  sprang  the  plan,  later 
placed  in  effect,  of  direct  election  of  all 
Grand  Lodge  officers,  and  direct  legislation 
by  means  of  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  the  control  of  elected  officials  by  means 
of  the  recall.  So  completely  is  the  organi- 
zation governed  by  its  membership  that  at 
the  present  time  no  conventions  of  the  or- 
ganization are  held  except  when  ordered 
by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  membership. 
Such  a  convention — the  first  since  191 1 — 
has  been  ordered  by  referendum  for  June 
26,  to  deal  with  the  enormous  amount  of 
business  arising  from  the  great  increase 
in  membership  in  the  past  year. 

The  years  from  1896  to  1898  were  dark 
ones  for  labor.  The  panic  winter  of  1896-7 
was  one  of  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  And  although  the  machinists  had 
nominally  450  lodges  on  their  roll,  many  of 
these  were  suspended  and  few  new  ones 
were  being  organized.  By  1899,  however, 
business  began  to  "pick  up"  after  the  panic, 
and  at  the  Buffalo  convention,  held  that 
spring  (the  eighth  convention  of  the  or- 
ganization), the  reports  of  the  officers 
showed  that  during  the  two  years  thirty- 
one  new  lodges  had  been  organized  and 
thirty-eight  lodges  reorganized.  At  this 
convention  the  title  of  Grand  Master  Ma- 
chinist and  Grand  Foreman  were  changed 
to  the  present  titles  of  International  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Headquarters 
were  ordered  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  they  have  since  been  located. 

TN  1900  occurred  the  first  big  struggle  in 
which  the  organization  was  involved 
against  a  group  of  powerful  employers. 
Big  strikes  were  called  in  Chicago,  111., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  many  other  cities  against 
firms  who  were  members  of  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association.  So  serious  be- 
came the  trouble  that  finally  representatives 
of  this  association  agreed  to  meet  repre- 
sentatives of  The  International  Association 
of  Machinists  in  order  to  settle  the  dispute. 
The  joint  committee  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees met  in  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  in 
New  York  City,  May  10,  1900.  The  Ma- 
chinists were  represented  by  James  O'Con- 
nell, their  President,  D.  Douglas  Wilson, 
and  Hugh  Doran.  Before  the  terms  of 
agreement  were  discussed,  the  strikes  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  were 
officially  called  off  pending  the  result  of  the 
arbitration.  The  result  of  the  agreement 
signed  at  this  "Murray  Hill  Conference," 
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as  it  was  called,  was  better  working  condi- 
tions and  shortening  of  hours  in  the  cities 
where  members  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association  operated.  .  , 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Machinists' 
Association  in  1888,  and  up  to  1900,  the  ten- 
hour  day  had  prevailed  very  generally  in 
the  trade,  and  overtime  work  was  paid  for 
in  many  instances  at  only  the  regular  rates 
of  pay.  It  was  in  1901  that  the  first  great 
general  movement  for  reduction  of  hours 
by  the  Association  took  place.  Great  prep- 
arations were  made,  and  May  20,  1901,  was 
set  as  the  date  for  the  supreme  effort  to 
establish  the  nine-hour  day.  This  struggle 
was  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  organization.  On  the  date  set 
it  was  estimated  that  fully  50,000  machin- 
ists laid  down  their  tools  and  went  out 
when  the  nine-hour  strike  was  declared. 
The  result  was  substantial  victory  for  the 
men.  Many  firms  granted  the  nine-hour 
day  without  a  struggle.  Others  decided  to 
fight  the  union  to  the  finish.  The  net  re- 
sult was  that  while  the  nine-hour  day  was 
not  universally  established  in  the  trade — 
the  strikers  losing  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities — nevertheless  the  nine-hour  day  be- 
came generally  established  in  contract  shops 
throughout  the  United  States,  including 
about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  Association. 

Since  that  time  the  organization  has 
marched  steadily  forward,  with  but  few  set- 
backs. The  dues  were  raised  to  seventy- 
five  cents  per  member  per  month  at  the 
Toronto  Convention,  which  met  in  1901,  and 
later,  in  1905,  were  fixed  at  $1.00,  thus  ma- 
terially strengthening  the  "war  chest"  of 
the  union  and  enabling  greater  strike  and 
death  benefits  to  be  paid. 

'T^HE  Machinists'  Association,  besides  its 
functions  as  a  trade  union,  is  an  insur- 
ance company  for  its  members.  The  first 
laws  providing  for  death  benefits  went  into 
effect  April  1,  1898.  In  that  year  a  little 
over  $2,000  was  paid  in  death  benefits  to 
members.  During  the  year  191 5  the  Asso- 
ciation paid  out  $64,192.18  in  death  benefits. 
The  total  amount  paid  from  1898  through 
1915  for  this  purpose  alone  was  $657,558.18. 

It  was  in  1905  that  the  first  election  of 
Grand  Lodge  officers  took  place  by  the  ref- 
erendum method.  An  attempt  to  take  a 
backward  step  was  made  by  the  Boston  Con- 
vention, held  the  same  year,  which  sought 
to  abolish  the  referendum  method  of  elec- 
tion, but  the  attempt  failed. 


By  1907  the  Association  had  reached  the 
60,000  mark  in  membership  and  had  750 
lodges  on  the  roster.  In  1912,  Wil)iam  H. 
Johnston  was  elected  International  Presi- 
dent. He  has  served  two  terms,  and  at  the 
election  which  closed  in  May  of  this  year 
he  was  reelected  for  two  more  years  be- 
ginning July  1.  With  him  were  elected  J. 
F.  Anderson,  Vice  President  for  the  United 
States ;  J.  A.  McClelland,  Vice  President  for 
Canada;  George  Preston,  General  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; and  an  Executive  Board 
made  up  of  Walter  Ames,  Wm.  Hannon, 
J.  J.  Keppler,  C.  T.  Nicholson,  and  T.  J. 
Savage. 

It  was  President  Johnston  who  guided 
the  Association  through  the  most  remark- 
able year  of  its  history — 191 5.  Due  to  the 
abnormal  conditions  in  the  machine  indus- 
try created  by  the  demands  of  the  European 
War,  there  was  actually  a  greater  demand 
for  machinists  than  there  were  men  avail- 
able. fcAnd  the  officers  of  the  Association 
were  not  slow  to  recognize  the  opportunity. 
What  was  probably  the  most  thorough  or- 
ganizing campaign  ever  undertaken  by  a  la- 
bor organization  was  conducted  in  1915. 

"Every  known  method  was  used  to  arouse 
the  workers  to  a  sense  of  their  need  of  or- 
ganization," says  President  Johnston  in  his 
annual  report;  "literature  was  distributed 
in  large  quantities;  open  meetings  were 
held,  and  where  we  found  it  difficult  to'  at- 
tract the  crowds  to  open  meetings,  or  where 
halls  were  not  available,  our  representatives 
decided  to  take  the  message  right  to  the 
shop, gates,  and  some  of  the  most  deeply 
impressive  meetings  I  have  witnessed  or 
participated  in  were  those  conducted  dur- 
ing the  noon  hour  at  the  shop  gates ;  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  cities  and 
towns  where  it  had  heretofore  seemed  im- 
possible to  effect  an  organization  the  ma- 
chinists and  others  responded  in  large  num- 
bers, and  a  real  economic  revival  followed." 

r  I  rHE  great  problem  facing  the  officers  and 
■**  organizers  was  to  find  time  to  do  the 
work.  Groups  of  workers  were  organizing 
so  rapidly  that  there  were  not  enough  offi- 
cers and  organizers  to  cover  the  field.  Strike 
after  strike  came  in  the  munitions  industry 
and  allied  shops,  and  demand  after  demand 
was  granted  by  the  employers.  In  one  city, 
sixteen  union  machinists  presented  demands, 
and,  when  refused,  caused  a  strike  of  5,800 
workers.  The  workers  saw  the  gleam  of  a 
new  hope.  Shops  which  had  been  running 
under  the  ten-hour  day  and  paying  low 
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wages,  and  which  had  always  been '"open 
shop,"  were  forced  to  grant  demands  for 
the  eight-  and  nine-hour  day  and  increased 
wages.  Minimum  standards  of  40  and  42 
cents  per  hour  became  common,  and  the 
rate  of  pay  for  all  classes  of  work  was 
forced  up.  Small  groups  of  organized  ma- 
chinists in  shop  after  shop  called  on  their 
fellow  workers  to  submit  demands,  were 
successful,  and  helped  their  associates  to 
organize. 

During  the  year  1915  the  Association 
financed  strikes  and  paid  out  strike  and 
"victimized"  benefits  amounting  to  $116,- 
495.54.  Added  to  previous  payments  of 
strike  benefits  since  the  inception  of  the 
organization,  this  makes  a  total  of  $4,437,- 
733.54  paid  since  the  date  of  organization 
for  these  purposes.  For  the  first  three 
months  of  1916,  $44,953.56  has  been  paid 
out  for  strike  benefits.  These  figures  in- 
clude only  the  amounts  paid  by  the  national 
headquarters.  Almost  as  much  more  has 
been  paid  from  the  treasuries  of  local  lodges 
and  donated  by  sister  unions. 

Greater  progress  was  made  in  securing 
the  eight-hour  day  for  machinists  in  191 5 
than  in  any  previous  period.  During  the 
year  20,000  new  members  were  added  to  the 
Association's  rolls.  In  the  first  four  months 
of  1916  more  than  10,000  additional  mem- 
bers were  secured.  On  the  1st  of  May, 
1915,  there  were  approximately  110,000 
members  in  good  standing.  As  a  result  of 
the  campaign  for  the  eight-hour  day,  dur- 
ing 1915,  President  Johnston  estimates  that 
more  than  300,000  men,  women  and  children 
have  benefited  in  the  way  of  shorter  riours 
and  increased  wages  by  reason  of  the  agi- 
tation conducted  by  the  machinists. 

"My  most  conservative  estimate,"  he  says, 
"is  that  the  decrease  in  hours  averages  at 
least  seven  hours  per  week.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  people  winning  seven  hours 
a  week  each  equals  two  million  one  hundred 
thousand  hours.  This  weekly  total,  multi- 
plied by  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year, 
amounts  to  one  hundred  and  nine  million 
two  hundred  thousand  golden  hours  that 
have  been  gained  by  the  toilers  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  efforts  of  The  International 
Association  of  Machinists." 

COME  idea  of  the  progress  made  in  1915 
^  toward  securing  the  eight-hour  day  has 
been  gained  by  statistics  of  the  shops  in 
which  this  has  been  secured  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  employees.  In  the  163  shops 
where   the   approximate   number  of  em- 


ployees was  estimated,  there  were  43,000 
machinists  and  57,000  other  helpers  who 
benefited.  There  were  also  143  smaller 
shops  adopting  the  eight-hour  day  last  year 
not  included  in  these  figures.  This  in- 
cludes only  those  shops  in  which  a  reduc- 
tion in  hours  to  forty-eight  or  less  per  week 
was  secured,  either  as  a  result  of  strike,  ar- 
bitration, or  "voluntary"  reduction  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  made  necessary  by  the 
organization  of  the  employees.  It  does  not 
cover  any  shops  in  which  already  existing 
eight-hour  agreements  were  renewed.  It 
does  not  cover  any  reductions  secured  since 
January  I,  1916.  In  most  instances  the  re- 
duction in  hours  recorded  was  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  wages;  in  many  cases 
agreements  for  the  payment  of  time-and-a- 
half  for  overtime  was  also  included,  and  in 
XO  case  was  the  reduction  in  hours  ac- 
companied by  a  reduction  in  pay.  In  every 
case  where  wages  were  not  INCREASED 
the  reduction  in  hours  was  without  reduc: 
tion  in  pay. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  machin- 
ists in  government  employment,  numbering 
5,000  (ninety  per  cent,  of  whom  are  or- 
ganized) are  on  the  eight-hour  basis.  To 
these  could  be  added  also  the  shops  already 
on  the  eight-hour  basis  prior  to  191 5  and  the 
shops  placed  on  that  basis  in  1916. 

Statistics,  containing  half  as  many  shops 
again,  could  be  compiled  where  hours 
were  reduced  to  nine  per  day,  or  less  (but 
not  to  eight),  accompanied  also,  in  practi- 
cally every  instance,  with  increases  in  pay. 

The  laws  of  the  Machinists'  Association 
are  such  that  practically  any  person,  man 
or  woman,  engaged  in  work  in  a  machine 
shop  is  eligible  to  some  division  of  the  or- 
ganization. Women  engaged  in  operating 
light  machinery  connected  with  the  ma- 
chinist's trade  are  eligible  to  membership, 
and  the  organization  has  several  hundred 
such  members.  In  addition  to  machinists, 
toolmakers,  and  diesinkers,  men  engaged  on 
some  branch  of  work  allied  with  machine 
work,  and  known  as  "specialists,"  are  eligi- 
ble to  membership.  Machinists'  helpers  also 
are  organized  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
machinists,  and  apprentices  may  come  into 
the  organization  when  they  have  been  two 
years  at  work  in  the  shop. 

TT  is  the  policy  of  the  organization  to 
-■•  form  a  strong  organization  of  the  entire^ 
machine  industry,  and  before  any  other 
trade  in  America  the  machinists  advocated 
the  federation  of  all  machine-shop  workers. 
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The  organization  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  most  advanced  and  progressive  type 
of  trade  union.  Its  use  of  the  democratic 
methods  of  initiative,  referendum  and  re- 
call has  resulted  in  electing  to  office  men  of 
excellent  type,  real  leaders,  selected  from 
and  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership. 

William  H.  Johnston,  one  of  the  best- 
known  men  in  the  labor  movement,  is  a 
comparatively  young  man,  who  served  his 
time  in  the  shop,  later  became  President 
of  District  44,  which  includes  all  machin- 
ists engaged  in  government  plants — navy 
yards  and  arsenals — and  was  selected  by  the 
membership  to  head  the  organization  in 
1912.  He  firmly  believes  in  and  advocates 
the  use  of  both  edges  of  labor's  sword — 
the  trade  union  on  the  economic  field,  and 
a  political  party  of  the  working  class  on 
the  political  field. 

The  platform  of  the  Association  includes 
the  following  political  demands :  "Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall,  National  Income 
Tax  Law,  National  Inheritance  Tax  Law, 
National  and  State  Employers'  Liability 
Law;  all  judges,  without  exception,  to  be 
elected  by  vote  of  the  people;  national  law 
granting  pensions  for  old  age  or  total  disa- 
bility, and  accident  benefits;  public  owner- 
ship of  all  public  utilities ;  woman  suffrage ; 
change  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  any  country  under  our  jurisdiction 
where  any  of  these  subjects  or  questions  can 
be  applied;  self-government  of  cities;  aboli- 
tion of  the  contract  system  on  all  public 
work — city,  county,  state  or  national — such 
work  to  be  done  on  the  day-labor  plan  at 
union  wages." 

The  Constitution  prescribed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for 'subordinate  lodges  provides  for 
the  discussion  of  "political  economy"  for  a 
period  of  twenty  minutes  at  meetings. 

A SOURCE  of  expense  which  the  Ma- 
chinists have  reduced  to  the  minimum 
IS  the  cost  of  bonding  officers  of  the  various 
lodges  who  handle  money.  The  Associa- 
tion has  its  own  Bonding  and  Fidelity  De- 
partment, through  which  it  bonds  local  lodge 
officers  at  cost,  instead  of  paying  a  profit  to 
private  commercial  bonding  companies. 

Although  the  Machinists  are  rated  as  one 
of  the  most  militant  bodies  of  organized 
labor  in  the  United  States,  the  organization 
is  always  ready  to  settle  a  dispute  without 
a  strike  if  it  can  be  avoided.  One  of  the 
greatest  advances  in  this  direction  ever 
made  is  the  agreement  signed  in  March, 
after  two  months  of  conferences  between 


several  crafts  of  federated  shopmen  and 
the  General  Managers  of  the  Southeast- 
ern Railroads,  affecting  30,000  employees. 
Seventeen  railroads  were  involved,  and  the 
crafts  carrying  on  the  negotiations  included 
the  machinists,  boilermakers,  blacksmiths, 
carmen,  pipe  fitters,  sheet  metal  workers, 
apprentices  and  helpers.  These  30,000  men, 
as  a  result  of  the  agreement  arrived  at  with 
the  roads,  will  receive  an  increase  in  wages 
ranging  from  one  to  15  cents  per  hour. 
Minimum  rates  were  agreed  upon  for  all 
the  crafts  involved.  For  machinists  this 
minimum  was  fixed  at  42  cents  an  hour. 
President  Johnston  acted  as  the  Machinists' 
representative  in  this  agreement. 

This  is  the  first  general  conference  with 
a  group  of  railroads  ever  held  by  these 
federated  crafts  of  railroad  shopmen,  who 
have  now  divided  the  country  into  five  geo- 
graphical sections  and  intend  to  take  up  the 
questions  of  better  wages,  hours  and  work- 
ing conditions  with  each  division  of  the 
country  as  a  unit.  Four  of  these  divisions 
include  groups  of  railroads;  the  fifth  in- 
cludes shops  manufacturing  locomotives. 

Charges  have  been  made  against  the  Ma- 
chinists that  German  agents  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  stirring  up  strikes  which  have 
occurred  in  munitions  plants  in  which  ma- 
chinists have  gained  concessions  during  the 
past  year. 

"The  charge  that  we  were  in  any  way 
influenced  by  any  foreign  government,  or 
that  we  confined  our  efforts  to  munition 
factories,  is  so  absolutely  unfounded  as  to 
be  ridiculous,"  said  President  Johnston,  in 
answer  to  the  suggestion.  "Not  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  shops  where  concessions  were 
gained  in  191 5  were  munitions  factories." 

No  indictment  or  other  legal  proceeding 
has  ever  been  brought  against  a  single 
individual— officer  or  member — of  the  Ma- 
chinists' organization  as  a  result  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  investigation  into  the 
activities  of  German  agents. 

The  fact  that  no  such  case  has  been  un- 
earthed is  good  evidence  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  occurred.  The  financing  of  strikes 
is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  National  Head- 
quarters. Every  dollar  received  and  dis- 
bursed is  published  monthly  in  the  organiza- 
tion's records,  and  a  firm  of  chartered  ac- 
countants and  auditors  is  employed  to  audit 
the  books  of  the  organization. 

It  was  a  great  dream  that  was  dreamed 
at  Atlanta  twenty-eight  years  ago.  And 
some  of  it,  at  least,  is  coming  true. 


By 

Alfred  Henry  Lewis 


NOW  befell  events  that,  leading  one  to 
another,  found  their  climax  in  what 
became  the  hinge  upon  which  the 
destinies  of  Searchy  swung  in  the  years 
thereafter  to  name  and  riches.  Those 
events  in  their  record  should  begin  with 
Judge  Blivver  and  his  daughter  Rose. 
Judge  Blivver  was  the  Tammany  leader  of 
that  region  which  included  Cherry  Hill.  He 
was  big,  round,  wise,  coarse-fibred  and  full 
of  a  crude  force.  The  best  thing  about  him 
was  his  daughter  Rose.  She  was  eighteen, 
pretty,  and  much  finer  than  her  parent, 
while  inheriting  his  wisdom. 

Rose  Blivver's  weakness  was  a  diminu- 
tive skye  terrier  named  Dash.  Dash — a 
sacred  animal  in  his  own  neighborhood,  as 
the  dog  of  the  daughter  of  Judge  Blivver 
— new  bathed  and  combed,  was  taking  the 
air  on  the  Blivver  door-step.  Searchy,  not 
without  design,  appeared  over  the  way.  As 
calculated  to  aid  what  nefarious  purposes 
he  cherished,  he  was  towing  a  cur  of  low 
degree,  whereof  pro  tempore  he  had  be- 
come possessed. 

Dash,  to  whom  the  cur  as  an  alien  and  a 
stranger  was  doubly  obnoxious,  rushed 
across.  Dash's  rush  proved  abortive,  since 
Searchy  swept  him  up  the  moment  he  came 
within  reach,  and  smothered  his  astonished, 
head  beneath  the  folds  of  his  jacket.  Ten 
minutes  later,  Dash  was  in  Single  Alley, 
wondering  what  would  happen  next. 

What  happened  next  was  this:  The  fol- 
lowing day,  a  reward  of  one  dollar  having 
been  duly  heralded  abroad,  the  kidnapped 
Dash  was  returned  to  Judge  Blivver's  door- 
step. Searchy  conducted  the  return  in  per- 
son, and  had  a  long  tale  to  tell  concerning 
an  iniguitous  evil  lad,  who  had  abducted 
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Dash,  and  the  great  rescue  he,  Searchy, 
had  wrought  in  the  premises. 

"But  how  did  you  know  Dash  belonged 
to  me?"  queried  Rose,  as  she  gratefully 
thrust  the  dollar  into  Searchy's  hand. 

"It's  Cap'n  Spiker  who  puts  me  wise," 
returned  Searchy— "Spiker  of  th'  Mary 
Ellen.  'Soichy,'  he  says,  w'en  th'  kid  shows 
up  wit'  your  pup,  'that  kyoodle  belongs  to 
Judge  Blivver's  Rose.'  So  wit'  that  I  sails 
into  th'  kid,  an'  gives  him  an  argument ;  an' 
then  I  chases  off  to  you  wit'  th'  pup.  Mebby 
you  knows  Cap'n  Spiker?  He's  a  good 
Tammany  man,  you  bet !  Your  dad,  th' 
Judge,  knows  him  all  right.  Spiker's  on 
your  old  man's  gen'ral  committee." 

"D  OSE  asked  no  more  questions.  Not  in 
vain  did  she  call  herself  the  heiress  of 
a  Tammany  leader,  and  East  Side  customs 
touching  dogs  were  not  unknown  to  her. 

Rose,  being  young  and  kind%,  was  won 
by  Searchy's  cherubic  face,  and  the  inno- 
cent whiteness  of  his  hair.  While  she  put 
no  more  questions  concerning  Dash,  she 
delved  into  Searchy's  personal  surround- 
ings, as  deeply  as  the  guarded  frankness  of 
that  defensive  urchin  would  allow. 

"He's  growing  up  a  savage,"  thought 
Rose,  and  considered  how  she  might  civilize 
him. 

Judge  Blivver's  comfortable  home  was  in 
Henry  Street.   At  the  house  next  door,  the 
home  of  Judge  Blivver's  chief  lieutenant  in 
Tammany  affairs,  there  was  to  be  a  chil-  1 
dren's  party.   Rose's  small  sister  Kate,  cetat  1 
eleven,  would  be  present.    It  was  to  be  a  ■ 
social  gathering  dominated  of  the  feminine,  4 
and  the  little  girls  would  invite  the  little  S 
boys.    Esteeming  this  an  excellent  oppor-  1 
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tunity  to  introduce  Searchy  to  superior  so- 
cial influences,  Rose,  through  a  system  of 
bribes  in  the  way  of  red  ribbons  and  similar 
millinery,  so  worked  upon  her  small  sister 
Kate  that  the  latter  asked  Searchy  to  the 
party.  That  is  to  say,  Rose  did  the  actual 
asking,  while  little  Kate  stood  pouting  by 
and  gave  reluctant  consent  by  her  silence. 

Searchy  said  he'd  attend.  He  hesitated 
a  trifle,  not  liking  Henry  Street;  for  he 
remembered  in  time  that  his  clothes  had  had 
a  Henry  Street  emanation.  It  would  be 
embarrassing  should  some  fellow  guest  arise 
and  identify  those  clothes  as  his  own,  and 
tell  the  story  of  their  loss  beneath  the  dock 
that  day  when  Piggy  gave  such  sufficient 
warning  touching  sharks. 

Rose  paraded  Searchy  for  inspection  on 
the  morning  of  the  party.  The  parade  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  review.  His  costume, 
while  the  worse  for  East  Side  wear  and 
tear,  would  for  the  most  part  do,  she  said; 
the  shirt  only  she  condemned. 

Rose  told  Searchy  that  nothing  short  of 
linen,  new  and  white,  was  calculated  to  do 
credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  her  patron- 
age. Upon  Searchy  looking  dubious,  Rose 
gave  him  money,  and  bade  him  buy  such  a 
garment,  not  forgetting  in  his  shopping  a 
necktie  and  collar. 

SEARCHY  re-reported  to  Rose,  as  the 
dusks  of  evening  were  descending.  This 
time  he  was  equipped  of  those  shirt  and 
necktie  purchases,  and  Rose  pronounced  him 
irreproachable.  He  wasn't,  and  Rose  real- 
ized it;  but  she  saw  no  good  reason  for 
hurting  his  feelings/ 

Rose  was  not  to  be  present  at  the  party, 
which  was  strictly  a  children's  affair.  Nei- 
ther were  the  small  cavaliers  expected  to 
escort  those  maidens  in  miniature  who  in- 
vited them.  Therefore,  Searchy  went 
alone  to  the  function,  appearing  among  the 
earliest.  Rose's  little  sister  Kate,  dwelling 
as  she  did  next  door,  was  already  there. 

Having  scornful  advantage  of  Rose's  ab- 
sence, little  Kate  met  Searchy  coldly,  and 
with  tip-tilted  nose.  She  was  ashamed  of 
his  want  of  standing,  as  a  denizen  of  Sin- 
gle Alley.  Little  Kate  would  not  shake 
her  own  position,  by  any  too  apparent  inti- 
macy with  such  an  Ishmael.  Searchy  re- 
ceived that  thorough  snubbing,  which  has 
ever  been  the  proper  reward  of  climbers 
since  fabulous  day  when  the  ambitious 
magpie  came,  bowing  and  scraping  and 
strutting,  among  the  peacocks.  % 
As  the  small  guests  arrived,  they  took 


their  social  cue  from  little  Kate.  Searchy 
found  himself  excessively  cold-shouldered,- 
and  made  to  feel  what  was  meant  by  the 
phrase,  "With  them  but  not  of  them."  All 
he  could  do  in  his  own  insulted  defense  was 
make  a  mental  list  of  what  lads  were  pres- 
ent, with  a  fell  and  final  purpose  of  taking 
future  fist-vengeance  upon  them. 

"Wen  I  gits  t'rough  wit'  'em,"  was  the 
consolatory  thought  of  Searchy,  "they  won't 
be  t'rowin'  such  a  chest." 

Being  severely  left  to  himself,  Searchy 
reflected  upon  methods  by  which  a  situation, 
so  galling  socially,  might  still  be  turned  to 
profitable  account.  In  the  dining-room  to 
the  rear,  a  long  table  stood  heaped  of  cakes 
and  apples  and  sandwiches.  It  would  be 
two  hours  ere  the  half-grown  guests  as- 
sembled at  that  banquet  board;  meanwhile 
the  feast  lay  all  unguarded. 

/^UTSIDE  in  the  street  were  Piggy, 
Skinny  and  others  of  the  Round 
Backs.  On  this,  their  revered  chiefs  social 
debut,  they  had  come  with  him  as  far  as  the 
gate,  and  now  lingered  to  hear  a  report  of 
his  triumphs  when  the  party  should  break 
up. 

Leaving  those  scornful  ones  of  tip-tilted 
noses  and  airs  of  Arctic  ice,  Searchy  sought 
the  banquet  hall,  where  those  unwatched 
delicacies  were  piled.  Ever  thoughtful  of 
his  friends,  and  rendered  more  so  on  an 
evening  when  he  had  been  thus  coldly  re- 
ceived by  the  young  nobility  of  Henry 
Street,  Searchy  lifted  a  huge  fruit  cake 
from  the  table's  midst,  and  bore  it  out 
through  a  rear  door  into  the  generous  night. 
Coming  to  the  front  fence,  by  a  patch  which 
ran  all  along  the  side  of  the  house,  he  con- 
fided the  confection  to  Skinny,  who  hung 
over  the  eager  palings  to  receive  it. 

Upon  Searchy's  return  to  the  banquet 
hall,  Piggy  and  others  of  the  Round  Backs 
accompanied  him  on  tiptoe.  They  did  not 
go  inside,  but  stood  expectantly  and  very, 
silently  at  the  rear  porch.  The  rear  door, 
through  which  Searchy  had  borne  the  great 
fruit  cake,  opened  upon  this  porch.  Hav- 
ing advantage  of  these  house  arrangements, 
Searchy  proceeded  to  enrich  his  adherents, 
beginning  with  the  well-beloved  Piggy,  by 
conferring  upon  them  what  apples,  cakes 
and  sandwiches  constituted  the  banquet- 
burden  of  the  table.  When  each  boy  had 
received  all  his  arms  and  hands  could  hold, 
he  noiselessly  departed,  lips  mute,  heart 
chanting  songs  of  victory. 

The  table  had  been  fairly  swept  of  its 
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pleasant  freight,  when  a  giant  lad,  a  heacj 
taller  than  Searchy,  entered  upon  the  scene 
by  way  of  the  back  stairs.  Searchy  did  not 
know  this  lad;  it  was  their  first  meeting. 
The  lad  looked  rude  and  rough;  plainly  he 
was  no  more  'in  society"  than  was  Searchy. 
In  him,  also,  the  thrice  trained  instincts  of 
Searchy  recognized  an  enemy. 

"Wat  be  you  doin'  here?"  queried  the 
rude,  large  lad,  and  his  tone  was  vibrant 
of  a  threat. 

"Me?"  said  Searchy,  getting  in  a  masterly 
way  between  the  rude,  large  lad  and  that 
porch  door — "me?  I  gits  an  invite  all  right. 
An'  say,  I  even  buys  this  w'ite  shirt  to 
come  in." 

Here  Searchy  stragetically  indicated  his 
new  shirt,  as  a  maneuver  likely  to  gain  time. 
The  large,  rude  lad,  however,  was  likewise 
strategic  in  a  downright  way,  and  came 
cross-lots  to  the  point. 

"So  you  gits  a  w'ite  shirt,  do  you?"  he 
demanded.  Then,  not  being  without  a  sense 
of  humor,  he  continued :  "Well,  now  you're 
goin'  to  git  a  black  eye,  see  ?" 

"DRIDE  goeth  before  a  fall.  When  the 
rude,  large  lad  closed  with  that  inflated 
proclamation,  he  made  a  plunge  for 
Searchy.  The  latter's  wary  genius  had 
foretold  the  warlike  plunge,  and  stood  ready 
to  avoid  it.  As  the  rude,  large  lad  rushed, 
Searchy  skilfully  drew  a  chair  across  his 
path.  The  rude,  large  lad  fell  over  it  head- 
long, and,  catching  at  the  table-cloth  to 
save  himself,  brought  with  him  what  re- 
maining dainties  the  interrupted  assiduities 
of  Searchy  had  left  untouched.  As  the 
rude,  large  lad  went  to  the  floor,  Searchy 
left  by  the  porch  door.  The  racket  brought 
every  soul  in  the  house  to  the  scene.  In- 
stantly, misguided  public  opinion,  which  is 
never  wiser  than  its  eyes,  pointed  to  the 
rude,  large  lad  as  the  ravisher  of  the  feast. 
He  had  been  detected  redhanded  in  the 
very  act. 

The  rude,  large  lad  was  a  low  vulgar 
youth,  who  drove  a  coal  cart  for  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house — a  coal  merchant,  he  was — 
and,  while  he  told  a  truthful  story,  he  was 
not  believed.  The  coal  merchant  came  in 
person  from  Judge  Blivver's  house  next 
door,  where  he  had  been  conferring  with 
that  jurist  on  some  recondite  point  in  prac- 
tical politics,  and  kicked  the  rude,  large 
lad  off  the  premises  and  out  of  his  employ 
with  one  and  the  same  motion  of  his  foot. 

Searchy  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the 
hard  fate  which  overtook  the  rude,  large 


lad.  When  Searchy  left  by  the  rear  door, 
he  swiftly  skirted  the  premises  and  re-en- 
tered society  by  the  front  door,  a  move- 
ment wholly  unnoticed  in  the  general  con- 
fusion. As  that  coal  baron,  who  was  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  directed  by  that  misguided 
public  opinion  already  quoted,  kicked  the 
rude,  large  lad  off  his  premises  and  his  pay 
rolls,  Searchy  stood  enjoying  the  ceremony 
from  the  rear  of  the  guests.  He  left,  how- 
ever, on  the  back  of  that  happy  event,  never 
pausing  to  say  adieu  to  little  Kate,  since  she 
deserved  no  such  politeness.  A  moment 
later  he  had  joined  his  loyal  Round  Backs 
down  the  street. 

Thus  ended  Searchy's  social  first  appear- 
ance. Altogether,  it  was  an  experience 
which  he,  devouring  afar  off  that  stolen 
banquet,  very  much  delighted  in;  and  he 
came  afterward,  because  of  what  disasters 
had  befallen  the  rude,  large  interfering 
lad,  to  cherish  it  among  his  dearest  mem- 
ories. 

JUDGE  BLIVVER'S  annual  "Outing,"  as 
a  Tammany  leader,  was  scheduled  for 
Saturday  of  the  week.  The  outing  would 
occur  at  College  Point,  to  which  picnic 
ground  Judge  Blivver  and  his  braves  were 
to  voyage  by  steamer,  chartered  for  that 
pleasant  purpose.  It  was  but  natural  that 
Searchy  should  yearn  to  attend. 

There  would  be  no  deadheads ;  the  tickets 
were  two  dollars.  Searchy  did  not  own  two 
dollars,  and  would  have  been  the  last  to 
waste  such  a  fortune  on  a  boat  ride  had  he 
possessed  it. 

No  deadheads?  Wrong.  Blind  Dan  and 
Blind  Pat,  with  their  fiddles,  would  be  there. 
Also,  by  special  exemption,  they  would  not 
be  called  upon  to  pay  at  the  gangplank. 
The  two  were  rival  musicians,  and  Judge 
Blivver  never  failed  to  have  them  upon  his, 
outings.  The  harmonious  battle,  which  was 
sure  to  ensue,  always  proved  entertaining 
to  the  guests.  Blind  Dan  and  Blind  Pat,  in 
their  melodious  feud,  were  better  than  any 
orchestra — and  cheaper. 

Those  sightless  sons  of  music  were 
among  what  blind  folk  dwelt  in  Double 
Alley.  Searchy,  rich  in  expedients,  sought 
out  Blind  Pat.  The  latter  was  not  quite 
the  fiddling  peer  of  Blind  Dan,  and  privily 
knew  and  felt  it.  Searchy  was  half  aware 
of  this,  and  by  the  light  of  it  aimed  his 
diplomacy. 

"You  git  me  aboard  wit'  you,"  he  said  to 
Blind  Pat,  "an*  after  the  lines  is  off  an''1 
we're  well  started,  I'll  soap  Blind  Dan's 
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bow.  Then  th'  old  geezer  won't  be  able  to 
fiddle  at  all ;  youse'll  have  a  walk-over.  You 
can  say,  too,  that  Blind  Dan  soaps  his  own 
bow,  bein'  afraid  to  git  in  th'  ring  wit'  you." 

Blind  Pat  was  whirled  down  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  idea. 

"On'y,"  he  said  regretfully,  "I  don't  see 
me  way  through.  What  can  I  tell  'em? 
Shall  I  say  you're  me  son?" 

"No,"  returned  Searchy.  "Just  say  I'm 
your  private  secreturry — that'll  hit  'em 
where  they  live." 

Searchy  was  at  Blind  Pat's  betimes,  and 
went  with  that  darkened  minstrel  to  the 
dock.  At  the  gangplank,  Blind  Pat  pre- 
ferred his  request,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  him  and  Searchy  no  objection  to 
the  latter's  going  aboard  the  boat  was 
raised.  Searchy  convoyed  Blind  Pat  to  a 
forward  cabin.  Here  the  old  fiddler  began 
working  his  passage  with  "Wearing  of  the 
Green." 

The  ticket-taking  personage  at  the  gang- 
plank was  a  thick  and  credulous  gentle- 
man, not  so  long  from  his  native  bog  as  to 
sharpen  his  distrusts.  Searchy  had  been 
prompt  to  notice  this;  the  ready  simplicity 
with  which  the  ticket-taking  gentleman  had 
"passed"  him  up  the  gangplank,  put 
thoughts  into  his  head. 

Blind  Pat  had  a  large,  red  flowing  badge, 
which  proclaimed  him  of  Judge  Blivver's 
political  club.  Searchy  took  the  badge  and 
pinned  it  on  his  own  youthful  breast.  Skin- 
ny and  Piggy,  he  reflected,  had  followed 
him  to  the  dock.  They  were  doubtless  even 
then  waiting  at  the  shore  end  of  the  gang- 
plank. 

Searchy,  his  red  badge  in  flaunting  evi- 
dence, and  looking  extremely  official, 
walked  authoritatively  up  to  the  thick  gen- 
tleman. 

"Say,"  he  explained,  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  a  captain,  "Judge  Blivver  says 
for  you  to  come  to  him  at  once.  I'm  to 
take  tickets  till  you  gits  back." 

"Does  th'  Joodge  want  me?"  asked  the. 
thick  gentleman.    "Where  is  he  waitin'?" 

"In  th'  engine  room,"  returned  Searchy. 
"An'  if  he  ain't  there,  you'll  find  him  in  th' 
pilot  house.  That  party" — pointing  to  a 
deck-hand — "'11  give  you  th'  right  steer, 
y  jHere  youse !" — to  the  deck-hand — "take  this 
e  igent  to  th'  engine  room;  an',  if  he  don't  see 
what  he  wants,  show  him  up  to  th'  bridge." 

HTTHE  deck-hand,  almost  as  much  imposed 
upon  by  Searchy 's  badge  and  finished 
air  of  command,  as  was  the  thick  gentleman 


himself,  obeyed  in  a  dazed  deck-hand  way. 

The  thick  gentleman  having  departed 
upon  his  rambles,  Searchy  devoted  himself 
to  ticket  taking.  He  would  have  at  least 
ten  minutes  of  it,  and  worlds  might  be  won 
and  lost  in  less. 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes,  Searchy  had 
collected  twenty  tickets..  He  signalled 
Skinny,  waiting — as  he  knew  he  would  be — 1 
at  the  foot  of  the  gangplank.  As  Skinny 
approached,  Searchy  dexterously  equipped 
him  of  those  twenty  tickets. 

"Split  'em  wit'  Piggy,"  he  whispered,  "an' 
go  meet  th'  push  up  th'  street.  Sell  'em 
for  a  quarter  a  t'row,  an'  each  of  youse 
hold  out  one  to  come  aboard  wit' !" 

The  thick  gentleman  returned.  Judge 
Blivver,  whom  he  found  in  an  after-cabin 
and  not  at  all  in  either  engine  room  or  pilot 
house,  had  received  him  with  laughter. 

The  thick  gentleman,  as  he  recounted  his 
adventures,  was  inclined  to  be  in  a  pet. 
Searchy  listened  soberly. 

"Did  Judge  Blivver  tell  youse  that?"  he 
asked. 

"He  did,"  returned  the  thick  gentleman, 
emphatically. 

"Then  old  Blivver's  been  drinkin',"  said 
Searchy;  and  turning  over  what  tickets  he 
held  in  his  hands  he  retired  solemnly  as 
one  who  foresees  an  ill  ending  to  an  out- 
ing. 

The  thick  gentleman,  carried  away  by 
Searchy's  acting,  swallowed  his  pet  and  re- 
sumed his  ticket-taking.  Skinny  and  Piggy 
presently  came  aboard,  each  honorably  giv- 
ing up  a  ticket  to  the  thick  gentleman.  Find- 
ing Searchy,  they  endowed  him  between 
them  with  more  than  nine  dollars,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  what  tickets  they  had  sold. 

"An'  now,"  said  Searchy,  as  he  re-divid- 
ed this  treasure  with  his  followers,  "we're 
strong  enough  to  see  this  thing  t'rough  in 
style." 

TZEEPING  faith  with  Blind  Pat,  Searchy 
watched  his  chance  and  dabbed  a 
thumbnail's  bulk  of  soap  on  the  horsehair 
portion  of  Blind  Dan's  bow.  The  rosin  did 
the  rest;  Blind  Dan  presently  distributed 
that  deadly  daub  from  one  bow's  end  to 
the  other. 

Finding  his  fiddle  voiceless,  Blind  Dan's 
rage  was  awful. 

"Some  villyun's  spoiked  me  gun !"  he 
cried,  growing  figurative. 

Calming  himself,  he  sought  to  borrow 
Blind  Pat's  bow,  tune  and  tune  about.  The 
latter  troubadour  refused;  and  with  that 
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Blind  Dan,  in  the  towering  heat  of  his  re- 
sentment, nearly  had  a  fit.  Judge  Blivver 
finally  appeased  Blind  Dan  with  strong 
drink.  Blind  Pat,  however,  who  now  found 
himself  the  undimmed  star  of  the  occasien, 
fiddled  himself  into  a  perfect  trance  of 
bliss. 

The  voyage  to  College  Point  was  made 
without  excitement.  True,  the  engineer 
complained  in  mid  passage  that  pirate  ur- 
chins were  stealing  his  engines  piece-meal, 
and  showed  where  they  had  unscrewed  cer- 
tain copper  oil-cups,  and  other  detachable 
elements  of  the  machinery  and  carried  them 
away.  \ 

It  was  on  the  return  trip,  and  just  as  the 
steamer  neared  its  pier.  Rose  Blivver,  who 
liked  not  the  rudeness  of  political  outings, 
had  remained  at  home.  But  little  Kate  was 
aboard  with  Judge  Blivver — little  Kate,  who 
had  flouted  Searchy  on  that  social  evening 
which  brought  so  much  cake  to  the  Round 
Backs,  and  so  much  grief  to  the  rude,  large 
lad.  Also,  little  Kate,  craning  her  small 
neck  through  the  evening's  darkness  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  nearing  pier,  fell 
suddenly  into  the  river  with  a  screech.  The 
screech  was  extinguished  in  a  splash.  The 
tide  running  in  very  strong,  little  Kate  was 
swept  astern  like  a  flash. 

Searchy,  not  liking  little  Kate,  and  recall- 
ing those  social  injuries  he  once  suffered  at 
her  small  but  haughty  hands,  had  avoided 
her  throughout  the  day.  Searchy's  back- 
wardness gave  way,  however,  when  little 
Kate  went  overboard,  and  he  was  hardly 
the  half  of  a  second  behind  her  in  the  water. 

SEARCHY  struck  the  water  feet  fore- 
most; and  he  had  his  cool  eye  on  little 
Kate  when  he  did  so.  So  well  had  he  meas- 
ured events  in  their  transaction  that  he  was 
no  more  than  ten  separating  feet  from  little 
Kate  when  he  came  up.  Two  strokes,  and 
he  grasped  her  by  the  frock.  As  the  pair 
were  whirled  astern  with  the  tide,  Searchy 
could  be  seen,  by  those  on  the  afterdeck, 


holding  high  the  little  head,  with  its  black 
curls  and  paper-white  face,  above  the  lap 
and  ripple  of  the  wake.  Little  Kate  had 
lost  her  young  senses,  and  this  was  just  as 
well,  since  Searchy  was  not  called  upon  to 
fight  her  struggles. 

Judge  Blivver,  the  color  stricken  from  his 
ruddy  face,  was  as  white  as  little  Kate  when 
the  two  were  lifted  aboard.  He  was  too 
much  shaken  to  say  what  he  felt  and  meant. 
When  they  were  at  last  ashore,  and  he  sat 
with  little  Kate — the  latter  much  wilted  and 
a-droopi— in  a  carriage  that  met  them  on 
the  dock,  he  called  Searchy  to  him. 

"My  boy,"  said  Judge  Blivver;  "do  you 
know  my  house  in  Henry  Street?" 

"Sure  t'ing,"  returned  Searchy.  "I  knows 
your  girl  Rose,  too — I  knows  her  since  I 
brings  her  back  the  pup." 

"Well,  then,"  went  on  Judge  Blivver,  "you 
come  to  my  house  to-morrow  evening;  by 
that  time  I'll  have  talked  with  Rose." 

Judge  Blivver  drove  away,  while  Searchy 
turned  to  find  Blind  Pat  and  convoy  that 
virtuoso  to  Double  Alley. 

"Mind  now !"  exclaimed  Blind  Pat,  as 
the  two  accompanied  by  Piggy  and  Skinny 
set  out  for  Cherry  Hill — "mind  now, 
Searchy,  your  fortune's  made.  I  know 
Judge  Blivver ;  he's  the  lad  for  bein'  grate- 
ful. An'  as  sure  as  you  live  in  Single  Al- 
ley, an'  your  name  is  Searchy  Quin,  he'll 
never  rest  till  he's  made  you  great  an' 
rich." 

"That  don't  help,"  said  Searchy,  ruefully, 
"about  them  copper  oil  cups.  Ganz  would 
have  given  twenty  cents  a  pound  for  'em. 
There's  nothing  to  it,  though;  I  had  to  let 
'em  slide." 

"Was  they  sinkin'  you?"  queried  Skinny 
anxiously. 

"Sinkin'  me? — no,"  replied  Searchy,  dis- 
daining the  thought.  "I  could  keep  meself 
afloat  wit'  every  pocket  loaded  wit'  such 
junk.  But  I  was  afraid  them  dubs  would 
git  onto  'em,  w'en  they  pulls  us  into  th' 
boat." 
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THIS  campaign  is  not  to  turn  upon  do- 
mestic problems.  For  the  first  time  in 
almost  three-quarters  of  a  century 
foreign  questions  are  to  the  fore.  We  have 
the  word  of  Mr.  Hughes  himself  for  the 
statement  that  this  is  "a  time  of  national 
exigency" — ''a  critical  period  in  our  na- 
tional history."  What  we  need,  "in  this 
crisis,"  according  to  Mr.  Hughes,  is  "a 
thorough-going  Americanism,  with  firm 
protective  up-building  policies  essential  to 
our  peace  and  security." 

Mr.  Hughes  will  find  the  country  in  ab- 
solute agreement  with  him  as  to  the  national 
need  of  and  desire  for  peace  and  security. 
He  will  find  several  millions  who  will  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  methods  that  should 
be  employed  to  accomplish  his  purposes. 
Mr.  Hughes  is  a  man  of  great  reputation. 
He  did  not  make  his  reputation  in  the 
successful  management  of  our  foreign-  af- 
fairs, but  to  the  thoughtless — and  most  hu- 
man beings  are  more  or  less  thoughtless- 
reputation  is  reputation,  _  however  derived. 
Yet  Mr.  Hughes,  as  a  man  of  great  repu- 
tation, need  not  apologize  for  either  his 
sentiments  or  his  methods.  Other  men  of 
even  greater  renown  have  said  the  same 
things.  Any  foreign  minister  on  earth 
would  gladly  subscribe  both  to  the  senti- 
ments and  the  methods  of  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
all  of  them,  each  in  his  own  way,  have 
done  so.  Sir  Edward  Grey  long  ago  did 
so  upon  behalf  of  England.  Dr.  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  long  ago  did  so  upon' behalf 
of  Germany.  The  foreign  ministers  of 
France  and  Russia  proclaimed  and  enforced 
the  same  policies  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, each  firmly*  believing  that  he  was, 
thereby,  safeguarding  the  "peace  and  se- 
curity" of  his  beloved  country. 


rTrHE  only  other  fact  that  is  worth  men- 
tioning  in  this  connection  is  that  each 
of  these  nations  is  at  war.  It  is  painful  to 
suggest  that  an  eminent  gentleman  like 
Sir  Edward  Grey  or  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  can  be  wrong  about  anything, 
precisely  as  it  is  painful  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Hughes  may  be  wrong  about  the  meas- 
ures he  suggests  for  our  peace  and  secur- 
ity. But  facts  must,  or  at  least  should, 
be  faced.  Error  cannot  come  from  so  emi- 
nent a  source  that  it  is  entitled  to  respect, 
If  the  political  and  economic  ideas  that  Mr. 
Hughes  is  advocating  were  entitled  to  re- 
spect, Europe  would  not  be  at  war.  If  the 
Hughes  policies  brought  war  to  Europe, 
why  should  they  be  offered  as  security  for 
the  peace  of  the  United  States? 

What  are  the  Hughes  policies?  Are  they 
Hughes  policies  at  all?  Do  they  differ  a 
whit  from  any  other  policy  of  aggressive 
nationalism  and  aggressive  capitalism? 
What  is  Mr.  Hughes  now  saying  that  every 
foreign  minister  in  Europe  would  not  be 
proud  to  say  and  has  not  said,  a  thousand 
times  ? 

Gentlemen  whose  delight  it  is  to  take  off 
their  hats  to  a  reputation  will  think  no 
further.  But  if  there  be  those  who  are 
more  concerned  with  the  truth  and  its 
recognition  than  they  are  eager  to  accept 
without  question  whatever  respectable  au- 
thority offers,  then  may  we  well  consider 
in  detail  the  policies  by  which  Mr.  Hughes 
hopes  to  preserve  our  national  peace  and 
promote  our  national  security. 

We  shall  not  find  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Hughes'  foreign  policy  if  we  but  note  what 
he  said  in  his  telegram  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Chicago  convention  about  "prepared- 
ness" and  "thorough-going  Americanism." 
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The  heart  of  Mr.  Hughes'  foreign  policy  is 
contained  in  these  words:  "Particularly, 
should  we  seek  the  expansion  of  foreign 
trade."  These  words  must  be  considered 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Hughes'  foreign  policy, 
because  they  involve  and  imply  everything 
else  that  must  necessarily  accompany  such 
a  purpose,  including  aggressive  and  per- 
sistent diplomacy,  together  with  a  navy 
powerful  enough  to  back  it  up. 

W/HY  should  any  one  object  to  the  ex- 
W  pansion  of  our  foreign  trade?  The 
suggestion  that  we  should  seek  to  extend 
our  trade  seems  innocent  enough.  Trade  is 
popularly  regarded  as  but  another  name 
for  work,  hence  the  more  trade  the  more 
work.  But  the  facts  of  life  under  capitalist 
rule  do  not  seem  quite  to  fit  this  simple 
theory.  Capitalist  trade  is  more  than 
work — more  than  a  mere  exchange  of  com- 
modities. Capitalist  trade  is  war — com- 
mercial war.  Capitalist  trade  is  not  a 
simple  exchange  of  commodities  for  the 
convenience  of  producers.  Capitalist  trade 
in  its  essence  is  the  disposal  of  loot  by 
the  looters.  The  working  class  work  and 
are  despoiled.  The  owning  class  take  the 
entire  product  for  as  small  a  sum  as  the 
workers  can  be  made  to  accept  in  the  form 
of  wages.  The  workers,  of  course,  cannot 
buy  back  their  product  with  a  sum  that  rep- 
resents but  a  part  of  its  value.  The 
capitalist,  therefore,  must  use  his  profits, 
either  to  develop  new  domestic  indus- 
tries, or  seek  to  sell  his  loot  in  foreign 
lands. 

This  is  so-  simple  and  so  abundantly  and 
blazingly  fortified  with  facts  that  the  mere 
statement  of  it  should  be  sufficient  to  bring 
recognition  of  its  truth.  Who  is  so  child- 
ish that  he  believes  the  war  in  Europe 
was  caused  by  the  assassination  of "  the 
heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  throne? 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  European  war 
is  a  trade-war?  Who  does  not  know  that 
the  intense  hatred  that  the  owning  classes 
of  Germany  and  England  have  for  each 
other  is  but  the  expression  of  the  in- 
tensity of  their  trade-rivalry?  Was  the 
German  owning  class  hated  in  England 
when  Germany's  export  trade  was  small? 
Was  the  English  owning  class  hated  in 
Germany  when  English  trade  so  over- 
towered  German  trade  that  no  rivalry 
could  be  said  to  exist  between  them?  Was 
it  not  when  German  foreign  trade  so  swiftly 
crept  up  on  British  exports  that  Britain 
seemed  likely  soon  to  lose  her  ascendancy 


— was  it  not  then  that  the  fires  of  mutual 

hatred  became  white-hot? 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  this  is  mere 
Socialism,  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  your 
mind,  and  to  stop  thinking.  It  is  the  Social- 
ist view  of  foreign  trade.  That  makes  it 
neither  good  nor  bad.  It  is  made  good 
or  bad  by  its  truth  or  falsity.  Is  it  true? 
Point  out  the  error !  In  what  respect  does 
it  not  fit  the  facts?  Is  there  a  war  in  Eu- 
rope or  is  there  not?  If  there  is  a  war  in 
Europe  is  it  a  war  between  owning  classes 
for  trade  advantages  or  is  it  a  war  be- 
tween peoples  who  started  it  in  spite  of  their 
rulers  and  continue  it  though  the  rulers 
would  have  peace  ? 

HPHE  whole  capitalist  theory  of  foreign 
trade  is  so  false  that  it  cannot  with- 
stand even  casual  examination.  According 
to  capitalist  theory,  each  nation  that  is  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  is  exporting  its 
"surplus."  What  do  these  gentlemen  mean 
by  "surplus"?  Do  they  mean  goods  and 
commodities  in  excess  of  the  amount  re- 
quired at  home?  That  is  what  they  seem 
to  mean  when  they  discuss  the  subject  in 
the  newspapers.  Yet  in  its  essence  this 
meaning  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
facts. 

When  did  the  United  States  ever  have 
a  surplus  of  meat?  Why  is  meat  now  so 
high  in  the  United  States?  Is  it  not  be- 
cause Mr.  Armour  and  his  friends  are 
shipping  so  much  meat  abroad?  Why  do 
these  gentlemen  ship  so  much  meat  abroad? 
Have  they  anything  against  the  people  of 
the  United  States?  Have  they  any  ether 
reason  than  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
price  of  meat,  the  American  people  are  un- 
able to  buy  all  of  the  meat  that  Mr.  Armour 
and  his  friends  have  to  sell  ?  Does  not  the; 
matter  all  hark  back  to  the  fact  that  the 
working  class  of  the  United  States  cannot 
buy  back  with  its  wages  all  the  meat,  all  the 
woolen  goods,  or  all  of  anything  else  that 
it  makes?    It  must  hark  back  to  this  fact. 

There  is  no  other  conceivable  reason. 
The  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
have  not  enough  food,  enough  clothing, 
enough  furniture  or  enough  leisure,  yet 
America  is  a  heavy  exporter  of  food  and 
manufactured  goods,  as  it  is  also  a  heavy, 
exporter  of  leisure.  Whenever  we  export 
goods,  the  foreigner  sends  us  work  and  wq 
send  him  leisure.  The  trade-balance  in 
our  favor  is  the  measure  of  the  work  he 
sends  to  us.     The  trade-balance  against 
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him  is  the  measure  of-  the  leisure  we  export 
to  him. 

TT  may  be  said  that  our  wheat  and  cotton 
■■•  exports  may  be  cited  as  proofs  of  the 
capitalist  theory  of  surplus  products.  It 
is  true  that  we  can  and  do  raise  more  wheat 
and  cotton  than  our  own  people  need.  It 
is  not  true,  however,  that  wheat  and  cot- 
ton raisers  are  well  paid  for  their  work. 
The  southern  negro  is  the  man  who  actually 
raises  the  cotton,  and  his  only  compensation 
is  a  miserable  existence.  White  landlords 
and  white  speculators  are  the  C-:es  who 
really  have  something  to  show  fc:  cur  tre- 
mendous production  of  cotton.  Northern 
farmers  raise  the  wheat.  The  value  of 
the  service  they  are  rendering  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  the  world  should  make  American 
wheat-raisers  among  the  most  prosperous 
men  in  the  world.  They  are  not  even 
among  the  most  prosperous  men  in  their 
own  country.  The  gentlemen  who  take  the 
wheat  after  the  farmer  has  threshed  are 
the  gentlemen  who  make  the  money  out  of 
it.   They  live  well. 

The  point  toward  which  I  am  striving  is 
that  if  the  affairs  of  this  country  were 
managed  in  the  interests  of  those  who  com- 
pose all  but  a  fraction  of  its  population, 
we  should  not  look  to  foreign  markets  as 
a  solution  even  of  the  wheat  and  cotton 
problems.  Granted  that  we  can  and  do  pro- 
duce more  wheat  and  cotton  than  we  need. 
If  foreigners  desire  to  buy  American  wheat 
and  cotton  and  American  farmers  desire 
to  raise  these  commodities  for  them,  there 
is  no  reason  why  exchanges  should  not  pro- 
ceed. But  in  that  event,  the  concern  of 
government  should  be  to  take  the  business 
out  of  the  hands  of  speculative,  exploitive 
middlemen  to  the  end  that  American  pro- 
ducers should  receive  the  full  value  of  their 
cotton  and  wheat.  Nor  should  this  govern- 
ment ever  resort  to  force  to  hold  our  for- 
eign cotton  and  wheat  markets.  Trade  that 
is  not  voluntary  is  not  trade  but  brigandage. 
It  is  this  sort  of  trade  that  leads  to  war. 
If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  Egypt 
can  better  meet  the  world's  demand  for 
cotton,  or  Russia  can  better  meet  the  world's 
demand  for  wheat,  we  should  diminish  our 
own  production  to  meet  our  domestic  re- 
quirements, rather  than  go  to  war.  We 
-  do  not  permit  John  Wanamaker  to  go  to 
war  every  time  he  loses  a  customer.  If 
too  many  stores  spring  up,  those  for  which 
there  is  no  use  are  permitted  to  disappear. 


'  I  'HE  capitalist  group  of  each  nation  are 
^  like  store-keepers,  in  the  sense  that 
they  have  goods  of  which  they  wish  to  dis- 
pose. Why  should  we  fight  to  hold  their 
foreign  customers?  What  we  are  seeking 
is  a  living.  The  country  is  big  enough  to 
hold  all  of  us — and  then  some.  In  order  to 
live  well,  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce  a 
surplus  of  anything.  All  we  need  is  a  suf- 
ficiency of  everything;.  After  we  have  pro- 
duced enough  wheat  and  cotton  to  satisfy 
our  own  requirements,  we  should  not  suffer 
if  we  produced  no  more.  If  there  were  no 
foreign  demand  for  wheat  and  cotton, 
American  producers  might  well  limit  their 
production.  That  would  free  a  great  many 
farm-laborers  who  would  be  compelled  to 
seek  employment  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  with 
a  few  owners  controlling  industry  for  their 
own  profit,  an  influx  of  agricultural  workers 
would  reduce  wages  and  increase  the  army 
of  the  unemployed.  But  if  industry  were 
controlled  by  the  people  through  the  gov- 
ernment, the  only  result  would  be  to  shorten 
hours.   The  problem  would  take  this  form : 

To  satisfy  our  needs,  we  must  produce 
a  certain  amount  of  food  and  a  certain 
amount  of  goods.  More  men  have  been  en- 
gaged in  producing  food  than  are  required, 
so  they  have  come  to  the  cities  to  help 
make  goods.  Too  many  manufactured 
goods  would  also  be  produced  if  this  great 
force  were  to  work  eight  hours  a  day.  We 
can  produce  all  of  the  goods  that  all  of  us 
want  by  working,  say  six  hours  a  day — so 
six  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

Is  it  not  absurd  that  a  country  that  is 
over-worked  and,  to  an  alarming  extent,  un- 
derfed should  be  gravely  told  by  gentlemen 
like  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hughes  that 
we  must  try  to  get  more  work  from  abroad 
and,  if  necessary,  give  up  our  lives  to  en- 
able our  capitalist  exploiters  to  strip  the 
country  of  everything  our  meager  wages 
cannot  buy  and  dispose  of  it  abroad? 

When  we  produce  more  than  we  can  buy 
there  is  never  a  suggestion  that  perhaps 
we  are  working  too  hard  and  that  it  might 
be  well  to  cut  an  hour  or  two  from  the 
work-day. 

HEN  the  prices  of  commodities  are 
more  than  we  can  pay  there  is  never 
a  suggestion  that  perhaps  it  might  be  well 
to  cease  exporting  the  meat  and  the  woolen 
goods  that  we  have  produced  in  abundance, 
yet  can  hardly  get. 

No  such  suggestion  is  ever  found  in  the 
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Republican  or  the  Democratic  platform. 
As  to  such  matters,  Mr.  Hughes  is  no  more 
nearly  silent  than  is  President  "Wilson. 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  stands  for  the 
principle  of  the  private  ownership"  of  in- 
dustry, and  whoever  stands  for  that  prin- 
ciple must  stand  for  everything  else  that 
it  involves. 

He  must  stand  for  wages  for  the  indus- 
trial worker  and  prices  for  the  farmer  that 
represent  only  the  cost  of  a  meager  liv- 
ing, and  the  poverty,  ignorance  and  hard- 
ship that  accompany  such  wages  and  prices. 

He  must  stand  for  a  foreign  :olicy  that 
will  enable  the  American  owning  class  to 
dispose  of  its  loot  abroad,  even  at  the  cost 
of  war. 

Any  one  and  every  one  who  believes  in 
the  principle  of  the  private  ownership  of  in- 
dustry must  accept  the  evils  that  go  with  it. 

To  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  so- 
cialize industry  is  to  say  nothing.  In  the 
first  place,  the  only  difficulty  about  it  is 
to  convince  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
of  its  possibility  and  feasibility.  In  the 
next  place,  if  there  were  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  socialization  of  industry, 
still  the  fact  would  stand  that,  so  long  as 
private  ownership  is  tolerated,  its  evils, 
poverty  and  war  must  be  accepted. 
Furthermore,  all  of  the  great  nations  of 
Europe,  pushed  by  the  necessity  of  war, 
have  gone  far  toward  the  socialization  of 
their  industries.  They  have  done  in  two 
years  things  that  before  the  war  they  said 
could  not  be  done  at  all. 

Whenever  the  people  of  the  United 
States  want  to  get  rid  of  private  owner- 
ship, they  have  but  to  elect  a  Socialist  ad- 
ministration at  Washington!  And  with  the 
government  of  the  United  States  tremen- 
dously interested  in  domestic  consumption, 
and  not  at  all  interested  in  forcing  trade 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  the  greatest 
cause  of  war  will  have  been  removed. 

While  Mr.  Hughes  is  upon  the  subject 
of  the  '  peace  and  security"  of  the  United 
States  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  ease 
with  which  he  closes  his  eyes  to  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
American  possession  of  the  Philippines. 
Hardly  a  week  passes  that  some  Republican 
or  Democratic  statesman  does  not  express 
the  opinion  that  our  next  war  will  be  to 


sustain  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Its  dangers 
are  apparent.  We  declare  that  no  European 
nation  shall  increase  its  territorial  holdings 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  When  the 
doctrine  was  proclaimed,  its  only  purpose 
was  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the  United 
States.  Every  intelligent  person  now 
knows  that  it  menaces  our  peace. 

PURTHERMORE,  is  it  not  nearly  time 
A  that  we  should  abandon  the  idea  that 
we  are  so  much  the  superiors  of  Europeans 
and  American  government  so  much  the  su- 
perior of  European  government  that  we 
should  not  tolerate  any  European  encroach- 
ment upon  the  Western  Hemisphere?  At 
the  moment  Europe  is  disgracing  itself. 
But  the  present  war  will  some  day  end,  and 
it  has  been  said  again  and  again  that  when 
it  ends,  America  will  be  the  "old  country" 
and  Europe  the  new  country.  The  peo- 
ple of  Europe  will  hardly  consent  to  go 
back  to  the  old  conditions  of  life.  They 
will  demand  much  as  compensation  for 
their  sacrifices.  Every  ruling  class  that 
may  stand  in  the  way  will  be  in  great  dan- 
ger of  the  hot  blasts  of  revolution. 

Yet  the  capitalist  class  of  America, 
keenly  realizing  the  danger  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  nevertheless  demands  its  en- 
forcement. Why  ?  There*  is  but  one  rea- 
son. American  capitalists  would  have  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  their  private  trad- 
ing present.  They  want  South  American 
trade.  They  do  not  find  England  a  dan- 
gerous neighbor  for  us  in  Canada,  but  they 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  what  might  hap- 
pen if  France  or  Germany  were  in  South 
America.  And  while  insisting  that  Eu- 
ropean nations  shall  stay  out  of  South 
America,  they  decline  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  get  out  of  Asia.  It  is  all  right 
for  us  to  hold  the  Philippines,  though  Mr. 
Wilson  was  elected  upon  a  platform  that 
pledged  his  party  to  go  honestly  about  it  to 
give  them  their  independence,  but  it  would 
be  wrong  for  any  European  nation  to  do 
in  America  what  we  have  done  in  Asia. 

If  I  r.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Wilson  are  look- 
ing for  foreign  policies  that  will  really  tend 
toward  conserving  the  peace  and  security 
of  America,  they  would  do  well  not  to  look 
at  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  plat- 
forms. 


[In  the  September  Pearson's  Mr.  Benson  zvill  discuss  the  Republican  platform 
and  its  promises  in  the  light  of  past  performances.] 


Mow  National  Banlis 
SKin  the  Pulblic 

By 

George  Creel 


Here's  a  story  that  will  startle  you.  It  is  not  somebody's  theory,  but  facts — 
facts  furnished  by  the  comptroller  of  the  currency. 

The  National  Banks  are  furnished  money  by  the  government  through  the  Na- 
tional Reserve  banks  at  interest  rates  varying  from        to  5  per  cent. 

These  same  National  banks  are  re-loaning  this  money  to  the  people  at  rates 
running  up  to  2,400  per  cent. 

You  don't  believe  it? 

Read  this  story  and  see.    Here's  the  proof. 

Another  thing.  The  government  has  the  machinery  for  making  loans  direct  to 
the  people  at  rates  which  zvould  help  the  people  get  out  of  debt.  Why  doesn't  the 
government  use  that  machinery  to  help  you?  It  helps  the  National  banks.  Why 
not  you?   Is  it  your  government  or  does  it  belong  to  the  banks? 


THE  two  best  hated  men  in  the  whole 
Wilson  administration  are  Josephus 
Daniels  and  John  Skelton  Williams. 
In  the  case  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  causes  of  hatred  have  come  to  be  more 
or  less  obvious  and  well  understood. 

The  Armor  Plate  Trust  hates  him  because 
he  exposed  and  fought  its  extortions,  and 
urged  the  building  of  a  government  plant 
where  armor  can  be  manufactured  for  $230 
a  ton  as  against  the  $440  exacted  by  the 
monopoly ;  the  Powder  Trust  hates  him  be- 


cause he  is  making  smokeless  powder  for 
34  cents  a  pound  instead  of  buying  it  from 
the  Trust  for  50  to  80  cents;  the  grafters 
hate  him  because  his  economies  have  ef- 
fected a  saving  of  fifteen  millions  on  pub- 
lic work  at  shore  stations;  the  projectile 
makers  hate  him  because  he  cut  out  $1,077,- 
210  on  one  bid  alone,  and  is  asking  money 
from  Congress  for  a  government  plant; 
the  navy  snobs  hate  him  because  he  has 
taken  whisky  away  from  the  officers,  estab- 
lished schools  on  board  ship,  and  opened  the 


C Sworn  reports  made  by  the  national  banks 
themselves  show  that  on  September  2,  1915, 
2743  national  banks  out  of  a  total  of  7613 
were  guilty  of  usury.  Talk  about  "loan  sharks." 
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doors  of  promotion  to  the  enlisted  man; 
scores  of  other  war  traffickers  hate  him  be- 
cause he  is  building  ships,  submarines  and 
aircraft  in  government  yards,  and  manu- 
facturing the  navy's  own  torpedoes,  mines 
and  various  supplies.  Small  wonder  that 
they  seek  to  destroy  this  man ! 

The  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
however,  is  less  in  the  public  eye.  It  has 
to  do  with  banks  and  bankers,  and  because 
the  intricate  subject  of  finance  makes  no 
popular  appeal,  John  Skelton  Williams  has 
been  overlooked  to  a  large  extent.  Yet  he 
has  made  one  of  the  great  fights,  waging  a 
fearless  and  unceasing  warfare  on  a  clique 
at  once  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  un- 
scrupulous in  the  United  States.  Other 
Comptrollers  of  the  Currency  have  stepped 
out  of  office  to  find  Wall  Street  waiting  for 
them  with  fat  berths,  reward  of  faithful 
service.  John  Skelton  Williams  will  find 
Wall  Street  waiting  for  him  with  an  axe. 


to  him,  and  nothing  was  ever  said  about  it. 
Mr.  Williams,  however,  took  instant  action 
to  stop  the  robbery,  and  stop  it  he  did, 
forcing  the  banks  to  make  loans  at  a  legal 
rate. 

His  next  outbreak  was  in  the  form  of  a 
circular  letter,  addressed  to  every  national 
bank,  in  which  he  charged  that  the  usury 
laws  were  being  grossly  violated  in  many 
instances,  and  that  these  violations  were  in 
the  face  of  solemn  oaths  taken  by  every 
officer  and  every  director.  Without  waste 
of  words,  he  warned  them  that  these  crim- 
inal activities  must  cease.  It  was  a  glaring 
case  of  Use  mafesie,  and  the  executive  com- 
mitteee  of  the  national  bank  section  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  met  and 
made  formal  demand  for  a  retraction. 

It  was  the  "show-down"  for  which  John 
Skelton  Williams  had  been  waiting.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  seeming  inactivity,  he 
had  been  digging  deep  into  the  interest 


C.At  the  same  time  the  national  banks  con- 
victed themselves  of  usury  the  federal  reserve 
banks  were  offering  money  freely  to  them 
at  rates  varying  from  3  1-2  to  5  per  cent. 


It  is  in  his  campaign  against  usury  that 
Mr.  Williams  has  done  his  greatest  service 
to  the  people,  and  earned  the  hatred  of  the 
money  lords.  For  years  the  bankers  of  the 
country  have  posed  as  pillars  of  the  na- 
tion— noble,  public-spirited  gentlemen — and 
it  is  into  this  sanctuary  of  superstition  that 
the  Comptroller  plunged  with  the  charge 
that  many  of  them  were  no  more  than  pawn- 
brokers, skinflints  and  vampires.  His  in- 
vestigations have  exposed  shocking  extor- 
tions, in  many  states  the  interest  charge 
running  far  above  ioo  per  cent,  and  even 
reaching  the  incredible  rate  of  2,400  per 
cent. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  issue  of 
emergency  currency  in  1914  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams first  showed  symptoms  of  "demagog- 
ery."  In  order  to  avert  a  panic,  the  gov- 
ernment distributed  $369,000,000  among  the 
national  banks  at  3  per  cent.  Straightway 
a  large  number  of  these  banks,  in  New 
York  particularly,  refused  to  lend  to  their 
customers  except  at  10  and  12  per  cent.  It 
was  what  Morgan  did  in  1907,  when  Roose- 
velt turned  the  United  States  treasury  over 


charges  of  national  banks,  and  now  he  gath- 
ered his  facts  and  flung  them  out  in  one 
large  conclusive  lump: 

"Sworn  reports,"  he  answered,  "made  by 
the  banks  themselves,  show  that  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  191 5,  2,743  national  banks,  out  of  a 
total  of  7,613,  were  guilty  of  usury. 

This  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  were  offering  money  freely 
to  national  banks  in  every  part  of  the 
country  at  rates  varying  from  y/2  to  5  per 
cent. 

"Such  a  policy  is  bad  and  dangerous,  even 
in  the  business  centers,  where  borrowers  are 
men  of  experience  and  skilled  in  business, 
but  the  real  brutality  and  horror  of  it  de- 
velop in  the  rural  districts.  Some  reports 
from  the  South  and  West,  the  Northwest 
and  the  Southwest,  are  bloodcurdling.  They 
are  like  stories  from  darkest  Russia;  like 
the  ghastly  wrongs  done  the  French  coun- 
try people  by  the  old  nobility.  The  small 
farmer  or  planter  is  usually  poor,  and  with- 
out the  money  to  employ  lawyers  or  the  in- 
struction to  understand  his  own  rights. 
Because  of  this  helplessness,  he  falls  an 
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easy  victim  to  the  rapacity  of  the  unscru- 
pulous money  lender,  and  goes  to  a  destruc- 
tion that  his  energy  and  honesty  do  not 
deserve. 

"As  a  consequence,  the  farmer — the  very 
foundation  of  our  commerce,  the  inspira- 
tion of  our  enterprise,  the  greatest  producer 
and  the  greatest  consumer — instead  of  be- 
ing the  most  settled  member  of  the  com- 
munity, is  in  danger  of  becoming  the  most 
migratory  and  unstable.  The  government 
can  have  no  more  solemn  duty  than  to  end 
such  heartless  oppression  of  its  citizens  and 
such  shameless  degradation  of  its  institu- 
tions. When  we  allow  any  portion  of  the 
citizenship  to  be  destroyed,  to  be  deprived 
of  hope  and  self-respect,  and  to  be  doomed 
to  despair  and  misery,  we  injure  the  entire 
country.  We  sow*  the  seed  of  future  gen- 
eral ruin,  for  when  we  leave  people  to 
feel  that  they  have  been  despoiled,  robbed, 
drained  to  death,  and  can  find  in  the  law 


to  be  regarded  as  typical.  In  the  spring 
the  farmer  went  to  the  bank  and  arranged 
for  a  loan  of  $200.  Out  of  his  necessity 
he  was  compelled  to  pay  a  55  per  cent,  in- 
terest charge.  Unable  to  meet  the  note  at 
maturity,  he  had  to  agree  to  100  per  cent, 
interest  in  order  to  get  the  renewal.  The 
next  renewal  forced  him  up  to  125  per  cent. 
Four  years  the  thing  went  on,  and  all  the 
drudgery  of  the  father  and  the  mother  and 
the  six  children  could  never  keep  down  the 
terrible  interest  or  wipe  out  the  principal. 
As  a  finish,  the  bank  swooped  down  and 
sold  him  out;  the  wretched  man,  barefoot 
and  hungry,  went  to  work  clearing  a  swamp, 
caught  pneumonia  and  died;  the  county 
buried  him,  and  neighbors  raised  a  purse  to 
send  the  widow  and  children  back  to  friends 
in  Arkansas. 

In  support  of  his  bitter  charge  that  this 
was  no  isolated  case,  Mr.  Williams  pro- 
duced the  statement  of  Judge  I.  C.  Mc- 


C.In  Oklahoma  where  the  maximum  legal  rate 
is  10%  farmers  pay  from  12  to  2400%.  In 
Alabama  with  legal  rate  of  8%  61  banks 
out  of  93  admit  charging  from  10  to  200%. 


no  rescue  or  remedy,  they  turn  to  lawless- 
ness. 

"Interest  rates  which  mean  failure,  and 
the  steady  absorption  of  the  results  of  sweat 
and  labor,  foment  rebellion  faster  than  all 
the  demagogues." 

Is  it  at  all  remarkable  that  the  money 
lords  insist  that  John  Skelton  Williams  is 
a  "dangerous  man"? 

And  to  make  a  bad  matter  worse,  he  did 
not  stop  with  his  verbal  castigation,  but 
proceeded  to  go  into  a  multitude  of  painful 
details.  A  congressional  committee  hap- 
pened to  be  holding  hearings  on  rural  cred- 
its legislation,  and  before  this  body  marched 
the  Comptroller  with  various  bales  of  evi- 
dence to  prove  widespread  extortion. 

In  Oklahoma,  where  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  is  6  per  cent.,  with  10  per  cent,  as 
the  maximum  under  special  contract,  har- 
assed farmers  pay  all  the  way  from  12  to 
2,400  per  cent.,  with  40  per  cent,  as  an  aver- 
age. In  the  case  of  one  bank,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams proved  that  not  a  single  solitary  loan 
had  been  made  under  15  per  cent. 

He  cited  one  particular  case  that  he  asked 


Nabb,  of  Sequoyah  County,  Oklahoma,  who 
made  frank  declaration  that  it  was  "one  of 
thousands  of  cases,"  and  that  almost  every 
bank  in  Oklahoma  was  engaged  in  this  ne- 
.  farious  business.  Judge  McNabb,  by  the 
way,  made  his  campaign  on  the  usury  issue, 
and  was  elected  by  two  to  one  in  spite  of  a 
campaign  of  vilest  slander. 

In  Texas,  where  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
is  6  per  cent.,  192  out  of  534  banks  are 
guilty  pi  usury,  charging  all  the  way  from 
12  to  250  per  cent.  One  Reserve  City  bank, 
using  government  money  at  3  per  cent.,  re- 
ported interest  rates  as  high  as  53  per  cent. 
And  always  from  the  poor  and  struggling. 
Mr.  Williams  gave  this  illustration: 

"I  have  a  record  of  the  loans  made  by 
one  Texas  national  bank  to  a  hard-working 
woman  who  owned  a  little  farm  a  few  miles 
from  town.  She  borrowed,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, $2,375,  making  about  thirty  loans  dur- 
ing the  year.  Listen  to  the  details  of  the 
robbery;  $162.50  for  30  days  at  36  per 
cent.;  $377  for  34  days  at  44  per  cent; 
$620.25  for  23  days  at  77  per  cent.;  $11  for 
30  days  at  120  per  cent.;  $21.50  for  30  days 
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at  90  per  cent.;  $33  for  25  days  at  93  per 
cent.;  $27  for  15  days  at  195  per  cent.;  $110 
for  30  days  at  120  per  cent. — that  was  to 
buy  a  horse  for  her  plow — $20  for  48 
days  at  187  per  cent.;  $6  for  10  days  at 
720  per  cent.;  $7  for  3  days  at  2,000  per 
cent.,  and  so  on;  every  cent  paid  off,  by 
what  sweat  and  struggle  only  God  knows.'' 

In  Alabama,  where  the  legal  rate  is  8 
per  cent.,  sixty-one  national  banks  out  of 
ninety-three  admitted  charging  from  10  per 
cent,  to  200. 

In  Mississippi,  banks  admitted  loans  ag- 
gregating as  high  as  $50,000  at  24  per  cent, 
and  over. 

Nearly  all  of  the  banks  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  lending  money  in  excess  of  the 
legal  rate  of  6  per  cent. 

In  testifying  as  to  Georgia,  Mr.  Williams 
charged  that  50  out  of  80  banks  were  in 
the  pawnbroking  business,  charging  from 
15  to  912  per  cent.    Of  471  banks  in  Illi- 


itive,"  and  calculated  to  "shake  confidence" 
in  the  system. 

"I  wrote  at  once/'  said  Mr.  Williams,  "re- 
questing the  president  to  advise  me  as  to 
the  rates  of  interest  he  himself  was  charg- 
ing. He  objected  strenuously,  but  I  in- 
sisted, and  when  the  information  came,  I 
saw  the  reason  for  his  objection.  This 
man,  so  outraged  by  the  6l/2  per  cent,  rate 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  was  squeez- 
ing the  very  lifeblood  from  borrowers.  In 
the  three  or  four  months  preceding  his 
complaint,  he  had  made  more  than  400  loans 
in  amounts  from  $50  to  $10,000,  on  which 
he  had  exacted  rates  ranging  from  10  to 
100  per  cent.  One  loan  of  $2,000  was  at  64 
per  cent.,  another  of  $533  at  84  per  cent." 

Of  the  1,022  national  banks  that  admitted 
under  oath  to  the  Comptroller  that  they  were 
exacting  usury  on  practically  all  their  loans, 
2  were  in  Illinois,  6  in  Minnesota,  2  in  Mis- 
souri, 23  in  Georgia,  6  in  Florida,  21  in 


C.In  Mississippi  banks  admitted  loans  at  24 
per  cent.  In  Georgia  50  out  of  BO  banks  are 
charging  from  15  to  900  per  cent.  Of  471 
banks  in  Illinois   173   are  guilty   of  usury. 


nois,  173  are  guilty  of  usury.  In  Montana, 
with  8  per  cent,  as  the  legal  rate,  the  ma- 
jority of  banks  lend  money  at  12  per  cent, 
or  more. 

The  two  Dakotas,  with  an  agricultural 
population,  showed  mean  and  grimy  in  the 
Comptroller's  testimony.  The  117  national 
Thanks  in  South  Dakota,  with  few  excep- 
tions, lend  their  money  at  10,  11  and  12  per 
cent. 

In  North  Dakota  the  bulk  of  money  is 
loaned  at  10  to  15  per  cent.,  with  24  and 
48  per  cent,  not  at  all  uncommon. 

In  Michigan,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  Mr.  Williams  tes- 
tified that  24  per  cent,  was  not  unusual. 
At  one  point,  by  way  -of  illustrating  the 
boldness  of  the  usurers,  he  told  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  a  certain  national  bank. 
For  a  short  time  at  the  outset,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  established  a  6^2  per  cent, 
rate  for  long-time  paper,  although  this"  was 
soon  reduced  to  5.  The  banker  in  ques- 
tion indited  a  bitter  and  indignant  letter 
to  the  Comptroller,  denouncing  the  rate  as 
"unreasonable,"    "exacting"   and  "prohib- 


Alabama,  2  in  Louisiana,  317  in  Texas,  17 
in  Arkansas,  3  in  Tennessee,  90  in  North 
Dakota,  25  in  South  Dakota,  18  in  Nebras- 
ka, 5  in  Kansas,  38  in  Montana,  14  in 
Wyoming,  37  in  Colorado,  25  in  New  Mex- 
ico, 300  in  Oklahoma,  12  in  Washington, 
10  in  Oregon,  13  in  California,  2  in  Utah, 
1  in.  Nevada,  and  33  in  Idaho. 

It  was  such  testimony  as  this,  given  with 
all  the  indignation  of  an  honest  man,  that 
helped  along  the  rural  credits  legislation  in 
Congress.  It  is  such  publicity  that  Comp- 
troller Williams  has  been  able  to  give  that 
is  making  the  banks  quit  their  usurious 
practices.  Aside  from  the  publicity  that 
he  secures  in  his  reports  and  speeches,  he 
has  no  other  weapon  with  which  to  fight. 

The  penalty  for  usury  is  the  forfeiture  of 
double  the  amount  of  interest  charged,  but 
even  this  small  penalty  waits  on  the  suit  of 
the  poor  devil  who  has  been  robbed.  In 
most  cases  he  has  no  money  to  hire  law- 
yers, and  in  all  cases,  there  is^the  certainty 
that  the  man  who  files  such  a  suit  will 
never  again  be  allowed  to  borrow  money 
from  a  bank.    It  means  the  blacklist. 
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Mr.  Williams  has  urged  upon  Congress 
that  a  prison  sentence  be  provided,  and  that 
the  Department  of  Justice,  upon  informa- 
tion filed  by  the  Comptroller,  be  given 
power  to  prosecute  every  case  of  usury. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Congress 
has  any  of  Mr.  Williams'  honesty  and  cour- 
age. 

"We  read  much  of  the  infernos  of  the 
slums  of  the  great  cities,"  declares  this  one 
official  who  is  not  afraid  to  attack  greed,  no 
matter  how  intrenched  and  powerful,  "and 
of  the  grinding  callousness  of  tenement 
landlords  and  sweatshop  operators.  But  in 
the  country  we  find  bankers,  men  in  busi- 
ness that  should  be  the  most  respectable, 
as  it  is  the  most  responsible,  of  all  secular 
avocations,  literally  crushing  the  faces  of 
their  neighbors,  deliberately  fastening  their 
fangs  in  the  very  heart  of  poverty. 

"The  exorbitant  rates  charged  to  farm- 
ers sap  the  strength  of  our  national  life, 


tional  for  amortization?  A  7  per  cent, 
yearly  payment,  which  discharges  principal 
as  well  as  interest  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  is  vastly  preferable  to  17  or  70  or  700 
or  1,700  per  cent.,  infamous  rates  that  have 
driven  many  a  poor  farmer  to  desperation 
and  death  in  many  parts  of  the  country." 

Nothing  is  sacred  to  such  a  man !  He 
has  even  laid  impious  tongue  upon  Senator 
Weeks,  United  States  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  one  of  the  Wall  Street  choices 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent. Senator  Weeks,  rebuking  Mr.  Wil- 
liams in  a  public  speech  for  presuming  to 
meddle,  declared  indignantly  that  "the  bank- 
er himself  is  the  man  to  determine"  the 
proper  rate  of  interest.  The  Comptroller, 
replying  to  this,  commented  that  the  trouble 
with  the  worthy  Senator  arose  from  the  fact 
that  his  "activities  were  largely  concen- 
trated in  a  Wall  Street  brokerage  house  be- 
fore he  emerged  to  save  the  Republic." 


C.The  testimony  showed  that  the  two  Dakotas 
are  the  worst  states  for  national  bank  usury;  yet 
in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  24  per  cent,  is  not  unusual. 


What  makes  the  crime  more  inexcusable  is 
that  the  safest  loans  a  bank  can  make  are 
loans  to  farmers.  The  records  show  that 
the  losses  on  such  loans  are  less  than  I  per 
cent.,  for  no  matter  if  it  means  ruin,  the 
country  dweller  rarely  fails  to  meet  his 
obligations." 

How  the  respectable  gentlemen  of  money 
must  have  writhed  under  the  lash  of  such 
facts  and  figures  and  unsparing  condemna- 
tion !  After  years  of  pomp  and  power, 
thickly  sweet  with  the  admiration  that  the 
masses  have  for  superior  beings,  to  be  held 
up  to  scorn  as  mere  Shylocks !  Nor  did 
Mr.  Williams  leave  the  Congressional  com- 
mittee without  leveling  an  ax  at  the  very 
legs  of  the  pawnbroking"  system. 

"Why  not  utilize  the  money  of  the  peo- 
ple, now  deposited  in  the  postal  savings 
banks,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  farm- 
ers?" he  asked.  **At  the  present  time,  these 
deposits  amount  to  $70,000,000,  and  there  is 
'a  constant  increase.  Why  isn't  it  possible 
to  provide  that  these  funds  should  be  made 
[available  for  loans  to  farmers  at  4>£  per 
[cent,  say,  with  \l/2  or  2^4  per  cent,  addi- 


Nor  has  he  contented  himself  with  ef- 
forts at  prevention.  In  many  instances 
he  has  compelled  restitution.  National 
banks  are  expressly  prohibited  by  law  from 
purchasing  stock  of  other  corporations  as 
an  investment.  This  prohibition  has  been 
a  joke  for  years.  The  president  or  some 
powerful  director  or  directors,  have  a 
wild-cat  scheme  that  they  desire  to  pro- 
mote, or  worthless  stock  that  they  want  to 
unload,  and  they  use  the  money  of  their 
bank  for  that  purpose.  Then,  when  the  in- 
evitable crash  comes,  the  deal  is  charged 
off  to  "profit  and  loss,"  the  officials  are 
richer  'and  the  bank  poorer.  Such  trans- 
actions, as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  many  failures  and  the  result- 
ant ruin  of  thousands  of  poor  depositors. 

John  Skelton  Williams  has  not  only  put 
a  stop  to  this  lawlessness,  but  is  also  forc- 
ing many  eminent  gentlemen  to  disgorge  il- 
legal profits.  The  Chicago  Street  Railway 
Syndicate  may  be  mentioned,  by  way  of  il- 
lustration. Among  those  figuring  in  the 
promotion  of  this  mushroom  were  certain 
officials  in  three  New  York  banks.  One 
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institution  bought  $2,000,000  worth  of  the 
stock,  another  $100,000,  and  the  third  $50,- 
000,  the  interested  directors  put  the  money 
in  their  pockets,  and  when  the  bubble  burst, 
they  merely  made  a  new  entry  in  the  "prof- 
it and  loss"  account. 

The  Comptroller  refused  to  see  the  humor 
of  it,  and  informed' the  directors  that  they 
must  pay  back  to  their  banks  the  money  that 
had  been  lost.    And  he  made  them  do  it! 

In  addition  to  the  annoyance  that  is  al- 
ready in  his  power  to  cause,  he  is  continu- 
ally seeking  fresh  authority  for  even  larger 
meddling.    Listen  to  this: 

"Banks  nearly  always  are  broken,  not  by 
the  failure  of  customers  to  whom  they  have 
loaned  money,  nor  by  bank  robbers  who 
come  from  the  outside,  but  by  the  tying  up 
or  dissipation  of  the  banks'  funds  through 
loans  to  their  own  officers  and  directors,  or 
to  interests  allied  with  or  controlled  by 
those  officers  and  directors,  or  else  by  direct 


sought  to  arouse  the  nation  against  evils  that 
threaten  to  destroy  a  nation.  Mark  these  tre- 
mendous indictments  of  permitted  wrongs: 
"Too  often  our  prosperity  has  been  of  the 
kind  that  shows  in  statistics,  but  is  not  felt 
or  enjoyed  by  the  average  individual  citi- 
zen." 

"Inequalities  vividly  evident  are  the  worst 
foes  of  any  government,  the  surest  evidence 
of  its  inadequacy,  the  urgent  signals  for  its 
amendment/' 

"It  (New  York)  is  the  walled  city  from 
which  the  barons  have  levied  tribute  on  a 
territory  and  population  vaster  than  any 
lord  or  king  of  the  Middle  Ages  dreamed 
of,  yet  sometimes  using  methods  as  ruth- 
less and  savage  as  those  of  the  fiercest 
of  the  robber  nobles — forays  and  lev- 
ies devastating  by  scientific,  artful  meth- 
ods; pillaging  under  form  of  law,  smit- 
ing with  swords  that  bite  deep,  though 
we  cannot  see  them,  consuming  with  fire 


CThis  story  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of 
our  national  banks  practice  usury.  This  is  prov- 
en by  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  United  States 
Comptroller  of  Currency.  Go  back  and  read  this. 


defalcations  and  embezzlements  by  trusted 
officers." 

To  remedy  these  evils,  he  urges  that  the 
national  bank  act  be  amended  along  these 
lines:  (1)  that  officers  be  prohibited  from 
borrowing  funds  of  the  banks  by  which  they 
are  employed;  (2)  all  officers  of  a  national 
bank  having  the  custody  of  its  funds,  money 
or  securities,  be  required  to  furnish  surety 
bonds;  (3)  to  limit  the  amount  of  direct 
and  indirect  loans  to  one  individual,  firm 
or  corporation;  (4)  that  power  be  given  to 
remove,  and  prosecute,  directors  and  offi- 
cers guilty  of  illegal  acts;  (5)  power  to 
fine  banks  and  their  officials,  for  law  viola- 
tions, and  the  right  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  tp.  initiate  prosecution. 

In  view  of  all  these  things,  is  it  at  all 
difficult  to  understand  why  John  Skelton 
Williams  is  one  of  the  two  best  hated  men 
in  the  whole  Wilson  administration  ?  There 
have  been  honest  Comptrollers  who  were 
cowardly,  and  dishonest  Comptrollers  who 
were  fearless,  but  here  at  last  seems  to  be  the 
right  combination.  As  splendid  as  his  offi- 
cial actions  are  the  words  with  which  he  has 


which  comes  invisible  arid  unsuspected." 

"When  a  dozen  men  own  among  them- 
selves sixteen  hundred  million  dollars,  and 
through  a  system  of  interlocking  directo- 
rates control  as  much  more,  directing  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  currency  supply  of 
a  hundred  million  people,  we  should  realize 
that  such  power  is  a  peril,  not  only  to  our 
commerce,  and  to  the  people  at  large,  but  to 
the  government  itself." 

"There  is  no  natural  limit  to  greed  and 
the  ambition  to  acquire.  If  we  cannot  pro- 
vide artificial  limitations,  we  can,  at  least, 
devise  and  provide  plans  to  prevent  central- 
ization and  to  protect  the  public.  As  we 
have  seen  within  the  last  few  years,  men 
who  have  learned  arrogant  confidence  in 
the  overwhelming  power  of  gathered  gold, 
have  been  led,  perhaps  almost  imperceptibly 
to  themselves,  to  use  it  for  the  mastery  of 
politics  and  legislation.  The  man  of  the 
most  ordinary  mind  must  know  that  secret 
partnership  between  private  capital  and  the 
machinery  of  government  is  far  more  de- 
structive to  both  than  could  be  any  assault 
of  either  upon  the  other." 


CORPORATION 

Tfee  Stoirw  of  a,  P©mc@fiisl  IRf^imcIhiet3  That 

"W^s  Middle  ^  Tirs^aia  IRoIblbea* 

B  y 

Cliarles  Edward  Russell 

ONE  day,  early  in  May  of  this  year, 
a  gray  old  man  who  had  lost  one 
eye  and  had  a  crippled  arm,  walked 
into  the  county  hospital  at  Sacramento, 
California,  and  quietly  asked  to  have  the 
bullets  taken  from  his  brain. 

He  was  not  crazy.  The  bullets  were 
where  he  said  they  were.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  hospital,  who  operated  upon 
him,  found  and  removed  them.  They  had 
been  twenty-three  years  in  the  old  man's 
head  and  were  threatening  him  witfi  paraly- 
sis. 

I  read  this  as  a  fugitive  item  of  news, 
and  it  straightway  carried  me  back  to  the 
day,  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  .1  was 
in  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  office,  and 
this  sSame  old  man  came  in.  He  had  a 
pleasant  face  and  an  oddly  quiet  and  defer- 
ential manner,  and  he  went  about  selling  a 
little  pamphlet. 

As  he  was  going  out  of  the  city  room,  a 
young  reporter  said  to  an  old  reporter: 

"Do  you  know  who  that  is?" 
'    "Not  in  a  thousand  years.    I  wasn't  no- 
ticing.   Who  is  it?" 

"Why,  that's  Chris  Evans." 

"Great  Scott !"  whistled  the  elder  and 
got  out  of  his  chair.  "Where  on  earth 
did  he  come  from?" 

"Folsom  prison.    He's  just  out." 

"It's  like  a  resurrection  from  the  grave," 
said  the  elder.  "Call  him  back — I  want  to 
see  him.  And  here,"  turning  to  me,  "you've 
read  Frank  Norris's  'The  Octopus.'  Well, 


I  want  you  to  take  a  good  look  at  Dyke 
the  Engineer." 

He  was  right  about  that.  The  veritable 
original  of  the  good  natured  Dyke,  with 
whose  misfortunes  and  adventures  Norris 
has  touched  so  many  thousand  hearts,  stood 
there  in  the  flesh,  returned  as  if  by  a  mira- 
cle from  the  living  death  of  Folsom,  to 
which  he  had  been  consigned  for  the  rest 
of  his  days. 

"Dyke  the  Engineer."  Probably  no  other 
book  ever  revealed  so  clearly  to  the  mind 
of  America  the  true  nature  of  the  struggle 
against  the  power  of  corporations  and  of 
accumulated  wealth.  Everybody  that  read 
"The  Octopus"  was  sobered  and  enlight- 
ened by  it,  but  not  everybody  that  read  it 
knew  that  the  incidents  in  it  were  based 
upon  history  and  the  characters  drawn 
from  actual  life. 

£»HRISTOPHER  EVANS  was  one  of 
^  these.  Single  handed  he  had  under- 
taken to  fight  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Oc- 
topus, the  colossal,  overshadowing,  re- 
morseless power  that  ruled  California  with 
a  sway  of  iron  and  unquestionable  like  the 
rule  of  the  first  conquerors  of  India.  He 
had  fought  it  with  weapons  as  primitive 
and  brutal  as  its  own  and  this  was  what  it 
had  done  to  him,  leaving  him  this  battered 
and  pathetic  wreck.  Other  men  fought  it 
with  other  weapons,  with  law  suits,  refer- 
ences to  the  constitution,  appeals  and  argu- 
ments.  They  were  beaten,  too,  no  less  than 
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he,  and  some  of  them  also  were  in  the  end 
cast  on  the  sand  as  wrecks  no  less  complete 
and  pathetic. 

Evans  had  been  a  settler  near  Visalia, 
Tulare  County,  a  plain,  unassuming,  hard- 
working tiller  of  a  large  ranch  with  little 
means.  He  must  have  been  a  pretty  good 
sort ;  that,  at  least,  was  the  general  opinion. 
"Chris  Evans?  Oh,  yes— he's  all  right; 
everybody  knows  him,"  was  the  usual  an- 
swer to  queries.  He  had  a  reputation  for 
good  nature ;  also  for  industry.  I  think  he 
deserved  both. 

In  those  days  the  Southern  Pacific  was 
the  bane  and  curse  of  the  district.  Every- 
body in  Tulare  County  hated  it  and  feared 
it,  but  hated  it  most,  with  the  kind  of  sul- 
len, savage,  unquenchable  hatred  that  the 
Poles  have  felt  for  Russia  and  the  Alsa- 
tians have  felt  for  Prussia;  and  for  simi- 
lar reasons. 

MANY  other  persons  in  other  parts  of 
California  felt  the  same  hatred.  You 
might  say  that  everybody  in  the  state  that 
was  not  hired,  bribed,  bought,  mortgaged, 
or  terrorized  by  the  Octopus  had  something 
the  same  feeling,  if  within  him  was  left 
any  spark  of  feeling  for  liberty  and  hatred 
for  coercion.    Considerable  classes  of  the 
community  never  came  within  these  defini- 
tions and  had  nothing  of  the  passion  that 
burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  rest.   A  certain 
contingent  of  natural  born  or  artificially 
bred  snobs  were  of  this  order.    Their  in- 
stincts were  such  that  they  rather  liked  to 
see  a  huge  corporation  defying  all  laws, 
trampling  over  the  constitutions,  scorning 
the  common  herd  and  seizing  as  with  great 
iron  hands  the  resources  of  the  state.  Such 
achievements  proved  the  intellectual  superi- 
ority of  the  wealthy  and  vindicated  their 
right  to  rule. 

Also,  a  certain  other  class  that  God  desig- 
nated to  be  valets,  butlers  and  door  mats 
did  not  hate  it.  They  crawled  before  it 
and  licked  the  boots  of  its  officers  and  com- 
pared the  taste  of  the  blacking  on  the  Presi- 
dent's boots  with  the  taste  of  the  blacking 
on  the  Political  Manager's  boots,  and  said 
that  both  were  good. 

But  almost  everybody  else,  being  persons 
that  God  had  not  designed  to  be  valets, 
hated  the  thing.  Some  of  them  hated  it 
because  they  said  it  had  turned  their  State 
into  a  satrapy,  abolished  in  it  any  pretense 
of  popular  government,  reduced  it  to  the 
moral  level  of  a  Persian  province  and  piled 
offense  upon  offense  with  a  ruthless  sav- 


agery unequalled  even  in  the  history  of 
corporations.  They  said  it  had  corrupted 
every  phase  of  public  life,  filled  public  of- 
fices with  its  creatures  and  minions,  and 
placed  its  fawning  attorneys  as  judges  over 
the  courts.  They  said  it  had  obtained  in 
the  most  questionable  way  the  original  titles 
to  its  vast  fortune  making  machinery,  that 
it  used  the  power  thus  obtained  to  obtain 
more  power  and  the  more  power  to  obtain 
more  wealth  that  in  turn  spelled  more 
power.  They,  said  that  it  had  defeated 
every  effort,  whether  by  state  or  nation,  to 
compel  it  to  observe  the  law  and  cease  to 
be  a  bandit,  and  they  said  that  practically 
speaking  it  held  over  every  business,  man 
and  over  every  farmer  the  equivalent  of 
the  power  of  life  and  death. 

MOST  men  in  California  that  went  up- 
right on  two  feet  and  claimed  any 
ownership  of  their  souls  felt  thus,  but  the 
people  of  Tulare  county  felt  most  deeply 
and  keenly  the  common  hatred  because  they 
cherished  the  memory  of  a  terrible  and 
bloody  wrong.  Every  year  on  the  return 
of  one  black"  date  in  their  history  they  met 
and  retold  the  record  of  that  outrage  and 
renewed  their  pledge  of  undying  hatred 
against  the  Southern  Pacific. 

It  was  a  story  well  worth  telling  and 
remembering,  not  alone  on  their  account, 
but  because  of  its  lesson  of  the  limitless 
power  <ihat  lies  in  accumulated  wealth.  I 
think  that  it  is  not  likely  to  die,  that  story. 
I  think  other  generations  are  going  to  dig 
it  out  of  its  grave  in  the  state  archives  and 
wonder  over  it  and  half  doubt  it  in  spite 
of  the  plain  evidence,  for  it  will  seem  so 
unlikely  to  have  happened  ever  in  any  coun- 
try that  professed  any  respect  for  liberty 
or  law  or  organized  society. 

Congress,  influenced  thereto  in  ways  sub- 
sequently shown  to  be  most  sinister,  had  ■ 
passed  an  act  bestowing  upon  the  Southern* 
Pacific  half  of  the  land  in  a  tract  twenty] 
miles  wide  on  each  side  of  the  line  it| 
projected  to  build  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  southwestern  corner  of  California. 
There  was  no  reason  of  public  policy  whyi 
this  princely  domain  belonging  to  the  peo-| 
pie  should  be  thus  conferred,  but  Con-1 
gress  conferred  it,  anyway.  The  value  of  I 
the  land  more  than  paid  for  the  buildingj 
of  the  line,  so  that  in  effect  Congress  madej 
to  this  corporation  a  free  gift  of  the  rail-l 
road. about  three  times  over,  for  it  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  issue  upon  the  gift  stocks- 
and  bonds,  which  the  fortunate  projector^ 
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took  for  themselves  and  made  the  basis  of 
rates  that  the  public  must  pay  even  to  this 
day  and  hour. 

When  the  line  was  located  through  Tu- 
lare county  it  was  designed  at  first  to 
touch  the  town  of  Han  ford.  Subsequently 
this  was  changed,  and  the  main  line  was 
planned  and  built  many  miles  to  the  east- 
ward. The  line  to  Hanford  was  made  a 
branch,  but  the  corporation  continued  to 
claim  the  land  for  twenty  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  branch  line  as  at  first  projected 
and  for  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
main  line  as  finally  built. 

Four  successive  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior and  at  least  one  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Land  Office  ruled  against 
this  claim,  but  the  railroad  steadily  con- 
tinued, nevertheless,  to  claim  the  land  and 
to  plot  it. 

It  now  sent  forth  circulars  through  the 
Middle  West  offering  this  land  to  settlers 
on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  That  it 
might  defraud  the  State  of  taxes  it  had 
declined  for  several  years  to  take  out  pat- 
ents for  the  land  from  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  for  this  reason  it  could  not 
at  first  issue  any  titles  to  settlers  that  re- 
sponded to  its  invitation,  but  they  were  as- 
sured that  eventually  titles  would  be  issued. 
The  circulars  contained  the  most  explicit 
pledges  that  the  prices  of  the  lands  would 
be  from  $2.50  to  $5  an  acre  and  that  in 
fixing  the  price  no  improvements  made  by 
the  settlers  would  be  taken  into  account. 

Settlers  came  now  in  considerable  num- 
bers, at  their  own  very  great  expense  and 
with  infinite  labor  constructed  an  irriga- 
tion system,  and  transformed  what  had  been 
a  sandy  desert  into  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile regions  on  earth. 

Then  the  railroad  descended  upon  them 
without  warning  and  demanded  pay  for  the 
lands  at  its  own  prices,  and  these  were  not 
$2.50  and  $5  an  acre,  but  ranged  from  $25 
to  $30.  In  each  case  the  value  of  all  im- 
provements was  charged  against  the  land. 

The  astounded  settlers  called  attention 
to  the  pledges  that  had  been  made  to  them. 
They  learned  that  pledges  did  not  go  with 
a  railroad  company.  They  exhibited  the 
circulars,  merely  to  be  scoffed  at  by  the  rail- 
road agents.  Then  they  declined  to  pay  the 
excessive  sums  demanded  and  took  the  mat- 
ter into  the  courts. 

The  railroad  was  the  court,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  They  lost  their  first  suit 
and  appealed. 

According  to   universal   and  invariable 


practice,  while  the  appeal  was  pending,  both 
sides  should  have  waited.  Custom  meant 
nothing  to  a  railroad  that  habitually  dis- 
regarded law.  The  railroad  proceeded  to 
get  out  writs  of  ejectment,  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  a  United  States  marshal  to 
serve,  and  hired  two  gunmen  to  assist  the 
marshal.  These  went  to  the  houses  of  the 
settlers  and  began  to  throw  their  little  be- 
longings into  the  road.  At  one  place  a  knot 
of  settlers  gathered  to  read  to  the  marshal 
a  paper  of  formal  protest.  The  gunmen 
fired  into  this  crowd.  A  very  few  of  the 
settlers  had  revolvers  in  their  pockets. 
Some  of  these  returned  the  fire  and  a  brief 
-battle  ensued  in  which  the  gunmen  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  four  of  the  settlers  and 
fatally  wounding  another  before  they  them- 
selves were  shot  down. 

The  railroad  now  practically  seized  the 
entire  region,  declared  martial  law,  shut  off 
all  communication  with  the  outside  world, 
and  went  its  way  roughshod  over  all  other 
authority.  It  arrested  settlers  and  dragged 
them  before  a  court  of  its  own  control, 
where  it  had  them  sentenced  to  terms  of  im- 
prisonment on  the  charge  of  resisting  a 
United  States  marshal.  Having  thus  cowed 
all  opposition,  it  entered  upon  peaceful  pos- 
session of  the  disputed  lands  and  sold  them 
to  the  full  value  of  the  settlers'  improve- 
ments. 

This  was  the  incident  that  every  year  the 
surviving  settlers  remembered  at  a  public 
gathering  and  with  solemn  ceremonies.  It 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  young  Evans.  The 
very  air  he  breathed  was  charged  with  ha- 
tred of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  common 
foe. 

Norris  in  "The  Octopus"  has  him  en- 
gaged in  the  growing  of  hops.  According 
to  the  version  commonly  accepted  it  was, 
in  fact,  red  beans;  but  any  way  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  sequel  nor  that  Norris 
related  it  with  substantial  accuracy. 

When  Evans  planted  his  crop  he  went  to 
the  railroad  and  obtained  a  freight  rate  on 
his  product  from  Visalia  to  tide  water.  Be- 
fore the  crop  matured  the  market  price 
of  it  rose  greatly  and  the  railroad,  follow- 
ing its  usual  practice,  prepared  to  reap 
this  advantage  for  itself.  It  always  did  that 
then  and  has  done  it  many  times  since. 
When  the  lemon  growers  got  an  increase  of 
tariff  duties  the  railroad  put  up  the  lemon 
rate  so  as  to  grab  off  all  the  benefit,  and 
when  I  was  in  California  last  November  a 
rancher  told  me  the  story  of  his  experiences 
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with  a  hay  crop  that  in  all  respects  dupli- 
cated the  incident  I  am  telling  here. 

Of  all  this  Evans  was  serenely  uncon- 
scious. He  had  worked. hard  and  faith- 
fully; like  most  of  the  other  ranchers  he 
had  a  mortgage  on  his  place;  with  the  in- 
creased price  for  his  product  that  the  mar- 
ket figures  promised  he  saw  a  chance  to  win 
free  of  debt  to  a  fair  start  in  life  on  even 
terms  with  chance  and  fate;  and  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  prospect  made  him  happy, 
for  he  was  that  kind  of  a  man. 

It  was  when  he  went  to  the  railroad  office 
to  arrange  about  cars  that  the  blow  fell 
upon  him.  Norris  describes  in  detail  what 
happened.  S.  Behrman  is  the  railroad's 
agent,  fat,  scheming,  unscrupulous,  and  in 
all  ways  the  ready  tool  of  the  corporation. 
At  first  Dyke  (that  is  to  say,  Evans)  talks 
with  a  clerk  in  the  office : 

'T'HE  other  looked  up. 
A      "A  cent  and  a  half!    Say  four  cents 
and  a  half  and  maybe  I'll  talk  business 
with  you." 

"Four  cents  and  a  half,"  returned  Dyke. 
"I  don't  see  it.  Why,  the  regular  rate  is 
only  two  cents." 

"No,  it  isn't,"  said  the  clerk,  looking  him 
gravely  in  the  eye,  "it's  five  cents." 

"Well,  there's  where  you^  are  wrong, 
m'son,"  Dyke  retorted  genially.  "You 
look  it  up.  You'll  find  the  freight  on  hops 
from  Bonneville  to  'Frisco  is  two  cents  a 
pound  for  carload  lots.  You  told  me  that 
yourself  last  fall." 

"That  was  last  fall,"  observed  the  clerk. 
There  was  a  silence.  Dyke  shot  a  glance 
of  suspicion  at  the  other.  Then,  reas- 
sured, he  remarked : 

"You  look  it  up.    You'll  see  I'm  right." 

S.  Behrman  came  forward  and  shook 
hands  politely  with  the  ex-engineer. 

"Anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Mr. 
Dyke?" 

Dyke  explained.  When  he  had  done 
speaking,  the  clerk  turned  to  S.  Behrman 
and  observed  respectfully: 

"Our  regular  rate  on  hops  is  fiye  cents." 

"Yes,"  answered  S.  Behrman.  pausing  to 
reflect;  "yes,  Mr.  Dyke,  that's  right — five 
cents." 

The  clerk  brought  forward  a  folder  of 
yellow  paper  and  handed  it  to  Dyke.  It 
was  inscribed  at  the  top,  "Tariff  Schedule 
No.  8,"  and  underneath  these  words  in 
brackets,  was  a  smaller  inscription, 
"Supersedes  No.  7  of  Aug.  I." 

"See  for  yourself,"  said  S.  Behrman. 
He  indicated  an  item  under  the  head  of 
"Miscellany." 

"The  following  rates  for  carriage  of 
hops  in  carload  lots,"  read  Dyke,  "take  ef- 
fect June  i,  and  will  remain  in  force  until 
superseded  by  a  later  tariff.  Those  quoted 
beyond  Stockton  are  subject  to  changes  in 
traffic  arrangements  with  carriers  by  water 
from  that  point." 

In  the  list  that  was  printed  below,  Dyke 


saw  that  the  rate  for  hops  between  Bon- 
neville or  Guadalajara  and  San  Francisco 
was  five  cents. 

All  his  calculations  as  to  a  profit  on  his 
little  investment  he  had  based  on  a  freight 
rate  of  two  cents  a  pound.  He  was  under 
contract  to  deliver  his  crop.  He  could  not 
draw  back.  The  new  rate  ate  up  every 
cent  of  his  gains.    He  stood  there  ruined. 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  he  burst 
out.  "You  promised  me  a  rate  of  two 
cents  and  I  went  ahead  with  my  business 
with  that  understanding.  What  do  you 
mean?" 

S.  Behrman  and  the  clerk  watched  him 
from  the  other  side  of  the  counter. 

"The  rate  is  five  cents,"  declared  the 
clerk  doggedly. 

"Well,  that  ruins  me,"  shouted  Dyke. 
"Do  you  understand?  I  won't  make  fifty 
cents.  Make!  Why,  I  will  owe.  I'll  be— 
be   That  ruins  me,  do  you  under- 

stand?" 

The  other  raised  a  shoulder. 

"We  don't  force  you  to  ship.  You  can 
do  as  you  like.    The  rate  is  five  cents." 

"Well,  but — damn  you,  I'm  under  con- 
tract to  deliver.  What  am  I  going  to  do? 
Why,  you  told  me — you  promised  me  a 
two-cent  rate." 

"I  don't  remember  it,"  said  the  clerk. 
"I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  But 
I  know  this :  I  know  that  hops  have  gone 
up.  I  know  that  the  German  crop  was  a 
failure  and  that  the  crop  in  New  York 
wasn't  worth  the  hauling.  Hops  have  gone 
up  to  nearly  a  dollar.  You  don't  suppose 
we  don't  know  that,  do  you,  Mr.  Dyke?" 

"What's  the  price  of  hops  got  to  do 
with  you?" 

"It's  got  this  to  do  with  us,"  returned 
the  other  with  a  sudden  aggressiveness, 
"that  the  freight  rate  has  gone  up  to 
meet  the  price.  We're  not  doing  business 
for  our  health.  My  orders  are  to  raise 
your  rate  to  five  cents,  and  I  think  you 
are  getting  off  easy." 

Dyke  stared  in  blank  astonishment.  For 
the  moment  the  audacity  of  the  affair  was 
what  most  appealed  to  him.  He  forgot  its 
personal  application. 

"Good  Lord,"  he  murmured,  "good 
Lord!  What  will  you  people  do  next? 
What's  your  basis  of  applying  freight 
rates,  anyhow?"  he  suddenly  vociferated 
with  furious  sarcasm.  "What's  your  rule? 
What  are  you  guided  by?" 

But  at  the  words,  S.  Behrman,  who  had 
kept  silent  during  the  heat  of  the  discus- 
sion, leaned  abruptly  forward.  For  the 
only  time  in  his  knowledge,  Dyke  saw  his 
face^  inflamed  with  anger  and  wjth  the 
enmity  and  contempt  of  all  of  this  farm- 
ing element  with  whom  he  was  contend- 
ing. 

"Yes,  what's  your  rule?  What's  your 
basis?"  demanded  Dyke,  turning  swiftly 
to  him. 

S.  Behrman  emphasised  each  word  of 
*   his  reply  with  a  tap  of  one  forefinger  on 
the  counter  before  him: 
"All— the— traffic— will— bear" 
The  ex-engineer  stepped  back  a  pace, 
his  fingers  on  the  ledge  of  the  counter  to 
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steady  himself.  He  felt  himself  growing 
pale,  his  heart  became  a  mere  leaden 
weight  in  his  chest,  inert,  refusing  to  beat. 

In  a  second  the  whole  affair  in  all  of 
its  bearings  went  speeding  before  the  eye 
of  his  imagination  like  the  rapid  unrolling 
of  a  panorama.  Every  cent  of  his  earn- 
ings was  sunk  in  this  hop  business  of  his. 
More  than  that,  he  hati  borrowed  money 
to  carry  it  on,  certain  of  success — bor- 
rowed of  S.  Behrman,  offering  his  crop 
and  his  little  home  as  security.  Once  he 
failed  to  meet  his  obligations  S.  Behrman 
would  foreclose.  Not  only  would  the  rail- 
road devour  every  morsel  of  his  profits, 
but  also  it  would  take  from  him  his  home; 
at  a  blow  he  would  be  left  penniless  and 
without  a  home.  What  would  become  of 
his  mother  and  what  would  become  of  the 
little  tad?  She,  whom  he  had  been  plan- 
ning to  educate  like  a  veritable  lady.  For 
all  that  year  he  had  talked  of  his  ambition 
for  his  little  daughter  to  every  one  whom 
he  met.  All  Bonneville  knew  of  it.  What 
a  mark  for  jibes  he  had  made  of  himself ! 
The  workingman  turned  farmer !  What  a 
target  for  jeers — he  who  had  fancied  he 
could  elude  the  railroad !  He  remembered 
he  had  once  said  the  great  Trust  had 
overlooked  his  little  enterprise,  disdaining 
to  plunder  such  small  fry.  He  should 
have  known  better  than  that.  How  had 
he  ever  imagined  the  road  would  permit 
him  to  make  any  money?* 

He  went  forth  from  the  office  a  ruined 
man.  The  railroad  had  taken  his  all  and 
left  him  drained  and  bankrupt. 

TT  must  have  been  in  such  a  frame  of 
mind  that  Evans  learned  his  own  fate. 
At  this  very  moment,  the  worst  that  could 
have  been  conceived  by  the  planning  of  the 
devil  himself,  Evans  met  John  Sontag. 

This  was  another  victim  of  the  Octopus, 
but  in  a  different  way.  He  had  been  a 
brakemen  on  the  line,  and  by  an  accident 
for  which  he  had  no  share  of  responsibility, 
had  been  cruelly  crushed  and  mangled  be- 
neath a  train.  When  he  was  able  to  crawl 
out  of  the  hospital  where  he  had  been  put 
together,  he  asked  the  railroad  for  some 
compensation  for  his  hurts.  He  was  de- 
risively refused.  Then  he  asked  for  some 
light  employment,  suitable  to  his  condition 
and  was  refused  again.  The  railroad,  hav- 
ing used  him  up  also,  had  thrown  him  aside 
like  Evans,  like  any  other  worthless  junk. 
He  went  out  with  burning  hatred  in  his 
heart  and  one  fixed  purpose  in  his  mind 
that  some  time,  in  some  way,  he  would  get 
even. 

Evans  the  bankrupt  and  Sontag  the  physi- 
cal wreck  told  each  to  the  other  his  story 

♦Quoted  from  "The  Octopus."  written  by  Frank  Norris  and 
published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


of  wrong  and  hideous  injustice  and  found 
that  they  had  a  common  enemy.  The  rail- 
road, the  Octopus,  acknowledging  neither 
law  nor  right,  trampling  over  human  be- 
ings as  mere  mud  in  its  way  to  more  wealth 
that  should  be  more  power  to  get  more 
wealth  and  more  power,  this  was  the  thing, 
they  said,  that  had  crushed  both  of  them. 
Any  weapon  they  could  use  against  such  a 
foe,  any  way  they  could  strike  it  or  hurt 
it,  was  perfectly  justifiable.  When  Sontag 
had  so  far  recovered  from  his  hurts  that 
he  could  move  about  freely  they  planned 
an  attack  upon  the  monster  that  would 
strike  it  in  two  tender  spots  at  once,  in 
its  reputation  for  safety  of  travel  and  in  its 
reputation  for  the  safety  of  the  valuables 
entrusted  to  its  express  business. 

rTrHEY  carried  out  their  plan  on  a  night 
in  June,  1889.  With  signals  they  held 
up  a  Southern  Pacific  passenger  train  near 
Pixley,  California,  and  took  $600  from  the 
express  car. 

This  was  not  enough  for  their  purposes. 
They  wanted  capital  to  make  another  start 
in  life  somewhere  near  where  they  were 
when  the  railroad  began  to  bleed  them.  A 
few  nights  later  they  held  up  another  train 
near  Goshen  and  got  $5,000.  They  robbed 
only  the  express  car  and  they  hurt  nobody. 

For  their  idea,  though  criminal,  was  to 
them  nothing  but  a  kind  of  primitive  jus- 
tice. They  had  been  robbed,  so  they  stole 
from  the  robber.  When  they  should  have 
recovered  a  part  of  the  spoil  that  had  been 
taken  from  them  they  would  lead  honest 
lives  always  thereafter.  All  they  wanted 
was  their  own,  or  a  part  of  it.  They  knew 
that  as  the  courts  were  then  conducted  in 
that  part  of  the  world  it  was  useless  to  ap- 
peal to  the  law.  They  therefore  made  a  law 
for  themselves,  after  the  example  of  the 
savagery  that  had  been  thrust  upon  them. 

With  their  $5,000  they  now  went  to  the 
town  of  Modesto,  where  they  bought  a  liv- 
ery stable  and  feed  barn.  A  few  nights 
later  their  place  of  business  was  destroyed 
by  a  fire  that  seemed  clearly,  on  good 
grounds,  to  be  incendiary.  They  rebuilt  the 
structure  and  before  the  main  building  was 
completed  it  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
This  time  there  was  no  chance  to  doubt  an 
incendiary's  work;  fragments  of  remaining 
planks  still  were  soaked  in  kerosene.  The 
motive  behind  these  fires  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  cleared  up,  but  of  the  facts 
there  is  no  doubt. 
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r  1  'HEY  were  now  ruined  once  more;  all 
their  ill-gotten  capital  had  gone  up  in 
flames.  Sontag  drifted  back  to  a  small  town 
in  Nebraska,  where  he  had  formerly  lived, 
and  where  he  found  his  brother  George. 
The  conjunction  was  ill-starred,  like  the 
other  events  in  his  life.  Until  the  rail- 
road made  him  a  robber;  John  Sontag 
seems  to  have  lived  cleanly,  but  his  brother 
George  had  a  record.  At  a  place  near  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  he  had  been  convicted  of 
embezzlement  and  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment.  He  must  have  had  in  him 
from  the  start  the  instincts  of  a  desperado. 
After  he  had  been  a  short  time  in  jail  he 
broke  out  and  made  a  clean  getaway,  re- 
turning at  last  on  the  promise  that  his 
escape  should  not  be  charged  against  him. 

After  a  few  weeks  spent  with  this  un- 
promising companion,  John  returned  to 
California,  hunted  up  Evans,  who  was  once 
more  in  Visalia,  and  the  two  held  iip  a  train 
near  Ceres.  Train  robbing  had  been  proved 
to  be  all  too  easy  a  way  of  getting  money. 

John  Sontag  now  apparently  adopted  it 
as  a  business.  After  the  Ceres  exploit  he 
went  straight  back  to  Nebraska,  joined  his 
brother  George,  and  in  November,  1891, 
they  astonished  the  country  with  the  daring 
robbery  of  No.  3,  one  of  the  crack  trains 
of  the  Northwestern.  They  held  it  up 
near  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  got  $9,800, 
but  strangely  overlooked  $110,000  that  they 
might  have  secured. 

/TrHE  Sontags  now  returned  to  California 
***  and  spent  a  year  with  Evans  at  Visalia. 
Their  money  must  have  been  gone  about 
this  time,  for  in  June  George  went  to  Ne- 
braska, where  Evans  soon  followed  him, 
and  the  two  held  up  a  train  at  Kasota  Junc- 
tipn.  This  was  an  unprofitable  venture. 
George  Sontag  said  afterward  that  the 
express  messenger  had  $5,000  but  succeeded 
in  fooling  Evans  about  it. 

By  different  trains  George  and  Evans 
went  back  to  California.  George  stopped 
at  Fresno  but  Evans  went  on  to  Visalia, 
where  he  picked  up  John  and  brought  him 
back  to  Fresno.  The  three  then  mapped 
out  a  hold-up  on  the  Southern  Pacific. 
They  flagged  a  train  near  Collis,  a  short  dis- 
tance outside  of  Fresno,  and  got  into  the 
express  car.  The  messenger  refused  to 
open  the  safe  at  their  demand  and  they 
dynamited  it  and  got  $2,000. 

So  far  they  had  never  encountered  the 
police  and  had  operated  in  safety,  but  two 
days  after  the  Collis  hold-up,  George  Son- 


tag  was  arrested  in  Visalia  on  suspicion. 
The  police  learned  he  had  a  brother  at 
Evans's  place  beyond  the  town  and  went  out 
to  get  him  also.  Nobody  suspected  Evans. 
At  the  ranch  house  Deputy  Sheriff  Wittie 
asked  Evans  if  John  Sontag  was  there. 
Evans  said  he  was  not.  The  next  moment 
Wittie  looked  up  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
John  slipping  through  a  doorway  within  the 
house. 

"You're  a  liar  !  There  he  is  now  !"  yelled 
the  deputy.  Evans  hotly  retorted  and  a 
quarrel  began.  Evans  probably  supposed 
he  was .  wanted  no  less  than  Sontag.  He 
pulled  a  revolver  and  opened  fire.  At  the 
first  crack,  out  popped  John  Sontag  with  a 
shotgun,  and  the  sheriff's  men  fled. 

Evans  ran  after,  firing  as  he  went.  One 
shot  hit  Wittie  and  he  fell.  Evans  and 
Sontag  piled  into  the  wagon  in  which  the 
posse  had  arrived  and  started  for  the  hills. 
This  was  their  first  bloodshed,  but  Wittie 
was  not  mortally  hurt. 

T  ATE  that  night  the  two  bandits  crept 
back  to  the  ranch  to  get  food  supplies, 
for  they  expected  a  long  stay  in  the  hills. 
They  had  made  their  way  almost  to  the 
house  when  they  suddenly  came  upon  Dep- 
uty Sheriff  Beaver,  who  had  been  left  on 
watch.  They  tried  to  run  away,  but  Beaver 
shot  at  them,  killing  their  horses.  Then 
they  shot  back  and  killed  Beaver. 

This  was  the  first  death  they  caused. 

On  foot  they  made  their  way  back  to 
the  hills  and  were  hidden.  The  express 
company,  the  same  thing  as  the  railroad, 
offered  $10,000  for  their  capture  and  a  man 
hunt  began  that  lasted  ten  months  and  kept 
central  California  in  a  state  of  almost  un- 
interrupted excitement. 

The  bandits  chose  in  the  high  Sierras  a 
spot  isolated  and  hard  to  reach  and  made 
of  it  an  ugly  place  to  carry.  They  called 
it  Fort  Defiance. 

"DY  this  time  they  had  become  names  of 
terror  to  all  peaceful  citizens,  and  hard- 
ly a  crime  was  committed  anywhere  in  that 
part  of  the  world  that  was  not  charged  to 
them.  In  the  hectic  popular  imagination 
they  robbed  hen  roosts,  held  up  belated 
pedestrians,  broke  into  dwellings,  stole 
spoons  and  even  passed  bad  money,  all  the 
time  they  were  clinging  to  their  perch  in  the 
inaccessible  Sierras. 

The  railroad  now  organized  a  band  of 
picked  men,  put  them  in  command  of  Wil- 
liam Smith,  one  of  its  ablest  detectives,  and 
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sent  it  forth  to  capture  the  brigands  that 
had  so  long  defied  it.  Two  Indians  accom- 
panied the  expedition  as  guides.  Evans 
and  Sontag  saw  the  approach  of  the  hos- 
tile forces  and  took  to  the  trenches  at  a 
place  called  Young's  Cabin,  well  outside 
of  Fort  Defiance,  where  they  awaited  the 
enemy.  It  was  a  kind  of  ambushing  tactic, 
for  the  first  thing  the  railroad  forces  knew 
the  bandits  were  driving  at  them  with  rifles. 
Three  of  the  invaders  fell,  Wilson,  Mc- 
Ginnis  and  Will  Wittie,  a  brother  of  the 
deputy  that  Evans  had  shot  at  the  ranch. 

At  this  hot  reception  the  rest  of  the 
posse  fled,  all  except  the  two  Indians.  They 
got  into  a  sheltered  spot  and  hung  on  until 
they  had  shot  Sontag  in  the  arm.  Then 
they  also  cleared  out. 

HPHE  bandits  made  their  way  back  to 
Fort  Defiance,  where  Evans  dressed 
Sontag's  wound.  He  needed  certain  sup- 
plies and  there  was  no  way  to  get  them 
except  to  go  to  Visalia.  At  night  and  alone 
he  made  the  journey,  slipped  in  among  his 
foes,  got  what  he  wanted  and  returned  in 
safety. 

The  next  three  months  the  two  men  spent 
in  their  fort. 

Security  must  have  made  them  careless, 
for  in  the  spring  they  were  often  seen  mov- 
ing about  in  the  hills  and  at  last  they  be- 
gan to  venture  at  night  down  to  Evans's 
ranch  to  get  the  things  they  needed.  The 
sheriff  heard  of  this  and  determined  to  trap 
them  there. 

One  night  a  boy  rushed  into  his  office 
and  told  him  the  bandits  were  in  Evans's 
house.  The  sheriff  aroused  his  posse,  sur- 
rounded the  place  and  waited.  About  2 
o'clock  Evans  and  Sontag  cautiously  opened 
the  door,  looked  out  and,  seeing  nothing, 
issued  forth  and  started  to  the  place  where 
they  had  concealed  their  light  cart,  for  they 
had  now  attained  to  the  keeping  of  a  pair  of 
horses  near  their  retreat.  As  they  cleared 
the  house  the  posse  let  go  with  a  volley. 
The  bandits  fired  back  and  for  a  few  min- 
utes there  was  a  rattling  fusillade  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  bandits  got  to  their  cart 
and  once  more  slipped  through  the  sheriff's 
fingers.  Strange  to  say,  nobody  was  hurt 
on  either  side  in  this  encounter. 

The  sheriff  and  the  railroad  officers  con- 
cluded that  after  this  success  the  bandits 
would  probably  venture  forth  again  before 
long  and  determined  this  time  to  trap  them 
on  the  road.  The  spot  that  was  chosen  was 
called  Stone's  Corral;  it  afforded  an  excel- 
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lent  chance  for  an  ambuscade  and  the  ban- 
dits must  pass  it.  Four  officers,  Burns, 
Guard,  Jackson  and  Rafergie,  hid  them- 
selves at  this  spot  and  waited.  Day  after 
day  and  night  after  night  they  lay  there. 
On  the  night  of  June  12,  1893,  tne  tw0  t>an~ 
dits  issued  from  the  fort  and  came  down 
the  trail.  As  they  swung  into  range  the 
officers  fired.  Sontag  was  hit  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  Evans  also  was  wounded  but 
stood  fast.  Sontag  on  the  ground  and 
Evans  where  he  stood  returned  so  hot  a 
fire  that  they  compelled  the  officers  to  re- 
treat, leaving  one  of  them,  Jackson,  badly 
wounded.  He  crawled  into  a  field  of  grain 
and  stayed  there. 

The  others  now  manceuvered  to  surround 
the  bandits.  Evans  saw  what  they  would 
be  at  and  started  to  escape.  One  bullet 
shot  out  an  eye,  another  lodged  in  his  head 
and  another  shattered  an  arm  at  the  wrist. 
Thus  horribly  wounded,  he  got  away,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  and  reached  the 
home  of  a  relative  far  up  the  mountains. 

HPHE  sheriff  organized  a  new  posse, 
^  trailed  him  by  his  blood,  surrounded 
him  the  next  day,  and  finally  captured  him 
without  a  struggle. 

Trrree  weeks  later  John  Sontag  died  of 
his  wounds  in  the  jail  at  Fresno. 

Meantime  George  Sontag  had  been  tried, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  Folsom  for  life. 
He  organized  a  band  of  convicts  to  attempt 
an  escape.  In  the  fight  that  ensued  three 
men  were  killed  and  Sontag  was  wounded 
seven  times,  but  recovered. 

Evans  was  put  on  trial  for  his  life.  The 
railroad  carried  on  certain  negotiations  with 
George  Sontag  at  the  close  of  which  he 
turned  stage's  evidence.  Evans  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 
Even  the  wrath  of  the  railroad  contingent 
could  not  secure  his  hanging. 

In  Folsom  he  proved  to  be  the  model 
prisoner  of  the  place,  never  gave  the  least 
trouble,  won  the  affectionate  esteem  of 
wardens  and  keepers  and  served  many  years 
as  a  "trusty." 

When  the  railroad  negotiated  with 
George  Sontag  it  promised  its  influence  to 
secure  a  commutation  of  his  sentence,  and 
it  must  have  been  on  those  terms  that  he 
testified  against  his  old-time  pal.  The  rail- 
road does  not  seem  to  have  been  over  lib- 
eral in  carrying  out  its  side  of  the  bargain. 
George  Sontag  lay  in  prison  until  March 
21,  1908,  when  he  won  his  pardon.  .  About 
all  he  had  gained  was  release  from  the  ex- 
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tra  lime  he  was  slated  to  serve  for  his 
attempt  to  escape. 

Through  all  his  misfortunes  and  vicissi- 
tudes, through  the  days  of  his  trial  and  the 
long  years  at  Folsom,  one  person  clung 
with  unflagging  devotion  to  Christopher 
Evans.  This  was  his  only  daughter,  "the 
little  tad,  Sidney"  of  Norris's  story.  She 
besieged  in  turn  every  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, begging  for  her  father's  release  on 
parole.  When  her  petition  was  refused  she 
would  go  back  to  Folsom  undaunted  to 
comfort  her  father  and  to  wait  for  another 
chance  to  present  her  plea.  At  last  her 
pathetic  patience  won  the  long  fight.  In 
1913  Governor  Johnson,  who  was  not  a 
railroad  governor,  ordered  Evans  to  be  re- 
leased. 

So  the  last  chapter  of  "Dyke  the  Engi- 
neer" leaves  him  reunited  to  "the  little  tad," 
and  surely  everybody  that  has  read  Norris 
will  be  glad  that  this  is  so. 

'X'HE  Octopus  made  him  a  train  robber; 

it  made  other  men  bankrupts,  tramps, 
anarchists  or  human  dish-rags.  His  story 
is  no  more  than  an  incident  in  the  bitter 
Struggle  for  a  free  California  that 
Stretched  over  thirty-five  years.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  contests  ever 
known  between  Privilege  and  the  People. 
Is  all  the  romance  and  all  the  thrill  gone 
but  of  that  age-long  conflict,  now  that 
there  are  no  more  Winkelrieds  nor  Nathan 
Hales  to  lay  their  lives  on  the  ancient  al- 


tar? Not  if  I  have  read  rightly  the  his- 
tory of  California.  There  was  many  a 
time  when  it  took  as  much  sheer  courage 
to  fight  the  Octopus  as  it  ever  took  to 
charge  a  battery.  There  were  also  times 
when  the  fight  seemed  absolutely  hopeless 
and  the  people  not  to  care.  Men  said 
then,  as  often  they  have  said  in  similar 
situations  elsewhere  and  as  they  say  now, 
"Who  can  make  headway  against  the 
power  of  accumulated  wealth,  a  power 
mightier  than  the  government,  more  secret 
and  subtle  than  the  Venetian  oligarchy, 
and  as  irresistible  as  an  eastern  despot  in 
the  dark  ages?" 

But  the  end  of  all  this  came  in  1910. 
Then  the  people  suddenly  wearied  of  hav- 
ing this  thing  on  their  backs  and  arose 
and  cast  it  from  them.  Timid  men  and 
visionless  men  have  imagined  that  it  would 
come  back  to  its  old  authority.  It  will  not; 
it  never  does.  That  is  the  fact  about  this 
fight  everywhere.  For  a  time  it  always 
seems  hopeless  and  merely  emerging  from 
one  defeat  to  run  into  another;  the  cor- 
porations have  their  way,  the  corporation 
valets  feed  fat,  lick  their  chops  and  scoff 
at  the  men  that  insist  upon  better  condi- 
tions, and  all  things  seem  to  be  settled 
forever  on  the  side  of  Privilege.  But  in 
the  fulness  of  time  the  people  tire  of  yokes 
and  valets  and  arise  to  kick  the  whole  out- 
fit into  the  street,  where  it  stays. 

It  was  so  in  California.  It  will  be  so 
everywhere  else  in  these  United  States. 


[In  the  next  Pearson's — the  September  Pearson's — will  be  the  following  arti- 
cles, which  you,  if  you  read  them,  will  be  glad  you  read.  Each  of  them  will  keep 
you  awake,  if  you  happen  to  begin  reading  them  at  night,  no  matter  how  much 
'the  day's  work  has  tired  you.  They  are  alive  with  interest  of  what  is  going  on  to- 
'day — and  they  are  written  by  men  who  know  how  to  write — and,  mark  this,  they 
will  inform  as  well  as  interest  you. 

Charles  Edward  Russell  will  tell  how  the  last  River  and  Harbor  bill  was  put 
over. 

Frederick  Monroe  will  describe  the  beginning  and  the  development  of  the 
postal  employes  union. 

Allan  L.  Benson  will  set  forth  what  he  thinks  is  the  true  insides  of  the  Re- 
publican campaign — Benson  is  a  good  man  to  do  that. 

Frederick  Kerby  will  show  just  what  it  would  mean  to  you  if  the  public  owned 
and  used  for  itself  all  the  public  water  power — also  he  will  tell  how  it  can  yet 
be  done. 

There  will  be  more  stories  of  the  same  kind. 

Remember,  these  articles  will  inform  as  well  as  interest  you.] 


THE  two  things  nearest  to  Robert  Mar- 
shall's heart  were  his  mother  and 
tennis.  His  mother  was  a  little,  thin 
woman  dressed  always  in  black.  She  had 
never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  her 
husband's  death  twenty  years  before  and 
frequented  dimly  lit  churches  during  the 
day  and  wept  a  great  deal  when  anniver- 
saries reminded  her  of  the  husband  of  her 
youth. 

This  grief  which  obsessed  her  had  given 
her  little  time  to  watch  over  her  son's  wel- 
fare. He  was  allowed  to  do  very  much  as 
he  chose  and  her  one  constant  piece  of  ad- 
vice was  to  grow  up  and  be  as  good  a  man 
as  his  father.  As  he  came  to  man's  estate 
he  found  the  poor  widow  needed  so  much 
of  his  care  and  thought  that  he  had  little 
opportunities  to  indulge  in  the  social  re- 
laxations which  would  have  brought  him 
into  contact  with  companions  of  his  own 
age. 

When  he  left  the  college  town  and  took 
a  position  in  a  New  York  insurance  office 
he  kept  up  his  game  and  aimed  at  national 
honors.  Although  he  had  less  time  than 
most  to  devote  to  his  hobby  he  had  a  dog- 
ged determination  and  splendid  physical 
health.  He  was  rarely  out  of  form.  His 
club  would  always  depend  upon  him  to  put 
up  a  good  fight  no  matter  what  the  weather 
or  the  opponent. 

It  was  when  the  California  invasion  was 
at  its  height  that  Marshall  became  specially 
prominent.  Out  of  the  west  came  these 
Lochinvars  of  the  racket  to  spread  conster- 
nation in  the  east  and  reduce  ardent  dis- 
ciples of  tennis  form  to  despair.  For  the 
most  part  these  invaders  were  young  men 
hampered  by  no  conventions.    Rarely  col- 


lege bred  men,  they  were  rather  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  public  park  system,  making 
freakish  strokes  and  using  new  tactics. 

/^\NE  by  one  the  eastern  stars  were  van- 
quished.  Splendid  form  and  classical 
style  went  down  before  western  audacity. 
Of  prominent  easterners  Robert  Marshall 
was  the  last  to  encounter  Garvan  the  leader 
of  the  Californians.  In  a  magnificent  game 
and  under  a  burning  sun  Garvan  met  his 
first  defeat.  Marshall  leapt  into  a  sudden 
popularity.  Newspapers  who  had  rarely 
mentioned  him,  now  delved  into  his  past  his- 
tory and  he  was  revealed  as  a  clean  living 
young  American  of  the  best  type. 

One  day  James  Denman,  a  broker  of  vast 
wealth,  asked  him  to  spend  a  week  end  at 
his  great  estate  on  Long  Island. 

He  went  down  to  Long  Island  in  Mr., 
Denman's  car.  Denman  was  exceedingly 
grateful,  he  assured  the  younger  man,  for 
coming. 

"You'll  meet  an  old  opponent,"  he  said. 
"I've  asked  Garvan  to  come  over.  That 
was  a  great  game  you  put  up  against  him." 

"I  guess  Garvan  wasn't  on  his  game,"  he 
returned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  people  who 
knew  said  Garvan  had  never  put  up  a  more 
magnificent  fight.  Denman's  next  remark 
puzzled  him. 

"I  suppose  you  are  right,"  the  broker  said 
thoughtfully.  "Garvan  says  he  wasn't  feel- 
ing too  good.  The  boys  had  treated  him 
too  well  the  night  before  and  he  wasn't  as 
fast  as  usual." 

"That  was  a  pity,"  Marshall  answered 
noncommittally. 

Denman  laughed.  "I  can't  expect  you 
to  agree,  and  I  don't  want  to  seem  inhos- 
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pitable,  but  I  think  when  Garvan's  right 
he's  your  master." 

"Very  likely/'  Marshall  assented;  "I've 
been  beaten  often  enough." 

'Til  tell  you  why  I  think  you  aren't  as 
good,"  Denman  said.  "Like  all  those  Cali- 
fornians,  he  hits  like  a  mule  kicking. 
There's  nobody  playing  today  who  can  drive 
like  he  can,  and  then  again  that  service  of 
his  has  got  'em  all  twisted." 

"It  didn't  bother  me  as  much  as  I  ex- 
pected," Marshall  said  mildly. 

"That  was  an  off  day,"  his  host  asserted. 
"And  remember  he  isn't  used  to  grass 
courts.  You  ought  to  play  him  on  a  dirt 
court  like  he's  accustomed  to." 

"I'd  be  glad  of  the  opportunity,"  Mar- 
shall returned. 

"You  shall  have  it,"  Denman  exclaimed, 
as  though  the  opportunity  had  suddenly  pre- 
sented itself.  "It's  going  to  be  fine  to- 
morrow, and  we've  got  a  house  full  of 
guests.  That'll  make  a  dandy  attraction. 
Marshall  versus  Garvan  on  a  dirt  court 
and  nothing  at  stake  except  a  side  bet." 

T  DON'T  bet  on  my  own  game,"  Marshall 
declared.   "I  can't  afford  to  lose."  He 
knew  his  host  was  a  reckless  plunger  on 
any  sport. 

"You  don't  have  to,"  Denman  replied. 
"But  old  Tom  Kenton  is  staying  with  me 
and  I'm  always  glad  to  relieve  him  of  a 
few  thousands."  Kenton  was  a  celebrated 
owner  of  thoroughbreds,  ready  to  bet  on 
anything.  The  clergyman  of  the  fashion- 
able Episcopal  Church  near  Denman's  es- 
tate was  surprised  one  Sunday  to  find  these 
two  celebrated  sportsmen  listening  to  a  ser- 
mon of  his.  He  did  not  know  it  was  to  de- 
cide a  bet  on  the  number  of  seconds  he  took 
to  deliver  it. 

"So  you  are  going  to  bet  on  Garvan?" 
Marshall  asked. 

"I  want  to  take  Kenton's  spare  cash,"  the 
other  answered.  * 

"I'm  feeling  in  pretty  good  condition," 
Marshall  warned  him. 

"I  don't  want  to  make  you  feel  badly," 
Denman  smiled,  "but  my  opinion  is,  Garvan 
is  too  fast  for  you." 

"You  never  know,"  Marshall  returned, 
and  fell  to  looking  out  on  the  pleasant  coun- 
try. This  was  his  first  intimate  talk  with 
James  Denman,  and  he  was  not  favorably 
impressed.  Denman  was  a  tall,  gross  man 
with  heavy  jowl  and  red  face,  and  his  little 
eyes  looked  at  one  with  a  hardness  that  his 
ready  smile  could  not  banish.    They  gave 


Marshall  the  impression  that  he  was  being 
brought  to  Long  Island  merely  to  allow  the 
plunger  to  make  money  out  of  him.  This 
frank  rating  of  Garvan's  prowess  above  his 
own  was  not  in  the  best  of  taste.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  his  best  to  show  that  the 
first  defeat  of  Garvan  had  nothing  acci- 
dental about  it. 

"k/TARSHALL  had  never  before  been  the 
*  guest  at  such  an  estate  as  he  found 
Denman's  to  be.  There  seemed  to  be  at 
least  fifty  people  staying  there,  and  the 
introductions  were  of  the  most  sketchy  de- 
scription. 

"This  is  Bob  Marshall,  one  of  our  best 
tennis  players,"  his  host  said.  "He's  going 
to  play  Garvan  tomorrow  if  the  weather 
keeps  fine.  What'll  you  have  to  wash  Long 
Island  real  estate  out  of  your  throat,  Mar- 
shall?" 

It  seemed  that  he  heard  the  younger 
man's  declaration  that  he  never  drank  at 
midday  with  something  of  scorn. 

"You've  got  to  train  to  live  with  Gar- 
van," he  said. 

Garvan,  it  seemed,  was  less  particular, 
and  was  declaring  his  allegiance  to  gin 
rickeys.  Denman  frowned  when  he  per- 
ceived it,  and  whispered  something  to  the 
freckled  Californian. 

Garvan  waved  his  hand  to  Marshall. 
"Glad  to  see  you,"  he  cried.  Turning  to 
the  people  grouped  around,  he  said:  "This 
is  the  only  man  who  has  beaten  me  in  six 
years." 

"We  have  the  opportunity  to  try  again 
tomorrow,"  Marshall  told  him,  "and  this 
time  on  a  dirt  court." 

Garvan  was  not  bothered  with  diffidence. 
"I  feel  almost  too  good  to  live,"  he  de- 
clared, "and  if  it  only  lasts  you'll  find  me 
different  from  what  you  did  at  Longwood. 
Gee,  I  was  rotten  that  day !" 

He  turned  as  his  host  approached.  "For 
God's  sake,  cut  out  the  booze !"  he  urged. 
"This  fellow  Marshall  is  as  steady  as  Gi- 
braltar." 

"I  should  worry,"  Garvan  retorted.  "But 
I  guess  your  advice  is  all  right,  just  the 
same."  • 

There  were  a  number  of  courts,  but 
they  were  not  used  much  that  Saturday 
afternoon.  Marshall  did  not  play.  His 
rival  drove  the  ball  about  for  half  an  hour 
and  then  preferred  clock  golf  until  dark- 
ness came.  Denman  owned  a  number  of 
racing  motor  boats,  and  in  one  of  them 
Marshall  spent  an  invigorating  afternoon. 
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MARSHALL  was  not  to  know  when  he 
awoke  next  morning  that  the  dawning 
day  was  to  be  one  of  the  most  eventful  of 
his  life,  one  during  which  he  was  to  face 
disgrace,  dread  defeat,  and  meet  love. 

He  stretched  himself  with  the  lazy  com- 
fort that  is  the  lot  of  those  who  are  physi*- 
cally  fit  and  proceeded  to  dress.  He  was  in 
one  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  the  great  house, 
one  of  the  few  without  its  own  bathroom. 
He  spent  an  hour  wandering  around  the 
beautiful  grounds  before  breakfast. 

Denman  was  very  cordial  and  wanted  the 
match  to  take  place  at  half-past  ten.  "I'm 
sorry  you  were  given  such  a  small  room," 
he  said.  "That  won't  happen  when  you 
come  again.  Bring  your  clothes  down  into 
my  room  and  take  a  shower" — he  pointed 
the  room  out  'to  his  guest — "before  you 
play.  I  want  to  have  a  few  words  with  you, 
and  that's  as  private  a  place  as  any." 

Marshall  had  never  been  in  such  a  fine 
bedroom  as  Denman's.  It  was  very  big.  At 
one  end  was  a  dressing  room  and  at  the 
other  a  large  bathroom  with  shower,  needle 
and  bath  appliances  whose  uses  he  did  not 
know. 

There  were  book  shelves  whose  finely 
bound  volumes  were  locked  behind  wire 
screening.  Denman  observed  him  scanning 
the  titles. 

"Have  to  lock  'em  away,"  he  chuckled. 
"Can't  have  Mrs.  Denman's  maids  pervert 
their  moral  senses  reading  that  sort  of  stuff. 
Now,  my  boy,  I'm  going  to  see  Garvan, 
and  I'll  leave  you  to  yourself  for  half  an 
hour.  When  you're  through  with  your 
shower,  sit  down  and  rest  for  the  coming 
fray.  There  are  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and 
you  can  ring  for  any  kind  of  drink  that's 
ever  been  invented.  We've  got  'em  all 
here." 

Denman  did  not  return  for  forty  minutes. 
Not  wanting  a  drink,  and  feeling  he  would 
be  none  the  better  for  a  smoke,  Marshall 
reclined  in  a  luxurious  chair  and  wondered 
what  it  would  be  like  to  possess  Denman's 
millions. 

There  were  exquisite  things  in  ivory  and 
bronze  far  too  delicate  for  Denman  to  ap- 
preciate them,  he  thought.  The  silver  was 
of  some  medieval  pattern,  curious  and 
quaint.  There  was  one  box  that  held  cig- 
arettes, he  found.  Its  mate  he  picked  up 
idly  and  opened. 

TT  was  half  filled  with  money.  There 
were   several  hundred-dollar  bills  and 
some  fifties  and  of  less  amount.  Ticking 


among  them  was  a  gold  watch  on  whose 
cover  the  initials  "J.  M."  were  made  up  of 
diamonds.  And  tucked  away  in  the  corner 
was  the  heavy  platinum  ring  that  he  had 
seen  on  his  host's  finger  as  they  rode  from 
New  York.  It  had  one  immense  ruby  in  it, 
sparkling,  dancing  with  light,  almost  alive. 
Marshall  took  it  to  the  window,  not  without 
a  faint  feeling  that  it  was  hardly  the  cor- 
rect thing  to  do,  but  anxious  to  see  into  the 
very  heart  of  a  stone  which  must  be  of  tre- 
mendous value.  And  it  was  while  he  stood 
there  examining  it,  twenty  feet  from  the 
silver  casket  which  was  closed,  the  door 
opened  and  Denman  stepped  in. 

It  is  very  easy  to  decide  what  other  men 
should  do.  Marshall  should  have  kept  on 
examining  it,  and  then  congratulated  the 
owner  on  his  treasure.  Instead  of  carrying 
it  off  in  this  able  manner,  he  became  almost, 
panic-stricken.  All  sorts  of  false  construc- 
tions might  be  put  upon  an  admission  that 
he  had  opened  the  silver  box.  Feeling  that 
he  was  flushing,  he  slipped  the  ring  into 
his  pocket  and  turned  to  face  his  host. 

Denman  looked  at  him  for  what  seemed  a 
mspiciously  long  time. 

"You  look  good,"  he  said  at  length ;  "the 
pink  flush  of  youth,  and  all  that.  Wish  I 
had  it.  I've  seen  Garvan,"  he  added,  sink- 
ing into  a  chair  and  lighting  a  cigar.  "He 
thinks  he  can't  lose.  So  do  I.  What  do  you 
feel  about  it?" 

"Oh,  you  never  know,"  returned  the 
younger  man. 

"But  I  want  to,"  Denman  insisted.  "I'm 
going  to  put  up  a  lot  of  money,  and,  al- 
though the  papers  call  me  "Bet-a-Million- 
Denman,  I  never  bet  unless  I  think  I'm  go- 
ing to  win.  Is  it  against  the  etiquette  of  the 
game  to  ask  you  your  frank  opinion?'' 

"If  you  really  want  to  know  what  I 
think,"  Marshall  said,  "I  think  I  can  beat 
him.  I'm  stronger  than  he  is,  and  I  never 
get  rattled,  and  I  know  his  game  now,  and, 
another  thing,  I've  done  nearly  all  my  play- 
ing on  a  dirt  court." 

"I  know  you're  a  pretty  cool  sort  of 
player,"  Denman  conceded,  "but  you  may 
very  well  be  nervous  about  playing  Garvan. 
You  look  a  trifle  nervous  now,  Mar- 
shall." 

And  he  was.  The  heavy  platinum  ring 
was  burning  his  hand.  It  seemed  that  those 
little  pig  eyes  of  Denman  had  the  powers  of 
Roentgen  rays  and  saw  through  flannels 
and  flesh. 

"Reaction  after  the  shower,"  he  explained 
as  well  as  he  might. 
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LOOK  here,  Marshall,"  Denman  said  sud- 
denly, "let's  talk  this  over  as  business 
men.  You're  not  rich.  A  thousand  dollars 
nought  to  mean  a  lot  to  you." 

"I  don't  think  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Den- 
man," Marshall  said  coldly. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do !"  the  elder  scoffed. 
"Nearly  all  great  players  have  their  off 
days.  Suppose  you  had  one.  Suppose 
scooting  about  the  Sound  at  fifty  miles  an 
hour  upset  your  stomach.  How  about  it? 
It's  reasonable  explanation,  isn't  it?  If 
iGarvan  won,  it  wouldn't  hurt  your  reputa- 
tion. This  isn't  official.  You'll  get  your 
'chance  to  reverse  it  at  Forest  Hills  next 
month.  Why,  with  two  thousand  dollars 
you  could  get  an  interest  in  something  that 
3/vould  be  better  than  adding  up  figures  in 
an  insurance  office.  I'd  give  you  some  tips 
that  would  make  you  ten  times  that.  What 
about  it  ?" 

Marshall  forgot  the  platinum  ring  and  his 
nervousness.  He  had  never  felt  so  anxious 
to  hit  a  man  as  he  did  now.  He  rose  to 
his  feet. 

"I'm  going  to  play,"  he  said  quietly,  "the 
best  game  I  ever  put  up  in  my  life.  I  al- 
ways play  to  win,  and  today  I'm  going  to 
do  my  damnedest  to  make  you  lose  what- 
ever money  you've  put  on  Garvan.  You'll 
understand,  I  hope,  that  after  the  game, 
important  business  takes  me  back  to  New 
[York." 

Denman  tried  to  smother  his  anger. 
"You'll  be  adding  up  figures  for  other  men 
till  they  carry  you  away  and  bury  you.  You 
aren't  the  kind  to  get  on.  I  thought  you 
had  sense." 

"Not  that  sort,"  Marshall  said,  and  went 
from  the  room. 

Directly  he  stepped  out  on  the  broad  pi- 
azza, he  remembered  the  ring.  In  his  dis- 
tress he  felt  sure  that  even  now  Denman 
Was  examining  his  valuables  and  discover- 
ing his  loss.  Disgrace  would  inevitably 
follow.  He  must  make  some  pretext  of 
having  left  something  in  the  room  and  get 
rid  of  the  ring.  He  could  drop  it  in  some 
part  of  the  room  where  a  search  would  re- 
veal it,  or  put  it  in  the  bathroom ;  anything 
so  that  it  could  not  be  found  upon  him,  or 
lost. 

Knocking  softly,  and  praying  that  Den- 
man would  be  gone,  he  essayed  to  open  the 
door.  "What  is  it?"  his  host's  voice  de- 
manded. 

"Did  I  leave  my  handkerchief  in  there?" 
he  asked  as  steadily  as  he  could. 

"No,"  Denman  answered,  after  a  few  sec- 


onds. "Better  get  out  to  the  court  now  and 
knock  the  ball  about  so  as  to  warm  up." 

But  Marshall  did  not  go  out  to  the  court. 
Instead,  he  sought  a  secluded  seat  and 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands  and  tried  to 
think  steadily.  He  was  a  man  careful  of 
his  personal  honor,  and  honest,  not  because 
it  was  the  best  policy  but  because  it  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  his  own  nature. 
And  now  disgrace  stared  him  in  the  face. 
He  sat  up  and  gazed  out  at  the  smiling 
Sound  with  a  white,  drawn  face  that  no 
mortal  had  ever  seen  on  Bob  Marshall  be- 
fore. 

PRESENTLY  he  was, aware  that  a  near- 
*  by  seat  he  had  supposed  unoccupied 
held  a  girl,  who  was  looking  at  him.  She 
came  swiftly  to  his  side. 

"I'm  afraid  you  are  ill,"  she  said  gently. 

"It's  nothing,"  he  said,  with  an  effort  to 
be  calm.  "A  touch  of  the  sun,  perhaps." 
He  did  not  think  that  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, of  a  day  that  was  not  hot  this  excuse 
sounded  flimsy. 

He  was  at  a  moment  when  he  needed  to 
confide  in  some  one  and  he  had  none  at 
hand  who  was  his  friend.  He  supposed  he 
had  been  introduced  to  this  girl  among  the 
hosts  of  other  pretty  girls  that  the  Den- 
mans  had  gathered  about  them,  but  he  did 
not  remember  her  name.  She  was  tall  and 
slight,  with  black  hair  and  a  pale  face; 
and  she  looked  at  him  sympathetically.  It 
was  as  one  friend  might  look  at  another. 
He  felt  he  could  trust  her.  She  was  very 
charmingly  dressed.  A  sports  coat  of  white 
and  yellow  stripes,  a  white  flannel  skirt  and 
white  shoes  made  her  a  very  pleasing  pic- 
ture. Of  all  this  he  was  only  dimly  con- 
scious. The  accursed  ring  banished  all  hap- 
pier thoughts. 

"Are  you  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Den- 
man?" he  asked. 

"I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  not,"  she  re- 
turned. "Why?" 

"I'm  in  terrible  trouble,"  he  cried.  "I've 
done  the  most  fool  thing  a  man  could  do 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  get  out  of  it." 
He  looked  about  him  quickly,  but  there  were 
no  others  in  sight.  He  took  the  ring  from 
his  pocket.  "Look  at  that,"  he  said  dis- 
mally. 

"What  a  beauty !"  she  exclaimed. 

"It's  Denman's,"  he  cried.  "I  took  it  to 
look  at  and  I  can't  put  it  back." 

"I  think  you'd  better  tell  me  from  the 
beginning,"  she  suggested,  "if  you  feel  you 
can  trust  me." 
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He  gave  her  a  brief  glance.  "I'll  trust 
you,"  he  said.  "I've  got  to  tell  some 
one." 

She  listened  without  comment.  He  told 
her  everything,  repeating  word  for  word 
his  conversation  with  Denman. 

"You  can't  win  your  game  if  you  feel  as 
you  do  now,"  she  said. 

"I  couldn't  make  a  point,"  he  admitted. 
"I'm  shot  all  to  bits  by  the  thought  that  I'll 
be  arrested.  Who'd  believe  such  an  ex- 
planation as  mine?" 

"I  would,"  she  said  quietly.    "I  do." 

He  looked  at  her  gratefully.  "You  don't 
know  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  that."  He 
frowned  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  ring  in  his 
palm.  "But  what  am  I  going  to  do  with 
this  ?" 

"I'll  take  it,"  she  returned.  "By  some 
means  or  other  I'll  try  to  get  it  back.  Now 
you've  told  me  which  his  room  is,  I'll  man- 
age it." 

"If  I  thought  you  could  do  that,  I'd  beat 
Garvan  for  very  joy." 

"I  want  you  to,"  she  smiled,  and  put  the 
ring  in  the  little  silken  bag  she  carried. 
"Now  you're  not  to  worry  about  it  a  bit." 
She  looked  over  her  shoulder.  "There's 
Mr.  Denman  coming  this  way.  I  can  get 
away  behind  those  bushes  without  his  see- 
ing me.  Remember,  you've  simply  got  to 
win." 

XT7HEN  Denman  came  up,  he  had  no 
i(jea  that  Marshall  had  not  been 
alone  all  the  time. 

"I  thought  I  told  you  to  go  to  the  courts," 
he  said  almost  sharply.  It  was  easy  to  note 
the  difference  in  his  manner  now. 

"I  preferred  to  sit  here,"  Marshall  re- 
torted. 

"Just  a  word  with  you  before  you  go," 
Denman  snapped.  "I  wasn't  very  well 
pleased  with  the  way  you  talked  to  me 
awhile  back.  Things  have  happened  since 
then,  Marshall." 

Marshall's  heart  thumped  like  a  trip- 
hammer, but  he  made  no  sign. 

"Have  they?"  he  returned. 

"They  have,"  Denman  answered.  "I 
don't  have  to  make  terms  with  you  now,  and 
I  did  then.  You  make  terms  with  me  now. 
You're  going  to  put  up  a  great  game,  but 
Garvan  is  going  to  put  up  a  greater.  Do 
you  get  that?" 

"I  hear  you  say  so,"  Marshall  returned 
with  what  calm  he  could. 

"Then  that's  settled,"  Denman  asserted. 
He  looked  at  his  watch.   "Garvan  will  think 
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you  are  running  out  of  the  match  if  you 
don't  go  now." 

There  seemed  an  enormous  crowd  gath-  1 
ered.  Motor  cars  by  the  score  were  parked 
behind  the  stand,  and  all  Long  Island's 
smart  set  had  gathered  to  see  the  contest 
and  betting  on  the  result  seemed  heavy.. 
Old  Mr.  Kenton,  a  genial,  white-mous- 
tached  man,  loudly  declared  his  faith  in  the 
prowess  of  the  Eastern  player. 

Garvan,  who"  always  played  to  the  gal- 
lery, was  executing  impossible  strokes  that 
brought  admiring  murmurs  from  such  as 
knew  their  supreme  difficulty.  The  few 
strokes  that  Marshall  made  were  worthy 
of  no  such  applause. 

He  smashed  into  the  net,  and  his  drives 
lacked  speed  and  erred  in  direction.  Old 
Tom  Kenton,  watching  him,  wondered  just 
how  much  he  would  lose  if  this  form  were 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  match. 

"Garvan's  got  him  buffaloed!"  was  Den- 
man's  comment. 

Just  before  the  game  began  Marshall 
caught  sight  of  the  tall,  slim  girl  in  the 
yellow  and  white  sports  coat.  He  man- 
aged to  get  near  enough  to  her  to  hear  her 
whisper,  "It's  all  right.   You  can  win  now." 

A  ND  he  did  win.  Although  it  was  a 
friendly  contest  and  as  such  had  no 
bearing  on  championship  matters,  it  was  the 
heaviest  defeat  Garvan  had  ever  suffered. 
Relieved  from  his  dread,  Marshall  became 
possessed  of  the  highest  spirits.  If  Garvan 
were  noted  for  his  daring  shots,  Marshall 
on  that  day  excelled  him  in  every  depart-" 
ment  of  the  game.  Never  before  and  never 
after  had  he  played  as  he  did.  He  took 
chances  that  seemed  impossible  and  brought 
them  off  almost  every  time.  Garvan  had 
been  so  long  used  to  winning  that  such 
spectacular  tactics  unnerved  him.  He  grew 
wild,  he  became  rattled,  and  he  lost  three, 
consecutive  sets:  6 — 1,  6 — 2,  6 — o. 

When  it  was  over,  Marshall  sought  to 
return  to  the  house.  He  was  anxious  to 
be  free  of  Denman  as  soon  as  he  could. 
But  Denman  overtook  him  before  he 
reached  the  house.  I 

"We'll  have  a  little  explanation,"  he 
sneered. 

"What  about?"  he  asked. 

"Precious  stones  and  rare  gems  and  little 
things  like  that,"  the  elder  man  taunted. 
He  turned  frowning  as  he  was  aware  that 
a  girl  was  listening.  "I'm  afraid  I  don't 
remember  your  face,"  he  said.  "Are  you, 
a  friend  of  my  daughter's?" 
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"I  don't  know  them,"  said  the  girl  in  the 
sports  coat. 

"Then  what  do  you  want  here?"  he  de- 
manded bluntly. 

"I'm  a  reporter  from  the  Leader''  she 
said,  "and  if  you've  a  story  I'd  like  to  get 
it,  Mr.  Denman.  I  came  here  to  do  the 
social  end  of  it  but  I'd  rather  get  a  story 
from  you." 

His  frown  vanished.  "The  very  thing," 
he  agreed.  "I'll  give  you  a  peach  of  a  story 
all  about  a  handsome  young  tennis  player 
who  had  a  mania  for  collecting  jewelry. 
Come  into  my  room  where  we  can  be  unin- 
terrupted." 

The  three  filed  into  the  handsome  room. 
Denman  locked  the  door.  "Now,"  he  be- 
gan, "for  the  story.  It's  very  brief.  You 
can  add  the  fixings.  I  left  this  man  in  this 
room  and  while  I  was  out  he  stole  a  ring 
that  you  couldn't  buy  today  for  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  Look  at  him  now.  Doesn't 
his  face  give  him  away?"  Denman  elab- 
orated upon  the  details  of  the  supposed 
theft. 

Robert  Marshall  was  suffering  from  a 
return  of  his  depression.  He  had  expected 
that  this  pretty  helpful  girl  had  been  able 
out  of  the  goodness  of  her  heart  to  free 
him  from  the  toils  that  were  wound  around 
him.  Now  it  appeared  she  was  a  newspa- 
per reporter  willing  to  see  him  butchered 
to  make  a  good  story.  She  was  prob?'jly 
going  to  describe  herself  as  an  ama' jur 
detective  and  gain  glory  thereby. 

T-TE  looked  at  her  miserably,  and  she 
flashed  just  for  the  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond a  smile  that  filled  him  with  belief  in  her 
friendliness  for  him.  How  it  was  all  going 
to  turn  out  he  did  not  know,  but  he  felt 
she  was  on  his  side. 

"And  is  this  the  box,  Mr.  Denman  ?"  she 
asked,  taking  up  the  one  which  contained 
cigarettes. 

"It's  this  one,"  he  answered,  unlocking  a 
drawer  and  handing  it  to  her.  She  opened 
it,  and  over  her  shoulder  Marshall  could 
see  the  bills  of  high  denomination,  the  tick- 
ing watch  and  other  costly  odds  and 
ends. 

"A  platinum  ring  with  a  ruby  like  that 
was  worth  seven  thousand  dollars  today  if 
it  was  worth  a  cent,"  he  exclaimed. 

"Have  you  any  other  platinum  rings  with 
rubies  in  them?"  she  asked. 

"That  was  the  only  platinum  ring  I 
owned,"  he  answered.  "I  wouldn't  have 
lost  it  for  five  times  what  it  cost." 


She  looked  at  him  reproachfully. 
"Aren't  men  the  most  *  careless  things 

that  ever  lived !"  she  exclaimed. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  demanded  sus- 
piciously. 

"You  didn't  lose  it  at  all !"  she  cried. 
"Look!"  She  held  the  box  so  that  they 
could  both  see.  And  there  twinkling  in 
the  corner  was  the  platinum  ring.  Denman 
took  it  out  without  a  word  and  scrutinized 
it  intently.  Then  he  took  the  box  from 
her  and  locked  it  up. 

"I'll  put  it  away  before  you  find  anything 
else  in  it,"  he  said  with  labored  sarcasm. 

He  unlocked  the  door.  "I  don't  suppose 
either  of  you  will  want  to  trespass  any 
longer  on  my  hospitality."  He  looked  at 
the  girl  shrewdly.  "I  don't  know  how  you 
worked  it,"  he  exclaimed,  "but  you're  sure- 
ly worth  more  than  the  Leader  pays  you." 

HEN  the  two  were  alone  in  the  hall, 
Marshall  seized  her  hand  and  kissed 
it.  He  had  never  kissed  a  girl's  hand  in  his 
life.    He  had  never  before  felt  the  desire. 

"I  don't  know  how  you  did  it,  either," 
he  said  simply,  "but  you've  saved  me  from 
prison."  He  thought  of  the  disgrace  that 
would  have  been  brought  upon  his  mother, 
that  poor,  frail  body  who  had  suffering 
enough,  and  tears  came  to  his  eyes  and  he 
could  say  no  more  but  stand  there  and  hold 
her  hand. 

"Bless  you,  my  children  !"  cried  a  voice, 
and  old  Tom  Kenton  beamed  upon  them. 
"I'm  going  to  buy  you  a  wedding  present 
worth  having.  You've  made  me  twenty 
thousand  dollars  richer  than  I  was  this 
morning,  and  most  of  it  taken  out  of  Jim 
Denman — darn  his  iniquitous  hide  V 

The  girl  quickly  withdrew  her  hand. 
"But  we're  not  engaged,"  she  said,  and 
blushed  prettily. 

"Then  you  ought  to  be,"  said  Old  Tom 
severely.  "You  oughtn't  to  let  a  man  kiss 
your  hand  like  that  unless  you  mean  to 
marry  him.  Upon  my  w5rd,  I  don't  know 
what  this  generation  is  coming  to!''  He 
turned  on  Robert  Marshall.  "Bob,  my  son," 
he  cried,  "you  ought  to  know  better  than  to 
kiss  a  girl's  hand  like  that  unless  you  mean 
to  be  engaged  to  her." 

Robert  Marshall  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
overcame  his  diffidence.  He  placed  his  arm 
around  her  with  a  boldness  that  almost 
startled  him. 

"But  I  do  mean  to  be  engaged  to  her," 
he  explained.  And  she  did  not  contradict 
hifn. 


W 


THE  name  of  the  Bastille  Prison  and 
the  cruelties  there  enacted  grew  so 
unsupportable  to  the  people  of  Paris 
hat  they  wrecked  it,  started  a  revolution 
nd  now  celebrate  the  event  by  a  national 
oliday.  Grim  memories  center  about  the 
'ower  of  London  with  its  Traitors'  Gate 
nd  Bloody  Tower.  But  not  a  prison  in 
the  world  has  such  an  abandon-hope-all- 
e-who-enter-here  name  as  New  York's 
ity  council  gave  to  the  city  prison  when 
ley  called  it  The  Tombs. 
Where  The  Tombs  now  stands  was  for- 
erly  a  fresh  water  lake  which  the.  Dutch 
died  Kalchhook  or  Shell  Point.  By  de- 
rees  the  name  became  corrupted  by  people 
making  another  tongue  and  it  was  finally 
lown  as  the  Collect  or  Collect  Pond, 
arly  historians  tell  us  that  on  its  banks 
idians  built  their  villages,  speared  its  fish 
id  hunted  the  waterfowl  that  frequented 
and  the  adjacent  marshes.  Early  writers 
ways  insist  on  this  setting  for  picturesque 
kes. 

Considered  as  a  body  of  water  by  which 
noble  red  man  lived  the  size  of  it — ■ 
venty-five  acres — seems  disappointing, 
ut  a  lake  of  that  area  in  Lower  Manhattan 
sumes  considerable  proportions  and  one 
turally  wants  to  know  what  became  of  it! 
pecially  as  it  was  surrounded  by  pleas- 
tly  wooded  hills  which  have  also  disap- 
ared.  The  main  reasons  were  a  hungry 
pulace,  bread  riots  and  Jefferson's  Em- 
fgo. 


COLLECT  POND  was  bounded  on  the 
'  north  by  Canal  street.  Pearl  street 
s  its  southern  boundary.  The  trees 
ich  gave  their  name  to  Mulberry  street 


grew  by  its  eastern  border  and  Elm  street 
was  its  boundary  to  the.  west. 

The  English  regarded  it  highly  as  a  spot 
for  fishing  4n  summer  and  skating  in  winter. 
It  is  reported  that  William  the  Fourth, 
when  he  was  Duke  of  York,  was  disporting 
himself  upon  it  one  winter  day  when  the 
treacherous  ice  broke  and  a  royal  prince 
disappeared.  Thereupon  a  brave  citizen 
named  Verplanck  made  an  heroic  rescue 
and  heaven  rewarded  him  by  permitting 
him  to  be  for  twenty  years  president  of 
the  Bank  of  New  York. 

Until  soundings  proved  the  pond  to  have, 
a  depth  o^  fifty  feet,  it  was  popularly  sup- 
posed to  v»e  unfathomable.  As  the  city 
grew,  it  and  the  wooded  groves  of  the  en- 
circling hills  became  notable  resorts  for 
picnics.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  source 
of  regret  to  those  ardent  anglers  who  had 
fished  its  waters  undisturbed.  The  intru- 
sion of  fat  burghers  and  their  families 
spoiled  their  sport.  And  when  the 
burghers  found  they  caught  more  fish  by 
using  nets,  why  they  used  nets.  This  was 
more  than  the  purists  could  endure  and 
they  had  an  ordinance  passed  in  1732  pro- 
hibiting such  unsportsmanlike  behavior. 

The  fate  of  the  Collect  Pond,  however, 
was  sealed  and  its  perch  and  carp  were  not 
long  to  swim  in  clear  water.  New  York 
expanded  northward  and  in  1745  tanneries 
occupied  the  sites  of  the  Indians'  ancestral 
wigwams.  Two  years  later  a  powder  house 
faced  them  and  ardent  anglers  were  obliged 
to  make  adventurous  journeys  sometimes  as 
far  as  Harlem  to  indulge  in  their  sport. 

In  1760  the  pond  was  used  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  extinguishment  of  fires.  It  is 
claimed  that  on  its  waters  the  first  trial  of 
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steam  power  in  boats  was  used  and  that 
Robert  Fulton  watched  the  experiments 
made  there.  By  degrees  the  pond  became 
disreputable.  The  trees  on  its  banks  were 
cut  down  and  it  became  a  convenient  re- 
ceptacle for  the  filth  of  a  neighborhood. 
Joseph  Brown,  Street  Commissioner  in 
1802,  proposed  a  plan  by  which  it  could 
be  drained.  He  wanted  to  open  a  canal 
along  Roosevelt  street — the  pond  had  al- 
ways possessed  an  outlet  in  the  Hudson — 
and  so  get  rid  of  it.  Nothing  was  done 
about  it  and  the  nuisance  was  unabated 
until  the  bad  winter  of  1807-8,  when  great 
distress  was  experienced  among  the  work- 
ing classes. 

AS  a  peaceful  mode  of  retaliation  for 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  American 
shipping  by  French  and  English  privateers, 
Jefferson  recommended  to  Congress  that  an 
embargo  be  placed  upon  American  shipping. 
In  his  own  words,  "an  immediate  inhibition 
of  the  departure  of  our  ships  from  the  ports 
of  the  United  States."  New  York  was 
hit  terribly  hard  by  this.  A  contemporary 
visitor  to  the  city  said  that  it  was  as  dead 
commercially  as  if  it  had  been  ravaged  by  a 
pestilence.  In  a  single  year  its  exports  fell 
from  one  hundred  and  eight  million  dollars 
to  twenty-two  millions.  "In  the  large  ship- 
ping towns,'*  says  a  writer,  "business  of 
every  kind  fell  off,  and  soon  utterly  ceased. 
The  rope  walks  were  deserted.  The  sail 
makers  were  idle.  Pitch  and  tar,  hemp 
and  flour,  bacon,  salt  fish  and  flaxseed  be- 
came drugs  upon  the  shippers'  hands.  But 
the  greatest  sufferers  of  all  were  the 
sailors." 

There  were  food  riots,  petitions,  and 
starving  people  to  consider  and  the  civic 
authorities  were  compelled  to  find  instant 
work  for  willing  men.  It  was  decided  to 
drain  the  Collect  Pond  and  the  swamps 
nearby.  Two  birds  could  be  killed  with 
one  stone  by  leveling  the  hills  through 
which  Broadway  now  runs  and  dumping 
them  into  the  pond.  Through  the  middle  of 
this  reclaimed  land  Collect  street  was  made, 
which  is  now  known  as  Centre  street. 

It  was  in  1830,  when  New  York's  popula- 
tion was  about  two  hundred  thousand,  that 
the  need  of  a  convenient  city  prison  was  felt. 
There  was  a  jail  where  Bellevue  Hospital 
now  stands  but  that  was  a  long  way  from 
the  city  and  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  prison 
on  the  land  which  was  once  a  lake. 

This  is  how  it  obtained  its  dismal  name. 
John  L.  Stevens  of  the  Hoboken  family 


of  that  name,  had  made  a  long  journey 
into  Asia  and  had  written  a  book  about  it,  \ 
copiously  illustrated.   On  the  cover  was  the 
picture  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  tomb  and  in 
the  book  a  detailed  description  of  it.  New 
York  regarded  her  returned  traveler  with  I 
great  respect  and  seemed  specially  struck 
with  his  chapter  on  this  ancient  sepulcher.  J 
The  city  council  decided  to  erect  a  prison 
on  similar  lines  and  to  name  it  The  Tombs.  I 

SOME  of  the  abuses  in  The  Tombs  were  j 
described  by  an  editor  named  George  * 
Wilkes,  widely  known  in  the  thirties,  who 
was  imprisoned  there  for  thirty  days.    As  'A 
editor    of    The    Subterranean    he  had 
printed  something  libelous  and  enemies  had 
dragged  him  down  after  a  bitter  fight. 
There  was  never  a  prisoner  who  felt  more  s 
bitterly  toward  his  accusers  than  George  « 
Wilkes.    He  even  wrote  a  pamphlet  about  j 
it  which  was  largely  circulated  at  the  time  ^ 
and  sold  for  one  shilling.    Copies  of  this  I 
are  rare  now.    On  the  front  cover  Wilkes,  I 
put  the  following  quotation  which  he  felt 
fitted  his  case: 

"Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind, 
Brightest  in  dungeons." 

After  that  he  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  lofty  I 
purpose  which  moves  him.  He  remarks 
majestically  that  he  has  "No  apologies  t#J 
offer.  No  favor  to  ask.  No  public  opinion 
to  covet.  He  owes  none  of  the  first;  hmi 
needs  none  of  the  second,  and  he  disdains  r 
the  third."  You  can  see  at  a  glance  what  fl. 
sort  of  a  proud  and  haughty  spirit  George  5; 
had. 

In  the  early  days  of  The  Tombs  hangfi 
ings  took  place  within  the  prison  yar€|., 
and  people  whose  houses  looked  out  upon  f1" 
this  favored  spot  let  out  their  roofs  a|L 
from  one  to  five  dollars  a  person.  Pe°pfll 
came  in  from  the  neighboring  country  tl[ 
feast  their  eyes  on  such  tragedies.  Tn|C 
freight  yard  of  the  New  York,  New  HaveJS 
and  Hartford  Railroad  was  a  specially  goolr 
place  from  which  to  see  the  running  up  off 
the  black  flag.  The  Criminal  Court  Builcf 
ing  on  Centre  street  is  erected  on  its  site 
The  Tombs  was  an  oblong  building  or1 
hundred  and  forty-two  feet  long  and  fort 
eight  feet  deep.  Walls  twelve  feet  hi; 
surrounded  it  with  towers  at  the  cornel 

Very  few  cases  have  ever  aroused  mor 
interest  than  the  imprisonment  and  execti 
tion  of  John  C.  Colt  for  the  murder  ~ 
Samuel  Adams  in  1842.    Colt  came  of 
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wealthy  family  and  was  closely  related  to 
the  Colt  of  firearms  fame.  He  was  a 
professor  of  bookkeeping  and  ornamental 
penmanship  and  had  written  a  book  on  the 
former  subject  which  had  been  printed  by 
Adams. 

Adams  called  upon  Colt  and  tried  to  col- 
lect part  of  the  money  he  alleged  to  be  due 
to  him.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  dis- 
putes concerning  printing  can  wax  exceed- 
ing bitter.     They   did   in   this  instance. 
When  Colt  raised  some  objections  Adams 
said  he  didn't  know  a  thing  about  print- 
ing.   The  dispute  ran  high  and  Adams,  so 
Colt's  story  went,  struck  him  upon  the 
nose  with  such  force  that  blood  came.  A 
hammer  lying  upon  the  desk  converted 
what  might  have  remained  merely  a  quar- 
rel into  a  murder.    When  Colt  saw  his 
victim  lying  dead  he  was  afraid  that  an 
assistant  in  an  adjoining  room  might  have 
heard.    This  assistant,  by  name  Wheeler, 
was  working  with  a  boy  and  he  had  peeped 
through  the  keyhole.   There  on  the  floor  he 
and  the  boy  had  seen  the  printer.  They 
did  not  then  suspect  a  murder.    Colt  was 
not  of  the  criminal  classes.    The  boy  re- 
marked sagely,  "I  expect  they  have  been 
laving  a  tod  too  much!"    It  was  at  a 
time  when  business  men  habitually  drank 
leavily  and  he  had  perhaps  witnessed  John 
barleycorn's  power  before. 

Colt  locked  his  office  and  went  down 
Broadway  to  consult  with  a  brother  living 
it  a  downtown  hotel.  The  brother  was 
mgaged  with  visitors,  so  Colt  came  back  to 
lis  office.  He  leaded  a  box  and  packed 
\dams'  body  therein  and  addressed  it  to 
\Tew  Orleans.  Next  he  engaged  a  carman 
o  take  it  to  the  New  Orleans  packet  lying 
it  the  foot  of  Maiden  Lane. 

T  happened  that  adverse  winds  delayed 
the  ship  and  before  she  made  her  port 
•assengers  complained  of  unseemly  odors. 
Vhat  you  can  attribute  to  drains  on  shore 
lust  be  more  thoroughly  investigated  on 
hipboard.  At  New  Orleans  the  cargo  dis- 
posed what  had  been  Adams.  An  ad- 
ertisement  in  a  New  York  paper  found 
ie  carman  and  he  in  turn  found  Colt. 
Vheeler  and  the  boy  were  important  wit- 
esses  and  Colt  was  sentenced  to  die.  ■ 

On  the  morning  of  his  appointed  exe- 
ution  he  married  his  common  law  wife, 
■aroline  Henshaw,  who  was  attired  in  a 

raw  bonnet,  green  shawl,  claret-colored 
oak  with  red  cording  and  a  muff.  She 
ore  more  than  this  probably,   but  the> 


Herald  reporter  could  only  describe  what 
he  saw. 

Beside  his  brother  and  other  friends,  John 
Hdward  Payne,  author  of  "Home  Sweet 
Home,"  witnessed  this  strange  wedding.  At 
four  o'clock  he  was  to  be  hanged.  A  few 
minutes  before  that  hour  a  cry  of  fire  rang 
out  and  th£  central  cupola  was  seen  in 
flames.  For  a  time  inevitable  confusion 
reigned,  but  when  the  flames  were  subdue^ 
a  search  was  made  of  all  the  cells.  Colt 
was  found  dead  with  a  knife  thrust  through 
his  heart,  a  self-inflicted  wound  evi- 
dently. 

The  New  York  Herald  must  have  re- 
flected the  excitement  aroused  by  this  news 
when  it  let  itself  go  as  follows:  "This 
awful,  this  unexampled,  this  stupendous, 
this  most  extraordinary  and  most  horrible 
tragedy,"  etc.  It  followed  later  with  a 
scarehead,  "Who  Gave  Him  the  Knife?" 
Many  people  believe  that  the  body  found 
with  the  knife  in  its  breast  was  not  Colt 
at  all.  They  contended  that  the  setting  on 
fire  of  the  cupola  was  planned  to  detract 
attention  and  permit  of  the  substitution  of 
a  body  taken  from  a  hospital,  or  even  a 
grave,  so  that  Colt  in  disguise  could  be 
smuggled  out  to  safety.  In  those  days  no 
irritating  extradition  treaties  brought  back 
criminals  who  had  once  made  good  their 
escape  and  many  who  were  wanted  for 
capital  offenses  flourished  in  the  Latin 
countries  to  the  south. 

A  PRISONER  named  Conrad  Smith, 
alias  Schrader,  made  a  notable  escape 
in  1863.  He  was  with  two  other  men  in  a 
cell.  One  was  a  murderer  not  far  from  his 
execution  date  and  feverishly  anxious  not 
to  keep  it.  The  murderer  and  his  friend 
worked  hard  at  Smith's  suggestion  and 
made  an  aperture,  twenty-nine  inches  by 
six  and  a  quarter  inches,  so  that  he  might 
slip  through.  Smith  annexed  all  the  soap 
he  could  find  and  soaped  himself  thor- 
oughly so  that  he  might  slip  through  this 
aperture.  It  was  a  difficult  feat  and  one 
can  only  suppose  that  the  murderer  was 
built  on  more  generous  proportions  and  was 
forced  to  allow  Smith  to  make  the  first 
attempt.  Smith  promised  to  come  back  for 
them  if  he  did  not  break  his  neck.  This 
was  not  an  unlikely  ending  as  he  had  to  go 
out  head  foremost  and  was  on  the  second 
tier  of  cells. 

He  managed  to  drop  without  serious  hurt 
and  then  climbed  on  the  roof  of  the  cook 
house  and  dropped  thirty  feet  to  the  prison 
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yard.  After  that  a  twelve-foot  drop  into, 
the  street  was  sirriple.  Smith  does  not  seem 
to  have  bothered  about  his  cellmates  for  he 
was  found  in  a  lager  beer  saloon  a  month 
later  and  sentenced  to  four  years  at  Sing 
Sing.  In  this  happier  named  institution 
he*  might  have  met  one  of  the  most  ingen- 
ious escapers  on  record.  ThTs  was  James 
Foster,  also  known  as  Dunn.  Skilled  in 
carpentry,  he  made  a  decoy  duck  out  of  a 
block  of  wood.  To  this  he  attached  a  rub- 
ber tube  and  to  the  tube  a  sort  of  mask 
which  fitted  over  his  face.  Watching  his 
opportunity,  one  day  he  slipped  into  the 
river.  And  if  any  guards  saw  a  duck  idly 
floating  on  the  Hudson  they  were  not  to 
know  that  underneath  it  was  a  convict 
eagerly  ridding  himself  of  his  striped  cloth- 
ing, breathing  meanwhile  through  the  tube. 
Foster  escaped  but  later  was  brought  back. 
Again  he  made  a  decoy  duck  and  did  a 
subaqueous  quick  change.  But  this  time  a 
guard  observing  a  partially-clad  man 
emerge  from  the  water  arrested  him  and 
prison  authorities  added  a  decade  to  his 
sentence. 

A TOMBS  prisoner  who  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  his  day  was  Hicks  the  Pirate. 
Hicks  shipped  aboard  the  sloop  E.  A.  John- 
son bound  from  New  York  to  Deep  Creek, 
Virginia,  for  a  cargo  of  oysters.  Beside  him- 
self there  were  three  others,  Captain  Burr 
and  two  boys,  Oliver  and  Smith  Watts. 
They  set  out  on  March  16,  i860,  and  on 
March  21,  a  New  London  schooner  picked 
up  the  abandoned  oyster  boat  and  a  tug 
subsequently  took  her  into  New  York,  where 
she  tied  up  at  Fulton  Market.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  boat  showed  that  she  had 
been  in  collision  and  her  sails  spread  loose 
on  the  deck.  The  cabin  showed  signs  of  a 
terrible  struggle.  Furniture  was  smashed 
and  bloodstained  and  the  captain's  sea  chest 
had  been  rifled. 

A  man  remembered  having  seen  Hicks, 
who  had  signed  on  as  Johnson  only  two 
days  before  and  declared  he  had  taken  his 
wife  and  child  and  gone  to  New  England. 
He  was  found  in  a  house  on  the  outskirts 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  He  protested 
he  was  Hicks,  had  never  been  William 
Johnson  and  had  never  signed  on  with  Cap- 
tain Burr.  But  they  found  a  lot  of  money 
on  him  for  which  he  could  not  account, 
and  the  captain's  watch  and  the  daguerreo- 
type of  a  girl,  which  had  been  given  to 
Oliver  Watts  ere  he  set  out  on  his  ill-starred 
voyage. 


Hicks  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for 
piracy  and  murder  on  the  high  seas  and 
was  incarcerated  in  The  Tombs.  Piracy 
must  be  rather  more  dignified  than  mere 
murder  on  land,  something  socially  higher 
in  the  status  of  crime  than  homicide,  for 
Hicks'  hanging  was  not  to  take  place  in 
the  yard  of  The  Tombs  but  upon  Bedloe's 
Island  where  the  Statue  of  Liberty  now 
stands.  While  he  was  waiting  for  the  end, 
and  he  confessed  it  was  his  just  punishment, 
P.  T.  Barnum  asked  to  be  permitted  to  see 
him  as  he  desired  to  get  a  plaster  cast  of 
Hicks'  head  and  bust  for  his  museum. 
"Oh,"  said  Hicks,  "Barnum's  on  the  make ! 
If  he's  a  mind  to  pay  for  it  he  can  have  it. 
Let  him  come  in  and  I'll  make  my  own 
bargain." 

Barnum  agreed  to  give  the  pirate  twenty- 
five  dollars  and  two  boxes  of  cigars.  And 
to  show  what  a  generous  soul  he  was,  he 
offered  to  take  Hicks'  old  suit  and  give  him 
a  brand  new  one  in  return.  Hicks  thought 
he  had  ma^e  a  fine  bargain.  He  didn't 
know  Barnum.  That  wily  showman  gave 
him  a  suit  worth  far  less  than  the  prisoner's^ 
own  and  was  able  to  exhibit  Hicks'  original 
garments  as  those  in  which  the  crime  wai 
committed. 

HEN  Hicks'  last  morning  came  he 
was  taken  aboard  the  Red  Jack  em 
where  a  crowd  of  fifteen  hundred  pugilis 
gamblers,  politicians  and  sports  prepared 
embark  with  him.  Amusements  w 
scarcer  in  those  days  than  with  us.  It  h 
pened  that  the  Great  Eastern,  that  ma 
moth  steamship,  had  just  come  to  port  a 
was  lying  off  Hudson  street.  She  wo 
have  been  a  big  ship  even  to-day.  H<l 
length  was  692  feet,  which  is  more  than  ■ 
hundred  feet  longer  than  any  of  our  dreaJ 
naughts. 

Marshall  Rynders,  moved  perhaps  by  tifl 
fact  that  Hicks  was  interested  in  shippinB 
and  feeling  certain  that  he  would  not  oil 
ject  to  a  brief  postponement  of  the  BedloJ 
Island  ceremony,  took  the  entire  distiM 
guished  company  up  the  river  where  thfl 
viewed  the  great  ship.  Soldiers  from  GoW 
ernors  Island  were  drawn  up  in  hollow 
square  to  meet  Hicks  and  it  was  estimated 
more  than  ten  thousand'  people  witnesses1 
the  execution.  He  was  buried  in  Calvarjf 
Cemetery,  but  body-snatchers  stole  his  bo#f 
two  days  later. 

Perhaps  the  escape  that  occasioned  mf 
widest  notice  was  that  of  William  J.  Shall 
key  in  1873.    Sharkey's  parents  were  mf 
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spected  residents  of  the  old  ninth  ward. 
Sharkey  went  crooked  from  the  beginning. 
Older  boys,  whom  he  presently  excelled  in 
crime,  taught  him  to  pick  pockets.  Later 
he  specialized  in  stolen  bonds  and  was 
among  the  criminals  in  the  rogues'  gallery. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  gang  leaders  and 
gathered  about  him  some  toughs  who  were 
proud  to  be  enrolled  in  Sharkey's  Guard, 
whose  armory  was  the  corner  of  Wooster 
and  Houston  streets. 

He  was  fortunate  in  being  the  type  of 
man  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  "ring"  which 
found  in  him  a  useful  and  unscrupulous 
tool.  Tammany  in  those  days  made  no  pre- 
tense of  ideals  and  offered  protection  to 
those  who  obeyed  its  behests.  Sharkey  for 
the  moment  abandoned  his  irregular  mode 
of  life  and  used  his  famous  Guard  where 
they  would  be  most  useful.  He  wore  dia- 
monds and  was  'noted  for  his  apparel. 
After  a  time  he  ran  for  office  but  was  de- 
feated. This  disgusted  him  with  politics 
and  he  returned  to  what  he  felt  was  more 
straightforward  thievery. 

XJTE  opened  a  gambling  house  in  Buffalo 
A  A  but  did  not  do  well  with  it.  Returning 
to  New  York,  he  sought  out  a  gambler 
named  Robert  Dunn,  who  dealt  in  a  faro 
outfit  and  also  held  down  a  fifteen-hundred 
dollar  position  from  the  city.  He  offered 
to  finance  Dunn  to  the  extent  of  six  hun- 
dred dollars  if  he  'would  go  to  Buffalo. 
Dunn  went  to  Buffalo,  but  returned  de- 
feated. Sharkey  seems  to  have  felt  that 
Dunn  should  pay  this  money  back  for  he 
demanded  it  one  day  after  a  funeral  when 
they  met  in  a  saloon.  Dunn  said  he  had 
nothing,  whereupon  Sharkey  shot  and  killed 
him.  Political  influences  deferred  Shar- 
key's death  for  a  long  time.  At  first  he  was 
given  plenty  of  liberty  in  prison,  but  his 
brutal  domineering  way,  characteristic  of 
the  gang  leader  and  underworld  politician, 
-esulted  in  his  being  locked  in  his  cell. 

His  most  constant  visitor  was  a  girl 
lamed  Maggie  Jourdan,  like  himself  a  ninth 
vard  dweller.  For  his  defense  she  sold  her 
ewels  and  everything  she  had  that  might 
■aise  money  to  aid  him  and  each  day 
>rought  him  the  delicacies  that  were  not 
n  the  prison  bill  of  fare.  Probably  no 
•igger  brute  ever  lived  than  Sharkey.  But 
or  each  man  of  his  kidney  there  seems  to 
e  raised  up  an  unselfish,  loyal  woman  like 
laggie  Jourdan.   Bill  Sikes  had  his  Nancy. 

It  as  Maggie  Jourdan's  custom  to  come 
1  the  morning  and  stay  talking  to  him 


through  the  cell  bars  until  all  visitors  were; 
ordered  out  at  two  o'clock.  Visitors  were 
required  to  get  tickets  which  they  had  to 
show  to  several  keepers  as  they  passed  in  or 
out.  One  day  a  friend  of  hers,  Mrs.  Wesley 
Allen,  whose  husband  was  in  Sing  Sing,  ob- 
tained a  permit  to  visit  a  convicted  asso- 
ciate of  her  husband. 

At  one  o'clock  on  this  particular  day 
Maggie  went  out  at  one  o'clock  instead  of 
staying  until  two.  This  attracted  notice  on 
the  part  of  those  accustomed  to  her  goings 
and  comings.  At  two  when  the  gong 
sounded  a  peculiar  looking  female  passecj 
out  presenting  the  necessary  tickets.  She 
wore  a  heavy  black  dress  of  woolen  ma- 
terial, a  black  cloak  covering  broad  shoul- 
ders, an  Alpine  hat  and  thick  green  veil. 
Officer  Doran  patrolling  Franklin  street 
saw  her  jump  on  a  rapidly  moving  car  with 
unsuspected  agility.  Questioned  by  his  su- 
periors, he  said  he  was  struck  by  her  new 
gaiters  and  high  French  heels.  At  Walker^ 
street  this  unusual  female  left  the  horse- 
car  and  was  lost  to  view. 

Mrs.  Welsey  Allen  meanwhile  came  tq 
the  keeper  who  took  up  the  tickets  and 
found  she  had  lost  hers.  She  was  held, 
cells  hurriedly  examined,  and  Sharkey's 
found  to  be  empty.  His  clothing  littered 
the  floor  and  on  a  shelf  his  black  mustache 
and  lather  were  found.  The  clothing  hacl 
been  brought  by  degrees  by  the  faithful 
Maggie  and  Mrs.  Wesley  Allen  had  lost 
her  permit  where  it  would  do  most  good 
from  her  viewpoint.  For  a  long  time  noth- 
ing was  known  as  to  Sharkey's  whereabouts. 
The  underworld  was  combed  in  vain,  al- 
though two  thousand  dollars  reward  was 
offered  for  his  capture. 

HPHIS  is  what  happened.  Sharkey  had  a 
A  friend,  a  successful  gambler  named 
Mike  Murray,  who  had  invested  some  of 
his  earnings  in  the  fruiter,  Frank  Atwood. 
One  day  Mike  Murray  called  upon  his 
skipper  an  hour  before  he  sailed  ancf  in- 
troduced a  passenger.  The  passenger,  it 
seemed,  was  the  only  son  of  a  highly  re- 
spected minister  of  religion  whose  hairs 
were  growing  gray  because  of  the  youth's 
wildness. 

The  minister's  son  was  quiet  for  a  few 
days  through  seasickness  but  when  he  re- 
covered he  tried  to  run  the  ship.  All  the 
bad  blood  in  Sharkey  came  out  and  the 
astonished  captain  was  favored  with  lan- 
guage that  was  far  more  picturesque  than 
his  own  maritime  oaths.    Sharkey  was  to 
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find  that  on  board  ship  one  man  alone  rules 
and  that  is  the  master.  The  captain,  los- 
ing all  sympathy  for  ministers'  sons,  pro- 
ceeded to  thrash  him  into  a  state  of  obedi- 
ence and  dumbness.  And  at  Cuba  he  cast 
him  off  with  a  final  licking. 

Sharkey  was  next  heard  of  as  a  spy  for 
the  Spanish  government  until  the  Cubans 
found  it  out  and  forced  him  to  leave.  But 
ere  he  went  his  Maggie  came  to  visit  him. 
He  treated  her  so  brutally  that  people  had 
to  interfere  and  she  came  back  to  her  native 
city  disillusioned,  as  all  her  kind  will  ever 
be  when  they  pin  their  faith  to  such  as  he. 
Knowing  Spanish,  he  went  to  Spain,  and 
there  one  takes  leave  of  him  without  much 
regret.    Maggie  reformed  and  married. 

THERE  was  a  mysterious  prisoner  in 
The  Tombs  known  only  as  "Babe"  on 
a  charge  of  piracy  who  preserved  his  in- 
cognito in  a  remarkable  manner. 

The  great  Booth  visited  him  one  day  and 
wept  to  find  so  young  a  man  condemned  to 
die.  In  his  most  imperious  way  Booth  bade 
the  jailers  strike  off  his  chains  and  place 
them  upon  the  tragedian.  "It  is  more  fit- 
ting that  one  of  my  years  should  die  than 
he." 

Booth,  who  had  come  accompanied  by  an 
attendant  or  secretary,  was  in  a  mellow  con- 
dition and  filled  with  sympathy  offered  the 
condemned  man  money.  This  the  prisoner 
refused  since  he  came  of  a  class  which  does 
not  accept  gratuities.  But  he  accepted  a 
cigar  and  Booth,  who  kept  them  wrapped  in 
a  handkerchief  and  carried  in  his  high  hat, 
as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  took  out 
twenty  and  left  them  in  the  cell.  Passing 
a  cell  occupied  by  a  forlorn  negro  he  gave 
the  man  a  twenty-dollar  bill  which  the 
darkey  endeavored  to  swallow  when  he  saw 
the  keeper  noticed  it.  In  the  struggle  to 
obtain  it  the  keeper  won. 

Booth's  attendant  told  the  keepers  that 
the  great  actor  was  to  appear  that  night 
at  the  Park  Theatre  in  a  benefit  to  a  Mr. 
Simpson  and  besought  them  to  keep  him  in 
The  Tombs  until  the  beneficiary  could  be 
found.  Pretending  that  an  interesting  pris- 
oner was  in  an  empty  cell,  Booth  went  in 
and  was  locked  up  without  commitment 
papers.  He  immediately  reclined  on  the 
bed  and  slumbered.  When  Mr.  Simpson 
entered  later  he  was  in  no  way  offended 
and  said,  "Let  us  go  and  take  a  drink!" 
That  night  his  Richard  the  Third  was  a 
magnificent  performance. 

Babe  was  granted  his  liberty  and  it  was  ru- 


mored entered  the  naval  service  of  a  foreign 
government  where  he  attained  high  rank. 

Every  New  York  prisoner  of  note  has 
been  lodged  in  The  Tombs  so  that  its 
ominous  name  has  been  constantly  before 
the  public  eye  with  the  result  that  to-day 
it  is  the  most  famous  of  the  world's  prisons. 

Many  Tammany  men  have  tasted  poetic 
justice  by  being  penned  in  an  institution 
which  had  been  formerly  controlled  by  their 
organization.  Boss  Tweed  had  leisure  to 
reflect  on  political  dishonesty  within  its 
walls  and  there  Richard  Croker  was  sent 
on  the  charge  of  murdering  John  McKen- 
na.  The  accusation  was  a  fake  one  and  he 
was  released.  Another  Tammany  man, 
John  Scanlan,  later  fire  commissioner  un- 
der Mayor  Van  Wyck,  shot  Thomas  Don- 
ohue,  and  was  never  brought  to  trial. 

EDWARD  S.  STOKES,  who  shot  James 
Fisk,  Jr.,  "the  Prince  of  Erie,"  holds 
the  record  as  having  had  the  most  luxuri- 
ous time  there  of  any  prisoner.  He  had  his 
cell  redecorated  with  costly  woods.  On  the 
hard  wood  floor  rare  rugs  were  placed  and 
he  entertained  his  friends  with  rich  viands. 

Ferdinand  Gow,  the  bank  looter  who 
plunged  General  Grant  into  financial  straits 
and  wrecked  the  Marine  Bank,  was  a  no- 
table prisoner  and  later  Carlyle  Harris,  the 
medical  student  who  poisoned  his  fiancee. 

There  had  been  so  many  complaints  about 
the  insanitary  condition  of  The  Tombs  and 
its  lack  of  capacity  that  the  city  was  forced 
to  erect  another  prison  of  the  same  name 
on  its  site.  The  new  Tombs  built  in  1898-9 
is  one  of  the  finest  prisons  in  the  world. 
The  famous  "Bridge  of  Sighs"  connects  ■ 
with  the  Criminal  Courts  on  Centre  streetj 
the  thoroughfare  that  was  once  the  center] 
of  the  Collect  Pond.  From  this  building  es-j 
cape  is  well  nigh  impossible. 

Roland  Molineux  was  one  of  the  new 
building's  first  prisoners  to  cross  the  Bridgq 
of  Sighs.  Since  his  time  there  have  beeij 
others  who  occupied  public  attention  and 
helped  to  create  "the  slush  sisterhood,"  thaj 
band  of  newspaper  women  which  deals  id 
heart-throbs.  Nan  Patterson,  Harry  Thaw! 
Charles  Becker,  Dr.  Waite  were  others,  j 
The  new  prison  is  healthier  than  the  old, 
and  much  larger,  containing  three  hundred 
and  twenty  steel  cells.  Those  abuses  whicM 
flourished  in  the  older  institution  are  lesJ 
prominent.  The  cruelties  which  were  prac- 
tised in  a  less  advanced  age  have  beer 
eliminated  and  it  is  probably  as  effkientlj 
run  as  any  other  of  the  city's  institutions. 


How  One  liusi^dred  M 

Grow  Wheat  or  ID&t  Bjpe&cl  aye  H^sssi 
bugged  by  Ca»o©Ked  Measures 

By 

Georg'e  M.  You 

Member  of  Congress  from  North  Dakota 


(Representative  Young,  while  a  member 
of  the  North  Dakota  Legislature,  intro- 
duced and  secured  the  passage  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Young  Bill,  providing  for  the 
installation  of  an  experimental  flour  mill 
and  testing  plant  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Fargo,  North  Dakota.) 

16  drams  make  one  ounce. 
16  ounces,  one  pound. 

MILLIONS  upon  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  learned  this  table  at 
school  stand  for  a  "pound  loaf 
of  bread  weighing  12  ounces.  The  table 
known  as  Troy  weight  made  a  pound  con- 
sist of  12  ounces,  and  we  were  taught  that 
Troy  weight  was  used  to  weigh  gold,  silver 
and  jewels.  The  bakers  evidently  believe 
that  bread  should  be  weighed  on  the  same 
scales  as  gold.  Barnum  allowed  that  the 
American  people  liked  to  be  humbugged. 
In  the  case  of  wheat  and  bread  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  like  it,  but  that  they  are 
humbugged— and  properly— is  a  fact  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
Volumes  have  been  written  and  spoken 


to  show  how  grain  dealers  have  juggled 
with  the  grades,  raising  the  grades  on  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  bushels  from  so- 
called  low  grades  to  high  grades.  Such 
speeches  and  articles  have  been  predicated 
upon  the  idea  that  the  grades  established 
by  Minnesota  were  not  doctored,  that  they 
were  honest  and  made  in  order  to  describe 
what  were  supposed  to  be  several  distinct 
varieties  of  hard  wheats  with  different  mill- 
ing values.  Speakers  and  writers  have  ap- 
parently overlooked  the  basic  facts  which 
made  such  manipulations  of  the  middlemen 
easy,  and  overlooked  the  astounding  fact 
that  there  is  practically  no  difference  in 
the  milling  values  of  the  different  grades 
of  hard  wheat.  There  is  some  difference, 
however,  in  the  baking  values  of  the  flour 
made  therefrom,  but,  strange  to  say,  in 
favor  of  the  so-called  lower  grades. 

When  it  was  proposed  last  year  by  cer- 
tain big  bakers  of  New  York,  during  a 
flurry  of  the  wheat  market,  to  advance  the 
price  of  bread  the  people  made  a  howl  and 
some  of  the  newspapers  protested.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  57  loaves  of  16  ounces  are 
made  from  a  bushel  of  wheat,  which  at  five 


ft  Speculators  are  going  to  boost  the  price 
of  wheat.  It  is  up  to  the  bread  buyer  to  fight 
:his   and   insist  on   a   sixteen   ounce  loaf. 
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cents  per  loaf  makes  the  gross  proceeds 
$2.85  per  bushel,  to  which  should  be  added 
the  value  of  the  by-products.  If  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  make-believe  loaf 
containing  12  ounces,  the  gross  proceeds 
amount  to  $3.56,  to  which  should  be  added 
the  value  of  the  by-products,  shorts,  bran, 
and  screenings. 

It  was  not  the  protests,  however,  which 
brought  the  bakers'  combine  to  time.  The 
trick  was  pulled  off  by  some  small  and 
apparently  insignificant  bakers  who  adver- 
tised to  do  business  at  the  old  prices  and 
threatened  to  capture  the  business  of  the 
combine.  Now  that  the  wheat  is  mostly 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  the  prices 
are  advancing,  at  the  time  of  writing  this 
article,  and  there  is  considerable  prospect 
of  the  speculators  boosting  wheat  up  to  an 
excessively  high  price.  If  so,  the  con- 
sumers will  be  face  to  face  with  another 
bread  price  advance,  and  the  next  one  may 


makes  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  fix  the 
standards  of  weights  and  measures.  That 
there  is  great  need  for  standard  measures 
in  the  grain  trade  is  plain.  Take  for  exam- 
ple that  section  of  the  country  producing 
hard  wheat.  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  a  noted  chem- 
ist, has  conducted  some  experiments  with 
wheat  and  flour  of  great  interest  and  im- 
mense value.  There  is  at  the  college  a  com- 
plete milling  plant  and  every  facility  for 
making  chemical  and  baking  tests.  A  bulle- 
tin issued  last  year  contains  some  tables 
which  tell  the  story  of  crooked  measures 
of  value. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  baking 
tests  the  texture  for  Nos.  3,  4,  and  rejected 
averages  above  that  for  the  so-  called  higher 
grades,  and  that  the  flour  per  pound  from 
"rejected"  wheat  makes  more  bread,  being 
of  larger  volume  and  greater  weight;  also 
greater  gluten  content,  as  shown  by  other 


CL  Because  the  farmer  is  the  victim  of  crooked 
measures  and  false  weights  every  woman 
who  buys  bread  for  her  children  is  cheated. 


stick,  as  it  is  fair  to  presume  the  bakers 
will  be  better  organized  next  time.  The 
consumers,  if  they  are  wise,  should  not 
only  resist  any  advance  in  price  but  also 
make  a  fight  for  a  real  pound  loaf  contain- 
ing 16  ounces. 

There  is  nothing  which  will  help  a 
crooked  man  to  defraud  his  victims  more 
than  crooked  scales  or  a  crooked  measure. 
So  in  the  passing  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  from 
the  farmer  to  the  consumer,  the  greed  of 
middlemen  is  helped  by  crooked  measures 
of  value  and  false  standards  of  weight. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 


experiments.  In  the  matter  of  color  Nos. 
I  ajid  2  take  higher  percentages  than  the 
other  three  grades,  but  even  here  rejected 
comes  well  above- the  lower  limits  for  sec- 
ond patents,  which  is  placed  at  88  in  the 
commercial  laboratories. 

The  figures  in  Table  I  demonstrate  that 
the  difference  in  the  values  of  the  different! 
kinds  of  hard  wheat  is  very  slight,  and! 
could  be  described  by  two  grades.  InsteaJ 
the  Minnesota  state  authorities  have  establ 
lished  pretended  standards  showing  sis 
grades,  No.  1  hard,  No.  I  northern,  No.  i 
northern,  No.  3  northern,  No.  4  northerfll 


table  1. 


Weight  per  Bushel. 

Milling  Tests. 

Baking  Tests. 

Grade  of  Wheat. 

Before 

After 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Water 

Volume 

Clean- 

Clean- 

Loss in 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Loss  in 

Absorbed, 

of  Loaf, 

Color, 

Textu* 

ing 

ing 

Cleaning 

Flour 

Bran 

Shorts 

Milling 

Per  cent 

c.  c. 

Per  cent 

Per  cei 

No.  1  N  

N0.2N...  

No.  3  N  

No.  4  N  

57-75 
55-8 

45.65 
41.95 

61 .12 
59- 10 

55-95 
52-55 
50.85 

2.51 
3-72 
6. 14 
12.21 
13.96 

67-33 
67.02 
68.15 
63.22 
63.68 

•  16.30 
16.68 
17.62 
17.98 
18.64 

15.32 
14.69 
14. 10 
18.83 
17.34 

105 
1. 61 
.13 
.03 
•  34 

58.87 
56.31 
59.91 | 
59.22 
58.98 

2,451 
2,425 
2,514 
2,600 
2,685 

100 
96.4 
94-2 
95 

94-5 

93  ■  2S 
"3.4 
go.d 
04-7 

94.  r 

August 
19  16 
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and  rejected.  As  there  are  clearly  by  Dr. 
Ladd's  tests  not  that  many  distinct  kinds 
of  hard  wheat,  the  Minnesota  grades,  so 
called,  are  arbitrary  and  not  honest  meas- 
ures of  quality  or  value.  If  a  "grade" 
serves  any  purpose,  it  is  to  indicate  the 
value  of  wheat  for  the  making  of  flour, 
how  much  and  what  quality  of  flour  it  will 
produce.  The  Minnesota  grades  do  the  op- 
posite. They  mystify.  They  create  a  half 
dozen  grades  to  cover  imaginary  differ- 
ences, and  all  who  handle  the  wheat,  from 
the  local  buyers  through  its  devious  and 
unnecessarily  long  course  through  the  mid- 
dlemen, use  the  false  measures,  the  grades, 
to  add  to  their  profits,  part  of  the  burden 
falling  on  the  producer  and  part  on  the 
consumer.  The  excessive  profits  thus  gained 
are  for  the  most  part  made  before  the 
wheat  reaches  the  flour  millers,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  East.  The  flour  millers, 
as  a  general  rule,  both  in  the  United  States 


neapolis,  issue  of  December  9,  1914,  for 
flour,  bran,  shorts  and  screenings.  Also 
the  average  of  market  quotations  for  wheat 
for  eight  days  in  the  same  publication.  It 
is  found  that  for  each  100  pounds  of  wheat 
purchased,  according  to  such  market  prices, 
the  returns  above  the  original  cost  are  as 
follows:  No.  1  northern,  34  cents;  No.  2, 
37  cents;  No.  3,  49  cents;  No.  4,  52  cents; 
rejected,  57  cents.  This  is  shown  in  an- 
other table  prepared  by  Dr.  Ladd,  given 
below. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  the  Minne- 
sota grades  represented  real  differences  in 
the  grain  purchased,  the  profits  would  be 
the  same  upon  each  bushel  handled.  The 
arbitrary  character  of  the  grades,  as  well 
as  the  utter  foolishness  of  calling  them 
standards  of  value,  is  shown  by  the  spread 
in  the  gross  profit  of  34  cents  for  No.  1 
northern  to  57  cents  for  rejected.  In  order 
to  have  a  just  measure  of  the  value  of  the 


C  Londoners  pay  less  for  bread  in  war  time 
than  we  do  in  peace.  Why?  Dishonest 
grading   of  wheat   is  one   of  the  answers. 


and  England,  must  pay  all  the  wheat  is 
worth.  The  fiction  of  grades  does  not  sig- 
nify much  at  the  mill  door.  Indeed,  when 
the  foreign  importer  gets  it,  or  the  majority 
of  the  big  flour  mills,  the  low  grades,  so 
called,  have  vanished,  and  high  grades  have 
taken  their  places.  Thus  do  middlemen  and 
chambers  of  commerce  gamblers  play  with 
the  necessities  of  the  people. 

And  the  percentage  of  unjust  profit  added 
is  by  no  means  small.  In  fact  it  is  so  large 
as  to  make  one  wonder  why  a  plundering 
system  of  such  magnitude  could  exist  so 
long.  For  instance,  follow  the  purchase  of 
wheat  for  the  different  grades  shown  in 
Table  I  and  compute  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  wheat  as  shown  by  the  market 
quotations  of  the  Northwest  Miller  of  Min- 


wheat  the  flour  and  by-products  should  yield 
the  same  profit  for  each  grade.  Anything 
else  means  a  crooked  measure,  and  some- 
body must  pay  the  bill,  either  the  man  who 
walks  behind  the  plow  or  the  man  who  steps 
up  to  the  flour  counter,  or  both. 

In  a  general  way,  according  to  the  pres- 
ent system  of  marketing  grain,  there  are, 
in  fact,  two  measuring  sticks,  one  used  in 
buying  the  farmers'  grain,  which  doesn't 
in  any  sense  measure  the  value  or  put  an 
honest  brand  upon  it.  Then  it  is  graded 
again,  sometimes  officially  and  sometimes 
unofficially,  when  the  wheat  is  turned  over 
to  the  flour  millers,  at  which  time  the  mask 
being  off,  both  parties  to  the  deal  know 
what  it  is  really  worth.  Ordinarily,  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,  it  makes  no  differ- 


No.  1 
Northern 

No.  2 
Northern 

No.  3 
Northern 

No.  4 
Northern 

Rejected 

Cost  per  100  pounds  

Increase  per  100  pounds  

$1,950 
2.28391 

$1,905 
2 . 2722 

$1,858  * 
2.3495 

$1,789 
2.3094 

$1,746 
2.3148 

•33391 

.3672 

.4915 

.5204 

.5688 
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ence  to  the  flour  miller  what  the  wheat 
costs  him,  excepting  in  those  cases  where 
the  flour  millers  are  themselves  either 
directly  or  through  subsidiary  companies 
engaged  in  the  business  of  handling  grain, 
because  the  cost  is  passed  on  to  the  jobber, 
and  the  jobber  passes  it  on  to  the  grocer, 
who  passes  it  on  to  the  consumer.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  the  fixing 
of  standards  is  concerned  the  losses  to  the 
public  occur  chiefly  at  the  ends,  before  the 
grain  reaches  the  miller  and  after  the  flour 
is  turned  over  to  the  baker.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  fair  to  presume,  considering  the 
average  sale  price  of  wheat  and  flour,  that 
the  bakers  could  afford  to  sell  a  real  pound 
loaf  containing  16  ounces  for  five  cents. 
The  average  American  city  is  nearer  to 
the  wheat  fields  than  London,  yet  the  "war 
price"  of  bread  in  London  is  considerably 
less  than  that.  In  other  words,  London, 
with  dearer  wheat,  has  cheaper  bread.  Here 


wheat.  Some  exceptions  are  found  in  the 
hard  wheat  areas.  A  flour  mill,  say  at 
Buffalo,  desires  hard  wheat  for  mixing  be- 
cause of  its  gluten  content,  and  the  so- 
called  low  grades  contain  the  largest  per- 
centage of  gluten.  If  the  Government  shall 
hereafter  establish  standards  of  value,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  what  is  now  classified 
under  the  low  grades,  so  called,  will  be 
graded  as  No.  I,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  high  gluten  content,  but  because  their 
flour  content  and  by-products  combined,  ac- 
cording to  market  quotations,  are  more  valu- 
able than  the  wheat  of  the  so-cailed  high 
grades.  In  any  case,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  honest  standards  hard  wheats  will 
be  of  substantially  the  same  value,  pound 
for  pound,  although  the  creation  of  a 
couple  of  grades  might  be  necessary  to 
properly  indicate  the  milling  and  baking 
values.  If  measured  in  bulk,  a  bushel  of 
rejected  grade  weighs  around  49  pounds, 


C  Minnesota  elevator  men  are  magicians.  They 
tell  farmers  wheat  is  low  grade  and  then  sell 
the  same  for  high  grade.    Simple  and  profitable. 


is  a  despatch  from  London  under  date  of 
April  13,  1915,  when  wheat  had  reached  the 
highest  price  for  many  years  which  says: 
"It  has  been  decided  by  the  master 
bakers,  on  account  of  the  war,  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  bread,  beginning  next 
Monday,  to  17  cents  per  quartern  loaf." 
A  quartern  loaf  is  four  pounds  of  16 
ounces  each,  which  means  that  a  full 
pound  loaf  containing  16  ounces  is  sold 
in  war  times  in  London  at  4^4  cents. 
During  the  flurry  of  high  wheat  prices  last 
year  some  of  the  papers  that  protested 
against  the  proposed  increase  in  price  for 
a  make-believe  pound  loaf  containing  only 
12  ounces  seemed  to  leave  out  of  the  com- 
putation the  by-products,  though  of  ad- 
mitted value.  In  the  issue  of  the  North- 
western Miller  above  referred  to  flour  is 
quoted  at  $2.88  per  100  pounds,  and  the  by- 
products were  quoted  as  follows,  per  100 
pounds:  Bran,  $1.00;  shorts,  $1.25;  screen- 
ings, 60  cents.  i 

Hard  wheat  is  seldom  made  into  flour 
without  being  mixed  with  winter  or  soft 


whereas  No.  I  northern  weighs  57  pounds 
to  the  bushel  in  bulk.  But  the  farmer  who 
sells  it  must  give  60  pounds  of  either  to 
make  a  bushel.  In  other  words,  it  is  sold  by 
the  pound.  The  farmer  drives  up  to  the  local 
elevator  with  a  load  of  wheat.  The  local 
buyer  comes  out  with  a  bucket,  weighs  a 
sample  and  says,  "Docked  two  pounds  for 
screenings,"  for  which  the  farmer  gets 
nothing,  though  they  have  a  commercial 
value,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  pays  the  freight  on  them  to  the  terminal. 
"Forty-seven  pounds,"  says  the  buyer ;  "this 
wheat's  grade's  rejected."  He  then  settles 
for  the  wheat,  taking  60  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  but  pays  according  to  the  quotations 
for  wheat  of  rejected  grade. 

Those  interested  in  following  this  study 
further  are  referred  to  Special  Bulletin, 
Volume  3,  No.  14,  Food  Department  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo, 
prepared  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd  and  A.  K.  John- 
son. Also  to  bulletins  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  No. 
30  of  the  year  1904  and  No.  31  for  1905. 
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It  has  not  been  attempted  in  this  article 
to  ctfVer  the  abuses  of  the  market  raiders, 
speculators,  gamblers,  and  the  line  eleva- 
tors, storage  men,  and  certain  terminal 
flour  millers  who  play  in  along  with  them. 
That  is  a  whole  story  by  itself. 

1.  At  both  ends  of  the  bread  line  the 
measures  and  scales  are  faulty  and  incor- 
rect, resulting  in  false  measures  at  one  end 
and  short  weights  at  the  other. 

2.  Wheat  of  rejected  grade  will  make 
just  as  good  flour  as  No.  1  northern,  and 
more  nutritious  bread  because  of  the  high 
gluten  content.  This  is  very  important  to 
poor  families.  Bread  made  from  full  gluten 
flour  is  the  best  known  substitute  for  meat. 

3.  The  flour  from  rejected  wheat  makes 
a  loaf  of  the  largest  volume  and  takes  the 
highest  rating  in  point  of  texture. 

4.  While  it  is  true  that  the  high  grades 
of  wheat,  so  called,  will  produce  a  higher 
percentage  of  flour  per  bushel,  it  is  also 


tion  as  the  Standard  Oil  could  not  exist 
if  it  used  crooked  measures.  The  grain 
raisers,  the  consumers,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  the  flour  millers  (excepting  some  of 
those  who  engage  in  the  grain  trade  as  a 
separate  or  auxiliary  business)  are  inter- 
ested in  having  honest  standards  of  value 
and  correct  weights. 

6.  The  price  of  wheat  invariably  rules 
higher  in  England  than  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  the  war  price  of  bread  in 
London  is  cheaper  than  the  normal  price 
of  bread  in  New  York  and  other  American 
cities. 

7.  It  would  seem  that  the  middle  has  been 
"playing"  the  ends  long  enough.  Why  not 
play  the  ends  against  the  middle?  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  successful  cooperation. 
In  the  past  some  people  from  certain  wheat 
areas  have  been  trying  to  secure  remedial 
legislation.  They  have  failed.  But  they 
can  win  with  the  help  of  the  bread  eaters. 


C  Bread  eaters,  by  intelligent  cooperation,  can 
lower  the  cost  and  raise  the  quality  of  the  fam- 
ily loaf.    It's  no  use  waiting  for  Congress  to  act. 


true  that  the  flour  and  by-products  from1 
one  bushel  of  the  low  grades  are  more 
valuable  than  the  flour  and  by-products 
from  the  same  quantity  of  the  high 
grades. 

5.  A  crooked  yard-stick  is  a  weapon  of 
oppression.    Even  so  strong  an  organiza- 


How  long  will  a  patient  and  long-suffering 
people  wait  for  Congress  to  pass  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  grading  of  grain,  the  estab- 
lishment of  definite  standards  of  value,  and 
standard  weights  for  the  sale  of  bread? 
It  need  not  be  long  with  intelligent  co- 
operation. 


A  Plea  for  Humor 

AMONG  the  nice  old-fashioned  virtues  which  ought  to  be  revived  at  this  time  is 
the  so-called  American  sense  of  humor.    It  seems  to  have  got  lost  in  the  melee 
of  parading  and  shouting  about  defense,  honor,  Americanism,  diluted  or  un- 
diluted, and  the  other  leading  issues  of  the  day. 

Americans  are  supposed  to  be  quick  to  see  jokes,  but  they  are  the  slowest  people 
on  earth  to  see  a  joke  on  themselves.  Or,  if  they  do  see  it,  they  are  too  apt  to 
enjoy  it  and  laugh  at  the  cleverness  of  the  man  who  plays  it. 

These  are  times  when  it  is  well  for  every  energetic  man  to  think  for  himself  and 
to  accept  no  man's  word  for  anything  which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Because  we 
have  to  a  large  extent  put  our  sense  of  humor  up  in  mothballs  for  the  summer,  we 
are  failing,  for  example,  to  note  the  absurdities  of  the  presidential  campaign — the 
absolute  ridiculousnesses  of  it.  The  noble  seriousness  of  the  stump  orator  we  fail 
to  laugh  at:  instead  we  take  it  home  to  our  wives  and  infants  and  repeat  it  with 
serious  shakings  of  the  head  over  the  supper  table.  We  fall  for  everything  they 
tell  us,  and  our  fall  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  disappearance  of  our  sense  of  humor. 


Billy  Evans 


PICK  out  the  weak  spots  in  the  oppo- 
sition's defense  and  work  it  to  the 
limit.  Learn  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  your  rival's  attack  and  make 
use  of  this  knowledge  at  every  opportu- 
nity. Conceal  to  the  very  best  of  your 
ability  your  own  flaws.  Such  is  a  part  of 
the  program  followed  out  by  most  every 
successful  baseball  leader.  It  is  a  system 
that  requires  use  of  the  brain  and  the  natu- 
ral ability  to  execute  its  dictates. 

For  several  years  Claude  Rossman  played 
first  base  for  the  Detroit  Club  of  the  Amer- 
ican League  and  played  it  well.  Rossman 
could  field  far  better  than  the  average 
guardian  of  the  first  sack.  He  was  a  great 
big  rangy  fellow,  which  made  him  an  ideal 
target  at  which  the  infielders  could  hurl 
the  ball.  And  how  Rossman  could  hit  that 
ball !  His  batting  alone  was  almost  good 
enough  to  retain  his  place  in  the  big  league. 
Pitchers  feared  Rossman  almost  as  much 
as  they  did  Cobb  or  Crawford,  a  great 
many  of  them  even  more.  He  had  plenty 
of  life,  and  throughout  the  game  kept  up 
a  continual  chatter,  regardless  of  the  score. 

However,  there  was  one  thing  he 
couldn't  do.  Rossman's  efforts  in  that  par- 
ticular line  would  have  shamed  a  bush 
leaguer.  Since  the  opposition  was  not 
wise  to  this  one  weakness,  Rossman  con- 
tinued to  prosper  as  a  guardian  of  the  in- 
itial sack.  He  was  rated  as  an  exceedingly 
valuable  man. 

In  the  two  World's  Series  in  which  he 
took  part,  those  of  1907  and  1909  with  the 
Chicago  Cubs,  Rossman  acquitted  himself 
with  great  credit.  In  the  1907  clash  he 
secured  eight  hits  in  twenty  times  at  bat, 
an  average  of  .400  for  the  series.   The  only 


other  member  of  either  team  to  get  that 
many  hits  was  Steinfeldt  of  the  Cubs.  The 
one  player  who  had  not  been  given  much 
consideration  in  the  pre-series  dope  led 
the  Tigers  at  the  bat  by  a  good  margin. 
In  the  series  of  1908,  while  he  did  not 
shine  as  brilliantly  as  during  the  preceding 
year,  his  work  was  on  a  par  with  that 
shown  by  any  other  member  of  the  De- 
troit Club. 

TRA  THOMAS  was  a  member  of  the 
A  Tigers  in  1908.  He  caught  the  only 
game  the  Detroit  Club  ever  won  from  the 
Cubs  in  a  World's  Series.  In  the  third 
game  of  the  1908  event,  receiving  the  pitch- 
ing of  Mullin,  Thomas  had  a  big  day  with 
one  hit,  nine  put-outs,  and  two  assists.  For 
some  reason  Thomas  and  the  Detroit  man- 
agement did  not  jibe.  The  result  was  that 
before  the  opening  of  the  next  season  the 
big  catcher  was  secured  by  Connie  Mack. 
The  transfer  of  Thomas  from  the  Detroit 
Club  to  the  Philadelphia  team  of  the  Amer- 
ican League  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
for  Claude  Rossman  as  a  big  leaguer. 

For  years  it  has  been  customary  for 
Connie  Mack  to  hold  daily  meetings  with 
his  players.  At  such  conferences  the  mis- 
takes of  the  game  of  the  day  previous  are 
discussed,  also  plans  are  made  for  the  ap- 
proaching contest.  In  this  way  Mack  has 
an  opportunity  to  correct  any  faults  that 
crop  out,  and  incidentally  has  a  chance  to 
wise  up  his  players  to  things  they  must 
watch  for  in  the  coming  games.  At  such 
meetings  every  one  has  an  equal  right  to 
discuss  affairs  of  the  diamond.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Manager  Mack  requests  every 
player  to  voice  his  opinion  on  the  play  or 
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plays  under  discussion,  and  urges  they  of- 
fer any  suggestion  they  may  have  in  mind 
that  might  help  the  team.  Often  one  of 
the  youngest  members  of  the  squad  will 
cut  loose  from  some  knowledge  that  proves 
of  great  aid  to  the  team  as  a  whole. 

The  one  failing  Claude  Rossman  had  as 
a  big  leaguer  was  absolute  inability  to 
throw  accurately  in  a  pinch.  The  strange 
part  of  Rossman's  fault  was  the  fact  that 
he  had  a  very  good  arm.  Had  he  been 
handicapped  by  a  weak  throwing  arm,  some 
excuse  might  have  been  made  for  his  fail- 
ure to  throw  accurately  in  a  pinch.  "In 
practice,  Rossman  could  speed  the  ball 
across  the  diamond  with  terrific  force,  and 
right  to  the  spot,  but  in  a  game  every- 
thing was  different.  The  members  of  the 
Detroit  club  were  wise  to  this  fact,  and 
guarded  the  secret  very  carefully,  other- 
wise they  might  not  have  won  the  Ameri- 
can- League  pennant  in  1907  and  1908.  It 
so  happened  that  none  of  the  regulars  were 
released  during  that  period,  so  that  the 
fault  of  this  big  fellow  never  leaked  out. 
Keeping  the  matter  a  secret  meant  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  to  each  player,  and  where 
money  is  concerned,  secrecy  is  generally 
possible. 

TT  was  at  one  of  these  morning  meetings 
of  the  Athletics  that  Ira  Thomas,  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  Tigers,  told  the 
Mackmen  of  Rossman's  inability  to  throw 
in  a  pinch.  Being  great  rivals  of  the  De- 
troit Club,  the  knowledge  imparted  by 
Thomas  was  .kept  a  secret.  It  was  to  be 
given  a  thorough  tryout  the  first  time  the 
two  clubs  met.  I  happened  to  be  umpiring 
that  particular  game,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  Rossman's  plight.  On  three  differ- 
ent occasions,  with  Athletic  runners  on 
first  and  third,  the  runner  on  first  purposely 
permitted  himself  to  be  caught  napping  and 
dashed  for  second.  At  the  opportune  mo- 
ment, such  a  time  being  when  Rossman 
had  the  ball,  the  runner  on  third  would  dash 
for  the  plate.  Three  times  the  ruse  was 
tried  and  each  time  it  was  a  big  success. 
On  one  occasion  Rossman  hurled  the  ball 
into  the  grandstand,  fifteen  feet  over  the 
catcher's  head. 

Having  successfully  pulled  off  the  trick 
at  the  expense  of  Rossman,  the  news  of 
his  weakness  soon  became  league  gossip.  It 
was  not  long  until  every  club  in  the  Ameri- 
can League  was  constantly  putting  it  up  to 
Rossman.  The  big  fellow  often  fooled 
them  with  a  throw  that  was  good  enough 
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to  get  the  runner,  but  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases  he  failed,  and  would  cut  loose  a 
weird  heave  that  very  often  proved  to  be 
the  deciding  factor  in  the  game.  Knowl- 
edge that  his  weakness  was  known  to  the 
league  had  a  bad  effect  on  his  general  play, 
his  fielding  and  batting  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. It  was  evident  to  Manager  Jen- 
nings that  if  he  was  to  win  another  pen- 
nant, he  must  get  a  new  first  baseman  in 
place  of  Rossman,  the  player  who  had  been 
so  valuable  to  him  in  winning  pennants  the 
two  preceding  years.  Rossman  was  traded 
to  St.  Louis  for  Tom  Jones.  Jones  fitted 
in  nicely  with  the  Tigers  and  had  a  good 
year.  When  Rossman  joined  St.  Louis  he 
absolutely  refused  to  play  first  base — the 
position  at  which  he  had  gained  consider- 
able fame  as  a  big  leaguer.  He  asked  a 
chance  in  the  outfield.  He  played  one  game. 
Manager  McAleer,  then  in  charge  of  the 
St.  Louis  Club,  insisted  that  Rossman  play 
first  base  or  no  place,  which  resulted  in 
Rossman  quitting  for  the  season.  He  never 
again  played  in  the  majors.  Once  his  weak- 
ness became  common  property  his  value  as 
a  big  leaguer  ended. 

f\PPOSING  teams  often  beat  crack 
pitchers  other  than  by  hitting  their  de- 
livery. Many  victories  are  decided  on  the 
bases.  You  often  hear  the  remark,  "that 
fellow  is  a  great  pitcher,  as  long  as  he  keeps 
the  opposition  off  of  the  bases."  No  pitcher 
is  so  great  that  he  can  always  keep  the  bases 
empty,  hence  the  pitcher  who  is  in  trouble 
with  runners  on  is  a  rather  uncertain 
proposition.  Inability  to  hold  runners  close 
to  the  bases,  making  it  practically  impos- 
sible for  the  catcher  to  keep  the  runners 
from  stealing,  no  matter  how  strong  an 
arm  he  happens  to  have,  drives  more  pitch- 
ers out  of  the  major  leagues,  than  any  one 
other  fault.  There  are  a  great  many  pitch- 
ers who  forget  all  they  know  about  pitch- 
ing with  runners  on  the  bases.  The  run- 
ner, or  runners,  so  bother  them,  that  their 
pitching  is  greatly  affected.  In  order  to 
try  to  keep  the  runner  from  getting  a  big 
lead,  a  lot  of  pitchers  shorten  their  deliv- 
ery, or  wind-up,  and  in  so  doing  they  often 
lose  much  of  their  speed  and  curves.  This 
usually  results  in  the  opposition  enjoying 
a  batting  rally.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pitcher  works  naturally,  his  long  wind-up 
enables  the  runner  to  get  such  a  big  lead 
that  when  a  fellow  gets  on  he  practically 
runs  wild.  Every  major  league  manager 
devotes  all  kinds  of  time  in  trying  to  per- 
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feet  pitchers  who  show  the  least  promise 
in  the  art  of  watching  the  base  runner. 

Managers  watch  closely  the  way  pitch- 
ers act  with  men  on  the  bases.  If  a  rival 
pitcher  shows  he  is  unable  to  hold  runners 
on,  and  that  he  loses  much  of  his  stuff  when 
he  curtails  his  pitching  motions,  ways  and 
means  are  at  once  adopted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  weakness,  which  has  be- 
come apparent.  I  know  any  number  of 
pitchers  who  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
big  league,  not  because  they  didn't  have  as 
much  speed,  or  as  good  a  curve  as  many 
twirlers  regarded  as  stars,  but  simply  be- 
cause when  runners  got  on  they  invariably 
went  to  pieces. 

TN  this  respect  I  recall  the  career  of 
•*■  Harry  Krause,  who  was  the  American 
League  sensation  of  1909.  Mack  picked 
Krause  up  in  California.  His  experience 
had  been  limited  to  service  in  the  outlaw 
California  League.  In  the  spring  of  1908 
Krause  reported  and  was  looked  over  care- 
fully by  the  tall  leader.  He  decided  that 
while  Krause  showed  promise  he  lacked 
experience.  Manager  Mack  sent  him  to  the 
Harrisburg  team  of  the  Tri  State  League, 
where  he  had  a  mighty  big  season,  winning 
seventeen  out  of  twenty-one  games,  lead- 
ing the  league.  Krause  made  his  debut  on 
May  8,  1909,  against  Washington,  and  beat 
the  Senators  1  to  0,  allowing  only  three 
hits.  That  victory  started  him  on  a  win- 
ning streak  that  extended  from  May  8th  to 
July  nth,  when  he  won  his  tenth  straight 
game,  Detroit  being  his  victim.  In  his 
eleventh  start  he  was  beaten  by  St.  Louis, 
but  only  after  a  bitter  eleven  inning  strug- 
gle. The  remarkable  thing  about  Krause's 
run  of  ten  straight  was  the  fact  that  in 
six  of  the  games  he  recorded  shutouts, 
while  in  the  other  four  no  team  made  more 
than  one  run  off  of  his  delivery.  In  those 
ten  wins  he  scored  three  victories  over  the 
pennant  winning  Detroit  Tigers. 

Now  the  average  base  runner  will  tell 
you  that  he  usually  fears  a  southpaw  more 
than  a  right  hander  after  he  gets  on  the 
bases.  It  is  easy  to  understand  this,  for 
the  southpaw  has  a  decided  advantage  in 
watching  the  base  runner,  because  he  has 
the  play  in  front  of  him  with  a  runner  on 
first  base.  As  a  rule  most  left  handers 
have  a  sort  of  a  half-balk  motion  that  com- 
pletely ^upsets  the  base  runner.  Until  a 
southpaw  shows  he  has  no  such  motion,  he 
always  gets  credit  for  having  it.  Lack  of 
a  good  motion  to  first,  in  fact  to  any  of 


the  bases,  was  Krause's  chief  fault.  This 
fault  was  not  known  to  the  American 
League  teams,  but  Manager  Mack  was  well 
aware  of  it.  In  trying  to  perfect  Krause 
in  this  department  of  the  game,  Mack  al- 
most lost  his  star  outfielder,  Amos  Strunk. 
In  his  run  of  ten  straight  games,  Krause 
was  mar.velously  effective.  In  no  game  was 
he  found  for  more  than  six  hits,  the  aver- 
age per  game  being  a  trifle  less  than  five. 
Thus,  in  those  ten  games  mighty  few  men 
got  on  the  bases,  for  the  strongest  point 
in  Krause's  repertoire  was  his  wonderful 
control.  The  games  were  close,  few  men 
were  getting  on,  and  as  a  result  Krause 
was  not  having  much  trouble  with  the  run- 
ners, simply  because  they  were  not  taking 
many  chances. 

X/TANAGER  MACK  was  well  aware  that 
*  no  matter  how  great  a  pitcher  Krause 
really  was,  there  was  coming  a  time  when 
the  opposition  would  hit  him  hard.  With 
runners  on,  taking  chances,  he  knew  that 
sooner  or  later  Krause's  weakness  would 
make  itself  apparent.  In  order  to  perfect 
Krause  in  his  one  glaring  fault,  Mack  had 
him  working  every  morning  in  an  effort 
to  overcome  it.  Runners  would  be  placed 
on  first  and  second.  They  would  take  long 
leads.  It  became  Krause's  duty  to  drive 
them  back  with  the  hope  of  catching  them 
napping.  The  regular  catcher  was  doing 
the  receiving,  also  a  batter  at  the  plate. 
In*  fact,  Mack  had  the  stage  set  just  as  it 
is  in  a  regular  game.  Fast  men  were  used 
on  the  bases,  because  Mack  realized  it 
would  be  the  fast  men  who  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  Krause's  fault  when  they  be- 
came wise  to  it.  Amos  Strunk,  then  a 
most  promising  youngster,  was  perhaps  the 
fastest  man  on  the  club.  He  was  used  a 
great  deal  in  practice  by  Mack  with  Krause. 
In  sliding  into  a  base  one  morning  Strunk 
suffered  an  injury  to  his  left  knee,  that  for 
a  time  threatened  to  end  his  baseball  career. 

Mack  had  the  situation  sized  up  about 
right,  for  when  the  clubs  started  to  solve 
Krause's  delivery,  he  had  all  kinds  of 
trouble  winning.  I  remember  one  game 
when  the  Detroit  club  all  but  stole  the  ball 
park  at  Philadelphia.  When  Detroit  run- 
ners got  on  the  bases  they  just  started  to 
run.  Paddy  Livingstone,  who  was  catch- 
ing Krause  that  afternoon,  was  severely 
criticised  for  his  failure  to  stop  the  Tigers, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Krause  was 
letting  them  get  such  a  big  lead  that  Living- 
stone wouldn't  have  been  able  to  throw  them 
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out  had  his  arm  had  the  speed  of  a  thir- 
teen-inch  gun.  Try  as  he  might,  Krause 
could  not  overcome  this  fault,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Mack  sent  him  to  the  minors. 
He  had  a  good  season,  and  was  given  a 
chance  with  Cleveland,  but  failed  to  de- 
liver. It  would  hardly  seem  possible  that  a 
pitcher,  who  could  win  his  first  ten  games 
in  the  majors,  allowing  only  four  runs  and 
forty-nine  hits,  should  drop  out  of  sight 
in  a  few  years,  yet  that  is  just  what  hap- 
pened to  Krause.  He  had  a  weakness  that 
he  couldn't  overcome.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
other  clubs  got  wise  to  it  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end  for  Krause  as  a  big  leaguer.  He 
was  practically  run  out  of  the  majors,  not 
batted  out  of  the  league,  as  happens  to  a 
great  many  pitchers. 

'T'HERE  are  in  every  league  catchers  who 
hate  to  look  at  the  summary  and  see 
many  stolen  bases  charged  against  them. 
Strangely  enough,  there  are  few  hard-hit- 
ting catchers.  A  good  hitter  takes  delight 
in  getting  his  base  hits.  A  good  base  run- 
ner is  pleased  when  he  successfully  steals  a 
base.  Now  a  crack  backstop  must  have  his 
pet  hobby.  A  star  catcher  must  have  a  good 
arm,  and  most  catchers  take  great  delight 
in  throwing  out  base  runners  who  try  to 
steal,  and  catching  napping  runners  who 
try  to  get  a  commanding  lead  to  make  the 
steal  possible.  Get  away  with  a  couple 
of  steals  on  certain  catchers  and  you  at 
once  begin  to  spoil  their  usefulness.  In- 
ability to  throw  out  the  runners  worries 
them,  they  begin  crabbing  at  the  pitcher, 
very  often  putting  him  in  the  air,  and  in 
general  they  permit  their  judgment  to  be 
affected,  because  all  they  can  think  of  is 
the  way  the  opposing  team  is  running  wild 
on  the  bases.  Such  a  condition  very  often 
causes  the  catcher  to  get  the  pitcher  in 
many  a  hole. 

The  waste  ball  is  a  favorite  weapon  of 
the  catcher  in  his  effort  to  thwart  the 
base  runner.  When  he  believes  the  runner 
is  going  to  steal,  or  the  hit  and  run  is  to 
be  tried,  he  calls  for  the  waste  ball.  If 
such  a  ball  is  properly  delivered  by  the 
pitcher,  it  will  be  so  far  from  the  plate  that 
the  batter  will  be  unable  to  hit  it,  or  to 
even  hinder  the  catcher,  if  he  purposely 
strikes  at  it.  It  should  come  to  the  catcher 
at  the  proper  height  that  will  enable  him 
to  make  a  quick  throw  to  second.  The 
waste  ball  is  a  great  thing  when  used  in 
moderation,  for  often  it  enables  the  catcher 
to  make  the  opposition  look  foolish,  if  he  is 


guessing  them  right.  If,  however,  the  op- 
position is  outguessing  the  catcher,  then 
the  waste  ball  becomes  a  very  dangerous 
means  of  stopping  them  on  the  bases. 

T  KNOW  a  certain  manager  who  when 
opposing  a  club  with  a  certain  player 
catching  always  insists  that  his  players  try 
to  steal  right  off  the  reel.  If  his  players 
were  lucky  enough  to  get  away  with  a 
couple  of  steals  in  the  first  few  innings,  he 
then  shifted  his  style  of  play,  for  he  knew 
the  catcher  would  make  the  going  easy 
from  that  time  on.  So  greatly  did  this 
catcher  regard  his  throwing  ability,  that  he 
would  often  waste  three  balls  in  the  hope 
that  the  runner  would  go.  After  getting 
away  with  a  couple  of  steals,  the  catcher 
would  be  worried  and  ever  on  the  alert. 
The  other  team  would  then  constantly  make 
false  starts,  and  keep  the  catcher  guessing. 
I  have  seen  the  catcher  in  question  waste 
three  balls  time  after  time.  When  the  bat- 
ter gets  three  balls  on  the  pitcher  he  has 
the  twirler  slightly  up  against  it.  To  use 
the  parlance  of  baseball,  he  is  in  the  hole. 
It  is  necessary  for  him  to  get  the  next 
one  over  or  the  batter  walks,  and  the  thing 
accomplished  is  more  effective  than  the 
steal.  If  the  batter  happens  to  have  a 
couple  of  strikes  on  him  prior  to  getting 
the  three  balls  he  has  another  advantage. 
In  one  case  he  can  wait  the  pitcher  out, 
hoping  to  get  a  base  on  balls,  in  the  other 
case  with  the  count  three  and  two,  he  can 
in  a  great  many  cases  make  up  his  mind 
that  the  next  ball  is  liable  to  be  right  over, 
and  the  thing  to  do  is  to  take  a  crack  at 
it.  Naturally,  the  runner  is  going  to  get 
away  to  a  flying  start  under  such  condi- 
tions, and  all  kinds  of  things  are  liable  to 
happen.  In  a  good  many  cases  the  pitcher 
is  credited  with  a  defeat,  when,  if  possible, 
it  would  be  more  proper  to  charge  the  re- 
verse to  the  catcher.  The  opposition  has 
played  the  catcher's  weakness,  and  thereby 
lessened  the  effectiveness  of  the  pitcher. 

It  is  really  remarkable  the  study  the  bat- 
tery men  make  of  the  batters.  No  doubt 
every  fan  can  recall  some  player  who 
jumped  into  the  majors  and  for  a  short  time 
literally  set  the  league  on  fire.  Then  all 
of  a  sudden  the  player  began  to  slump,  and 
one  day  you  are  surprised  that  the  young- 
ster, whom  you  regarded  as  a  coming  star, 
had  been  sent  back  to  the  minors.  A  great 
many  batters  have  a  certain  weakness  at 
the  plate.  There  are  some  fellows  who  look 
foolish  on  the  curve,  yet  murder  the  fast 
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ball,  while  others  are  helpless  before  the 
fast  one,  yet  hit  the  curve  hard.  In  other 
cases,  there  are  players  who  are  fairly  suc- 
cessful against  the  curve  and  fast  one,  yet 
look  foolish  when  the  pitcher  slips  up  a 
slow  one.  Often  youngsters  get  away  to 
flying  starts,  simply  because  the  big  league 
pitchers  and  catchers  have  no  idea  just 
what  they  can  or  cannot  hit.  In  other 
words,  they  have  no  idea  as  to  their  weak- 
ness at  the  plate. 

TN  this  connection,  I  recall  two  games 

*  which  the  late  "Red"  Donahue  pitched. 
Donahue  in  his  day  was  considered  one  of 
the  game's  greatest  pitchers.  He  was  at 
that  time  a  member  of  the  Detroit  Club  of 
the  American  League.  Never  during  his 
career  did  Donahue  boast  of  a  great  amount 
of  stuff.  He  had  no  dazzling  speed  or  fast 
breaking  curve,  but  he  had  a  head  chock 
full  of  gray  matter,  and  he  made  it  a  point 
to  use  his  brain  on  every  batter  who  faced 
him.  Donahue  had  a  set  of  round-house 
curves  that  floated  leisurely  up  to  the  plate. 
He  had  a  medium  speed  ball,  and  a  trifle 
slower  and  another  slower  yet.  His  slow 
one  seemed  to  fairly  hesitate  on  its  way 
up.  I  was  working  a  series  of  games  %t 
Detroit,  the  team  that  was  leading  the 
league  playing  the  first  series  against  the 
Tigers.  Donahue  worked  one  of  the  games, 
and  gave  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  pitch- 
ing. It  seemed  as  if  any  one  should  have 
been  able  to  hit  his  offerings,  yet  he  made 
the  team  that  was  leading  the  league,  a 
club  regarded  as  a  hard  hitting  aggregation, 
look  foolish.  He  was  pitching  with  his 
head  more  than  his  arm.  The  club  was  a 
veteran  team  and  Donahue  was  familiar 
with  every  player  in  the  line-up.  A  certain 
player  who  disliked  a  ball  on  the  inside 
was  served  such  a  style  ball  throughout 
the  game.  The  fellow  who  did  not  enthuse 
over  a  curve  on  the  outside  got  more  than 
his  fill  of  the  curve.  The  fellow  who  pre- 
ferred a  fast  ball  was  made  dizzy  watching 
Donahue's  slowest  offering  float  lazily  up 
to  the  plate.  The  players  swung  and  lunged 
at  everything  that  Donahue  pitched.  Not 
a  real  hard  drive  was  made  during  the 
game.  The  hits  that  were  made  were  slow 
infield  rollers,  or  drooping  fly  balls,  just 
outside  of  the  reach  of  the  infielders  or 
outfielders.  Donahue  scored  an  easy  shut- 
out. 

HPHE  next  club  to  invade  Detroit  was  the 

*  Athletics.    Near  the  close  of  the  year, 


seeing  he  had  no  chance  to  finish  even  in 

the  first  division,  Mack  decided  to  do  a  lot 
of  experimenting.  The  club  that  he  put  into 
the  field  in  the  Detroit  series  in  no  way  re- 
sembled the  club  that  had  started  the  season 
for  the  Mackmen.  It  was  composed  almost 
entirely  of  youngsters.  Realizing  his  club 
was  out  of  the  running,  he  decided  to  give 
his  young  players  a  thorough  tryout,  so  that 
he  would  be  able  to  get  a  good  line  on 
his  prospects  for  the  following  year. 
Against  the  veteran  Philadelphia  club,  Don- 
ahue had  always  been  a  very  effective 
pitcher.  The  club  liked  speed,  and  Dona- 
hue gave  them  very  little  of  it,  incidentally 
he  made  it  a  point  to  keep  the  ball  just 
where  the  various  batters  didn't  care  for  it. 
In  this  way  he  invariably  was  very  effective 
against  the  hard  hitting  Athletics.  He  suc- 
ceeded not  through  his  natural  ability,  but 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  how  to  pitch. 

The  Philadelphia  club  that  Donahue 
faced  on  the  final  trip  was  a  team  of 
strangers.  He  knew  positively  nothing 
about  their  weakness  at  the  bat.  He  was 
unable  to  use  his  brain  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. He  was  compelled  to  depend  almost 
entirely  on  natural  ability  to  carry  him 
through.  It  was  customary  for  Donahue 
to  do  a  lot  of  kidding  with  the  veteran  bat- 
ters. He  would  tell  them  he  was  going  to 
pitch  a  slow  one,  would  actually  pitch  it, 
and  then  kid  the  batter  on  his  inability  to 
hit,  if  said  batter  proved  to  be  an  easy  out. 
Donahue  tried  this  stunt  on  the  youngsters 
for  a  time,  but  the  recruits  responded  with 
base  hits.  I  don't  believe  that  during  his 
entire  career  had  Donahue  ever  been  sub- 
jected to  as  severe  a  batting  slaughter  as 
Mack's  kids  indulged  in  at  his  expense.  In 
this  connection  I  will  always  recall  a  re- 
mark that  Donahue  made  that  evening,  in 
which  the  Tigers  had  been  badly  beaten: 

"That  is  the  last  time  I  will  ever  pitch 
against  strangers."  Always  in  the  future 
when  the  Tigers  faced  some  young  team, 
Donahue  always  gratefully  declined  any  and 
all  invitations  to  pitch.  He  desired  to  work 
only  against  players  he  knew,  figuring  he 
then  had  a  chance. 

T7VERY  now  and  then  teams  may  know 
the  way  to  make  it  hard  for  the  opposi- 
tion, yet  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
knowledge  they  possess.  There  is  no  style 
of  pitching  harder  to  solve  than  the  spitball, 
provided  it  is  properly  pitched.  Batters  and 
pitchers  will  tell  you  that  a  spitball  broken 
high,  is  not  nearly  so  effective  as  one  that 
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Dreaks  at  the  knee.  Control  then  is  one 
)f  the  greatest  assets  of  the  pitcher  who 
iepends  upon  the  use  of  the  spitter. 
Strangely  enough  that  style  of  delivery  is 
aerhaps  hardest  of  all  to  gain  control  over, 
Drobably  because  it  is  an  unnatural  deliv- 
ery. Since  the  use  of  the  spitball,  a  great 
many  pitchers  have  boasted  of  a  deceptive 
break,  but  it  was  of  use  to  few  of  them, 
because  they  couldn't  control  it.  In  his 
day,  Ed  Walsh  was  one  of  the  greatest 
pitchers  who  ever  made  a  specialty  of  the 
spitter.  Walsh  depended  entirely  on  the 
fast  ball  and  the  spitter,  using  the  moist 
delivery  perhaps  four-fifths  of  the  time. 
During  the  game  he  made  the  motion  of 
placing  saliva  on  every  ball,  but  every  now 
and  then  the  move  would  be  feigned,  and 
Walsh  would  slip  up  the  fast  one,  with 
a  hope  of  crossing  the  batter,  who  was  al- 
ways expecting  the  spitter. 

Walsh's  great  success  was  his  control. 
It  was  remarkable  the  way  he  could  make 
the  ball  behave.    I  have  often  heard  pitch- 
ers say  they  had  no  definite  idea  what  the 
ball  would  do  when  they  threw  a  spitball. 
Walsh  never  seemed  to  labor  under  such 
a  handicap.   His  control  was  uncanny.  He 
could  break  the  spitball  at  the  knee  or 
lower,  seemingly  at  will.    Walsh  knew  the 
knee  was  the  effective  spot,  and  he  broke 
mighty  few  spitters  high.    To  the  batsman, 
•  great  many,  in  fact,  nearly  all  of  Walsh's 
•itches  looked  to  be  good  strikes,  as  they 
ieared  the  plate.    A  great  many  of  them 
iid  conform  to  the  strike  regulations,  but 
hany  others  broke  too  low  to  be  so  classed. 
Every  team  in  the  American  League  knew 
that  the  one  best  way  to  have  a  chance  to 
•  beat  Walsh  was  to  wait  him  out.  Such 
would  be  the  intent  of  every  club  when 
{they  would  be  opposed  to  Walsh,  but  mighty 
few  clubs  ever  carried  out  the  determina- 
tion to  force  Walsh  to  get  them  up  by 
waiting  them  out.    The  batsman  instead  of 
looking  over  the  low  ones  would  keep 
swinging  at  them  mostly  in  vain.   When  he 
|  did  connect,  the  batsman  usually  popped 
the  ball,  so  that  his  effort  in  a  great  many 
cases  resulted  in  an  easy  roller  to  the 
I  pitcher. 

|  TPHE  Cleveland  Club  of  the  American 
jg^  League  was  the  only  club  which  forced 
Walsh  to  go  to  the  limit.  I  believe  the  big 
fellow  will  admit  that  the  Cleveland  team 
always  proved  more  troublesome  to  him 
than  others,  simply  because  the  players 
lidn't  swing  wildly  at  everything  he  served. 
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The  Naps  used  to  look  them  over  carefully, 
and  were  always  pretty  successful  against 
him.  When  Walsh  worked  against  the 
Naps  he  worked  about  twice  as  hard  as 
usual,  simply  because  the  players  waited 
him  out  and  made  him  go  the  limit.  Walsh, 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  always  broke 
the  ball  low,  was  a  hard  man  to  umpire 
behind,  as  the  ball  was  always  at  the  knee, 
a  few  inches  above  it  or  just  below.  The 
low  ball,  always  a  hard  ball  to  judge,  more 
than  kept  the  official  back  of  the  plate  busy 
with  Walsh  working.  Balls  that  would  pass 
over  the  plate  as  strikes,  when  received 
by  the  catcher,  would  be  but  a  few  inches 
off  of  the  ground,  making  the  umpire's  rul- 
ing look  erroneous.  Batters  knew  the  one 
weakness  in  Walsh's  makeup,  yet  somehow 
never  took  proper  advantage  of  their  wis- 
dom. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
many  of  the  leading  managers,  as  to  the 
advantages  in  knowing  the  battery  signs  of 
the  opposition.  Frank  Chance  always  op- 
posed such  a  system,  and  Chance  was  al- 
ways rated  as  a  highly  successful  manager. 
Connie  Mack  always  favors  such  a  system, 
if  the  information  is  gained  in  a  sportsman- 
like manner.  Mack  believes  the  batter  is 
much  more  dangerous  if  he  knows  what 
kind  of  a  ball  is  about  to  be  pitched  than 
the  fellow  who  doesn't,  and  Mack  has  al- 
ways been  famed  as  a  leader  of  ball  play- 
ers. As  proof  of  his  belief,  Mack  always 
brings  up  the  case  of  a  certain  outfielder, 
who  during  his  stay  as  a  Philadelphian  in 
the  majors,  always  batted  about  forty  points 
better  than  when  playing  elsewhere. 

The  Philadelphia  team  of  the  American 
League  never,  fails  to  take  advantage  of 
any  weakness  that  may  be  apparent  in  the 
offense  or  defense  of  an  opposing  team. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  big  reason  why  the  club 
is  so  successful  year  after  year.  Often 
faults  that  will  escape  the  average  club 
are  early  discovered  by  the  men  of  Mack. 

HPHERE  is  in  the  American  League  a 
certain  infielder  who  is  rather  at  sea 
when  forced  to  make  a  hurried  throw.  The 
infielder  in  question  can  handle  a  thrown 
ball  pretty  well,  fields  a  hard  hit  ball  as  well 
as  the  average  player,  but  does  not  handle 
bunted  balls  very  well,  and,  as  a  rule, 
throws  even  more  poorly  when  forced  to 
make  .a  hurried  peg  to  complete  a  play. 
This  player  got  along  swimmingly  until  he 
hit  Philadelphia  for  a  series,  but  believe 
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me,   he   had   a   strenuous   four   days  in 
Quakertown. 

Right  off  the  reel  in  the  first  game  of 
the  series,  the  Athletics  directed  their  at- 
tack on  the  player,  believed  to  be  an  er- 
ratic thrower  in  a  pinch.  In  the  first  in- 
ning, with  runners  on  first  and  third  and 
two  out,  the  runner  on  first  purposely  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  caught  napping,  trust- 
ing that  the  infielder  with  the  reputation  of 
blowing  in  the  pinch  would  have  to  handle 
the  ball.  It  so  happened  that  the  player 
was  finally  forced  to  make  a  throw  to  the 
plate  when  the  runner  on  third  dashed  for 
home.  It  so  happened  that  the  infielder 
made  a  perfect  throw,  getting  the  runner 
and  retiring  the  side. 

An  inning  later  another  difficult  play  was 
put  up  to  him  and  once  again  he  came 
through  with  a  fine  play  that  retired  the 
side.  The  fans  could  not  see  the  percent- 
age in  such  a  system  and  howled  in  dis- 
gust, for  in  each  instance  the  next  batter 
was  one  of  the  best  hitters  on  the  club,  a 
fellow  liable  to  break  up  the  game  with  a 
long  hit. 

The  early  reverses,  however,  did  not  stop 
the  Mackmen;  they  kept  putting  it  up  to 
the  infielder  in  question  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. Once  he  realized  the  attack  was 
being  directed  at  him  he  blew  up,  and  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  game  he  uncorked  many 
a  weird  throw.  The  fans,  who  early  in  the 
contest  had  figured  the  Mackmen  were 
using  the  wrong  system,  were  won  over  to 
the  fact  that  Mack  was  playing  the  right 
hunch.  They  enjoyed  greatly  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  player,  who  earlier  had 
looked  so  good  to  them. 

Many  a  play  was  directed  at  this  player 
during  the  series  and  he  just  about  handed 
the  Mackmen  two  of  the  four  games  by  his 


erratic  throwing.  The  catcher  of  the  tea 
is  one  of  the  brainiest  receivers  in  th 
game.  Just  before  one  of  the  games  he  re 
marked  to  me:  "Well,  Billy,  it  is  easy  t 
see  why  the  Athletics  are  a  great  club 
That  fellow  has  been  getting  away  fine  be 
cause  no  team  played  his  one  weakness.  I 
did  not  take  the  Athletics  long  to  discove 
it,  and  by  directing  many  a  play  at  him,  the 
have  won  two  games  that  might  have  ende 
differently." 

A RECRUIT    pitcher   broke   into  th 
American  League  last  year  who  give 
promise  of  developing  into  a  star.    He  h 
fine  speed  and  a  good  curve,  and  is  a  bi 
strong  fellow.    While  failing  to  win,  h 
always  gave  a  good  account  of  himself  unti 
he  opposed  the  Athletics.  '  When  Mack'sj 
men  oppose  a  new  pitcher,  he  is  carefully 
watched  by  every  member  of  the  club,  evenj 
the  recruits  on  the  bench  give  him  the  once-j 
over.   Usually  he  is  waited  out  to  the  limit 
in  the  first  inning  or  two,  so  a  correct  idea 
can  be  gained  of  his  control.    If  he  shows 
ability  to  get  them  over  the  Mackmen  de- 
vise ways  of  hitting  him,  if  such  a  thing  is 
possible.    If  the  recruit  twirler  shows  any 
certain  weakness,  he  is  sure  to  have  that 
weakness  played  off  the  boards.  Evidently 
Mack's  players  decided  that  this  youngster 
was  a  poor  fielder,  and  same  proved  to  be 
the  proper  deduction.    In  just  two  innings 
the  Athletics  virtually  bunted  the  youngj 
man  out  of  the  box,  six  of  the  eight  at- 
tempted bunts  going  safe.  « 

There  are  many  other  angles  to  baseball 
besides  the  mere  hitting  and  throwing  of 
the  ball.  Many  situations  develop  daily 
and  it  is  the  wise  manager  and  the  success- 
ful team  that  are  able  to  solve  these  situa- 
tions by  use  of  their  brains,  as  well  & 
their  hands  and  feet. 


Safety  First— For  Our  Dividends 

ONE  of  the  ornaments  of  Chicago  is  a  series  of  toppling  °«  wooden  trestles 
used  by  a  railroad  of  renown  to  eross  the  streets  in  the  Hyde  Pa  *  repon^d 
each  liberally  adorned  with  the  railroad's  announcements  that  its  favorite 

mThe\Istle:tyhaverSoeln  where  they  are  for  three  years  and  will  probably  remain 
until  thev  rot  or  fall  down  of  their  own  weight.  . 

Still  ''Safety  First"  is  a  splendid  phrase  and  promises  to  be  effective  for  some 

timrdoTnV^ygbod0yb  that  knows,  for  instance,  the  actual  condition  of  the 
ties  and  roadbed  on  most  of  our  famous  mankillmg  lines.  


THERE  was  a  very  fine  and  very  genuine  feeling  manifested  at  the  Progressive 
convention.    The  rank  and  file  there  seemed  actually  to  have  something  to  care 
about  above  preserving  dirty  dividends  and  piling  up  stinking  profits. 
What  will  become  of  all  the  force  thus  generated? 

There  were  men  and  women  in  that  convention  that  felt  something  of  the  sting 
of  the  horrible  injustice  by  which  many  men  toil  to  create  wealth  and  few  men  that 
toil  not  possess  the  wealth  the  many  create. 

The  net  result  of  their  protests  was  betrayal  in  their  own  party  and  a  chance  to 
vote  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  injustice  under  Republican  or  under  Democratic 
auspices,  according  to  one's  fancy  in  names. 

What  shall  these  earnest  men  and  women  do  now? 

For  the  mind  that  has  once  been  seized  of  the  sense  of  this  horrible  injustice  can 
never  again  be  fooled  with  the  old  dumb-shows  of  pretended  issues  nor  conned  with 
the  antique  platitudes,  but  knows  that  in  all  the  world  nothing  is  or  can  be  of  any 
real  importance  except  that  this  infinite  blight  shall  be  taken  from  the  heart  of 
the  world. 

What  shall  they  do  that  with  mind  and  spirit  have  perceived  this  truth? 
Asleep  at  the  Switch. 

SO  we  go  into  a  campaign  where  nothing  can  be  settled  except  the  name  of  the 
man  that  is  to  be  our  next  President. 
Mr.  Wilson  said  that  eight  years  ago.  It  was  true  then.  It  is  as  true  to- 
day. Desperate  efforts  will  be  made  to  revive  the  fake  of  a  fight  between  two  parties 
that  have  identical  principles  and  identical  control,  but  any  man  that  cares  to  look 
can  see  that  the  resources  of  the  fakers  are  about  exhausted. 

Shall  the  duty  on  sugar  be  seven  cents  or  only  six  and  a  quarter?  Shall  six-inch 
boards  be  free  when  planed  on  both  sides,  or  only  when  in  the  rough  ? 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  world  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  most  colossal  social 
and  industrial  revolutions  in  all  its  history  and  we  stand  here  matching  jackstraws 
for  pennies. 

Hughes  and  Bunk. 

FORMER  Justice  Hughes  has  endorsed  the  "American  standard  of  living"  and 
pledged  the  Republican  party  to  restore  and  maintain  it  by  the  good  old  scheme 
of  the  high,  protective  and  all-embracing  tariff. 
Did  Mr.  Hughes  read  the  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
in  which  the  facts  of  the  ill-health  and  industrial  exploitation  of  the  workingmen 
and  women  of  America  were  brazenly  set  forth?  These  facts  revealed  a  situation 
for  which  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  Interests  which  are  back  of  him  are  as  much  respon- 
sible as  are  any  group  of  men  in  existence. 
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Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  such  a  reactionary  that  he  does  not  even  care  to 
make  a  little,  boy-sized  bid  for  the  votes  of  labor?  If  the  Chicago  convention  dem- 
onstrated anything  in  the  world,  it  demonstrated  that  all  the  brains,  all  the  wisdom, 
all  the  foresight  of  the  Republican  party  was  keyed  up  to  the  top  notch  of  efficiency. 
Was  not  Murray  Crane  there,  and  Lodge,  and  Root,  and  Smoot,  and  Penrose,  and 
Jim  Watson,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  who  speak  for  the  people,  who  by  their  very 
profession  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  people  and  know  not  only  what  the  people 
want,  but  even  what  it  is  good  for  them  to  have? 

What  is  the  American  standard  of  living  that  Mr.  Hughes  wants  to  maintain? 

Is  it  the  standard  of  living  of  the  workers  in  the  Steel  Trust,  which  will  support 
Mr.  Hughes? 

Is  it  the  standard  of  living  of  the  men  described  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Public 
Health  Service? 

Is  it  the  standard  of  living  of  the  women  and  children  in  the  cotton  and  woolen 
mills  of  the  north  and  south? 

Or  is  it  Mr.  (former  Justice)  Hughes'  own  pleasant  standard  of  living? 

We  are  a  little  afraid  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  so  long  in  the  judicial  seclusion 
of  the  bench  that  he  is  out  of  touch  with  the  real  American  standard  of  living. 
No,  it  was  a  bunk  statement. 

Something  to  Watch  For. 

f  |  fHIS  is  an  editorial  written  by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


It  bears  the  signature  of  George  Pope,  president  of  this  outfit.    It  is  in  the 


form  of  a  letter  sent  out  to  the  members  of  this  select  organization.  It 
announces  the  inauguration  of  a  campaign  to  conserve  the  interests  of  American 
manufacturers  in  order  to  convince  the  public  that  manufacturers  are  a  good  and  use- 
ful class  and  that  the  crimes  of  exploitation  of  labor  should  not  be  visited  on  their 

heads. 

"We  complain,"  says  Pope,  "of  the  avalanche  of  legislation  tending  to  oppress 
industry.  This  class  of  legislation  appeals  for  public  support  on  the  false  theory  that 
manufacturers  as  a  class  are  'hogging  the  wealth  created  by  the  masses';  that  they 
are  careless  of  the  health,  the  lives  and  the  rights  of  others  in  their  efforts  to 
accumulate  money ;  and  that  our  large  industrial  corporations  are  predatory  plunder- 
bunds  operating  under  special  and  feudal  privileges,  whereas  tfiey  are  the  inevitable 
tendency  and  culmination  of  the  modern  tendency  toward  cooperation  in  production 
and  distribution.  .  .  .  At  the  behest  of  this  sort  of  public  opinion  our  C6ngress  and  the 
legislatures  construct  pitfalls  for  the  'Beast  of  Business'  which  means  everybody; 
they  throw  legal  labyrinths  about  the  employer's  path;  they  drag  him  from  his  office 
where  he  wrestles  with  urgent  administrative  and  technical  problems  to  spend  hours 
and  days  waiting  upon  investigating  committees." 

And  therefore,  says  Pope,  "We  have  prepared  a  series  of  placards  and  posters 
which  we  will  send  to  you  free  of  charge  and  in  any  amount  which  you  can  display 
in  your  stores,  plants  and  factories.  The  object  of  these  placards  is  to  impress  the 
man  in  the  store,  shop,  office  or  factory  that  the  conservation  of  American  industry 
depends  upon  all  citizens  rallying  to  its  support  and  defense." 

This  letter  came  by  accident  into  Pearson's  office.  It  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a 
better  editorial  argument  than  we  could  have  written  to  urge  the  American  wage 
earner  and  the  American  public  to  beware  selfish  aggregations  of  capital,  stung 
into  action  by  their  impulse  to  maintain  their  great  and  glorious  graft. 

Safeguarding  Our  Liberties. 

OUT  in  Wisconsin  the  state  supreme  court  has  just  saved  the  state  constitution 
again  and  has  once  more  backed  up  the  absurd  idea  that  a  law  is  not  a  law 
till  the  court  permits  it  to  be  one. 
Wisconsin  has  an  Industrial  Commission,  which,  under  the  law,  was  going  cheer- 
fully to  work  to  fix  the  hours  of  employment  of  women  in  the  canning  industry. 
No,  said  the  court  suddenly,  you  can  not  legally  do  this.  You  are  assuming  delegated 
powers  which  the  legislature  may  have  given  you,  but  nevertheless  you  may  not 
have  these  powers. 
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Great  thing  to  be  a  judge.  It's  worth  being  thousands  of  people  and  having 
millions  of  dollars. 

Vindicating  Nearing. 

PRACTIGALLY  twelve  months  after  he  was  dropped  from  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  body  of  learned  professors,  having  investigated 
the  subject,  come  out  with  the  declaration  that  Nearing's  booting  was  un- 
justifiable and  was  due  to  influence  outside  of  the  University. 

Meanwhile,  Nearing  has  a  good  job  at  the  municipal  university  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 
It  is  pleasant  to  be  vindicated  by  your  fellow  workers,  but  what  the  teaching 
profession  needs  in  the  United  States,  if  it  is  to  preserve  its  self-respect,  is  a  strong, 
vigorous  trade  union,  the  kind  that  strikes  when  a  member  is  hastily  and  unjustly 
fired,  the  kind  that  does  not  take  a  year  to  learn  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong. 
Liberty  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  let  drag  in  the  dust  of  months. 

Concerning  Peaceful  Propositions. 

OF  the  many  pacifist  and  peace-loving  propositions,  that  of  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace  has  one  of  the  best.    Its  idea  is  to  create  an  association  of 
nations  which  shall  pledge  themselves  to  use  a  court  of  justice,  and  not  only 
pledge  themselves,  but  force  nations  to  resort  to  that  court  before  resorting  to  arms. 

This  is  a  brand  new  idea  to  men  like  Taft,  Lowell  and  the  bunch  of  highbrows 
who  are  shoving  it  along.  But  it  is  an  old  idea  to  every  thinking  internationalist 
as  it  is  to  every  socialist.  Workingmen's  congresses  and  Parliaments  have  long  urged 
a  very  similar  arrangement,  and  when  the  workingmen  of  the  nations  get  control 
of  the  governments  of  nations,  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  will  be  a  League  That 
Will  Enforce  Peace.  Who  can  imagine  the  International  Bakers  voting  funds  to 
destroy  themselves  by  allowing  Germany  and  the  United  States  to  clash  on  land  or 
sea?  Or  who  could  dream  it  possible  for  the  International  Coal  Heavers  to  so  far 
forget  themselves  as  to  want  to  heave  coal  in  the  bunker  rooms  of  hostile  navies? 

Peace  will  be  kept  and  maintained  when  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  are 
peace-loving  and  who  profit  not  at  all  by  munitions  dividends,  just  jump  in  and 
keep  the  peace. 


Dignity  and  Labor. 

ONE  June  day  the  House  did  two  things.  It  passed  a  law  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  flag  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  one,  either  by  word  or  act,  to  mutilate,  deface,  "or  cast  contempt"  upon 
the  stars  and  stripes.  And  five  minutes  later  it  refused  to  pass  a  bill  calling  for  an 
investigation  of  the  cost  of  living  in  the  same  holy  District  of  Columbia. 

The  first  act  is  in  line  with  "Americanism"  and  the  effort  to  jump  every  liberty- 
loving  critic  of  the  nation  into  jail.  The  second  act  is  in  line  with  that  economy  which 
votes  millions  for  fake  preparedness  and  not  a  cent  for  real  preparedness. 

Oh,  yes,  the  House  did  something  else  on  that  memorable  June  day.  It  passed  the 
Fortifications  bill,  carrying  $34,000,000,  "one  of  the  three  great  national  defense 


HOSE  who  are  thinking  of  voting  this  fall  on  the  Facts  about  members  of 


Congress  rather  than  on  the  Fake  Issues  of  the  campaign,  should  subscribe 


a  dollar  to  The  Searchlight  on  Congress,  published  by  the  Voters'  League, 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  this  monthly  publication  the  people  will 
find  recorded  very  little  besides  Facts. 

Where  are  the  things  which  the  Democrats  were  going  to  do  for  the  people — the 
things  promised  by  Mr.  Wilson  when  he  came  into  office?  What  about  extending  the 
parcel  post  so  that  it  would  run  private  capital  out  of  the  express  business  and  lower 
the  cost  of  living?  What  about  the  child  labor  law,  the  presidential  primaries  law, 
and  the  proposition  to  take  over  the  telephone  and  telegraph  lines? 


overnment  or  Y  ours 


bills.1 


Facts. 
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Republicans  in  Congress  are  taking  up  the  cry  against  their  fellow  Democratic 
criminals,  and  the  franked  thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  going  out  at  public 
expense  from  Washington  aim  merely  to  seduce  the  people  into  believing  that  if 
only  the  Republicans  are  given  the  reins  of  power,  they  will  do  differently. 

It  is  the  perpetual  see-saw,  the  everlasting  masquerade  of  bi-partisan  politics. 
IWe  pay  the  piper  and  listen  to  the  silly  tunes. 

"Dux  Femina  Facti." 

MOST  heroic  and  persistent  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  women  suffragists  to 
force  Congress  to  consider  their  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  They  have 
done  all  that  a  well-organized  and  zealous  public  lobby  could  do,  but  the 
sinister  force  of  better  organized  Reaction  has  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing  fore- 
stalled and  betrayed  and  fooled  them.  In  November  the  women  voters  of  the  enfran- 
chised states  will  have  an  opportunity  to  show  what  the  power  of  the  ballot  means 
and  what  they  think  of  the  hyphenated  statesmen  who  have  so  far  withstood  the 
cause  of  right  and  simple  justice. 

The  women  have  personally  laid  their  arguments  before  Congress  and  the  people. 
They  have  paraded,  thousands  strong,  in  wind  and  rain,  heat  and  cold.  They  have 
been  insulted  or  ignored.  They  have  been  cheated,  But  They  Have  Kept  It  Up,  and 
for  this  reason  they  will  win. 

The  old  party  politicians  see  suffrage  coming.  They  can  not  dodge  it  much  longer. 
Five  years  ago — three  years  ago — suffrage  was  off  the  map,  except  as  an  academic 
question.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  direct  action  of  the  suffragists,  thanks  to  their  callous 
forgetfulness  of  imaginary  feminine  qualities,  it  is  an  issue  that  is  vivid  and  full 
of  life. 

Many  a  movement  might  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  progress  of  woman 
suffrage. 

How  to  Put  It  Over. 

JUNE  3  will  be  a  well-remembered  day  among  the  Caves  of  Capitol  Hill.  The 
Senate  threw  in  the  high  speed  gear  and  passed  more  legislation  on  that  date 
than  was  ever  put  through  before,  possibly,  except  on  the  last  day  of  a  session 
with  the  clock  set  back.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  there  was  not  a 
quorum  of  the  body  present  at  any  time,  and  all  the  legislation  went  through  by  "unan- 
imous consent"  of  the  half  dozen  denizens  of  the  Upper  Body  who  were  present  on 
the  floor.  Most  of  the  Grave  and  Distinguished  Ones  had  departed  for  the  battle- 
ground in  Chicago  to  aid  in  naming  the  Whiskered  One  who  is  to  save  the  country — 
and  the  jobs — by  being  elected  in  November.  But  the  faithful  few  left  did  not  spend 
many  idle  minutes.  And  they  did  a  good  job.  In  the  middle  of  the  mess  of  bills  and 
resolutions  that  went  through,  the  Republic  Coal  Company  Joint  Resolution  was  in- 
cluded. The  significance  of  this  action  may  become  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that 
this  piece  of  legislation  was  one  of  the  most  bitterly  fought  of  any  attempt  to  grab 
natural  resources  in  the  last  session.  It  was  defeated  by  one  vote  at  that  time.  Had 
it  come  up  when  the  full  Senate  was  present  it  could  not  have  gone  through  without  a 
similar  fight  this  time.  It  proposes  to  sell  to  the  Republic  Coal  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Railroad,  lands  in  Montana  containing  10,000,000  tons  of  coal,  officially 
estimated  to  be  worth  $30,000,000.  If  disposed  of  at  the  "appraised  value,"  as  the 
Joint  Resolution  indicates  they  shall  be,  the  price  the  government  will  get  for  them 
will  be  approximately  $82,000.    Thus  the  good  old  grab  game  goes  on. 

Helping  Stanley. 

PERHAPS  you  don't  know  that  you  are  contributing  to  the  election  of  the  Hon. 
Augustus  O.  Stanley  as  Governor  of  Kentucky?  It's  a  fact.  Seems  as  if  the 
Democrats  of  Kentucky  nominated  Stanley  to  run  for  Governor,  and  he  made 
them  a  speech  in  which  he  accepted  with  becoming  modesty  the  Great  Honor,  etc.,  etc., 
and  incidentally  extolled  the  Glorious  Record  of  the  Democracy. 

And  five  days  later  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Rouse,  Congressman  from  Kentucky,  but  other- 
wise unknown  to  fame,  under  the  convenient  "extension  of  remarks"  privilege,  printed 
the  Hon.  Aug.  Stanley's  speech  entire,  in  the  Congressional  Record.  And  that  is  how, 
dear  reader,  you  will  contribute*  to  Stanley's  campaign.    The  speech  will  now  be 
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franked  all  over  Kentucky  for  the  benefit  of  voters  who  do  not  yet  fully  appreciate 
Stanley's  fame  and  the  virtues  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Conservation  a  la  Lane. 

IN  theory  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  supposed  to  protect  the  public  interest  in 
the  natural  resources  remaining  under  his  care.    In  practice  the  present  Secre- 
tary, Franklin  K.  Lane,  is  trying  to  encourage  the  grabbing  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment Oil  Reserves  of  California. 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan  of  California  has  a  bill  in  Congress  seeking  to  turn  over 
to  the  oil  interests  40,810  acres  of  oil  lands  withdrawn  from  entry  as  a  Naval  Reserve. 
In  his  annual  report,  and  in  information  given  to  the  Senate  Public  Lands  Committee 
by  representatives  of  his  Department,  Secretary  Lane  has  placed  himself  on  record 
in  favor  of  this  deal. 

The  oil  claimants  have  gone  through  the  courts  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  attempting  to  invalidate  the  oil  withdrawals  as  "unconstitutional,"  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  finally  decided  against  them.  Now  they  are  seeking  to  grab 
the  oil  by  Congressional  action.  A  powerful  lobby  has  been  working  toward  this 
end,  headed  by  George  S.  Lane,  brother  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  lands  in  Naval  Reserve  No.  2  alone  are  worth  at  least  $50,000,000,  and  this 
is  the  smaller  of  the  two  reserves  in  question.  If  the  Phelan  bill  is  enacted,  between 
two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  the  oil  land  in  question  will  go  to  about  thirteen 
companies,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  interests. 

Behind  this  barefaced  attempt  to  steal  government  lands  is  the  fact  that  the 
Navy  will  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Oil  Trust  if  it  loses  its  petroleum 
reserves.  In  his  last  annual  report,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  said:  "When 
battleships  are  designed  to  burn  oil  fuel  they  can  not  be  converted  to  coal  burners, 
because  there  is  no  space  for  coal  burning  fire  rooms,  and  the  space  required  for 
coal  bunkers  is  used  for  other  purposes.  All  other  consumers  of  oil  as  a  fuel  for 
boilers  can  be  converted  to  coal  users  without  much  expense,  so  that  the  Navy  is  the 
only  large  consumer  of  fuel  oil  that  must  continue  as  such  after  once  adopting  that 
fuel." 

While  our  legislators  are  merrily  appropriating  for  more  oil-burning  ships  for  the 
Navy,  the  oil  interests  are  pushing  legislation  to  get  the  Navy's  oil  reserves.  And 
while  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  trying  to  save  some  of  the  oil,  his  colleague,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  favors  the  grabbers.   This  is  known  as  "preparedness  V 

The  Disappearing  Dollar. 

IF  you  are  inclined  to  be  unduly  optimistic  about  the  wave  of  "prosperity"  which 
has  resulted  from  abnormal  export  conditions  due  to  the  European  War,  you 
might  take  a  look  at  some  figures  recently  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  on  the  retail  prices  of  food  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
from  1890  to  1915. 

You  may  have  noted  the  fact  that  your  dollar  will  not  buy  as  much  now  as  it 
used  to.  These  figures  show  just  how  much  it  has  shrunk  in  purchasing  power  in 
the  last  26  years.  In  1890,  for  instance,  a  dollar  would  buy  8.1  pounds  of  round 
steak;  9.3  pounds  of  pork  chops;  8  pounds  of  smoked  bacon;  or  6.6  pounds  of  smoked 
ham.  In  191 5,  the  same  dollar  would  buy  4.4  pounds  of  round  steak;  5.4  pounds  of 
pork  chops;  3.6  pounds  of  smoked  bacon;  or  3.9  pounds  of  smoked  ham.  From  which 
it  is  apparent  that  your  dollar  is  worth  to-day  just  about  50  cents,  as  compared  with 
1890.  The  same  holds  true  with  other  food  products,  such  as  pure  lard,  hens'  eggst 
butter,  fresh  milk,  wheat  flour,  corn  meal  and  Irish  potatoes. 

If  your  wages  have  doubled  since  1890  you  are  no  worse  off  now  than  you  were 
then.    Likewise,  you  are  no  better  off. 

This  is  known  as  the  "high  standard  of  living  of  the  American  workingman !" 

"Freedom  of  the  Press." 

BECAUSE  there  may  be  somebody  still  left  in  the  country  who  has  an  idea  that 
the  Constitutional  provision  guaranteeing  freedom  of  the  press  really  operates, 
we  call  attention  to  the  injunctions  issued  by  the  Chicago  courts  in  behalf  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company,  the  Illinois  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  and  the  various 
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tannery  companies  of  Chicago,  whose  workmen  went  out  on  strike  to  try  to  get 
decent  living  conditions  and  the  eight-  or  nine-hour  day.  The  companies  asked,  and 
the  courts  issued  an  injunction  prohibiting  the  publication  either  in  a  newspaper  or 
by  circular  of  a  notice  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  Polish  Daily  Zogda,  as  follows: 

"We  are  asking  all  workingmen  not  to  go  into  the  shops  of  the  Illinois 
Malleable  Iron  Company  as  there  is  a  strike  there.  Be  sure  and  keep 
away  from  the  plant.  The  conferences  with  the  company  are  sure  to  be 
successful.  The  meetings  take  place  at  Webster  Hall,  Webster  and  Robey 
streets.   The  Committee,  Jan  Michalek,  Stanislas  Kazubski,  Josef  Duda." 


Wkat  Congress  Did  Last  Montn — Also  MVkom 

Senate 

Listened  to  Tillman  denounce  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  pork  barrel  bill  as  "a  criminal  waste  of  public 
funds,"  and  never  batted  an  eye.  In  fact,  the  Senate  rather  enjoyed  the  idea  of  stealing,  for  it  passed 
the  bill,  35  to  32,  with  29  not  voting. 

Refused  to  consider  Kenyon's  motion  to  abolish  secret  sessions.  The  Senate  loves  secrecy,  for  thus  it 
escapes  the  notice  of  the  public,  whom  it  refuses  to  acknowledge  as  its  master. 

By  corrunt  manipulations  of  the  roll-call  the  Senate  "reconsidered"  its  vote  on  the  confirmation  of  i 
Rublee,  radical  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.     Rublee  was  not  confirmed. 

But  the  Senate  did  confirm  a  colonel,  a  judge  and  a  mass  of  postmasters — in  secret  session,  of  course. 

Rested  and  talked — on  what  only  the  editors  of  the  Congressional  Record  and  the  Lord  know. 

Passed  a  lot  of  little  bills,  and  refused  to  consider  any  big  ones. 

Confirmed  Brandeis  to  the  Supreme  Court,  largely,  however,  in  response  to  popular  demand.  Notable 
among  the  reactionaries  voting  against  him  was  Newlands,  the  long-winded,  of  Nevada,  a  prominent  spec-  < 
ulator  in  real  estate  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Listened  to  a  petition  from  Colorado  refuting  slanders  about  woman  suffrage. 

Adjourned  over  the  conventions,  violating  the  Constitution  as  it  -did  so,  but  what,  as  has  often  been 
said,  is  the  Constitution  between  friends  or  Senators? 

House 

Passed  shipping  bill,  providing  for  the  Government  purchase  of  ships  and  the  sale  of  them  after  the 
war.  This  gives  "us"  a  merchant  marine  to  extend  our  international  trade  and  hence  to  pick  international 
quarrels.    Fine  business.    In  line  with  "progress." 

Adopted  the  conference  report  on  the  army  bill,  thus  handing  out  a  bigger  army  than  we  ever  had. 

Passed  Porto  Rican  bill  (see  July  editorial) ;  and  the  same  day  adopted  a  gag  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriation  bill — no  debate,  machine  program. 

Received  without  emotion  the  report  on  the  Navy  appropriation  bill,  carrying  $241,000,000  for  "our 
defense."     Passed  same  a  few  days  later  with  plenty  of  side  graft. 

Idled  and  talked  politics  while  the  conventions  acted  politics  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes'  veto  of  the  income  tax  amendment  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  page 
10849. 

Passed  a  bill  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  American  flag. 

Prepared  to  vote  money  in  the  shape  of  public  buildings  pork.    A  hundred  million  is  desired  for  this 
by  earnest  patriots.    They'll  get  most  of  it,  for  election  time  is  nigh  at  hand. 
Talked  politics.    Talked  more  politics. 

Ground  out  fortifications  bill,  supply  bills,  and  began  for  the  first  time  since  last  year  to  think  seriously 
how  to  raise  revenue  for  running  the  government. 

Reported  a  tariff  commission  bill  with  less  teeth  than  a  hen  possesses.  But  if  this  takes  the  tariff  for 
a  time  out  of  politics,  it  was  a  good  job. 

Endorsed  a  "corrupt  practices"  act  pretending  to  limit  campaign  contributions,  but  in  reality  allowing 
all  kinds  of  money  from  every  sort  of  grafter  for  anybody's  campaign  chest — particularly  the  Democrats. 


Signs — of  This  ana!  Other  Times. 
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The  Navy  appropriation  bill  contained  a  clause  allowing  the  Government  to  buy  or  build  an  armor- 
plate  factory.    This  brings  the  Steel  Trust  into  line  against  the  Democrats. 

Hughes  leaves  the  bench  for  the  stump,  thus  bringing  the  Supreme  Court  definitely  out  into  open  pol- 
itics— where  it  belongs. 

Conservation  bills  still  held  up,  meaning  that  the  selfish  interests  can  not  quite  get  what  they  want 
out  of  Congress.  ......       ~       ..  ,  , 

Senate  decides,  though  reluctantly,  to  print  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission,  and  the 
Industrial  Relations  Committee  is  still  on  the  job.  ■  ■       ■  .  •' 

Hearings  begun  on  why  the  government  has  not  collected  the  income  tax,  Sensations  promised. 

Public  Health  Service  continues  boldly  to  push  for  public  health  insurance,  thus  dismaying  reactionary 
bureaucrats  who  dare  not  tell  the  people  the  facts  they  know. 

The  Nolan  $3  a  day  bill  for  government  workers  ordered  reported. 

Crosser  bill  to  place  the  unemployed  on  public  lands  with  government  backing,  listened  to  with  favor. 

Suffrage  still  held  up  in  both  House  and  Senate,  despite  earnest  work  of  the  women. 

Oregon  and  California  land  bill,  restoring  land  worth  $30,000,000  to  the  government  from  the  robber 
railroads,  is  passed  by  House  and  Senate.  > 

Prospect  of  all-summer  and  possibly  autumn  sessions  of  Congress.  .....  , 

Omitted  provision  against  the  stop-watch  system  in  the  Navy  bill,  thus  delighting  the  heart  of  man- 
ufacturers. .  .  .  .  .  .         ,  ,  t»»  -  «T 

Congress  and  the  Administration  is  showing  itself  keenly  sensitive  to  criticism  fromthe  public.  Never 
was  there  a  time  when  strong  words,  spoken  strongly  against  wrong  deeds,  had  more  effect  in  Washington. 
This  should  encourage  the  leaders  of  forlorn  hopes,  but  they  must  not  be  over- encouraged.    There  are  years 

and  generations  of  hard  fighting  ahead  of  the  people  yet.     Perhaps  eons. 
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The  Crimes  We  Commit 
Against  Our  Stomachs 


By 

Arthur  True  Buswell,  M.D. 


A  MAN'S  success  in  life  de- 
pends more  on  the  co-operation 
of  his  stomach  than  on  any 
other  factor.  Just  as  an  "army 
moves  on  its  stomach"  so  does 
the  individual.  Scientists  tell 
us  that  90%  of  all  sickness 
is  traceable  to  the  digestive 
tract. 

Physical  efficiency  is  the 
mental  efficiency  Unless  our 
effectively  performing  their  func- 


ugene  Christian 

ackbone  of 
tomachs  are 

ons  in  the  way  Nature  intended,  we  can't  be 
hysically  fit.  And  unless  we're  physically  fit, 
^  can't  be  thoroughly  successful. 
As  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marsden,  the  noted  writer, 
ivs,  "the  brain  gets  an  immense  amount  of  credit 
hich  really  should  go  to  the  stomach."  And 
:'s  true — keep  the  digestive  system  in  shape  and 
rain  vitality  is  assured. 

Of  course,  there  are  successful  men  who  have 
•eak  digestions,  but  they  are  exceptions  to  the 
ale.  They  succeeded  in  spite  of  their  physical 
Dndition.  Ten  times  the  success  would  un- 
oubtedly  be  theirs  if  they  had  the  backing  of  a 
:rong  physique  and  a  perfect  stomach.  There 
re  a  thousand  men  who  owe  their  success  in  life 
3  a  good  digestion  to  every  one  who  succeeded 
1  spite  of  a  poor  digestion  and  the  many  ills  it 
;ads  to. 

The  cause  of  practically  all  stomach  disorders 
-and  remember,  stomach  disorders  lead  to  90% 
f  all  sickness — is  wrong  eating. 

Food  is  the  fuel  of  the  human  system,  yet  some 
f  the  combinations  of  food  we  put  into  our  sys- 
2ms  are  as  dangerous  as  dynamite,  soggy  wood 
nd  a  little  coal  would  be  in  a  furnace — and  just 
1  bout  as  effective.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
Iverage  life  of  man  today  is  but  39  years — and 
hat  diseases  of  the  stomach,  liver  and  kidneys 
ave  increased  103%  during  the  past  few  years! 

The  trouble  is  that  no  one  has,  until  recently, 
iven  any  study  to  the  question  of  food  and  its 
elation  to  the  human  body.  Very  often  one 
ood  harmless  food  when  eaten  in  combination 
nth  other  harmless  foods  creates  a  chemical 
eaction  in  the  stomach  and  literally  explodes 
iving  off  dangerous  toxics  which  enter  the  blood 


and  slowly  poison  our  entire  system  sapping  our 
vitality  and  depleting  our  efficiency  in  the  mean- 
time. 

And  yet  just  as  wrong  food  selections  and 
combinations  will  destroy  our  health  and  effi- 
ciency, so  will  the  right  foods  create  and  main- 
tain bodily  vigor  and  mental  energy.  And  by 
right  foods  we  do  not  mean  freak  foods — just 
good,  every  day  foods  properly  combined.  In 
fact,  to  follow  Corrective  Eating  it  isn't  even 
necessary  to  upset  your  table. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  a  talk  with  Eugene  Christian, 
the  noted  food  scientist,  and  he  told  me  of  some 
of  his  experiences  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
through  food.  Incidentally  Eugene  Christian 
has  personally  treated  over  23,000  people  for  al- 
most every  non-organic  ailment  known  with  al- 
most unvaried  success.  An  enviable  record  when 
one  considers  that  people  nearly  always  go  to 
him  after  every  other  known  method  has  failed. 

One  case  which  interested  me  greatly  was  that 
of  a  young  business  man  whose  efficiency  had  been 
practically  wrecked  through  stomach  acidity, 
fermentation  and  constipation  resulting  in  physi- 
cal sluggishness  which  was  naturally  reflected  in 
his  ability  to  use  his  mind.  He  was  twenty  pounds 
under  weight  when  he  first  went  to  see  Christian 
and  was  so  nervous  he  couldn't  sleep.  Stomach 
and  intestinal  gases  were  so  severe  that  they  caused 
irregular  heart  action  and  often  fits  of  great  men- 
tal depression.  As  Christian  describes  it  he  was 
not  50%  efficient  either  mentally  or  physically. 
Yet  in  a  few  days,  by  following  Christian's  sug- 
gestions as  to  food,  his  constipation  had  com- 
pletely gone  although  he  had  formerly  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  large  daily  doses  of  a  strong  cathar- 
tic. In  five  weeks  every  abnormal  symptom  had 
disappeared — his  weight  having  increased  6  lbs. 
In  addition  to  this  he  acquired  a  store  of  physical 
and  mental  energy  so  great  in  comparison  with 
his  former  self  as  to  almost  belie  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  same  man. 

Another  instance  of  what  proper  food  com- 
binations can  do  was  that  of  a  man  one  hundred 
pounds  overweight  whose  only  other  discom- 
fort was  rheumatism.  This  man's  greatest  pleas- 
ure in  life  was  eating.  Though  convinced  of 
the  necessity,  he  hesitated  for  months  to  go  under 
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treatment  believing  he  would  be  deprived  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  He  finally  however 
decided  to  try  it  out.  Not  only  did  he  begin 
losing  weight  at  once,  quickly  regaining  his  normal 
figure,  all  signs  of  rheumatism  disappearing,  but 
he  found  the  new  diet  far  more  delicious  to  the 
taste  and  afforded  a  much  keener  quality  of  en- 
joyment than  his  old  method  of  eating  and  wrote 
Christian  a  letter  to  that  effect. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  case  that 
Christian  told  me  of  was  that  of  a  multi- 
millionaire—a  man  70  years  old  wno  had  been 
traveling  with  his  doctor  for  several  years  m  a 
search  for  health.    He  was  extremely  emaci- 
ated, had  chronic  constipation,   lumoago  and 
rheumatism.    For  over  twenty  years  he  had 
suffered  with   stomach   and  intestinal  trouble 
which  in  reality  was  superaciduous  secretions  m 
the  stomach.    The  first  menus  given  him  were 
designed  to  remove  the  causes  of  acidity,  which 
was  accomplished  in  about  thirty  days.  And 
after  this  was  done  he  seemed  to  undergo  a  com- 
plete rejuvenation.    His  eyesight,  hearing,  taste 
and  all  of  his  mental  faculties  became  keener  and 
more  alert.    He  had  had  no  organic  trouble- 
but  he  was  starving  to  death  from  malnutrition 
and  decomposition-all  caused  by  the  wrong 
selection  and  combination  of  foods    After  six 
months'  treatment  this  man  was  as  well  and  strong 
as  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life. 

These  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  right  eating 
I  have  simply  chosen  at  random  from  perhaps  a 
dozen  Eugene  Christian  told  me  of  every  one 
of  which  was  fully  as  interesting  and  they  applied 
to  as  many  different  ailments.  Surely  this  man 
Christian  is  doing  a  great  work. 

I  know  of  several  instances  where  rich  men 
and  women  have  been  so  pleased  with  what  he 
has  done  for  them  that  they  have  sent  him  checks 
for  $500  or  $1,000  in  addition  to  the  amount  ot 
the  bill  when  paying  him. 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  from  people  seeking 
the  benefit  of  Eugene  Christian's  advice  and 
whose  cases  he  is  unable  to  handle  personally 


that  he  has  written  a  little  course  of  lessons  which 
tells  you  exactly  what  to  eat  for  health  strength 
and  efficiencv.  This  course  is  published  by  the 
Corrective  Eating  Society  of  New  York  City. 

These  lessons,  there  are  24  of  them,  contain, 
actual  menus  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner,! 
curative  as  well  as  corrective,  covering  every 
condition  of  health  and  sickness  from  infancy  to 
old  age  and  for  all  occupations,  climates  and  sea- 
sons including  special  summer  menus  which 
enable  you  to  withstand  the  heat  and  retail 
winter's  vigor. 

Reasons  are  given  for  every  recommendation 
based  upon  actual  results  secured  in  the  authors 
many  years  of  practice  although  technical  terms 
have  been  avoided.  Every  point  is  explained  so 
clearly  that  there  can  be  no  possible  misunder I 

standing.  ,  .  .   .  tu  J 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just  as  though 
you  were  in  personal  contact  with  the  great  tax 
specialist  because  every  possible  point  is if 
thoroughly  covered  that  you  can  scarcely  thin) 
of  a  question  which  isn't  answered.  You  can  star 
eating  the  very  things  that  will  produce  the  in 
creased  physical  and  mental  energy  you  are  seek 
ing  the  day  you  receive  the  lessons  and  you  wi 
find  that  you  secure  results  with  the  first  meal. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  these  24  Litti 
Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating  simply  write  T¥ 
Corrective  Eating  Society,  Department  238,  4t 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  It  is  not  necessai 
to  enclose  any  money  with  your  request  Mere 
ask  them  to  send  the  lessons  on  five  days  to 
with  the  understanding  that  you  will  either  retu 
them  within  that  time  or  remit  $3-00,  tne  sm;| 
fee  asked.  I 
The  reason  that  the  society  is  billing  to  sei 
the  lessons  on  free  examination  without  mon 
in  advance  is  because  they  want  to  remove  eve 
obstacle  to  putting  this  knowledge  in  the  har 
of  the  many  interested  people  as  soon  as  possib 
knowing  full  well  that  a  test  of  some  of  the  mer 
in  the  lessons  themselves  are  more  convinci 
than  anything  that  can  possibly  be  said  abc 
them. 


Please  clip  out  and  matt  the  following  form  instead  of 
writing  a  letter,  as  this  is  a  copy  of  the  official  blank 
adopted  by  the  Society  and  will  be  honored  at  once. 


CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY 

Department  238,  460  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

You  may  send  me  prepaid  a  copy  of  Corrective  Eating  in  24  Lessons.  I  will  either  remail  then 
you  within  five  days  after  receipt  or  send  you  $3- 


x  T    Address 

Name  


City   State 
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Does  an  audience  dis- 
arm you  of  all  your  force  and 

presence?  When  eyea  are  upon  you, 
do  all  your  ideas  take  flight  and  leave 

>   "    1  »'>5B-^  you  stammer'ne  and  groping  for  words? 

Are  you  unable  to  do  yourself  justice  be- 
cause you  Buffer  from  timidness,  awkwardness, 
lack  o/eetf -confidence,  poor  vocabulary,  ineffective  speech? 
Write  today  ard  let  us  tell  you  without  obligation  how  yOU  can 
overcome  thia  "stage  fright"  through  our  scientific  course  in 

Effective  Public  Speaking 

And  Mental  Development 

You  can  quickly  learn  to  express  your  ideas  forcefully 
and  convincingly —  dominate  all  who  hear  you  with  the  power  of 
your  personality— learn  to  talk  before  your  club  or  lodge— make  after  dinner 
speeches— sell  more  goods— enlarge  your  vocabulary— train  your  memory- 
develop  self-confidence.  No  tiresome  exercises— fascinating— simple. 
You  can  get  this  training  by  mail,  at  home  in  your  spare  time. 
Under  personal  direction  of  R.  E.P.Kline,  Dean,  Public  Speaking  Depart- 
ment, Columbia  School  of  Expression,  Chicago,  one  of  the  foremost  author- 
ities on  public  speaking.  Highly  endorsed  by  business  men,  bankers, 
lawyers,  teachers,  public  officials  and  men  in  every  occupation. 

Special  Offer— Write  Today 

Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  of  the  Special  Limited  Offer  we  are  now 
making.  We  will  also  send,  free,  many  interesting  facts  and  pointers 
(that  you  can  use)  about  Public  Speaking  and  Mental  Development.  Write 
now  while  this  special  offer  lasts.    A  letter  or  a  post  card  will  do. 

Piirdir  Snf»alrinor  D^nf  American  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
fUDllC  OpeaKing  L/epC  C10g  Manhattan  Bldg.,      Chicago.  III. 


Interesting  Book 

hows  the  keen  delight  and  personal  satisfaction  which  a 
uusical  training  will  bring  you;  and  how  you  can  obtain  this' 
mining  easily  and  thoroughly  in  your  own  home  at  one- 
uarter  the  usual  cost. 

It  tells  how  this  most  prized  of  social  accomplishments 
!  Teatly  increases  your  own  enjoyment  of  life  and  the  en- 
i  ayment  of  others.  It  tells  of  the  concert  career  which 
lay  be  open  to  you,  and  how  you  can  increase  your  earn- 
II  ig  power  by  giving  musical  instruction  in  your  spare 
ime.  Sendfor  your  copy  of  this  valuablebooktoday;itis/ree  y 

Dr.  Quinn's  Famous  WRITTEN  METHOD 

ias  revolutionized  the  study  of  music.  By  the  use  of  Dr. 
luinn's  remarkable  device,  the  COLOROTONE  (patented),' , 
ou  save  three-quarters  of  the  time  and  effort  usually  re-V^™«^y 
uired  for  learning  piano  or  organ.  You  play  chords immedi-  ~^Ssk^ 
tely  and  a  complete  piece  within  a  few  lessons.  The  method  is  scien- 
inc  and  systematic,  yet  practical  and  simple.  It  is  endorsed  by  leading 
musicians  and  heads  of  state  universities.  Equally  effective  for  chil- 
ren  or  adults,  beginners  or  experienced  players.  Practise  in  spare  time,  when- 
ver  convenient.  Successful  graduates  everywhere  Diploma  granted.  Special 
■ '  educed  terms  this  month.  Investigate  without  cost  or  obligation  by  'writing 
«av  for  free  book.  1  How  to  Learn  Piano  and  Organ." 

darcus  Lucius  Quinn  Conservatory,  Box  65QUH,  Chicago 


writ  ws.  ' 


"Instruction  hy  correspondence 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  way 
for  the  poor  man* 


IVOCYX  . 


Edison  is  Right!  !  ! 

You  admit  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  are  a  good  thing.  You'd  take  a  course 
right  now  "if" — "except" — 
"If"  what?  If  you  weren't  so  "overworked,"  with 
such  "long  hours,"  or  had  more  strength  and  energy? 

Wasn't  it  Edison  who  stayed  up  half  the  night 
educating  himself  in  spite  of  every  handicap  you 
could  ever  have? 

All  big  men  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world 
had  the  ambition — the  determination — to  improve  their 
spare  time,  to  train  themselves  for  big  work.  You,  too, 
can  possess  power,  money  and  happiness  if  you'll  only 
make  the  effort.  The  reward  is  great — it's  worth  it. 

Here's  all  we  ask:    Merely  mail  this  coupon.  Put 
it  up  to  us  without  paying  or  promising.    Let  us  send 
you  the  details  of  others'  success  through  the  I.  C.  S., 
and  then  decide.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now. 
I.  C.  S.,  Box  7257,  Scranton,  Pa, 

— .  —  —  _        _  _TCAR  OUT  HEREm  mm  mmm   mmm  mmm  mmm  mmm 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  7257,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

I  Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  posl- 
1  tion,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 
|  □  ELECTRICAL  ENGI 
.  □  Electric  Lighting 

I  Or 


□  Electric  Wiring 


Electric  Car  Running 


Telegraph  Expert 

□  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Mechanical  Draftsman 

□  Machine  Shop  Practice 

□  Gas  Engineer 

□  CIVIL  ENGINEER 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  MINE  FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEER 

13  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
□  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

□  Marine  Engineer 

□  ARCHITECT 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 

□  Architectural  Draftsman 

□  Concrete  Builder 

□  Structural  Engineer 

□  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

□  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

□  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 


□  SALESMANSHIP 

B ADVERTISING  MAN 
Window  Trimmer 

BShow  Card  Writer 
RAILROADER 
□  ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 

B Stenographer  and  Typist 
 Cert.  Public  Accountant 

Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 


B Teacher 
< 


Common  School  Subjects 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

B AGRICULTURE 
Textile  Overseer_or_Supt. 
H  Navigator 
I  Poultry  Raising 
i  AUTOMOBILES 
Auto  Repairing 


Name 


Occupation 
I  &  Employer 

I  Street 

I  and  No.  .  


I 

k     If  name  of  Course  you  want  is  not  in  this  list,  write  it  below* 


City. 
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Inviting  War  to  America 

By  ALLAN   L.  BENSON 


This  is  Benson's  latest  bookr- 


An  arsenal  of  arguments  against  war  ;  a  Baedeker  to 
the  land  of  preparedness  and  profits;  an  index  to 
the  "patriotic"  motives  of  our  overlords.  The  author 
is  opposed  to  militarism  and  so-called  preparedness 
and  proves  that  we  are  in  no  danger  from  aggression 
and  that  the  demand  for  increased  armament  is 
fostered  by  those  who  want  to  manufacture  it  and 
who  would  use  the  army  and  navy  to  intimidate 
weaker  nations  in  which  their  capital  is  invested. 


Cloth  Bound  -  -  -  -  "  "  $J'25 
With  Pearson's  Magazine,  One  Year, 


BUCKLE'S  HISTORY^ CIVUJZATION 

"To  read  this  book  is  to 
possess  the  foundation  of  an 
intellectual  education. 
Buckle  as  a  writer  of  his- 
torical truth  is  greater  than 
any  other  the  world  has  pro- 
duced.   He  is  a  teacher  of 
teachers.  He  has  taught  writ- 
ers of  history  how  to  write  his- 
tory.  This  man  did  not  know 
his  letters  when  he  was  eight 
years  old,  but  he  taught  him- 
self to  speak,  read,  and  write 

Tne  at>ore  is  wft*  Arthur  Brisbane  of 

We   have   a   limited    supply    of    BUCKLE'S*    h»i    Mississippi  River,  $1.65. 
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i  EARN  $2,000  TO  $10,000  A  YEAR 

We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  salesman,  in  eight 
weeks  at  home  and  assure  you  definite  proposition  from  a  large 
number  of  reliable  firms  who  offer  our  students  opportun- 
ities to  earn  Big  Pay  while  they  are  learning.  No  former 
experience  required.  Write  today  for  particulars,  list  of  hun- 
dreds of  good  openings  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our 
Student*  BOW  earning  $100  to  J500  a  month.  Address  nearest  Office. 
Dept.  530.  NATIONA!  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSN. 
Chicago  New  York  San  Franclaeo 


LA  FOLLETTE'S 
Magazine 

and 

PEARSON'S 

Both  One  Year  for 


ARTISTS 

and  Art  Students  need  the  Students  Art  Magazine 

Publishes  Cash  Art  Assignments,  lessons  and  articles  on 
Cartooning,  Illustrating,  Lettering,  Designing  and  Chalk- 
Talking.  Criticises  amateurs'  work.  Interesting,  help- 
ful, artistic,  UNIQUE.  Clare  Briggs,  Ryan  Walker  and 
other  noted  artists  contributors.   10c  a  copy.  $1  a  year. 

bill. 


SEND  NOW.    91  for  12  issues,  stamps  or 


to  the 


STUDENTS  ART  MAGAZINE 
■Dept.  100.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.*^^^ 


3fc>N*c  Throw  Away 
>ot/r  Worn  Tires 

You  can  get  5,000  miles  MORE  service  out  of  them 


We  Deliver  Free 


For  over  three  years  European  motorists  have  been 
getting  from  10,000  to  15,000  miles  out  of  their  tires  by 
"half-sollng"  them  with  Steel  Studded  Treads. 

Id  eight  months  20,000  American  motorists  have  fol- 
lowed their  example  and  are  saving  $50  to  $  100  a  year 
in  their  tire  expense. 

Without  a  cent  depos- 
it, prepay  the  ex- 
press and  allow  you  to  be  the  judge.  Durable  Treads 
double  the  life  of  your  tires  and  are  sold  under  a  signed 
guarantee  for  5,000  miles  without  puncture.  Ap- 
plied in  your  own  garage  in  thirty  minutes. 

i  Special  Discount  SSy^tS*^ 

M  .  shipment  direct  from  factory.    Don't  take  any 
li  more  chances  with  your  tires.  Mall  the  coupon  today  ki 
and  find  out  how  to  get  5,000  more  miles  out  of  them, 

mmm    mail  today— save  the  discount  mmm 

COLORADO  TIRE  &  LEATHER  CO. 

S56  Tread  Bids:..  Denver.  Colo. 

H56  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago 

720-568  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 
Gentlemen:— Pleaselsend  me  without  obligation,  full  informa- 
tion, sample  and  guarantee. 

Name  ,  


Address . 


My  Tire  Sizes  are . 


Less 
■than 
$1000 
a  year 


79% 


SIOOO 

to 
$5000 
a  year 


17% 


$5000 

to 
$10,000 
a  year 


3% 


More 
than 
$10,000 
ayear 


1% 


Are  you  one  of  the  79%? 

The  chart  at  the  top  of  this  column 
tells  its  own  story.  It  shows  that  only 
21  per  cent  of  all  regularly  employed 
men  earn  more  than  $1,000  a  year.  Of  the  re- 
maining 79  per  cent  the  majority  make 
less  than  $15  weekly — a  bare  living! 

Are  you  one  of  the  79  per  cent?  Are  you 
struggling  to  make  both  ends  meet  on  inadequate 
wages?  If  you  are,  do  you  realize  that  training 
is  all  that  stands  between  you  and  an  unlimited 
income? 

Training  is  the  only  difference  between  the 
underpaid  and  the  well-paid.  You— if  prop- 
erly trained  in  the  line  of  work  for  which  you  are 
best  fitted — can  become  one  of  the  21  per  cent 
that  earn  anywhere  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  a  year! 

The  American  School  will  —  absolutely  without 
charge — make  a  thorough  investigation  of  your  case.  We 
will,  by  a  series  of  personal  questions,  determine  whether  or 
not  you  are  following  the  line  of  work  for  which  you  are  best 
fitted  by  nature  and  experience,  and  will  recommend  a  course 
of  training  for  you  to  take  up.  Anyone  may  take  advantage 
of  this  free  service  by  mailing  the  coupon. 

If  you  decide  to  enroll  in  the  American  School  you  will 
be  carefully  trained,  in  your  spare  time,  for  the  position 
for  which  our  analysis  shows  you  are  best  fitted.  The  cost 
will  be  small,  and  you  can  pay  as  you  progress — in  easy  in- 
stallments. We  actually  guarantee  to  Increase  your 
present  salary  50  per  cent  or  refund  your  money! 

The  coupon  will  bring  full  particulars  of  this  remarkable 
Salary  Increase  Guarantee  and  a  list  of  questions  for 
you  to  answer  that  will  enable  us  to  personally  analyze  your 
case.  You  get  this  service  free  whether  you  enroll  as  a 
student  or  not.  Don't  miss  this  opportunity.  Your  whole 
future  may  depend  on  whether  you  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon. 
It  will  only  cost  you  a  stamp  to  investigate.   Do  it  now! 

American  School 
of  Correspondence.  Chicago.  U.S.A. 


Please  send  me  full  particulars  of  your  Salary  In- 
crease Guarantee,  and  a  list  of  questions  for  me  to 
answer  that  will  enable  you  to  personally  analyze  my 
case.  Pear.  8-16 


Name 


Address 


Manufacturers 
are  writing  for  patents  pro- 
cured through  me.  FREE:— 72- page  guide  book, 
"Successful  Patents";  "Stepping  Stones"  (containing 
hundreds  of  Inventions  wanted);  and  "Patent  Pro- 
motion," (tells  how  to  sell  your  rights;  chief  causes  of 
failure,  etc.).  Send  for  them.  Free  manufacturing 
facilities.    Advice  free. 

RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  132  Owen  Bid*., Washington,  D.C. 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Compare  It  With  a 

Diamond 

If  You  Can  Tell  the  Difference 
—Send  it  Back  at  Our  Expense 

THESE  new,  man-made  gems  will  be  a  revelation  to 
you.  After  centuries  of  research,  science  has  at  last  pro- 
duced a  gem  of  dazzling  brilhance  that  so  closely  re- 
sembles the  diamond  that  you'll  not  be  able  to  distinguish  it. 
You  may  see  it  for  yourself— without  charge. 
We  will  send  you  any  of  the  Lachmte  Gems  that  you  may 
select  for  a  ten  days'  free  trial.  We  want  you  to  put  it  to 
every  diamond  test.  Make  it  cut  glass-stand  the  diamond 
file  fire,  acid-use  every  diamond  test  that  you  ever  heard 
about.  Then,  if  you  can  distinguish  it  from  a  diamond,  send 
it  back  at  our  expense.  Write  for  our  new,  free  jewelry  book. 

Pay  As  You  Wish 

If  you  wish  to  keep  the  remarkable  new  gem.  you  may  pay 
the  rock-bottom  price  at  the  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day 
Terms  as  low  as  SV3  cents  a  flay  without  interest.  No 
notes,  mortgages  or  red  tape.  You  pay  only  the  direct  rock- 
bottom  price- a  mere  fraction  of  what  a  diamond  costs. 

Set  in  Solid  Gold 

Lachnite  Gems  are  never  set  in  anything  but  solid  gold 
In  our  new  jewelry  book  you  will  see  scores  of  beautiful 
rings,  LaVallieres,  necklaces,  stick  pins,  cuff  links,  etc.. 
etc.  from  which  you  have  to  choose.  ,  — « j 

Send  Coupon  / .  h*°w 

For  New  Jewelr  Aook  / 

Put  your  name  and  address  /  J)ept.  C106  Chicago 
in  the  coupon  or  on  a  letter  /  , 
or  post  card  now  and  get  /  Gentlemen:  Please  send 
our  new  jewelry  book  ab-  /  me  absolutely  free  and  pre- 
solutely  free.  You  will  be  /  paid  your  new  jewelry  book 
under  no  obligations  to  /  and  full  particulars  of  your 
buy  anything-or  to  pay  /  ,  free  trial,  easy  payment  plan, 
for  anything.  The  jew-  /  1  assume  no  obligations  of 
elry  book  is  free.  Send  '  any  kind, 
your  name  and  ad-  I 


dress  now. 

Harold  * 
Lachman  Co.  / 

12  N.Michigan  Ave.  / 
/ 


Name. 


Dept.Cl06 
Chicago,  Illinois 


APPROVAL 


SENT 
ON 

If  you  would  have  superb 
Health,  Youthful  Vigor  and  a 
Splendid  Physique,  the  quali- 
ties that  bring  SOCIAL  and 
BUSINESS  SUCCESS,  let 
us  send  you,  on  ap- 
proval, t  he  powerful, 
quiet  running 

MONARCH 

Electric  Massage 

Vibrator 

It's  Nature's  own 
remedy  for  muscle- 

ne^^^n^Takrd^ug,  Stimulate  the  organs  to  per-, 
form  their  functions  properly  and  have  perfect  health. 
This"  Vibrator  has  a  complete,  perfect  motor,  that  attache* 
to  any  electric  socket  or  runs  on  its  own  dry  cells,  Costa 
little  and  quickly  pays  for  xtself  in  increased  PHYSICAL 

^^^cVcula^oSSor,  Its  amootl,  ^  '~gguM 
the  blood  coursing  through  veins  and.  tissues.  Wrinkles  dlSj 
appear,  hollows  fill  up,  weariness  ceases,  and  you  learn  tne  reai 

j0yT?o  not"  take  our  word  for  this,  but  write  for  our  Free  Trial 
offe?  by  whfch  yo^cln  getthe  Monarch  Vibrator,  Prepaid.  On 

^X^t^TT^  Book—Health  and  Beaut* 
without  Medicine." 


MONARCH  VIBRATOR  COMPANY 


Dept.  P2, 


Jackson,  Michigan 


Address. 


Correct  Cnglish 


Jfow  to  use  it 


Josephine  Turck  Baker,  Editor 


A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


For  Progressive  Men  and  Women,  Business  and 
Professional;  Club-Women  Teachers  Students 
Ministers,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Stenographers  and  for 
all  who  wish  to  Speak  and  Write  Correct  English. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  CONTENTS 
Your  Every-Day  Vocabulary: 

HOW  TO  ENLARGE  IT 

Words,  Their  Meanings  and  Their  Uses 

Pronunciations  with  Illustrative  Sentences 

Helps  For  Speakers 
Helps  For  Writers 
Helps  For  Teachers 

Business  English  For  The  Business  Man 
Correct  English  For  The  Beginner 
Correct  English  For  The  Advanced  Pupil 
Correct  English  For  The  Foreigner 
Suggestions  For  The  Teacher 
Correct  English  In  The  School 
Correct  English  In  The  Home 
Shall  And  Will:   How  to  use  them 
Should  And  Would:  How  to  use  them 

 SAMPLE  COPY  10  CENTS 

Snh.^.n  Price  $2  ,  y>»     EV ANSTON ,  ILLINOIS 
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^,™3™^BLjrJ,m<n™4ei  by  this  paper. 
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Pearson  s  Magazine  Offers  You 

The  Best  Dictionary  in  the  World 


Full  Leather  Binding  stamped 
in  gold,  size  8  x  5!/2. 

Contains  vocabulary  of 50,000 
terms — 3,878  more  than  any 
other  dictionary  —  contains 
1,000  illustrations. 

This  dictionary  is  not  for  sale.  It 

can  be  procured  only  with  subscriptions  to 
Pearson's  Magazine. 

For  $2.00  we  will  send  you  Pearson's  Maga- 
zine one  year  and  the  Comprehensive  Stand- 
ard Dictionary. 

We  will  give  you  the  dictionary  FREE  for  a 
club  of  three  subscriptions  at  one  dollar  each. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  THIS  DICTIONARY  BY  A  FEW  MINUTES  WORK. 

PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE 

425-35  EAST  24TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Jjudweiser  and  Broad 

^|yread~made  with  cereals* 
_  water,  veast.cr^-^^p 
$eer  —  made  with  cereals, 
Awater,  ueast. 
VJne  is  solid'— the  other 
liquid  ~*  beer  contains  the 
extra  nerve-resting  proper- 
ties of  hops  which  bread 
does  not  —  concentration 
is  the  main  difference 
4  between  these  two  foods. 
n  -js  uou  select  the  best  of 
materials  for  getting  the 
best  of  foods  so  do  we 
use  the  best  barleu  malt 
and  onlu  imported  Saa-ter 
Hops  for  making 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 


When  there  is  a  Jesse  French  &  Sons  Player-Piano 
in  the*  home  you  need  never  ask  that  trouble- 
some question:  "Can  anyone  play  dance  music?" 

Any  member  of  the  party  can  sit  down  to  the 
piano,  slip  in  the  roll  containing  the  style  of  dance 
music  i  wanted,  and  away  they  go.    With  the — 

Jesse  French  &  Sons  Player-Piano 


— there  is  no  member  of  the 
company  made  unhappy  be- 
cause tied  to  the  iano  while 
the  others  dance.  Each  in  turn 
can  play.  The  easy  operation 
and  simple  facilities  for  con- 
trolling expression  bring  per- 
fect playing  within  reach  of  all. 

The  rich,  sweet  tone  is  une- 
qualled.The  player  mechanism 
contains  many  exclusive  feat- 
ures not  found  in  other  pianos. 


The  light,  elastic  touch  when 
played  by  hand,  will  be  a  sur- 
prise to  those  who  have  per- 
formed on  other  player-pianos. 

Leading  dealers  sell  Jesse 
French  &  Sons  Pianos.  If  no 
dealer  near  you,  we  ship  direct 
on  liberal  terms. 

Write  for  handsome  Cata- 
log, and  liberal  exchange 
proposition  on  your  old  in- 
strument. 


Jesse  French  &  Sons  Piano  Company 

1408  Third  Avenue,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

Chicago  Salesroom:  948  Republic  Bldg.,  State  &  Adams  Sts. 

"  You  have  heard  the  name,  Jesse  French,  since  1875" 


"I  couldn't  &et  alon& 
without  Ingram's 
Milkweed  Cream 
and  Velveola 
Souveraine.  Every 
woman  should  &et 
the  'beauty'  that  is, 
truly,  'in  every  jar' 
and  in  every  Ingram 
box  and  bottle,  too." 
(Signed) 
MARY  FULLER. 

January  31,  1916 

What  Ingram's  prod- 
ucts do  for  famous 
beauties  they  can  do 
for  YOU- 

Take 

Advantage 
of  This  Offer 

Send  us  6c  in  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  packing 
and  mailing,  and  feet  free 
our  Guest  Room  Package 
containinfelnferam's  Face 
Powder  and  Roufee  in 
novel  purse  packets0 
and  Milkweed  Cream, 
Zodenta  Tooth  Powder, 
and  Perfume  in  Guest 
Room  sizes.  Address 

F.  F.  Ingram  Co. 
74  Tenth  St. 
Deiroit  U.S.A. 
Windsor,  Ont. 


STARS  of  the 
Movies,  who 
must  stand 
the  severe  test  of  the 
camera,  especially  ap- 
preciate the  &reat  value  of  Ingram's  Toilet  Creations. 

To  keep  the  complexion  fair  and  free  from  blemish, 
skin  disorders  and  sallowness,  there  is  nothing  equal  to 

IttgidCTTiS  Milkweed  Cream 

b^M^IhpSaid  50c  and  $1 

Preserves  Good  Complexions— Improves  Bad  Complexions. 

In  Ingram's  MAinc 

is  a  face  powder  that  beautifies, 
conceals  blemishes,  and  is  sure 
to  stay  on,    50  cents — 4  shades. 

Ingram's  Rou^e  is  the  "pink  of  perfec- 
tion." Ingram's  Perfumes  and  Toilet 
Waters  are  "doubles"  of  real  flowers. 
See  free  offer  in  left-hand  panel.  Write. 

FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO. 

Makers  of  Milkweed  Cream 
Established  1883 
Windsor,  Ont.  74  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  U.S. A. 


^■■■■■■■1 


Uncle  Sam  Is  Being 
Swindled  Out  of  Oil 
For  His  Navy  * 

How  the  public  oil-lands  reserved  for  the  use  of 
our  navy  are  now  being  stolen  by  individuals 
and  corporations,  is  set  forth  here  by  a  master 

Love-Stories  of  King  Edward  VII 

Pictures  of  Greenwich  Village 

When  Tom  Paine  Lived  and  Poe  Starved  There 
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A  17-  Jewel  Illinois  Watch 

Our  Once-a-Year  Offer 

At  $13.75— Send  Only  «1 


To  10,000  Men  Only 

Once  a  year  we  buy  10,000  of  these  wonderful 
Illinois  Watches.  This  17-Jewel  Model,  with  a  20- 
year  Gold-Filled  case. 

We  offer  those  watches  at  $13.75— terms  $1  down 
and  a  year  to  pay.  Our  object  is  to  open  up  10,000 
new  charge  accounts. 

But  we  offer  only  10,000.  If  you  fail  to  get  one 
by  delay,  you  will  have  to  wait  a  year. 

How  We  Profit 

This  offer,  of  course,  leaves  us  very  slight  profit. 
But  we  have  an  enormous  Jewelry  Department. 
And  we  supply  two  million  homes  with  House 
Furnishings. 

If  we  get  you  started— get  you  to  open  a  charge 
account  here — you  will  buy  here  all  your  life.  That 
is  why  we  offer  this  Watch  bargain.  It  will  last  you 
a  lifetime.  And  every  time  you  look  at  it,  it  will 
remind  you  that  you  have  an  account  with  us. 

Thirty  Days'  Trial 

You  know  this  Watch.  The  best  jewelry  con- 
cerns all  over  the  country  handle  and  recommend  it. 
It  is  made  by  the  Illinois  Watch  Co.,  Springfield,  111. 
— one  of  the  greatest  and  oldest  watch  concerns  in 
the  country. 

But  we  send  the  Watch  on  trial.  Wear  it  30  days. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  bargain,  send  it 
back. 

Send  us  only  $1  when  you  order.  If  you  don't 
like  the  watch,  we  will  send  the  dollar  back.  If  you 
do  like  it,  send  us  $1  a  month.  That  will  give  you 
over  a  year  to  pay. 

No  references  required.  We  will  gladly  trust  you. 
Express  will  be  prepaid. 

But  don't  wait.  These  10,000 
watches  will  go  very  fast.  And  this 
will  be  your  only  chance  for  a  year  to 
get  such  a  fine-watch  bargain.  Send 
us  the  coupon  now. 


Our  Price  $137-5 

Only  $1  Down 
A  Whole  Year  to  Pay 

This  watch  has  a  17-jeweled  movement— it  is 

a  perfect  timekeeper.  The  price  seems  impos- 
sible. But  we  guarantee  this  watch  to  have  17 
fine  jewels,  and  to  be  a  genuine  Illinois  watch, 
exactly  the  same  as  sold  in  jewelry  stores. 

The  case  is  a  20-Year  Gold-Filled  Case.  That 
s,  it  is  warranted  for  20  years.  It  is  open-face 
and  a  beauty.  The  back  is  handsomely  en- 
graved. It  has  a  screw  back  and  bezel,  so  it  is 
positively  dust-proof. 

The  watch  is  guaranteed  for  25  years.  We 
send  with  this  watch  this  guarantee  certificate. 
Think  of  that— only  $13.75  for  almost  a  lifetime 
of  perfect  watch  service.  The  watch  is  a  perfect 
timekeeper.  No  better  timekeepers  were  ever 
made  than  the  17-jeweled  Illinois.  Every  man 
who  knows  watches  knows  this. 

If  you  want  to  sell  this  watch  back  to  us,  after 
30  days'  use,  we  will  return  every  cent  that  you 
pay  on  it. 


SPIEGEL,  MAY,  STERN  CO. 


(1123)  \ 


3704  Wall  Street,  Chicago 


I  enclose  first  payment  of  SI.  for  which  6end,  express  paid.  theT17; 
Jewel  Illinois  Watch  No.  K4F  "iC4  described  in  j  our  advi 
keep  it  I  will 


jewel  Illinois  Watch  No.  K4F  ?14  described  in  your  advertisement.  If  I 
ay  $1  each  month  until  $13.75  has  been  paid.  If  I  return 


it  within  the  30-day  trial  period  you  are  to  send  me  back  my  $1. 


Name 


Postoffice . 


St.  or  Box  No  State. 


3704  Wall  Street,  Chicago 


JEWELRY  CATALOG  FREE  ff^&%K£Sf55S£in5. 

and  jewelry— all  sold  on  our  easy  credit  plan.  Just  drop  us  a 
postal  and  it  will  be  mailed  you  free.  But  don't  fail  to  use  the 
coupon  and  send  us  $1,  aa  this  wonderful  watch  offer  will  not  be 
made  again  for  a  year. 
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Tabulator  Stop* 
Marginal  Stops 
Paper  Release^ 
arriage  Release 


Ribbon  Shift 
&  Stencil  Cutter 


Adjustable  Paper  Guide 


Platen  Release 
Line  Space 
Adjustment 


Ribbon  Reverse 


Tabulator  Ba»* 


I  want,  through  this  advertisement, 
to  establish  as  friendly  business  re- 
lations with  you  as  I  possibly  can. 
I  want  you  to  realise  also,  that  it  is 
my  earnest  effort  and  intention  to 
give  you  full  honest  value  for  every 
dollar  that  you  spend  with  me.  This 
is  the  only  way  I  can  succeed.  The 
publisher  of  this  magazine  will  vouch 
for  my  square  dealings  during  the 
four  years  and  more  my  advertising 
has  appeared. 

I  am  building  up  my  business  on  the 
foundation  of  good  value  and  square 
dealings.  I  am  saving  thousands  of 
satisfied  customers  thousands  of 
dollars,  by  supplying,  perfect — late 
style — visible  writing — typewriters, 
at  remarkably  low  prices. 

All  my  transactions  are  handled 
throughout  my  personal  correspond- 
ence. Iassure  you  every  courtesyand 
consideration,  in  your  dealings  with 
me.  Yourorderwill  have  my  prompt, 
careful,  personal  attention.  I  will 
be  glad  to  do  business  with  you. 


TYPEWRITER  SENSATION 

Free  TRIAL— Use  As  You  Pay 

Send  me  only  $2.50  a  month  until  the  low  total  price  of 
$48.80  is  paid,  and  the  machine  is  yours 

This  is  absolutely  the  most  generous  typewriter  offer  ever  made.  Do  not  rent  a  machine 
when  you  can  pay  $2.50  a  month  and  own  one.  Think  of  it — Buying  a  $100.00  machine 
for  $48.80.    Cash  price,  $45.45.    Never  before  has  anything  like  this  been  attempted. 


Standard 
Visible 


lu.  C  Smith 


Model 
Number  2 


Perfect  machines,  Standard  Size,  Keyboard  of  Standard  Universal  arrangement 
writing  84  characters — universally  used  in  teaching  the  touch  system.    The  entire  line  of  writing 

completely  visible  at  all  times,  has  the  tabulator,  the  j  two  color  ribbon,  with  automatic 

reverse,  the  back  spacer,   ball  bearing  type  bars,  ball  bearing  carriage  action,  ball  bearing    .w  H  »  mi  m  wm  m 
shift  action,  in  fact  every  late- style  feature  and  modern  operating  convenienee.    Comes  ^ 
to  you  with  everything  complete,  tools,  cover,  operating  book  and  instructions,   ribbon,     W  VT  p_ 
practice  paper — nothing  extra  to  buy.    You  cannot  imagine  the  perfection  of  this  beau-    M      r|#    \  SIMITH 
tiful  reconstructed  typewriter  until  you  have  seen  it.    I  have  sold  several  thousand  of      *  *  * 

these  perfect  latest  style  model  Model  No.  2  machines  at  this  bargain  price,  and  every  one  of  f 
these  thousands  of  satisfied  customers  had  this  beautiful,  strictly  up  to  date  machine  ^ 
on  five  days'  free  trial  before  deciding '^to  buy  it.    I  will  send  to  you  F.  O.  B.  Chicago  W 
for  five  days'  free  trial.    It  will  sell  itself,  but  if  you  are  uot  satisfied  that  this  is  the  m 

greatest  typewriter  you  ever  saw,  you  can  return  it  at  my  expense.   You  won't  want  Ship  me  a  No.  2  L.  C.  Smith 

to  return  it  after  you  try  it — you  cannot  equal  this  wonderful  value  anywhere.  M  F.  O.  B.  Chicago  as  described 
_  _         __    _  _  .    _         _  _  _  _      _         _ ,  A      in  this  advertisement.    I  will 

You  Take  No  Risk— Put  In  Your  Order  Now  /  &l&°ttheAm^i5Z 

When  the  typewriter  arrives  deposit  with  the  express  agent  $8.80  and  take  the  machine  for  W  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  month.  The 
five  days'  trial.  If  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  bast  typewriter  you  ever  saw,  keep  *  title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully 
it  and  send  me  82.50  a  month  until  my  bargain  price  of  $48.80  is  paid.  If  you  don't  want  W  -.^A  for  T+  iinrUr<!+r>nH  thit  T  tin  vp 
it,  return  it  to  the  express  agent,  receive  your  $8.80  and  return  the  machine  to  me.  I  M  fipai^  Ior- .  11  *?.  unaerstooa  tnat  J-  nave 
will  pay  the  return  express  charges.  This  machine  is  sruaranteed  just  as  if  you  M  hye  davs  m  which  to  examine  and  try 
paid  $10j.00  for  it.  Itlis  standard.  Over  one  hundred  thousand  people  own  and  JT  the  typewriter.  If  I  choose  not  to  keep 
use  these  typewriters  and  think  them  the  best  ever  manufactured.  f    it  I  will  carefully  repack  it  and  return 

The  supply  at  this  price  is  very  limited,  the  price  will  probably  be     *      it  to  the  express  agent.    It  is  understood 
raised  when  my  next  advertisement  appears,  so  don't  delay.  Fill  in     W    that   you   give    the    standard  guarantee 
the  coupon  today — mail  to  me — the  typewriter  will  be  shipped     M     for  one  year, 
promptly.    There  is  no  red  tape.    I  employ  no  solicitors — no  collectors — no  * 
chattel  mortgage.    It  is  simply  understood  that  I  retain  title  to  the  machine  > 
until  the  full  $48.80  is  paid.    You  cannot  lose.   It  is  the  greatest  type-  ^ 
writer  opportunity  you  will  ever  have.    Do  not  not  send  me  one  0 
cent.    Get  the  coupon  in  the  malls  today — sure.  Name.. 


Room  906-231  N.  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Harry  A.  Smith  906  -  231  &™ 


Fifth  Avenue 


/ 

f  Address. 
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Why  Not  Have  a 
Piano  That  All 
The  Family  Can 
Enjoy? 


French 

&  Sons 

Player  Pianos 

Can  be  Played  by  Any 
Member  of  the  Family 

Jesse  French  &  Sons  Player-Piano  is  famed  for  its  full, 
round  musical  tone.  Its  operation  is  so  simple  a  child  can  play  it.  The 
control  of  expression  is  perfect.  No  knowledge  of  music  is  necessary  to 
bring  out  all  the  feeling  and  harmony  that  the  composer  put  into  his  piece. 

Classic,  difficult  Sonatas,  the  modern  dance  music,  or 
ragtime  melody  are  rendered  with  equal  facility.  All  tastes,  all  moods, 
all  needs  are  completely  satisfied. 

Nearly  40  years  of  constructive  experience  is  put  into 
every  Jesse  French  &  Sons  instrument. 

We  are  represented  by  Leading  Piano  Dealers  all  over  the 
United  States.  If  one  does  not  happen  to  be  near  you  we  will  ship  direct. 
Easy  payment  plan  if  prererred.  Liberal  Exchange  Proposition  on  your 
old  piano.    Handsome  Illustrated  Catalog  sent  on  request. 

Jesse  French  (El  Sons  Piano  Co. 

1409  Third  Ave.,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

Chicago  Salesroom,  948  Republic  Bldg.,  State  <&  Adams  Sts. 

"?esse  French,  a  name  -well  known  since  1875" 
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"Gee!  I  Wish  I  Had  His  Luck!" 


!  'a  that  what  you  have  said  when  some  other  fellow  has  raced  by  you  on  the  road 
;  o  success  and  independence? 

.top!  Stop  deceiving  yourself  right  now.  It  doesn't  pay  to  invent  excuses  for  your  own  failure. 
?hey  won't  "stand  up."  Other  men  won't  accept  them.  You  can't  always  believe  them  yourself, 
i'or  genuine,  substantial  success  has  no  relation  to  Luck. 

I  f  some  friend  of  your  school  days  has  won  wealth  and  is  holding  it  while  you  have  stood  still,  you  can 
>e  sure  there  is  a  reason.  You  may  be  smarter  than  he  in  a  hundred  ways,  but  his  Power  of  Will  alone 
as  proved  superior  to  all  your  abilities.  Do  you  spend  your  time  inventing  excuses  for  your  failures, 
hat  cause  your  friends  to  smile  behind  your  back?  Or  have  you  learned  how  easily  Success,  with  all 
ts  rewards,  may  be  won? 

The  Mightiest  Human  Force 

S  WITHIN  YOU — the  tremendous  power  of  WILL.  This  greatest  of  all  Nature's  forces  was  given  to 
on  at  birth.    What  have  you  done  with  it?    Have  you  developed  it  and  trained  it?    Have  you  learned 

ts  wonderful  value — cash  value — to  you?    Have  you  harnessed  it  and  put  it  to  work  for  you?    Or  have 

'ou,  like  millions  of  others,  ignored  it  and  let  it  shrivel  up  and  hide? 

Think  of  it!  This  marvellous  power  is  as  old  as  the  human  race  itself,  yet  until  now  only  a  few  men  (the 
uccessful  men  of  every  age)  have  known  how  to  use  it.  They  have  pitted  it  against  Nature's  greatest 
orces  and  have  triumphed  again  and  again.  The  mighty  energies  of  Niagara  have  been  harnessed  by 
he  will  power  of  man.  Power  of  Will  has  conquered  the  air,  the  sea,  the  soil.  No  victory  of  war  or 
)eace  was  ever  won  without  its  agency.  Nothing  can  resist  this  power  that  is  YOURS — the  Power  of 
Will.  It  is  the  very  source  of  civilization  itself.  It  has  led  to  every  great  discovery  by  which  mankind 
las  benefited.  And  right  now — TODAY — every  day — Power  of  Will  alone  is  performing  new  miracles, 
>reaking  down  barriers,  overcoming  obstacles  and  smoothing  the  road  to  success  for  thousands.  You 
nay  have  ability,  you  may  have  genius,  you  may  have  an  army  of  friends  ready  to  help  you  toward  suc- 
:ess,  but  without  Determination,  Stick-to-itiveness,  Power  of  Will — you  can  never  reach  your  goal. 
L,earn  this  powor  that  is  within  you,  cultivate  it,  and  immediately  life  will  have  a  new  meaning  for  you. 
t'ou  will  stop  FOLLOWING  others  and  become  a  LEADER  yourself.  You  will  discard  every  habit 
;hat  is  retarding  your  progress.  Your  WILL  will  become  the  LAW  for  others.  You  will  accomplish 
whatever  you  desire  to  accomplish,  no  matter  in  what  direction  your  ambitions  may  lead.  _ 

You  HAVE  this  power  of  will.  You  will  always  have  it,  whether 
PARTIAL  CONTENTS  you  develop  it  or  not.  Learn  to  command  it.  Make  it  serve  you. 
j  The  Law  of  Great  Thinking. 
I  The  Four  Factors  on  which  it 

Depends. 
How    to    develop  analytical 
power. 

How  to  think  "all  around"  any 
subject. 

How  to  throw  the  mind  into  de- 
liberate, controlled,  produc- 
|     tive  thinking. 
Detailed  directions  for  Perfect 

Mind  Concentration. 
I  How  to  acquire  the  Power  of 
Consecutive  Thinking,  Rea- 
soning, Analysis. 
How  to  acquire  the  skill  of 

Creative  Writing. 
How  to  guard  against  errors  in 

Thought. 
How  to  drive  from  the  mind 

all  unwelcome  thoughts. 
How   to   follow   any   line  of 
thought  with  keen,  concen- 
trated Power. 
How    to    develop  Reasoning 
power. 

How  to  Handle  the  Mind  in 

Creative  Thinking. 
The  secret  of  Building  Mind 
Power. 

How  the  Will  is  maie  to  act. 
How  to  test  your  Will. 
How  a  Strong  Will  is  Master 

of  Body. 
What  creates  Human  Power. 

This  is  only  a  partial  list — a 
complete  list  of  contents  would 
almost  fill  this  page. 


Your  FORTUNE 

is  not  at  the  end  of  any  rainbow.  Like  the  fortunes  other  men  have 
made,  yours  is  right  at  your  hand.  You  can  become  independent, 
prosperous,  successful,  dominant.  Decide  today  to  prove  your  abil- 
ities, to  call  upon  and  to  develop  your  power  of  will.  Start  now. 
Let  us  send  you  the  most  wonderful  self-help  ever  offered  to  any 
man,  Dr.  Frank  Channing  Haddock's  new  book  "Power  of  Will," 
the  only  book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 

C       J  M     H/f  Just  Mail  This 

Send  No  Money  Free  coupon 

This  offer  may  not  appear  again.  Seize  this  opportunity.  Send  us 
no  money — pay  us  nothing  in  advance.    Simply  fill  out  and  mail 

us  the  coupon  below.    We  will  promptly  send  you  the  book  at  our  ^  Pelton 

risk.    Do  not  hesitate.    This  little  act  may  change  the  whole  course  of  your  life.     j>        pufa  _ 
Make  your  start  now  on  the  sure  road  to  success.  ^     18-P  Wilcox  Block 

When  you  get  the  book  take  five  days'  time  to  look  it  over  carefully.  Note  the  ^  M  id  Conn, 
simple,  clear,  forceful  and  entertaining  style  of  this  famous  writer  who  has   jl  m  ' 

devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  power  of  will.  Then  if  you  do  not  find        ^    Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a. 
that  this  book  holds  for  YOU  the  key  to  Success  and  fortune— if  you     +      copy  of  Power  of  Will  on. 
do  not  find  that  any  one  of  its  52  chapters  is  worth  the  special    ^.        approval     I  agree  to  remit 
low  price  of  $3.00,  return  it  to  us  by  parcel  post  and  we.        ^     $3  or  remail  the  book  in  5  days, 
not  you,  will  be  under  obligations  for  your  courtesy.   Send  w 

now  for  the  book— decide  later,  after  you  have  examined  it.    +      Name  .. 

PELTON  PUBLISHING  CO.  *  #  Address  

18-P  Wilcox  Block  Meriden,  Conn.A^  city  State  

Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 


Personal  Fxperiences 

Among  100,000 users  of  "Pow- 
of  Will"  are  such  men  as 
Judge  Ben.  B.  Lindsey;  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Parker;  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  Ex-U.  S.  Chinese  Am- 
bassador; Assistant  Postmaster 
General  Britt;  Lieut.  Gov.  Mc- 
Kelvie  of  Nebraska;  General 
Manager  Christeson  of  Wells- 
Fargo  Express  Co.;  E.  St.  Elmo 
Lewis,  former  Vice-Pres.  Art 
Metal  Construction  Co.;  Gov. 
Ferris  of  Michigan,  and  many 
others  of  equal  prominence. 

Here  are  just  a  few  extracts 
from  the  thousands  of  voluntary 
letters  from  owners  telling  what 
the  book  has  meant  to  them. 
800%  Increase  in  One  Year 
*'I  recommended  'Power  of 
Will'  to  a  young  man  and  his 
salary  has  increased  800%  within 
a  year." — W.  M.  Taylor,  Effi- 
ciency Expert.Willys-Overland  Co. 
$1,500  to  $50,000  Yearly 
"Three  years  ago  I  was  mak- 
ing $1500  a  year  and  working 
day  and  night.  Today  I  make 
$1000  a  week  and  have  time  for 
other  things  as  well.  To  the 
lessons  in  the  book  'Power  of 
Will'  do  I  owe  this  sudden  rise." 
— {Name  on  request.) 
Worth  $3,000  to  $30,000 
"From  what  I  have  already 
seen  I  believe  I  can  get  $3000 
to  $30,000  worth  of  good  out  of 
it." — C.  D.  Van  Vechten,  Gen. 
Agent  North  Western  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

$897  Profit  First  Week 
"  'Power  of  Will'  is  a  com- 
pilation of  mighty  forces.  My 
first  week's  benefit  in  dollars  is 
$900— cost  $3;  profit  $897." — 
(Figure  what  his  yearly  profit 
would  be.) — J.  W.  Heisland,  916 
Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
Another  50%  Increase 
"More  than  a  year  ago  I  pur- 
chased 'Power  of  Will'  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  it — and  it 
alone — has  enabled  me  to  in- 
crease my  salary  more  than  50% 
in  that  time." — L.  C.  Hudgens, 
Principal  Mayhew  Consolidated 
Schools,  Boswell,  OJcla. 
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Last  Chance  Offer! 


FOR  nearly  three  years  Pearson's  Magazine  has  given  its  subscribers  the  privilege  of  using 
the  certificate  reproduced  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 
The  use  of  plain  paper  in  its  text  section  begun  about  191 2  reduced  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  a  point  where  a  price  concession  to  its  subscribers  was  possible.   Moreover  this 
concession  was  desirable  because  many  thousands  of  people  who  work  for  a  wage  are  readers 
of  Pearson's  and  a  saving  of  50c.  to  them  is  an  item  of  importance. 

The  conditions  that  permitted  this  concession,  however,  no  longer  exist.  For  nearly  a  year 
the  price  of  materials  entering  into  magazine  production  has  been  steadily  increasing.  This 
advance  in  some  particulars  amounts  to  double  the  cost  of  a  year  ago.  The  certificates  should 
have  been  withdrawn  several  months  ago  but  there  are  so  many  of  them  out  among  our  friends 
that  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  coupons  would  work  an  injustice  to  our  good  friends  as  well  as 
involve  them  in  many  misunderstandings. 

We  are  now  taking  this  means  of  giving  fair  warning  to  our  readers  that  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  November  19 16  the  50c.  certificates  will  not  be  good  and  the  price  of  Pearson's  will 
be  $1.50  a  year  with  no  reductions  or  concessions  in  price. 

With  this  issue  there  are  certain  improvements  in  the  magazine.  The  September  number 
is  illustrated  and  the  next  issue  will  be  still  more  improved.  Of  course  these  things  have  not  been 
done  without  some  added  cost  of  production,  but  we  feel  that  the  magazine  has  passed  through 
its  experimental  stages,  that  it  is  now  firmly  established  along  certain  lines  of  policy,  and  that  it 
remains  only  to  make  the  magazine  still  better  than  it  has  been. 

Please  advise  all  your  friends  that  their  certificates  will  not  be  good  after  November  1st. 
Advise  them  to  subscribe  NOW  and  save  fifty  cents.  Cut  out  the  blank  below,  fill  in  your  name 
and  address,  enclose  $1.00  and  send  to 

PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE,  425-35  East  24th  St.,  New  York  City 


This  Certificate  is  worth  SO  cents 


THIS  CERTIFICATE,  accompanied  by  $1.00,  is  good  for  one 
annual  subscription  to  PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE — Regular  price, 
$1.50  per  year  (foreign  postage  extra). 

Herewith  find  $1.00  for  which  send  me  PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE, 
beginning  with  the  issue. 

PEARSON'S  Nann.e.   

MAGAZINE 

435  East  24th  St.  Ad<*.r.?.?.f.   

New  York  City 


Pearson's  Magazine  is  the  only  magazine  of  its  kind.  Its  form  enables  it  to  depend  upon  its 
readers  alone— on  advertisers  not  at  all.  It  can  and  does,  therefore,  print  facts  which  no  magazine 
that  depends  upon  advertising  for  a  living  can  "afford"  to  print.  It  does  print  such  facts  every 
month.  Every  issue  contains  the  truth  about  some  condition  which  affects  your  daily  welfare,  which 
you  want  to  know  and  which  you  can  find  nowhere  else.  Besides,  it  prints  as  much  fiction  and  other 
entertainment  as  any  general  magazine.  If  you  want  one  radical  magazine  to  live  and  grow,  sub- 
scribe to  Pearson's.   Use  this  certificate  and  save  money. 

Buy  and  Read  the  Current  Issue  and  See  For  Yourself. 

SAMPLE  COPY  MAILED  FREE  UPON  REQUEST 
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Entered  as  Second-class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Entered  as  Second-class  Matter  at  the  Post 
Office  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Copyright,  1916,  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  All  rights  reserved.  Pub- 
lished  monthly  by  the  Pearson  Publishing  Co.,  435-43S  East  Twenty-Fourth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Arthur  W.  Little, 
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FOUR  years  and  five  months  ago  I  ex- 
plained to  the  readers  of  Pearson's 
Magazine  the  circumstances  govern- 
ing my  decision  to  make  the  kind  of  a  maga- 
zine which  I  showed  you  in  that  April, 
1912,  issue. 

More  than  six  hundred  letters  came  to 
me  in  response — all  of  them  complimentary 
and  help-offering  in  tone. 

For  every  one  of  such  letters  to  me  I 
judge  that  there  were  no  less  than  ten  com- 
ments of  adverse  criticism  about  me. 

For  more  than  two  years  after  we  took 
our  revolutionary  step,  never  a  month 
passed  but  what  word  drifted  in  to  me  that 
prophecy  had  been  made  to  the  effect  that 
Pearson's  had  published  its  final  number. 
And  those  prophecies  started  just  fifty- 
three  numbers  ago ! 

Gradually,  however,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  got  over  considering  Pear- 
son's from  the  viewpoint  of  a  nine  days' 
wonder,  and  they  accepted  it — some  as  an 
established  evil,  some  as  a  puWic  blessing, 
but  all  as  an  independent  journal,  a  free 
press. 

No  reader  can  picture  the  unceasing  war 
that  has  been  waged  against  Pearson's  for 

Copyright,  lQl6,  by  Pearson  Publishing 


almost  five  years  by  the  representatives  and 
advocates  of  the  powers  of  pillage.  Some 
day  I  hope  to  be  able  to  find  the  necessary 
time  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  Pearson's. 
All  I  can  take  the  time  to  tell  now,  how- 
ever, is  that  we  have  a  circulation  of 
150,000  net.  Of  that  quantity,  just  one 
half  go  to  subscribers  who  have  paid  in 
advance. 

A  COUPLE  of  months  ago  I  read  two 
■^^*  comments  upon  the  magazine  which 
caused  me.  a  lot  of  reflection. 

One  comment  read:  "The  only  interest- 
ing thing  about  Pearson's  is  its  policy." 

The  other  comment  read :  "It  is  the  duty 
of  every  militant  citizen  of  nationalist 
thought  to  support  Pearson's  by  buying  it 
and  by  telling  his  friends  to  buy  it." 

My  own  common  sense  told  me  that  the 
first  comment  was  just^  Carried  away  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  public  spiritedness  Pear- 
son's was  being  permitted  to  drift  into  an 
overbalanced  state  of  seriousness.  It  was 
appealing  to  students  and  masters  of  so- 
ciology and  economics;  but  it  could  not  be 
enlisting  the  interest  of  the  great  body  of 
good-hearted,    careless-minded    men  and 
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women,  without  whose  enlistment  our  voice 
of  protest  must  forever  remain  merely  the 
feeble  cry  of  a  minority. 

The  second  comment  emphasized  the 
warning  of  the  first.  A  popular  priced 
magazine,  to  achieve  the  popularity  upon 
which  it  must  depend  for  prosperity  and 
usefulness,  must  go  farther  than  the  mere 
adoption  of  a  selling  rate  to  match  that  of 
competing  publications. 

One  may  go  upon  a  hot  summer's  day  to 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  board  a  trolley 
car  bound  for  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery.  Or, 
from  the  same  starting  point  one  may  board 
a  car  for  Coney  Island.  The  duration  of 
the  ride  would  be  about  the  same  in  either 
case;  and  the  cost  would  be  the  same. 
Upon  the  Cypress  Hills  car  there  would  be 
plenty  of  room  for  comfort.  Upon  the 
Coney  Island  car  there  would  be  scant  room 
even  for  discomfort.  But,  if  a  great  evan- 
gelist were  to  seek  a  following  by  enlist- 
ment from  one  or  the  other  of  those  crowds, 
he  would  find  the  Coney  Island  route  his 
best  recruiting  field. 

While  the  conservative  rector  of  the  con- 
ventional church  reads  his  service  each 
week  to  a  well-mannered,  wejl-groomed 
congregation  of  professing  Christians,  ex- 
pecting and  enlisting  but  few  converts  to 
his  flock  other  than  the  ones  who  come 
naturally  from  the  ranks  of  the  adolescent 
generation  of  his  enrolled  membership  at; 
each  Easter  season,  to  receive  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  such  preachers  as  Billy  Sun- 
day set  the  world  a  talking;  and  out  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  attend  the  ral- 
lies in  the  spirit  of  scoffing,  thousands  re- 
main to  pray. 

We  are  grateful  to  all  our  readers  who, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  seek  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  Pearson's  ;  but  we  would 
be  untrue  to  the  loyalty  of  our  readers  and 
to  ourselves  were  we  to  sit  down  quietly  and 
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wait  for  the  creeping  growth  to  come  from 
buyers  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

"COR  two  or  three  years  Pearson's  has 
*•  been  edited  by  John  Thompson  and 
myself  in  the  hours  which  we  could  find  to 
spare  away  from  the  heavy  commercial  re- 
sponsibilities which  descended  upon  our 
shoulders  after  the  death  of  Joseph  J.  Lit- 
tle, my  father.  Even  under  such  a  handicap 
the  magazine  has  justified  its  right  to  live 
by  gaining  nearly  fifty  per  cent  in  net  cir-» 
culation.  So  much  for  the  policy  of  inde- 
pendent truth  in  journalism ! 

Now,  however,  I  believe  I  have  found  the 
man  who  can  take  our  policies  as  a  founda- 
tion, and  build  upon  them  a  periodical  of 
such  fascinating  human  interest  as  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  entertainment 
seekers  of  the  world.  And  out  of  the  mul- 
titude of  new  readers  whom  we  expect  sq 
to  enlist  I  expect  to  gain  an  ever  increasing 
proportion  of  recruits  to  the  program  of 
true  democracy  in  government,  and  to  jus- 
tify the  purpose  of  Pearson's  Magazine 
to  be  a  teacher  and  a  preacher  of  the 
world. 

I  present  to  you  a  new  editor,  who  will 
give  his  undivided  time  and  thought  and 
energy  to  the  making  of  your  magazine* 
This  new  editor  is  a  man  of  letters,  a  mas-» 
ter  of  six  languages,  an  author  of  books,* 
a  journalist  of  many  years  of  international 
reputation — and  a  man  who  has  won  (as 
Pearson's  has  won),  from  the  classes  of 
privilege  and  selfishness,  the  enmity  of  men 
of  far-reaching  influence. 

I  present  to  you — Frank  Harris,  who 
now  will  speak  for  himself. 

JVSome  Books  by  Frank  Harris:  "Elder  Conklin,  Some 
American  Short  Stories";  "Unpath'd  Waters";  "The 
Bomb:  The  Story  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists  of  1886"  "The 
Man  Shakespeare";  "Contemporary  Portraits";  "Oscar, 
Wilde,  His  Life  and  Confessions  in  2  vols.";  (all these  are. 
published  by  M.  Kennerley,  N.  Y.,  or  by  the  author  at  3 
Washington  Square,  N.  Y.) 
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THERE  are  not  many  magazines  in  the 
United  States  or  many  papers  either 
which  I  cou&l  consent  to  edit.  Pear- 
son's is  the  only  magazine  that  suggests  it- 
self to  me.  It  is  frankly  opposed  to  the  mad 
individualism  we  Americans  misname  Lib- 
erty; it  advocates  the  nationalization  of 
the  railroads,  the  telegraphs,  and  tele- 
phones, and  the  municipalization  of  public 
utilities;   besides   its   columns   are  free, 


not  bound  by  advertising  or  money  in- 
terests of  any  kind; — a  forum  for  sincere 
opinion  for  the  Truth  and  nothing  but  the 
Truth. 

Consequently  I  welcomed  the  invitation 
to  edit  Pearson's  Magazine. 

I  am  an  American,  was  admitted  to  citi- 
zenship in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  have  no  other 
allegiance,  save  that  to  Truth  and  Peace 
and  Justice — the  ideal  causes. 
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Bernard  Shaw  has  said  that  I  made  my 
conduct  of  The  Saturday  Review  in  London 
''forever  remarkable"  because  of  the  able 
men  I  got  to  write  for  it.  Shaw  himself, 
H.  G.  Wells,  Cunninghame  Grahame,  Max 
Beerbohm,  Arthur  Symons,  and  Dr.  Chal- 
mers Mitchell — all  the  choice  and  master 
spirits  of  the  time  were  on  my  staff  twenty 
years  ago. 

But  Shaw  does  not  say  how  I  managed 
to  keep  my  wild  team  together,  how  it  was 
that  Wells  and  he  wrote  side  by  side  for 
years,  though  ever  since  they  have  been  con- 
stantly in  each  other's  hair.  I  believe  it 
was  because  the  paper  had  high  aims,  and 
labored  for  great  impersonal  causes. 

Once  more  my  hat's  in  the  ring,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Little,  the  President  of  the 
Pearson  Publishing  Company. 

I  hope  to  make  Pearson's  as  powerful 
and  as  famous  as  I  made  The  Saturday  Re- 
view in  London. 

There  are  men  of  talent  in  America  to- 
day; born  writers;  but  they  are  scattered 
about,  unknown,  forced  to  do  work  for- 
eign to  their  nature,  as  Shaw  was  being 
forced  to  write  on  music  when  I  asked 
him  to  write  on  the  theater.  These  young 
men  of  talent  I  hope  to  bring  together  and 
set  to  their  true  work. 

I  have  now  a  greater  object  to  work  for, 
than  I  had  in  London  in  1895,  a  higher  aim, 
Peace  as  well  as  Truth. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  war  in  Europe? 

Selfishness,  individual  and  national, 
preached  now  for  a  hundred  years  as  the 
only  rule  of  life  by  political  economists 
and  thinkers  of  all  countries.  "Every  one 
for  himself"  the  new  gospel,  "and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost,"  and  the  devil  does  not 
appear  to  be  content  only  with  the  hind- 
most. 

"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Each  man 
has  been  encouraged  to  adopt  Cain's  ques- 
tion as  his  rule  of  conduct  with  the  awful 
results  we  are  now  deploring. 

"A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you 
that  ye  love  one  another" — this  is  the  spirit 
we  want  as  an  antidote  to  that  hard  selfish- 
ness which  has  led  to  this  insane  butchery. 

From  week  to  week,  being  a  true  prophet, 
I  shall  put  forth  and  defend  other  truths. 

I  shall  establish  a  high  canon  of  interna- 
tional criticism  of  literature  and  art  and 
make  mock  of  those  who  are  patriotically 
paid  to  puff  rubbish,  and  to  let  masterpieces 
pass  unheralded. 

In  fine,  I  am  going  to  make  a  great  many 
enemies  for  myself  and  'few  friends,  but 


with  that  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  shall 
sow  with  both  hands. 

Mr.  Little  wants  me  to  tell  the  readers  of 
Pearson's  some  facts_  connected  with  my 
discovery  of  the  important  writers  of  Eng- 
land twenty-five  years  ago. 

Here  is  a  story  which  has  not  yet  been 
told  in  print:  When  I  took  over  the  edi- 
torship of  The  Fortnightly  Review  from 
John,  now  Lord  Morley,  he  pointed  to  a 
couple  of  cases  in  a  corner  of  the  editor's 
sanctum  and  said, 

"There  are  some  hundreds  of  manuscripts 
there.  I  have  read  them  all  carefully; 
nothing  interesting  in  them.  I  should  have 
sent  them  back  to  their  writers;  but  I  am 
afraid  I  have  been  too  lazy.  Of  course 
you  can  read  them  if  you  like,  but  I  don't 
think  you  will  find  anything  worth  while. 
I  am  really  scrupulous  in  such  matters." 

I  thanked  him  and  accepted  all  he  said, 
but  as  soon  as  I  was  alone  in  the  room 
I  returned  to  the  rejected  manuscripts  and 
began  going  through  them,  for  I  had  an 
idea  that  genius  would  be  pretty  sure  to 
be  overlooked  even  by  so  fine  a  scholar  and 
writer  as  John  Morley.  At  any  rate,  I 
wanted  to  satisfy  my  own  conscience.  I 
soon  found  he  was  a  most  scrupulous  reader 
in  regard  to  faults  of  style  and  of  punctua- 
tion, careful  extremely,  even  meticulous. 

Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  manuscript  en- 
titled "The  Rediscovery  of  the  Unique." 
Beside  the  title  Morley  had  penciled 
"bad  title."  I  read  the  paper  through. 
It  was  a  semi-scientific  plea  for  individual- 
ism. The  writer  pointed  out  that  no  two 
oak  leaves  were  alike,  that  no  two  blades 
of  grass  were  precisely  similar,  no  two 
sides  of  the  nose,  no  two  ears  on  any  hu- 
man head  just  alike:  everything  in  the 
world  was  unique  and  should  be  considered 
on  its  own  merits.  Our  habit  of  easy  gen- 
eralization was  a  way  to  aid  memory  and 
avoid  thought.  An  admirable  article  packed 
full  of  observation  and  reflection,  care- 
fully, discreetly,  well  written.  It  was 
signed  "H.  G.  Wells." 

At  once  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  H.  G. 
Wells,  in  a  fine  fervor,  begging  him  to 
come  to  call  on  me  any  afternoon  in  The 
Fortnightly  office,  telling  him  his  article 
was  excellent  and  I  proposed  to  publish  it, 
adding  that  if  he  had  any  more  of  the 
same  sort  I  should  like  to  see  them. 

Two  or  three  days  afterward  H.  G.  Wells 
was  announced  and  drifted  in.  I  was  as- 
tonished at  his  appearance.  He  was  so 
young  and  evidently  shy:  average  height 
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or  just  above  it,  average  make;  at  that  time 
thin  and  inclined  to  stoop,  with  well  formed 
head  and  regular  features  and  a  pair  of 
superlative  eyes  when  you  could  catch  sight 
of  them — patient  eyes,  turned  inward  with 
shaded  lights  in  them  as  of  still  waters,  tree 
embowered:  thoughtful  eyes  aglow  with 
sympathy. 

I  praised  the  article  warmly,  said  I  would 
print  it  immediately,  encouraged  him  to 
go  on.  He  looked  up  at  me  with  a  sort  of 
pathetic  half-smile  on  his  face. 

"I  have  sent  many  articles  about,"  he 
said,  "but  none  of  them  has  been  accepted. 
You  are  the  first  who  has  seen  anything  in 
my  work.   I  am  greatly  beholden  to  you. 

He  has  since  told  me  how  grateful  he 
was  to  me,  that  my  cordial  praise  was  like 
wine  to  him  and  made  him  feel  that  his 
own  estimate  of  his  work  was  not  extrava- 
gant. 

When  I  met  him  in  London  just  after  the 
war  and  he  was  asked  how  he  could  be 
friends  with  one  who  differed  from  him 
so  completely,  as  I  did,  he  said,  "I  regard 
Harris  as  my  literary  godfather.  He  was 
the  first  editor  to  publish  anything  of  mine." 

When  I  asked*Wells  in  1894  to  join  Shaw 
and  the  others  I  was  getting  together  on 
The  Saturday  Review  and  take  over  the 
reviews  of  the  novels,  he  was  delighted. 
In  that  work  he  flagged  to  the  public  Mr. 
Joseph  Conrad. 

At  first  I  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  on 
The  Saturday  Review.  It  had  a  reputation 
for  bitter  criticism;  it  used  to  be  called  The 
Saturday  Rcvilcr  and  some  of  the  old  staff 
were  continually  going  after  the  new  men 
with  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  I  had 
to  look  over  almost  every  book  myself. 

One  day  I  picked  up  a  new  book  by  a 
new  author,  "Almayer's  Folly,"  by  Joseph 
Conrad.  I  had  not  seen  the  name  before, 
but  a  glance  at  the  first  page  told  me  that 
the  man  was  a  writer.  At  about  the  same 
time  a  Mr.  Low  came  in  (a  brother  of 
Sydney  Low),  a  very  able  writer.  I  threw 
him  the  book  and  said:  "There  seems  to  be 
good  stuff  in  that." 

He  took  it  with  him  and  in  a  few  days 
sent  me  a  murderous  review.  I  got  another 
copy  of  the  book  and  read  it.  After  read- 
ing it,  I  sent  the  review  back  to  Low  say- 
ing it  was  altogether  wrong:  Joseph  Con- 
rad was  a  good  writer  and  as  a  newcomer 
should  be  praised  and  not  condemned, 
standing,  as  he  did,  high  above  the  common. 

Then  I  sent  the  book  to  H.  G.  Wells. 

After  a  week  or  two  Wells  blew  in  bois- 


terously. "What  a  book,"  he  cried,  throw- 
ing it  down  on  the  table.  "Thanks  very 
much  for  sending  it  to  me.  That  sort  of 
stuff  makes  one's  task  as  a  reviewer  pleas- 
ant, but  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  my  re- 
view far  too  long  and  far  too  eulogistic. 
I  have  written  pages  about  Conrad  and  not 
columns  and  I  have  praised  him  to  the 
skies.    Will  you  stand  it?" 

"First  rate,"  I  cried,  "just  what  I  had 
hoped  from  you.  I  sent  the  book  to  a  man, 
who  crabbed  it.  After  all,  a  great  reviewer 
should  be  a  star  finder  and  not  a  fault 
finder." 

For  some  reason  or  other  I  never  met 
Conrad  till  the  autumn  of  1910,  fifteen 
years  later.  Talking  with  Austin  Harrison 
of  The  English  Review  one  day,  Conrad's 
name  came  up  and  I  asked:  How  does  he 
look?  What  age  is  he?  Has  he  any  for- 
eign accent?  Is  he  a  great  personality? 
— a  stream  of  questions. 

Harrison  declared  that  Conrad  knew  me,' 
always  spoke  warmly  of  me,  and  ended  by 
proposing  that  we  should  motor  down  to 
his  cottage  in  Kent. 

We  did  so  the  very  next  Sunday. 

Conrad  met  us  most  cordially,  was  eager 
to  record  that  the  review  in  The  Saturday 
Review  had  given  him  reputation.  I  had 
thought  from  his  photograph  that  his  fore- 
head was  high  and  domed,  but  it  was  rather 
low  and  sloped  back  quickly.  He  was  a  lit- 
tle above  middle  height  and  appeared  more 
the  student  than  a  sea-captain.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  were  homely  hospitable  folk,  with- 
out a  trace  of  affectation.  But  Harrison's 
presence  prevented  any  intimacy  of  talk  and 
the  nearest  I  got  to  Conrad  was  when  I 
asked  him  for  his  recent  book,  "The  Mirror 
of  the  Sea."  He  stipulated  that  I  should 
send  him  my  latest  in  exchange,  and  under 
the  dedication  to  me  he  wrote  the  first 
and  last  verses  of  Baudelaire's  magnificent 
poem  comparing  man  to  the  sea.  He  re- 
peated the  last  line : 

O  luttcurs  ctcrnels,  6  freres  implacablcs. 
with  a  note  of  bitter  sadness  I  thought 
characteristic.    His  French,  I  noticed,  was 
impeccable. 

How  I  discovered  Shaw  and  Kipling  will 
be  told  in  my  next  number.  I  think  I  have 
said  enough  to  introduce  myself  to  the 
readers  of  Pearson's;  but  I  must  beg  their 
indulgence  for  the  September  impression: 
it  takes  some  little  time  to  learn  how  to 
steer  a  ship  or  a  magazine. 


By  George  Creel 


THE  Alaska  coal  land  scandal,  that 
convulsed  the  nation  and  sent  Bal- 
linger  back  to  private  life,  was  a 
jitney  grab  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
oil  steal  that  is  now  being  slipped  through 
Congress  by  certain  eminent  and  respect- 
able senators. 

The  Phelan  amendment  to  the  Ferris  bill, 
if  made  law,  will  do  three  infamous  things : 
it  will  hand  over  $55,000,000  worth  of  Cali- 
fornia oil  lands  to  powerful  corporations 
who  have  no  more  right  to  them  than  a 
burglar  to  his  loot;  it  will  also  take  away 
from  the  government  all  chance  for  the 
recovery  of  the  millions  in  oil  and  gas 
that  have  already  been  stolen  from  these 
lands;  it  will  not  only  put  the  oil  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States  absolutely  and 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  private  greed,  but 
it  will  cripple  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
in  a  most  vital  particular. 

On  the  strength  of  the  government's 
ownership  of  these  lands,  and  after  the 
creation  of  naval  oil  reserves,  the  Navy 
Department  changed  from  coal  to  oil  as  a 
fuel.  The  Phelan  amendment  wipes  out 
'government  ownership,  destroys  the  re- 
serves, and  imperils  the  naval  efficiency  of 
the  nation.  Secretary  Daniels  has  pointed 
out  the  treason  as  well  as  the  greed  of  the 
raid,  but  under  cover  of  the  preparedness 
hysteria,  the  oil  grabbers  are  moving  mer- 
rily ahead. 

The  whole  story  of  the  oil  fields,  from 
time  of  first  discovery  to  the  Phelan  amend- 
ment, might  well  be  put  in  the  public 
schools  as  a  kindergarten  course  in  common 
sense.  Plain  enough  for  a  child  to  read,  it 
shows  how  the  natural  resources  of  a  na- 
tion are  plundered  and  wasted,  turning 
over  to  poverty  and  struggle  a  people  that 
should  be  at  ease. 

When  the  great  oil  deposits  were  discov- 
ered on  government  lands  in  California, 
the  obvious  course  was  to  have  withdrawn 
the  lands  from  settlement,  and  to  have 
commenced  development  for  the  benefit  of 
the  government.  Instead  of  that,  any  one 
was  given  permission  to  enter  the  public 


domain,  file  claim  upon  twerfty  acres  and 
prospect  for  oil.  These  operations,  how- 
ever, were  ruled  by  the  old  placer  mining 
law  which  held  that  the  prospector  could 
not  gain  title  to  the  land  until  actual  dis- 
covery. 

Straightway  California  swarmed  with  oil 
hunters  and  promoters,  and  while  some 
went  honestly  to  work  sinking  wells,  the 
majority  contented  themselves  with  filing 
"paper  locations,"  that  is,  merely  posting  a 
notice  that  the  land  in  question  was  claimed. 
Every  inch  of  the  public  domain  was  plas- 
tered with  these  paper  locations,  in  many 
instances  four  and  five  and  six  being  tacked 
up  on  one  piece.  These  were  the  "shoe 
string  gamblers/'  hopeful  that  they  might 
raise  some  money  some  time  with  which  to 
dig  a  well. 

It  is  the  case  in  oil  districts  that  the  flow 
from  one  well  may  exhaust  the  oil  under  the 
adjoining"  lot,  and  therefore,  where  private 
parties  are  in  competition,  each  operator 
pumps  like  mad  in  order  to  get  the  jump  on 
his  rival.  As  a  consequence,  the  California 
fields  soon  began  to  be  a  scene  of  reckless 
waste. 

On  September  17,  1909,  the  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  alarmed  by  the 
conditions  that  prevailed,  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  at  the  rate 
at  which  oil  lands  were  being  patented  by 
private  parties,  it  would  be  "impossible  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
ownership  of  oil  lands  for  more  than  a 
few  months.  After  that  the  Government 
will  be  obliged  to  repurchase  the  very  oil 
that  it  has  practically  given  away." 

As  a  consequence,  President  Taft  ordered 
the  withdrawal  from  further  settlement  of 
all  public  lands  in  the  oil  district,  where- 
upon a  cry  of  outraged  protest  went  up 
from  the  spoilers,  who  insisted  that  the 
President  had  no  right  to  take  such  action. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Supreme 
Court  subsequently  held  that  the  President 
did  have  such  a  right,  but  at  the  time  the 
clamor  was  sufficient  to  frighten  timid  Mr. 
Taft  into  asking  Congress  to  confirm  his 
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authority.  His  1910  message,  among  other 
references  to  the  matter,  said:  "As  not 
only  the  largest  owner  of  oil  lands,  but 
as  a  prospective  large  consumer  of  oil  by 
the  increasing  use  of  fuel  oil  by  the  Navy, 
the  Federal  government  is  directly  con- 
cerned both  in  encouraging  rational  devel- 
opment and  at  the  same  time  insuring  the 
longest  possible  life  to  the  oil  supply." 

To  meet  his  request  the  Pickett  bill  was 
introduced.  On  from  California  and 
Wyoming  came  the  spoilers,  swarming  over 
Congress  with  their  attorneys  and  political 
fixers.  In  effect,  this  was  their  plea: 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  peo- 
ple who  have  invested  thousands  of  dollars 
in  the  search  for  oil,  but  who  have  not  yet 
made  the  discovery  that  permits  them  to 
obtain  a  patent  to  the  land?  Gold  hunting 
requires  only  a  pick  and  a  shovel,  but  oil 
hunting  means  machinery,  drilling,  pipe 
lines  and  a  big  investment.  It's  all  right 
for  the  Government  to  drop  the  bars  against 


eternally  damned  as  futile  and  fraudulent.' 

After  the  passage  of  the  Pickett  bill,  the 
bona  fide  prospectors  hurried  back  to  their 
"diligent  prosecution,"  and  the  Government 
took  a  long  breath  before  it  decided  what 
to  do  with  its  holdings.  The  Navy,  re- 
assured, commenced  to  change  from  coal  to 
oil,  and  in  1912,  President  Taft  set  aside 
two  naval  petroleum  reserves  in  California, 
including  37,236  acres  of  unpatented  land, 
"to  be  held  for  the  exclusive  use  and  benefit 
of  the  United  States  navy." 

When  this  was  done,  the  Government 
decided  to  send  some  men  out  to  California 
to  see  how  things  were  getting  along. 
What  these  investigators  found  caused  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  navy 
heads  to  sit  up  in  anger  and  alarm.  The 
withdrawn  lands  and  the  navy  reserves, 
supposed  to  be  clear  of  trespassers,  were 
found  to  be  alive  with  wells  and  noisy 
with  the  gush  of  Government  oil.  The 
"honest    prospectors,"    protected   by  the 


C[The  oil  steal  now  being  slipped  through 
Congress  makes  the  Alaska  coal  land  scandal 
look   like   a   jitney   grab   in  comparison. 


the  paper  location  fellows  and  the  dummy 
entrymen.  They  are  frauds  who  haven't 
spent  a  cent  in  the  pursuit  of  discovery. 
But  don't  kick  out  the  men  who  have  given 
money  and  sweat  to  hard  work." 

The  Pickett  bill  became  a  law  on  June 
25,  1910,  and  contained  a  proviso  protecting 
the  rights  of  persons  who,  at  the  time  of 
President  Taft's  withdrawal  order  in  1909, 
were  engaged  in  "diligent  prosecution  of 
work  leading  to  discovery  of  oil  or  gas," 
but  only  in  event  that  the  work  was  active 
and  continuous. 

What  more  could  have  been  wished?  It 
was  the  Government's  land,  it  was  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  withdraw  it  from 
settlement.  It  was  this  right!  that  the 
Pickett  bill  set  aside  in  the  interest'  of  a 
horde  of  prospectors.  Nothing  was  more 
clearly  understood,  however,  than  that  re- 
lief only  extended  to  those  who  were  at 
work  on  September  27,  1909,  and  that  the 
relief  obtained  only  so  long  as  they  kept 
at  work.  Paper  locations  and  dummy  en- 
trymen   were    expressly    repudiated  and 


Pickett  bill,  had  had  their  numbers  swelled 
by  hundreds  of  enterprising  corporations 
boldly  of  the  opinion  that  the  people  had  no 
rights  that  private  greed  was  bound  to  re- 
spect. 

The  Government  got  busy.  Its  task,  un- 
der the  law,  was  to  separate  the  Pickett  bill* 
bunch  from  the  "jumpers."  As  a  result 
of  determined  investigation  in  California 
alone,  about  43,000  acres  of  the  best  oil 
land  was  discovered  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  companies  who  held  them  in  absolute 
defiance  of  law.  Suits  were  brought,  re- 
ceivers were  named,  and  the.  work  of  re- 
covery started  in  earnest. 

For  years  government  ownership  and  op- 
eration has  been  resisted  by  the  claim  that 
efficiency  was  only  to  be  found  in  private 
control.  The  people,  taken  individually, 
are  prudent,  far-seeing  and  competent,  but 
the  people,  working  as  a  whole,  are  foolish, 
reckless  and  wasteful.  What,  then,  has 
been  the  effect  of  government  operation  of 
oil  properties? 

By  way  of  explanation,  the  first  oil  came 
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from  a  top  oil  sand.  Then  a  second  oil 
sand  was  discovered,  and  after  that  a  third. 
E.  B.  Latham,  the  foremost  oil  expert  and 
geologist  in  California,  was  employed  by  a 
receiver  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
wells  taken  over,  and  these  were  his  find- 
ings: 

That  in  many  instances  the  top  sand  had 
been  ruined  by  water  infiltration,  $12,000,- 
000  being  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
loss; 

That  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  recover 
or  save  the  first  producing  oil  sand,  and  that 
the  government  would  be  lucky  to  shut  off 
water  from  the  second  oil  sand; 

That  this  flooding  and  irretrievable  dam- 
age was  not  due  to  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness, but  was  carried  out  with  full  knowl- 
edge after  warning  and  mutual  agreement 
that  it  should  not  be  done,  nor  was  it  neces- 
sary so  to  do. 

Certainly  a  fine  recommendation  for  pri- 
vate operation !    Against  this  may  be  bal- 


At  this  point  it  is  well  to  return  for  a 
moment  to  the  navy.  Oil  is  far  superior  to 
coal  as  a  fuel,  both  in  point  of  cost  and 
efficiency.  But  a  ship,  built  for  the  use  of 
oil,  cannot  be  converted  into  a  coal  burner 
without  practical  rebuilding.  Secretary 
Daniels,  therefore,  before  committing  him- 
self to  an  oil  program,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1913  asking 
full  information  as  to  the  oil  situation. 

Mr.  Lane  answered  as  follows:  "No  re- 
lief can  be  expected  in  the  price  of  fuel  oil 
at  Atlantic  ports  for  commercial  uses. 
These  prices  will  probably  tend  upward 
hereafter.  .  .  .  Relief  to  the  Navy  from  in- 
creasing commercial  prices  can  probably  be 
secured  only  by  the  development  of  its  own 
reserves,  where  it  should  be  possible  to 
produce  oil  at  approximately  the  present 
cost  of  production — 50  cents  or  less  per  bar- 
rel, plus  transportation  to  the  point  of  use." 
Thus  assured,  Secretary  Daniels  went  ahead 
with  the  building  of  oil-burning  ships. 


C Private  parties  patented  so  many  valu- 
able oil  lands  that  the  government  was  obliged 
to  repurchase  what  it  practically  had  given  away. 


anced  the  following  results  of  government 
control:  The  properties  now  in  the  hands 
of  receivers  are  being  operated  for  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  before  such 
receivership;  the  production  of  oil  has  in- 
creased; the  water  danger  has  been  done 
away  with  by  care  and  intelligence ;  an  end 
has  been  brought  to  faulty  drilling,  careless 
handling  and  wilful  waste. 

Another  little  point  of  tremendous  signifi- 
cance is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  one 
receiver  in  putting  up  a  gasoline  plant  at  a 
cost  of  $6,000.  After  charging  up  the  cost 
of  the  crude  oil,  allowing  8  per  cent  inter- 
est on  the  investment,  and  10  per  cent  for 
depreciation,  he  manufactures  gasoline  for 
six  cents  a  gallon,  including  cost  of  deliv- 
ery. The  Standard  Oil,  next  door,  sells  at 
nineteen  cents. 

To-day  the  receivers  have  about  $3,000,- 
000  in  cash  collected,  which  is  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  in  comparison  with  the  mil- 
lions that  are  sought  to  be  recovered  from 
the  lawless  gentlemen  who  have  been  loot- 
ing the  Government's  land. 


Now  we  come  to  the  good  year  191 5  and 
its  fruit  in  the  shape  of  the  Ferris  bill. 
This  is  the  administration's  conservation 
measure,  hailed  as  the  last  word  in  wise 
thought  with  regard  to  the  national  re- 
sources. In  its  essence  it  is  a  general  leas- 
ing bill  for  all  non-metallic  minerals  in  the 
public  domain — coal,  oil,  gas,  phosphates 
and  sodium.  It  provides  for  the  issuance 
of  prospectors'  permits,  which  give  the 
prospector  the  right  to  search  on  640  acres 
for  two  years.  In  event  of  discovery,  180 
acres  become  the  property  of  the  pros- 
pector, the  government  retaining  title  in  460 
acres,  but  leasing  to  the  prospector  on  a 
basis  of  one-tenth  royalty. 

A  criminally  stupid  measure  at  best,  for 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  has 
determined  the  location  of  most  of  the  min- 
erals, and  the  Government  itself  should  be 
proceeding  with  the  work  of  development 
in  order  that  profit  may  accrue  to  the  peo- 
ple rather  than  private  parties.  But  the 
measure  becomes  vicious  indeed  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  a  so-called  "relief 


2P0 

provision"  slyly  tacked  on.  This  joker 
states  that  the  lands  in  dispute,  all  of  them, 
may  go  to  lease  for  one-eighth  royalty,  pro- 
vided oil  had  been  discovered,  or  work  was 
being  done  on  January  I,  1914. 

Catch  the  point?  The  Taft  withdrawal 
order  was  given  under  date  of  September 
27,  1909.  The  Pickett  bill,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  fullest  concession  to  the  spoilers, 
protected  the  rights  of  all  persons  who  were 
diligently  at  work  in  pursuit  of  discovery 
on  that  day.  Now  Gomes  the  Ferris  bill, 
saying  this  to  all  the  outlaws  who  piled  on 
the  land  after  1909,  in  bold  defiance  of  the 
withdrawal  order:  'Trove  that  you  were 
at  work  on  January  1,  1914,  and  we  will 
lease  you  the  land  you  stole,  only  asking 
you  to  give  us  one-eighth  of  your  steal- 
ings." 

Even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  spoilers. 
Why  be  troubled  with  leases  when  there 
was  a  chance  to  grab  the  lands  outright? 
As  an  expression  of  this  greed,  we  behold 
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professes  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
fraud. 

The  use  of  the  names  of  "dummies"  is 
forgiven,  and  not  only  is  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
set  aside,  but  the  following  decision  of  a 
federal  judge  is  also  thrown  into  the  dis- 
card : 

"In  a  somewhat  similar  vein  it  is  also  urged 
that  it  would  be  highly  inequitable  now  for 
the  Government  to  retake  the  title,  so  to 
speak,  of  these  lands,  after  the  defendant 
companies  have  gone  upon  them  and  made 
the  expenditures  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  prosecution  of  work  leading 
to  a  discovery  and  extracting  of  oil  shown 
here  by  the  facts.  The  simple  and  sufficient 
answer,  however,  to  this  contention  is  that  all 
of  these  defendants  went  upon  these  lands  at 
a  time  when  they  knew  that  they  had  been 
withdrawn  from  entry  and  settlement  by  or- 
der of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
If  they  relied  upon  a  claim  initiated  previous 
to  such  withdrawal,  it  was  their  bounden  duty, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  investigate  and 
consider  whether  or  not  such  claim  was  'valid' 
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C Private  greed  wants  to  control  the  oil 
situation  absolutely.  This  will  imperil  naval 
efficiency  and  destroy  government  oil  reserves. 


the  amendment  to  the  House  bill  as  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Phelan  of  California.  It 
provides  for  ownership  by  the  individual 
if  his  claim  was  "initiated"  prior  to  July  3, 
1910,  and  if  he  was  doing  some  sort  of  work 
on  January  1,  1914.  The  initiation  of  a 
claim  may  mean  nothing  more  than  a  paper 
location,  and  as  if  this  was  not  broad 
enough,  the  Phelan  amendment  provides 
that  if  the  party  has  not  initiated  the 
claim  himself,  he  has  only  to  connect  him- 
self with  some  one  who  had  "initiated"  a 
claim. 

A  more  vicious,  predatory  measure  was 
never  introduced.  Under  cover  of  the  glib 
phrase,  "initiating  a  claim,"  it  legitimizes 
all  the  paper  locations  that  have  been 
damned  by  courts  and  mining  law  as  utterly 
worthless. 

It  means  that  however  fraudulently  land 
may  have  been  acquired,  even  if  stolen 
outright  from  the  Government,  a  valid  title 
passes  if  the  thief  sells  it  to  an  "innocent 
purchaser."  All  manner  of  fraud  practiced 
by  the  seller  is  to  be  excused  if  the  buyer 


and  therefore  within  the  protective  provisions 
of  the  Executive  order.  What  they  did,  then, 
in  that  state  of  the  case  and  in  disregard  of 
their  duty  to  investigate,  they  must  be  held, 
and  held  rightly,  to  have  done  at  their  own 
risk.  That  they  misconceived  the  law  and 
determined  in  their  own  minds  that  the  with- 
drawal order  of  1909  was  invalid  does  not 
suffice,  in  the  judgment  of  this  court,  to  se- 
cure for  them  any  right  because  of  the  ex- 
penditure made  under  such  misconception. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  did 
nothing  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  the 
withdrawal  order  was  invalid,  and  to  hold  that 
a  party  may  deliberately  refuse  to  recognize 
a  valid  Executive  order  and  thereby  and  be- 
cause of  such  refusal  profit  himself,  is  to  put 
at  once  a  premium  upon  disregard  of  law  and 
constituted  authority,  and  make  it  the  rightful 
privilege  of  every  one  to  misconceive  and  dis- 
regard the  law  if  in  so  doing  he  will  thereby 
advantage  himself.  I  cannot  believe  such  to 
be  a  safe  or  salutary  rule,  and  in  consequence 
feel  that  there  are  no  equities  of  any  sort  or 
nature  inuring  to  the  benefit  of\hose  who  now 
claim  rights  in  these  public  lands  merely  be- 
cause of  their  disregard  of  the  presidential 
order  of  withdrawal  thereof,  and  of  their 
financial  ability  and  willingness  thereafter  to 
prosecute  to  a  successful  conclusion  a  discov- 
ery of  minerals  thereon." 
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The  whole  purpose  of  the  Phelan  amend- 
ment is  to  legitimize  lawlessness,  and  to 
turn  over  $55,000,000  in  oil  lands,  and  mil- 
lions' worth  of  oil  and  gas  unlawfully  taken 
from  the  land. 

The  situation,  briefly  summarized,  is  this : 
In  1909  the  Government  withdrew  from 
settlement  all  oil  lands  on  which  no  dis- 
covery had  been  made;  in  1910,  by  the 
Pickett  bill,  it  gave  rights  to  all  who  were 
hard  at  work  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal 
order;  after  1910,  the  withdrawn  land  filled 
with  men  who  refused  to  recognize  the 
withdrawal  order;  the  Government  com- 
menced suits  to  throw  them  off,  and  to 
make  the  robbers  pay  back  all  money  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  stolen  oil  and  gas; 
the  Phelan  amendment  comes  -along  and 
says  that  the  Government  shall  stop  its 
suits,  give  back  the  three  millions  on  hand, 
surrender  all  claim  to  the  stolen  millions, 
and  hand  over  the  stolen  land  to  the  thieves 
on  no  larger  requirement  than  that  they 


Secretary  Daniels,  attacking  the  Phelan 
amendment,  made  this  statement :  "Oil- 
burning  naval  vessels  possess  such  mani- 
fold military  advantages  over  coal-burning 
vessels  that  it  would  be  practically  suicidal 
from  a  military  view  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  abandon  the  policy  of  build- 
ing oil-burning  ships;  but  the  demand  that 
this  legislation  be  enacted  has  caused  the 
Navy  Department  to  consider  seriously  the 
advisability  of  abandoning  this  policy,  and 
thus  design  ships  known  to  be  inferior.  .  ,  . 
This  bill  utterly  disregards  the  rights  of 
the  Navy  and  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  this 
great  arm  of  our  national  defense/' 

Senator  Phelan,  in  a  report  designed  to 
bolster  up  his  amendment,  considers  the 
case  of  the  Navy  in  these  well-chosen 
words : 

"The  committee  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Navy  Department  to  insure, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  supply  of  oil  for  its  fu- 
ture use,  and  questions  only  the  propriety  and 


C.The  Phelan  amendment  tells  the  United 
States  to  surrender  all  claims  to  its  own  property 
and  turn  over  money  and  oil  to  the  marauders. 


were  on  the  land  on  January  1,  1914,  and 
can  prove  that  they  themselves,  or  any  one 
else,  initiated  the  claim  prior  to  1910/ 

As  has  been  pointed  out  and  as  is  admit- 
ted, every  inch  of  Oil  land  in  California  was 
plastered  with  paper  locations  prior  to 
1910.  No  man,  with  a  few  dollars  to  spend, 
need  be  without  one,  so  that  the  effect  of 
the  Phelan  amendment  is  to  rob  the  Gov- 
ernment absolutely  of  all  of  its  oil  lands. 

This  so-called  "equitable  relief"  compels 
the  Government  to  surrender  all  claim  to 
the  lands  themselves,  all  claim  to  the  oil 
stolen,  to  forgive  unlawful  trespass  and 
bold  defiance,  and  to  overlook  the  enormous 
and  irreparable  damage  to  the  oil-bearing 
strata  that  has  been  done  by  the  greed  of 
the  claimants. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  land's 
value  is  $55,000,000.  An  idea  of  the  amount 
of  oil  to  which  claim  would  be  surrendered 
is  gained  from  the  fact  that  since  January 
1,  1910,  these  lands  have  produced  71,500,- 
000  barrels.  Even  at  50  cents  a  barrel,  a 
total  of  $35,750,000  is  gained. 


justice  of  attacking  private  ownership  and 
making  disproportionate  contributions  upon  a 
few  of  our  citizens.  The  Navy  has  now  in 
undisputed  reserves  enough  oil  to  last  for  an 
indefinite  period,  with  prospects  of  new  dis- 
coveries. There  have  been  phenomenal  dis- 
coveries. Naval  Reserves  Nos.  1  and  3  are 
estimated  to  contain  400,000,000  barrels  of  oil. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  a  letter  dated 
February  17,  1916,  says  that  the  estimated  use 
of  oil  in  the  Navy  in  1916  is  600,000  barrels 
and  that  later  with  the  completion  of  the 
naval  program  it  will  rise  to  1,750,000  barrels, 
and  in  the  event  of  war  it  would  be  5,250,000 
barrels  a  year.  On  this  showing,  Naval  Re- 
serves Nos.  1  and  3  alone  will  supply  the  serv- 
ice for  200  years  in  peace  and  75  years  in 
war." 

Every  one  of  these  statements  is  grossly 
incorrect.  Instead  of  saying  1,750,000  bar- 
rels, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  expressly 
said  that  the  completion  of  the  naval  pro- 
gram would  call  for  an  annual  peace  con- 
sumption of  4,800,000  barrels,  and  an  an- 
nual war  consumption  of  14,400,000  barrels. 

Naval  Reserves  1  and  3  are  not  estimated 
to  contain  400,000,000  barrels  of  oil,  but 
only  130,000,000  barrels.    When  the  fuel 
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oil  is  extracted  from  the  crude  oil,  even 
this  amount  drops  down  to  72,000,000  bar- 
rels, a  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  ships 
of  the  navy  for  fifteen  years  in  peace  and 
five  years  in  war.  Even  this  is  not  avail- 
able if  the  Phelan  amendment  becomes  law, 
for  the  only  proven  part  of  No.  1 — the  part 
on  which  "phenomenal  discoveries"  have 
been  made — will  also  be  given  away. 

As  the  Navy  points  out  in  its  bitter  pro- 
test, "The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  de- 
prive the  Navy  of  all  the  productive  part 
of  No.  2  Reserve,  and  the  most  valuable 
part  of  No.  I  Reserve,  leaving  for  the  Navy 
no  productive  land  in  No.  2,  and  only  that 
part  of  No.  1  where  the  drilling  is  most 
expensive  and  the  possible  production  small. 
In  addition,  Sections  9  and  10  dispose  of 
the  Government's  claim  to  at  least  19,646,- 
000  barrels  of  oil,  and  many  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  which  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  lands  within  the  Naval 
Reserves." 


sisted  in  taking  possession  of  government 
lands  in  defiance  of  the  President,  Con- 
gress and  the  courts.  The  "wrong"  that 
has  been  done  consists  in  asking  the  loot- 
ers to  give  up  their  loot. 

All  through  the  report,  Senator  Phelan 
seeks  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  is 
fighting  for  a  lot  of  honest,  struggling,  in- 
dustrious citizens  who  are  dependent  upon 
their  little  oil  properties  for  existence: 
According  to  E.  J.  Justice,  special  agent 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  from  66  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  land  reported  upon  as 
stolen  is  controlled  by  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. (How  the  Southern  Pacific  grabbed 
166,000  acres  of  rich  oil  land  is  another 
story.) 

The  land  in  the  Naval  Reserves  that  the 
Phelan  amendment  is  trying  to  give  away 
will  not  be  given  to  humble  citizens,  either, 
but  to  thirteen  great  companies  with  capi- 
tal stock  as  follows: 


CSome  of  the  "preparedness"  shouters  under 
cover  of  insane  hysteria  are  ham-stringing 
the  national   defense   for  their   own  benefit. 


Senator  Phelan's  report  also  contains 
this  paragraph: 

"At  all  times  private  supplies  are  open  in 
the  market  for  purchase,  use,  or  storage.  But 
the  hands  of  the  Navy  should  not  be  laid  upon 
a  legitimate  business  of  the  man  who  located 
and  developed  the  oil  in  limited  areas  and 
revealed  the  wealth  of  the  West  to  a  coun- 
try now  conscious  of  its  greatness.  He  en- 
tered under  an  act  of  Congress;  his  rights 
are  jeopardized  by  an  unauthorized  act  of  the 
Executive,  validated  only  by  the  neglect  and 
silence  of  Congress;  and  now  he  properly  ap- 
peals to  the  Congress  to  right  the  wrong  and 
grant  equitable  relief." 

Here  again  many  misstatements  are 
packed  in  a  small  compass.  Under  pres- 
ent contract,  the  Navy  is  paying  64  cents 
a  barrel.  The  quotation  now  is  $1.15  a 
barrel,  and  only  one  bidder  responded  to 
the  last  call  of  the  Navy. 

It  was  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey that  "revealed  the  wealth  of  the 
West."     The   "legitimate   business"  con- 


Capital  Stock. 

Associated  Oil  Co  $  40,000,000 

Boston  Pacific  Oil  Co   1,000,000 

California  Amalgamated  Oil  Co...  5,000,000 

Caribou  Oil  Co   1,000,000 

General  Petroleum  Co   50,000,000 

Honolulu  Consolidated  Oil  Co....  5,000,000 
North  Amer.  Consolidated  Oil  Co.  5,000,000 

Northern  Exploration  Co   

Record  Oil  Co   

St.  Helens  Oil  Co   597,192 

Standard  Oil  Co   100,000,000 

Union  Oil  Co   50,000,000 

United  Oil  Co   2,800,000 

< 

What  makes  this  entire  grab  so  repul- 
sive is  that  those  behind  it  are  the  chief 
"preparedness"  shouters.  Under  cover  of 
the  hysteria  aroused — taking  advantage  of 
the  clamor  that  has  distracted  the  atten- 
tion of  press  and  people — they  are  not  only 
trying  to  take  millions  away  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  are  ham-stringing  the  national 
defense  for  which  they  pretend  such  solici- 
tude. Not  even  the  Shields  bill,  which  seeks 
to  turn  over  the  water  power  of  the  United 
States  to  private  greed,  is  any  more  a  bold 
shameless  grab. 


moo  Jonino 


IF  you  are  really  one  of  those  easily  im- 
pressed and  you  have  the  energy  to 
follow  your  first  impulse  after  reading 
a  magazine  article,  and  to  investigate  for 
yourself :  take  my  advice  and  do  not  come 


munity  in  New  York,  where  a  peculiar  sort 
of  people  dwell,  artists  and  writers,  a  kind 
of  humans  you  are  accustomed  to  call 
Bohemians,  and  then  think  of  some  French 
novel,  written  during  that  famous  period 


down  to  the  Village.  You  would  only  be 
disappointed.  Most  likely  you  will  not  find 
what  you  are  looking  for.  No  sensation, 
nothing  extraordinary,  no  people  who  are 
curiosities.  Do  keep  your  illusion  that 
there  is  a  strange  and  mysterious  com- 


iii   which   romanticism    found   a  revival. 

Newspapers,  especially  the  Sunday  sup- 
plements, will  have  told  you  a  whole  lot 
about  Greenwich  Village,  about  its  peculiar 
restaurants,  with  their  bizarre  colored  fur- 
niture,   its    almost    unreal    shops ;  abou^ 
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women  here  wearing  short  hair  and  smok- 
ing cigarettes,  sitting  around  tables  with- 
out table-cloths  talking  of  Art  and  of 
Matrimony  and  of  social  problems  in  quite 
a  peculiar  way.  Men  who  let  their  hair 
grow  long,  who  prefer  flying  neckties,  and 
are  ready  to  serve  you  their  theories  of 
life  —  quite  a  tickling  sensation  after 
your  family  dinner  in  a  Harlem  elevator 
apartment. 

Take  all  for 
granted  that  the 
newspapers  tell 
you  in  word 
and  in  picture 
and  be  happy, 
if  you  please, 
that  there  are- 
such  people  in 
our  metropolis, 
who  dare  to 
live  their  own 
life  and  do  not 
give  a  snap  for 
c  o  nventions. 
What  was  that? 
Happy  manana 
prevented  you 
from  following 
your  first  im- 
pulse, but  now 
you  tnust  come 
down  and 
"tour"  Green- 
wich Village? 

Dear  Reader, 
There  are  peo- 
ple who  shout 
at  the  top  of 
their  voices 
upon  the  high- 
est mountain  in 
the  early  dawn 
while    the  sun 

emerges  majestically  out  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  last  night.  To  speak  to  such  about 
the  wonders  of  the  birth  of  a  day  would 
be  futile.  They  would  come  with  a 
Baedeker  in  which  that  sunrise  was  men- 
tioned with  an  asterisk  .  .  .  they  would  see 
the  sun  rising  but  they  would  miss  the 
sunrise. 

Greenwich  Village  is  more  than  a  geo- 
graphical conception,  the  Greenwich 
Village  the  newspaper  articles  aim  at  is 
something  quite  different  from  merely  an 
old  part  of  the  city.  True,  there  are  old 
quaint  houses  and  trees  and  crooked  funny 
Streets,  Italian  restaurants  in  imitation  of 


A  Famous  Corner  in  the  Village 


Europe  with  red  ink  and  French  table- 
d'hotes,  but  I  could  tell  you  of  at  least  a 
dozen  neighborhoods  in  New  York  and 
perhaps  a  hundred  in  the  United  States 
which  are  quite  as  quaint  and  quite  as  old 
and  perhaps  more  interesting,  more 
picturesque  than  Greenwich  Village  .  .  . 
but 

There  is  a  "but"  and  that  hovers  above 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  rustles  through 

the  leaves  of 
the  trees  and 
seems  to  form 
a  rare  and 
scarce  patina 
over  the  stones 
of  its  grave- 
yards and  the 
iron  of  its  house 
gates.  Did  you 
know  that 
houses  have 
souls  and  that 
you  who  are 
living  in  steam- 
heated,  electric- 
lighted,  elevated 
apartments  are 
living  in  houses 
with  dead  souls  ? 
Your  telephone 
wires  pierced 
their  hearts. 
Your  steam 
pipes  put  them 
upon  a  bed  of 
Procrustes  and 
your  tapestries 
muzzled  them. 
On  black  nights 
you  can  hear 
the  wind  moan- 
ing outside  your 
roof  asking  in 
vain  for  admission.  He  cannot  deliver 
his  messages  from  neighboring  souls.  It 
is  on  such  nights  that  you  turn  restless  in 
your  bed  listening  to  strange  noises;  you 
switch  on  your  light  and  you  reopen  the 
book  which  you  laid  away  in  the  even- 
ing. .  .  . 

Greenwich  Village  seems  to  be  the  mys- 
terious link  between  the  great  past  of  the 
big  spirits  who  lived  here  and  the  un- 
known future  of  those  who  worshiped 
them.  The  old  timeworn  houses  seem  to 
have  voices  which  you  do  not  hear,  but 
which  you  will  feel  if  you  are  one  of  the 
chosen  few.    And  then  the  trees  in  its 
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parks  will  look  different  to  you  from  every 
other  tree  in  the  world.  Its  old  dilapidated 
mansions,  its  cottages  and  frame  houses 
now  occupied  by  the  humblest  tenement 
population  will  regain  for  you  its  bygone 
splendor.  The  deserted  streets  of  rainy 
and  stormy  nights  will  bring  you  in  close 
communication  with  the  souls  of  men  who 
made  life  worth  living  for  everybody  who 
can  read  or  feel. 

Someone  once  called  New  York  the  Head 
of  the  United  States  and  justly  can  Green- 
wich Village  be  called  the  brains  of  New 
York. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Revolution  which 
gave  this  country  its  national  independence 
until  yesterday  and  until  to-day,  almost 
everything  big  and  of  consequence  can  be 
traced  to  this  little  community.  Tom 
Paine  lived  and  died  here.  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  came  to  Greenwich  Village  to  spend 
his  honeymoon  and  to  dream,  to  love,  to 
starve  and  to  write  some  of  the  things 
which   have   made   his   name  immortal. 


Patchin  Place 


Washington  Square  in  Winter 


Mark  Twain  and 
Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  used 
to  sit  and  chat 
on  Washington 
Square  while 
their  house- 
keepers were 
cleaning  their 
nearby  apart- 
ments on  Fifth 
Avenue.  O. 
Henry  spent 
most  of  his  time 
in  New  York  in 
Greenwich  Vil- 
lage and  some  of 
the  stories  that 
made  him  famous 
are  pictures  of 
its  life.  Bayard  Taylor,  Stephen  Crane, 
Henry  James,  Stanford  White;  they  all 
lived  here.  Roosevelt  had  his  head- 
quarters on  Washington  Square  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  here 
made  some  of  his  impor- 
tant New  York  speeches 
very  shortly  before  his 
assassination.  Genius  al- 
ways struggled  for  rec- 
ognition in  the  boundaries 
of  the  Village  and  here 
it  found  its  first  recogni- 
tion by  another  genera- 
tion struggling  similarly 
hard  and  paying  its  price 
for  the  laurels  awarded 
by  posterity. 

DISPOSING  OF 
BOHEMIA 

J>  OHEMIA  in  Green- 
wich  Village"  is  the 
favorite  heading  of  news- 
paper articles  populariz- 
ing the  table-d'hote  res- 
taurants endowed  with 
cheap  music  and  furnished 
with  ill-taste.  The  Green- 
wich Village  we  feel  and 
the  Greenwich  Village 
which  exists  as  "a  re- 
public in  the  air;"  its 
atmosphere  which  you 
yourself  have  to  create  I 
will  attempt  to  show  in 
this  article  and  therefore 
we  must  do  away  with 
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Poe's  House,  130  Greenwich  Avenue  (1840) 

this  misleading  impression  resulting  per- 
haps in  a  boresome  evening  while  you  ex- 
pected super-amusement  of  a  specially  un- 
usual brand.  Who  is  it  you  call  a 
"Bohemian"?  The  public  honors  with  this 
term  every  man  who  wears  long  hair  and 
a  flying  black  necktie,  indulges  heavily  in 
the  absorption  of  alcoholic  liquids,  smokes 
cigarettes,  has  rather  lax  views  about  the  re- 
lations between  men  and  women,  and  then  in 
his  leisure  hours,  perhaps  paints  or  writes 
poetry.  Or  they  think  of  women  with  short 
hair  who  wear  some  of  those  Roman  striped 
silk  garments  that  Martine  and  Martine 
manufacture  in  Switzerland  and  Wana- 
maker  sells  in  his  basement,  who  smoke  cig- 
arettes, believe  of  necessity  in  free  love,  talk 
very  cleverly  about  things  usually  out  of  the 
scope  of  a  woman's  conversation,  and  then 
— they,  too — paint  or  write  some  poetry. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  knows  how  the  word 
"Bohemian"  originated?  And  why  it  is 
almost  always  closely  linked  with  the  Latin 
Quartiers  of  Paris  (not  only  in  the  famous 
novel  of  Henry  Murger)  ?  If  fire  had  not 
destroyed  my  garret  I  could  now  refer  to 
my  files  about  the  origin  of  the  word 
"Bohemian"  and  could  give  you  not  only 
the  facts,  but  the  names  and  dates  correctly. 
If  I  had  time,  I  could  take  a  trip  to  the  Pub- 
lic Library  and  find  it  there.  But  I  have 
neither  of  them,  and  so  I  leave  it  lo  you,  if 
you  are  sufficiently  interested,  to  look  it  up. 

The  first  university  of  the  world  was 
founded  in  1346  in  Paris,  and  now  I  miss 
the  name  of  the  Bohemian  King  who 
played  an  important  part  at  the  court  of 
Paris  at  that  time  as  Heir  Apparent.  This 


university  at  Paris  was  everything  but  an 
educational  institution  after  the  fashion  of 
our  own  days.  Troubadours,  scientists, 
"wayfaring  students,"  as  they  were  called, 
found  there  a  thriving  abode,  where  royal 
grants  for  them  provided  generously  for 
their  daily  needs  and  an  assembly  of  fellow- 
seekers  after  Truth  and  the  Ideal  per- 
mitted them  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  of 
values  which  was  universal.  Their  lan- 
guage was  the  classic,  and  less  classic 
Latin.  The  part  of  the  city  which  they 
chose  for  their  habitation  was  soon  called 
by  the  other  population  of  Paris  "the 
Latin  Quarter."  The  great  number  of 
Bohemians  which  the  Bohemian  Prince 
through  his  generosity  invited  to  make 
pilgrimages  to  this  new  Dorado  of  every- 
body "learned"  had  settled  again  as  a  little 
community  inside  of  the  Latin  Quarter. 
They  were  all  men  of  the  world.  They 
had  all  traveled  from  the  farthest  south 
to  the  extremest  north  of  Europe.  Their 
habits  of  living  were  marked  by  their 
Slavonic  temperament,  their  hot  blood  and 
their  melancholy  and  sentimentality,  which 
did  not  permit  an  early  parting  whenever 
they  had^  gathered  for  learned  discus- 
sions .  .  .  and  they  were  not  believers  in 
temperance  restrictions  of  any  kind. 

To  lead  "the  Bohemian  life  in  the  Latin 
Quartiers"  soon  became  an  expression  all 
over  Europe,  just  as  much  misunderstood 
and  misap- 
plied in  the 
days  of  yore 
as  it  is  to-day. 
It  is  not  what 
we  do,  but 
what  we  are. 
A  "bohemian" 
is,  but  does 
not  act,  in 
order  to 
qualify  as 
such. 

But  there  are 
things  which 
we  cannot  ex- 
plain in  words. 

Greenwich 
Village,  or 
"  Qua  rtier 
Latin"  must  be 
a  spiritual  zone 
of  mind  in  or- 
der to  create 
and  to  sustain  Sadakichi  Hartmann 
new  values.        Crossing  the  Square  in  a  Storm 
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Milligan  Place 

THE  TWO  BOOMS  OF  GREENWICH 
.VILLAGE 

A  LL  early  descriptions  01  that  part  of 
New  York  to-day  called  Greenwich 
Village  agree  on  one 
point :  that  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  spot  near  New 
York.  A  mile  of  marshy 
and  untilled  land  sepa- 
rated it  from  New  York. 
A  few  rich  merchants  had 
followed  the  example  of 
Sir  Peter  Warren  and 
had  built  summer  homes 
on  the  banks  of  the  river 
while  the  farmers  con- 
tinued peacefully  to  follow 
their  calling.  Every  day 
they  brought^their  vege- 
tables to  the  city  market 
and  twice  a  week  their  cut 
flowers  and  their  plants. 
Greenwich  Village  sup- 
plied the  city  with  its 
floral  decorations.  Lower 
Greenwich  at  the  foot  of 
Brennan  (now  Spring 
Street)  and  upper  Green- 
wich at  the  foot  of  what 
now  is  Christopher  Street  The  village  Poet 
and  used  to  be  Skin  Road 


sprang  up,  settled  by  people  with  lesser 
means  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  patrician 
manors  of  Greenwich.  Rows  of  low 
wooden  houses  were  built  by  a  speculator 
who  rented  them  as  summer  residences  at 
moderate  rentals  to  city  people.  Some  of 
them  still  remain  and  can  be  seen  on  West 
Street   between    Christopher   and  Tenth. 

The  building  of  a  State  prison  and  above 
all  a  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  nearby  New 
York  brought,  the  Greenwich  settlements 
into  prominence  and  established  them  at 
first  as  suburbs  of  importance  and  later  on 
as  vital  parts  of  New  York  destined  to  be- 
come ever  more  famous. 

On  March  26,  1796,  the  Assembly 
passed  an  Act  providing  for  the  erection 
of  two  prisons,  one  in  Albany  and  one 
in  New  York,  but  a  subsequent  modification 
of  the  act  applied  the  entire  sum  provided 
(about  $200,000)  to  a  single  building  in 
Greenwich.  The  prison  stood  at  the  foot 
of  Amos  (now  Tenth)  Street,  on  the  site 
occupied  by  the  existing  brewery,  into  the 
structure  of  which  (as  may  be  seen  just 
inside  the  Tenth  Street  entrance)  have 
been  incorporated  parts  of  the  old  walls. 
The  building — 200  feet  long,  with  wings 
extending  from  it  at  right  angles  toward  the 
river — stood  in  grounds  of  about  four  acres 
in  extent,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall 
twenty-two  feet  high  on  the  side  toward  the 


Miss  Djuna  Barnes 
and  Artist  as  She  Appeared  to  Terry,  During  a 4 
Session  in  the  Greenwich  Village  Inn 
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river,  and  fourteen  feet  elsewhere,  propor- 
tions which  should  have  been  reversed,  one 
would  think. 

Very  scarce  are  the  historical  sources 
which  would  enable  us  to  reconstruct  a 
picture  of  Greenwich  Village  of  those  days. 
The  prison  was  opened  November  28, 
1797,  when  seventy  prisoners  were  trans- 
ferred thither,  and  it  continued  in  use  a 
little  more  than  thirty  years.  The  male 
prisoners  were  transferred  to  Sing  Sing 
in  1828,  and  the  female  prisoners  in  the 
spring  of  1829 — when  the  entire  property 
was  sold  into  private  hands.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  prisons  in  which  convicts  were 
taught  trades ;  but  for  a  long  while  the  more 
conspicuous  results  of  this  benevolent  sys- 
tem— a  feature  of  which  was  the  assembling 
together  of  the  prisoners  in  large  work- 
rooms, with  consequent  abundant  op- 
portunities for  concocting  conspiracies — 
were  dangerous  plots  and  mutinous  out- 
breaks. 

Yet  the  people  of  Greenwich  were  dis- 
posed to  feel  a  certain  pride  in  their  penal 
establishment  and  to  treat  it  as  one  of  the 
attractions  of  their  town — as  appears  from 
the  following  advertisement  of  the  Green- 
wich Hotel  in  The  Columbian  of  Septem- 
ber 18,  181 1 : 

"A  few  gentlemen,  may  be  accommodated  with 
board  and  lodging  at  this  pleasant  and  healthy- 
situation,  a  few  doors  from  the  State  Prison.  The 
Greenwich  Stage  passes  from  this  to  the  Federal 
Hall  and  returns  five  times  a  day." 

A  little  later,  1816,  Asa  Hall's  line  of 
stages  was  running  from  Greenwich  every 
even  hour  and  from  New  York,  at  Pine 
Street  and  Broadway,  every  odd  hour  all 
day.  The  custom  was  to  send  to  the  stage 
office  to  engage  a  seat  to  town;  and  then 
the  stage  would  call  for  the  passenger,  an- 
nouncement being  made  of  its  approach — 
so  that  the  passenger  might  be  ready  and 
no  time  lost — by  noble  blasts  upon  a  horn. 
The  fare  each  way  was  twenty-five  cents. 
One  of  the  freshest  and  most  delightful  of 
my  old  gentlemen  remembers  it  all  as 
clearly  as  though  it  were  but  yester- 
day— beginning  with  his  mother's  brisk, 
"Now,  Dan,  run  up  to  Asa's  and  tell 
him  to  send  the  eight  o'clock  stage 
here;"  continuing  with  a  faint  burst  of 
horn-blowing  in  the  distance  which  grew 
louder  and  louder  until  it  stopped  with  a 
flourish  at  the  door;  and  ending  with  the 
stage  disappearing,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  gallant  tooting  growing  fainter  and 


fainter,  in  a  cloud  of  dust  down  the  coun- 
try road. 

This  country  road  was  the  present  Green- 
wich Street  south  of  Leroy.  It  was  on 
Leroy  Street  that  my  old  gentleman  lived, 
seventy  years  and  more  ago,  and  all  about 
his  home  were  open  fields.  Eastward  the 
view  was  unobstructed  quite  across  to 
Washington  Square — as  he  knows  posi- 
tively because  he  remembers  seeing  from 
his  own  front  stoop  the  gallows  which 
was  set  up  (near  the  present  Washington 
Arch)  for  the  execution  of  one  Rose 
Butler,  a  negro  wench  who  was  hanged 
for  murder  in  the  year  1822. 

South  of  Leroy  Street  was  open  country 
as  far  as  Canal  Street  "and  probably 
further;"  but  my  authority  is  less  cer- 
tain, because  there  was  no  convenient  gal- 
lows in  that  direction  to  fix  a  limit  to  his 
view.  Mr.  Peter  Gassner,  treating  of  a 
period  a  little  earlier — about  the  year  1803 
— writes :  "Corri,  another  Frenchman,  had 
a  mead-garden  and  flying-horses  on  the 
eminence  between  Franklin  and  Leonard 
streets.  It  was  at  least  fifty  feet  from 
(above)  the  road.  You  got  to  it  by 
wooden  stairs;  and,  when  up,  would  over- 
look the  space  to  Greenwich — nothing  oc- 
cupying the  space  until  you  met  Borrow- 
son's  and  old  Tyler's,  both  mead-gardens 
and  taverns."  And  the  precise  Mr.  John 
Randel  Jun.,  engineer  to  the  Commission- 
ers by  whom  was  prepared,  under  the  Act 
of  April  13,  1807,  the  present  City  Plan, 
writes  that  in  1809  he  crossed  the  ditch  at 
Canal  Street  on  a  wooden  plank  and  walked 
thence  nearly  the  whole  distance  to  Chris- 
topher Street  through  open  fields  with 
houses  in  the  distance. 

1791,  1795  and  1798,  were  the^  yellow 
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years  in  the  history  of  New  York.  After 
the  last  epidemic,  in  the  spring  of  1799, 
the  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  Branch 
Bank  of  the  United  States  bought  two  plots 
of  ground  in  Greenwich  Village  on  what  is 
now  Bank  Street  and  put  up  bank  build- 
ings on  them.  They  had  to  use  these 
buildings  in  September,  1799,  when  a  fourth 
epidemic  of  the  fever  came  upon  the.  city. 
Notice  was  given  in  the  papers  that  notes 
and  bills  for  discount  might  be  left  for  the 
cashier  at  the  Tontine  Tavern  in  the  city 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  and  woul(J  be 
called  for  by  a  bank  messenger  and  of- 
fered for  discount  at  the  bank  the  following 
day. 

There  were  epidemics  in  1819,  1822  and 
1823,  but  the  epidemic  of  1823  was  the 
most  serious  of  all,  and  it  had  the  effect 
of  almost  depopulating 
what  are  now  the  lower 
wards  of  New  York  and 
of  increasing  the  popular- 
ity of  Greenwich  Village, 
then  an  outlying  village. 
As  a  local  historian  wrote, 
"As  soon  as  this  dreadful 
scourge  made  its  appear- 
ance in  New  York  the  in- 
habitants shut  up  their 
shops  and  fled  from  their 
houses  into  the  country. 
Those  who  could  not  go 
far  on  account  of  business 
removed  to  Greenwich,  a 
small  village  situated  on 
the  border  of  the  Hudson 
River,  about  two  or  three 
miles  from  town.  Here 
the  merchants  and  others 
had  their  offices  and  carried  on  their  con- 
cerns with  little  danger  from  the  fever, 
which  did  not  seem  to  be  contagious  be- 
yond a  certain  distance.  Very  few  were 
left  in  the  confined  parts  of  the  town, 
except  the  poorer'  classes  and  the  ne- 
groes." 

Persons  familiar  with  the  Ninth  Ward 
of  New  York  as  at  present,  and  westsiders 
who  have  grown  to  be  accustomed  to  its 
irregularity  of  geographical  construction 
and  placidity  of  existence,  may  feel  emo- 
tions of  surprise  when  they  read  the  au- 
thentic and  veracious  narrative  of  what 
happened  in  1823  when,  so  to  speak,  Green- 
wich Village  was  booming :  One  Saturday — 
not  a  half-holiday  either — in  August,  wrote 
a  local  observer,  "our  city  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  town  besieged.   From  day- 


The  Famous  Door 


break  until  night  one  line  of  carts  contain- 
ing boxes,  merchandise  and  effects  were 
seen  moving  toward  Greenwich  Village. 
Carriages  and  hacks,.wagons  and  horsemen, 
were  scouring  the  streets  and  filling  the 
roads ;  persons  with  anxiety  strongly 
marked  upon  their  countenances  and  with 
hurried  gait  were  hustling  through  the 
streets.  Temporary  stores  and  offices  were 
erected,  and  even  on  the  ensuing  day  (Sun- 
day) carts  were  in  motion  and  the  saw 
and  hammer  busily  at  work.  Within  a  few 
days  thereafter  the  Custom  House,  the  Post 
Office,  the  banks  and  the  insurance  offices 
and  the  printers  of  newspapers  located 
themselves  in  Greenwich  Village."  Since 
1823  the  banks  have  not  had  to  fly  to  Green- 
wich, and-  the  only  trace  of  their  former 
nomadic  visits  there  is  Bank  Street. 

Boomed  by  the  incident 
of  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic, it  became  an  es- 
tablished place  of  resi- 
dence for  many  well-to-do 
New  Yorkers,  and  for  al- 
most a  hundred  years 
since  has  retained  many 
of  the  characteristics  then 
first  secured  to  it. 

TOM  PAINE  IN  THE 
VILLAGE] 


rTrHE  same  Americana 
,who  had  opened  their 
hearts  joyfully  and  thank- 
fully to  the  author  of 
"Common  Sense"  gave 
him  the  condemnation  of 
their  narrow  minds  after 
written  "The  Age  of  Reason." 


he  had 

His  deistic  argument  against  Christianity 
was  the  gravest  crime  a  man  could  commit 
in  those  days.  He  found  refuge  in  this 
dreamy  little  country  place.  Lanes  and 
meadows  invited  to  solitary  walks.  The 
Village  people  in  their  modest,  clean  cot- 
tages were  kind  and  sympathetic  and  the 
rich  in  their  mansions,  exclusive  and  too 
proud  to  pay  attention  to  the  hermit  who 
was  living  the  quiet  life  of  a  great  man 
misunderstood  and  misjudged.  If  you  walk 
down  Bleecker  Street,  passing  Grove  Street, 
the  fourth  house  from  the  corner  on  the 
north  side  walking  towards  the  East,  was 
Paine's.  I  quote  Charles  Hemstreet,  one 
of  the  few  trustworthy  historians  of  New 
York's  streets.  It  was  a  humble  house  in 
the  days  when  Thomas  Paine  lived  there. 
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It  is  far  humbler  now  in  contrast  to  the 
buildings  that  have  grown  up  about  it.  A 
two-story  frame  house,  the  ground  floor  is 
made  into  a  store,  as  though  it  made  an 
effort  to  keep  up  with  the  business  character 
of  the  street.  Two  brick  structures  rise 
above  it  on  each  side  and  seemed  to  have 
forced  the  roof  to  a  frightful  angle,  so  dif- 
ferent is  it  from  its  new  neighbors.  Once 
Joel  Barlow  went  to  see  Paine  there,  and 
the  two  spent  almost  an  entire  day  be- 
side a  front  window,  talking  of  many 
things.  Paine  recalled  troublous  days  of 
the  French  Revolution,  when  he  had  written 
his  "Age  of  Reason"  in  the  prison  of  the 
Luxembourg,  and  had  given  it  to  Barlow  to 
find  a  publisher.  The  author  of  the  Colum- 
biad  often  spoke  of  this  memorable  visit  in 
later  life. 

The  dusty  road  where  the  house  stood, 
even  though  it  was  little  traveled,  came  to  '* 
be  too  noisy  a  place  for  Paine,  for  in  his 
illness  even  the  chance  passer-by  irritated 
him.  So  he  moved  away  to  a  house  in  a 
near-by  field,  so  far  from  the  road  that  he 
found  absolute  quiet.  In  after  days  Grove 
Street  swept  this  home  away,  and  another 
building,  numbered  59,  is  pointed  out  as  the 
place  where  Paine  died  shortly  after  his 
removal. 

The  hatred  of  many  people  followed  Tom 
Paine  even  after  death,  and  there  could  be 
no  rest  for  an  advocate  of  infidel  opinions 
in  a  town  where  dwelt  descendants  of  stern 
Huguenots.  His  body  was  taken  to  New 
Rochelle,  and  there,  refused  burial  in  hal- 
lowed ground,  was  finally  laid  to  rest  outside 
the  town,  in  a  corner  of  the  farm  given 
to  him  by  the  State  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies  against 
the  mother  country.  Ten  years  later, 
.William  Cobbett,  the  English  Radical,  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Paine,  visited  New 
Rochelle,  and  seeing  the  neglected  grave 


by  the  wayside,  had  the  bones  dug  up  one 
night  and  spirited  away  to  England.  In 
another  twenty  years  the  followers  of  Tom 
Paine  had  grown  in  number  and  the  Paine 
Historical  Society  erected  a  monument  over 
the  empty  grave  by  the  wayside.  But 
on  this  spot,  where  no  rest  had  been 
permitted  to  him  in  life  or  in  death, 
it  seems  rather  to  mock  than  to  bless  his 
grave.. 


Vice-President  Adams  and  Aaron  Burr  in  Rich- 
mond Hill,  once  situated  at  Varick  and 
Charlton  Streets  , 


During  the  first  year  of  the  Government, 
under  the  newly-adopted  constitution,  while 
President  Washington  was  living,  with 
some  display  of  courtly  splendor,  at  the 
Franklin  Mansion,  at  the  corner  of  Pearl 
and  Cherry  Streets,  John  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  first  vice-president,  occupied 
the  house  and  grounds  of  Richmond  Hill. 
How  much  the  delightful  surroundings  of 
that  beautiful  residence  were  enjoyed  by 
its  inmates  at  this  period  is  pleasantly  de- 
picted in  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams, 
the  wife  of  the  Vice-President.  She  writes 
to  her  relative,  Mrs.  Shaw,  in  the  following 
glowing  terms: 

"Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 
"27th  September,  1789. 

"I  write  to  you,  my  dear  sister,  not  from 
the  disputed  banks  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Susquehanna,  or  the  Delaware,  but  from  the 
peaceful  borders  of  the  Hudson;  a  situa- 
tion where  the  hand  of  Nature  has  so 
lavishly  displayed  her  beauties,  that  she 
has  left  scarcely  anything  for  her  hand- 
maid, Art,  to  perform. 

"The  house  in  which  we  reside  is  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  the  avenue  to  which  is  in- 
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terspersed  with  forest  trees,  under  which  a 
shrubbery,  rather  too  luxuriant  and  wild, 
has  taken  shelter,  owing  to  its  having  been 
deprived,  by  death,  some  years  since,  of  its 
original  proprietor,  who  kept  it  in  perfect 
order.  ■  In  front  of  the  house,  the  noble 
Hudson  rolls  its  waves,  bearing  upon  his 
bosom  innumerable  small  vessels,  which 
are  constantly  forwarding  the  rich  products 
of  the  neighboring  land  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive commerce. 

"If  my  days  of  fancy  and  romance  were 
not  past,  I  could  find  here  an  ample  field 
for  indulgence ;  yet,  amidst  these  delightful 
scenes  of  Nature,  my  heart  pants  for  the 
society  of  my  dear  relatives  and  friends 
who  are  too  far  removed  from  me." 

In  the  year  1797,  this  property  was  in 
the  possession  of  an  eminent  foreign  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Temple;  and  a  good 
deal  of  public  excitement  was  awakened  by 
an  extensive  robbery  committed  on  the 
premises,  the  perpetrators  of  which  were 
never  discovered.  Just  at  this  period  the 
Richmond  Hill  estate  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Aaron  Burr,  by  whom  it  was 
retained  as  a  country  residence  for  about 
fifteen  years. 

His  home  life  was  passed  in  the  society 
of  his  family,  at  Richmond  Hill.  While  his 
business  offices  and  lodging  apartments 
were  in  the  crowded  city,  his  hours  of  en- 
joyment'and  the  brilliant  scenes  of  his 
social  entertainments  always  found  him  at 
this  chosen  spot.  It  was  here  that  he  re- 
ceived, with  fitting  honors,  the  distinguished 
strangers  from  every  land,  who  came  to 
study  the  features  of  the  country,  and  to 
estimate  the  character  of  the  people  newly 
entered  into  the  family  of  the  nations. 
His  daughter,  Theodosia,  after  the  death 
of  her  mother,  the  delight  of  her  father's 
heart,  the  chosen  companion  of  his  hours 


of  ease  and  relaxation,  conducted  with  rare 
tact  and  discretion  the  generous  hospitality 
of  the  Richmond  Hill  establishment. 

Among  the  frequent  guests  at  Burr's 
house  during  this  period  of  his  highest 
prosperity  and  popularity  were  the  accom- 
plished Volney,  the  courtly  Talleyrand  and 
the  princely  born  Louis  Philippe.  Ex- 
patriated under  the  misrule  of  the  French 
Revolution,  these  were  all  of  a  class  of 
men  whom  Burr  delighted  to  entertain 
and  who  could  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  ele- 
gant hospitality  which  was  extended  to 
them.  About  this  time  also  while  the  Vice- 
President  was  at  his  post  of  duty,  in  Wash- 
ington, he  requested  his  daughter,  whom  he 
had  left  in  charge  of  his  country  establish- 
ment, and  who  was  then  fourteen  years  of 
age,  to  give  a  dinner-party  at  Richmond 
Hill  to  the  celebrated  Indian  Chief,  Brant. 


GREENWICH  VILLAGE,  DAYS  OF  EDGAR 
ALLAN^  POE 

TN  the  very  core  of  old-time  Greenwich 
section  and  at  the  very  place  where  the 
streets  are  so  tangled,  so  irregular,  so 
crooked,  so  uncommonly  intricate  and  wind- 
ing that  they  seem  to  be  seeking  out  the 
old  farm-houses  which  they  led  to  in  early 
days,  there  is  a  pretty  little  playground  for 
children.  This  Hudson  Park  is  an  open 
spot  with  green  lawns  and  marble  walks  and 
a  tall  iron  fence  surrounding  it;  quite  a 
model  park  with  everything  about  it  fresh, 
and,  indeed,  modern.  It  is  so  very  new  and 
so  very  neat  and  so  very  clean  that  one 
would  not  look  there  for  old-time  flavor. 
But  curiously  enough  one  thing  about  it 
seems  out  of  tone.  !  On  the  green  lawn  is 
a  monument  old  and  faded,  which,  in  an 
effort  to  match  it  with  its  natty  surrouncl- 
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ings,  has  been  set  upon  a  base  of  glistening 
white  marble.  The  monument  is  a  sort  of 
key  for  the  antiquarian,  for  without  it  this 
playground  in  its  spick-and-span  newness 
might  not  be  readily  identified  as  the  old 
St.  John's  burying  ground,  where  once  stood 
the  accumulated  tombstones  of  more  than 
fourscore  years,  until  they  were  swept  away 
and  buried  as  deep  as  those  whose  memories 
they  marked.  A  new  generation  tramples  in 
and  romps  over  the  new  park  with  no 
knowledge  or  thought  of  what  is  below 
the  surface." 

"The  graveyard  of  St.  John's  was  a  quiet, 
restful  place  in  a  quiet  restful  locality  in 
the  year  1837,  when  Edgar  Allan  Poe  had 
a  habit  of  wandering  through  it.  In  that 
year  Poe  lived  within  a  few  steps  of  the 
burial-ground  in  a  modest  wooden  house 
that  was  numbered  113  Carmine  Street. 
He  was  then  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  had 
published  three  volumes  of  poems  and  had 
written  some  short  stories  and  criticisms. 
He  had  but  just  given  up  the  editorship  of 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  at  Rich- 
mond, a  position  he  had  secured  through 
the  friendship  of  John  P.  Kennedy,  who 
had  been  his  friend  in  his  early  struggles  in 
Baltimore  and  who  was  to  continue  a 
friend  to  him  all  his  life.  In  1832  Poe  had 
first  met  him  when  Kennedy  was  writing 
Swallow  Barn.  Afterwards  Kennedy  wrote 
Horseshoe  Robinson  and  other  books  before 
abandoning  literature  for  politics,  and,  in 
time,  becoming  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

"So  Poe  came  to  New  York,  and  with 
him  Virginia,  his  child  wife,  who^vas  al- 
ready marked  a  victim  of  consumption  and 
there  in  the  Carmine  Street  house  they 
lived.  Sometimes  she  walked  with  her 
somber-faced  husband  through  the  near-by 
burying-ground,  but  more  often  she  sat  at 
an  upper  window  from  which  she  could 
watch  him  on  his  ramble.  In  the  same 
house  lived  William  Gowans,  the  book- 
seller of  Nassau  Street;  and  there  Poe  did 
work  for  the  New  York  Quarterly  Review; 
there  also  he  finished  The  Narrative  of 
Arthur  Gordon  Pym. 

"In  another  house,  some  little  distance 
away  but  in  a  direct  course  up  Carmine 
Street,  in  Sixth  Avenue  close  by  Waverly 
Place,  Poe  lived  for  a  short  time,  but  long 
enough  to  write  The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher  and  some  magazine  work,  when  he 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  edited  by  William  E.  Burton,  the 


famous  comedian.  Oddly  enough,  when 
Burton  died  years  afterwards,  he  found  a 
resting  place  in  the  obscure  St.  John's 
Burying-Ground." 

*  *  * 

Did  you  say,  you  wish  to  "tour"  Green- 
wich Village? 

You  must  come  down  in  the  evening. 

Then  it  is  that  village  of  which  you 
dream,  the  background  to  so  many  big 
things,  the  essential  in  so  many  big  lives, 
the  one  part  of  the  city,  where  you  can 
forget  the  city  and  six  million  co-inhabitants 
of  yours.  There  is  the  Arch  with  its  sim- 
ple architecture,  the  monumental  gateway 
to  tne  square,  between  the  naked  branches 
of  trees  and  bushes,  big  and  small,  with 
large  windows  and  just  stingy  openings  to 
let  in  the  light.  Lights  here  and  there. 
High  up  on  the  tower  of  a  hotel  an  electric- 
lighted  cross  and  still  higher  above  a  few 
stars,  and  if  you  are  lucky  and  the  night 
is  clear,  the  moon.,  And  then  you  cross  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  square  and  there 
are  the  small,  narrow  streets. 

The  square  is  deserted  and  only  a  few 
passengers  waiting  f^r  the  next  Bus  make 
up  the  small  group  beneath  the  arc  light. 
But  the  streets  are  peopled  with  men  and 
women  who  stand  around  the  Italian  gro- 
ceryshops  and  pastry  bakeries ;  they  worked 
all  day  and  kept  silent  and  now  they  live 
their  own  real  life.  There  are  cafes  as 
you  can  see  them  on  the  rivas  in  small 
Italian  coast  cities,  where  you  really  drink 
coffee  and  eat  pastry  and  play  dominos. 
And  then  turn  in  one  of  those  streets  and 
unexpectedly,  like  the  background  of  a 
miniature  playhouse,  a  little  chapel  looms  up 
before  you.  The  doors  are  open,  candles 
before  the  altars  are  testimony  that  the 
saints  are  not  forgotten.  Women  are  sitting 
on  the  stairs  selling  rosaries,  little  statuettes 
and  paper  flowers ;  and  men  and  women  and 
children  are  passing  in  and  passing  out. 
And  then  follow  the  thundering  elevated 
and  turn  again  to  the  square.  As  many 
windows  as  you  see  lighted  in  these  man- 
sions of  yore  used  now  as  rooming  and 
lodging  houses — so  many  homes  do  they 
contain. 

Can  you  help  thinking  of  it:  If  I  were  a 
poet  or -an  artist,  I  surely  would  live  here 
and  nowhere  else? 

But,  dear  reader,  because  of  your  living 
here  you  would  not  be  a  poet  or  an  artist. 


[To  be  continued  under  the  title  Greenwich  Village  as  It  Is!] 


By  John  Berry 


THEY  call  me  'Finger-bowl  Jennie/  19 
she  said,  "because  I'm  so  strong  for 
•  finger-bowls.  Wherever  I  work,  no 
matter  if  it's  a  regular  hole-in-the-wall, 
where  they  serve  renovated  chicken  with 
the  beard  on,  and  last  New  Year's  turkey 
next  Christmas,  I  always  have  finger-bowls 
for  my  tables — or  counter  even,  yessir ! — 
even  if  I  have  to  dig  down  and  buy  'em 
myself. 

"Sure.  Often  I  buy  'em  by  the  dozen, 
when  it's  up  to  me  to  do  it — that  is,  when 
I'm  down  on  my  luck  and  forced  by  crool 
necessity  to  stoop  to  wait  table  in  uncivi- 
lized places  kept  by  low-browed  Mikes  who 
are  dead  to  such  refinin'  inflooences  as  the 
Delmonico  Bath. 

"Every  night  or  so  I  ask  Heaven  to  bless 
the  guy  who  invented  finger-bowls.  They 
certainly  bring  in  the  tips,  and  besides 
they're  great  civilizers.  That's  why  I'm  so 
sweet  on  'em.  Grace  before  meals  and 
finger-bowls  after !  Ain't  that  right?  Af- 
ter the  plain,  everyday,  twelve-dollars-a- 
week  citizen  has  used  a  finger-bowl,  he  may 
not  feel  as  proud  as  he  does  after  he's  taken 
a  bath,  but  it's  a  sort  of  high  society  stunt, 
for  all  that,  and  you  can't  blame  him  if  it 
swells  him  up  quite  considerable. 

"But  it  does  beat  all  how  some  people 
hate  to  be  handed  the  Delmonico  Bath. 
Some  think  you're  after  a  tip,  some  are 
afraid  they'll  be  thought  stuck-up  if  they 
dangle  their  fingers  languorous-like  in  the 
water,  and  still  others,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  are 
against  this  great  table  institootion  in  the 
blessed  name  of  sheer  low-down  dirt.  Yes- 
sir  !  You  know  it  takes  all  kinds  of  humans 
to  make  up  a  world. 

"One  fellow  that  used  to  eat  at  one  of  my 
tables  at  the  Saddle  Rock  hated  finger-bowls 
the  worst  I  ever  seen.  He  wasn't  dirty, 
neither.  He  had  the  nicest,  longest,  shiny- 
nailed  fingers  and  the  slimmest  hands,  but 
he  simply  wouldn't  be  caught  takin'  a  Del- 
monico Bath.    He  scorned  this  great  civi- 


lizin'  agent  the  way  some  men  scorn  smell- 
ing-salts. And  it  wasn't  because  he  was 
tight — he  tipped  me  quite  decent,  considerin' 
the  class  of  the  Saddle  Rock. 

"He  must  have  been  an  Indian — an  East 
Indian,  I  mean,  from  Burmah  or  some  such 
heathen  place.  He  was  slick  and  satiny  and 
brown,  a  stunning  statue  in  bronze,  pitifully 
young,  with  the  face  of  a  sunburnt  angel, 
but  my!  such  restless  and  penetratin'  eyes. 
When  his  fingers  wasn't  roving,  his  eyes 
was.  He  had  a  regular  St.  Vitus  dance  of 
the  optics.  He  always  seemed  to  be  on  the 
lookout — like  a  soldier  on  sentinel  duty,  or 
a  rabbit  on  the  run.  I'm  not  sayin'  he  put 
you  in  mind  of  a  panic.  He  was  as  cool 
as  the  north  pole — but  expectant,  terrible 
expectant !  When  a  sword  hangs  over  you 
ready  to  drop,  ain't  you  expectant?  Well, 
that's  the  way  my  friend  from  Burmah 
looked.  At  that,  though,  he  didn't  seem  to 
be  askin'  any  favors  of  fate.  He  had  the 
Frenchiest  shrug  and  the  killingest  smile! 

"He  had  a  funny  name — Sakya.  It 
sounded  like  Eskimo  to  me,  but  he  said  it 
was  Hindoostan.  He  even  told  me  how  to 
spell  it;  but  he  was  an  awful  clam  other- 
wise. Talk  about  your  deaf-mute  asylums 
— say,  that  beautiful,  sunburnt  boy  could 
have  given  'em  lessons  in  the  art  of  keepin' 
silent. 

-  "I  really  don't  know  why  finger-bowls  got 
his  goat  so  horrible.  When  he  finished  his 
meals  he  was  alv/ays  in  the  most  irritatin' 
hurry  to  leave,  and,  of  course,  I  wouldn't 
sacrifice  my  principles  and  give  him  his 
check  till  after  I'd  set  a  finger-bowl  in  front 
of  him — for  civilization's  sake  and  as  a 
gentle  sanitary  reminder — and  I  guess  it 
was  this  delay  that  peeved  him  and  made 
him  hate  the  Delmonico  Bath. 

"And  yet  I  used  to  wonder  if  there  wasn't 
some  other  reason.  Was  his  pretty,  glis- 
tenin'  finger-nails  painted,  and  was  he 
afraid  the  paint  would  come  off  if  he  dipped 
'em  in  the  water?   No;  that  pinkish,  brown- 
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ish,  dreamy  color  was  real,  those  half- 
moons  was  Nature's  own.  Then  I  had  an- 
other guess  coming.  Had  he  vowed  to  some 
heathen  idol  in  Burmah — he  never  said  he 
was  from  Burmah,  but  of  course  he  was — 
never  to  go  back  on  the  Religion  of  Dirt 
and  use  a  Delmonico  Bath?  That  couldn't 
be  it,  for  he  was  so  shiny  clean  himself. 
It  worried  me — yessir  ! 

"One  day  I  decided  to  play  a  trick  on 
him.  I  had  read  about  those  crazy  Hindoos 
who  make  pilgrimages  to  the  Ganges  river 
to  wash  themselves  in  the  dirty  water  for 
God's  sake,  so  I  gets  some  nice,  clean,  per- 
fectly pure  hydrant  water  and  colors  it  with 
some  nasty-looking  Worcestershire  sauce, 
pours  it  into  a  finger-bowl  and  sets  it  before 
Mr.  Sakya  with  a  regular  yogi  flourish 
and  a  mysterious  mahatma  grin. 

"  'From  the  Ganges,'  I  says,  deep  down, 
like  a  barrel ;  'shipped  via  wireless.  Purify 
your  claws  in  that !' 

"He  gives  a  horrible  start,  goes  pale, 
comes  back  to  bronze  and  tries  to  smile. 
That  word  'Ganges'  sure  did  impress  him. 

"  'What  do  you  know  about  Ganges  ?'  he 
grunts,  with  a  scornful,  insultin'  accent  on 
the  'you/ 

.  "  'I  can  read/  I  answer,  dignified. 

"  'Oh !'  And  he  laughs  a  regular  Man- 
dalay  laugh,  with  a  dazzlin'  flash  of  white 
teeth.  'Here,  take  finger-bowl  away.  You're 
crazy,  lady.' 

"The  'lady'  part  of  it  was  all  that  saved 
him.  I  withers  him  with  a  healthy  'Humph  !' 
then  marches  off  majestic  with  the  Del- 
monico Bath,  more  determined  than  ever  to 
civilize  him  in  spite  of  himself. 

"I  seen  from  the  beginning  there  was 
mystery  about  him.  For  instance,  why  was 
he  eatin'  at  the  Saddle  Rock?  He  had 
plenty  of  coin  and  the  swellest  kind  of 
togs — a  green  velour  hat  all  pulled  down 
on  the  side  of  his  head,  chic,  like  a  French- 
man's, a  black  suit  that  looked  as  fine  as 
velvet,  white  silk  shirts  with  wonderful 
Persian  ties,  stunning  little  kid  shoes  that 
a  Cinderella  ought  to  have  worn — with  all 
this  gorgeous  riggin'  smelling  outlandishly, 
orientally  sweet,  like  sandalwood  or  some- 
thing. 

"Now,  why  did  he  eat  at  a  'hash'  instead 
of  at  the  swellest  place  in  town?  The  an- 
swer was  too  easy.  He  passed  up  the  big 
cafes  because  he  was  layin'  low  !  The  mys- 
terious Mr.  Sakya  was  tryin'  to  give  some- 
body the  slip,  so  lost  himself,  like  a  wise 
gent,  in  the  greasy  obscurity  of  the  Rock. 

"At  that  he  had  the  good  eats,  all  right. 
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He  had  his  own  special  menu,  mostly  curry. 
How  he  loved  the  stuff!  He  could  eat  it 
cooked  in  forty-'leven  different  a  las.  At 
first  the  chef  knew  only  one  way  to  cook  it 
— with  rice.  But  Sakya  taught  him  all  he 
knew  about  curry;  and  it  would  have  filled 
a  cook-book.  So  it  was  curry  with  this 
one  day,  curry  with  that  the  next,  curry  in 
sauce,  curry  in  soup,  curry  in  gravy,  curry 
in  everything,  everything  in  curry.  Talk 
about  your  Mexican  with  his  chili,  your 
Paddy  with  his  mulligan !  Say,  that  curry- 
lovin'  Sakya  had  it  on  all  of  'em.  He  had 
to  pay  big  for  it,  too.  Skin  Jones,  our 
boss,  took  a  vacation  from  worry  and  the 
wolf. 

"But,  getting  back  to  the  point  at  issue — 
the  Delmonico  Bath.  Nobody  had  ever 
fought  against  it  like  that  maddening  Sak- 
ya, and  his  staying  powers  had  me  guessing. 
I  was  putting  up  a  bum  fight — but  I  never 
thought  of  quitting.  Principle  was  at 
stake.  Besides,  everybody  on  the  place,  the 
chef,  the  kitchen  help,  the  girls,  the  busses, 
even  old  Skin  Jones  himself,  had  their  eyes 
on  us — and  their  money.  Some  bet  on  Sak- 
ya, some  on  me.  Skin  Jones  got  reckless 
and  bet  a  whole,  unplugged  jitney  that  I'd 
yet  make  the  beautiful  heathen  take  a  Del- 
monico Bath.  The  odds  was  five  to  four  on 
me.  But  these  was  false  odds.  Even  money 
take  your  pick  should  have  ruled.  Yessir ! 
That  Sakya's  flinty  stubbornness  was  worth 
all  of  that,  even  against  my  Gibraltar  de- 
termination. 

"The  days  was  going  by,  and  it  was  up 
to  me  to  do  something  desperate,  to  spring 
a  real  crusher.  So,  after  a  thrillin'  dream 
on  the  subject,  I  goes  to  a  Japanese  shop 
and  spends  a  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  of 
my  own  hard-earned  cash  for  the  craziest, 
freakiest  little  finger-bowl,  all  silver  snakes 
and  golden  goblins  zig-zaggin'  through 
moonlit  glass.  Then  I  empties  into  it  a 
fifty-cent  bottle  of  violet  toilet-water  and 
floats  a  few  pink  rose  petals  on  top — and 
says  to  myself,  shivering:  'If  this  don't 
batter  down  that  Sakya's  heathen  preju- 
dices at  one  fell  swoop,  good-night  and 
good-bye.' 

"That  evening  when  he  had  finished  his 
curry  I  set  that  fairy  finger-bowl  before 
him,  a  Delmonico  Bath  fit  for  the  gods. 
What  did  the  eternal  heathen  do? 

"  'Cut  out/  he  growled.    T  no  like.' 

"  'Look  here,'  I  says,  'limits  is  limits. 
That  Delmonico  Bath,  all  fussed  up  that 
way,  represents  an  investment  of  two  whole 
dollars,  lackin'  a  few  unimportant  cents,  and 
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here  you're  turnin'  up  your  nose  just  as  if 
it  was  a  tin  basin  of  dishwater  decorated 
with  drownded  bread  crumbs.' 

"  'Cut  out;  take  away/  he  mutters,  as  sul- 
len as  can  be.  'I  tell  you  I  no  like.  No 
bring  in  never  again.' 

"  'Say,  Mr.  Sakya,'  says  I,  firm,  yet  lady- 
like to  beat  the  band,  'finger-bowls  is  a  part 
of  my  religion,  just  as  curry  is  a  part  of 
yours.  If  you  eat  at  my  tables  you'll  have 
to  consent  to  be  honored  with  the  Delmoni- 
co  Bath.  Of  course,  your  usiri  it  is  another 
matter.  My  old  dad  used  to  say  you  can 
lead  a  crazy  horse  to  water,  but  you  can't 
make  him  drink.  And  so  /  can  bring  fin- 
ger-bowls galore  to  a  heathen  Hindoo 
named  Sakya,  but  I  can't  make  him  use 
'em.  But  I'm  going  to  keep  on  bringin' 
'em  as  long  as  said  Hindoo  eats  at  the  Rock 
— get  me?' 

"Boiling,  I  toss  him  his  check.  He  smiles 
sleepy  like  a  Buddha  and  sails  out.  And 
the  laugh's  on  me. 

"Well,  waitin'  table  accordin'  to  Hoyle 
ain't  the  least  of  my  accomplishments,  if  I 
do  say  it  myself — and  Sakya  didn't  leave 
me  for  none  of  the  other  girls.  It  was  a 
regular  armed  truce.  I  kept  on  handin' 
him  the  finger-bowl,  and  he  kept  on  handin' 
me  the  ha-ha.  I  sure  was  patient  in  leadin' 
the  horse  to  water,  and  the  nag  sure  was 
stubborn  in  refusin'  to  drink.  Everybody 
in  the  Rock  thought  they  had  it  on  me. 
'Poor  Jennie,'  they  said,  'she's  met  her 
match  this  time.  She'll  soon  be  ready  to 
quit.' 

"Ready  to  quit?  Finger-bowl  Jennie? 
Did  the  Christian  martyrs  quit  when  Nero 
turned  loose  the  devil's  menagerie  on  'em? 
Humph ! 

"Why,  man,  the  day  come  when  that 
Sakya  asked,  begged  for  a  finger-bowl ! 
I'm  telling  you  the  sober  truth. 

"It  was  early  evening  and  the  lights  was 
lit  when  he  soft-footed  in  and  sat  down  at 
his  usual  table.  There  was  an  electric  some- 
thing or  other  in  the  air,  like  the  slow, 
creepy  music  before  the  curtain  goes  up  on 
the  thrillin'  third  act.  Sakya's  eyes  was 
gleamin'  like  jewels  in  an  idol's  head,  and 
my !  how  they  did  rove  around.  They  fair- 
ly streaked  it  like  lightning — strikin'  here, 
there  and  everywhere,  dazzlin'  me,  the  buss- 
es, the  girls,  Skin  Jones,  leavin'  us  tingling 
and  gasping.  That  unearthly  Sakya  was 
lookin'  for  some  one — and  lookin'  for  some 
one  that  was  lookin'  for  him !  What  would 
happen?  Why,  anything!  Ain't  these  cool- 
smilin'  Hindoos  miracle  men? 


"Sayka  ordered  curry  and  rice — world 
without  end. 

"  'Good-evening/  I  panted,  spillin'  his 
water  and  droppin'  his  napkin. 

"  'Um,'  he  muttered,  frowning.  Then  he 
looked  up  at  me,  his  lips  framing  the  ques- 
tion he  was  too  foxy  to  ask. 

"  'No,'  answers  I,  generous,  'nobody  from 
Burmah  has  been  here  askin'  for  the  mys- 
terious Mr.  Sakya.' 

"He  honors  me  with  a  flash  of  his  teeth. 
I  look  wise,  like  a  clairvoyant  who's  sure 
of  her  spooks.  But  I'm  really  easy  money. 
He  sees  clear  through  me  with  those  X-ray 
eyes,  and  I  dissipates  into  thin  vapor  as  I 
beats  it  to  the  kitchen  with  his  order. 

"All  through  the  meal  he  kept  peering 
furtive  towards  the  door.  I  got  all  worked 
up  watchin'  him.  It  was  certainly  sensa- 
tional. He  looked  like  a  tiger  backed  into  a 
corner,  crouching,  ready  to  spring.  And  he 
passed  up  his  beloved  curry !  That  showed 
how  agitated  he  was. 

"Suddenly  two  strange  men  spring  up 
through  the  floor — drop  down  from  the  ceil- 
ing—shoot in  through  the  walls !  Of 
course,  they  don't  do  nothing  of  the  kind — 
they  really  just  amble  in  through  the  street 
door  like  anybody  else.  But  they  do  it  so 
almighty  clever,  so  unbelievable  soft,  like 
classy  ghosts,  that  I'd  have  swore  and  Skin 
Jones  would  have  swore  that  the  door  never 
opened  at  all ! 

"They  are  East  Indians,  like  Sakya,  only 
taller  and  skinnier  and  regular  devils,  if 
their  eyes  is  any  criterion.  Those  eyes  meet 
Sakya's — and  whew !  the  whizzin'  and  siz- 
zlin'  cross  currents  of  electricity !  I  get  an 
awful  shock.  My  nerves  jangle;  my  insides 
cave  in.  So  do  Skin  Jones's.  I  almost  drop 
the  dishes  I'm  carryin'.  Skin  he  reaches  his 
liver-spotted  hand  for  his  gun. 

"The  two  devils  from  Burmah  smile  sar- 
donic at  Sakya.  He  smiles  just  as  sardonic 
at  them — thanks  be  to  God  for  his  nerve  ! — i 
and  then,  purrin'  like  the  elegant  cat  he  is, 
he  invites  'em  to  sit  down  at  his  table. 
Which  of  course  they  do,  the  villains,  with 
the  air  of  a  couple  of  spiders  killin'  a  poor 
deluded  fly.  In  better  English  than  Sakya's 
they  order  curry  with  rice,  and  I  hurry 
out  to  the  kitchen  in  a  heart-throbbin* 
dream. 

"Tee  cream  on  toast?'  yells  the  chef  in 
answer  to  my  mumbled  order.  'Are  you 
crazy  ?' 

"  'Give  me  Burmah  a  pair/  says  I,  coming 
to. 

"  'A  pair?'  shrieks  His  Eminence.  Ts  the 
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boy  tryin'  to  stuff  himself  to  death?  He's 
already  had  one.' 

"  'Two  of  his  countrymen  have  just  came 
in,'  explains  I,  'regular  sugar-coated  devils. 
Something's  going  to  break  loose — and  I 
ain't  sayin'  it  ain't  goin'  to  be  hell.' 

"Three  of  us,  me,  His  Worship,  and 
Dives,  the  dishwasher,  peek  into  the  dining- 
room.  Sakya  and  his  two  smilin'  friends 
are  in  full  view. 

"  'They're  too  scrubbed  and  sanitary  to 
suit  me/  remarks  Dives  philosophic.  'The 
limit  of  devils  is  always  clean.  A  bath  in 
dishwater  might  humanize  "em/ 

"  'Shut  up,'  snarls  the  Czar.  'Who  are 
you?' 

"Sakya  and  the  gents  from  Burmah  are 
jabbering  away — maybe  about  home  and 
mother,  the  Rajah  of  Ding  Dong,  or  the 
punk  service  in  American  restaurants — who 
knows?  Lost  brothers  reunited  after  many 
days — that's  what  they  look  like,  ladlin'  out 
that  mushy  bunk. 

"Suddenly  Sakya  throws  down  his  napkin 
and  looks  around  as  if  wanting  his  check. 
I  hurry  in. 

"  'Jennie !'  he  hollers  with  a  stage  laugh. 
'Ain't  you  bring  finger-bowl  ?' 

"Askin'  for  it !  Sakya  askin'  for  the  Del- 
monico  Bath !  Knocked  silly  by  the  mira- 
cle, I  reels  backwards — the  floor  executin'  a 
dancing  dervish  stunt  under  my  feet.  Then 
as  the  blood  rushes  down  from  my  head 
again  I  promptly  turn  to  stone.  But  I  guess 
I  don't  make  a  hit  as  a  statue,  for  Sakya 
brings  me  back  to  life  p.  d.  q. 

"  'Jennie,'  he  calls,  in  a  kind  of  clickety- 
click  voice,  'ain't  you  know  I  no  finish  meal 
without  finger-bowl ?  Come!' 

"I  sprints,  believe  me !  In  half  a  second 
I  put  the  Delmonico  Bath,  that  stunnin' 
Japanese  one  with  the  moonlit  snakes,  on 
the  stable;  and  Sakya,  smilin'  lazy,  dangles 
his  fingers  in  the  water  as  dainty  as  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  ever  done,  says  some  beau- 
tiful, musical  words  to  the  twin  panthers 
watchin'  him,  bows,  glides  to  the  door,  pays 
Skin  Jones  and  beats  it  down  the  street. 

"And  what  do  the  sunburnt  devils  do? 
They  whisper  mysterious — then  they  don't 
do  nuthin'  but  bolt  like  lightning,  snooting 
by  poor,  dazed  Skin  Jones  without  even 
making  a  bluff  to  pay  him,  and  streakin'  it 
down  the  street  after  Sakya. 

"  'Bloody  murder !'  shrieks  I  in  High  C. 

"My  brain  works  faster  than  an  electric 
fan.  Half  a  second,  and  I've  planned  every- 
thing. It  takes  me  the  other  half  of  that 
same  second  to  run  up  front,  grab  Skin 


Jones's  gun  and  rush  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
pursuers. 

"They  have  already  caught  up  with  Sakya 
and  are  scufflin'  with  him.  He  is  only  one 
against  two,  poor  kid,  and  is  getting  the 
worst  of  it.  I  bear  down  on  'em  like  the 
Wild  Man  from  Borneo's  wife,  letting  out 
a  terrible  yell  and  brandishin'  the  gun.  The 
crowd  that  had  begun  to  collect  scatters,  and 
I  push  right  into  the  simoon,  pokin'  the 
death-dealer  into  the  gloatin'  mugs  of  the 
gents  from  Burmah. 

"  'Hands  off  that  boy/  commands  I,  like 
a  captain  of  police. 

"The  hands  go  off — and  up,  believe  me ! 

"  'That's  right,'  says  I.  'Now  right-about- 
face  and  march  back  to  the  Saddle  Rock/ 

"  'Why  back  ?'  they  growl,  sullen,  eyeing 
at  a  forty-degree  angle  the  smilin'  Sakya, 
who  is  backing  away. 

"  'Skin  Jones  ain't  in  business  for  his 
health,'  I  explain.  'You  forgot  to  pay  for 
your  supper/ 

"  'We  no  eat,  answers  one. 

"  'We  only  order/  adds  the  other. 

"  'Well,  gents,  orderin'  is  eatin'  at  the 
Saddle  Rock.    Come  on — march  !' 

"As  docile  as  schoolboys  under  threat  of 
a  good  lickin'  they  sneak  back  to  the  Rock, 
heads  hangin'  and  lips  twitchin'.  A  kid 
whistles  the  'Rogue's  March/  the  crowd 
gives  a  yell  for  the  nervy  little  hasher — 
that's  me! — and  Sakya,  smilin'  and  tippin' 
his  hat,  throws  me  a  'Good-bye,  Jennie/  and 
gets  away. 

"Understand  ?  Sakya  gets  away.  Pretty 
lever  trick  on  my  part,  wasn't  it? 

"I'm  almost  fainting  with  joy  when  I 
bring  up  the  rear  into  the  Saddle  Rock. 
The  Burmese  twins  pay  Skin  Jones  and  beat 
it,  jabbering  under  their  breath.  The  whole 
restaurant  force,  kitchen  and  dining-room 
help,  both,  gathers  round  me  and  wants  to 
eat  me  up  with  acclaim.  I  sure  am  the  con- 
quering hero-ine !  The  girls  want  to  treat 
me  to  the  best  supper  in  the  house.  Skin 
Jones,  in  a  distinct  liquefied  state,  says  if 
there's  any  supper  he'll  pay  for  the  same. 
The  busses  think  a  bunch  of  American 
beauties  would  be  entirely  proper.  His 
Touchiness,  the  chef,  says  he'll  make  me  a 
lot  of  French  pastry,  which  he  knows  is  one 
of  my  weaknesses.  Dives  Kelly,  the  pearl- 
diver,  proposes  a  night  at  the  movies,  a  bot- 
tle of  perfume,  a  five-pound  box  of  candy 
and  a  day  off  on  double  pay. 

"  'You  children  is  all  dreams/  gasps  I 
soulfully,  'but  all  I  ask  is  to  be  left  alone. 
I  want  to  think — and  come  to/ 
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"I  drop  into  Sakya's  chair  at  the  table 
and  my  eyes  fills  with  tears  as  I  look  at 
the  Delmonico  Bath.    Hard  Luck  Martin 
(we  call  him  that  on  account  of  his  pitted 
j  face,  poor  kid),  the  king  of  the  bus  boys, 
j  starts  to  take  away  the  dishes. 

"  'Yes/  says  I,  'thank  you,  but  leave  the 
!  finger-bowl.' 

"  'Don't  you  want  it  emptied?'  he  asks  in 
j  surprise. 

"  That  finger-bowl  is  sacred  forever/ 
;  says  I  grandly.    'I  don't  want  it  touched/ 

"And  I  meant  every  word  of  it.  I  de- 
cided right  then  and  there,  as  I  gazed  brim- 
j  mingly  at  the  moonlit  snakes,  to  keep  that 
j  precious  finger-bowl  always,  as  a  souvenir 
I  of  my  lost  Sakya  and  as  a  reminder  of  how 
in  a  fair  fight  I  had  knocked  out  heathen 
prejudices  against  the  upliftin'  and  civilizin' 
Delmonico  Bath. 

"And  then  I  began  to  reflect  on  the  amaz- 
in'  mystery  of  it  all.  Why  had  Sakya  of 
his  own  accord  asked  for  the  finger-bowl? 
And  why  did  he  choose  such  a  ticklish  mo- 
ment to  quit  the  fight?  Did  it  have  any 
connection  with  the  sudden  appearance 
of  those  human  hyenas  from  Burmah? 
Smoke-rings  !  How  could  it  ?  No,  he  had 
called  for  the  Delmonico  Bath  simply  and 
solely  to  please  me.  He  knew  he  would 
never  see  me  again,  and  he  wanted  to  pay 
me  this  touchin'  compliment. 

"Oh,  you  Sakya !  What  eternal  class ! 
I  look  at  the  water  you  have  dipped  your 
fingers  in,  those  tapery  bronze  fingers,  and 
I  weep  fresh  tears.  That  water  is  entirely 
too  sacred  to  be  emptied !  I  shall  keep  it 
just  as  it  is  in  the  finger-bowl  always — or 
until  it  dries  up !  Sentimental  ?  Maybe. 
But  then,  I  always  was  daffy  about  relics. 

"So  I  wrapped  that  finger-bowl,  water 
and  all,  in  a  clean  white  napkin,  and  then 
put  it  inside  a  cake  box  and  carried  it  care- 
fully home,  without  spilling  a  drop,  without 
even  causing  a  ripple.  Then  I  put  it  away 
back  in  the  dark  corner  on  the  second  shelf 
in  my  wardrobe,  which  was  a  sort  of  holy 
of  holies.  I  always  cleaned  my  own  room, 
and  my  landlady  had  no  business  entering 
it  while  I  was  gone;  but  I  had  caught  her 
with  the  goods  once  or  twice,  the  old  bat. 
She  was  the  nosiest  member  of  the  Nosy 
Club,  always  smellin'  into  my  belongings ; 
and  if  she  opened  the  wardrobe  with  a  jerk, 
splash !  would  go  the  sacred  water.  So  I 
drew  a  picture  of  a  skull  and  cross-bones 
and  wrote  under  it:  'Beivarc!  Open  Gen- 
tle and  with  Care.  Water  Inside.  It's  Your 
Fqult  if  You  Get  Drowned/  I  tacked  this 


hair-raisin'  warning  on  the  wardrobe  and 
then  locked  the  door.  But  my  landlady 
laughed  at  locks,  God  pity  us  roomers ! 

"That  night  I  dreamed  of  Sakya;  and  the 
next  and  the  next.  And  always  the  dream 
was  the  same — he  came  back  to  the  Saddle 
Rock,  wild-eyed,  crazed  with  fear,  always 
trying  to  escape  those  hateful  Burmah 
bloodhounds.  In  the  daytime  I  thought  so 
much  about  him  I  could  hardly  do  my 
work;  I  got  bawled  out  by  the  chef  and 
called  down  by  Skin  Jones,  and  I  even  for- 
got to  hand  the  Delmonico  Bath  to  several 
of  my  steadies. 

"What  was  the  mystery  of  Sakya  and  the 
two  devils  trailin'  him?  Had  the  hounding 
started  in  Burmah  and  would  it  continue 
clear  round  the  world?  What  was  the  why 
of  it?  Murder?  Kidnapping?  Revenge? 
Was  Sakya  some  young  rajah  hot- footing 
it  from  plots  and  persecutions  at  home  ?  I 
knew  as  much  about  India  as  I  did  about 
the  Fiji  Islands;  so  my  imagination  worked 
overtime.  I  wondered  if  they  had  feuds 
there  like  they  have  in  East  Tennessee,  and 
black  hands  and  vendettas  like  they  have  in 
Italy.  What  didn't  I  wonder  ?  It  all  ended 
in  a  high  fever  and  a  splitting  headache 
and  a  day  off  for  me,  although  not  the  day 
off  on  double  pay  proposed  by  Dives  Kelly, 
but  a  day  docked,  poor  me ! 

"Ain't  Fate  the  miracle  worker  though? 

"One  evening  Sakya,  the  one  and  only 
Sakya,  glides  into  the  Rock  like  a  beau- 
tiful, nifty  ghost — not  in  dreams,  but  in 
reality  !  His  eyes  is  snappier  and  sparkling- 
er  than  ever,  but  the  boy  looks  awful  bad. 
If  his  skin  wasn't  the  richest  bronze  I'd 
swear  he's  arctic  white,  he's  that  pale.  He 
don't  look  at  nobody,  passin'  us  up  disdain- 
ful, Skin  Jones,  the  girls,  the  busses,  even 
me,  and  shootin'  like  a  German  projectile 
right  out  into  the  kitchen. 

"The  fierce  suddenness  of  it  all  takes  my 
breath  away:  I  feel  like  a  sick  feather 
blown  on  a  dopy  breeze;  then  I  call  on  my 
will-power  and  beat  it  out  to  the  kitchen. 
Sakya  is  excitedly  talking  to  the  cook. 

"  'Where  pour  water  T  he  is  askin'  mys- 
terious. 

"For  a  second  His  Lordship  don't  get  the 
drift.  Then  he  points  to  the  big  sink  where 
the  dishes  are  washed. 

"Sakya  tackles  Dives  Kelly.  'You  pour 
water  here?' 

"  'D-D-Dishwater,'  stutters  poor  Dives, 
all  fussed  up. 

"Sakya  makes  his  question  more  pointed. 
'Where  pour  finger-bowl  water?' 
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"Here  Hard  Luck  Martin,  the  bus,  horns 
in.  'You're  talkin'  about  the  water  Jennie 
handed  you  in  the  finger-bowl  the  last  night 
you  ate  here?'  he  asks  Sakya. 

"Those  terrible  eyes  fairly  burn  the  bus 
boy  up.    'Yes,  yes?' 

"  'Well,  Jennie  she  took  the  finger-bowl, 
water  and  all,  home.' 

"Now  it's  my  turn  to  be  cremated  by  the 
eyes.  I  shrivel,  blaze,  fall  away  to  ashes 
under  their  white-heat  glare.  Sakya  springs 
towards  me  soft  like  a  cat  with  his  fingers 
stiff  and  distended,  ready  to  choke. 

"'Yes?'  he  whispers,  hisses.  'He  says 
true  ?' 

"  'No/  says  I,  prayin'  hard,  'it's  a  dirty 
lie.' 

"  'Why,  Jennie !'  comes  the  chorus  from 
the  help,  as  if  to  call  me  the  liar. 

"Sakya  comes  closer,  shaking,  panting. 
All  that's  left  of  his  face  is  his  eyes;  and  all 
that's  left  of  his  eyes  is  the  pupils.  Lord  ! 
Are  they  going  to  get  as  big  as  moons? 
What's  the  matter  with  the  man,  anyway? 
Does  he  want  to  murder  me  outright? 

"But  I'm  game.  'Easy,  easy/  chirps  I. 
'Now,  I  admit  I  started  home  with  that 
precious  water,  my  lad;  but  I  spilled  it  on 
the  way.' 

"He  looks  at  me,  into  me,  through  me. 

'You  spill  it  on  way  ?    So  ?'  He 

throws  his  head  back  and  gives  the  softest, 
unexpectedest  little  laugh,  murmurs,  'Good- 
bye forever'  and  leaves  us  without  another 
word,  gliding  out  as  he  glided  in,  silent  and 
creepy  like  a  shadow. 

"Breathe,  everybody ! — as  they  say  after 
the  palpitatin'  climax. 

"Good-bye  forever,  eh?  Do  I  believe 
that  bunk  ?   Humph  ! 

"So  I  make  Skin  Jones  give  me  a  lay-off 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  go  home,  pack  up 
my  belongings  and  move.  The  finger-bowl 
is  still  wrapped  in  the  napkin.  I  put  it 
back  in  the  cake  box  and  carry  it  by  hand, 
more  determined  than  ever  not  to  spill  a 
drop  of  the  water. 

"My  new  home  is  the  fourth  floor  rear 
of  a  crazy  old  rookery  in  a  side  street, 
about  a  mile  from  the  old  place.  Which 
means  that  Sakya  will  have  to  hunt  some ! 

"I'm  dead  tired,  so  I  hide  the  finger-bowl 
under  the  dresser  and  make  ready  for  bed. 
I  lock  the  door  and  place  the  washstand 
against  it;  but  the  window  is  what  worries 
me.~  It's  one  of  them  bad  actors  that  opens 
upon  a  fire-escape.  I  nail  it  down,  defyin' 
hygiene  and  headache — but  what's  the  use, 
anyway?    What's  a  nail,  a  lock,  a  wash- 


stand  barricade  to  that  slick  Sakya  ?  When 
it  comes  to  matter  passin'  through  matter, 
Hindoos  can  turn  the  trick  lots  smoother 
than  seance  spooks. 

"I  go  to  bed  prayerfully.  I  toss  and  tum- 
ble for  a  long  while  with  thumpin'  heart  and 
throbbin'  head,  in  a  kind  of  waking  night- 
mare, trying  to  crawl  from  under  the  In- 
dian temples  that  are  always  falling  on  me, 
when  at  last  I  sink  into  a  sound  sleep. 

"I  don't  know  how  many  hours  have  gone 
by  when  I  wake  up  so  suddenly  that  it  takes 
my  breath  away.  A  dark,  wicked,  beautiful 
face  is  bending  over  me — Sakya's,  of  course. 
I  see  him  plainly — the  sassy  imp  has  even 
lit  the  gas !  And  I  won't  have  no  head- 
ache in  the  morning,  for  the  cool  night  air 
is  blowin'  in  through  the  open  window ! 

"  'Where  finger-bowl  ?'  he  whispers.  'Tell 
truth  or  die !'  And  he  flashes  a  funny- 
looking  knife  that  glistens  almost  as  much 
as  his  eyes. 

"1  know  it's  all  up,  so  I  do  the  gracious. 
'Look  under  the  dresser/  I  says.  'Don't 
bump  your  head.' 

"With  his  eyes  always  on  me,  he  reaches 
down,  gets  the  Delmonico  Bath  and  un- 
wraps it. 

"  'Sakya/  says  I,  in  an  unexpected  burst 
of  cleverness,  T  like  you — you've  peopled 
my  imagination,  even  if  you  ain't  inhabited 
my  heart.  Now  do  me  a  favor,  kid.  What's 
the  mystery  of  the  finger-bowl?' 

"Sakya,  the  beautiful  devil,  is  laughm* 
softly.    He  looks  at  me  with  those  eyes. 

"  'See/  he  gurgles. 

"He  dips  his  fingers  into  the  bowl  and 
takes  out  a  Diamond,  the  biggest,  beauti- 
fulest,  dazzlingest  diamond  you  ever  seen, 
a  diamond  almost  as  big  as  an  English  wal- 
nut, a  diamond  so  unearthly  white  and  clear 
you  couldn't  tell  it  from  the  water ! 

"  'Eye  of  God/  he  says,  in  a  strange, 
chanty  voice,  like  a  priest  at  the  altar.  'I 
take  it  back  to  Temple  in  India.  Good-bye 
forever.'  And  out  through  the  window  he 
slips,  the  night  swallowing  him. 

"I  lay  without  movin'  an  inch  for  a  long 
time,  thinking.  Oh,  but  wasn't  it  superhu- 
man slick  of  that  Sakya  to  think  of  the 
Delmonico  Bath  and  drop  the  diamond  in  it 
just  when  those  devils  from  Burmah  was 
about  to  go  through  his  clothes  and  find  it? 
And  wasn't  it  of  the  same  brand  of  slick- 
ness  to  track  yours  truly  the  way  he  done? 

"Well,  he's  welcome  to  his  diamond.  I 
ain't  afraid  of  the  number  13,  but  I  sure 
do  pass  up  unlucky  stones,  especially  idols' 
eyes  from  India." 


Stories  of  Edwards,  Prince  ©f  Wales,,  Showing 
Handicaps  of  Position  and  Explaining 
Tottering  Throaei 

By  FranR  Harris 


f  1  f HERE  is  one  lesson  of  this  world- 

I  war  which  has  not  been  brought  into 
notice.  And  yet  for  our  industrial 
democracy  it  holds  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant moral. 

It  is  accepted  as  a  truth  by  all  thinking 
people  that  a  hierarchy  or  despotism  is 
most  efficient  in  war;  by  the  nature  of 
things,  more  powerful  as  a  weapon  than  a 
democracy.  Spencer  and  others  point  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
with  its  rank  above  rank  of  vicars  and 
abbots  and  bishops  leading  up  to  the  Pope 
as  a  proof  that  it  was  a  militant  organism, 
a  society  framed  for  war,  a  sword  fash- 
ioned for  a  single  hand. 

One  might  expect  then  that  Germany 
with  its  military  hierarchy  rank  above  rank 
of  officers  up  to  the  Kaiser  would  be  more 
efficient  than  tne  French  democracy. 

It  is  true  that  the  French  democracy, 
like  all  democracies,  has  adopted  the  hierar- 
chical form  in  its  army;  but  still  it  is  evi- 
dent that  President  Poincare  has  no  such 
power  as  the  German  Warlord. 

Organism  for  organism,  therefore,  the 
German  army  should  be  more  efficient  than 
the  French  army.  But  taking  into  account 
its  greater  numbers  it  is  not  so  markedly 
superior  as  we  should  have  expected,  if, 
indeed,  it  is  superior  at  all.  For  four  long 
months  at  Verdun  the  two  armies  have 
hung  clinched  and  the  German  gains  are 
so  small  that  they  have  been  fairly  offset 
by  the  French  successes  at  the  Somme  be- 
fore Petronne. 

When  the  two  powers  are  matched  in  the 
industrial  struggle,  however,  there  is  no 
such  equality.  France  in  this  field  has  all 
the  initial  advantages ;  she  is  far  richer  in 
natural  resources  than  Germany,  has  en- 
joyed massed  capital  and  unlimited  credit 


for  generations  and  yet  in  the  last  twenty 
years  her  industries  have  grown  only  some 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  while  German  indus- 
tries have  grown  over  five  hundred  per  cent. 

Or  take  it  another  way.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  commerce  and  income  of  France, 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  was  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  Germany;  in  1913  it  was 
positively  less.  Germany  has  outstripped 
France  in  a  single  generation  and  left  her 
far  behind  in  the  industrial  competition. 
Germany  was  in  a  fair  way  of  surpassing 
England,  too,  in  this  field.  Twenty  ' years 
ago  England  produced  twice  as  much  steel 
and  iron  as  Germany;  in  1913  Germany 
produced  three  times  as  much  steel  and 
twice  as  much  iron  as  Great  Britain.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Germany  is  infinitely 
more  efficient  in  industry  than  in  war,  far 
superior  to  all  her  rivals  in  the  arts  of 
peace. 

Moreover,  the  causes  of  her  efficiency  in 
industry  are  all  operative  in  the  business  of 
war.  German  efficiency  in  industry  springs 
directly  from  superior  schooling  and  train- 
ing. She  has  a  hundred  thousand  univer- 
sity students  against  twenty  thousand 
French  students  and  ten  thousand  English 
students;  fifty  highly  trained  chemists  and 
physicists,  where  France  has  five  and  Eng- 
land one.  This  superiority  in  knowledge 
and  training  should  render  her  invincible 
in  war. 

What  is  the  miasma,  the  moral  infection 
that  saps  her  fighting  power,  and  unnerves 
her  militant  strength,  reducing  her  almost 
to  the  level  of  other  nations  who  are  pro- 
digiously her  inferiors  in  industry  and  com- 
merce ? 

To  those  who  know  Germany  there  can 
be  but  one  answer  to  the  question,  one  solu- 
tion to  the  riddle — It  is  the  German  feudal 
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aristocracy  and  the  German  Kaiser  that 
lame  the  militant  power  of  Germany.  The 
moment  an  aristocracy  becomes  hereditary 
and  authority  passes  by  heirship  and  not  by 
merit  it  loses  its  virtue  and  becomes  an  in- 
cubus. It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  the 
German  army  suffers  from  its  subservience 
to  the  feudal  aristocracy.  Take  one  point 
among  a  thousand.  The  chief  among  the 
Captains  of  Industry  in  Germany  are  Jews ; 
Ballin,  who  has  lifted  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
ka  steamship  line  above  all  competitors, 
whether  in  Germany  or  England,  is  a  Jew. 
Bleichroeder,  the  first  genius  among  Ger- 
man bankers,  another  Jew;  Rathenau,  the 
head  of  the  magnificent  Electricitats  Gesell- 
schaft,  another  Jew;  but  Jews  are  not  al- 
lowed to  become  officers  in  the  German 
army;  all  officers  of  the  Guard  must  be 
geboren,  well-born,  if  not  high-born,  and  in 
the  General  Staff,  though  merit  thanks  to 
the  great  Moltke  is  supposed  to  reign, 
everyone  knows  that  an  aristocrat  of  name 
and  position  is  sure  to  be  preferred  to  a 
nobody,  however  able.  Indeed,  if  the  no- 
body is  very  able  and  therefore  a  lover  of 
real  values  and  apt  to  be  contemptuous 
of  titular  superiors  who  have  inferior 
brains,  he  is  certain  not  to  be  promoted 
in  the  German  Staff.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  German  Staff  is  not  nearly  so 
superior  to  the  French  General  Staff,  as, 
for  example,  the  directory  of  the  famous 
Electrical  Company  of  Berlin  is  superior  to 
all  French  and  all  English  Electrical  Com- 
panies. 

One  more  proof  of  my  contention  is 
found  in  the  inferiority  of  English  leader- 
ship in  war,  even  to  French  leadership. 
There  the  poison  of  the  hereditary  feudal 
aristocracy  may  be  studied  in  every  regi- 
ment. The  best-dressed  officer,  the  best- 
born  and  richest  officer,  the  officer  with  the 
pleasantest  manners  is  everywhere  pre- 
ferred to  the  student  officer  or  the  hard 
working  officer  who  wants  to  learn  his  job 
and  do  it.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
English  officers  are  notoriously  inefficient. 
In  this  present  war,  in  one  famous  instance, 
the  victorious  British  soldiers  in  an  advance 
were  overwhelmed  by  a  storm  of  shell 
from  their  own  artillery;  in  another  in- 
stance, the  advancing  force  which  had  won 
the  second  German  lines  were  left  unsup- 
ported. 

Let  me  now  show  this  feudal  aristocracy 
in  its  true  colors,  without  malice;  but  with 
humor  by  means  of  characteristic  stories. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  every  privilege, 


whether  in  Germany  or  in  America,  in 
Kamchatka  or  Timbuctoo,  is  a  handicap  to 
its  possessor  and  not  a  benefit.  To  inherit 
great  position,  title  and  name  is  a  terrible 
disadvantage  to  the  unlucky  heir,  to  inherit 
the  millions  of  a  Rockefeller  or  a  Carnegie 
is  a  tragic  handicap  if  the  heir  would  be 
wise  above  his  fellows  or  superior  to  the 
many  in  mind  or  heart  or  soul. 

Kings  almost  without  exception  are 
spoiled  children;  great  nobles  and  million- 
aires' sons  suffer  under  similar  disadvan- 
tages. 

Take  King  Edward  the  Seventh.  He  was 
naturally  gifted,  perhaps  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary. He  inherited  perfect  health  and 
great  strength  from  his  father  and  mother. 
He  had  the  happy,  good-natured  disposition 
too  that  goes  with  perfect  health.  He  was 
educated  as  carefully  as  a  boy  could  be  by 
a  clever  mother  and  a  father  wise  beyond 
the  common.  Every  path  of  learning  was 
made  easy  to  him.  As  a  youth,  he  had  a 
tutor  who  was  supposed  to  filter  wisdom 
into  him  by  each  ear  and  what  was  the  net 
result?  In  the  family  circle,  Queen  Vic- 
toria always  spoke  German  and  not  Eng- 
lish. As  a  consequence  German  was  his 
mother-tongue'to  Prince  Edward  and  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life  he  spoke  English  with 
a  strong  German  accent — in  fact  in  his  reign 
the  King's  English  was  "made  in  Germany." 
He  spoke  French  too  with  a  strong  Ger- 
man accent.  Now  if  from  the  age  of  14  to 
18  he  had  been  subjected  to  the  criticism 
that  an  ordinary  boy  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to,  he  would  have  got  rid  of  his 
German  accent  and  learned  to  talk  English 
like  an  Englishman,  but  no  one  ventured  to 
laugh  at  his  German  pronunciation,  so  it 
lasted  during  his  whole  life.  Faults  be- 
come stereotyped  when  they  are  not  criti- 
cized or  corrected. 

Similarly  he  judged  men  and  women  ac- 
cording to  their  titular  rank,  consequently 
in  entering  a  room  he  became  very  quick  in 
picking  out  those  of  higher  rank  and  speak- 
ing to  them  with  marked  courtesy.  The 
duke,  who  was  next  door  to  an  imbecile, 
was  received  by  him  with  most  distin- 
guished consideration,  whereas  a  genius, 
Huxley  or  Meredith,  would  be  treated  with 
a  sort  of  patronizing  condescension,  which 
would  have  been  comical  if  it  had  not  been 
pathetic.  Prince  Edward  was  very  proud, 
too,  of  his  absurd  estimate  of  values. 

His  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  facts  of 
life  led  sometimes  to  very  comical  inci- 
dents.   Shortly  before  his  mother  died  and 
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:  he  ascended  the  throne  he  was  lost  in  love 
I  with  a  fair  countess  and  sought  every  op- 
I  portunity  of  meeting  her.  He  took  tea  with 
her  every  day  when  they  were  both  in  Lon- 
don and  used  often  to  "have  a  quiet  supper 
with  her  in  a  house  which  was  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  one  of  the  officers  of  his 
household. 

One  night  after  a  State  dinner  and  re- 
I  ception  at  Buckingham  Palace  he  asked  the 
lady  to  meet  him  for  supper.    When  she 
j  arrived  in  full  court  dress,  blazing  with 
diamonds  and  rubies,  a  couple  of  minutes 
I  late  (for  ladies  make  even  monarchs  wait), 
j  she  found  the  Prince  in  front  of  the  house 
j  searching  about  in  the  gutter.    She  asked 
him  what  he  was  seeking: 

"I  have  lost  de  key,"  he  said,  straighten- 
ing himself  wearily.  "I  am  afraid  I  let  it 
fall  down  this  gutter."  But  necessity  was 
master,  so  again,  after  flinging  back  his 
overcoat  and  showing  the  Garter  and  Or- 
ders galore,  he  stooped  to  grope  with  his 
fingers  in  the  muddy  water,  but,  alas,  the 
key  had  disappeared. 

"What  are  we  to  do?"  he  cried.  "Where 
can  we  go  dressed  like  this,  at  this  hour?" 

The  lady  was  at  a  nonplus.  As  a  cab 
was  passing:  "We  could  drive  about  in 
this  hansom,"  she  said,  "if  you  like,  and 
have  a  talk." 

Infinitely  relieved,  Prince  Edward 
stopped  the  hansom  and  they  both  got  in 
and  told  the  cabby  to  drive  about  quietly 
till  he  was  told  to  stop. 

Hour  after  hour  they  drove  about,  talk- 
ing till  the  gray  light  came  in  the  skies 
and  the  chill  of  dawn. 

The  Prince  cried,  "I  must  get  back  to 
Malborough  House  but  first  I  will  drop 
you." 

"No,  no,"  exclaimed  the  fair  lady,  "please 
drive  to  Malborough  House  first,  I  have 
only  a  short  way  to  walk."  When  they 
got  out  of  the  hansom  the  Prince  handed 
the  cabby  a  shilling,  and  the  cabby,  quick- 
tempered and  disappointed,  sprang  down 
from  the  box  crying, 

"What's  this  for?  What  do  you  think 
you  are  doing?    This  ain't  my  fare." 

"Yes,  yes,  my  good  man,"  replied  the 
Prince,  "it  is  your  fare." 

"Good  man  be  damned,"  barked  the  cab- 
by, "I  have  druv'  you  about  for  three 
hours.  I  expected  a  quid  and  I  get  a  bloom- 
ing shilling.    What  do  you  take  me  for?" 

While  the  Prince  protested  the  lady  took 
out  her  purse  and  handed  the  cabman  a 
sovereign.    At  once  his  anger  vanished. 


"Thank  you,  mum,"  he  said,  "you're  a 
real  lady,  I  knew  it  the  moment  I  set  eyes 
on  you.  You  are  one  of  the  right  sort,  but 
where  did  you  pick  'im  up?  He  ain't  no 
class,  and  as  for  looks — my  Gawd !" 

The  Prince  it  seemed  had  hardly  ever 
taken  a  handsom,  and  when  he  had  it  was 
with  an  equerry,  who  usually  paid;  and  as 
he  had  always  heard  a  shilling  spoken  of 
as  the  fare  for  a  hansom  he  really  believed 
that  for  a  shilling  or  twenty-five  cents  he 
could  ride  all  night. 

This  should  not  give  the  impression  that 
Prince  Edward  was  mean.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  didn't  know  anything  about  the 
value  of  money,  and  was  generous  to  a 
fault,  particularly  to  poor  people  or  those 
dependent  upon  him.  His  mother  allowed 
him  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
he  had  Malborough  House  free  and  yet 
with  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
he  ran  in  debt  several  millions. 

He  was  very  much  blamed  for  taking 
up  some  Jews  who  were  not  received 
even  by  the  little  scrupulous  English  aris- 
tocracy. 

His  acceptance  of  Baron  Hirsch  in  par- 
ticular caused  a  sensation;  but  he  didn't 
mind  affronting  public  opinion  on  occasion. 

Hirsch  had  made  a  great  fortune  in  Vi- 
enna by  any  and  every  means,  it  was  said. 
In  especial  he  was  attacked  on  account  of 
the  railway  he  built  from  Constantinople 
northwards.  It  was  proposed  to  link  up 
Constantinople  with  the  Austrian  railroads 
and  bids  were  invited  by  the  kilometer. 
Hirsch's  bid  was  backed  up  by  large  gifts 
to  pashas  in  power  and  was  accepted.  The 
chief  cost  of  the  railroad  lay  in  the  pas- 
sage through  the  Balkan  mountains,  but 
Hirsch  had  stipulated  for  payment  on  every 
hundred  kilometers  completed.  By  the 
time  the  line  reached  Adrianople  he  had 
already  made  a  large  fortune.  It  was  as- 
serted that  as  soon  as  his  railroad  passed 
on  to  level  ground  he  laid  it  out  in  loops 
and  half-circles  to  increase  the  distance. 
However  that  may  be,  he  had  a  vile  repu- 
tation in  Vienna  and  no  one  of  any  position 
in  the  Austrian  capital  would  receive  him 
or  be  received  by  him. 

It  is  probable  that  Hirsch  was  no  worse 
than  anyone  else.  The  prejudice  in  Vi- 
enna against  the  Jews  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient in  itself  to  explain  his  ostracism. 
Marriage  even  between  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians in  Austria  is  still  illegal. 

When  Hirch  first  came  to  London  he 
found  all  doors  closed  against  him.  Sud- 
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denly  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  him  up; 
put  him  down  on  his  ''list"  and  got  him 
asked  everywhere.  How  much  the  favor 
cost  the  little  Baron  will  never  be  known. 
Here  is  a  true  story  which  helps  to  ex- 
plain his  privileged  position  in  "the  smart 
set"  in  London. 

Some  Spaniards  from  South  America, 
Murietta  by  name,  had  founded  a  great 
banking  house  in  London.  The  three 
brothers  were  very  much  alike,  little  dark 
gentlemen,  very  astute,  it  was  said,  but  well- 
mannered  and  quiet.  One  of  them  had  for 
a  wife  a  charming  and  beautiful  woman. 
You  could  only  tell  which  of  the  three 
brothers  was  her  husband  according  to  the 
London  jibe  by  picking  out  the  Murietta 
she  never  spoke  to.  But  early  in  her  ca- 
reer she  became  a  great  friend  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  in  a  short  time  her 
tact  and  savoir  vivre  and  the  wealth  of  the 
house  made  her  a  person  of  importance 
in  Mayfair.  When  her  husband  was  made 
the  Marquis  de  Santurce  in  Spain,  people 
said  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  got  the  title 
for  his  friends.  But  London  society  re- 
sented the  title  and  though  Madame  -Mu- 
rietta came  to  be  known  as  the  Marchesa 
di  Santurce,  no  one  ever  spoke  of  or  to  her 
husband  as  the  Marquis.  But  that  never 
troubled  the  lady;  she  had  a  great  town 
house  and  a  splendid  country  place  in 
Sussex  where  she  entertained  magnificent- 
ly. In  no  house  in  England  were  you  "so 
-  well  done"  and  that  in  itself  was  a  sin- 
gular distinction,  for  in  many  English 
country  houses  the  hospitality  is  splendid 
and  the  cheer  super-excellent.  But  Wad- 
hurst  was  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  rooms 
were  in  suites;  a  sitting-room,  bedroom 
and  bathroom  were  given  even  to  unim- 
portant guests  and  a  footman-valet  or  lady's 
maid  was  specially  detailed  to  attend  upon 
you.    One  instance: 

I  remember  once  going  out  for  a  walk 
and  getting  caught  in  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain.  I  got  back  to  Wadhurst  at  tea  time 
and  went  quickly  through  the  hall  to  the 
staircase,  and  up  to  my  room  without  stop- 
ping to  join  the  laughing,  chatting  groups 
at  tea.  When  I  reached  my  room  I  found 
the  footman  ready;  he  had  prepared  my 
bath  and  wanted  to  know  whether  I'd  have 
a  whisky  and  soda,  or  hot  punch,  or  tea. 
I  chose  tea  and  before  I  could  get  my  wet 
things  off  it  was  there.  Meanwhile  the 
footman  had  unlaced  my  boots  and  when 
I  made  my  way  to  the  bathroom  he  fol- 
lowed me  with  a  huge  demijohn  encased  in 


wicker  standing  fully  three  feet  high,  and 
of  a  noble  rotundity.  . 

"What  have  you  there?"  I  asked. 

"Eau-de-cologne,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "for 
your  bath." 

"Good  God,  man,"  I  cried,  "I  don't  want 
to  bathe  in  cau-dc-cologne." 

"It's  very  refreshing,  Sir,"  he  replied  im- 
perturbably,  "and  wards  off  cold;  allow 
me,"  and  without  more  ado  he  poured  a 
gallon  or  two  of  the  perfume  into  my  bath. 
I  could  not  deny  that  the  effect  was  all 
that  could  be  wished;  and  five  minutes 
afterwards,  seated  in  an  easy  chair  and 
enjoying  a  cup  of  fragrant  China  tea,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Wadhurst  de- 
served its  reputation. 

Madame  di  Santurce  was  much  more 
than  a  great  hostess.  Though  perhaps  forty 
years  of  age  and  the  mother  of  two  daugh- 
ters, she  still  kept  her  lovely  figure  and 
a  magic  of  sympathetic  personality.  The 
eldest  of  her  daughters  became  a  little  later 
Lady  William  Nevill  and  the  younger  one, 
a  beauty,  married  the  Duke  of  Santona,  a 
grandee  of  Spain. 

Suddenly  after  the  Baring  smash  in  Lon- 
don, the  house  of  Murietta  came  to  grief 
and  one  day  the  Marchesa  told  me  this 
story  all  in  praise  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
whom  she  called  "the  first  gentleman  in 
Europe,"  with  a  reminiscent  fervor,  a 
tremolo  in  the  voice  and  a  suspicious  moist- 
ure of  the  eye  intended  to  bear  witness  to 
intimate  devotion. 

She  began  by  telling  me  what  everyone 
knew,  that  the  dear  Prince  never  could  live 
on  his  allowance  from  his  mother;  it  was 
absurdly  small.  "Victoria,  you  know,  saves 
every  penny  of  her  income,"  the  Marchesa 
went  on;  "she  is  putting  it  all  by  for  Bea- 
trice, they  say,  and  Eugenie,  you  know,  the 
Empress  of  the  French,  got  taken  up  by 
the  Queen  simply  because  she  promised 
to  leave  all  her  ill-gotten  gains  to  Beatrice. 
But  Edward,  who  received  for  her,  and 
really  keeps  up  the  Court  and  all  the  of- 
ficial functions,  only  gets  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  to  do  it  on.  It's  ab- 
surd. When  I  first  knew  him  he  was  in 
difficulties  and  he  was  such  a  charming 
fellow,  such  a  gentleman. 

"One  day  he  came  to  me  and  confessed 
he  was  in  great  trouble ;  he  had  lost  some 
money  horse-racing  and  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  I  told  him  not  to  bother  about  it, 
that  it  could  easily  be  made  right. 

"I  spoke  to  my  husband's  brothers  and 
got  them  to  lend  the  Prince  four  hundred 
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thousand  pounds  (two  million  dollars) 
without  interest,  just  as  an  accommoda- 
tion. Of  course  we  never  bothered  about 
it  till  the  smash  came  and  then  Chris  Mu- 
rietta  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  the 
advance  to  the  Prince  would  have  to  be- 
come public  because  the  creditors  had  a 
right  to  see  the  books  unless  the  advance 
was  paid  off." 

"I  hated  to  do  it,  but  I  could  not  help 
myself;  I  wrote  at  once  to  the  Prince,  tell- 
ing him  how  sorry  I  was,  and  put  the  mat- 
ter before  him.  He  replied  by  asking  if  he 
might  come  to  tea  with  me  and  assuring 
me  that  he  would  make  it  all  right.  He 
came  the  next  day  and  kissed  my  hand  and 
was  very  sweet  to  me.  We  talked  of  old 
times,  he  assured  me  that  I  was  as  beauti- 
ful as  ever  and  just  when  he  was  going 
he  said,  'By  the  way,  Marchesa,  do  you 
mind  if  I  send  a  friend  of  mine  to  see 
you,  a  Baron  Hirsch?  He  is  a  Jew,  I  be- 
lieve ;  but  he  is  charming,  and  will  straight- 
en out  that  little  matter  with  the  Muriettas/ 
(He  always  talked  of  the  loan  as  his  busi- 
ness with  the  Muriettas  and  never  brought 
me  into  the  affair  at  all.)  Ah!  he  is  a 
Prince,  indeed!  (Again  the  reminiscent, 
regretful  sigh  and  the  suspicion  of  tears 
in  eye  and  voice.) 

'The  next  day  Baron  Hirsch  wrote  to 
me  asking  if  he  might  call  upon  me  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Prince's  command.  I,  of 
course,  consented  and  he  came  to  see  me. 
He  was  very  nice  indeed,  told  me  that  he 
admired  me,  said  my  house  was  beautiful, 
praised  some  of  our  pictures  and  was  al- 
together a  man  of  the  world.  I  asked  him 
to  dine  at  my  house  and  he  was  very  grate- 
ful and  said  that  nothing  would  give  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  know  me  and  my 
husband's  brothers.  'If  I  can  be  of  any 
use  to  them  or  to  you/  he  added,  'please 
command  me.'  When  he  was  going,  he 
paused:  'There  is  that  little  matter  of 
the  Prince's,'  he  said;  'would  you  give  me 
writing  materials  and  I  will  leave  you  a 
cheque.' 


T  pointed  to  a  table  nearby  where  he 
could  find  what  he  wanted  and  in  a  min- 
ute or  two  he  returned  to  me  with  a  cheque. 
I  took  it  casually,  but  could  not  help  no- 
ticing that  he  had  made  it  out  for  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  or  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars. 

"  'You  have  made  a  mistake,  Baron,'  I 
said,  'the  debt  is  only  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.' 

"  'I  was  hoping,'  he  said,  'that  you  would 
include  me  among  your  friends  and  not  no- 
tice the  difference.' 

"  'You  have  a  very  modern  way  of  win- 
ning friends/  I  said,  'but  I  think  it  effect- 
ive,' and  it  surely  was  in  Baron  Hirsch's 
case,"  she  went  on,  "for  in  a  short  time  he 
went  everywhere."  Had  he  lived,  he  would 
have  won  power  and  become  a  personality 
in  London  society,  for  he  was  really  ami- 
able and  magnanimous  with  the  curious 
fair-mindedness  of  the  able  Jew,  who  for- 
gets injuries  and  slights  as  though  he  had 
never  felt  their  sting. 


(To  Be  Continued) 

[In  this  series  of  articles  I  propose  to  tell  true  stories  showing  the  inside  his- 
tory of  the  English  Court  and  the  smart  set  of  London  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

From  these  papers  the  reader  will  learn  the  truth  about  the  Tranby  Croft  scan- 
dal involving  the  ruin  of  Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming ;  and  the  truth  about ■  the 
mystery  of  the  Duke  of  Portland;  and  the  story  of  King  George's  early  marriage; 
and  the  punishment  meted  out  to  Mr.  Mylius;  and  the  facts  about  a  dozen  other 
well  known  events  hitherto  unilluminated.  * 

Frank  Harris.] 


I,  STREET'S 
CHARLES  E,  HUGHES 

By  Allan  L.  Benson 


WE  shall  see,  if  we  scrutinize  the 
facts  carefully,  that  the  Republi- 
can party  this  year  has  the  same 
claim  to  the  support  of  90  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  that  a  chicken-hawk  has 
to  the  support  of  chickens.  A  political 
party  must  be  judged  by  its  candidates,  its 
platform  and  the  men  who  make  its  candi- 
dates and  its  platform.  Judged  by  these 
standards,  the  Republican  party  this  year  is 
particularly  bad.  Its  candidates  are  the  life- 
long servants  of  the  plutocracy.  Its  plat- 
form is  the  last  word  in  insincerity,  hypoc- 
risy and  rapacity.  The  men  who  made  the 
candidates  and  the  platform  are  the  sort 
of  men  who  like  such  candidates  and  such 
a  platform.  Roosevelt  is  thrown  in  as  a 
supporter  for  good  measure.  Without 
Roosevelt,  the  element  of  insincerity  in  the 
Republican  campaign  could  hardly  have  es- 
caped observation.  With  Roosevelt,  it 
blazes  up  like  a  burning  haystack  at  mid- 
night. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  the  stalking  horse  of  a 
group  of  bad  men.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
these  men  to  throw  this  country  on  its  back 
and  pick  its  pockets.  They  have  chosen 
Mr.  Hughes  to  assist  them  because  Mr. 
Hughes  has,  among  persons  who  do  not 
know  him,  a  good  reputation.  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Hughes 
to  escape  the  censure  that  he  deserved  and 
receive  praise  to  which  he  was  not  entitled. 
As  an  ideal  candidate  of  the  grabbing  class, 
he  also  has  about  him  a  certain  air  of  re- 
ligion. A  religious  atmosphere  is  a  polit- 
ical asset.  Mr.  Hughes  is  not  only  the  son 
of  a  Baptist  clergyman,  but  in  years  gone 
by,  he  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day school  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  to  which  the  Rockefellers  go  to 
meet  God.  Mr.  Hughes'  respectability  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  to  him 
still  clings  something  of  the  aroma  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Taft 
once  said  that,  of  all  men,  a  judge  occu- 
pied a  position  most  like  that  of  God. 
What  wonder  then  that  millions  of  the  un- 
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thinking  believe  the  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  to  be  a  particularly  suit- 
able person  to  lead  the  fight  in  America 
against  entrenched  wrong? 

It  may  surprise  such  kindly  gentlemen 
to  be  told  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  and  always 
has  been  a  fighter  on  the  side  of  entrenched 
wrong.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  as 
a  lawyer,  he  deliberately  chose  to  support 
money  as  against  men.  Now  money  is 
supporting  him. 

Suppose  we  consider  the  concrete  facts 
upon  which  these  statements  are  based.  Mr. 
Hughes,  after  his  graduation  from  college, 
turned  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Desiring  to 
enter  the  office  of  a  firm  of  lawyers,  he 
chose  the  office  of  Chamberlain,  Carter  & 
Hornblower  of  New  York  City.  Horn- 
blower  was  a  celebrated  corporation  law- 
yer, the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany being  one  of  his  clients.  He  was 
also,  and  had  been  since  1880,  an  attorney 
for  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  as  such 
trustee  was  the  head  of  the  committee  that 
approved  the  "yellow  dog"  fund  with  which 
the  company  molded  legislation  at  Albany 
to  its  will.  Mr.  Hughes  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Carter,  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1884  and  in  1888  became  a  member  of  the 
firm,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to 
Carter,  Hughes  &  Cravath.  Mr.  Cravath 
is  and  for  a  generation  has  been  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  corporation  lawyers. 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  was  then  building  his 
great  fortune,  and  Cravath  helped  him. 

Mr.  Hughes  had  not  long  been  a  member 
of  the  firm  when  a  big  case  came  his  way. 
It  concerned  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
electric  light  cofnpanies  should  obey  the 
state  law  which  required  them  to  put  their 
wire  under  ground.  Mr.  Hughes  said  they 
should  not.  A  good  many  firemen  had  been 
electrocuted  by  the  wires.  The  legislature 
had  been  moved  to  enact  the  law  only  be- 
cause of  the  deep  indignation  of  the  peo- 
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Iple.    Yet  Mr.  Hughes  lent  whatever  pow- 
ers he  had  to  keep  the  wires  where  they 
jwere.     Property   rights   were   at   stake ! 
\ Property  rights  must  be  defended.  The 
j  court  thought  so  too,  and  decided  against 
(the  city.    The  city  appealed  to  a  higher 
court  which  reversed  the  decision,  and  in- 
icidentally  placed  the  following  blister  upon 
the  back  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  associates: 

"When  it  is  apparent,"  said  the  higher 
court,  "as  in  the  case  at  bar,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wires  is  such  that  they  are  danger- 
ous to  human  life,  and  that  any  passer-by, 
without  negligence  on  his  part,  is  liable  to 
be  struck  dead  in  the  street,  can  it  be  said  for 
| a  moment  that  the  public  authorities  have  no 
tpower  to  abate  this  nuisance  and  protect  the 
lives  of  its  citizens?" 

The  court  also  added  that  the  companies 

"are  without  excuse,  and  when  they  claim  that 
jthe  destruction  of  these  instruments  of  death 
1.  .  .  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property, 
•  such  claim  seems  to  proceed  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  nothing  has  a  right  to  exist  except 
j  themselves." 

Charles  Evans  Hughes  was  in  favor  of 
j  corporate  wealth  then;  that  was  in  1889. 
(Where  does  corporate  wealth  stand  now 
las  to  Charles  Evans  Hughes? 

Read  something  recently  written  that 
was  not  intended  for  the  public.  Read 
'what  the  New  York  stockbrokers  who  re- 
;  ceive  the  service  of  Paine,  Webber  &  Com- 
pany were  told  about  the  middle  of  July. 
I  This  is  the  way  the  railway  interests  re- 
gard the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Hughes: 

"In  addition  to  the  ordinary  considerations 
of  values,  there  has  arisen  a  particularly  fa- 
vorable element  in  the  Republican  candidacy 
of  Mr.  Hughes.  His  attitude  towards  the 
railroads  in  the  past  has  been  extremely  reas- 
suring and  there  is  slight  reason  to  doubt  that 
his  election  would  be  followed  by  such  con- 
structive action  as  would  seem  most  desirable 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  railway  invest- 
ments." 

Does  Wall  street's  memory  go  back  to 
!  the  electric  light  suit  of  1889  and  all  that 
lies  between?  It  does.  Is  the  class  for 
which  he  was  then  for  him  now  ?  It  is.  I 
have  a  means  of  getting  information  direct 
irom  Wall  street.  In  July,  information  came 
to  me  that  Wall  street  regarded  the  elec- 
tion of  Hughes  as  a  certainty,  and  boast- 
ed that  within  a  year  from  his  inaugura- 
tion, we  should  be  at  war  with  Mexico. 
The  "Street" — which  means  Rockefeller 
and  Morgan— intends  to  put  behind  the 
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Hughes  campaign  all  the  money  it  needs. 
Wall  street  believes  money  settles  all  po- 
litical questions.  Wall  street  is  right. 
When  men  will  not  think,  money  talks. 
The  men  of  America  seldom  think.  They 
are  too  busy  working  for  a  bare  living. 
Furthermore,  too  little  that  is  worth  think- 
ing about  is  put  before  them  in  print.  Wall 
street  sees  to  that.  The  capitalist  interests, 
through  the  press,  always  obscure  real  is- 
sues and  trump  up  fraudulent  ones.  Why 
should  not  money  decide  the  election?  It 
always  has.  The  great  capitalists,  under 
President  Wilson,  have  prospered  wonder- 
fully, not  because  of  anything  he  has  done, 
but  because  of  what  he  has  not  done.  If 
Mr.  Wilson  were  to  be  reelected,  the  graft- 
ing game  would  still  be  good.  Wall  street 
believes  that  if  Mr.  Hughes  were  to  be 
elected,  the  grafting  game  would  be  a  great 
deal  better.  If  the  great  capitalists  care 
to  put  up  enough  money,  they  can  unques- 
tionably "put  Hughes  over."  We  shall 
know,  after  election,  precisely  to  what  ex- 
tent the  great  capitalists  preferred  Hughes 
to  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson,  too,  has  been  kind  to  the 
railroads.  According  to  reports  that  were 
current  at  the  time,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
Mr.  Wilson's  first  nomination.  The  fact 
that  railway  interests  are  using  the  Hughes' 
candidacy  to  bull  the  market  for  railway 
stocks  is  therefore  an  indication  of  the  un- 
usual friendship  that  Mr.  Hughes  has 
shown  for  the  railroads.  Need  we  be  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  facts  ?  Not  at  all.  What 
did  Mr.  Hughes  do  when,  as  Governor  of 
New  York,  the  legislature  enacted  a  law 
limiting  to  2  cents  a  mile  the  sum  that  any 
railway  operating  within  the  state  might 
charge  for  hauling  a  passenger?  He 
promptly  vetoed  the  bill !  Why  ?  The  rea- 
son he  gave  was  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
legislature  had  sufficiently  investigated  the 
question  to  enable  it  to  say  that  2  cents  a 
mile  was  enough.  He  did  not  assert  that 
he  knew  2  cents  a  mile  to  be  too  little.  In- 
stead of  approving  the  bill  and  putting  upon 
the  railroads  the  burden  of  proving  that  2 
cents  a  mile  was  not  enough,  he  vetoed  it 
and  put  upon  the  people  the  burden  of 
proving  that  more  than  2  cents  a  mile  was 
too  much.  The  burden  is  there  yet.  The 
people  are  loosely  knit  together  and  slow 
to  act.  The  railway  interests  are  closely 
knit  together  and  act  swiftly.  The  railway 
interests  are  now  acting  to  bring  about  the 
election  of  Hughes.    As  the  stock  market 
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bulletin  says  of  Hughes :  "His  attitude  to- 
ward the  railroads  in  the  past  has  been  ex- 
tremely reassuring,  and  there  is  slight  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  his  election  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  constructive  action  as  would 
seem  most  desirable  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  railway  investments." 

Glanced  at  as  mere  lines  of  type  this  is 
but  a  fine  flow  of  language.  Considered 
closely  it  is  more.  What  do  investors  in 
railway  securities  consider  "most  desira- 
ble"? Does  the  word  "dividends"  consti- 
tute an  answer?  If  so,  upon  what  do  high- 
er dividends  depend?  Can  they  depend 
upon  anything  else — the  volume  of  traffic 
being  constant — than  higher  freight  and 
passenger  rates?  The  railway  interests 
cannot  expect  the  election  of  Hughes  to  in- 
crease traffic,  which  has  already  reached 
the  physical  capacity  of  the  roads.  Stripped 
down  to  plain  English,  then,  the  railway  in- 
terests believe  the  election  of  Hughes 
would  cause  higher  passenger  and  freight 
rates. 

Is  this  an  unwarranted  assumption?  If 
you  believe  it  is,  look  at  the  Republican 
platform.  A  paragraph  about  which  not 
much  will  be  said  during  the  campaign 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  entire  transportation  system  of  the 
country  has  become  essentially  national.  We 
therefore  favor  such  action  by  legislation  or, 
if  necessary,  through  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  will  re- 
sult in  placing  it  exclusively  under  federal 
control." 

Do  you  observe  the  word  "exclusively" 
near  the  end  of  the  last  sentence?  The 
railroads  want  no  more  meddling  with 
their  affairs  by  states.  All  corporations  wel- 
come the  states  when  they  can  hide  behind 
them.  All  corporations  desire  to  hamstring 
the  states  when  the  states  are  more  respon- 
sive than  the  Congress  to  the  popular  will. 
The  railroads,  believing  it  would  be  easier 
to  control  one  Congress  than  forty-eight 
state  legislatures,  now  want  the  legislatures 
to  be  deprived  of  their  power  to  legislate 
in  railway  matters.  The  railway  gentle- 
men are  not  to  be  blamed  for  their  ability 
to  see  upon  which  side  their  bread  is  but- 
tered. But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  people 
if  they  butter  the  bread  of  railway  share- 
holders by  voting  for  Hughes  ? 

The  great  corporations  are  quite  right  in 
turning  from  Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  served 
them  tolerably  well  in  many  instances,  to 
Mr.  Hughes  who  would  doubtless  serve 


them  much  better  in  each  instance.  Whei 
Mr.  Hughes  was  Governor  of  New  Yor) 
he  heard  that  Congress  had  submitted  t< 
the  state  legislatures  for  ratification  a  pro] 
posed  amendment  to  the  constitution  au 
thorizing  the  taxation  of  incomes.  Mr 
Hughes  straightway  got  into  action.  Wit! 
a  magnifying  glass  of  exceedingly  higl 
power,  he  discovered  a  fly-speck  upon  th( 
proposed  amendment.  In  a  lengthy  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature,  he  called  attentior 
to  the  words  "from  whatever  source  de 
rived"  in  the  proposed  amendment.  These 
words,  he  said,  would  give  the  nationa 
government  power  to  impose  what  woulc 
amount  to  a  tax  upon  state  bonds  by  com 
pelling  the  holders  of  such  bonds  to  pay  a 
tax  upon  the  interest  received.  Mr.  Hughes 
tried  hard  to  make  his  flyspeck  appear  tc 
be  a  mountain,  but  failed.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  state  legislatures 
brushed  his  quibbling  aside.  Still,  Mr. 
Hughes  tried,  and  his  effort  stands  to  his 
credit  in  Wall  street  today. 

Mr.  Hughes,  when  he  became  Governor 
of  New  York,  found  the  people  in  ugly 
mood  toward  the  great  corporations.  Mr. 
Hughes  kindly  offered  a  remedy.  The 
transportation,  light,  power,  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies  would  be  placed  under 
state  control.  One  public  service  commis 
sion  would  keep  the  corporations  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  order.  Another  public 
service  commission  would  keep  its  heel  on 
the  corporations  in  the  rest  of  the  state. 

These  public  service  commissions  have 
been  in  existence  ever  since  Mr.  Hughes 
time.  They  have  yet  to  perform  the  act 
for  which  Mr.  Hughes  said  he  intended 
them.  The  governor  nominates  them,  the 
senate  confirms  them  and  the  corporations 
rule  them.  They  have  fallen  so  low  in 
public  esteem  that  none  will  do  them  honor, 
The  same  plan  has  been  fried  in  New  Jer- 
sey with  the  same  result.  Instead  of  put- 
ting the  corporations  in  their  place  and 
keeping  them  there,  the  corporations  put 
the  commissioners  in  their  place  and  keep 
them  there.  What  Mr.  Hughes  appeared 
not  to  think  of  has  happened — the  corpor- 
ations control  the  commissions.  The  cor- 
porations are  so  fond  of  the  commissions 
that  Mr.  Hughes  created  to  "control"  them 
that  they  placed  a  section  in  the  proposed 
new  constitution  for  New  York  in  which 
public  service  commissioners  were  made 
constitutional  officers  and  therefore  unre- 
movable by  the  governor  or  the  legislature. 
This  constitution,  it  may  be  remembered, 
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k.vhen  submitted  in  1915  to  the  people  for 
t  approval,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
about  500,000.  Yet  many  people  believe 
( :hat  the  Hughes  public  service  commission 
r  idea  constitutes  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the'  should  be  elected  President  of  the 
t  United  States.  $r 

Another  jewel  in  the  H'Ughes  crown  is 
the  fact  that  he  helped  to '  do  away  with 
racetrack  gambling  in  the  state  of  New 
York.    He  is  entitled  to  credit  for  that. 
Some  gambling  continues,  but  that  is  the 
fault  of  the  district  attorneys  who  fail  to 
proceed  against  the  gamblers  and  the  gov- 
ernor who  fails  to  remove  the  district  at- 
torneys rather  than  the  fault  of  Hughes. 
But  why  reward  with  the  Presidency  a  man 
who  honestly  tried  to  do  away  with  race- 
1  track  gambling  in  New  York?    Has  the 
s Presidency  become  so  cheap  as  that?  Race- 
•  track  gambling  has  been  done  away  with  in 
3  a  number  of  states.   Does  anyone  know  the 
names  of  the  governors  who  were  in  at 
r  the  finish  ?   Has  anyone  suggested  that  any 
/of  them  be  elected  President?   But  did  any 
.  of  them  also  veto  a  2-cent  fare  bill,  and 
!  sting  his  state  with  a  public  service  com- 
1  mission  that  the  corporations  liked  and  the 
f  people  detested? 

But  what  about  Mr.  Hughes's  part  in  the 
r  insurance  investigation  a  dozen  years  ago  ? 
:  Well,  what  about  it  ?  What  did  he  do  ? 
1  Here  is  what  Hughes  did.  He  cross-ex- 
amined the  witnesses  by  asking  questions 
!  suggested  to  him  by  an  actuary.  The  in- 
surance business  is.  a  highly  technical  sub- 
t  ject.  Hughes  knew  nothing  in  particular 
I  about  it.  An  actuary  coached  him  all  the 
:  way.  I  doubt  if  Hughes  knew  exactly  what 
i  he  was  doing  some  of  the  time.  I  am  com- 
1  pelled  to  believe  this  in  order  to  believe 
I  him  honest.    This  is  why:    While  the  in- 

■  vestigation  was  proceeding,  an  official  of 
1  one  of  the  great  companies  whom  I  had 
I  long  known  in  a  friendly  way  said  to  me : 
:  "Hughes  always  stops  when  to  press  his 
i  questions  a  little  further  would  bring  out 
I  matters  that  none  of  the  insurance  compa- 

■  nies  want  known." 

Hughes's  work  as  an  investigator  of  the 
!  insurance  companies  probably  did  some 
good.  I  say  "probably"  because  it  is  un- 
likely that  anything  of  which  so  much  has 
been  made  was  entirely  useless.  But  the 
value  of  the  work  was  unquestionably  much 
overestimated.  The  great  fact  is  that  the 
insurance  companies  are  still  charging  too 
much  for  insurance,  the  policy  holders  are 
paying  the  money  and  the  companies  are 
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getting  it.  Beside  this  fact,  all  others  are 
of  little  consequence.  The  insurance  com- 
panies are  so  tremendously  powerful  finan- 
cially that  if  Hughes  had  really  hurt  them, 
they  would  never  have  forgiven  him. 
What  insurance  magnate  is  fighting 
Hughes  now  for  what  he  did  in  1905?  Let 
Hughes  or  any  of  his  friends  name  one. 

The  fact  is  that  the  men  of  greatest 
wealth  are  solidly  lined  up  behind  Hughes. 
If  we  were  to  believe  newspaper  reports, 
perhaps  we  should  have  to  make  an  excep- 
tion of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The 
younger  Rockefeller,  according  to  the  news- 
papers, has  announced  that  he  favors  the 
reelection  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

I  suspect  that  young  Mr.  Rockefeller  is 
trying  to  hurt  Wilson  by  tainting  him  with 
the  Rockefeller  endorsement.  If  young  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  against  Hughes  he  has 
changed  since  1906  when  he  contributed 
$2,500  to  help  elect  Hughes  Governor  of 
New  York.  Rockefeller  and  Hughes  are 
both  Baptists,  and,  as  already  stated, 
Hughes  was  once  the  Sunday  school  su- 
perintendent in  Rockefeller's  church.  Be- 
fore Hughes  went  to  Washington  to  live, 
he  and  young  John  D.  Rockefeller  were 
frequently  seen  together  in  New  York,  and 
their  actions  indicated  that  they  were  warm 
friends. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  believing 
that  Mr.  Hughes  has  not  been  deserted  by 
the  Rockefellers.  Mr.  Hughes  chose  for 
his  campaign  manager  Mr.  William  R. 
Willcox.  Mr.  Willcox  married  into  the 
Havemeyer  family.  Wall  street  under- 
stands that  he  is  private  counsel  for  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York. 
The  Consolidated  Gas  Company  is  a  Rocke- 
feller institution.  It  is  the  understanding 
in  Wall  street  that  Mr.  Willcox  is  very 
close  to  the  Standard  Oil  interests. 

Hughes  and  the  great  corporations  have 
ever  worked  hand  in  hand,  he  helping  them 
and  they  helping  him.  When  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  he  vetoed  a  bill  to 
reduce  the  fare  from  New  York  City  to 
Coney  Island  from  10  to  5  cents.  Also, 
during  his  term  of  office,  a  great  many 
residents  of  New  York  petitioned  him  to 
remove  District  Attorney  Jerome  who,  hav- 
ing been  elected  to  office  to  prosecute  the 
traction  looters,  failed  to  do  so.  Hughes 
ignored  the  petitioners  and  permitted  Je- 
rome to  remain  in  office.  The  people  them- 
selves, however,  never  forgave  Mr.  Je- 
rome, their  fallen  idol. 

The  great  capitalists  evidently  believed 
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Hughes  would  be  the  kind  of  Governor  he 
was,  as  they  contributed  heavily  to  bring 
about  his  election  in  1906.  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Company  gave  $20,000.  Levi  P.  Morton 
gave  $20,000  more.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.,  H.  B.  Hollins  and 
E.  M.  Wells  each  gave  $5,000.  J.  &  W. 
Seligman  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company 
were  among  those  who  gave  $2,500  each. 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  Edwin  Gould,  Jacob 
Schiff,  William  H.  Moore  and  Adolph  Lew- 
isohn  gave  $2,000  each.  The  whole  fund 
amounted  to  $313,923. 

So  far  as  known,  no  labor  union  con- 
tributed a  dollar  to  this  fund.  If  any  labor 
union  did  contribute  a  dollar,  it  did  not 
succeed  in  weaning  Hughes  away  from  his 
Wall  street  leanings.  When  Hughes  be- 
came an  associate  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  he  concurred  in  the 
decision  that  threatened  to  take  away  the 
homes  of  the  striking  Danbury  hatters  and 
turn  them  over  to  their  employers.  All 
that  Hughes  could  do  to  take  away  the 
homes  of  these  old  men,  he  did.  The  homes 
were  saved  only  because  organized  labor 
raised  a  fund  to  save  them. 

It  would  therefore  be  risky  to  say  of 
Hughes,  as  we  sometimes  say  of  a  candi- 
date, that  he  is  better  than  the  platform  of 
his  party.  The  Republican  platform  is  ex- 
ceedingly bad,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is 
so  bad  as  that.  Hughes  is  bad,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  associations  and  his  record, 
but  because  of  the  shameless  insincerity 
with  which  he  is  trying  to  displace  Wilson. 
He  appears  to  be  willing  to  do  or  say  any- 
thing to  get  votes.  If  Democratic  dema- 
gogues wave  the  flag,  Hughes  tries  to  wave 
it  a  little  harder.  When  the  Progres- 
sive party  went  to  pieces,  Hughes  welcomed 
its  traitor  leader,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party  urging  them  to 
"forget  past  differences"  and  come  back  to 
the  Republican  party. 

What  a  monstrous  appeal !  How  can 
the  Progressives,  if  they  are  honest — which 
most  of  the  rank  and  file  are — forget  past 
differences?  Those  differences  were  dif- 
ferences of  principle.  They  are  as  glar- 
ing now  as  they  were  in  1912.  The  Repub- 
lican party  this  year  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  sinister  interests  that  controlled  it 
four  years  ago.  If  there  were  reasons  why 
honest  Republicans  should  quit  the  party 
in  1912,  each  of  those  reasons  still  exists. 
Yet  Mr.  Hughes  insults  honest  Progres-* 
sives  by  asking  them  to  "forget  past  differ- 
ences," thereby  assuming  that  they  left  the 


Republican  party,  not  on  principle,  but  be- 
cause of  some  miserable  differences  with 
its  leaders.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  having  left  the 
Republican  party  to  punish  it,  went  back  to 
it  when  he  believed  it  had  been  punished 
enough.  If  every  other  Progressive  were 
as  shifty,  selfish  and  politically  fraudulent 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Hughes 
to  "forget  past  differences"  might  be  ex-3 
pected  to  have  great  effect.  The  Hughes 
appeal  will  have  no  effect  among  Progres- 
sives that  are  both  intelligent  and  honest 
— and  there  must  be  many  such. 

Mr.  Hughes  betrayed  his  insincerity 
shortly  after  his  nomination  when  he  de- 
clared that  every  intelligent  person  knew 
that  the  present  prosperity  was  destined  to 
be  short-lived. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Hughes  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  his  party  did  not  bring  the  innl 
proved  business  conditions  that  exist.  As 
to  how  long  these  conditions  will  remain, 
I  do  not  know.  Neither  does  Mr.  Hughes 
know.  If  there  is  anything  that  neithei 
Republicans  nor  Democrats  know  how 
to  get  or  how  to  keep,  it  is  improved 
business  conditions.  Business  went  tol 
smash  in  1907  under  a  Republican  PresiJ 
dent.  Another  Republican  President,  Mr. 
Taft,  was  elected  to  make  business  good, 
but  in  four  years  he  failed  to  do  it.  Then 
a  Democratic  President  was  elected  to  make 
business  good.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  my  opinion, 
is  exceptional  among  Presidents  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  has  proceeded  to 
carry  out  the  platform  promises  of  his 
party.  How  worthless  were  these  promises 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Wilson's  "achievements," 
business  in  this  country  was  exceedingly 
bad  until  the  European  war  dumped  so 
much  money  into  America  that  business 
had  to  revive. 

The  insincerity  of  Hughes's  criticism  of 
the  temporary  nature  of  the  present 
"prosperity"  is  that  he  holds  out  the  hope 
that  if  the  country  were  to  turn  to  him  and 
his  party  such  "prosperity"  would  become 
permanent.  The  Republican  party,  in  1904, 
did  not  know  how  to  keep  prosperity,  or  it 
would  not  have  permitted  the  panic  of 
1907.  The  Republican  party,  in  1908,  did 
not  know  enough  to  bring  prosperity  or  it 
would  not  have  permitted  the  administra- 
tion of  Taft  to  pass  without  any  prosper- 
ity. What  has  the  Republican  party 
learned  about  prosperity  since  1908? 

The  Republican  platform  opens  with  an 
attack  upon  Mr.  Wilson's  foreign  policy, 
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particularly  as  it  pertains  to  the  European 
war  and  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Mr. 
Hughes  will  not  seriously  contend  that  this 
even  remotely  touches  the  subject  of  pros- 
perity. 

The  next  paragraph  has  to  do  with  Mex- 
ico. As  an  example  of  studied  hypocrisy, 
this  paragraph  could  not  well  be  excelled. 
The  Republican  party  has  the  audacity  to 
"sympathize"  with  the  people  of  Mexico 
because  they  have  for  three  years  been 
plagued  with  "bandits."  The  Republican 
gentlemen  seem  not  to  know  that  the  Mex- 
ican people  have  for  three  years  been  mak- 
ing a  tremendous  effort  to  recover  their 
land  and  other  resources  that  American 
and  other  capitalists  have  obtained  by 
means  mostly  fraudulent.  The  Republican 
gentlemen  seem  not  to  know  that  such  ban- 
ditti as  have  arisen  are  but  the  inevitable 
results  of  civil  war  in  such  a  nation.  The 
hypocrites  who  wrote  this  plank  denounce 
"the  indefensible  methods  of  interference" 
employed  by  the  Wilson  administration— 
and  in  the  next  breath  pledge  their  aid  "in 
restoring  order  and  maintaining  peace  in 
Mexico." 

Farther  than  that,  hypocrisy  and  cold 
cunning  cannot  go..  They  are  the  last  words 
in  their  line.  And  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  of  bringing  prosperity  to 
America  and  keeping  it. 

The  platform  next  endorses  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  but  it  endorses  it  no  more  strong- 
ly than  does  the  Democratic  platform.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  prosperity,  and  if  it 
had,  Mr.  Hughes  has  nothing  to  teach  Mr. 
Wilson  about  it. 

Then  comes  a  hypocritical  line  about 
"drawing  more  and  more  closely"  the  busi- 
ness relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America.  If  Latin  America  is 
any  judge  of  American  treatment  of  her, 
the  line  that  American  business  men  most- 
ly try  to  draw  about  her  is  the  noose.  At 
any  rate,  the  paragraph  has  nothing  to  do 
with  prosperity. 

The  Republican  platform  stands  for  the 
retention  of  the  Philippines,  at  least  until 
about  the  time  that  Gabriel  blows  his  trum- 
pet. The  Democratic  party  in  1912  took 
the  opposite  view  but  broke  its  promise  and 
this  year  drops  the  subject,  which  is  prac- 
tical acquiescence  in  the  Republican  demand. 
Nor  does  this  show  how  to  hold  prosperity. 

The  Republican  platform  is  for  "an  ade- 
quate army  and  navy."  So  is  the  Demo- 
cratic platform.    The  Republicans  demand 


a  higher  tariff.  So  do  the  Democrats.  The 
Republican  party  demands  "rigid  supervi- 
sion of  corporations."  Oh,  how  the  cor- 
porations fear  the  Republican  party ! 

The  Republican  and  the  Democratic  plat- 
forms both  endorse  woman  suffrage,  while 
leaving  it  to  the  women  to  go  about  the 
hardest  way  to  get  it,  and  the  Republican 
platform  has  this  gem : 

"We  pledge  the  Republican  party  to  the 
faithful  enforcement  of  all  federal  laws  passed 
for  the  protection  of  labor." 

There  are  no  federal  laws  in  the  interest 
of  labor  that  amount  to  anything  and  those 
that  amount  to  nothing  apply,  for  the  most 
part,  only  to  federal  employees  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  These  laws  the  Re- 
publican party  pledges  itself  to  enforce ! 

So  the  platform  goes.  The  remainder 
of  it  lias  to  do  only  with  minor  matters 
which  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
prosperity.  Yet  Mr.  Hughes  has  the  au- 
dacity to  criticize  Mr.  Wilson  because  the 
present  improved  conditions  are  only  tem- 
porary! When  men  of  less  renown  than 
Mr.  Hughes  employ  such  cheap  devices, 
unkind  persons  sometimes  call  them  dema- 
gogues. What  can  Mr.  Hughes  bring  for- 
ward to  prove  he  is  not  a  demagogue?  If 
he  has  proof,  he  should  submit  if.  If  he 
knows  how  to  bring  and  keep  prosperity 
he  knows  more  than  his  party  has  demon- 
strated, up  to  this  time,  that  it  knows.  If 
he  knows  no  more  about  the  matter  than 
Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Democratic  party 
know,  common  honesty  should  prevent  him 
from  scoring  the  President  and  holding 
out  false  hope.  If  Mr.  Wilson  is  politically 
wise  he  will  rub  this  subject  in  Mr. 
Hughes's  face  at  every  opportunity  this 
fall.  He  will  make  Mr.  Hughes  tell  what 
he  knows  about  bringing  and  keeping  pros- 
perity, or  he  will  make  him  admit,  at  least 
by  his  evasion  of  the  issue,  that  he  is  some- 
thing of  a  mountebank. 

Mr.  Hughes  and  his  platform  should 
command,  on  their  merits,  the  solid  mil- 
lionaire vote.  They  should  command  noth- 
ing else.  An  American  farmer  or-  an 
American  wage-worker  who  votes  the  Re- 
publican ticket  will  thereby  demonstrate  his 
inability  to  tell  his  own  interests  from  the 
interests  of  those  who  are  robbing  him. 
Yet  the  power  of  the  great  capitalists  of 
America  is  so  great  that  they  will  induce 
millions  to  vote  the  bread  out  of  their  own 
mouths ! 


By  May  WilmotH  and 
Olin  L.  Lyman 


THE  sprightly  west  wind  whistled 
through  the  fire-hued  trees  clustered 
upon  the  velvety  Yale  campus.  It 
tore  down  the  streets,  whirling  lingerie  and 
dust  and  bits  of  paper,  whining  like  a  col- 
lie, in  its  wanton  flight.  A  flurry  whipped 
in  through  the  open  window  of  the  tiny 
office  of  The  Yale  Vision,  located  in  a 
small  building  of  gray  brick  on  a  side  street 
half  a  mile  from  the  campus.  It  played 
mad  pranks  with  the  papers  upon  the  lit- 
tered desk  of  the  young  editor  of  this  am- 
bitious sheet  which  aimed  to  decide  the 
intellectual  debts  and  ultimate  moral  and 
material  destinies  of  nations  and  individ- 
uals. 

The  impish  intruder  ruffled  also  the  tem- 
per of  the  youth  who  was  sitting  at  the 
battle-scarred  wood,  grasping  futilely  at 
cavorting  papers.  Impatiently  he  slammed 
down  the  window  and  gathered  in  the  scat- 
tered galley-proofs.  He  resumed  his  seat 
in  the  wobbly  orifice  chair  and  fumbled 
among  the  recovered  papers  for  a  par- 
ticular advertisement. 

Finding  it,  he  smoothed  it  out  and  read 
it  while  a  smile  banished  from  his  pleasing 
face  the  last  vestige  of  concern. 

The  advertisement  was  an  eye  puller. 
Mowbray  had  never  set  up  a  better  display 
than  this  in  blackface,  two  columns  wide, 
a  full  page  deep: 

MEN    OF  YALE! 

CLOTHES  HELP  MAKE  THE  COL- 
LEGE MAN 

and 

BUSY  BEASLEY 
Makes  the  Clothes 

Just  a  few  of  those  fall  suits  left 
They  make  you  look  like  Alf.  Vanderlip 
for  $10.50  up 
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These  Suits  are  Fashionably  built  after 
Standard  Measurements.  All  necessary  al- 
terations are  made  by  our  own  private  force 
of  Metropolitan  tailors.  These  Garments 
are  of  the  most  Enduring  Weave,  of  the 
most  Exclusive  Cut  and  of  the  highest 
WEARING  QUALITY. 

THE  PRICE— less  than  paid  for  a  Suit 
Elsewhere  of  inferior  cut,  quality  and 
weave.  Come  before  the  Rush  Cleans  us 
out ! 

WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH  BUSY 
BEASLEY?    HE'S  ALL  RIGHT! 

WHO'S  ALL  RIGHT? 

BUSY  BEASLEY! 

491  Front  Street  Call  on  us  To-day! 

Esty  reread  the  advertisement.  Then  he 
cris-crossed  the  proof  with  blue  penciled 
marks.  He  failed  to  hear  footfalls  enter- 
ing the  office. 

A  fat  face  peered  over  his  shoulder.  He 
looked  up  with  a  start  as  a  horrified  voice 
piped  in  his  ear: 

"What  in  thunder  you  doin'?" 

"Hello,  Piggo,  old  pippin,"  greeted  Esty. 
"What's  the  matter  with  fat  boy?" 

"What  yuh  rippin'  up  that  ad.  for?"  de- 
manded his  visitor  in  an  aggrieved  tone, 
and  with  the  true  college  boy's  regard  for 
correct  English  that  is  so  inspiring  to  the 
purist.  "Why,  I  got  Beasley  to  come  in  at 
the  last  minute  on  that  display  on  the 
stren'th  of  my  copy !    What's  the  idea  ?" 

Esty  accented  his  answer  with  vigorous 
thumps  on  his  desk. 

"The  idea  is  I'm  dead  sore  on  fakes. 
Not  a  line  of  this  lie  busts  into  The  Vision! 
This  faker  jumps  from  town  to  town  like 
a  flea.  He  blows  in  here  with  his  sartorial 
inflictions  and  has  a  bunch  of  Freshers 
and  Sophs  looking  like  lost  chords.  When 
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they've  worn  his  suits  a  month  they'll  have 
to  sneak  to  quarters  in  barrels,  the  stuff 
is  so  rotten.  Let  him  have  his  own  way 
here  and  you'd  have  the  successor  to  the 
late  Anthony  Comstock  lamping  this  place 
as  a  horrible  example.  He  bilked  the  boys 
just  before  Commencement,  on  late  spring 
and  summer  stuff,  and  now  he  plans  for  a 
fall  harvest.  Then  he'll  beat  it,  as  usual, 
and  play  the  same  game  in  some  other 
town.  Well,  he  doesn't  get  by  here  any 
more,  through  the  help  of  Yale's  own 
Vision,  not  while  I'm  running  it !" 

There  was  a  peculiar  glint  in  Perkins' 
little  hazel  eyes.  "You  mean  you're  scut- 
!  tlin'  that  ad.  because  it  isn't  honest?"  he 
asked  slowly. 

"You  said  it,  kid." 

"Well,  I'll  be  "  commenced  Piggo, 

and  then  paused  as  if  not  certain  what  he 
would  be.    He  rose  abruptly. 

"What's  crosswise?"  demanded  Esty. 
"What  are  you  eyeing  me  for  in  that  funny 
way  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  muttered  Perkins  con- 
fusedly.   "Nothing  at  all." 

"whgt  do  vou  mean^1"^ 

"Oh,  I'm  an  ass !"  resignedly  acknowl- 
edged the  plump  undergraduate,  making 
for  the  door.  "I  don't  mean  anything. 
Sorry.  I  won't  get  you  any  more  ads.  I 
don't  know  any  honest  men.  Diogenes,  he 
didn't,  either.  You'd  need  a  Tungsten  these 
days." 

"Hi,  Perk,  come  back  here !"  yelled  Esty. 
"Don't  go  away  mad !"  But  Perkins  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  young  editor  to  feel 
both  regret  and  virtuous  exhilaration  in  his 
stand  for  truth. 

He  walked  into  the  composing  room  with 
the  proof.  It  was  ten  minutes  after  five 
o'clock,  the  fat  timepiece  upon  the  wall  in- 
formed him.  Old  Mowbray  looked  up  over 
steel  bowed  spectacles  which  had  been  fo- 
cused upon  an  editorial,  set  with  several 
"full  face"  inserts,  in  the  fresh  edition  of 
one  of  New  Haven's  evening  papers. 

"Good  set-up,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  compli- 
mented Esty,  extending  the  proof,  "but  I 
want  it  killed,  please." 

The  old  man  shifted  the  quid  in  his  grind- 
ing jaws.  "Ain't  Beasley  good  for  it?"  he 
drawled. 

"Probably,"  granted  the  young  man. 
"He's  had  cash  enough  out  of  the  student 
body  for  his  rotten  goods.  I'm  tying  the 
can  to  this  ad.  because  it  isn't  honest." 

Mowbray's  look  was  oddly  intent  as  he 
tugged  at  his  walrus  mustache.    "Be  you 


lookin'  for  honest  men?"  he  questioned 
dryly. 

Esty  felt  vaguely  nettled.  Something  in 
the  old  compositor's  attitude  irritated  him. 

"No !"  he  retorted  savagely.  "I'm  look- 
ing for  rascals !" 

Mowbray,  grinning,  ambled  toward  the 
stone.    "You  got  a  life  job,"  he  retorted. 

Owen  laughed  as  the  veteran  unlocked 
the  form,  "lifted"  the  offending  advertise- 
ment and  dumped  it  in  the  "hell  box." 
"What  you  goin'  to  fill  in  with?"  asked  the 
old  printer. 

"What's  this?"  asked  Esty  tentatively, 
pointing  to  a  feature  among  the  "hold 
over"  bearing  a  double  column  head. 

"It's  the  reprint  you  gave  out  last  week 
of  that  big  ad.  shark's  address,  'Honesty 
in  Advertising.' " 

"The  very  thing!"  Esty  agreed.  "Chuck 
it  in  and  I'll  send  Beasley  a  marked  copy 
with  my  compliments." 

Owen  voiced  his  inborn  hatred  of  shams 
while  the  old  man  worked.  Mowbray  cast 
sidelong  glances  toward  this  only  heir  of 
one  of  the  country's  richest  multi-million- 
aires, noted  in  New  Haven  for  his  democ- 
racy. Tall,  thin,  shred-like,  he  gestured  like 
a  campaign  orator,  he  teetered  upon  eager 
toes,  he  weaved  and  waved.  His  high  voice 
shrilled,  his  cheekbones  showed  little 
splashes  of  red,  his  blue  eyes  flamed.  His 
crow  black  hair,  of  hue  in  strange  con- 
trast to  the  natural  dead  pallor  of  his  skin, 
and  brushed  straight  back  in  the  fashion 
of  the  moment,  gave  him  the  truculent  ap- 
pearance of  a  battler  for  truth. 

"When  I  read  a  lie  on  a  billboard  or  a 
street  car  ad.,  I  want  to  tear  it  down,"  he 
cried.  "When  I  see  it  in  a  newspaper,  I 
want  to  demand  an  injunction.  A  news- 
paper poses  as  a  force  for  uplift  while  it 
sandbags  its  readers  with  lying  ads.  It 
prints  a  sound  article  on  hygiene  and  in 
the  next  column  it  advertises  a  nostrum 
that  will  make  drunkards  or  dope  fiends 
of  the  victims  who  buy  it.  You  can  bet, 
now  the  boys  have  elected  me  to  take 
charge  of  The  Vision,  that  I'm  fastening 
the  tinware  to  lies.  If  they  want  that  kind 
of  advertising,  why,  let  them  can  me.  Till 
then,  I'm  running  this  sheet  for  truth !" 

Grown  suddenly  conscious  of  his  ve- 
hemence, he  stopped,  smiling  shamefacedly. 
"I  must  sound  like  a  victrola,"  he  added 
apologetically,  "but  that's  a  subject  I  see 
red  on.  I'll  put  Beasley  out  of  business  be- 
fore I'm  done." 

He  turned  back  toward  the  office  while 
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Mowbray  thoughtfully  bit  off  a  fresh  chew 
of  plug  and  resumed  his  newspaper.  He 
reread  the  leading  editorial,  one  of  myri- 
ads published  broadcast  that  day  attacking 
Harrington  Esty,  Owen's  father,  because 
of  sensational  press  disclosures  that  very 
morning. 

The  old  man  laid  down  the  paper.  "That 
young  skeezicks  meant  what  he  said,"  he 
soliloquized.  "Goes  to  show  you  never  can 
tell.  The  old  man's  a  tree  of  finance,  like 
the  paper  says,  but  someone  Burbanked  that 
twig." 

Meanwhile  Owen  had  closed  his  desk  and 
was  hurrying  to  his  rooms  in  one  of  the 
popular  fraternity  houses.  His  route  took 
him  across  the  campus.  Suddenly  he 
grinned  broadly  and  walked  faster.  A  big 
fellow  was  approaching. 

"Hello,  Sep,"  he  called. 

His  hand  disappeared  within  a  huge  paw. 
Septimus  Hawkins  was  a  bear  of  a  man, 
the  best  football  guard  in  the  University. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  diligent  student.  The 
big  senior  had  paid  his  way  through  col- 
lege by  giving  the  students  private  boxing 
and  wrestling  lessons.  In  the  summers  he 
was  a  life  guard  at  Atlantic  City. 

"Great  air,  this,"  commented  Esty. 
"More  airy  than  usual.  Trees  look  happy; 
they  don't  know  they're  due.  Winter's  on 
the  way.    Where  are  you  bound,  Sep?" 

"Just  from  signal  practice.  To  dinner. 
Then  to  study."  Hawkins  did  not  waste 
words. 

"Come  up  to  my  rooms  a  few  minutes, 
will  you?"  urged  Esty.  "Then  dine  with 
me.  You  promised  you  would,  some  night 
this  week." 

"All  right,"  answered  Septimus  slowly. 
"But  I'll  have  to  break  away  early  to 
study." 

"Study !  You  old  lobster,  you  hit  a  book 
like  you  hit  a  line." 

"Well,  you  can  hurt  a  line,  and  there's 
some  satisfaction  in  that." 

"I  get  you,"  laughed  Esty,  as  they  turned 
into  the  street  that  led  to  his  lodgings. 

His  apartment  was  curiously  and  attrac- 
tively furnished.  The  lower  walls  were 
lined  with  book  shelves.  These  held  rare 
editions  of  the  classics,  many  "best  sell- 
ers," and  for  contrast  the  works  of  some 
good  modern  authors,  all  hobnobbing  with 
clog-eared  textbooks. 

The  walls  above  the  bookcases  were 
fully  as  eloquent  of  the  occupant's  multi- 
ple personality.  Boxing  gloves,  fencing 
foils,  college  banners,  these  articles  were 


mingled  with  a  gem  by  Corot,  one  of  Gib- 
son's women  done  in  black  and  white,  and 
copies  of  popular  cartoons. 

Over  the  mantel  hung  a  Sargent,  the 
portrait  of  Esty's  mother  who  had  died 
when  he  was  fifteen.  Hers  was  an  unusual 
face,  thin  almost  to  emaciation,  with  a 
wistful,  drooping  mouth  and  appealing  dark 
eyes.  The  hair,  black  as  Owen's  own, 
waved  back  from  a  high  forehead.  Face 
and  figure  were  of  extreme  delicacy.  Her 
slender  hands  lay  clasped  in  her  lap  in  a 
sort  of  pathetic  helplessness,  this  detail 
contradicted  by  an  intangible  suggestion  of 
indomitable  force  radiating  from  the  can- 
vas. 

Hawkins'  fascinated  gaze,  as  always, 
rested  upon  the  portrait.  He  wondered 
anew  how  the  artist  made  the  beholder  feel 
this  force.  And  how  like  Owen  Esty  was 
this  portrait ! 

Esty  emerged  from  his  dressing  room 
and  they  started  for  Chatham  Street  and 
Henri's,  one  of  the  most  pretentious  of 
the  city's  restaurants  and  not  far  from 
Esty's  lodgings.  Over  the  oysters  Esty 
told  Hawkins  of  killing  the  advertisement 
that  afternoon.  "I  told  Mowbray  I  was 
going  to  run  Beasley  out  of  town,"  he  de- 
clared, "and  so  I  am.  Fakes  have  got  to 
fade." 

He  paused  with  a  quizzical  glance  at 
Hawkins'  face.  "Why  the  'how-you-star- 
tled  me'  Jook?"  he  demanded.  "Everybody 
I  have  spoken  to  today  about  that  ad.  acts 
as  if  he  were  about  to  drop  dead.  Where- 
fore ?" 

Septimus  ignored  the  question.  Butter- 
ing more  bread,  he  casually  inquired: 
«    "Just  how  do  you  expect  to  run  Beasley 
out  of  town?" 

"I  am  in  a  coyly  receptive  attitude.  I 
expect  to  be  seized  by  an  inspiration  and 
dragged  to  its  lair.  I  shall  then  escape  and 
get^the  fellows  together  and  we  shall  go 
Beasley  hunting." 

A  slight  smile  trembled  at  the  corners 
of  Hawkins'  firm  mouth,  but  his  eyes  were 
serious  as  he  reflectively  stroked  his  square 
chin.  A  bald-headed  waiter  lingered  near 
them;  upon  all  sides  were  animated  diners, 
the  men  in  all  manner  of  garb,  from  busi- 
ness suits  to  the  conventional  black  and 
white  of  evening,  and  the  women  in  vari- 
ous styles  of  autumn's  sartorial  charm;  a 
capable  orchestra  discoursed  the  strains  of 
a  waltz  that  Septimus  liked  but  did  not 
know.  Nearby  an  opened  champagne  bot- 
tle popped  gayly;  Proprietor  Henri  stalked 
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by  with  hands  thrust  behind  his  clawham- 
mer coat  tails  and  gazed  benignantly  upon 
the  throng  that  contributed  to  his  revenue ; 
some  students  just  taking  seats  by  a  table 
near  the  window  waved  their  greeting  to 
Esty  and  Septimus. 

Hawkins'  gray  eyes  searched  Owen's 
face.  "I'd  drop  that  scheme  if  I  were  you," 
he  advised.  ''Your  inspirations  are  won- 
ders in  originality  and  execution.  I  believe 
the  last  one  landed  your  touring  car  in 
the  hospital  as  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing." 

"Yes,"  grinned  Owen,  "but  the  outcome 
is  going  to  give  the  lie  to  the  old  hymn, 
for  when  she  gets  out  she's  going  to  fly  just 
as  high  again." 

"Be  that  as  it  may,"  conceded  Septimus, 
the  sober,  "we  will  pass  up  for  the  present 
your  attempts  to  make  a  flying  machine  out 
of  an  automobile,  and  get  back  to  your 
present  aberration.  I'd  drop  this  Beasley 
scheme.  Your  inspirations  are  apt  to  mix 
the  fellows  up  with  law  and  order.  That's 
why  they  like  them.  By  the  way,  have  you 
read  any  of  the  evening  papers?"  His 
eyes  narrowed. 

"No,"  absently  replied  Owen,  busy  with 
his  scheme,  "I've  been  too  busy." 

"Besides,"  Septimus  continued,  "young 
Beasley's  in  town,  you  know.  He's  a  crack 
amateur  boxer  and  he's  as  big  as  a  house." 

Esty's  eyes  flashed  and  his  voice  rose. 
"What  do  you  suppose  I  care?"  he  began, 
and  then  broke  off  as  Hawkins'  smile  be- 
came a  laugh. 

"Got  me  again,"  he  acknowledged.  "You 
kid  so  quietly  I  never  wake  up  till  after- 
ward." 

"All  the  same,"  said  Septimus  soberly, 
"I  wish  you'd  cut  out  the  Beasley  plan." 

"I  can't.  You  see,  Sep,  I've  got  to  be- 
gin to  cash  in  on  my  inheritance.  I  was 
bequeathed  an  idea." 

In  the  blue  eyes  bent  upon  Septimus  there 
was  wistfully  tender  retrospection. 

"Well,"  thoughtfully  commented  Haw- 
kins, "if  the  idea  is  big  enough,  and  you 
have  the  will  to  carry  it  out,  it  would  be 
no  mean  inheritance." 

"Big?"  echoed  Esty.  "It's  as  big  as  life 
itself.  You  don't  mind  if  I  talk  seriously 
tonight,  do  you,  Sep?  I  feel  as  if  I  must. 
You  know  my  mother  died  when  I  was 
fifteen.  Father  is  a  good  old  Governor, 
but  he's  self-centered  and  hard,  Sep,  hard 
as  nails.    Mother  was  different. 

"She  used  to  tell  me  that  she  wanted  me 
to  do  for  the  world  what  she  wished  to 
do  and  couldn't.    So  today,  Sep,  when  I 


killed  that  ad,  I  did  what  she  would  have 
approved.  And  I'm  going  to  do  things  for 
humanity  in  that  way  as  long  as  I  live." 

Hawkins  stared  across  the  table  at  this 
heir  to  wistful  altruistic  dreams.  He  knew 
that  Harrington  Esty  had  reared  this  boy 
with  the  idea  of  making  of  him  a  preda- 
tory force,  to  add  to  the  many  Esty  mil- 
lions. Again  he  visualized  the  portrait  in 
Owen's  study,  with  its  mingled  frailness 
and  quiet  strength.  So  it  seemed  that  hers 
had  been  a  dominance  which,  though  she 
had  gone  into  the  silence,  was  to  continue 
to  lead  her  son. 

"I  should  say  that  you  are  in  for  a  fairly 
turbulent  time  of  it,  Owen,"  Septimus  an- 
swered at  last. 

"Possibly,"  Esty  acquiesced.  "In  fact, 
most  people  will  call  me  a  fool.  I  should 
worry." 

Then  he  became  suddenly  silent;  his  up- 
lifted hand  warned  Septimus.  "A  train 
lOf  thought,"  he  announced.   "Don't  flag  it." 

He  remained  absorbed  for  a  moment 
while  his  eyes  glowed.  Septimus  watched 
him  interestedly.  Then,  folding  his  arms 
upon  the  table,  Owen  announced  his  inspira- 
tion. 

"Sep,  old  skate,  I've  got  it !" 
"All  right.   Which  shall  I  call,  the  police 
or  a  lunacy  commission?" 
"Call  a  taxi." 

"Forget  it !"  groaned  Septimus. 

"Come  on,  Sep,"  Esty  replied,  as  he 
beckoned  the  waiter.  "You'll  have  to  pro- 
tect me  from  the  possible  results  of  my 
indiscretion.  You've  got  a  fine  chance  to 
study !" 

A  little  later  they  stood  on  the  curb  out- 
side while  Owen  beckoned  to  a  taxicab 
driver. 

"Let  him  go  and  come  on  home,  Owen," 
urged  Hawkins,  though  he  knew  from  past 
experience  that  he  might  as  well  try  to 
stem  a  mountain  torrent  as  to  dissuade  his 
friend  from  carrying  out  any  impetuous 
scheme  entering  his  fertile  brain.  But  he 
had  reasons  for  trying  to  persuade  Owen 
not  to  persecute  Beasley.  The  screaming 
news  items  and  editorials  printed  that  day 
about  Esty's  father,  print  that  apparently 
everybody  but  Owen  had  read,  rendered  his 
friend,  about  to  engage  in  the  Beasley  cru- 
sade, liable  to  the  ready  public  criticism 
of  "the  pot  and  the  kettle." 

"No  chance,  Sep,"  replied  Esty  decisive- 
ly as  he  led  the  way  into  the  vehicle.  Then 
he  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window. 

"To  the  Juniors'  Rest,  first,"  he  ordered. 
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He  grinned  at  Hawkins.  "Come  along 
and  convoy  me,"  he  urged.  "If  things  go 
right,  and  they  usually  do,  this  is  going  to 
be  some  party." 

The  Juniors'  Rest  was  brilliantly  lighted 
and  well  filled  with  students  who  greeted 
them  lustily.  In  differing  ways  the  two 
seniors  were  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
University. 

Esty  explained  his  errand,  asking  them  to 
enlist  in  a  cause  "for  the  honor  of  the  col- 
lege." They  agreed  to  meet  him  at  the 
Seniors'  Retreat  in  half  an  hour. 

The  many  seniors  at  The  Retreat  were 
willing  to  join  in  the  frolic.  While  wait- 
ing for  the  juniors  Owen  disappeared  into 
the  library,  where  he  scribbled  some  in- 
spired instructions  which  were  greeted  with 
yells  of  delight.  Headed  by  Owen,  while 
Septimus,  grave  faced  and  watchful,  fell 
back  in  the  van,  the  procession  swept  wolf- 
like down  the  street,  capturing  some  be- 
wildered Freshmen  by  the  way. 

They  marched  to  a  store  over  which 
blazed  an  ambitious  electric  sign  and  gath- 
ered before  it,  some  fifty  students  strong. 
Six  impromptu  cheer  leaders  carried  mega- 
phones. Headed  by  Owen,  they  marched 
into  the  brilliantly-lighted  store.  Four  blue- 
capped  Freshmen  were  captured  as  they 
were  inspecting  the  mounds  of  clothing 
upon  the  shelves. 

Esty  had  framed  an  elastic  plan  of  cam- 
paign, leaving  much  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment.  However,  one  of  the  most 
emphatic  instructions  had  been  to  gather 
in  all  the  Freshmen  who  might  be  nibbling 
about  Beasley's  bait.  As  the  leaders,  with 
the  "Freshies"  in  tow  rejoined  their  fel- 
lows, a  grinning  crowd  of  pedestrians  greet- 
ed them,  expecting  to  see  a  hazing.  But 
the  University  men  began  to  yell  rhythmi- 
cally : 

"Beasley  !  Beasley  !  We  want,  we  want 
Beasley !" 

A  big  man  in  a  gray  suit  appeared  in 
his  doorway.  He  rubbed  his  hands  ingra- 
tiatingly, his  fat  smooth  shaven  face  sep- 
arated in  an  oily  smile.  He  was  taking 
the  visit  as  a  tribute. 

Esty,  standing  at  the  right  of  the  cheer 
leaders,  gave  a  signal.  The  megaphones 
bellowed  a  concerted  question: 

"Does  advertising  pay?" 

There  came  the  thunderous  answer.  "It 
pays !" 

The  cheermasters  roared  again:  "Who 
does  advertising  pay?" 

"It  pays  Beasley !"  they  yelped  in  unison. 


Beasley  bowed  and  grinned  like  a  pleased 
politician,  beckoning  them  within.  But  now 
there  came  another  question  from  the  cheer 

masters : 

"Why  does  advertising  pay  Beasley?" 
The  reply  was  shouted  with  the  peculiar 
rhythm  and  unction  that  only  college  men 

can  compass: 

He  knows  how 
To  advertise: 
He's  a  spider 
Catching  flies: 
Advertise ! 
Catch  some  flies ! 
Ray!    Ray!  Ray!" 

The  grin  died  upon  the  face  of  the  gray- 
haired  man  in  the  doorway.  Then,  at  a 
word  from  Owen  Esty,  two  of  the  cheer 
masters  hauled  one  of  the  Freshmen  from 
the  group.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  new  suit 
that  did  not  fit.  The  leaders  grasped  each 
side  of  his  coat  and  yanked  sharply.  The 
threads  ripped  away  and  the  garment  part- 
ed and  dropped  to  the  pavement. 

"Who  is  he?  Who  is  he?"  thundered 
the  cheermasters. 

"Ad.  for  'Beasley,  don't  you  see?"  vol- 
leyed the  students  in  reply. 

There  broke  from  the  growing  crowd  an 
avalanche  of  laughter.  Beasley  turned  and 
hastened  into  the  store,  making  for  the 
telephone. 

The  fifty  students,  headed  by  Owen, 
formed  in  a  "snake  line,"  with  their  hands 
upon  each  other's  shoulders.  They  went 
marching  and  twisting  among  the  laughing 
crowd.  The  coatless  Freshman,  who  would 
be  reimbursed  for  his  ruined  suit  after  the 
orgy  was  over,  was  held  a  prisoner  in  the 
center  of  the  line.  As  they  marched  they 
bawled  this  notable  product  of  the  fluent 
Esty  pen: 

"Shoddy  Beasley 
Is  no  more: 
Died  in  One,  nine, 
One  and  four, 
With  a  Hip,  Hip,  Hip, 
And  a  Ha,  Ha,  Ha, 
And  a  Rip,  Rip,  Rip, 
And  a  Rah,  Rah,  Rah : 
Boom  .  .  .  Boom, 
Boom,  Boom,  Boom; 
Ray  .  .  .  Ray, 
Ray,  Ray,  Ray !" 

On  they  swept,  straight  across  the  walk, 
through  the  crowd  and  into  the  doorway 
of  Beasley's  store. 
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The  proprietor  and  his  clerks  retired  be- 
fore the  advance,  and  while  Beasley  fran- 
tically renewed  his  efforts  to  obtain  the 
police  station's  telephone  connection,  the 
students  marched  in  and  about  the  aisles, 
chanting  in  time  to  their  tramping  this 
rhythmic  dirge: 

"Dead  .  .  .  dead, 
Dead,  Dead,  Dead: 
Dead  .  .  .  dead, 
Dead,  dead,  dead !" 

Then  they  marched  out.  Suddenly  a  cry 
rose : 

"Blow,  fellows  !    The  cops  !" 

A  half  hour  later  the  strident  give-and- 
take  of  college  converse,  uproarious  laugh- 
ter, warblings  of  dubious  melody,  all  the 
ear  splitting  clamor  of  wassail  and  artificial 
cheer  uprose  behind  the  doors  of  Glynn's 
cafe,  the  leading  students'  resort  of  the 
town. 

Suddenly  there  came  hurtling  through 
the  doors  a  herculean  fellow.  He  shoul- 
dered his  way  through  the  press  of  stu- 
dents. "I  want  to  see  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Esty  V  he  bellowed. 

While  the  clamor  died,  Owen,  who  had 
been  standing  with  a  foot  on  the  rail,  sur- 
veying the  scene  as  Napoleon  might  have 
viewed  one  of  his  earlier  triumphs,  prompt- 
ly confessed  his  identity. 

"I'm  Esty.  What's  it  to  you  ?"  he  asked 
quietly. 

Beasley's  blue  eyes  blazed  forth  from  a 
face  brick-red  with  passion.  "You're  the 
ringleader  of  this  gang,"  he  charged,  "and 
the  bunch  of  you  put  my.  father's  store  on 
the  bum  tonight.  You're  a  gang  of  cut- 
throats !" 

A  threatening  murmur  rose.  Esty  waved 
his  fellow  students  back  and  stared  impas- 
sively into  the  angry  face. 

"Maybe  we  are  cutthroats,"  he  answered, 
"but  we  sure  showed  up  a  faker.  Come 
here,  Hudson." 

The  coatless  Freshman  came  to  his  side. 
"Here's  a  human  document  for  you,"  Owen 
told  young  Beasley.  "The  coat  fell  to 
pieces  in  front  of  your  store  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  There  are  several  other  fellows 
in  the  crowd  who  can  give  you  further 
proof  of  Beasley  clothing  jokes  if  you  want 
it." 

"A  faker?  My  father  a  faker?  That 
from  you?"  The  big  fellow's  voice  shook 
with  mingled  rage  and  derision.  He  ig- 
nored the  other  students. 


"Why  not?''  inquired  Owen,  though  he 
was  conscious  of  a  growing  feeling  of  men- 
tal discomfort.  There  was  in  this  young 
giant's  demeanor  an  odd  triumph  which 
somehow  recalled  to  him  previous  curious 
glances  cast  at  him  that  day  when  he  had 
championed  honesty,  glances  from  "Piggo" 
Perkins,  old  Mowbray,  Septimus  Hawkins. 

Young  Beasley  drew  a  newspaper  from 
his  pocket,  brandishing  it  toward  the  ,stu- 
dents.  "Do  you  know  what  you  guys  fall 
for?"  he  questioned.  "It's  cash.  You'll 
troop  after  this  young  squirt  here,  to  ruin 
a  little  business  worth  a  few  thousands, 
because  his  father's  got  millions !  He 
whistles  and  you  heel  like  a  pack  of  dogs  1" 

Only  Hawkins  and  a  few  others  of  the 
cooler  spirits  saved  him  from  a  rush.  "Let 
him  talk,  fellows,"  demanded  Owen,  as  Sep- 
timus pressed  out  of  the  throng  to  his  side. 
"He's  got  a  perfect  right — and  a  blamed 
good  left,  too,  they  say." 

The  agitated  accents  of  the  proprietor, 
Michael  Glynn,  begging  the  young  men  to 
have  no  trouble  in  his  place,  were  lost  in 
the  general  laughter  which  followed  Esty's 
sally.  The  bartenders  looked  on  with  im- 
perturbable faces  but  with  shining  eyes, 
scenting  a  situation  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest".  Alfred  Beasley  stood  there,  a 
sneering  smile  on  his  face. 

"Never  mind  my  two  fists,  they're  for 
men  of  my  own  size,"  he  told  Esty.  "Now 
I've  got  something  to  spill,  but  I'll  spill 
it  by  degrees,  little  one,  and  it'll  naturally 
friz  your  toast.  Listen  and  I'll  tell  you 
some  things  you  ought  to  know,  but  you 
evidently  don't  or  you  would  hardly  have 
had  the  nerve  to  lead  your  little  punitive 
expedition  this  evening." 

He  whirled  to  face  the  angry  students 
with  no  sign  of  quailing.  "If  I'm  the  son 
of  a  faker,  he's  the  son  of  a  thief !"  he  pur- 
sued. "You  say  my  old  man  sells  bum  suits 
of  clothes;  I'll  come  to  that  later.  What 
of  Harrington  Esty?  He  robs  those  who 
can't  help  themselves.  He  steals  a  rail- 
road line  owned  by  poor  stockholders,  in- 
cluding a  lot  of  defenseless  women,  and 
freezes  them  out  and  leaves  them  to  starve. 
He  buys  men  like  you  chaps  buy  cigarettes, 
and  throws  the  butt  ends  of  them  away. 
Listen !" 

From  the  paper  in  his  hand  he  read: 

"This  man  Harrington  Esty  should  be 
pounding  stone.  He  is  one  of  the  so-called 
captains  of  American  industry  who  hold 
their  country  up  to  the  execration  of  the 
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world.  The  despatches  which  The  Tribunal 
carries  today~  reveal  the  most  brutal  plun- 
der of  which  any  corporation  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  guilty.  The  brain  of  Har- 
rington Esty  was  paramount  in  conceiving 
the  scheme  and  carrying  it  out.  Wealthy 
criminals  should  be  punished  much  more 
severely  than  poorer  ones,  since  they  have 
not  the  excuse  of  the  spur  of  necessity. 
Harrington  Esty  should  be  behind  bars." 

There  followed  a  dead  silence.  They  all 
watched  Esty,  standing  with  bent  head, 
busy  with  memories  of  the  afternoon  now 
tipped  with  bitter  significance.  Young 
Beasley's  eyes  gleamed  maliciously.  He  ad- 
vanced closer  to  Owen,  shaking  his  fist 
under  his  nose.  His  voice  was  instinct 
with  malignant  triumph. 

"Now  I'll  tell  you  and  your  friends  some- 
thing," he  continued.  ''Do  you  happen  to 
know  where  those  goods  my  father  sells, 
come  from?'* 

No  one  replied. 

"Listen.  My  father  and  a  lot  of  other 
merchants  doing  business  through  this 
glorious  U.  S.  A.  are  merely  the  hired 
agents  of  The  Morningset  Mills,  of  New 
York,  where  all  this  stuff  is  manufactured, 
and  they  act  as  distributers  for  it  and  get 
fancy  salaries  for  doing  it.  The  mill  han- 
dles the  whole  business  and  sells  its  own 
stuff  in  a  chain  of  stores  over  the  coun- 
try, and  the  distributers  are  kept  on  the 
jump  from  place  to  place." 

Beasley  laughed  harshly  and  pointed  an 
admonishing  finger  at  Esty.  When  you 
struck  at  this  store  you  were  striking  at 
your  own  father,  not  mine ;  at  your  own 
father's  property.  To  hell  with  trade  se- 
crets; the  time  has  come  to  spit  out  one 
of  them,  if  we  move  or  get  fired  out  to- 
morrow !  Harrington  Esty  is  the  real 
owner  of  The  Morningset  Mills,  hiding  be- 
hind a  lot  of  dummies!  My  father  is  only 
his  paid  agent!'* 

There  came  an  indescribable  murmur 
while  all  their  eyes  rested  upon  the  youth 
who  swayed  dully.  Then  shame  thudded 
with  relentless  blows  at  his  forlorn  idealism. 

Esty  lifted  eyes  in  which  white  hot  fury 
burned  to  the  vengeful  face  of  the  athlete. 

"All  right,"  he  grated.    "You  may  be 


a  liar  and  you  may  not.  Maybe  both  our 
fathers  are  rascals.   I'm  for  mine!" 

Before  Hawkins  could  interpose  he  plant- 
ed his  fist  full  in  the  face  of  the  man  who 
was  nearly  twice  his  weight.  The  un- 
expected blow  staggered  Beasley.  Recover- 
ing, he  swung  his  right  heavily.  The  impact 
lifted  Owen  clear  off  the  floor.  He  feli  in 
a  huddled  heap  over  by  the  bar  and  lay  still. 

The  crowd  closed  in.  Hawkins'  voice 
protested. 

"No  rough  stuff,  fellows !  Esty  hit  him 
first !" 

He  turned  to  Beasley.  "Better  beat  it," 
he  advised  quietly.  Choleric  blue  eyes  gazed 
into  cool  gray  ones.  Then  Beasley  turned, 
shouldered  his  way  out  of  the  press  and 
left  the  cafe. 

Assisted  by  two  students,  Owen  regained 
his  feet.  His  jaw  was  already  painfully 
swollen. 

He  stared  about  dazedly,  collecting  his 
senses. 

Septimus  took  him  by  the  arm  to  lead 
him  out  of  the  place.  A  shout  rose  from 
the  students: 

"What's  the  matter  with  Esty?" 

Then  came  thundering  the  tribute  which 
all  college  men  appreciate: 

"He's  all  right !" 

Owen,  painfully  bruised  and  moving 
shakily  along  beside  Hawkins,  twisted  his 
battered  face  into  the  semblance  of  a  smile 
and  waved  an  appreciative  hand. 

A  lusty-lunged  messenger  boy  came  push- 
ing through  the  crowd  calling  Esty's  name. 

"Here,  boy  !"  Owen  summoned. 

"Sign  here,  mister,"  requested  the  boy, 
producing  his  dingy  book. 

"Sign  for  me,  Sep,  will  you?"  asked 
Owen,  as  he  took  the  yellow  envelope  and 
tore  it  open. 

He  read  the  message.  It  fluttered  from 
his  nerveless  fingers.  He  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

"Oh,  Sep!"  he  cried.  "Oh,  my  God! 
The" poor  old  governor  !  It's  up  to  me  now; 
somehow,  it's  up  to  me !" 

Hawkins  picked  up  the  message  from  the 
floor  and  read  it,  noting  that  it  was  signed 
by  Esty's  uncle,  William  Esty. 

"Come  at  once.  Your  father  died  at  ten 
o'clock." 


{To  be  Continued.) 


Don't  say  that  a  man  is  known  by  his 
associates.  It  is  not  the  dog  that  chooses 
the  fleas ;  but  the  fleas  the  dog. 

Millionaires  are  just  like  ordinary  folk, 


says  a  Pittsburg  weekly.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference, however:  they  dine  at  the  Ritz 
and  the  poor  man  has  to  stay  his  hunger 
with  writs. 
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WE  are  living  in  a  rebirth  of  re- 
ligion and  of  art,  comparable 
only  to  the  Reformation  and  the 
Renaissance  of  art  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  in  the  upheaval  of  three  centuries  ago, 
thought  led  the  way  and  art  followed  after, 
whereas  now  the 
spring  of  art  is  pass- 
ing into  high  summer, 
while  the  new  thought 
is  putting  timidly 
forth  the  first  bur- 
geonings.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  fix  exactly  the 
beginnings  of  great 
movements.  Nine  out 
of  ten  observers 
would  give  the  credit 
of  this  rebirth  of  art 
to  France  and  trace 
the  growth  through 
Delacroix,  to  the 
Barbizon  school  and 
so  to  Cezanne,  the 
epoch-making  initia- 
tor who  was  followed 
by  Picasso,  Gaudier- 
Brzeska,  Epstein, 
Wyndham  Lewis  and 
the  rest.  Just  as  the 
first  renaissance  was 
caused  by  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  and 
the  consequent  influx 
of  learned  Greeks 
into  Italy  who 
brought  with  them 
Greek     letters  and 

models  of  Greek  sculpture,  so  this 
modern  renaissance  was  caused,  or  at  least 
quickened  by  the  discovery  of  the  paintings 
and  pottery  of  China  and  the  prints  and 
pictures  of  the  Japanese,  by  Indian  and 
Persian  miniatures  too,  and  sculptures  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  all  times.  The 
Goncourts  in  France  and  Whistler  in  Eng- 


The  Tiger 
By  Henri  Gaudier-Brzeska 


land  were  among  the  first  to  assimilate 
some  of  these  new  influences.  They  were 
the  first  to  teach  that  every  art  had  its  own 
domain,  its  own  laws,  its  own  home  in  the 
spirit,  the  first. to  reject  the  influence  of 
literature  on  painting,  or  of  the  pictorial 
art  on  the  literary  art ; 
the  first  to  question 
Shakespeare's  state- 
ment that  art  was 
there  "to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature." 
They  despised  the 
mere  representation 
of  the  actual  and  de- 
manded an  interpre- 
tation; some  even  at- 
tempted as  the  old 
Chinese  sage  advised 
to  leave  reality  alto- 
gether, in  order  more 
freely  to  suggest  "the 
rhythm  of  things." 

The  mark  of  the 
new  movement  is 
boldness  and  sincer- 
ity. Picasso  is  not 
afraid  to  recall  the 
austerity  and  menace 
of  a  Spanish  hill- 
town  by  a  series  of 
cubes  posed  one 
above  the  other  as 
roof  on  roof,  and  his 
superb  success  gave 
a  name  to  the  new 
departure  and  in- 
duced others  to  try 
to  evoke  the  soft  curves  of  feminine  beauty 
by  squares  and  parallelograms  of  rectangu- 
lar harshness.  But  the  successes  grew 
more  and  more  numerous;  Gauguin's  pic- 
ture of  Christ  in  Gethsemane  was  declared 
to  be  a  masterpiece  by  the  masters,  while 
the  so-called  critics  denounced  it  as  a  blas- 
phemy or  an  absurdity.   The  Garden  was  a 
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rough  incult  olive  wood  with  carious  soil 
sparsely  covered  with  bunches  of  coarse 
grass ;  here  on  a  bank  the  Teacher  sits  who 
could  not  let  ill  alone;  his  head  bowed  in 
utter  dejection;  the  face  livid  with  despair 
and  apprehension  and  against  the  gray- 


Head  of  Christ 
By  Henri  Gaudier-Brzeska 


green  skin  a  hemisphere  of  scarlet  hair — 
and  this  flaming  color,  never  seen  on  hu- 
man head  before,  suggests  the  supernat- 
ural, is  in  itself  an  evocation  of  the  in- 
effable that  lifts  this  tragedy  above  all 
others  in  recorded  time. 

Here  is  a. woman's  figure  by  Matisse;  a 
few  bold  curves,  the  utmost  simplification 
of  line  and  yet  the  soft  warmth  and  weight 
of  the  flesh  is  on  our  fingers  as  we  gaze 
with  a  magic  of  suggestion  that  no  Venus, 
whether  of  Cnidos  or  Paris,  ever  called 
forth.  Matisse,  we  know,  was  a  master- 
draughtsman  before  he  could  thus  seize 
on  the  essential,  omitting  everything  else. 

Curiously  enough  this  simplification  of 
means  and  sincerity  of  feeling  alike  led 
the  artist  to  .primitive  schools  of  design 
and  modeling.  We  had  all  passed  in  the 
British  Museum  from  the  Parthenon  sculp- 
tures to  the  Assyrian  and  from  the  recog- 
nized schools  to  ignored  or  unnoted  ef- 
forts of  so-called  savages.  There  are 
sculptures  from  Gambogia  in  the  Trocadero 
in  Paris  as  magnificent  in  their  own  way 
as  the  greatest  Chinese  paintings. 

These  things  were  in  my  mind  when  one 
afternoon  I  was  introduced  to  a  young  man 
in  a  friend's  room,  Gaudier-Brzeska.  I 


was  struck  at  once  by  Gaudier's  sharp  thin 
profile  and  his  quick  incisive  way  of  speak- 
ing. He  was  below  rather  than  above  me- 
dium height;  slight  but  strong;  he  had  a 
little  down  curling  carelessly  about  his  chin 
and  this  with  his  bold  out-jutting  nose  and 
keen  round  brown  eyes  gave  him  an  old- 
world  appearance.  He  looked  like_a  young 
Italian  artist  of  the  Renaissance  and  I  soon 
found  he  had  all  the  true  artist's  enthusi- 
asm. I  took  a  great  fancy  to  him  because 
of  the  outspoken  frankness  of  his  criticism 
and  asked  him  to  call.  He  promised  to,  but 
a  couple  of  days  later  I  met  him  again. 
One  afternoon  I  was  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum poking  about  among  the  cases  con- 
taining the  idols  and  art-products  of  the 
South  Sea  islanders;  suddenly  Gaudier- 
Brzeska  appeared  and  pointing  to  a  figurine 
a  span  long  said:  "Gaudy,  isn't  it?  More 
wonderful  than  the  sisters  of  Pheidias." 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  I  cried. 

"I  often  come  here,"  he  answered  with 
that  peculiar  mixture  of  shyness  and  of 
self-assertion  which  was  a  note  of  him; 
"there  are  masterpieces  here  of  all  sorts; 
look  at  that  and  that!  The  splendor  of 
them !"  His  English  was  always  more  ex- 
pressive than  correct. 

I  nodded;  "I  wish  I  could  handle  them." 

"Come  downstairs,"  he  interjected, 
"where  they  keep  the  early  Assyrian  things 
— statues  finer  far  than  any  of  Greece." 

The  haste,  the  passionate  exaggeration, 
the  staccato  utterance,  were  characteristic 
of  the  youth,  I  thought;  surely -the  frank- 
est, sincerest  and  most  assured  nature  I 
have  ever  met. 


Henri  Gaudier-Brzeska 
From  a  Photograph 


I  went  with  him  and  on  the  way,  "Why 
do  you  run  down  the  Greeks?"  I  asked. 
"Rodin  declares  that  they  were  the  master- 
artists  of  the  world." 

Gaudier  pursed  out  his  lips  in  contempt 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders: 
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"What  do  I  care?  Rodin  is  one  man,  I 
am  another." 

"I  have  always  thought  the  Greeks  very 
young,"  I  continued,  "satisfied  with  the 
sensuous  appeal  in  the  beautiful  naked  form 
of  man  and  woman." 

"That's  it,"  he  cried;  "or  part  of  it; 
they  never  expressed  anything  but  sex,  but 
here  you're  got  my  Assyrian  who  expresses 
spiritual  qualities  and  characters  with  an 
extraordinary  simplicity  of  means." 

I  have  always  thought  his  own  bust  of 
Ezra  Pound  was  the  creative  equivalent 
of  his  critical  appreciation  of  the  great 
Primitives.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  best  sym- 
bol I  can  recall  of  Gaudier's  meaning.  He 
was  never  tired  of  directing  attention  to 
the  soft  outlines  of  the  early  masters;  no 
sharp  line;  no  black  shadow,  just  a  shade; 
every  outline  wavering  in  a  sort  of  haze 
and  the  features  simplified,  to  the  utter- 
most, only  indicated  indeed,  yet  how  infi- 
nitely suggestive. 

His  method  and  message  were  both  new 
and  of  a  passionate,  searching  sincerity; 
again  and  again  he  tried  to  define  his  po- 
sition; "the  modern  sculptor  is  a  man  who 
works  with  instinct  as  his  inspiring  force. 
His  work  is  emotional.  What  he  feels, 
he  feels  intensely;  and  his  work  is  the  ab- 
straction of  this  intense  feeling." 

The  creative  artist  is  usually  concrete, 
all  in  images  and  pictures;  but  here  was 
one  seeking  to  give  form  to  abstrac- 
tions. 

I  began  to  realize  that  young  Brzeska 
had  something  definite  and  new  to  express, 
though  words  and  especially  English  words 
were  evidently  not  his  medium.  Talking 
with  me  he  usually  lapsed  into  French;  but 
even  there  he  found  it  hard  to  render  his 
abstract  thought. 

The  first  thing  that  had  struck  me  in 
Gaudier  was  his  speed,  an  unearthly  quick- 
ness of  perception  and  reaction.  He  was 
a  sort  of  shy,  wild,  faun-like  creature  all 
in  exclamations  and  interjections,  this  mo- 
ment in  passionate  enthusiasm,  oftener  in 
passionate  contempt.  But  always  astound- 
ingly  intelligent,  always  intensely  alive  and 
eager,  tireless,  indeed,  in  his  intellectual 
demands.  He  astonished  me  once  by  his 
knowledge  of  German.  "Where  did  you 
learn  it?"  I  asked. 

"In  Munich,"  he  replied;  "I  went  there 
from  Bristol."  At  fourteen,  it  appeared, 
he  had  won  a  traveling  scholarship  in  his 
native  France  which  gave  him  two  years 
in  a  college  in  Bristol  and  in  Bristol  he 


The  Horse 
Progressive  studies  in  the  relation  of  masses. 
By  Henri  Gaudier-Brzeska 


won  a  scholarship  that  took  him  to  Mu- 
nich. 

"How  did  you  live  there  ?"  I  queried. 

"By  drawing  Rembrandt  heads  of  Jews," 
he  grinned,  "another  man  used  to  paint 
them  and  then  a  third  would  tone  the  papier 
with  tea  extract  till  our  Rembrandt  was 
good  enough  to  sign  and  sell  in  America," 
and  he  laughed  impishly. 

After  knowing  him  a  month  or  so,  I 
went  with  him  to  his  studio  in  Putney;  it 
was  one  bare  room  of  a  dozen  side  by 
side. 

"Whistler  once  worked  here  somewhere," 
I  remarked. 

"It's  no  worse  for  that,"  retorted  Gau- 
dier and  we  both  laughed  at  the  cheeky 
retort. 
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The  first  five  minutes  spent  in  his  studio 
convinced  me  of  Gaudier's  genius.  There 
were  drawings  on  the  walls  of  torsos;  a 
picture  of  a  wicker-basket  full  of  apples,  as 
good  as  any  still-life  of  Cezanne  or  Picasso, 
and  done  in  the  same  flat  colors  without 
shading.  In  spite  of  my  poverty  I  bought 
it  on  the  spot.  Everywhere  there  were 
curious  modelings  in  clay,  carvings  in 
stone;  notably  a  high-relief  of  two  men 
side  by  side  gazing  with  greedy  long  eyes 
at  a  seated  girl.  Like  most  of  his  sculp- 
tures, this  was  colored  and  had  a  sort  of 
sensual  heat  in  it  strangely  impressive. 

The  mark  of  the  youth  was  always  in- 
telligence, incisive  self-assurance,  and  mo- 
dernity of  interest  and  view.  He  knew  a 
good  deal  of  modern  French  poetry  by 
heart;  but  I  never  heard  him  quote  any- 
one earlier  than  Baudelaire  except  Villon; 
indeed,  Villon  and  Verlaine,  Bruand  and 
Jehan  Rictus  were  his  favorites.  He  knew 
a  verse  or  two  of  Goethe,  half  a  dozen  or 
so  of  Heine  and  he  believed  or  pretended 
to  believe  that  was  all  that  could  be  found 
in  German. 

His  self-confidence  provoked  me  once  to 
try  to  "draw"  him,  in  order  to  define  his 
limitations ;  but  his  sincerity  and  intelli- 
gence carried  him  over  the  test  trium- 
phantly. 

•  "Why  on  earth  did  you  select  sculpture," 
I  asked,  "which  is  one  of  the  simplest  of 
the  arts,  instead  of  painting,  for  which 
you  are  at  least  as  gifted,  or  poetry,  which 
is  the  highest  of  the  arts  because  the  most 
complex  ?" 

"Poetry,"  he  barked.  "Pooh!  All  the 
new  work  is  being  done  by  the  sculptors 
and  painters.  Where  have  you  an  inter- 
pretation in  poetry?  The  poets  are  all 
working  just  as  their  forefathers  worked 
five  centuries  ago;  but  we' are  doing  new 
stuff." 

"What  nonsense,"  I  exclaimed.  "A  cen- 
tury before  Cezanne,  William  Blake  did 
the  best  impressionist  work  ever  seen." 

"Blake?"  he  asked,  evidently  not  know- 
ing even  the  name. 

"William  Blake,"  I  replied,  "who  did  an 
impressionist  landscape  of  evening  before 
any  of  the  modern  painters  were  heard  of. 
About  1775  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
wrote : 

The  night  wind  sleeps  upon  the  lake, 
Come  Silence  with  thy  glimmering  eyes  and 
wash 

The  dusk  with  silver. 


And  what  do  you  think  of  his  famous 
Tiger/  the  greatest  of  lyrics,  I  think;  at 
least  the  most  epochmaking  and  eventful 
ever  written: 

Tiger,  Tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of-the  night. 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Framed  thy  dreadful  symmetry? 

No  representation,  here:  no  description; 
nothing  but  the  imaginative  symbol:  you 
remember  ?" 

"No,  no !"  he  cried,  "I  never  heard  it  be- 
fore ;  but  how  magnificent !  Do  go  on, 
please,"  and  I  was  forced  willy-nilly  to  re- 
cite the  whole  poem. 

"Good  God,"  he  exclaimed  when  I  had 
finished,  "who  would  have  believed  that 
an  Englishman  could  have  got  there  in  the 
eighteenth  century?  It's  simply  incredible. 
Did  he  do  anything  more  of  that  class?" 

"Sure,"  I  replied,  "and  higher  stuff  still; 
he  was  of  the  prophet-seers  worthy  to 
stand  with  the  greatest,  with  Shakespeare 
and  Jesus." 

The  name  served  to  excite  him.  "Jesus," 
he  burst  out,  "was  contre  le  nationalism e ; 
that  was  all  He  did,  His  only  title  to  honor." 

"Whew!"  I  whistled.  "Your  creative 
work  is  better  than  your  criticism,  my 
young  friend,  or  I  wouldn't  waste  my  time 
with  you.   You  are  to  be  forgiven,  though; 


(Pen  Drawing) 
By  Henri  Gaudier-Brzeska 

you  only  deny  the  Blakes  and  the  Christs 
because  you  don't  know  them." 

"Lend  me  Blake?"  he  asked  shyly. 

"Of  course,  with  pleasure,"  I  replied,  "it 
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is  more  yours  than  mine  as  you  want  it 
more/'  and  I  handed  him  a  volume. 

Henri  Gaudier  was  perfectly  simple  and 
frank  on  all  occasions ;  met  prince  and  peas- 
ant on  the  same  even  footing;  was  care- 
less of  dress  and  appearance;  would  fill  his 
pockets  with  carvings  and  carry  a  heavy 
piece  of  marble  slung  over  his  shoulder 
down  Piccadilly  in  the  afternoon  without 
being  in  the  slightest  self-conscious.  In 
other  words,  he  had  no  vanity. 

Leaving  his  studio  after  that  first  visit, 
I  thought  of  him  as  a  most  characteristic 
product  of  our  time ;  an  artist  of  our  renais- 
sance. He  was  very  proud;  though  always 
hard  up,  often  too  poor  to  buy  marble  ex- 
cept in  scraps,  he  never  asked  for  loans  or 
favors. 

When  I  first  knew  him,  he  told  me  he 
had  a  clerkship  in  the  city  which  gave  him 
and  his  sister  a  bare  livelihood;  but  as 
soon  as  he  got  to  know  a  few  people  and 
had  sold  haff  a  dozen  pieces  of  sculpture 
he  threw  up  the  clerkship  and  tried  to  live 
on  his  earnings  as  an  artist. 

He  could  live  easily,  he  said,  on  a  couple 
of  pounds  a  week  and  when  I  knew  he  was 
getting  more  than  that  I  dismissed  the  mat- 
ter from  my  mind  as  settled  satisfactorily. 

But  one  day  shortly  before  I  came  to 
grief  myself  I  realized  that  he  was  in  dif- 
ficulties. He  declared  that  a  bookseller  to 
whom  he  had  intrusted  some  of  his  sculp- 
tures was  cheating  him :  "He  laughs  and 
laughs,"  he  said,  "and  sticks  to  all  the 
money  he  gets  from  selling  my  works,  and 
I  can  hardly  live.  I  must  get  back  to 
France.  I  left  it  because  I  didn't  want  to 
waste  time  serving  in  the  army.  If  it  were 
not  for  that,  I'd  go  back  to-morrow.  It's 
easier  for  an  artist  to  live  in  France  .  .  . 
Paris,"  he  added  with  a  sort  of  passionate* 
longing. 

I  could  not  but  admit  that  he  was  right. 

Six  months  later  the  war  broke  out  and 
after  some  natural  hesitations  he  returned 
to  France,  was  promptly  arrested  for  hav- 
ing evaded  service  and  was  imprisoned.  He 
broke  gaol  at  Calais  within  a  few  hours 
and  managed  to  return  to  London.  But 
the  call  was  in  his  blood  and  his  fate  was 
upon  him.  He  went  to  his  Embassy,  won 
Paul  Cambon's  good  word  and  returned  to 
France  to  be  enrolled  promptly.  In  due 
time  he  was  sent  to  the  front.  He  bore 
all  the  hardships  of  life  in  the  trenches 
with  smiling  good  humor,  took  the  rough 
with  the  smooth,  and  in  six  months  was 
made  a  corporal.    Again  and  again  he  de- 


clared that  he  would  survive  the  war  he 
was  "absolutely  sure,"  but  it  was  youth 
and  the  spring  of  blood  in  him  that  spoke ; 
he  was  shot  through  the  forehead  in  a 
charge  at  Neuville  St.  Vaast,  June  5,  1915, 
after  two  promotions  for  gallantry. 

Mr.  Ezra  Pound,  the  poet,  tells  the  truth 
about  the  catastrophe  when  he  says  that  the 
killing  of  Gaudier-Brzeska  was  a  greater 
loss  to  humanity  than  the  destruction  of  the 
cathedral  at  Rheims.  The  great  church  was 
known  and  had  been  assimilated  by  thou- 
sands; what  Gaudier  had  it  in  him  to  give 
no  one  now  can  ever  know;  but  speaking 
for  myself,  I  must  say  that  I  expected 
greater  things  from  him  than  from  any 
young  man  I  ever  met. 

He  was  certainly  at  once  the  largest  and 
the  best  endowed  artist  I  have  known.  As 
resolute  and  brave  as  a  born  man  of  action, 
proud  and  self-reliant  too  and  yet  artist  to 
his  finger-tips,  as  gifted  for  painting  as 
for  sculpture  with  an  imperial  intelligence. 
What  might  he  not  have  done? — a  great 
man,  superbly  endowed ! 

When  people  compare  him  with  Rodin 
depreciatingly,  I  get  angry.  Rodin  has  done 
his  work  and  done  it  magnificently;  but 
Gaudier  had  both  hands  full  of  new  gifts 
and  was  aflame  to  give  of  his  best — richer 
gifts,  I  verily  believe,  than  any  sculptor 
since  Angelo,  and  there  is  some  justification 
for  my  faith ;  here  and  there  a  cut  stone  of 
supreme  excellence,  as  beautiful  as  a 
Shakespeare  sonnet,  but,  alas,  Gaudier  died 
at  twenty-four,  his  splendid  promise  half- 
fulfilled!  For  me  he  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  the  millions  of  brave  men  who  have 
perished  untimely  in  this  dreadful  war;  I 
can  still  see  the  eager  face  and  lamping 
eyes  and  hear  the  quick  stabbing  exclama- 
tion— ah,  the  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it !  the 
loss  of  that  victorious  intelligence ! 

Let  me  give  now  a  few  extracts  from  his 

letters  at  the  front  just  to  give  an  idea  of 

the  boyish  good-humor  and  manliness  that 

distinguished  this  rare  artist. 

4 

"The  beastly  regiment  which  was  here  be- 
fore us  remained  three  months,  and  as  they 
were  all  dirty  northern  miners  used  to  all  kind 
of  dampness,  they  never  did  an  effort  to  better 
the  place  up  a  bit.  When  we  took  the  trenches 
after  the  march  it  was  a  sight  worthy  of 
Dante;  there  was  at  the  bottom  a  foot  deep 
of  liquid  mud  in  which  we  had  to  stand  two 
days  and  two  nights,  rest  we  had  in  small 
holes  nearly  as  muddy,  add  to  this  a  position 
making  a  V  point  into  the  enemy  who  shell  us 
from  three  sides,  the  close  vicinity  of  800 
putrefying  German  corpses,  and  you  are  at  the 
front  in  the  marshes  of  the  Aisne. 
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"Our  woods  are  magnificent.  I  am  just 
now  quartered  in  trenches  in  the  middle  of 
them,  they  are  covered  with  lily  of  the  valley, 
it  grows  and  flowers  on  the  trench  itself.  In 
the  night  we  have  many  nightingales  to  keep 
us  company.  They  sing  very  finely  and  the 
loud  noise  of  the  usual  attacks  and  counter- 
attacks does  not  disturb  them  in  the  least. 

"It  is  very  warm  and  nice  out  of  doors,  one 
does  not  mind  sleeping  out  on  the  ground  now. 

And  the  combative  stuff  with  the  mag- 
nificent summing  up  as  noble  as  a  judg- 
ment of  Goethe. 

"We  give  them  nice  gas  to  breathe  when 
the  wind  is  for  us.  I  have  magnificent  lit- 
tle bombs,  they  are  as  big  as  an  ostrich  egg, 
they  smell  of  ripe  apples,  but  when  they  burst 
your  eyes  weep  until  you  can't  see,  you  are 
suffocated,  and  if  the  boche  wants  to  save 
his  skin  he  has  to  scoot.  Then  a  good  little 
bullet  puts  an  end  to  his  misery.  This  is  not 
war,  but  a  murderer  hunt,  we  have  to  bring 
these  rascals  out  of  their  holes,  we  do  it  and 
kill  them  remorselessly  when  they  do  not  sur- 
render. 

"To-day  is  magnificent,  a  fresh  wind,  clear 
sun  and  larks  singing  cheerfully.  The  shells 
do  not  disturb  the  songsters.  In  the  Cham- 
pagne woods  the  nightingales  took  no  notice 
of  the  fight  either.  They  solemnly  proclaim 
man's  foolery  and  sacrilege  of  nature.  I  re- 
spect their  disdain." 

The  best  collection  of  Brzeska's  works 
is  owned  by  Mr.  John  Quinn,  the  famous 


New  York  lawyer.  Mr.  Pound  in  his  de- 
lightful book  gives  us  part  of  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Quinn  wrote  on  hearing  of 
poor  Gaudier's  death. 

"Now  here  is  the  distressing  thing  to  me 
personally.  I  got  yours  of  April  18th  on  May 
ioth.  It  was  mostly  about  Brzeska's  work.  I 
intended  to  write  and  send  you  twenty  pounds 
or  thirty  pounds,  and  say,  'Send  this  to  him  and 
say  it  can  go  on  account  of  whatever  you 
select  for  me.'  But  a  phrase  of  yours  stuck 
in  my  mind,  that  when  he  came  back  from 
the  trenches  he  would  be  hard  up.  Poor  brave 
fellow.  There  is  only  the  memory  now  of  a 
brave  gifted  man.   What  I  can  do  I  will  do." 

I  quote  this  because  Mr.  Quinn  is  one 
of  the  few  collectors  who  realize  that  if 
a  man  buys  the  work  of  artists  who  need 
money  to  go  on  with,  he  in  some  measure 
shares  in  the  creation.  He  gives  the  man 
leisure  for  work. 

Altogether  this  book  "Gaudier-Brzeska — 
A  Memoir,"  by  Ezra  Pound  (John  Lane, 
New  York)  is  very  interesting.  It  has 
"vortex"  stuff  in  it  I  don't  relish,  but  Henri 
Gaudier  is  there,  too,  or  a  good  part  of 
him  and  so  to  me  it  is  a  book  to  be  treas- 
ured; one  of  the  best  of  biographies  as  bi- 
ographies go. 


RANDOM  THOUGHTS 

By  a  Woman 

Men  are  like  explorers,  with  this  differ- 
ence to  the  Polar  ones:  they  generally 
reach  their  goal. 

*  *  * 

The  Hebrew  God  Jehovah  or  Jahveh,  as 
scholars  spell  him  now,  had  touches  of 
irony  in  him.  He  stripped  Job  of  every- 
thing he  cared  for,  we  read,  lands,  riches, 
flocks  and  herds — everything;  but  he  left 
him  his — wife. 

*  *  * 

Dress  is  not  meant  to  clothe  a  woman :  it 
is  an  ornament  or  a  disguise;  oftener  a' 
revelation. 

*  *  * 

All  men  are  liars;  but  who  ever  saw  a 
bald  woman. 

*  *  * 

A  man  of  the  world  is  out  of  the  flesh  by 
the  Devil. 

*  *  * 

The  wise  woman  would  sooner  lose  her 
character  than  her  complexion. 


PREPAREDNESS 

A  countryman  got  up  early  one  fall  day 
and  went  out  half-awake;  there  he  saw 
coming  towards  him,  looming  gigantic 
through  the  morning  mist,  some  strange 
animal.  Alarmed  he  ran  back  into  the 
house  for  his  gun,  and  having  loaded  it, 
came  out  again  prepared  to  defend  himself. 

But  now,  being  fully  awake,  he  saw  that 
the  shape  was  not  some  huge  brute  as  he 
had  imagined,  but  a  man. 

While  he  was  still  peering,  the  shape 
came  quite  close,  and  lo ! — it  was  his  bro- 
ther. 

*      *  * 

A  man  has  only  his  word,  a  woman 
has  the  first  and  last  words — and  nearly 
all  between. 

*  *  * 

No  woman  will  spend  ten  cents  of  her 
own  if  she  can  spend  ten  dollars  of  some 
one  else's. 

*  #  * 

A  virtuous  woman  may  get  the  credit; 
but  it's  the  other  sort  gets  the  cash. 
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By  Billy  Evans 


TYRUS  COBB,  outfielder  extraordi- 
nary, was  in  the  throes  of  a  batting 
slump.  The  Detroit  team  of  the 
American  League  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
losing  streak — it  usually  is  when  Cobb  is 
not  hitting.  Manager  Jennings,  the  pep- 
pery leader  of  the  Tigers,  was  worried. 
Ty  Cobb  was  also  considerably  disturbed 
at  the  gradual  shrinkage  in  his  fat  batting 
average.  Detroit  fans  were  losing  interest. 
What  was  the  use  of  going  out  to  the  games 
when  the  Tigers  were  being  trimmed  with 
regularity,  and  even  the  reliable  Cobb  was 
not  giving  them  a  thrill  for  their  money 
by  walloping  the  horsehide  into  safe  ter- 
ritory, and  by  his  daring  work  on  the  bases. 

Nothing  worries  a  star  player  quite  so 
much,  or  disturbs  a  ball  team  more,  than 
to  have  that  star  athlete  going  hitless  day 
after  day.  The  resourceful  Cobb  had  tried 
almost  every  trick  of  the  trade  in  an  ef- 
fort to  change  his  luck.  He  seemed  to  be 
hitting  the  ball  hard  enough,  but  invariably 
it  went  straight  into  the  waiting  hands 
of  some  fielder.  He  shifted  to  the  bunting 
game,  but  always  seemed  to  be  thrown  out 
by  a  step  because  of  the  phenomenal  work 
of  the  player  handling  the  ball.  He  stood 
to  the  front  of  the  batter's  box,  to  the 
rear  of  it,  hugged  the  plate,  and  stood  far 
away,  but  his  poor  luck  with  the  stick  con- 
tinued. He  tried  waiting  them  out,  but 
the  control  of  the  pitchers  never  seemed 
better,  and  they  invariably  got  him  in  the 
hole.  Instead  of  getting  a  couple  of  hits 
a  day,  as  is  generally  his  custom,  Cobb 
was  going  hitless  quite  often,  and  games  in 
which  he  registered  a  single  hit  were  more 
numerous  than  the  box  scores  which  read: 
Two-base  hits — Cobb,  2;  home  run — Cobb. 

The  great  outfielder  has  always  figured 
that  there  is  no  situation  in  baseball  that 


cannot  be  solved,  although  very  often  the 
solution  may  be  a  rather  difficult  proposi- 
tion. The  first  year  he  was  in  baseball, 
"Doc"  White,  famous  southpaw  of  the 
Chicago  White  Sox,  was  a  most  trouble- 
some pitcher  for  him  to  hit  safely.  As 
proof  of  White's  mastery  over  him,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  that  in  one  game 
he  caused  the  great  Tyrus  to  strike  out 
four  times.  When  it  came  Cobb's  turn  at 
bat  for  flie  fifth  time  he  was  taken  out  of 
the  game,  and  a  catcher  now  playing  in  an 
obscure  minor  league  was  sent  in  to  t^at  for 
him.  That  is  a  situation  one  can  scarcely 
conceive  now  when  thinking  of  Cobb,  a 
batter  feared  by  all  pitchers. 

Did  Cobb  quit  under  fire?  Did  he  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  get  out  of  the  game  the 
(next  time  White  faced  the  Tigers?  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  did  not.  He  had 
Killian  and  Siever,  the  two  left-handers 
on  the  Tiger  payroll  at  that  time,  pitch  to 
him  almost  every  day  in  batting  practice, 
using  as  nearly  as  possible  the  style  of 
delivery  employed  by  White.  In  a  very 
short  time  "Doc"  White  had  no  terrors  for 
Ty  Cobb,  and  "Doc"  has  been  made  to  suf- 
fer many  a  time  for  those  four  strike-outs 
handed  Cobb  early  in  his  big  league  career. 

Cobb  gave  his  protracted  batting  slump 
of  two  years  ago  just  as  much  considera- 
tion as  he  did  the  prowess  of  Doc  White. 
He  realized  that  if  he  could  just  get  going 
again,  he  would  soon  make  up  for  the  days 
he  had  slumped.  He  had  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  desiring  to  "hit  them  where  they 
ain't,"  to  use  a  baseball  classic.  He  wanted 
to  earn  his  salary,  reputed'to  be  the  largest 
ever  paid  any  player.  He  desired  to  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  his  club  by  win- 
ning ball  games.  And  he  sought  to  main- 
tain his  supremacy  as  the  leading  batter  in 
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the  American  League.  At  the  time  Joe 
Jackson,  of  the  Cleveland  club,  was  a  num- 
ber of  points  ahead  of  Cobb,  and  going  at 
top  speed.  On  the  road  Cobb  had  been 
hitting  the  ball  in  old  time  style.  It  was 
at  home  that  he  was  having  trouble  in  get- 
ting it  safe. 

The  Tigers  had  just  finished  a  four- 
game  series  on  the  home  grounds,  and  the 
team  had  been  handed  another  defeat.  The 
pitching  had  been  good  enough  to  win  un- 
der ordinary  conditions,  but  the  Tigers, 
who  were  once  noted  for  their  batting 
strength,  had  been  helpless  at  bat.  For  nine 
innings  they  had  failed  to  get  a  man  as 
far  as  third  base,  and  five  hits  had  been 
their  total  for  the  afternoon  against  a 
young  pitcher  playing  his  first  season  as  a 
big  leaguer.  The  club  was  about  to  leave 
for  a  five-game  series  on  foreign  grounds, 
and  there  was  very  little  joy  in  the  Tiger 
clubhouse  that  evening.  Cobb  dressed  more 
hurriedly  than  usual,  and  was  the  first  to 
leave  the  clubhouse.  He  had  an  idea,  and 
he  wanted  to  start  at  once  to  work  it  out. 
He  found  the  ground-keeper,  and  taking 
his  arm,  walked  out  to  the  plate.  He 
stepped  off  about  fifteen  feet  in  the  direc- 
tion of  third,  and  made  a  mark  with  his 
heel.  1  He  then  measured  off  the  same  dis- 
tance down  the  first  base  line. 

-'I've  a  plan  that  I  believe  will  help  me 
get  out  of  this  batting  slump,"  said  Tyrus 
to  the  ground-keeper.  "I  need  your  help 
to  give  it  a  trial.  I  want  you  to  so  cut 
the  grass  on  the  infield  so  that  the  territory 
for  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  the 
direction  of  first,  third  and  the  pitcher's 
box  will  be  several  inches  higher  than  the 
grass  on  the  rest  of  the  infield.  I  think 
such  a  stunt  would  slow  up  my  bunts  just 
enough  to  allow  me  to  beat  them  a  step, 
whereas  I  am  now  being  thrown  out  by 
about  that  much." 

The  infield  needed  attention  at  the  time, 
and  the  ground-keeper  agreed  to  carry  out 
Cobb's  idea.  When  the  Tigers  returned 
from  the  trip  everything  was  in  readiness 
for  him  to  give  his  scheme  a  try-out.  The 
ground-keeper  had  certainly  done  an  artis- 
tic job.  He  had  graduated  the  grass  so 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  notice  the 
effect  produced,  and  I  umpired  a  number 
of  games  before  it  became  evident  to  me. 
Cobb  never  bunted  more  in  his  life,  and 
the  added  thickness  of  the  grass  enabled 
him  to  just  beat  out  many  a  bunt  on  which 
he  would  have  been  thrown  on  a  fast  in- 
field.   For  two  weeks  the  scheme  worked 


in  fine  style,  and  Cobb  broke  his  slump  and 
added  many  a  base  hit  to  his  batting  record. 
There  is  no  telling  how  long  the  Tigers 
would  have  profited  had  not  the  ground- 
keeper  grown  careless,  and  allowed  the 
grass  to  get  so  long  in  front  of  the  plate 
that  a  blind  man  could  almost  have  dis- 
cerned the  trick. 

It  was  Clarke  Griffith,  the  foxy  leader 
of  the  Washington  club,  who  first  noticed 
how  Cobb  used  the  long  grass  to  advan- 
tage in  bunting,  for  it  not  only  slowed  up 
the  ball  enough  to  puzzle  the  third  base- 
man, but  it  also  tended  to  keep  balls  in  fair 
territory  that  would  have  ordinarily  gone 
foul.  The  first  afternoon  Washington 
played  in  Detroit,  Milan,  Moeller  and  some 
of  the  other  Nationals  did  so  much  bunt- 
ing that  the  Tiger  infield  was  dizzy.  The 
next  day  the  grass  was  cut.  Cobb's  scheme 
had  accomplished  its  purpose;  routed  his 
batting  slump,  broke  the  Tigers'  losing 
streak,  and  caused  the  fans  to  enthuse. 

Xot  many  years  ago  a  manager  who  has 
acquired  much  fame  for  his  clever  handling 
of  major  league  teams,  put  over  a  stunt 
that  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  the 
visiting  clubs  for  several  months.  The 
practice  is  still  resorted  to.  It  is  customary 
for  the  average  pitcher  to  rub  his  pitching 
hand  on  the  ground  in  the  box  many  times 
during  the  progress  of  the  game.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  such  a  practice  is  to  dry 
the  hand  so  that  the  twirler  is  enabled  to 
get  a  better  grip  on  the  ball,  which  tends 
to  help  his  control,  as  well  as  his  speed 
and  curves.  No  player  perspires  more  free- 
ly than  the  pitcher,  and  this  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  resort  to  the  dirt  treatment 
very  often.  Batters  also  make  a  practice 
of  patting  both  hands  on  the  dirt  prior  to 
stepping  into  the  batter's  box.  The  mo- 
tive is  the  same;  it  being  done  to  dry  the 
hands,  and  assist  the  batter  in  getting  a 
firmer  grip  on  the  bat,  thus  bettering  his 
chance  of  hitting  the  ball. 

The  manager  in  question  took  note  of 
these  preparations  of  the  batters  and  pitch- 
ers, and  figured  out  a  scheme  that  would 
work  to  the  decided  advantage  of  his  own 
club.  It  could  be  worked  only  on  the  home 
grounds,  and,  like  Cobb's  idea,  required  the 
assistance  of  the  ground-keeper  to  carry  it 
out.  Calling  the  ground-keeper  into  his  of- 
fice for  a  conference,  the  manager  disclosed 
the  plan  he  believed  would  win  many  a 
game  for  him  during  the  summer.  And  it 
did. 

Briefly,  it  was  to  mix  some  composition 
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with  the  dirt  in  the  batter's  box  and  the 
pitcher's  box  which  would  render  that  dirt 
very  slippery.  The  players  on  the  home 
team  were  given  positive  instructions  tha.t 
under  no  conditions  were  they  to  use  the 
dirt  in  these  two  spots  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  their  hands.  Batters  were  to  make 
it  a  point  to  pick  up  some  dirt  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  batter's  box  before 
they  faced  the  pitcher,  and  twirlers  on  the 
home  team  always  stepped  back  on  to  the 
grass  and  scraped  loose  some  fresh  soil  with 
their  spikes. 

Visiting  players,  being  entirely  ignorant 
of  any  scheme  to  minimize  their  efforts, 
went  about  their  work  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  batters  carelessly  patting  their  hands 
on  the  ground  in  the  box,  and  the  pitchers 
time  and  again  resorting  to  the  dirt,  to  help 
to  steady  their  efforts  in  the  pinch.  As  a 
result  of  the  manceuver  the  hitting  of  visit- 
ing teams  suffered  considerably,  while  the 
lack  of  control  of  visiting  pitchers  was  the 
talk  of  the  circuit. 

Besides  putting  in  the  slippery  soil,  the 
pitching  mound  was  elevated  more  than  at 
the  other  parks,  and  to  this  visiting  pitchers 
laid  the  blame  for  the  inability  to  get  the 
ball  over  the  plate.  Wild  pitches  at  most 
opportune  times  for  the  home  team  were 
made  in  almost  every  game.  Poor  throwing 
by  the  visiting  catcher  also  enabled  the 
home  team  to  run  wild  on  the  bases,  as 
catchers  resort  to  using  dirt  almost  as  often 
as  the  pitcher,  and  consequently  the  back- 
stops were  also  severely  handicapped  in 
their  work. 

The  scheme  worked  for  several  months 
in  fine  style,  and  might  have  been  of  even 
more  advantage  to  the  home  club  had  not 
the  fact  that  the  dirt  had  been  tampered 
with  leaked  out  in  some  way.  It  was  not 
long  before  every  club  in  the  league  was 
wise,  and  of  course  when  the  trick  became 
generally  known,  there  was  no  further  ben- 
efit to  the  home  club,  and  the  unfair  prac- 
tice was  immediately  stopped. 

Only  a  year  or  so  ago  a  manager  caused 
considerable  soap-stone  to  be  mixed  with 
the  dirt  in  the  pitcher's  box  before  an 
important  game.  Players  are  cautious  and 
always  suspicious  in  these  modern  days, 
constantly  fearful  that  something  is  to  be 
slipped  over  on  them,  and  as  a  result  the 
scheme  was  discovered  by  a  visiting  pitcher 
during  batting  practice.  This  veteran 
pitcher  was  noted  for  his  control,  and  soon 
realized  that  it  was  the  slippery  soil  that 
was  affecting  his  grip  on  the  ball,  and  play- 


ing havoc  with  his  control.  Practically 
every  big  league  pitcher  has  a  pocketful  of 
resin  when  he  now  steps  on  the  rubber  to 
start  a  game,  and  it  serves  many  a  purpose 
for  him. 

A  great  many  games  are  won  or  lost  on 
the  bases.  Nothing  is  more  depressing  to  a 
club  than  to  have  a  rally  nipped  by  a  player 
being  caught  off  the  base.  Heine  Wagner, 
the  brilliant  shortstop  of  the  Boston  Club, 
has  saved  many  a  game  for  the  Red  Sox  by 
his  wonderful  ability  in  catching  men  off 
second  base.  Wagner  has  no  fear  of  the 
steel  spikes,  and  at  blocking  off  the  run- 
ner he  is  without  an  equal.  And  he  is  al- 
most as  clever  at  touching  the  player.  Once 
he  gets  the  edge  on  a  base  runner,  it  is  a 
good  bet  at  odds  that  Wagner  gets  the 
decision.  During  the  season  of  1912,  when 
Boston  won  the  pennant,  as  well  as  the 
World's  Series,  he  was  the  deciding  fac- 
tor in  numerous  games  that  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  deciding  both  issues.  During 
that  season  a  scheme  was  effected  at  the 
Boston  grounds  that  aided  the  Red  Sox 
in  many  a  tight  battle,  but  also  caused  Wag- 
ner to  pay  the  toll.  And  again  the  ground- 
keeper,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  played 
his  part  well. 

In  order  to  keep  down  the  dust  on  the 
infield  of  any  park  it  is  necessary  that  much 
water  be  sprinkled  on  the  diamond.  It  is 
surprising  the  amount  of  water  that  can 
be  swallowed  up  without  leaving  any  trace 
of  sprinkling.  Either  the  ground-keeper 
liked  the  scenery  around  second  base,  or 
he  was  working  under  orders,  for  every  day 
the  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
bag  would  be  very  slow  from  an  overdose 
of  water,  while  the  rest  of  the  infield  was 
fast.  And  it  may  have  seemed  strange 
to  some  that  the  part  of  the  skinned  ter- 
ritory made  slow  was  that  part  of  it  used 
by  the  base  runner. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  to  what  extent  this 
aided  the  Bostonians  until  the  visitors  got 
wise.  Not  realizing  how  hard  it  was  to 
get  a  footing,  visiting  players  would  take 
their  usual  lead  off  second  base,  and  be 
tagged  out  by  Wagner  on  a  throw  from  the 
pitcher  or  catcher.  Wagner  would  play 
deep,  in  fast  territory,  and  get  away  to  a 
flying  start,  while  the  base  runner  on  the 
heavy  .strip  of  ground  was  just  slow  enough 
in  getting  back  to  be  retired  on  a  close  de- 
cision. Boston  players  were  wise,  and  did 
not  take  as  long  a  lead  as  they  were  ac- 
customed to  take.  In  a  few  weeks  visiting 
players  realized  the  folly,  and  played  safe. 
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In  the  meantime  Wagner  suffered  an  injury 
that  rendered  him  unfit  for  play,  so  that  it 
is  very  questionable  if  the  work  of  the  in- 
nocent ground-keeper  proved  of  much  ad- 
vantage. 

You  would  scarcely  believe  it  possible 
that  a  manager  would  go  to  the  expense  of 
moving  a  score-board  from  left  field  to  cen- 
ter field  in  an  effort  to  make  the  pitching 
of  a  certain  twirler  more  effective.  I 
worked  in  a  league  in  which  that  very  thing 
was  done,  and  strangely  enough  it  had  the 
very  effect  the  manager  desired. 

A  southpaw  pitcher  on  this  team  depend- 
ed mostly  for  his  success  on  a  peculiar 
cross-fire.  At  one  of  the  parks  in  the  cir- 
cuit he  was  always  unusually  effective. 
The  manager  always  used  him  twice  in  a 
four-game  series  there,  and  he  seldom  failed 
to  come  through  with  a  couple  of  victories. 
On  these  grounds  the  catcher,  who  ordi- 
narily experienced  no  trouble  catching  the 
left-hander,  had  more  than  his  share  of  dif- 
ficulties. He  would  drop  a  great  many 
pitched  balls,  and  every  now  and  then 
would  have  a  passed  ball,  because  he  lost 
sight  of  the  ball  temporarily,  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  an  outfielder  loses  a  fly 
ball  because  of  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  catcher  always  complained  of  diffi- 
culty in  following  the  ball  when  playing  on 
these  grounds,  and  also  told  his  manager 
that  the  home  players  complained  of  their 
inability  to  see  the  ball  clearly.  It  seemed 
whenever  the  pitcher  resorted  to  his  cross- 
fire, which  was  his  main  stock  in  trade,  his 
arm  would  extend  out  on  a  line  with  the 
many  figures  and  letters  on  the  score  board. 
Naturally  this  maze  of  figures  and  letters 
formed  a  very  poor  background  for  the  bat- 
ter, and  seriously  affected  his  vision. 

The  statements  of  his  catcher  set  the 
manager  to  thinking.  If  the  batters  were 
really  so  troubled  by  the  arrangement,  why 
not  get  all  the  advantage  possible  by  plac- 
ing the  score  board  on  the  home  grounds 
in  a  similar  position.  Three  days  before 
the  close  of  the  road  trip  he  sent  the  south- 
paw home,  with  instructions  to  have  the 
score-board  on  the  home  grounds  changed 
from  left  to  center  field,  and  located  where 
it  would  bother  the  visiting  batters  most. 
That  the  opinions  of  the  players  were  cor- 
rect was  proved  by  the  remarkable  show- 
ing of  the  pitcher  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season.    He  was  well  nigh  invincible. 

There  is  no  foxier  baseball  manager  in 
the  business  than  Hughey  Jennings,  and 
there  is  no  better  loser  than  he  is.  He  takes 


the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  fights  every  inch 
of  the  way,  never  gives  up  until  the  final 
bell  rings,  and  does  not  blame  the  umpire 
for  every  defeat  handed  to  his  team.  And 
there  is  no  trick  of  the  game  that  he  does 
not  know.  I  guess  he  has  tried  all  of  them 
at  least  once,  and  some  of  them  oftener. 
I  shall  never  forget  how  he  took  advantage 
for  some  time  on  the  Detroit  grounds  when 
the  Tigers  were  winning  pennant  after  pen- 
nant. 

Unfortunately  for  Owner  Navin,  the 
Tigers  did  not  have  their  present  fine  quar- 
ters when  the  team  was  winning  champion- 
ships. If  they  had,  Mr.  Navin's  revenue 
would  have  been  much  greater,  because 
time  after  time  the  old  park,  which  was  a 
small  affair,  was  packed  to  capacity.  The 
number  of  high  priced  seats  was  particu- 
larly small,  and  many  people  stayed  away 
because  they  knew  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  the  kind  of  seat  they  desired.  On 
these  occasions  many  fans  were  forced  to 
view  the  game  from  the  playing  field,  mak- 
ing ground  rules  necessary. 

On  the  old  grounds  there  was  consider- 
able more  territory  in  right  field  than  in 
left,  and  on  the  Detroit  team  at  the  time 
were  such  mighty  sluggers  as  Claude  Ross- 
man,  Sam  Crawford  and  Cobb,  all  left- 
handed  batters,  and  more  liable  to  hit  the 
ball  to  right  field  than  to  left.  Charley 
Schmidt,  one  of  the  catchers,  was  also  a 
left-handed  batter,  as  were  Matty  Mcln- 
tyre  and  Davy  Jones,  while  Charley 
O'Leary  always  seemed  to  have  a  prefer- 
ence for  hitting  the  ball  into  right  field 
territory.  Thus  it  would  seem  correct  to 
class  the  team  as  a  whole  as  right  field 
hitters.  Of  this  feature  Jennings  took  ad- 
vantage. 

Whenever  there  was  an  overflow  crowd 
the  ropes  were  stretched  in  right  field. 
Usually  they  were  placed  much  closer  to 
the  infield  than  was  necessary,  leaving  con- 
siderable vacant  ground  back  of  the  spec- 
tators. Also  now  and  then  the  ropes  would 
be  stretched  when  it  seemed  there  was 
enough  room  in  the  bleachers  to  care  for 
the  crowd.  There  was  a  method  of  course 
in  this  apparent  madness.  All  balls  hit  into 
the  overflow  crowd  in  right  field  were  good 
for  two  bases.  Time  and  again  long  flies 
which  would  have  been  easy  outs  had  the 
field  been  clear  would  drop  into  this  terri- 
tory. Other  teams  with  not  anywhere  near 
as  many  right  field  hitters  did  not  profit  to 
the  extent  the  Tigers  did. 

One  afternoon  in  a  very  important  game, 
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the  overflow  was  so  great  that  it  necessi- 
tated stretching  ropes  around  the  entire 
outfield.  The  umpires  had  noted  the  ad- 
vantage gained  by  the  Tigers  from  placing 
ropes  in  right  field,  but  did  not  figure  they 
had  any  right  to  interfere,  since  visiting 
managers  made  no  kick  about  the  arrange- 
ment. On  this  particular  day  the  ground- 
keeper,  once  more  an  accomplice  in  the 
crime,  used  such  bad  judgment  in  stretch- 
ing his  ropes,  that  Hughey's  pet  scheme  was 
put  out  of  commission. 

In  stretching  the  ropes  in  left  field  the 
ground-keeper  had  allowed  only  about  ten 
feet  of  space  for  the  spectators,  while  in 
right  field  he  had  roped  off  about  forty 
feet  of  playing  territory.  This,  of  course, 
made  it  much  easier  to  drop  a  ball  into 
the  crowd  in  right  field  than  to  perform  a 
similar  feat  on  the  left  field  side.  The 
opposing  team  was  an  aggregation  that  hit 
to  left  field,  a  fact  that  caused  their  man- 
ager to  see  the  injustice  that  was  being 
done  his  club. 

When  the  umpires  took  up  the  matter  of 
settling  on  ground  rules  quite  a  dispute 
arose.  The  manager  of  the  opposing  team 
commented  on  the  difference  in  the  depths 
of  the  fields,  and  insisted  that  drives  only 
into  the  left  field  crowd  be  good  for  two 
bases.  To  this  Jennings  refused  to  agree, 
saying  it  had  always  been  customary  to 
make  good  for  two-base  hits  to  any  part 
of  the  field  occupied  by  spectators. 

When  the  managers  failed  to  agree  on 
the  ground  rules,  the  umpires  in  charge  of 
the  game  took  the  situation  in  hand  by  re- 
sorting to  power  given  them  by  a  rule  sel- 
dom referred  to,  but  which  gives  the  um- 
pire the  right  to  make  any  special  ground 
rules,  when  those  suggested  by  the  home 
manager  are  not  acceptable  to  the  visiting 
team.  The  umpires  had  the  ground-keeper 
move  the  ropes  in  left  field  toward  the  dia- 
mond, and  those  in  right  field  toward  the 
fence,  until  the  distance  from  the  plate 
was  the  same,  and  then  ruled  that  hits  into 
either  of  the  roped-off  territories  should 
be  good  for  two  bases.  After  that,  man- 
agers always  scanned  the  Detroit  grounds 
carefully,  when  an  overflow  crowd  was  in 
attendance. 

Several  years  ago  Jimmy  McAleer  re- 
sorted to  a  plan  that  a  number  of  managers 
have  often  used — the  elevating  of  the  pitch- 
er's box.  Jimmy  went  all  other  managers 
one  better  by  raising  the  box  so  high  that 
an  opposition  manager  sarcastically  stated 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  his  short- 


stop from  the  bench.  On  the  Washington 
pitching  staff  at  that  time  McAleer  had  a 
half  dozen  hurlers  who  measured  six  feet 
or  more.  He  believed  that  such  a  staff 
working  from  a  pitcher's  box  that  was  ele- 
vated to  the  limit  would  prove  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  opposition. 

It  worked  out  as  McAleer  figured,  but  it 
incidentally  severely  handicapped  the  Wash- 
ingtonians,  especially  in  the  fielding  end  of 
the  game.  Balls  shot  off  the  elevated  part 
of  the  diamond  with  peculiar  twists  and 
hops,  so  that  the  infield  had  more  than  its 
share  of  trouble.  It  was  difficult  for  Mc- 
Aleer to  decide  whether  the  change  had 
benefited  the  pitchers  to  any  material  ex- 
tent, while  it  was  very  evident  to  him  that 
it  had  handicapped  his  infielders.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  team  took  to  the  road  the  pitch- 
ing mound  was  cut  down  to  the  original  ele- 
vation. 

Now  that  the  day  of  the  spitball  pitcher 
is  rapidly  passing,  managers  give  very  lit- 
tle consideration  to  doctoring  the  balls. 
When  the  use  of  the  spitball  was  at  its 
height  much  attention  was  paid  to  render- 
ing the  ball  unfit  for  use  by  a  pitcher  de- 
pending entirely  on  that  kind  of  a  delivery 
for  success.  Various  concoctions  were 
placed  on  the  ball  in  an  effort  to  make  it 
difficult  for  the  pitchers  to  hurl  the  delivery 
which  was  causing  such  a  shrinkage  in  the 
batting  averages  of  many  of  the  star  play- 
ers. I  once  found  it  necessary  to  put  out 
of  play  ten  balls,  all  practically  new,  sim- 
ply because  the  spot  on  which  the  pitcher 
would  place  the  moisture  from  his  mouth 
had  been  sand-papered.  This  rough  spot 
made  the  throwing  of  the  spitball  very  un- 
certain; in  fact,  well  nigh  impossible. 

There  are  tricks  in  all  trades,  and  base- 
ball is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  For  the 
past  three  years  American  League  umpires 
have  kept  the  balls  for  use  in  the  game  in 
a  box  concealed  in  the  ground  near  the 
home  plate.  Fans  laugh  as  the  umpires 
raise  a  rubber  cover  and  take  a  supply  of 
balls  from  the  invisible  box.  No  doubt 
many  wonder  why  such  a  method  is  used. 
It  is  because  it  was  impossible  to  get  boys 
who  would  be  fair  to  the  visiting  team  in 
throwing  out  balls  from  the  bag.  When  the 
home  team  was  at  bat,  they  would  put  good 
balls  in  play,  and  when  the  visitors  were 
at  bat,  they  would  throw  out  the  poorest 
balls  in  the  lot. 

With  many  baseball  managers  the  one 
thing  most  desired  is  victory. 


By  Herbert 
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TWO  or  three  lines  in  your  daily  paper 
of  June  29  or  30  told  the  story  of 
one  of  the  most  important  and  sig- 
nificant political  events  of  a  decade.  These 
lines  read  something  like  this : 

Fargo,  N.  D.,  June  29. — Lynn  J.  Frazier, 
the  candidate  indorsed  by  the  Farmers'  Non- 
partisan Political  League,  has  been  nominated 
on  the  Republican  ticket  for  Governor  by  a 
majority  over  the  combined  votes  of  his  three 
opponents,  U.  L.  Burdick,  John  K.  Fraine  and 
George  J.  Smith.  The  entire  ticket  of  state 
officers  indorsed  by  the  League  was  successful 
at  the  polls. 

Few  outside  of  North  Dakota  who  read 
this  had  ever  heard  of  Lynn  J.  Frazier  and 
few  knew  anything  about  the  Farmers' 
Nonpartisan  Political  League. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  learn  something 
more  about  them,  for  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  is  in  process  of  accomplishing  that 
wonderful  and  revolutionary  step,  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  State  government  by  the  people 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

*    *  * 

Lynn  J.  Frazier  is  a  farmer  and  the  son 
of  a  farmer.    He  is  41  years  old. 

The  breed  of  "gentlemen  farmers"  is 
growing  in  the  United  States.  There  are  a 
lot  of  them  in  North  Dakota.  They  are 
lawyers,  bankers  and  politicians  and  farm- 
ers only  "on  the  side,"  by  virtue  of  owning 
a  few  thousand  acres  which  some  hard- 
handed  alien  works  for  them  to  get  a  share 
of  the  proceeds. 

Lynn  Frazier  is  not  one  of  these.  He's 
a  simon  pure  farmer,  who  feels  far  more  at 
home  in  overalls  striding  behind  a  drag  or 
mounted  on  a  binder  than  he  does  with  a 
boiled  shirt  on  speaking  from  a  platform. 

Three  months  before  the  date  of  the  pri- 
maries, June  28,  Lynn  Frazier  had  no  more 
idea  that  he  was  going  to  be  governor  of 
North  Dakota  within  a  year  than  you  have 
or  I  have.  He  had  no  intention  of  running 
for  governor.    About  that  time  he  was 
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slopping  around  in  the  sticky  "gumbo"  soil, 
taking  care  of  his  stock  and  getting  his 
machinery  into  shape  for  seeding — it  was  a 
late  season  in  North  Dakota  this  year. 

Then  something  happened — and  now  he 
is  out  speaking  to  mass  meetings  and  pic- 
nics and  getting  ready  to  harvest  votes, 
while  a  hired  man  is  taking  his  place  on 
the  farm  up  in  Pembina  county  and  pre- 
paring to  harvest  the  grain,  though  perhaps 
Frazier  himself  will  get  back  in  time  to 
drive  a  binder — he  hasn't  missed  doing 
that  in  the  twenty-nine  seasons  since  he 
was  twelve  years  old. 

How  did  it  all  happen?  The  story  of 
what  happened  to  Frazier  is  the  wonderful 
epic  story  of  the  Nonpartisan  League — the 
story  of  the  revolt  of  the  farmers  of  the 
great  grain  state  of  North  Dakota. 
*    *  * 

For  many  years  Privilege  has  counted 
North  Dakota  as  its  own.  The  railroads, 
the  great  agricultural  implement  concerns, 
the  wheat  and  milling  trust  and  a  banking 
combine  have  worked  together  in  a  well- 
oiled  and  smoothly  running  machine  to 
strip  the  farmer  of  his  surplus,  to  cause  the 
broad  and  fertile  fields  of  North  Dakota  to 
pour  their  golden  harvest  into  the  laps  of 
Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber  of  Commerce 
members  and  financiers  in  Eastern  cities. 

Along  with  this  and  as  a  part  of  this  has 
gone  an  alliance  with  politicians  which  has 
kept  a  strangle  hold  on  the  government  of 
the  State.  North  Dakota  was  "Alex 
McKenzie's  State,"  the  home  of  that  most 
notorious  of  politicians,  famous  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Nome,  Alaska,  looting  ex- 
posure. McKenzie  for  several  years  has 
lived  in  Minneapolis,  but  has  never  willing- 
ly relaxed  any  part  of  his  hold  on  North 
Dakota.  Indeed,  North  Dakota,  politically, 
financially  and  commercially,  has  been  ruled 
from  Minneapolis.  Its  own  citizens  con- 
fess it.    It  is  the  shame  of  North  Dakota. 
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Everything  comes  to  a  climax  some  day 
— even  political  and  commercial  oppression 
and  abuse  of  the  people.  Some  day  the 
bosses  grow  too  bold;  some  day  they  laugh 
at  the  people  once  too  often. 

It  has  happened  before.  It  happened  in 
North  Dakota. 

One  of  the  instruments  by  which  North 
Dakota  is  robbed  is  the  grain  market — it 
is  the  chief  item  of  the  looting  of  this  State, 
North  Dakota  has  no  grain  grading  system. 
Why?  Because  all  the  State's  grain  pours 
through  the  great  hopper  of  the  Twin  Cit- 
ies. All  of  it  is  bought  on  grades  fixed 
by  the  Minnesota  inspectors. 

The  milling  industry  in  this  great  grain- 
producing  State  of  North  Dakota  is  very 
small.  The  railroads  have  seen  to  that. 
It  is  profitable  to  haul  the  grain  to  Minne- 
apolis and  to  haul  the  flour  and  other  prod- 
ucts back  again — profitable,  that  is,  for  all 
but  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and 
who  cares- about  them? 

Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd,  president  of  North  Da- 
kota's State  Agricultural  College,  and  one 
of  the  world's  best  authorities  on  wheat 
and  milling,  has  figured  that  on  the  by- 
products of  wheat  alone  the  loss  to  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  through  this  system 
of  shipping  out  and  shipping  back,  includ- 
ing the  loss  in  soil  fertility — the  elements 
that  eventually  will  have  to  be  bought  and 
replaced — is  fifty-five  million  dollars  an- 
nually. 

Big  Business  wants  Ladd's  scalp,  but  the 
farmers  are  going  to  have  something  to 
say  about  that. 

But  this  loss  on  by-products  has  nothing 
to  do  with  count  No.  I  against  the  grain 
combine,  which  is  the  steal  in  wheat  grad- 
ing and  mixing. 

*    *  * 

North  Dakota  and  many  other  states 
work  on  a  system  of  grain  grading  and 
value  fixing  which  was  arrived  at  many 
years  ago.  It  is  obsolete  and  unfair.  Why 
isn't  it  changed?  Because  it  suits  the  big 
grain  buyers.  Because  it  enables  them  to 
buy  and  to  sell  at  an  enormous  profit, 
through  an  artful  system  of  weighing  and 
mixing. 

Members  of  the  Minneapolis  Chamber 
of  Commerce  have  been  found  guilty  of 
cheating  and  sharp  practices  by  which  the 
farmers  of  North  Dakota  have  been  mulct- 
ed of  millions,  but  these,  too,  are  side  is- 
sues. They  can  steal  enough,  Heaven 
knows,  within  the  law. 
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The  secret  of  the  grain  grades  is  in  the 
ratio  between  the  values  of  No.  1  and  the 
poorer  grades  down  to  the  "no-grade"  or 
"rejected"  wheat.  These  lower  grades, 
constituting  the  bulk  of  the  crop  in  any 
region,  are  the  rich  field  of  profit  for  the 
elevator  men  and  millers. 

The  value  of  wheat  depends  obviously 
upon  the  value  of  the  products  that  can  be 
made  out  of  it.  These  products  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  milling  are  flour,  bran, 
shorts  and  "middlings" — flour  and  "mill 
feed,"  in  other  words.  Low  grade  wheat 
produces  a  less  proportion  of  white  flour 
and  a  higher  proportion  of  "mill  feed"  than 
the  best  grade.  It  is  pretty  plain,  then, 
that  if  the  value  of  mill  feed  increases,  the 
difference  in  value  between  No.  I  wheat 
and  the  lower  grades  will  be  less. 

That  is  just  exactly  what  has  happened. 
Milling  science  has  discovered  how  to  get 
the  last  atom  of  flour  out  of  the  grain;  it 
has  left  the  mill  feed  very  much  poorer 
stuff ;  but  the  prices  of  mill  feed  have  kept 
shooting  upward,  until  now  they  are  more 
than  twice  what  they  were  when  the  sys- 
tem of  grades  now  in  force  was  established. 

The  system  of  grading  and  the  relative 
values  between  grades  have  remained  the 
same  all  this  time. 

That  is  item  No.  1  in  the  grain  market 
robbery. 

Item  No.  2  is  in  the  mixture  of  grades. 
This  steal  is  a  dandy,  the  real  prize  of  the 
lot. 

When  an  elevator  company  gets  a  car 
of  good  No.  1  Northern  from  North  Da- 
kota, top-notch  hard  wheat,  and  it  has  an 
order,  say,  from  the  British  government, 
for  best  No.  1  Northern  wheat,  does  it  just 
take  this  car  from  North  Dakota,  clean  it 
and  ship  it  to  seaboard  for  reshipment  to 
England?  Not  so  you  could  notice  it. 
What  this  elevator  does  is  to  take  this  car- 
load of  best  No.  1  Northern,  clean  it  and 
mix  it  with  other  and  lower  grades  of 
wheat,  doctor  it  up  until  it  will  pass  out- 
going inspection  as  No.  1  and  sell  that 
wheat  to  the  British  government. 

What  is  the  result?  The  farmer  gets 
less  than  his  wheat  is  worth  and  No.  I 
Northern  gets  a  black  eye  from  the  British 
government  from  which  it  will  be  long  in 
recovering.  Then  if,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens, the  wheat  is  again  doctored  before  it 
gets  into  the  ship's  hold,  you  will  under- 
stand the  secret  of  those  scandals  about 
rotten  wheat  shipped  abroad  from  Amer- 
ica during  the  present  world  war. 
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Who  suffers?  The  buyers,  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  mostly  the  farmers,  the  producers 
of  the  wheat,  who  thus  see  the  value  of 
their  product  and  its  reputation  in  the 
world  market  hammered  down  by  fraud 
and  trickery.  This  is  part  of  that  beauti- 
ful principle  which  the  glib-tongued  grain 
brokers  speak  of  as  "the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,"  which  always  regulates  the 
prices  of  all  commodities,  as  everybody 
knows. 

*  *  * 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  farmers  of 
North  Dakota  want  to  have  something  to 
say  about  the  grading  of  their  grain? 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  they  don't  have 

it. 

They  have  been  trying.  Step  by  step, 
from  a  reluctant  legislature  they  got  some 
half  loaves.  They  got  a  direct  primary  law 
of  the  typical  sort  and  they  got  a  weird 
sort  of  initiative  law,  one  that  provides  that 
a  measure  may  be  initiated  by  the  people, 
then  must  go  to  the  legislature  and  if  re- 
fused passage  by  the  legislature,  must  go  to 
the  people  again.  By  this  system  a  major- 
ity of  the  people,  if  they  don't  lose  heart, 
can  get  an  initiative  measure  through  in 
about  three  years. 

A  constitutional  amendment  must  be 
passed  by  two  successive  legislatures  and 
then  referred  to  the  people  before  it  be- 
comes law. 

*  *  * 

The  people  of  North  Dakota  wanted  a 
terminal  grain  elevator,  to  be  owned  or  su- 
pervised by  the  State,  through  which  the 
farmers  might  ship  their  wheat  and  at 
which  the  State  of  North  Dakota  could  es- 
tablish its  own  grades,  which  would  be  a 
protection  sadly  needed  both  by  producer 
and  buyer. 

Twice  the  proposition  was  submitted  to 
the  people  of  the  State  for  a  vote.  Twice 
it  passed  by  overwhelming  majorities.  The 
first  proposition  was  an  amendment  per- 
mitting the  State  to  own  and  operate  its 
own  terminal  elevator  at  one  or  all  of  the 
big  grain  markets  at  the  head  of  the  lakes 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Some  thought  it  more  feasible  to 
build  this  elevator  in  North  Dakota  and 
the  second  proposition  was  a  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  that  to  be  done. 

With  this  power  given  them  by  the  peo- 
ple in  their  hands,  with  an  overwhelming 
expression  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  State- 
owned  terminal  elevator,  the  legislature 
dilly-dallied  and  finally  ended  with  flat  defi- 
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ance  of  the  people  of  the  State.  A  board 
of  control  instructed  to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  the  details  of  how  and  where  to 
build  a  terminal  elevator,  composed  instead 
an  argument  against  building  it  at  all. 

The  climax  came  when  a  legislative  lead- 
er faced  an  outraged  delegation  of  farm- 
ers and  told  them  to  "Go  home  and  slop 
the  pigs." 

This  phrase  became  historic.  It  was  the 
origin  of  the  Farmer's  Nonpartisan  Polit- 
ical League. 

*  *  * 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  spontane- 
ous than  the  formation  of  this  great  organ- 
ization. It  was  an  uprising — a  revolt  of 
the  common  people  of  the  State. 

Led  by  a  few  men  of  power  and  char- 
acter who  left  the  handles  of  their  plows 
to  engineer  a  death  grapple  with  big  busi- 
ness, it  swept  like  wildfire  all  over  the  State. 
First  a  few  men  in  McHenry  county  band- 
ed together  and  pledged  their  money  and 
their  time  to  redeem  North  Dakota,  then 
the  movement  spread  to  adjacent  counties. 

It  gained  huge  headway  in  the  spring  of 
I9I5-  It  gained  more  in  the  fall.  When  win- 
ter set  in — last  winter — nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand members  were  on  the  books  of  the  or- 
ganization. It  has  been  amply  financed  by 
contributions  from  the  members  and  a 
weekly  paper  devoted  to  spreading  the  news 
of  the  movement  is  now  published  at  the 

headquarters  of  the  organization  in  Fargo. 

*  *  * 

The  people  of  North  Dakota  had  been 
tricked  and  fooled  by  parties  too  long. 
They  were  tired  of  partisanship.  They 
wanted  the  control  of  the  State  government 
by  the  people  of  the  State.  They  wanted  to 
see  the  grip  of  the  Big  Business  combines 
on  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  State 
broken.  They  wanted  a  chance  for  greater 
industries  to  develop  within  the  State.  They 
were  tired  of  pouring  all  their  wealth  into 
the  lap  of  Minneapolis.  They  demanded 
fair  grades  for  their  grain.  They  de- 
manded great  elevators  within  the  State. 
They  wanted  also  flouring  mills  and  pack- 
ing plants,  so  that  they  could  market  their 
products  within  the  State  and  buy  their 
chief  necessities  within  the  State  without 
contributing  at  every  turn  to  the  railroad 
combine. 

To  attain  these  ends  they  were  willing  to 
use  the  power  of  the  State  government,  and 
they  were  not  to  be  scared  out  of  it  by  the 
bugaboo  of  "socialism." 

"If  this  kind  of  'socialism'  means  free- 
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dom  from  robbery,  if  it  means  a  chance  for 
the  State  to  prosper,  let  us  have  it,"  the 
farmers  said. 

The  program  of  the  Nonpartisan  League, 
formed  after  several  thousand  farmers  had 
become  members  of  it,  declared  for  all 
these  things.  But  the  main  aim  of  the 
Nonpartisan  League  was  outside  its  written 
program.  This  main  aim  was  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  government  by  the  people 
of  the  State. 

The  direct  primary  law  in  North  Da- 
kota, like  similar  laws  in  many  other  States, 
adapts  itself  beautifully  to  the  needs  of  the 
political  manipulators  and  the  rich  men. 
The  people  can  do  little  with  it  unless  they 
supplement  it  by  some  form  of  organiza- 
tion. 

A  man  must  be  a  rich  man  or  he  must 
have  money  back  of  him  before  he  can 
make  a  State-wide  campaign  for  votes  in 
the  primary  election.  A  poor  man  can 
scarcely  do  it.  What  chance  has  he  when 
the  avenues  of  publicity  are  open  to  his 
rich  opponent  but  not  to  him?  How  can 
he  give  up  months  of  his  time  to  travel  the 
State  from  one  end  to  another  to  reach  the 
voters  ? 

The  man  backed  by  the  special  interests 
can  do  all  these  things.  He  can  emphasize 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  "good  Republican" 
or  a  "good  Democrat"  and  he  can  talk  in 
glittering  generalities  of  what  he  can  do 
for  the  people.  His  specific  talk  of  what 
he  is  going  to  do  for  the  men  who  have  put 
up  the  money  for  his  election  is  made  in 
private.  It  doesn't  take  long  to  make  that 
talk. 

*    *  * 

The  Farmers*  League  knew  it  must  find 
a  way  to  remedy  this,  and  it  did. 

Its  remedy  was  a  series  of  precinct  cau- 
cuses of  the  members  of  the  League,  at 
which  delegates  were  sent  to  legislative  dis- 
trict conventions,  where  candidates  who 
should  run  in  the  primaries  for  legislative 
nominations  were  "indorsed."  These  same 
district  conventions  named  a  delegate  each 
to  a  State  convention,  where  a  full  ticket 
of  candidates  to  run  in  the  State  primaries 
was  "indorsed." 

It  was  the  convention  system  superim- 
posed upon  the  direct  primary  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  both,  but  with  these 
great  differences:  Politicians  of  the  old 
parties  were  rigidly  excluded  from  the  cau- 
cuses and  conventions,  which  merely  made 
unofficial  indorsements  for  the  benefit  of 
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members;  the  caucuses  and  conventions 
were  genuinely  representative — practically 
to  a  man  every  member  of  the  League  was 
present  at  his  precinct  meeting,  aroused  and 
determined  to  take  action  for  the  welfare 
of  the  State — and  the  men  who  were  in- 
dorsed were  not  office  seekers,  but  farmers 
in  most  cases — men  who  had  not  mixed  in 
politics  but  who  now  felt  duty  and  the 
needs  of  the  State  calling  upon  them. 

The  indorsement  of  these  conventions 
was  nonpartisan.  Men  were  chosen  for 
their  fitness  and  not  for  their  party  affilia- 
tion. Some  were  of  one  party  and  some, 
of  another.  There  are  Republicans,  Demo- 
crats and  Socialists  on  the  League  legisla- 
tive ticket.  It  happened  that  on  the  State 
ticket  all  were  Republicans  but  one,  the 
candidate  for  State  treasurer,  whose  name 
is  Casey. 

In  many  cases  after  the  indorsement  was 
made  it  was  necessary  to  send  two  or  three 
delegations  to  the  man  indorsed  to  con- 
vince him  that  it  was  his  patriotic  duty  to 
accept  nomination.  They  were  not  office 
seekers,  it  can  be  plainly  seen. 

Thus  it  was  that  Lynn  Frazier,  the 
farmer  of  Pembina  county,  son  of  pioneers 
of  North  Dakota,  was  chosen  for  governor. 
He  had  come  to  town  in  overalls  and  "gum" 
boots,  his  two  girls  in  the  Ford  with  him, 
to  get  some  supplies.  The  telephone  agent 
told  him  that  Fargo  was  calling  him.  He 
called  up  League  headquarters  and  to  his 
astonished  ear  there  came  the  message  that 
he  had  been  indorsed  for  governor  of 
North  Dakota  by  the  Farmers'  Nonpartisan 
Political  League.  To  a  man  who  had  never 
held  any  office  higher  than  that  of  presi- 
dent of  the  township  board,  an  unsought 
honor,  too,  this  was  something  of  a  shock. 

But  Frazier,  though  a  modest  man,  is 
not  one  easily  daunted.  He  could  run  for 
governor  with  the  same  modest  efficiency 
with  which  he  runs  his  farm. 

And  he  is  more  than  an  unlettered  tiller 
of  the  soil.  He  is  a  college  graduate,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Da- 
kota, trained  for  a  profession  which  the 
death  of  his  father  and  elder  brother  forced 
him  to  give  up.  At  college  he  was  highly 
popular  in  his  junior  and  senior  years,  after 
his  fellow  students  had  discovered  in  the 
stocky,  taciturn  young  man  who  was 
"batching"  with  another  student  and  work- 
ing his  way  through  school,  the  qualities 
of  leadership  and  industry  which  have  made 
him  succeed  in  everything  he  has  attempted. 

As  a  football  player  they  say  he  has 
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never  been  excelled  in  the  college.  He  was 
captain  of  the  university  eleven  two  years 
in  succession,  an  unusual  honor. 

*    *  * 

The  farmers'  campaign  began  in  a  series 
of  mass  meetings  throughout  the  State,  in 
which  Frazier,  fresh  "from  the  plow,  was 
called  upon  to  meet  the  people  of  the  State 
who  had  asked  him  to  be  their  candidate. 
After  this  he  was  given  a  short  rest  during 
the  spring  planting.  Late  in  May  there  be- 
gan a  series  of  League  picnics  and  meet- 
ings in  open  parks  and  halls  throughout  the 
State  which  have  caused  this  campaign  of 
the  farmers'  revolt  to  be  known  as  a  "pic- 
nic campaign." 

The  farmers  have  gone  at  this  business 
of  downing  the  political  bosses  and  the 
agents  of  Special  Privilege  with  the  great- 
est of  joy.  It  is  a  joy  mingled  with  grim 
determination  which  has  increased  daily 
with  the  increasing  prospect  that  success 
lay  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

From  one  end  to  the  other  the  State  was 
stirred  as  it  never  has  been  stirred  before. 
The  movement  at  last  became  almost  unani- 
mous among  the  farmers,  and  far-seeing 
townspeople  began  to  realize  what  the 
farmers  were  working  for.  They  began  to 
see  that  it  was  not  true  that  there  was 
a  menace  to  the  State  in  a  movement  of 
the  farmers  to  retain  within  the  State  a 
larger  share  of  the  product  of  their  toil. 
They  began  to  see  that  prosperity  for  the 
farmer  meant  prosperity  for  the  merchant, 
for  the  honest  banker  and  for  every  legiti- 
mate business  interest  within  the  State. 

Many  merchants  and  professional  men 
sought  the  opportunity  to  join  the  League 
as  contributing  members  to  help  along  a 
cause  which  they  felt  sure  meant  a  new  era 
of  prosperity  for  good  citizens.  Labor 
unions  gave  their  hearty  indorsement  to  the 
farmers'  plans.  It  became  a  real  movement 
of  all  the  people  instead  of  merely  a  move- 
ment of  the  farmers,  who  comprise  some- 
thing like  sixty  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, pay  eighty  per  cent  of  its  taxes  and 
support  every  other  industry  within  the 
State. 

A  special  train  carried  Frazier  and  other 
League  candidates  on  a  tour  of  the  State 
just  before  the  primaries.  This  had  been 
a  phenomenally  wet  season  in  North  Da- 
kota, especially  in  the  Red  River  valley, 
where  torrential  rains  had  poured  down 
every  few  days.  In  such  downpours  the 
special  train  made  its  circuit,  but  farmers 
braved  the  weather  to  meet  it.   They  drove 
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many  miles  with  horses  when  it  was  unsafe 
for  an  automobile  to  take  the  road.  Every- 
where Frazier  was  met  by  enthusiastic 
crowds  who  assured  him  of  his  nomination. 

They  told  the  truth.  North  Dakota  has 
never  seen  anything  like  this  revolution.  A 
candidate  known  heretofore  as  a  "progres- 
sive," a  highly  popular  man,  backed,  for  the 
sake  of  beating  the  farmers'  candidate,  by 
politicians  who  have  always  fought  him, 
got  23,000  votes  against  40,000  for  Frazier, 
the  farmers'  candidate.  Frazier  had  a 
clean  majority  of  nearly  5,000  over  all  his 
opposition,  consisting  of  three  men. 

Of  his  election  the  coming  fall  there  can 
be  scarcely  a  doubt.  Politicians  already 
are  reconciled  to  it.  The  motto  of  the 
farmer  is:  "We'll  stick."  This  is  a  de- 
fiance to  the  old  saying  in  North  Dakota: 
"You  never  can  get  a  bunch  of  farmers  to 
Stick  together." 

The  farmers  proved  in  the  primaries 
that  they  would  live  up  to  their  motto. 
Thev  intend  to  live  up  to  it  again  in  the 
fall. 

The  farmers  have  nominated  their  en- 
tire State  ticket,  including  three  candidates 
for  the  State  supreme  court,  who  will  con- 
stitute a  majority  in  a  body  which  always 
has  been  strongly  reactionary. 

Their  success  was  won  on  a  day  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  a  hurricane  which 
upset  automobiles  on  the  road  and  a  down- 
pour which  washed  out  culverts  and  even 
carried  away  bridges.  The  farmers  fought 
their  way  through  it  to  the  polls,  they  voted 
and  then  sat  down  to  laugh  when  the  re- 
sults came  in. 

*    *  * 

"We'll  stick;  we'll  win,"  was  the  legend 
on  the  red,  white  and  blue  buttons  the 
farmers  wore  during  the  primary  cam- 
paign. 

They  stuck  and  they  won,  and  not  only 
they,  but  the  people  of  North  Dakota.  The 
whole  State  won.  If  it  is  repeated  in  the 
fall  a  State  which  has  been  looted  as  few 
States  have  ever  been  looted,  in  which  jus- 
tice and  right  have  been  throttled  for  years 
and  corruption  and  misgovernment  have 
been  triumphantly,  brazenly  defiant,  will 
have  been  restored  to  the  control  of  the 
people  who  live  in  it  and  who  work  in  it. 

It  is  a  struggle  for  good  government  in 
which  all  the  nation  has  a  legitimate  inter- 
est. When  the  victory  is  won,  as  it  surely 
will  be,  it  will  be  a  victory  for  the  cause 
of  the  people  against  entrenched  Privilege 
everywhere  in  this  broad  land. 


MRS.  FULLER'S  MOMENT 

By  H.  O'Hara 


THE  modern  husband,"  Mrs.  Fuller 
spoke  fretfully,  "seems  to  consist  of 
something  between  a  golf  ball  and  a 
motor  car." 

"Would  you  sooner  have  him  a  mixture 
of  Rector's  and  rouge?"  the  elder  Mrs. 
Fuller  asked  briskly. 

"Some  modern  husbands  are  like  that; 
manufactured  for  foreign  consumption 
only,  as  it  were.  Speaking  for  myself," 
she  buttoned  a  long  glove  thoughtfully, 
"I  have  always  patronized  home  indus- 
tries." 

"Your  son  doesn't  follow  your  example," 
retorted  Mrs.  Fuller.  "Dick's  foot  is  very 
rarely  on  his  native  hearth." 

"You  know  where  he  is,  at  any  rate," 
retorted  the  elder  Mrs.  Fuller.  "And  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world  you  cannot  make 
a  co-respondent  out  of  the  Westchester 
golf  links." 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is,"  said  Mrs.  Fuller, 
with  the  defiant  air  of  one  who  could  say 
much  more — "that  I  am  sick  to  death  of 
the  whole  thing." 

"Seen  anything  of  Stephen  Lumden  late- 
ly?" her  mother-in-law  asked  carelessly. 

"He  was  here  yesterday."  Mrs.  Fuller's 
white  chin  was  held  very  high.  With  elab- 
orate carelessness  she  studied  the  effect 
of  a  rose  against  the  pale  pink  of  her  mus- 
lin gown. 

"I  thought  so."  The  elder  Mrs.  Fuller's 
voice  was  frankly  contemptuous.  "Stephen 
is  the  friend  of  all  young  married  women. 
His  supply  of  apples  seems  unlimited." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Mrs.  Fuller 
flamed  suddenly,  putting  the  rose  she  still 
held  to  shame. 

"Exactly  what  I  say,  my  dear."  Her 
mother-in-law  surveyed  her  amusedly 
through  her  tortoise-shell  lorgnette.  "Ste- 
phen's apples  are  his  free-love  theories 
gathered  from  the  orchard  of  a  well-known 
writer.  He  distributes  them  impartially 
among  his  feminine  friends." 

"Poor  Mr.  Lumden."  Mrs.  Fuller  was 
busy  patting  a  cushion  into  shape.  "What 


has  he  done" — a  little  malice  crept  into  the 
voice — "or  not  done,  to  offend  you  ?" 

"I  am  fully  aware,  my  dear" — the  elder 
Mrs.  Fuller,  after  a  glance  at  the  clock 
upon  the  mantelpiece,  rose  from  her  chair 
— "that  a  mother-in-law  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  'cat' — the  feminine  equivalent 
for  devil.  I  daresay  you  will  think  me  an 
interfering  old  woman,"  she  smiled  at  the 
charming  reflection  a  tall  mirror  against 
the  wall  threw  back  to  her,  "if  nothing 
wTorse,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  know  perfect- 
ly well  that  Stephen  Lumden  is  making  love 
to  you,  as  he  made  it  to  Elsie  Falkner  last 
year,  as  he  made  it  to  the  Smith  woman 
the  year  before  last,  as  he  has  made  it  to 
goodness  knows  how  many  other  women 
besides." 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,"  the  younger 
Mrs.  Fuller  spoke  icily,  though  her  eyes 
were  hot.  She,  too,  rose  from  her  chair 
with  a  little  whisper  of  skirt.  "Dick  would 
be  very  annoyed  if  he  heard  you  speak  to 
me  like  that,"  she  finished  haughtily. 

"Poor  old  Dick !"  Her  mother-in-law, 
on  her  way  to  the  door,  paused  to  laugh 
amusedly.  "Best  stick  to  him,  my  dear,  in 
spite  of  the  golf.  He  is  a  safety  match,  if 
you  like.  The  other" — she  shrugged  a 
silken  shoulder — "is  one  of  those  horrid 
risky  things,  all  splutter  and  flare,  and  then 
— nothing,  nothing !" 

Left  alone,  the  younger  Mrs.  Fuller 
tapped  a  polished  shoe  upon  the  polished 
floor.  Her  forehead  crinkled  with  thought 
as  she  stared  abstractedly  at  a  stray  sun- 
beam melting  like  liquid  gold  into  the  soft 
folds  of  her  gown.  Then  suddenly  her 
face  cleared.  She  clasped  her  two  hands 
tightly  across  her  breast.  Forget-me-not 
smiled  out  of  her  eyes.  "Ah !  Stephen, 
Stephen !  they  don't  know,"  she  whispered 
ecstatically.  She  hugged  her  secret  closer 
to  her.  "They  don't  know,"  she  said 
again.  .  .  . 

The  drawing-room  door  opened. 

"A  young  person  to  see  you,  madam," 
said  the  servant. 

"I'll  see  her,"  she  replied  negligently. 
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"Ah  !  yes  !  From  the  dressmaker."  She 
shut  the  dreams  from  her  eyes  and  mind. 

But  the  girl  who  stood  a  moment  later 
hesitating  upon  the  threshold  of  her  draw- 
ing-room was  not  from -any  dressmaker.  So 
much  Mrs.  Fuller  divined  at  the  first  glance. 
At  the  second  she  envied  her  hair.  What 
masses  of  it,  and  so  richly  red. 

"Are  you  Mrs.  Fuller?  .  .  . 

"You  know  Stephen  Lumden?" 

So  defiantly,  all  her  colors  flying,  green 
for  hope,  white  for  youth,  rose  for  love, 
the  girl  went  into  battle. 

"I  know  Mr.  Lumden,  certainly."  Mrs. 
Fuller's  voice  was  steel  upon  the  other's 
steel.  "But,  really,  I  hardly  see" — she 
mused,  a  little  insolent  smile  curving  her 
lips — "what  it  has  to  do  with  you." 

The  girl  replied,  "Well,  111  tell  you." 
She  put  up  a  gloved  hand  and  pushed  away 
the  thin  veil  that  drooped  like  white  mist 
across  her  face.  "It  has  everything  to  do 
with  me."  Her  breath  caught  in  her  throat. 
It  was  as  if  a  caged  bird  fluttered  there. 
"Stephen  Lumden  is  my  lover." 

"You  are  the  one  woman  in  all  the  world. 
The  thought  of  you  lies  like  a  flower  upon 
my  heart.  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Fuller,  listening  again  in  memory  to 
the  throbbing  words,  wondered  dully  if  he 
had  spoken  those  same  words  to  this  girl. 

Somewhere  in  the  silence  a  little  move- 
ment stirred. 

The  June  wind  stretched  a  warm  hand 
through  the  open  window,  and  ruffled  the 
open  pages  of  a  book. 

"Surely  such  an  announcement  is  a  lit- 
tle bold."  .  .  .  Mrs.  Fuller  laughed  lightly. 
"A  lover,  Miss — I'm  afraid  I  don't  know 
your  name — is  contraband  goods.  There 
is,  you  know,  a  heavy  duty  to  pay  on  him." 

"I  don't  understand."  The  girl  stared  at 
her  resentfully.  "Oh,  I  know  I'm  not 
clever,"  she  added  hastily,  seeing  Mrs.  Ful- 
ler about  to  speak  again.  "But  it  doesn't 
alter  the  fact  that  Stephen  belongs  to  me." 

"Does  Mr.  Lumden  agree  with  that  state- 


ment?" Mrs.  Fuller's  voice  was  smooth  as 
a  skein  of  silk.  "He  hardly  struck  me, 
somehow,  as  being  a  man  you  could  take  on 
a  long  lease — even  with  repairs  thrown  in." 

"Oh,  you  are  cruel,  cruel."  The  girl's 
voice  broke  upon  the  words.  "I  might 
have  known  it  was  no  good  coming  to 
you.  But  I  love  him  so."  Her  small  hands 
clenched.  "He  loved  me  once,"  she  added, 
fiercely,  "till  you  came  between  us  and  spoilt 
it  all.  Now  it  is  you  he  thinks  of  and 
writes  poems  to  and  speaks  about.  I  am 
nothing,  not  even  a  dream."  The  tears  in 
her  voice  had  reached  her  eyes  now.  They 
were  running  down  her  cheeks.  Her  breast 
heaved  tumultuously  beneath  the  greenness 
of  her  gown.  It  was  as  if  her  heart  was 
trying  to  escape  as  a  flower  from  the  sheath 
that  held  it. 

Mrs.  Fuller  regarded  her  contemptuously 
for  a  moment.  Then,  "What  a  lot  love 
risks,"  she  said,  "for  nothing." 

"That  isn't  love."  The  girl  raised  her 
head  defiantly.  "What  a  lot  love  gives  for 
nothing.    That's  love,  I  think." 

"Perhaps  you're  right,"  Mrs.  Fuller 
smiled  whimsically.  "Men  risk  for  love 
of  the  adventure.  Women  give  for  love 
of  the  man.  There,  dry  your  eyes,  child. 
You  have  nothing  to  cry  about  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned." 

"You  will  give  him  up?"  The  girl  was 
suddenly  radiant. 

"One  can't" — Mrs.  Fuller  let  down  a  Ve- 
netian blind  with  a  rattle  upon  the  after- 
noon sun — "one  can't  give  up  what  one 
has  never  had.  Stephen  Lumden  has  been 
a  very  pleasant  acquaintance.  That  is  all." 
She  paused  for  a  moment  upon  the  words. 
"Yes,  that  is  all,"  she  repeated,  deliber- 
ately. 

"You  are  the  one  woman  in  all  the 
world."  {Like  doves  the  words  fluttered 
about  her  ears.)  "The  thought  of  you  lies 
like  a  flower  upon  my  heart." 

We  all  have  our  moments  of  unconscious 
heroism.    This  was,  I  think,  Mrs.  Fuller's. 


APHORISMS  i 

If  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit  some  of  the 
dresses  now  being  worn  are  extremely 
funny. 

*    *  * 

It  is,  we  are  told,  woman's  work  to  pro- 
vide for  the  inner  man,  and  naturally  man's 
work  to  provide  for  the  outer  woman. 


D  EPIGRAMS 

A  man,  says  a  Boston  paper,  has  left  two 
million  dollars  to  his  daughter :  a  round 
sum:  too  pleasantly  round  to  leave  will- 
ingly. *    *  * 

Capital  punishment,  according  to  a  Den- 
ver paper,  is  no  deterrent.  Yet  we  have 
never  heard  of  a  murderer  so  treated  who 
repeated  the  offense. 


By  Freclericli  Kerfey 


NOTICE— To  Be  Given  Away :  Eigh- 
teen to  Forty-four  Million  horse- 
power of  water  resources  now 
owned  by  a  deaf  and  blind  old  gentleman 
commonly  called  Uncle  Sam.  Apply  at 
the  U.  S.  Capitol." 

This  is  the  notice  that  might  appropri- 
ately have  been  posted  on  the  dome  of  the 
capitol  building  when  the  64th  Congress 
opened  its  first  session  last  December.  If 
the  sign  is  down  by  the  time  these  lines  are 
in  print,  it  will  be  because  part  of  the  prop- 
erty has  been  safely  and  efficiently  given 
away,  and  the  way  opened  for  getting  rid  of 
the  remainder.  It  will  be  because  Congress 
and  the  President  have  made  the  Shields 
bill  a  law  and  because  the  way  is  then 
opened  for  the  passage  of  the  still  more 
vicious  Myers  bill  which  proposes  to  give 
away  all  the  remaining  government  water 
power  sites  on  the  public  lands,  National 
Forests  and  National  Monuments.  Bad  as 
is  the  Shields  bill,  the  Myers  bill  is  even 
worse,  for  it  deals  with  the  great  western 
country  where  is  located  approximately  72 
per  cent,  of  all  the  available  water  re- 
sources. 

What  could  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  with  this  vast  potential  wealth, 
if,  instead  of  turning  it  over  to  a  few  pri- 
vate interests,  the  "representatives"  of  the 
people  could  be  induced  to  develop  it  for  the 
use  and  convenience  of  everybody? 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Congress 
could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  the  following 
policy:  The  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  should  be  developed  and  used 
only  for  the  production  of  human  welfare. 
Water  power  may  be  made  to  increase  the 
amount  of  human  welfare  in  various  ways. 
The  maximum  amount  of  welfare  from 
this  source  can  be  produced  by  developing 
these  resources  by  the  government  for  the 
use  of  the  people  at  actual  cost,  instead  of 
for  the  profit  of  a  few  owners  at  a  higher 
cost.    Therefore,  we  will  develop  the  re- 


maining water  powers  of  the  country  for 
the  use  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  possible  re- 
sults. 

In  1913,  when  conditions  in  this  country 
were  normal,  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  spent  $125,280,000  for  commercial 
fertilizers,  including  nitrogen,  phosphate 
and  potash.  Of  this  amount  $48,830,000 
was  spent  on  nitrogenous  material,  $56,- 
000,000  on  phosphatic  material,  and  $20,- 
450,000  for  potash  salts.  Practically  all  the 
potash  salts  were  imported  from  Germany, 
and  the  entire  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda 
came  from  Chile.  Of  the  nitrogenous  ma- 
terial, ammonium  sulphate  to  the  value  of 
$3,720,000  was  received  from  abroad,  mainly 
from  England. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War 
the  farmers  of  this  country  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  serious  situation  regarding 
fertilizers.  The  potash  supply  from  Ger- 
many has  been  entirely  cut  off.  The  sup- 
ply of  phosphates  has  been  much  reduced 
because  sulphuric  acid  (which  is  required 
in  making  superphosphates)  has  increased 
from  $5  to  $25  a  ton.  The  nitrogen  supply 
has  been  affected  by  the  diversion  of  nitrate 
of  soda  to  the  making  of  explosives,  the 
latter  having  advanced  in  price  approxi- 
mately $1.10  per  hundred  pounds  during  the 
year  prior  to  November,  191 5.  The  sup- 
ply of  ammonium  sulphate  from  England 
has  also  been  reduced. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  farmer,  and  incidentally  for 
the  consumer  of  food,  about  this  situation. 
It  finds  that  we  have  a  greater  supply  of 
phosphoric  rock  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.  The  ordinary  way  of  making 
acid  phosphate  from  this  rock  as  a  basis 
of  practically  all  commercial  mixed  fer- 
tilizers is  to  treat  the  raw  rock  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  But,  because  the  demand  for 
sulphuric  acid  has  enormously  increased, 
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due  to  the  European  War,  the  Bureau  of 
Soils  has  been  looking  into  the  possibili- 
ties of  developing  a  commercial  method  of 
producing  phosphoric  acid,  or  the  still  more 
concentrated  form,  ammonium  phosphate, 
by  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace.  But 
the  use  of  the  electric  furnace  for  this  pur- 
pose is  commercially  feasible  only  where 
phosphate  rock,  coal,  and  cheap  water 
power  are  readily  available. 

The  U.  S.  Government  owns  vast  de- 
posits of  phosphate  rock  in  Utah,  Wyom- 
ing, Montana  and  neighboring  States,  and 
these  States  also  contain  vast  quantities 
of  undeveloped  water  power,  both  on  pub- 
lic lands  and  National  Forests,  still  in  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  control.  Here  then 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  at 
hand  the  opportunity  of  producing  one  of 
the  valuable  fertilizer  materials  needed  by 
the  farmers  of  the  country. 

Another  of  the  elements  needed  by  the 
soil  to  renew  its  fertility  is  nitrogen.  And 
there  are  just  three  natural  reservoirs  of 
nitrogen  in  the  world.  The  first  is  in 
mineral  deposits  of  nitrogen-bearing  ores, 
which,  so  far  as  now  known  are  confined 
entirely  to  the  Chilean  nitrate  beds;  the 
second  is  the  nitrogen  contained  in  coal; 
and  the  third  is  nitrogen  in  the  air. 

In  an  emergency,  this  country  could  not 
depend  upon  importing  nitrates  from  Chile, 
besides  which,  the  exhaustion  of  the  Chil- 
ean beds  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  The 
production  of  nitrogen  from  coal  is  ob- 
tained in  the  coking  process,  and  consider- 
able nitrogen  can  be  secured  from  this 
source.  Cottonseed  meal,  tankage,  dried 
blood,  garbage  and  fish  scrap  also  are  valu- 
able for  the  nitrogenous  material  they  con- 
tain. But  the  inexhaustible  supply  of 
nitrogen  is  in  the  air  itself.  The  problem 
of  getting  it  into  usable  shape  however 
involves  the  problem  of  forcing  the  nitro- 
gen gas  to  enter  into  chemical  combination 
with  other  elements  such  that  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  it  will  be  in  liquid  or  solid 
state  available  to  use,  or,  in  technical  lan- 
guage, become  "fixed." 

And  this  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen may  be  accomplished  by  electricity  se- 
cured through  water  power  development  in 
three  ways.  One,  known  as  the  "arc  proc- 
ess" requires  an  enormous  amount  of  elec- 
tricity; another,  the  Cyanamide  process, 
requires  a  plant  for  making  calcium  carbide 
and  a  second  plant  for  liquid  air  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cyanamide  plant  itself;  but  the 
third  method  uses  only  air  and  a  common 


grade  of  limestone  as  the  raw  materials, 
with  cheap  water  power  to  furnish  electri- 
cal energy. 

At  the  present  time  the  money  sent 
abroad  for  nitrogenous  fertilizers  exceeds 
$21,000,000  annually,  besides  the  heavy 
shipping  costs.  In  1910  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  imported  was  2,250,000  pounds. 
To  combine  this  quantity  of  nitrogen  elec- 
trically would  require  the  use  of  approxi- 
mately one  million  kilowatts  of  electricity, 
or  approximately  1,350,000  water  horse- 
power. It  is  quite  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  development  of  sufficient  water  power 
to  "fix"  nitrogen  equal  to  the  total  annual 
importations  into  this  country  could  be 
made  without  using  more  than  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  potential  water  power  resources 
still  in  control  of  the  government! 

At  this  point  it  will  be  in  order  for  some- 
body to  raise  the  regular  objection  that 
"the  government  is  too  inefficient  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know."  It  may  be  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  say  that  the  government 
is  developing  water  power  right  now — 
quantities  of  it.  Moreover  it  is  doing  it 
with  exceeding  efficiency  and  at  low  cost 
to  consumers.  It  is  doing  it  just  as  effi- 
ciently as  it  built  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
is  now  building  the  Government  railroad 
in  Alaska.  It  is  doing  it  just  as  efficiently 
as  it  prosecutes  its  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey;  its  Geological  Survey;  its  Light- 
house Service ;  its  Coastguard  Service,  and 
all  the  other  services  it  performs  for  the 
country — services  it  is  allowed  to  perform 
because  they  bring  in  no  profits.  If  the 
government  can  do  all  these  things  so  effi- 
ciently, why  can  it  not  operate  water  power 
plants  efficiently?  The  answer  is  that  it 
can  and  does. 

The  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  has  on 
many  of  its  projects  as  a  by-product  of 
its  great  irrigation  systems  hydroelectric 
power  which  it  uses  to  supply  light  and 
heat  to  consumers  at  cost.  And  it  has 
great  -potential  power  plants  that  it  could 
develop  and  use  if  necessary. 

On  the  Minidoka  Project  in  southern 
Idaho,  the  Reclamation  Service  has  -  built 
a  diversion  dam  which  incidentally  pro- 
vides for  considerable  storage  of  water 
and  produces  a  head  of  46  feet  upon  the 
wheels  of  a  power  plant  constructed  there 
with  a  capacity  of  10,000  horse-power.  This 
capacity  could  be  doubled  at  a  very  rea- 
sonable cost.  The  significance  of  this  plant 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  power  developed 
is   fully  used  only  during  the  summer 
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montfts  for  irrigation  pumping,  a  large 
amount  being  available  in  winter.  With 
10,000  horse-power  available  the  whole 
year  ftnd  20,000  for  the  winter  months, 
this  phiht  could  be  made  extremely  useful 
for  the  production  of  both  nitrates  and 
phospHates,  as  large  deposits  of  limestone 
are  located  nearby  and  the  region  is  also 
within  easy  reach  of  one  of  the  largest 
deposits  of  phosphate  rock  in  the  world 
in  southern  Idaho,  while  the  coal  fields  of 
Utah  furnish  an  accessible  supply  of  coal 
and  coke. 

Director  Arthur  P.  Davis  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Service  has  stated  that  undevel- 
oped power  sites  along  the  Snake  River  in 
the  same  region  could  also  be  made  to 
produce  several  hundred  thousand  horse- 
power for  eight  or  ten  months  in  the  year. 

The  Minidoka  plant  is  only  one  of  the 
power  plants  already  built  by  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service  that  could  be 
utilized  for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  ni- 
trogen and  the  production  of  nitrates  and 
phosphates.  On  the  Boise  Project  in  Idaho 
the  Service  has  built  a  high  masonry  stor- 
age dam  about  240  feet  above  the  river  bed 
and  more  than  1,000,000  acre-feet  of  water 
have  to  pass  this  dam  site  every  year,  all 
of  which  is  used  for  irrigation  in  minimum 
years,  but  in  ordinary  years  there  is  a  con- 
siderable surplus.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  the  convenient  installation  of 
power  to  the  extent  of  17,000  horse-power 
at  this  site,  and  a  great  amount  could  be 
developed  during  the  summer  if  found  de- 
sirable. At  the  Pathfinder  Dam,  North 
Platte  Project ;  at  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam 
on  the  Rio  Grande  Project;  at  the  Sho- 
shone Dam,  on  the  Flathead  River,  Colum- 
bia River  and  at  other  points  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  has  in  hand  data  to  show  the 
possibilities  of  considerable  power  develop- 
ment by  the  government  itself  for  these 
purposes. 

The  manufacture  of  fertilizer  materials 
solves  many  of  the  vexatious  problems  of 
the  utilization  of  water  power.  The  flow 
of  streams  is  not  constant.  The  amount 
of  water  available  for  power  development 
therefore  varies  widely  not  only  from 
month  to  month,  but  from  day  to  day  and 
fluctuates  from  year  to  year  as  the  season 
is  rainy  or  dry.  But  a  plant  furnishing 
electricity  for  light  and  power  to  a  city 
and  a  street  car  service  must  be  able  to 
produce  the  amount  of  power  called  for  all 
the  time.  This  amount,  too,  varies  at  dif- 
ferent hours  during  the  day.    The  "peak 


load"  may  be  away  above  the  minimum 
load.  And  so  far,  no  practicable  method 
of  storing  electricity  for  future  delivery 
has  been  devised.  For  these  reasons,  most 
water  power  plants  must  have  an  auxiliary 
steam  plant  to  take  up  the  slack  when  the 
big  demand  for  power  comes  and  the  water 
is  not  available  to  produce  it. 

But  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  and  the 
manufacture  of  ammonium  phosphate  of- 
fer an  opportunity  to  utilize  power  when 
it  is  available.  Installation  of  power  ma- 
chinery can  be  made  up  to  the  assumed 
maximum  water  power  available,  and  the 
plant  can  be  run  at  full  capacity  when  the 
water  is  available;  at  lessened  capacity 
When  lessened  water  supply  makes  neces- 
sary. 

This  also  makes  possible  another  com- 
bination of  uses  of  the  plant.  A  water 
power  plant  may  be  built  to  supply  the 
needs  of  a  community  or  city  with  light, 
heat  and  power,  and  the  surplus  power  not 
needed  for  these  purposes  may  be  turned 
into  the  production  of  fertilizer  materials 
as  a  by-product  of  the  plant.  Fertilizer 
can  be  stored  and  used  when  needed. 

Congress  has  already  been  convinced  of 
the  advantage  of  utilizing  government  con- 
trolled water  power  for  the  fixation  of 
nitrogen  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives, by  providing  in  the  current  army 
appropriation  bill  for  the  construction  of 
a  government  operated  plant,  and  has  pro- 
vided that  the  nitrates  produced  may  be 
sold  for  fertilizer  when  not  needed  for  the 
production  of  explosives. 

If  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  one  such 
plant,  why  is  it  not  a  good  thing  to  have 
as  many  as  the  country  needs?  Why 
should  the  United  States  government  in 
time  of  war  be  dependent  on  private  man- 
ufacturers for  the  nitrogen  required  in 
making  explosives  ?  Private  munitions 
makers  have  not  hesitated  in  the  past  to 
hold  up  the  government  when  it  was  help- 
less in  time  of  war.  The  armor  plate  trust 
during  the  time  the  Spanish  American 
War  was  imminent  refused  to  accept  the 
price  fixed  by  Congress  after  investigation 
as  a  just  rate,  and  declined  to  manufacture 
any  armor  until  they  got  their  own  price 
of  $100  a  ton  more  than  that  which  Con- 
gress had  determined  on. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
government  can  manufacture  munitions 
cheaper  than  it  can  purchase  them  from 
the  private  profit  makers.'  The  Navy  De- 
partment now  is  making  all  of  its  smoke- 
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less  powder  at  its  own  plant  at  Indian 
Head,  Maryland,  at  a  cost  of  25  cents  a 
pound,  instead  of  the  53  cents  a  pound  it 
has  been  paying  to  private  manufacturers. 
Secretary  Daniels  has  stated  in  his  an- 
nual report  that  everything  the  Navy  man- 
ufacturers from  a  superdreadnought  down 
to  a  gallon  of  paint,  it  manufactures  cheap- 
er than  the  same  article  can  be  purchased 
from  private  interests. 

Why  then  should  not  the  government 
make  its  own  nitrogen  supply  at  its  own 
water  power  plants?  And  if  it  can  pro- 
duce articles  of  war  cheaper  than  private 
interests,  why  can  it  not  produce  commer- 
cial fertilizer  for  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try at  cost?  There  is  only  one  reason  why. 
,That  reason  is  Private  Profits.  There  is 
no  other  reason  why  Uncle  Sam  cannot 
produce  all  the  electrical  energy  from  his 
water  power  sites  that  the  people  need  to 
furnish  themselves  with  power  to  run  the 
machinery,  the  street  cars,  the  electric 
lights,  and  all  the  other  processes  that  re- 
quire electrical  energy. 

In  a  preceding  article  I  have  shown  that 
if  half  the  estimated  maximum  potential 
water  power  in  the  states  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  is  commercially  available, 
and  if  from  this  half  there  is  subtracted 
the  total  amount  of  developed  power  (1912 
figures)  the  amount  remaining  in  public 
control  is  still  almost  enough  to  duplicate 
the  total  power  of  all  kinds  used  for  run- 
ning all  the  street  and  electric  railroads  of 
every  state  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  possibilities  of  the  use  of  water 
power  in  municipally  owned  lighting  and 
street  railway  operations  are  enormous. 
The  city  of  Seattle  has  proved  that  a  city- 
owned  light  and  power  plant  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  reduce  prices  to  consumers  while 
giving  much  better  service  than  a  privately 
owned  plant.  Throughout  the  section  of 
the  country  now  most  sparsely  settled — the 
great  West — the  government  owns  or  con- 
trols vast  quantities  of  water  power.  The 
eleven  Western  States  alone  contain  wa- 
ter resources  estimated  at  20,198,000  mini- 
mum, and  39,209,000  maximum  horse- 
power, or  approximately  72  per  cent,  of  all 
the  potential  water  power  in  the  United 
States.  Eventually  these  states  will  sup- 
port a  very  much  larger  population  than 
they  now  contain.  The  National  Forests 
alone,  properly  utilized  and  colonized,  could 
fre  made  to  support  an  enormous  popula- 
tion. And  the  water  resources  in  this 
region,  which  are  still  largely  in  govern- 
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ment  control,  could  be  made  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  this  population  in  hun- 
dreds of  ways.  If  this  water  power  is  per- 
mitted to  pass  into  private  hands,  however, 
this  region,  like  the  industrial  East,  will 
be  placed  under  the  domination  of  those 
who  control  the  power. 

The  spruce  forests  of  the  country,  which 
furnish  the  pulpwood  for  print  paper,  are 
threatened  with  exhaustion  and  the  cost 
of  spruce  pulpwood  has  steadily  increased. 
If  -the  price  of  newsprint  paper  is  to  be 
kept  at  a  reasonable  figure,  more  efficient 
methods  of  converting  spruce  into  pulp 
must  be  developed,  or  cheaper  woods  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Tests  on  the  National  For- 
ests have  demonstrated  that  satisfactory 
wood  pulp  can  be  made  from  a  number  of 
heretofore  little  known  woods — eleven  new 
ones  giving  promise  of  being  suitable  for 
the  production  of  newsprint  paper,  while 
a  number  of  others  will  produce  manila 
paper  and  boxboards.  Most  of  these 
woods,  however,  are  confined  to  the  West, 
and  pulp-making  plants  must  eventually 
move  to  points  where  they  can  obtain  a 
plentiful  supply  of  wood  and  an  abundance 
of  cheap  water-power,  the  two  prime  requi- 
sites in  the  business. 

The  National  Forests  contain  immense 
quantities  of  these  suitable  woods,  and  be- 
tween 8,497,600  horse-power  minimum  and 
16,784,500  horse-power  maximum,  or  ap- 
proximately thirty  per  cent,  of  the  water 
horse-power  in  the  United  States.  Obvi- 
ously, with  government  owned  timber  and 
government  owned  water  power  sites,  the 
opportunity  for  the  production  of  paper 
by  the  government  at  actual  cost  for  the 
people  of  the  country,  is  present. 

But  the  Water  Power  Trust  stands  in 
the  way,  demanding  legislation  in  its  inter- 
est. The  Myers  water  power  bill — a  com- 
panion piece  of  legislation  to  the  Shields 
bill — makes  the  issuance  of  a  lease  to  wa- 
ter power  sites  mandatory  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  any  public  lands, 
National  Forests,  or  National  Monuments. 
(Incidentally,  no  lease  could  be  refused 
within  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment, even  if  it  was  apparent  that  in  carry- 
ing out  its  plans  the  water  power  company 
would  absolutely  destroy  the  scenic  value 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.)  The  Myers  bill 
would  require  the  lessee  to  make  develop- 
ment only  up  to  market  demands  and  it 
would  require  no  rental  until  the  plant  is 
in  operation.  Thus  it  makes  it  possible  for 
one  interest  or  group  of  interests  to  secure 
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control  of  every  available  power  site  upon 
the  public  lands  tributary  to  any  given  mar- 
ket and  to  hold  it  indefinitely,  whether  de- 
veloped or  not,  as  long  as  what  appears 
to  be  the  "reasonable  demands"  of  the 
market  are  being  supplied. 

Thus,  even  if  a  city  was  not  prevented 
from  securing  much  needed  power,  the 
bill  assures  that  the  opportunity  of  engag- 
ing in  the  power  business  shall  be  limited 
to  a  single  interest  or  group  of  interests. 
The  city  could  not  become  a  competitor  to 
supply  itself  with  power,  light  and  heat,  if 
a  private  interest  under  the  Myers  bill  had 
succeeded  in  grabbing  the  power  sites  trib- 
utary to  the  city. 

Congress  does  not  need  to  give  away 
the  people's  power  sites  in  order  to  secure 
development.  There  is  before  the  House 
now,  and  has  been  since  April  14,  1916,  a 
perfectly  practicable  plan  for  national  de- 
velopment of  these  resources.  Congress- 
man Clyde  H.  Tavenner  of  Illinois  is  the 
author  of  a  bill  "To  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  "water  power  under  its 
control." 

The  bill  has  been  peacefully  sleeping  in 
a  pigeonhole  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  is  simple 
and  straightforward  in  its  provisions.  It 
reserves  to  the  United  States  all  rights 
whatsoever  in  or  over  navigable  streams 
or  tributaries,  or  on  the  public  lands  or 
reservations  of  the  United  States.  It  cre- 
ates an  administrative  board  to  be  known 
as  the  Water  Power  Development  Board, 
composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  In- 
terior and  Agriculture,  and  directs  them  to 
cause  surveys  and  examinations  to  be  made 
and  plans  drawn  for  the  "storage,  diver- 


sion and  development  for  power  purposes 
of  water"  in  such  streams.  Full  authority 
to  use  public  lands  and  to  acquire  private 
lands,  rights  and  easements  is  given,  and 
a  bond  issue  of  $50,000,000  (as  a  start)' 
is  provided,  to  be  refunded  to  the  Treasury 
from  time  to  time  out  of  earnings  of  the 
power  developments. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
board  "is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  maintain  and  operate,  under  regulations 
to  be  made  by  said  board,  all  works  for 
developing  water  power  constructed  or  used 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  and  to  utilize 
for  this  purpose  the  water-power  develop- 
ment fund,  and  the  said  board  shall  sell  to 
the  Federal  Government  or  any  department 
or  branch  thereof,  to  State  governments, 
municipalities,  manufacturers,  railway 
companies,  or  other  companies,  corpora- 
tions, firms  or  persons,  under  regulations 
to  be  made  by  said  board,  the  power  gen- 
erated by  means  of  any  plant  or  plants 
included  in  any  project:"  charging  such 
prices  only  as  will  serve  to  repay  the  cost 
of  the  project  in  twenty-five  years  with 
interest  at  four  per  cent,  and  cover  costs  of 
maintenance  and  operation,  including  a  rea- 
sonable sum  in  lieu  of  taxes.  In  addition, 
a  fund  would  be  accumulated  out  of  any 
excess  earnings  from  which  other  power 
plants  would  from  time  to  time  be  built. 

The  Tavenner  bill  would  result  in  sup- 
plying electrical  power  at  actual  cost  to 
all  consumers ;  would  prevent  the  monopoli- 
zation of  water  resources  in  private  hands; 
and  would  assure  development  wherever 
needed.  It  is  too  good  a  bill  for  Congress 
even  to  consider,  unless  its  consideration 
is  forced  by  powerful  pressure  from  the 
folks  back  home. 


MAXIMILIAN  HARDEN  TO  GER] 

A  holy  nation  of  heroic,  unconquerable 
angels  surrounded  by  murderers,  footpads, 
and  the  spawn  of  vipers,  all  of  whom — ex- 
cept for  three  comrades  of  another  stripe 
— are  but  a  hellish  brood  devoured  by  lust 
for  profit — never  was  there  aught  like  that ! 
Never  were  there  on  earth  the  human  pests 
which  you  have  imagined,  nor  such  an 
unearthly,  brilliant  victory  as  you  hope  for. 
No  nation  could  stand  it;  to  none  could  it 
bring  fruit  from  which  good  could  come. 
Only  at  the  cost  of  its  own  ruin  can  one 
group  overthrow  the  other — shall  it  be  in 
1917  or  1920? 

We  may  be  content  with  the  harvest  of 
the  war  if  it  airs  and  cleanses  the  earth, 


LN  JOURNALISTS  AND  OTHERS 

transforms  swampy  lands,  clouded  with 
hate  and  ringed  around  with  envy,  into  the 
bright  home  of  free  human  beings,  living 
within  their  own  rights,  and,  by  that  very 
token,  respecting  the  rights  of  those  around 
them.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  nation  fighting 
in  the  shadow  of  deadly  peril  to  weigh  true 
values  soberly.  Woe  to  him  who  makes 
this  task  even  harder  by  wicked  passion! 
He  burdens  himself  with  a  guilt  that  will 
crush  him  on  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Right  and  left  the  foe  is  listening;  but  no- 
where can  he  detect  the  voice  of  the  German 
people.  Could  he  but  hear  it,  we  should  be 
near  to  peace,  which  is  possible  to-day, 
which  only  a  miracle  could  make  better. 


THE  defenders  of  the  Tango,  the  Tur- 
key Trot,  the  Grizzly  Bear,  and  all 
the  other  animal  dances  discussed 
daily  in  the  columns  of  our  newspapers  will 
find  a  welcome  argument  in  the  new  dis- 
covery of  a  German  professor;  they  will 
be  able  to  point  to  the  classic  ages,  to  the 
old  Greeks  and  Romans  who  indulged  in 
the  same 
dances  o  In- 
jected to  to- 
day by  au- 
t  h  o  r  i  - 
ties,  preach- 
ers and  re- 
formers vis- 
i  t  i  n  g  our 
dance  halls. 

There  i  s 
the  Tango: 
Greek  and 
Roman  a  r- 
tists  left  us 
a  considera- 
ble amount 
of  painting 
and  sculp- 
t u  r  e  in 
which  we 
can  see 
clearly  the 
m  o  v  e- 
ments  of  a 
dance  which 
at  least  had 
a  great 
similar- 
ity  with  our 
Tango.  But 
very  clearly 


The  Dance 
By  Ilonka  Karasz 


this  Tango  of  the  old  ages, 
expressed  in  figures  on  the 
colossal  wall  paintings  in  Pompeii,  did  not 
have  its  origin  in  the  period  of  highest  de- 
velopment of  Greek  culture.  This  dance,  it 
seems,  came  with  other  similar  ones  from 
the  Orient  to  Hellas.  The  decadence  of 
the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  Ionic  Islands 
gradually  made  them  receptive  to  Oriental 
influences,  and  this  dance  was  introduced 
to  the  Athenians. 

The  imitation  of  animal  movements  al- 
ways played  an  important  part  in  the  dances 
of  the  Greeks.    They  had  a  bear  dance  and 
they  tried  to  imitate  the  movements  of 
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certain  birds.  Even  the  arms  and  the  hands 
were  used  in  the  service  of  the  dancing, 
rhythmic  movement,  in  an  attempt  to  imi- 
tate the  wings  of  birds. 

In  the  old  Greek  "Owl  Dance" — the  dance 
of  a  satirical  character — the  eyes  were  cov- 
ered with  the  hands,  and  the  head  moved 
constantly  from  the  right  to  the  left  side 

in  imitation 
of  the  owl. 
This  dance 
was  execut- 
ed in  couples 
just  as  is  our 
Turkey  Trot. 
The  wall 
painting  i  n 
Pompeii 
shows  us  the 
owl  dance  in 
its  individu- 
al m  o  v  e- 
ment,  and 
we  find  in  it 
one  of  the 
c  h  a  r  a  c- 
teristics  o  f 
our  modern 
dance.  Each 
of  the  danc- 
ers gazes 
intently  into 
the  eyes  of 
his  compan- 
ion. 

In  the 
British  Mu- 
seum   is  a 
sculpture  more  than 
old.    The  dancer  is 
The  attitude 


wonderful  piece  of 
three  thousand  years 
executing  the  "stork  dance.' 
of  her  body  and  the  position  of  her  legs  re- 
mind us  very  much  of  the  modern  "Turkey 
Trot."  This  dance,  the  Geranos,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Ariadne,  who  saved 
the  life  of  Theseus  in  'the  labyrinth  of 
Crete. 

Even  Socrates,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years, 
was  a  pupil  of  Aspasia,  the.  famous  teacher 
of  bird  dances,  and  excused  or  justified 
his  untimely  undertaking  by  the  question, 
"Why  should  I  not  reduce  the  weight  of 
my  body  by  dancing?" 


DEMO< 

By  William 

PROBABLY  the  most  favorable  state- 
ment of  the  Democratic  Party's  rec- 
ord, so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  is 
the  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  at 
St.  Louis  which  renominated  Woodrow 
Wilson.  This  platform  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  labor,  and  I  happen  to  know  that 
the  labor  planks  were  written  by  a  radical 
United  States  Senator  who,  I  feel  sure,  be- 
lieves that  the  Democratic  Party  has  taken 
and  will  take  important  socialistic  steps. 
The  labor  planks  in  the  St.  Louis  platform 
were  carefully  calculated  to  attract  Pro- 
gressives and  unattached  revolutionaries  to 
the  support  of  the  gentleman  who  now  oc- 
cupies the  White  House>  and  who  is,  there- 
fore, in  an  admirable  position  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  working  people. 

In  the  section  of  the  platform  entitled, 
"Record  of  Achievement,"  the  boast  is  made 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  "lifted  hu- 
man labor  from  the  category  of  commodi- 
ties," that  it  has  secured  to  the  workingman 
"the  right  to  voluntary  association  for  his 
protection  and  welfare,"  that  the  rights  of 
the  laborer  have  been  protected  against  the 
unwarranted  issuance  of  writs  of  injunc- 
tion, and  that  the  toiler  has  been  guaranteed 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  alleged 
contempt  committed  outside  the  court. 

So  much  for  performance.  As  to  prom- 
ise, the  platform  declares  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  set  the  example  to  em- 
ployers by  providing  a  living  wage,  an 
eight-hour  working  day,  with  one  day  of 
rest  in  seven,  safe  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  labor,  compensation  for  accidents,  retire- 
ment schemes,  uniform  standards  wherever 
minors  are  employed,  and  provisions  rela- 
tive to  the  employment  of  women  such  "as 
should  be  accorded  the  mothers  of  the  race." 
The  platform  avows  faith  in  the  Seamen's 
Act,  commonly  known  as  the  LaFollette 
bill,  and  promises  continuance  of  its  en- 
forcement. The  platform  favors  the 
"speedy  enactment"  of  an  effective  Federal 
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child  labor  law,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of 
the  shipment  of  convict-made  goods.  It 
recommends  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of 
Labor  Safety,  as  well  as  legislation  "to  pre- 
vent the  maiming  and  killing  of  human  be- 
ings." It  supports  the  extension  of  the  field 
of  usefulness  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  en- 
dorses the  system  of  employment  exchanges 
inaugurated  during  the  administration,  and 
commends  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
its  record  in  settling  strikes  by  personal  ad- 
vice and  conciliating  agents.  Under  the 
head  of  Public  Health  the  platform  advo- 
cates the  establishment  by  the  government 
of  tuberculosis  sanitariums  for  needy  pa- 
tients. Another  paragraph  proposes  a 
scheme  of  prison  reform  for  the  Federal 
prisoners. 

These  promises  and  alleged  performances 
are  worth  examining  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  of  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic 
Party  toward  labor,  judging  that  attitude 
by  the  history  of  the  last  three  years  of 
Democratic  control  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  "Record  of 
Achievement,"  as  stated  in  the  Democratic 
Platform.  It  is  true  that  Congress  passed 
and  Wilson  signed  a  law  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  labor  was  not  a  commodity, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  the  same  Congress, 
in  a  legislative  provision  still  to  be  tested  in 
the  courts,  allowed  labor  unions  to  exist. 
No  one,  furthermore,  will  dispute  that  other 
provisions  enacted  during  the  present  ad- 
ministration improved  the  situation  with  re- 
gard to  injunctions  and  contempt  of  court. 
It  is  also  true  that  labor,  through  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  had  long  de- 
manded these  reforms.  But  if  this  "Record 
of  Achievement,"  which  is  set  forth  so 
painstakingly,  is  the  best  that  can  be  said 
for  the  Democratic  Party's  friendship  for 
labor,  then  that  party  stands  self-convicted 
out  of  its  own  mouth. 

The  mere  declaration  by  a  law  that  labor 
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is  not  a  commodity  has  in  no  way  made  it 
less  of  a  commodity,  nor  made  it  easier  for 
the  toilers  of  this  country  to  bargain  better 
for  the  sale  of  their  labor  power  with  em- 
ployers. At  best  this  declaration  is  a  senti- 
mental victory  for  labor.  It  raises  interest- 
ing questions,  which  might  furnish  a  subject 
for  pleasant  conversations  in  the  library  of 
the  White  House  on  cozy  winter  evenings, 
while  warmth  is  furnished  by  White  House 
furnaces,  which  are  stoked  by  a  fireman 
who  receives  starvation  wages,  contrasting 
Strikingly  with  the  cold  soup  kitchens  for 
the  unemployed  three  or  four  blocks  away 
On  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  seriously  doubt 
if  the  average  workingman  would  care  to 
risk  a  vote  on  Wilson  because  of  this 
achievement. 

Concerning  the  success  of  the  labor 
Unions  in  having  secured  legislation  from 
the  Democrats  which  give  them  the  right  to 
live,  much  might  be  said.  Without  going 
into  the  details  of  the  provision  in  question, 
it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  President 
himself  has  declared  that  the  cause  which 
pn  its  face  exempts  labor  from  prosecution 
under  the  Sherman  Trust  Law,  does  not 
really  exempt.  I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  stated  this  opinion  publicly,  but  I 
heard  him  state  it  to  a  group  of  newspaper- 
men, and  I  believe  that  there  is  a  stenogra- 
phic report  of  what  was  uttered  on  that 
occasion.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  next  time 
the  Government  desires  to  prosecute  a  labor 
union  under  the  Sherman  law,  it  will  do  so 
and  that  it  will  have  faith  enough  in  the 
conservatism  of  the  courts  to  forget  its 
proud  achievement  and  brush  it  aside  or 
leave  it  to  be  declared  unconstitutional  by 
some  judge. 

As  to  the  anti-injunction  and  contempt  of 
court  legislation,  there  is  nothing  here 
worth  boasting  about.  For  years  and  years 
labor  has  been  endeavoring  to  secure  a  re- 
peal by  law  of  a  set  of  judicial  decisions 
which  have  grown  up  in  absolute  defiance  of 
what  were  always  understood  to  be  common 
rights  of  free  men,  guaranteed  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries  since  the  Magna  Charta. 

A  word  or  two  about  some  of  the  other 
items  of  performance  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  platform.  The  LaFollette 
law  has  been  in  many  important  respects 
nullified  by  the  administration  which  it  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  Mr.  Redfield.  In  pre- 
cisely what  way,  and  to  what  extent  this 
nullification  has  taken  place,  Mr.  Andrew 
'Furuseth  has  more  than  once  in  recent 


weeks  explained.  At  any  rate,  it  was  poor 
tactics  for  the  St.  Louis  convention  to 
promise  to  continue  to  enforce  the  LaFol- 
lette law,  for  labor  perfectly  well  knows 
that  enforcement  to  date  has  been  bad,  and 
capital  knows  that  thorough  enforcement 
in  the  future  would  be  unfavorable  to  its 
interests. 

The  list  of  promises,  including  the  child 
labor  bill,  workmen's  compensation,  health 
legislation  and  legislation  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  model  employer,  con- 
tains some  old  familiar  faces.  Most  of  the 
specific  measures  thus  enumerated  by  the 
enthusiastic  politicians  who  want  to  lure 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  apostles  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial justice  into  Mr.  Wilson's  range, 
were  quite  as  ready  to  be  enacted  into  law 
on  March  5,  1913,  when  Mr.  Wilson  had 
his  first  whack  at  them,  as  they  are  to-day. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
years  some  of  these  bills  have  been  re- 
ported from  one  committee  or  another  and 
voted  on  now  in  this  house,  now  in  that; 
but  the  bi-cameral  system  of  government  is 
ingeniously  arranged,  so  that  it  is  easy  for 
the  party  in  power  to  escape  responsibility 
for  final  failure  of  anything  which  it  does 
not  care  very  much  about.  I  think  we  can 
dismiss  the  promises  of  the  St.  Louis  plat- 
form without  any  further  consideration, 
for,  as  the  President  himself  has  said,  a 
platform  is  not  a  program,  and,  as  some 
one  else  has  said,  with  equal  truth,  it  is  like 
molasses — good  to  catch  flies  with. 

As  reading  matter,  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, and  any  account,  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican, of  the  Democratic  labor  record  is 
preferable  to  even  a  Bull  Moose  account 
of  the  labor  record  of  Mr.  Hughes.  But, 
viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  reading 
matter,  I  believe  that  the  Democratic  rec- 
ord, so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  is  fully  as 
worthless  as  could  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances  and  fully  as  treacherous. 


EVEN  in  these  days  of  world-wide  war 
a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  word  is  as  rare  as  a  black 
swan.  Yet  in  our  time  of  organized  indus- 
tries and  conscript  armies  there  are  adven- 
tures to  be  found  by  the  adventurous  and 
Funston,  like  Peary,  has  been  able  to  bring 
the  color  of  romance  and  a  lift  of  the  unex- 
pected into  the  drab  commonplace  of  mod- 
ern life. 

I  have  had  a  sketch  of  Funston's  life  sent 
to  me  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Mitchell,  which  is 
chiefly  valuable  because  it  shows  how  af- 
fectionately "Jimmie,"  as  he  is  known  in 
his  family,  is  regarded  by  his  own  kin. 

Those  who  want  to  know  the  man  as 
he  is,  should  go  to  his  book,  "Memories  of 
Two  Wars,"  which  is  really  worth  reading, 
for  it  reveals  a  man  who  is  a  natural  sol- 
dier or  man  of  action  of  rare  endowment. 
There  is  no  hint  or  suggestion  in  it  that 
Major-General  Funston  is  a  great  man  of 
high  intelligence;  just  a  fair  ordinary  man 
with  extraordinary  qualities  of  decision  and 
daring. 

Funston's  life-story  is  full  of  adventure, 
but  like  most  big  stories  holds  many  morals, 
the  chief  one  being  that  a  man  who  is  eager 
to  do  big  things  and  keeps  on  doing  them  is 
almost  sure  to  find  opportunities,  even  in 
the  ordered  ways  of  modern  business  life. 

Funston  comes  of  good  old  American 
stock.  His  father,  Hon.  E.  H.  Funston  of 
New  Carlisle,  was  Lieutenant  in  the  16th 
Ohio  Battery  in  the  Civil  War,  did  service 
four  years  in  the  Southwest  and  there  mar- 
ried Lida  Mitchell.  Both  families  date 
back  to  fighting  stock  of  Revolutionary 
times.  Funston,  Senior,  was  widely  known 
as  a  Congressman  for  a  number  of  years  for 
the  Second  District  of  Kansas.  Afterwards 
he  returned  to  his  farm,  where  he  lived 
till  his  death,  four  years  ago;  the  mother 
still  lives  on  the  farm  with  her  unmarried 
son. 

Frederick  Funston  was  born  at  New  Car- 
lisle, Ohio,  November  9,  1866.    Two  years 


later  his  parents  moved  to  Carlyle,  Allen 
County,  Kansas,  where  he  spent  his  boy- 
hood on  the  farm  and  attending  school, 
He  was  a  great  reader  and  read  every- 
thing he  could  get  hold  of  on  history  and 
war;  he  would  often  go  to  the  neighbors 
and  borrow  books  to  read  on  Indian  and 
Mexican  wars.  He  attended  the  high 
school  in  Iola  and  graduated  in  1886. 

The  following  year  he  entered  the  State 
University  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  but  on 
account  of  trouble  with  his  eyes  did  not  fin- 
ish his  four-year  course.  He  paid  his  own 
way  in  college  and  left  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  great  reader  rather  than  a 
student. 

For  one  winter  young  Funston  was  a  con- 
ductor on  the  Santa  Fe  train  and  ran  between 
•  Kansas  City  and  Albuquerque.  The  coun- 
try was  wilder  then  than  it  is  now  and 
the  little  conductor  (Funston  is  only  about 
five  feet  four  inches  in  height,  though 
broad  and  strong)  made  a  name  for  him- 
self by  the  way  he  handled  drunken  "cow- 
punchers."  In  one  scrap  he  kicked  a  re- 
volver out  of  one  puncher's  hand  and  threw 
him  off  the  train. 

Then  Funston  was  a  newspaper  reporter 
for  a  while,  and  managed  a  paper  at  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  until  a  day  when  the  editor 
went  away  and  left  him  in  charge,  which* 
brought  his  career  there  to  an  abrupt  end.: 

In  1890  Funston  went  as  a  botanist  with 
a  government  party  sent  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  Death  Valley, 
California.  The  thermometer  climbed  to 
147,  and  the  party  suffered  terribly;  some 
of  them  died,  one  man  went  insane,  but  : 
Funston  came  back,  wrote  an  account  of 
the  expedition  for  a  magazine  and  was' 
selected  to  go  to  Alaska.  He  collected 
botanical  specimens  there  and  went  bade 
again  in  1893  f°r  a  trip  tnat  was  really 
notable.  There  was  nothing  tame  about 
the  work.  He  made  the  longest  snowshoe 
journey  recorded  to  any  white  man's 
credit,  cruised  eleven  hundred  miles  on  the 
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Yukon  River,  crossed  the  redoubtable 
Chilcoot  Pass — this  was  long  before  the 
days  of  the  gold  seekers — and  did  it  all 
without  the  assistance  of  any  other  white 
man. 

"I  don't  need  anybody  to  take  care  of 
me,"  said  Funston,  when  they  asked  him 
whether  he  did  not  want  a  comrade,  "and 
I  certainly  don't  want  anybody  to  take 
care  of." 

One  of  his  superiors  remarked  at  that 
time  that  there  were  undoubtedly  better 
botanists  than  Funston,  but  none  who  was 
more  likely  to  bring  back  what  he  was  sent 
after. 

He  came  back  to  "the  States,"  picked  up 
a  little  money  on  a  Lecture  tour — a  form  of 
activity  he  cordially  detested — and  went  to 
Central  America  in  1895  to  start  a  coffee 
plantation.  The  scheme  fell  through  en- 
tirely, and  Funston  lost  the  money  he  had 
invested. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States, 
reached  New  York  and  began  to  make  an 
uncertain  living  by  free  lance  work  for 
newspapers  and  magazines.  That  was  in 
1896.  Funston  was  31  years  old,  had  seen 
a  good  deal  of  the  world  and  made  no 
notable  success  at  anything. 


SOLDIER   OF  FORTUNE 

It  was  about  this  time — the  spring  of 
1896 — that  Funston  became  interested  in 
the  cause  of  Cuban  independence.  A 
speech  he  heard  a  Civil  War  veteran,  Gen. 
Daniel  Sickles,  make  carried  him  off  his 
feet.  He  hurried  around  to  the  Cuban 
junta  in  New  Streetrnext  day  and  volun- 
teered his  services. 

The  junta,  knowing  nothing  whatever 
about  Funston  and  having  a  wholesome 
fear  of  secret  service  men  and  Spanish 
spies,  courteously  declined  the  offer.  So 
Funston  went  to  General  Sickles,  got  a 
proper  letter  of  introduction  and  really  got 
acquainted  with  the  junta. 

He  called  around  there  once  or  twice  a 
week  and.  they  set  him  to  work  to  learn 
the  operation  of  a  Hotchkiss  rapid  fire 
gun.  The  gun  was  set  up  in  an  upstairs 
room  over  a  Third  Avenue  saloon,  and, 
during  the  hot  summer  nights,  behind 
drawn  window  shades,  the  young  man  from 
Kansas  instructed  youthful  Cubans  in  the 
operation  of  small  artillery — and  inci- 
dentally taught  himself. 

One  August  day  he  got  a  message  to  be 
ready  to  leave  the  city  that  night,  and  a 
week  later  saw  him  in  Cuba.  With  a  few 
more  filibusters  he  had  landed  through  the 
surf  from  a  small  steamer  and  joined  the 
Cuban  revolutionists  under  General  Gomez. 

This  Cuban  fighting  was  in  some  ways 
the  most  interesting  of  Funston's  whole 
career.  It  was  hand  to  hand  fighting,  with 
the  cannon  pushed  up  under  the  very  noses 
of  the  Spaniards.  Sometimes  Funston  fired 
at  a  distance  of  less  than  two  hundred 
yards.  A  number  of  Americans  made  up 
the  artillery  corps  of  Gomez's  and  Garcia's 
forces. 

All  the  Americans  in  the  expedition  suf- 
fered from  tropical  malaria,  which  laid 
them  out  with  fever,  chills  and  delirium 
every  other  day  as  a  matter  of  course. 
When  a  man  felt  an  attack  coming  on  he 
got  some  one  else  to  relieve  him  at  his 
cannon,  stumbled  into  his  tent  and  passed 
a  few  hours  in  fevered  ravings,  sank  into 
sleep  and  when  he  woke  returned  to  his 
place. 

Funston  was  in  Cuba  eighteen  months. 
He  was  wounded  in  one  lung,  suffered  a 
broken  arm  and  an  injury  to  his  hip  when 
a  horse  fell  on  him,  laming  him  for  some 
months.  In  this  battered  condition  he  set 
off  for  the  coast,  bearing  a  parole  or  safe 
conduct   from  Garcia.     He   fell  in  with 
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Spanish  soldiers  and  was  captured.  He 
slipped  the  incriminating  piece  of  paper 
from  the  Cuban  patriot  into  his  mouth  and 
ate  it  and  explained  to  the  Spaniards  that 
he  had  deserted  the  Cuban  standard  and 
was.  coming  in  to  surrender  when  they 
caught  him.  The  story  was  believed  and 
probably  saved  Funston's  life.  After  a 
brief  imprisonment  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States. 

Here  he  was  recovering  from  the  shat- 
tering effects  of  the  Cuban  service  when  the 
Spanish  War  broke  out. 

He  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
Twentieth  Kansas  by  Governor  Leedy. 

A  STORY  THE  COLONEL  TELLS 

When  the  Twentieth  Kansas  was  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
May  13,  at  Topeka,  Funston  was  still  in 
citizen  clothes. 

"I  was  staying  at  a  Topeka  hotel/'  he 
™ntes„  *«  his  book'  "Mem°ries  of  Two 
Wars,"  "and  on  going  out  to  the  camp  to 
participate  in  the  ceremony  was  halted  at 
its  boundary  by  a  sentry  in  the  national 
guard  uniform,  who  informed  me  that  vis- 
itors were  not  allowed  within  the  limits  of 
the  camp.  I  replied  somewhat  icily  that 
I  was  the  colonel  of  the  regiment.  The 
sentry  was  a  very  tall  man,  and  altitude  has 
never  been  one  of  my  charms;  so  the  man 
bent  his  head  until  his  mouth,  was  within 
a  couple  of  inches  of  one  of  my  ears,  and, 
as  a  most  engaging  grin  spread  over  his 
features,  whispered:  Try  the  next  sentry 
He's  easy.' " 

FUNSTON'S   SOLDIERY  FRANKNESS 

Funston's  account  of  his  Cuban  and 
Philippine  experiences  is  frank  and  inter- 
esting. He  says  he  made  very  little  im- 
pression on  General  Miles  and  General 
Shafter  when  he  was  in  Tampa,  and  that 
Shatter,  indeed,  seemed  to  regard  him  with 
suspicion. 

"Years  afterwards,"  he  writes,  "when  I 
was  stationed  in  San  Francisco  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  California,  and  Gen- 
eral Shafter,  then  on  the  retired  list,  was 
living  in  the  city,  I  came  to  know  him  quite 
well  and  we  were  good  friends.  But  I 
never  mustered  up  sufficient  courage  to  ask 
him  why  I  had  made  such  a  poor  impres- 
sion on  him  at  Tampa.  He  was  a  blunt 
man  and  might  have  told  me." 


Drill  regulations,  Funston  says  with 
charming  frankness,  were  Greek  to  him 
when  he  reached  San  Francisco.  The  offi- 
cers hired  horses  from  local  livery  stables 
and  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  a  parade 
was  planned,  Colonel  Funston's  horse  ran 
away  with  him  and  scraped  him  off  under 
•the  fly  of  his  own  tent  before  the  parade 
started.  Hoodlums  threw  firecrackers  at 
the  volunteer  officers,  and  horses  reared 
and  plunged  wildly  through  the  streets. 

'  One  big  ruffian,"  observed  General  Fun- 
ston, "having  made  a  bad  throw,  lit  an- 
other large  cracker  and  under  the  very  nose 
of  a  policeman  ran  out  into  the  street  and 
tried  to  throw  it  under  my  horse.  Right 
then  and  there  murder  came  into  my  heart 
and  I  made  a  hard  and  conscientious  effort 
to  kill  him.  Of  course,  I  was  carrying  my 
saber  and  at  the  proper  instant  cut  at  him 
with  all  my  strength.  Only  a  quick  jump 
saved  him  from  death  or  severe  injury.  I 
deeply  regretted  my  failure." 

In  late  October,  very  much  to  its  sur- 
prise, for  it  was  expecting  to  be  ordered 
home  and  mustered  out,  the  Twentieth 
Kansas  was  sent  to  the  Philippines.  Even 
then  it  was  expected  to  do  patrol  duty 
rather  than  actual  fighting.  The  Twentieth 
Kansas  had  a  great  surprise  in  store. 

Fighting  started  February  5,  1899,  with 
a  night  attack  by  the  Filipinos.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  fighting  up  the  river  to  Malolos, 
which  included  the  crossing  of  the  Tuliacan 
and  the  Bag-Bag  rivers— no  very  great 
feats,  if  you  take  Funston's  own  estimate 
of  them. 

The  exploits  of  the  Twentieth  Kansas  in 
the  Philippines  are  too  numerous  to  record. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  corps  commander,  Gen. 
E.  S.  Otis,  and  General  MacArthur  and 
General  Wheaton,  Funston  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  got 
the  news  as  he  was  returning  with  a 
wounded  hand  to  Manila  to  recruit. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  AGUINALDO 


Funston's  greatest  achievement  was  the 
capture  of  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  leader  of  the 
Philippine  insurrection.  The  story  has 
been  told  too  recently  and  is  too  well 
known  to  bear  retelling  in  detail.  It  is  one 
of  the  romances  of  modern  war  how  Fun- 
ston pretended  to  be  captured  in  order  to 
capture  the  rebel. 

His  plan  was  approved  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  General  Wheaton,  and  the  gun- 
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boat  Vicksburg  was  selected  to  carry  the 
party  to  the  east  coast  of  Luzon. 

Funston  told  very  few  people  of  his  ex- 
pedition, but  Mrs.  Funston  was  one  of 
them.  Before  leaving  '  Manila,  Funston 
went  to  tell  General  MacArthur  good-by. 
MacArthur  told  him  that  he  had  received 
a  cabled  order  from  the  War  Department 
to  return  Funston  to  the  United  States  to 
be  mustered  out  of  the  service.  He  had 
cabled  for  permission  to  retain  him  for  a 
short  time  for  special  duty. 

"Funston/'  General  MacArthur  said  as 
he  shook  the  Kansan's  hand  at  parting, 
"this  is  a  desperate  undertaking.  I  fear 
that  I  shall  never  see  you  again." 


But  Funston  came  back  with  Aguinaldo, 
for  whom  by  the  bye  he  professed  sin- 
cere esteem  and  liking,  and  for  this  achieve- 
ment in  due  course  he  was  made  Brigadier- 
General. 

General  Funston  visits  his  old  home 
whenever  opportunity  offers  and  is  always 
given  a  cordial  reception  by  his  old  friends 
and  acquaintances,  who  are  all  proud  of 

"Jimmie." 

The  Funstons  have  three  children,  Fred- 
erick, Barbara  and  Betty.  The  eldest  son, 
Arthur  McArthur,  died  in  San  Francisco  a 
few  years  ago.  General  Funston  dedi- 
cated his  book  to  his  memory. 


LORD  EITCHENERs 
AD  MEMORIAM 


THERE  is  a  great  phrase  in  Tacitus 
about  a  man  "happy  in  the  accident 
of  his  death."  Surely  this  might  be 
written  of  Lord  Kitchener.  At  any  rate,  his 
death  absolves  me  from  the  duty  of  writing 
about  his  short-comings  or  his  faults. 

The  British  and  still  more  the  American 
Press  have  built  up  a  great  legend  about 
him,  a  legend  based  chiefly  on  his  looks 
and  not  on  what  he  did  or  what  he  was. 

The  English  talent  for  hero-worship 
takes  quaint  forms  and  runs  to  strange  ex- 
cesses. Now  and  again  they  pick  out  some- 
one, it  may  be  a  Baden-Powell  or  it  may 
be  a  Kitchener,  and  do  their  best  to  turn 
him  into  a  god  by  falling  down  and  wor- 
shiping him. 

This  hero-worship  is  seen  now  and  then 
in  America.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak 
of  Lincoln  without  becoming  maudlin  and 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  at- 
tempt to  criticize  Mark  Twain  sanely. 

But  as  a  general  rule  the  American  treats 
his  gods  very  much  like  the  Chinaman 
treats  his  idols.  Chinky  puts  lots  of  food 
and  drink  before  his  favorite.  He  spends 
any  amount  of  gilt  on  his  image,  but  if 
the  idol  does  not  do  what  he  expects  him 
to  do,  he  beats  the  ground  with  his  face 
and  thinks  nothing  of  dragging  him  in  the 
dust  for  a  half  a  mile  at  a  time,  just  to 
remind  him  that  China  isn't  heaven. 

The  American  attitude  is  certainly  saner 


than  the  English.  But  now  that  Kitchener 
is  dead,  the  legend  about  him  is  certain  to 
die  out  in  time,  consequently  I  shall  try 
to  treat  hirn  with  sympathy. 

I  met  him  in  1885  at  Suakim  when  he 
was  only  Major  Kitchener  and  I  was  the 
editor  of  the  London  Evening  News.  I 
think  I  got  a  little  bias  against  him  from 
the  beginning  by  the  way  Lord  Cromer,  II 
then  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  praised  him  in  j 
Cairo.    He  was  said  to  be  a  great  Arabic  h 
scholar.   I  soon  discovered  that  his  knowl-  j 
edge  of  Arabic  was  very  limited  indeed, 
and  he  was  curiously  ill-read.    Still  I  was  j  i 
not  out  of  sympathy  with  him  in  the  be-  1 
ginning,  but  when  he  had  the  Mahdi's  re-  jp 
mains  at  Khartoum  dug  up  and  stuck  his  | 
great  enemy's  head  upon  a  spear,  I  agreed  1 
with  Winston  Churchill  that  the  act  gave 
the  man's  measure. 

Every  one  who  counts,  knows  that  after 
the  South  African  War,  Lord  Roberts  al-  i 
ways  spoke  contemptuously  of  Kitchener  as  I 
a  soldier,  and  Roberts  was  a  good  judge.  ^ 

I  might  go  on  to  speak  of  Kitchener's  I  i 
breakdown  in  organizing  munitions  in  the  1 
beginning  of  the  present  war,  but  as  I  say  1? 
the  heroic  legend  of  him  will  die  jn  time  * 
and  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  kill  it.  But- 
here  are  some  stories  about  him  which 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  j 
British  press  and  which  may  be  taken  a&tffc 
fairly  true. 
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THE  LOST  BULLET 

During  the  campaign  of  1888,  Major 
Kitchener— as  he  then  was— was  hit  in  the 
side  of  the  face  by  a  bullet,  during  a  skirm- 
ish near  Suakim.    He  was  taken  down  the 
Nile  to  the  hospital  at  Cairo,  where,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  surgeons,  the 
bullet  could  not  be  located,  the  X-rays  be- 
ing then  unknown.     The  wound  was  a 
healthy  one,  and  very  soon  healed.  The 
medical  officers  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  bullet  had  worked  itself  out.    One  day, 
however,  a  tasty  beefsteak  was  served  to 
the  patient,  which  he  had  no  sooner  at- 
tacked than  he  put  his  hand  to  his  throat 
exclaiming  to  the  attendant,  'Tf  there  is 
no  bone  in  the  steak,  I've  swallowed  the 
bullet;  I  felt  it  go  down."   This  proved  to 
be  the  case. 

GETTING  THINGS  DONE 

The  habit  of  ordering  things  to  be  done 
at  once,  like  some  Eastern  potentate,  grew 
upon  Kitchener  in  Egypt.  One  day  he 
wanted  to  go  by  motor  car  from  Cairo  to 
Helouan.  At  Abidiye  the  chauffeur 
Stopped,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  road 
ended  there.  Lord  Kitchener  was  more 
than  vexed,  and  ordered  the  chauffeur  to 
drive  him  instantly  to  the  great  local  prison, 
where  he  interviewed  the  Governor. 

"Have  you  got  a  thousand  men,"  he 

?  d°  Some  work  ^-morrow  morn- 

ing? Four  thousand  men,  sir,  if  need- 
ed,   was  the  reply. 

"Then  choose  a  thousand  of  the  best  and 
let  them  begin  to  make  the  road  from  where 
it  now  ends  at  Abidiye  to  Helouan." 

"But  what  about  tools  and  materials?" 
:ned  the  Governor. 

"Tools  and  material  will  be  on  the  spot 
>y  that  time,"  Kitchener  replied. 

THE  DYNAMITE  YARN 

Some  of  the  Kitchener  stories  are  a 
nfle  grim,  though  not  lacking  in  a  certain 
and  of  humor.  An  officer  in  charge  of 
vorks  under  construction  in  the  Punjab 
elegraphed  to  the  Commander-in-Chief- 
Regret  to  report  killing  of  twelve  laborers 
y  dynamite  accident."  The  reply  simply 
fas,    do  you  want  any  more  dynamite?" 

ABOLISHING  THE  MONOCLE 

During  the  South-African  war  monocles 
ere  plentiful  in  Cape  Town,  but  in  To- 
annesburg  and  Pretoria  they  were  very 
*rce.    "K."  did  not  like  them,  and  that 
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sealed  their  doom  with  practically  every- 
one.   Captain   ,  of  a  famous  cavalry 

regiment,  out  of  all  the  swell  officers,  alone 
refused  to  give  up  his  monocle  for  anyone. 

One  day  Lord  Kitchener  met  the  single- 
pane  officer  outside  the  Transvaal  Hotel  in 
Pretoria.  "One  minute,  Captain,"  said  the 
Commander.  "May  I  ask  is  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  you  to  wear  that  glass  in  your 
right  eye?" 

"Yaas,  certainly,  Lord  Kitchener— er— 
er--I  could  not  see  without  it." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Captain   , 

as  I  intended  to  give  you  a  staff  appoint- 
ment, but  I  must  have  men  around  me  who 
can  see  well.  Have  the  goodness  to  report 
yourself  for  duty  to  the  officer  command- 
ing the  lines  of  communication." 

ROUGH  ON  INCOMPETENCE 

A  private  in  the  R.E.  reported  himself 
ill  and  unfit  for  duty.  The  medical  officer, 
after  making  a  cursory  examination,  de- 
cided that  the  man  was  malingering.  But 

^e  serSeant>  Seeing  he  was  real]y  m>  said: 
Why  not  lay  the  case  before  Lord  Kitche- 
ner ?  He  is  in  his  office  close  by."  The  man 
shook  his  head.  'Tf  you  are  afraid,  I  will 
go^ myself,"  said  the  kindly  sergeant. 

"Order  the  man  to  come  here  at  once" 
said  the  Commander-in-Chief,  without  look- 
ing up,  "and  send  along  Doctors  A.  and  B." 
Soon  the  three  men  were  before  him.  In 
his  presence  the  private  was  examined, 
and  both  doctors  regretfully  reported  that 
it  was  a  clear  case  of  typhoid.    "Send  for 
Doctor  G,"  said  Lord  Kitchener.  When 
the  medical  officer  appeared,  he  said,  quick- 
ly:   "I  think  you  examined  this  man  and 
believed  he  was  malingering.    Please  ex- 
amine him  again,  here  and  now."    Dr.  C. 
looked  up  and  said:    "I  am  afraid  I  have 
made  a  mistake.    The  man  is  in  the  early 
stages  of  typhoid."  "Have  the  man  removed 
to  hospital.   And  you,  sir,  apply  to  the  ad- 
jutant for  your  papers  at  your  earliest  con- 
yemence  and  return  to  England." 


The  Best  Story  mm!  the  Tr^stK 

»y  Fraull  Harris 


THE  best  account  of  the  Skagerak  bat- 
tle, I  had  almost  said  the  only  ac- 
count at  all  credible,  was  cabled  by 
William  Bayard  Hale,  and  appeared  in  the 
New  York  American  on  the  22nd  of  June. 
Mr.  Hale  states  briefly  that  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  British  sailors^were  res- 
cued from  the  water,  by  the  Germans,  that 
no  German  sailors  were  saved  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  that  this  difference  alone  makes  it 
plain  and  "beyond  all  contradiction  that 
the  Germans  remained  in  possession  of  the 
watery  field."    It  is  a  good  argument; 
though  far  from  conclusive.    There  might 
have  been  a  partial  victory  at  first,  followed 
by  a  defeat.    W.  Bayard  Hale,  however, 
goes  on  to  state  that  nothing  much  has 
been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  strat- 
egy of  the  battle  beyond  confirmation  of  the 
impression  that  there  was  miscalculation  or 
delay  in  the  junction  of  Beatty  in  command 
of  the  cruiser  squadron  and  Jellicoe  with 
the  grand  fleet.   


Rear  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty 


"The  people  of  Germany,"  he  says,  "as- 
sert that  the  Skagerak  was  an  ever  memor- 
able victory,"  and  goes  on  to  say  that  while 
"the  Germans  lost  only  60,000  tons,  the 
English  lost  128,000,"  in  fine,  that  the  Ger- 
man ships  more  than  held  their  own. 

Though  Mr.  Hale  notes  that  the  Ger- 
mans speak  with  admiration  of  the  "gal- 
lantry of  the  British,"  he  is  insistent  in  de- 
claring that  the  Germans  lost  no  more  ships 
than  they  have  admitted,  and  that  "the 
English  battle  cruisers  made  a  poor  show- 
ing, though  no  modern  navy  can  afford  to 
do  without  them." 

This  is  an  impartial  summary  of  the 
despatch :  I  have  even  used,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, Mr.  Hale's  own  words;  his  veracity 
and  the  truthfulness  of  his  informants  is 
bevond  question,  yet  in  his  story  we  do 
not  get  the  real  truth  about  the  battle,  and 
the  significance  of  it  does  not  appear;  for 
Mr.  Hale  is  manifestly  not  a  sailor  and 
does  not  understand  naval  affairs. 

THE  TRUTH 


FIRST  of  all  it  is  evident  from  the  past 
that  the  Germans  and  British  are  fairly  j 
matched  at  sea.    A  small  German  squad-  . 
ron  under  von  Spee  beat  a  slightly  weaker  j  * 
British  squadron  in  the  first  battle  in  thel  n 
Pacific,  sank  a  couple  of  cruisers  and  putl  p 
the  rest  to  flight.   A  little  later  an  English!  ^ 
squadron  composed  only  of  battle  cruisers, -ft 
met  the  victorious  German  squadron  at  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  beat  it  conclusively, 
sinking  two  ships  and  putting  the  others 
to  flight.    A  slight  superiority  in  ships  and 
striking  power  in  each  case  gave  the  vic- 
tory.   Now  with  this  idea  of  equality  o 
manhood  in  mind,  let  us  consider  what  too 
place  at  the  Skagerak.    The  first  Englis 
accounts  admitted  defeat :  the  London  Dail 
News  used  the  word  as  the  true  descri 
tion   of  the  outcome.     Beatty  talked 
"low  visibility"  as  accounting  for  his  loss< 
and  no  one  seems  to  have  understood  wh; 
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he  meant,  though  to  a  sailor  it  is  clear  or 
should  be  clear. 

The  first-class  battle  cruiser  is  faster 
than  the  battleship  because  it  does  not  carry 
such  heavy  defensive  armor:  its  heavy 
guns,  too,  are  just  as  powerful  as  those 
of  the  battleships,  but  when  the  ships  are 
within  five  miles  of  each  other  the  battle- 
ship is  incomparably  stronger  through  her 
vastly  superior  secondary  armament  of  six- 
inch  quick-firing  guns  and  her  defensive 
armor. 

The  cruiser  has  speed  to  take  her  away 
from  the  battleship,  otherwise  if  she  once 
Jets  the  battleship  come  close,  the  battle- 
ship will  sink  her  in  a  short  time. 

Now  from  the  accounts  on  both  sides  it 
is  evident  that  Beatty's  cruiser  squadron 
came  into  conflict  with  the  German  battle- 
ship fleet.    Beatty's  plea  of  "low  visibility" 
means  that  there  was  a  fog  and  that  he 
did  not  see  the  German  battleships  in  time. 
But  he  engaged  them,  fought  broad-side  to 
broad-side  with  them  as  the  photographs 
already  published  in  the  weekly  magazines 
of  shells  striking  the  British  ships,  prove 
conclusively.    And  therein  he  blundered 
badly.   He  should  have  turned  tail  and  run 
away  at  once,  thus  offering  a  smaller  tar- 
get to  the  foe.    The  truth  is  evident,  he 
underrated    his    adversary,    matched  his 
cruisers  against  German  battleships  and 
got  badly  whipped  for  his  pains.  Brains 
are  needed  in  a  leader  even  more  than  cour- 
age, and  everywhere  the  British  seem  to 
be  lacking  in  brains. 

But  when  Mr.  Hale  says  that  the  British 
grand  fleet  came  up  and  took  part  in  the 
action  and  was  defeated,  he  is  exaggerat- 
ing and  speaking  against  the  facts. 

Only  one  battleship  was  sunk,  that  one 
was  a  German,  an  old  battleship  and  slow, 
which  seems  to  prove  that  the  English 
ifrand  fleet  came  up,  was  only  able  to  en- 
gage one  battleship  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
he  slowest,  which  they  sent  to  the  bottom 
Beatty  admitted  defeat;  Jellicoe  claimed 
t  victory ;  but  his  victory  was  only  the  re- 
Teat  of  the  enemy  before  superior  force. 

The  morale  of  the  business  is  that  Beatty 
lad  more  courage  than  brains,  unless,  in- 
teed,  he  engaged  the  German  battleships 
n  order  to  give  Jellicoe  a  chance  of  com- 
ig  up  and  destroying  the  whole  German 
eet.  If  he  reckoned  in  this  way,  he  mis- 
alculated;  though  his  fault  would  be 
mailer,  it  would  still  be  a  fault  and  a  grave 
ne:  cruisers  are  not  intended  to  fight  bat- 
eships  at  close  quarters.    He  should  have 
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run  away  and  tried  to  draw  the  Germans 
after  him  into  the  open  sea. 

The  British  argument  that  their  losses 
were  greater,  because  their  force  was 
greater,  is  weirdly  absurd.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  battle  has 
enormously  increased  German  prestige  on 
the  sea. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  on  the 
question  of  the  comparative  values  of  the 
two  fleets  and  I  shall  take  occasion  soon 
to  supplement  and  complete  this  partial  ac- 
count. But  I  wish  to  put  on  record  at  once 
that  I  regard  the  German  Krupp  guns  as 
considerably  superior  to  the  Armstrong 
guns,  a  superiority  which  in  rough  weather 
may  be  made  up  by  the  better  seamanship 
of  the  English  sailor. 

It  is  of  interest  to  recall  the  fact  that  in 
the  eighteenth  century  the  English  govern- 
ment had  Admiral  Byng  shot  on  his  own 
quarter-deck  for  having  won  an  incomplete 
victory  over  the  French;  today  Admirals 
Beatty  and  Jellicoe  are  rewarded  for  a  par- 

ua!/Cfe±  The  bitter  £ibe  of  Voltaire  still 
holds.  The  English  shot  their  Admiral," 
he  said,  pour  encourager  les  autres  (to  en~ 
courage  the  others). 


60Bl^cE  MicHael 


is-  Michael  fSIcEs-Beacli] 
g  A  Great  E»^lisKma:tt1 


By  Franii  Harris 


IT  was  in  1887,  I  believe,  that  I  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach;  at  any  rate  it  was  just  after  he 
had  resigned  his  position  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  It  was  said  that  a  serious  af- 
fection of  his  eyes  had  forced  him  to  give 
up  all  work.  But  that  was  regarded  as  a 
convenient  pretext  to  cover  failure  and  de- 
feat 

The  whole  position  throws  such  light  on 
British  politics  and  on  the  character  of  a 
great  man  who  has  been  persisently  misun- 
derstood and  underrated  that  now  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  is  dead,  I  may  be  forgiven  for 
sketching  it  summarily.  ' 

It  was  his  amendment  to  the  Budget  that 
had  brought  about  the  defeat  of  Gladstone's 
government  in  1885.  Already  m  1878 
Hicks-Beach  had  been  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies;  later  he  had  been  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  had  startled  people  by 
imperious  manners  more  than  by  any  origi- 
nality of  view.  For  him  to  accept  the  Chief 
Secretaryship  and  risk  a  growing  fame  in 
Dublin— "That  grave  of  English  reputa- 
tions" was  looked  upon  as  a  weakness— or 
at  least  an  admission  that  he  could  not  get 
his  own  price  from  his  party.  His  enemies 
chuckled:   "An  eclipse,  .  .  .  the  finish 

Some  of  us  who  rather  liked  what  we  had 
seen  of  the  man  held  our  breath;  the  risk 
was  appalling!  Why  had  he  thrown  him- 
self into  the  abyss?  For  Ireland  was  at 
boiling  point:  Parnell  (one  of  the  great- 
est of  men)  had  drawn  the  sword  and 
thrown  the  scabbard  away :  "No-rent"  was 
being  whispered  and  screamed  and  shouted 
from  Donegal  to  Cork:  English  landlordism 
snarled  with  bared  teeth  behind  its  law- 
fences  :  a  dozen  able  men,  chief  among  them 
Tim  Healy,  were  attacking  night  after 
night  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  unri- 
valled sarcasm  and  passionate  contempt: 
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England,  obstinate,  glowering,  was  set 
against  all  rebels— yet  ominous  muttenngs 
were  heard  that  Ulster  was  being  won  by 
the  "no-rent"  bait,  the  last  British  strong- 
hold disaffected :  anything  might  happen. 

Into  the  caldron  plunged  Hicks-Beach,  a 
tall,  dour,  imperious  Englishman,  a  Con- 
servative, a  landlord  of  the  narrowest  land- 
lord class,  a  country  gentleman— Eton  and 
Oxford:  nature,  traditions,  education— all 
against  him,  said  the  wise:  would  it  end  in 
another  tragedy,  the  torch  hiss  out  m  blood 
as  it  had  gone  out  six  years  before?  We  j 
waited,  hardly  daring  to  hope.  I 

The  turmoil  in  Ireland  went  on  though 
dulled  and  damped,  we  thought:  the  Irish' | 
leaders  hesitating,  watching.    Then  to  our  j 
wonder,  The  Times  began  gravely  to  warn, 
the  Chief  Secretary!    He  was  hesitant,  it  I 
appeared,  weak;  (we  grinned— that  was  not  .  . 
his  failing!)  he  was  adjured  to  act  boldly,  I 
against  the  lawbreakers,  the  rebels.    Our  I 
hearts  beat  high  again  with  hope.  The 
other  English  papers  began  to  copy  The  1 , 
Times.    The  Times  went  on  to  scold  and  [ 
then  to  curse,  shriller  and  shriller,  day  after  I 
day,  while  the  cry  joined  in,  the  whole  pack,  ft, 
now  their  pockets  were  threatened,  squeal-  L 
ing,  cursing,  threatening:  the  London  Clubs  I 
all  in  a  fury ;  then  the  word— "Hicks-Beach,  J, 
the  traitor !"  J, 

After  six  months,  the  issue  at  lengtn, 
dear,  definite  for  all  men  to  see  and  take  , 
sides  according  to  the  God  or  Devil  m|> 
them'  Only  great  men  bring  about  such  j, 
crises  !  Lord  Clanricarde,  of  evil  fame,  the  l} 
worst  of  absentee  landlords,  wrote  to  The  \ 
Times  to  say  that  he  had  called  upon  the  I 
forces  of  the  Crown  to  protect  the  officers  I 
of  the  law  who  were  collecting  his  rents,! 
long  overdue.  .  lift 

The  Chief  Secretary  had  replied  m  co«| 
tempt  of  law:   "I  refuse  absolutely  to  usft 
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the  forces  of  the  Crown  to  collect  Lord 
Clanricarde's  debts."  Nothing  more,  no 
explanation,  even,  just  that,  signed  "Hicks- 
Beach." 

The  sensation  was  indescribable.  Lon- 
don went  crazy.    You  might  have  thought 
a  piece  of  the  sky  had  fallen.    For  the 
second  time  in  its  record  of  over  a  century 
The  Times  devoted  two  leading  articles  in 
one  morning  to  the  one  subject.  In  the  first 
it  condemned  Hicks-Beach  root  and  branch : 
he  had  gone  outside  his  powers;  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  laws,  one  of  the 
executive,  not  to  make  laws  or  worse  still 
to  abrogate  laws  and  bring  in  anarchy:  his 
intellect,  always  overrated  by  himself,  must 
be  temporarily  deranged.    In  the  second 
diatribe  it  was  shown  quietly  that  in  refus- 
ing to  collect  Clanricarde's  debts,  he  was 
judging  and  sentencing  Lord  Clanricarde 
without  even  hearing  him;  in  the  present 
state  of  Ireland  he  was  going  further,  mak- 
ing war  on  all  credit,  on  property  itself — 
property,  the  corner-stone  of  civilization, 
property,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  that 
bridges  the  abyss  from  barbarism  to  a  state 
of  order — trained  rhetoric  of  the  Devil's 
advocates. 

But  they  won  and  won  easily.  Even 
the  London  Liberal  papers  would  not  take 
up  cudgels  for  a  Conservative  who  had 
done  what  they  did  not  dare  even  to  preach. 
They  had  condemned  the  Irish  for  refusing 
to  pay  rent:  how  could  they  applaud  this 
English  Conservative  squire  who  refused 
to  collect  debts,  as  his  duty  bade  him  ?  The 
Irish  waited  and  watched! 

Suddenly  the  news  was  published  that 
iHicks-Beach's  eyes  having  given  out 
through  stress  of  work  he  had  resigned  and 
returned  to  London  to  be  doctored.  The 
Times  was  not  even  jubilant  or  self-gratu- 
latory.  The  outcome  was  the  only  possible 
one:  "England  is  a  law-abiding  country." 
The  clubs,  every  one,  said  that  Hicks-Beach 
was  ruined  and  would  never  be  heard  of 
again.  "He  should  go  back  to  his  country- 
place,  Coin  St.  Aldwyn  and  grow  turnips." 
:  It  was  at  this  moment  I  met  him.  The 
dinner  was  given  by  the  celebrated  doctor, 
Robson  Roose,  and  in  his  invitation  he  told 
ine  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  to  be 
here  and  other  Cabinet  Ministers.  Would 
.  please  come  early,  he  wanted  to  introduce 
ne  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach?  I  accept- 
ed eagerly.  I  wanted  to  meet  and  measure 
he  man  who  had  acted  so  boldly,  so  fool- 
shly,  so  nobly.  Had  he  been  swayed  by 
noral  or  by  intellectual  motives? 


Robson  Roose  took  me  into  a  small  room 
off  the  dining-room.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  was  standing  at  the  fireplace  with  his 
back  to  us.  As  we  entered  and  Robson 
Roose  mentioned  his  name  he  turned  slowly. 
He  had  a  heavy  shade  over  his  eyes  and 
looked  worn  and  thin,  I  thought. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you,"  I  said  and  as 
Robson  Roose  left  the  room,  I  added,  "I 
should  say  so  'proud/  " 

"Really !"  he  said  in  a  tired  voice  ending 
in  a  sound,  half  sniff,  half  snort,  "not  many 
persons  would  say  that !" 

"You  didn't  act  hoping  for  the  applause 
of  the  many." 

"Indeed,  no !"  he  cried.  "I  knew  better 
than  that." 

"The  curious  thing  about  the  business  is," 
I  went  on,  "that  you  acted  as  the  moral  con- 
science of  the  English  people  and  thus  set- 
tled the  Irish  question.  Your  honesty  and 
courage  will  have  great  results— do  infinite 
good." 

In  silence  he  turned  to  me  with  his  face 
all  working  and  held  out  his  hand.  In  a 
moment  he  had  regained  control  of  himself 
though  the  tears  were  on  his  cheeks.  He 
took  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  them 
away  openly.   Then  in  a  half-voice: 

"Thank  you!  I  shall  always  remember 
that.  That  makes  me  proud.  That  was 
what  I  said  to  myself.  One's  conscience 
the  only  compass-light  in  bad  weather,"  he 
added  smiling.  Sea-similes  came  naturally 
even  to  the  country  squire's  lips,  for  all 
Englishmen  are  of  sailor-stock. 

"Of  course  you  knew  how  they  would 
treat  you  ?"  I  went  on. 

He  nodded:  "None  of  my  business"— 
curtly— "I  had  to  show  'em  that  England, 
the  England  I  love,  did  not  mean  to  go  on 
doing  wrong.  I'm  glad,"  he  added,  "that 
you  think  it  will  have  a  good  effect  ulti- 
mately. So  far,  it  appears  to  have  had  no 
consequences  except  to  throw  me  out !"  he 
added  bitterly. 

u  "Consequences  are  incalculable,"  I  said. 
"The  act  brought  me  to  you,  eager  to  help. 
It  will  bring  dozens  of  others,  as  Cromwell 
used  to  say  'a  small  band  of  good  men,' 
standing  on  this  because  they  cannot  help  it, 
— an  invisible  cloud  of  witnesses!  You'll 
come  back  triumphant !" 
I  "Come  back,"  he  repeated,  resuming  a 
conventional  tone,  as  our  host  accompanied 
by  others  entered  the  room,  "I  must  first 
go  away  to  Coin  and  get  cured.  A  tedious 
job,  I'm  afraid." 
Our  talk  was  ended.    At  the  dinner  he 
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hardly  spoke  at  all.  As  soon  as  it  was 
over,  he  took  Robson  Roose  into  another 
room  and  disappeared.  . 

We  met  the  next  time  in  the  inner  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  stopped 
and  came  over  to  me  and  shook  hands. 

"Yes,  the  eyes  are  better,"  he  said,  "much 
better,  thank  you  and  thanks  to  you  in  some 
part  for  what  you  said." 

Next  year,  1888,  Hicks-Beach  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  eyes  cured,  health 
completely  reestablished.  His  originality 
had  not  cost  him  his  influence  with  his 
party,  for  he  was  at  once  made  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  held  the  office  till 
the  Liberals  returned  to  power  in  1902. 

In  those  three  years  he  fulfilled  the  hopes 
of  his  friends  and  grounded  his  reputation; 
he  won  the  permanent  officials  in  his  depart- 
ment, and  became  known  as  an  able  admin- 
istrator. 

In  1905  the  Conservatives  again  carried 
the  elections  and  Hicks-Beach  was  appoint- 
ed Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  highest 
office  in  the  government  after  that  of  Prime 
Minister. 

Twenty  years  before,  at  fifty,  he  had  been 
leader  of  the  House  for  a  short  time.  He 
had  a  certain  curt  abruptness  of  manner, 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  in  him  of  an 
aloofness  of  mind,  which  the  ordinary  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  resented,  regarded  as  un- 
justifiable conceit  in  one  who  was  hardly 
more  than  a  poor  baronet,  a  country  squire. 
Some  one,  annoyed  by  his  imperiousness, 
called  him  "Black  Michael."  I  think  Swift 
MacNeil  was  the  godfather,  and  the  nick- 
name showed  extraordinary  divination,  for 
it  was  not  suggested  by  appearance.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  tall,  about  six  feet 
in  height,  and  wore  a  short,  brown  beard; 
his  face  was  rather  long,  his  head  long,  too. 
At  fifty  he  looked  forty  and  was  neither 
dark  nor  fair:  why,  then,  Black  Michael? 

Throughout  his  dark  days  of  pain  and 
neglect  the  nickname  was  unused,  yet  it 
was  curiously  appropriate  and  forecast  the 
future.  The  contempt  Hicks-Beach  felt  for 
the  party  that  threw  him  over  in  1887, 
when  as  Irish  Secretary  he  had  acted  to 
the  highest  in  him,  left  its  mark,  reinforcing 
his  natural  melancholy.  At  the  Board  of 
Trade  he  did  his  work  and  kept  to  himself 
and  the  consciousness  of  power  grew  upon 
him.  Always  proud  and  self-centered,  he 
became  prouder  and  more  accustomed  to 
trust  his  own  judgment,  as  he  saw  how  his 
ablest  subordinates  had  to  bow  to  it. 

Now,  at  nearly  seventy,  he  took  up  the 


work  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  feel- 
ing sure  that  the  higher  the  pedestal,  the 
better  his  height  would  be  appreciated. 
Even  before  his  first  Budget  he  surprised 
the  House  by  taking  a  line  of  his  own  again 
and  again  in  debate.    There  was  insight  in 
the  man  which  gave  him  new  expressions. 
Never  fluent,  much  less  rhetorical,  regarded, 
indeed,  as  somewhat  inarticulate,  he  yet 
coined  the  phrase  "the  open  door"  in  China, 
which  stuck  and  was  adopted  in  both  Ger- 
many and  France.    Impartial  observers  be- 
gan to  revise  their  previous  superficial  esti- 
mates of  him,  began  to  wonder  whether  by 
any  chance  Hicks-Beach  was  a  great  man. 
His  first  Budget  deepened  the  high  opinion 
of  him  which  was  again  being  put  forward 
by  permanent  officials  of  the  department. 
He  got  up  in  a  crowded  House  and  without 
a  trace  of  hesitancy  or  of  preparation  put 
forth  the  annual  balance-sheet  with  a  clear-  ^ 
ness  and  mastery  of  figures  that  surprised  ,{ 
every  one.    He  hardly  used  a  note.    He  I 
stood  there,  a  tall,  lean  man,  doing  his  job, 
without  frills  of  any  sort,  without  waiting  . 
for  applause  or  even  noticing  it  when  it  \ 
came.   He  ended  in  the  same  conversational 
way  by  declaring  that  in  an  English  Treas-  I 
ury  official,  parsimony  was  the  chiefest  vir-  S 
tue:  waste  the  ordinary  democratic  pitfall. 
No  rule,  however,  without  exceptions;  re- 
luctantly he  had  borrowed  from  the  Sinking 
Fund;  he  would  do  so  again  if  necessary: 
no  canons  holy,  no  command  sacred  in  a 
rich  and  growing  concern — save  economy. 

The  curt  phrases,  the  command  of  the  po- 
sition, the  even  strong  voice,  never  loud, 
always  clear,  the  conversational  tone,  had 
an  astonishing  effect:  "very  able  ...  a 
big  man"  was  the  verdict  of  those  capable 
of  judging. 

Next  morning  the  papers  praised  him 
almost  without  reserve.  Some  critics  in 
the  House  next  night  tried  to  pick  holes. 
He  listened  in  silence  till  the  last  one  had 
aired  his  fad  and  then  got  up  and  declared 
he  had  only  heard  one  thing  worth  noticing 
in  the  four  hours.  He  dealt  with  the  ob- 
jection like  a  master  and  then  walked  out 
of  the  House  as  if  he  did  not  care  a  cop- 
per what  the  Members  thought  of  him. 
Suddenly  every  one  spoke  of  him  as  "Black 
Michael" :  his  daring  to  speak  the  truth,  his 
felt  disdain,  the  underlying  pessimism  and 
melancholy  justified  the  nickname. 

But  there  was  deep  underlying  kindliness 
in  the  man  besides  imperious  strength.  I 
went  to  see  him  shortly  before  his  second 
Budget.    Every  one  was  excited  about  it; 
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the  South  African  War  had  cost  a  great 
deal;  the  recovery  after  it  was  surprisingly 
slow;  thinking  men  were  beginning  to  rea- 
lize the  new  truth  that  half  of  all  the  wealth 
of  a  country  is  produced  every  year,  that 
money  spent  on  powder  and  shot  is  worse 
than  thrown  away,  that  unproductive  pro- 
duction is  more  wasteful  than  unproductive 
consumption;  in  fine,  that  fighting  costs 
more  than  money  and  luxuries  must  be  paid 
for  twice  over. 

I  found  that  though  Hicks-Beach  hadn't 
read  much  political  economy,  he  had 
grasped  essentials,  approaching  every  ques- 
tion from  the  moral  side,  found  them  all 
surprisingly  simple.  Again  and  again  he 
emphasized  the  need  of  economy:  "Can't 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it  .  .  .  the  whole 
country  wanted  the  war,  now  they  must 
pay  for  it  .  .  .  war  usually  idiotic.  .  .  . 
Chamberlain  too  combative." 

When  the  talk  was  over  I  asked  him 
might  I  use  what  he  had  told  me  in  my 
paper.    He  got  up  and  whistled: 

''  Whew  !  What  would  the  House  say  if  I 
gave  the  Budget  provisions  first  to  a  news- 
paper .  .  ."  He  smiled,  shaking  his  head. 
"I'm  afraid  that's  impossible." 

"But  my  paper  is  so  small,"  I  replied,  "it 
would  have  little  importance  .  .  .  every  one 
in  power  would  pretend  not  to  believe  it 
.  .  .  many  would  think  I  was  forecasting 
the  future  from  the  past."  He  still  shook 
his  head,  smiling.  I  had  not  found  the  true 
argument.    Again  I  tried: 

"Nothing  you  have  told  me  would  have 
any  effect  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  I  shall 
expect  you  to  deny  that  you  gave  it  to  me 
for  publication."    Quickly  he  rejoined: 

"No,  no,  I  sha'n't  disavow  you;  I  want  to 
help  you.  H'm,  h'm.  .  .  .  What  you  say 
about  the  Stock  Exchange  is  true.  That's 
the  real  reason  such  things  are  kept  secret 
and  divulged  to  the  House  first."  A  mo- 
ment's thought  and  suddenly  he  exclaimed: 
"Go  ahead:  tell  it  all;  I  don't  care,  let  'em 
grumble,  d — n  them." 

I  got  up  at  once,  fearing  second  thoughts, 
and  possible  reservations ;  but  he  had  dis- 
missed the  subject  from  his  mind., 

"You  keep  as  young  looking  as  ever,"  he 
remarked  pleasantly.  "How  do  you  manage 
it?  You  look  thirty,  yet  you  must  be  near 
fifty?" 

"More,"  I  replied,  laughing.  "I'd  return 
the  compliment;  you  look  fifty,  and  yet  .  .  ." 

"Seventy,  seventy,"  he  repeated.  "Three 
score  years  and  ten  .  .  .  vixi,"  he  added 
half-bitterly. 


The  only  expression  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage I  ever  heard  him  use;  struck  by  it 
probably  at  Eton — "I  have  lived." 

I  locked  at  his  face:  it  was  worn;  lines 
everywhere:  deep-set,  sad  eyes,  as  if  they 
shrank  from  seeing  life  stripped  of  youth's 
roseate  glamour. 

"Lots  still  to  do,"  I  cried.  "The  last 
fight,  the  best." 

"Curious,"  he  exclaimed,  putting  his 
hands  on  my  shoulders.  "You  say  the 
things  I've  been  saying  to  myself.  There 
may  still  be  something  worth  fighting  for," 
he  mused  .  .  .  and  we  parted. 

The  result  justified  my  guess.  I  published 
the  three  chief  provisions  of  the  Budget  and 
they  appeared  in  print  and  on  the  bills  all 
over  London  some  days  before  Hicks-Beach 
made  his  Budget  speech  in  the  House;  but 
no  paper  took  any  notice  of  the  pronounce- 
ment. It  did  me  some  good  and  no  one  any 
harm. 

One  Irishman  in  the  House  remarked  that 
he  seemed  to  have  heard  Hicks-Beach's 
speech  before:  "the  provisions  of  it  were 
in  the  air,  so  to  speak":  the  pin-prick  made 
members  smile. 

THE  LAST  FIGHT 

Some  years  later  a  proposal  to  take  Salis- 
bury Plain  for  army  ma'nceuvers  on  a  grand 
scale  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
landlords  had  to  be  bought  out:  their  lands 
therefore  were  valued  and  the  contest  be- 
tween so-called  private  rights  and  national 
needs  began.  As  usual  in  England  the  na- 
tion's pocket  suffered.  When  the  private 
telegraph  companies  were  taken  over  by  the 
post-office  the  state  had  to  pay  three  times 
their  real  value.  So  now  the  landowners 
held  out  for  and  obtained  three  prices  and 
more  for  every  acre  of  land  the  government 
wanted.  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  now  Lord 
St.  Aldwyn,  owned  a  small  slice  of  Salis- 
bury Plain.  I  believe  about  33  acres.  When 
it  came  to  bargaining  for  it,  he  asked,  I 
think,  £163,000,  and  was  stiff  against  any 
reduction. 

The  matter  came  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons :  some  Liberal  had  stumbled  on 
the  "pot  of  roses,"  or  more  probably  the 
Liberal  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took 
care  that  the  secret  should  be  known  in 
order  to  show  how  much  more  honest  he 
was  than  his  Conservative  predecessor. 
However  this  may  be,  the  question  was  put 
and  his  answer  was: 

"Yes,  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  asked  and  re- 
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ceived  £163,500  for  thirty-three  acres."  (I 
can't  be  sure  of  the  exact  amount.) 

Members  looked  at  each  other:  the  price 
was  incredibly  high. 

The  next  question  was  even  more  illumi- 
nating: What  was  the  government  valua- 
tion?  The  answer  came  pat  "£i 3,500." 

The  effect  was  stunning:  no  hypocritical 
veil  could  resist  such  a  stab.  Suddenly  a 
whisper — "Black  Michael  had  taken  £150,- 

000  exactly  to  keep  up  his  peerage  on" — 
a  smile  on  every  face  broad  as  the  figures. 

A  month  or  two  later  I  met  Lord  St. 
Aldwyn  by  what  men  call  chance.  After 
the  usual  greetings: 

"Will  you  come  my  way?"  he  asked. 
."It  is  the  only  way  I  can  go  now,"  he 
added  smiling,  "but  I  still  walk  as  much  as 

1  can." 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  say:  he  looked 
his  age;  the  immitigable  years  had  done 
their  work.  "Black  Michael"  was  an  old, 
old  man;  the  end  in  sight. 

Suddenly  our  previous  conversation  and 
the  memory  of  the  land-sale  came  into  my 
head  together:  was  that  his  "last  fight?" 

I  felt  uncomfortable.  Did  he  notice  my 
silence  ?  I  can't  tell.  I  cannot  tell  how  the 
talk  began,  nor  how  much  of  it  was  plain 
speech  on  his  part  or  inference  on  mine. 
I  can  only  give  my  impression.  He  began, 
I  think  about  titles,  asking  me  to  omit  the 
"handle"  as  before. 

"You  don't  care  for  titles,  do  you?  I 
don't  think  I  do  either,  much — still  I  have 
a  son,  you  know,  Quenington.  If  I  had  had 
only  my  three  gals,  I'd  never  have  asked 
the  King  for  the  title ;  though  to  tell  truth 
he  proposed  it  himself.  In  England  it's 
part  of  the  reward  " 

I  nodded  my  head:  I  could  not  speak: 
I  had  hoped  so  much  more  from  the  man 
who  at  the  outset  had  fought  Lord  Clanri- 
carde  and  all  his  own  world  to  boot,  for 
right's  sake  and  justice. 

I  had  always  hoped  and  believed  that 
wise  men  grew  less  selfish  as  they  got  near 
the  end.  Eyes  unseeled,  desires  quenched, 
the  soul-wings  lifting  .  .  .  and  now  .  .  . 
it  was  too  painful. 

He  went  on  impatiently. 

"Reward !  I  could  not  live  on  my  pay  as 
Cabinet  Minister:  what's  5,000  pounds  a 
year  for  a  man  with  a  country  place  to 
keep  up  and  a  town  house  besides?  I  was 
a  poor  baronet,  an  intolerable  position  .  .  . 
poverty  is  a  bad  counselor  ...  in  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governing  classes  idiotic.  A 
temptation  and  worse  ...  the  public  will 


gain  through  paying  their  real  leaders  prop- 
erly. The  House  gives  a  second-rate  gen- 
eral a  title  and  50,000  pounds  to  keep  it  up 
on  (was  he  thinking  of  Kitchener?)  Why 
shouldn't  they  give  me  money  for  over  fifty 
years  of  work — a  small  reward,  I  call  it 
.  .  .  very  small." 

That,  then,  was  the  Apologia!  It  flashed 
through  my  mind  that  that  was  the  soul  of 
the  man,  that  he  was  all  of  a  piece,  English, 
long-headed,  practical  in  spite  of  his  ideal- 
ism, a  real  man  in  a  real  world,  with  strong 
paternal  love  probably  for  his  son,  and  a 
great  desire  to  do  right,  to  act  fairly,  to 
justify  himself  if  he  had  failed  of  the  high 
mark.  Most  men  become  more  selfish  and 
not  less  as  they  grow  old:  it  is  only  the 
poets  and  seers — the  choice  and  master- 
spirits of  the  world — who  turn  sweeter 
with  the  years,  and  strong  and  true  though 
Hicks-Beach  was,  he  was  not  one  of  the 
Sacred  Band.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  and  com- 
pared with  other  men,  even  with  other 
men  of  genius  like  Lord  Randolph  Church- 
ill, he  was  a  good  man,  not  a  bad  one,  an 
honest  man,  too:  at  least  as  Hamlet  said 
of  himself,  "indifferent  honest!"  as  honest 
as  the  evil  times  permitted.  I  was  glad  I 
could  reconcile  my  faith  with  my  deep  lik- 
ing for  the  person. 

"I  agree  with  you,"  I  said  when  he  had 
finished.  "The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  I  have  known  no  better  laborer  than 
you  in  England,  but  many  who  demanded 
and  took  a  much  greater  reward." 

"I  felt  sure  you  would  understand,"  he 
said:  "the  few  do,  and  the  others  don't 
matter.    I'm  glad  to  have  had  this  talk. 

"I  wish  you'd  come  down  to  Coin  St. 
Aldwyn  and  stop  a  week  this  summer.  The 
place  looks  so  much  better  in  summer: 
you'd  know  then  how  a  man  comes  to  love 
it.  I'm  always  glad  to  get  back  home." 
I  excused  myself  after  thanking  him,  and 
we  parted. 

I  stood  and  looked  after  him. 

"One  of  the  ablest  and  certainly  the  most 
honest  English  statesmen  of  my  time,"  I 
said  to  myself. 

In  the  last  week  of  April  came  the  news 
that  his  son,  Lord  Quenington,  had  been 
killed  at  the  front  in  France,  leaving,  how- 
ever, a  young  son  to  inherit  the  place  and 
title.  A  week  later  the  great  Earl  gave  up, 
too,  and  full  of  years  (he  was  over  eighty) 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  the  old 
house  he  loved  so  well.  The  park  and 
the  gardens  rise  before  me  as  I  write: 
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the  English  wild  flowers  on  the  borders  five 
yards  deep  are  swaying  and  curtsying  in 
the  sun  and  warm  southwest  wind  while  the 
chestnut  trees  are  holding  ivory  lamps 
against  the  green. 


SIR  EDWARD  GREY 

The  news  that  Sir  Edward. Grey  had 
accepted  a  peerage  and  will  henceforth 
be  known  as  Earl  Grey  came  home 
as  a  slap  in  the  face.  Bernard  Shaw 
has  denounced  him  as  one  of  the  chief 
makers  of  the  war  and  has  again  and  again 
torn  this  or  that  speech  of  his  to  shreds, 
accusing  him  of  blind  partisanship;  but 
I  have  always  defended  Grey,  always  be- 
lieved in  his  perfect  singlemindedness, 
always  thought  that  Shaw  criticized  him 
because  he  did  not  know  him  personally, 
had  not  the  key  to  his  heart,  did  not  real- 
ize the  purity  of  his  motives,  the  passion 
of  his  patriotism.  And  now — Grey  has 
no  children  to  leave  the  title  to,  he's  not 
rich  enough  to  keep  up  the  title;  there's 
another  Earl  Grey;  he  has  no  inducement; 
why  has  he  allowed  himself  to  be  kicked 
upstairs?  For  that's  what  it  amounts  to. 
Or  has  he  gone  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
fight  for  the  Liberal  Cause  there?  Is  this 
a  move  of  Asquith  or  Lloyd  George  por- 
tending some  vast  change  in  the  Upper 
House?    I  wish  I  could  think  so. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  high  character  of 
the  man  that  knowing  Grey  as  I  do  for 
more  than  twenty  years  I  cannot  attribute 
this  peerage  to  paltry  personal  ambition. 
Grey,  as  I  often  say,  can  only  be  under- 
stood if  we  think  of  him  in  terms  of  his 
favorite  poet  Wordsworth;  he  has  Words- 
worth's love  of  nature  and  feeling  for  nat- 
ural beauty;  he  has  besides  all  Words- 
worth's passionate  admiration  of  England 


and  belief  that  the  very  name  stands  for 
all  high  causes  and  noble  endeavor. 

Alas !  he  is  even  narrower  than  Words- 
worth, even  more  ignorant.  Wordsworth 
knew  French,  and  for  some  time  at  least 
loved  France,  though  he  was  not  able  to 
understand,  much  less  to  accept  the  great 
French  Revolution.  But  Grey  knows  no 
German  and  no  French  either.  Cambon, 
the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  has  to 
talk  to  Grey  through  a  secretary.  For 
more  than  ten  years  this  farce-comedy  has 
been  going  on — a  farce  unthinkable  in  Ger- 
many, incredible  almost  among  thinking 
men  anywhere  else  in  Europe. 

Grey's  ignorance  of  German  and  Ger- 
many does  much  to  explain  the  war  and 
explains  perfectly  this  farewell  letter  to 
his  constituents,  which  excites  Shaw's 
anger.   In  it  Grey  says: 

"I  have  little  time  to  give  thought  to  words 
except  when  they  can  contribute  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  It  will  need  all  our  energy 
and  much  sacrifice  yet  to  secure  a  safe,  lasting 
and  right-minded  peace,  though  it  is  happily 
true  that  things  are  going  so  favorably  to  the 
allies  as  to  justify  the  fairest  expectation  of 
a  satisfactory  and  final  success. 

"Every  week  now  the  allies  are  gaining  con- 
fidence and  the  enemy  is  losing  it." 

How  can  a  man  of  sense  write  such  silly 
nonsense !  After  two  years  of  war,  Ger- 
many holds  the  richest  province  of  France, 
all  Belgium  on  the  West  and  on  the  East 
has  shortened  her  boundary  by  one  third, 
holding  Warsaw,  Libau,  and  the  half  Ger- 
man provinces  of  Courland  and  Lithuania; 
the  last  hope  of  strangling  her  by  blockade 
has  vanished  and  yet  Grey  can  write  that 
Germany  "is  losing  confidence."  We  who 
have  seen  the  Deutschland  and  realize  what 
she  means,  know  better.  I  am  sorry  for 
Grey;  the  game  of  war  is  not  blindman's 
buff. 


SIR  ROGER  CASEMENT  was  brought 
in  guilty  of  high  treason  by  a  jury 
who  did  not  take  long  to  make  up 
their  minds  after  a  summing  up  by  Lord 
Reading,  the  Chief  Justice,  which  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  English  governing  classes.  Lord  Read- 
ing asserted  that  every  one  was  a  traitor 
and  liable  to  the  death  penalty  who  said  or 
did  anything  to  comfort  or  help  the  enemy 
or  to  weaken  or  distress  his  own  people.  In 
fine,  to  have  brains  and  a  conscience  is  to 
be  a  traitor.  Sir  Roger  Casement  replied  to 
this  nonsense  with  a  superb  speech,  in 
which  he  declared  himself  loyal  to  his  coun- 
try, Ireland,  and  showed  that,  according  to 
the  accepted  English  theory  of  judgment  by 
one's  peers,  he  should  have  been  tried  by  a 
jury  of  Irishmen.  Not  a  man  with  an  Irish 
name  was  allowed  to  sit  among  the  twelve. 
Every  now  and  then  his  sarcasm  struck 
home :  with  a  side  glance  at  Carson  and  his 
speeches  advocating  Ulster  rebellion,  he 
said:  "The  only  difference  between  us  is 
that  he  took  the  road  leading  to  honor  and 
the  woolsack  and  I  took  that  leading  to 
the  scaffold." 

It  was  the  old  story.  No  people,  said 
Lincoln,  has  any  right  to  govern  another 
except  with  their  consent.  Tim  Healy  put 
the  obverse  once  in  the  House  of  Commons 
just  as  convincingly.  "Come  to  Ireland," 
he  cried  to  the  English  Attorney-General, 
"and  be  tried  by  a  jury  for  treason  and 
you'll  not  escape  hanging." 

At  the  end  Sir  Roger  Casement  summed 
up  in  words  which  will  be  cherished  by  all 
Irishmen  in  every  part  of  the  world.  "Ire- 
land, that  has  wronged  no  man/'  he  said, 
"injured  no  man,  sought  no  dominion  over 
others,  Ireland  is  treated  as  a  convicted 
criminal,"  and  then:  "where  all  rights  be- 
come only  accumulated  wrongs,  where  men 
must  beg  with  bated  breath  for  leave  to 
subsist  in  their  own  land,  to  think  their  own 
thoughts,  sing  their  own  songs,  garner  the 
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fruits  of  their  own  labors,  then  surely  it  is 
the  braver,  saner  and  truer  thing  to  be  a 
rebel  against  such  circumstances  as  these, 
than  tamely  to  accept  them  as  the  natural 
lot  of  men.   My  lord,  I  have  done." 

BEYOND  RIGHT  OR  WRONG 

Let  us  leave  right  and  wrong,  equity  and 
justice,  all  matters  of  ethics  and  human- 
ity out  of  the  question  and  consider  the 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  expediency: 
wns  it  wise  of  the  English  to  sentence  Irish 
rebels  to  be  shot  in  cold  blood  in  Dublin? 
Is  it  wise  of  Asquith  and  Balfour  rigor- 
ously to  enforce  the  letter  of  the  law 
against  Casement,  which  they  were  afraid 
to  enforce  against  Carson? 

Never  had  the  English  such  a  golden 
opportunity  of  showing  how  superior  they 
were  to  the  Germans,  of  proving  once  for 
all  that  they  had  outgrown  the  ancient  Teu- 
tonic faults  of  pedantry  and  Pharisaism. 
If  Asquith  had  said  simply:  "We  refuse 
to  punish  these  Irish  rebels  while  their 
brothers  are  righting  for  us  in  a  great 
cause;  we  shall  keep  them  out  of  harm's 
way  till  the  war  is  over  and  then  let  them 
go,"  he  would  have  won  Ireland  instead  of 
antagonizing  her;  he  would  have  made  his 
past  treatment  of  Carson  logical  and  honor- 
able; he  would  have  rendered  the  Union 
even  possible  while  winning  the  sympathy 
and  admiration  of  all  thinking  men  through- 
out the  world.  But  the  poor  little  lawyer 
spirit  could  not  rise  to  the  height  of  the  op- 
portunity: magnanimity  is  the  appanage  of 
greater  men.  No  Englishman  seems  to  be 
able  even  to  understand  Shakespeare's 
teaching,  "the  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained;  it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes ;"  or  his  last  work  on  the  matter : 
— "pardon's  the  worpi  to  all." 

The  English  and  the  Russians  are  the 
only  nations  in  Christendom  to-day  who 
treat  political  offenders  as  if  they  were 
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common  criminals.  The  English  can  rage 
against  the  Germans  for  shooting  Miss  Ca- 
vell,  while  they  shoot  Skeffington  without 
form  of  trial  and  declare  his  murderer  in- 
sane in  order  to  absolve  him  from  punish- 
ment. A  golden,  an  incredible  opportunity 
was  offered  to  the  English  oligarchy  and 
they  were  too  small,  too  vindictive,  too  pe- 
dantic to  use  it.  Do  Asquith  and  Balfour 
and  Curzon  and  Derby  and  Carson  not  see 
that  their  feet  are  slipping  in  the  blood  they 
have  shed?  Can  they  not  even  compre- 
hend how  desperately  they  themselves  need 
forgiveness? 

A   LAST  CHANCE 

Another  opportunity  is  given  to  these 
English  rulers  which  may  well  be  their  last 
chance.  Casement  has  appealed.  While  I 
write,  his  appeal  is  being  heard  by  five 
judges,  Darling,  Bray,  Scrutton,  Lawrence 
and  Atkin.  They  are  all  creatures  of  the 
oligarchy.  There  is  nothing  that  Darling 
would  not  do  in  order  to  get  the  peerage 
which  he  regards  as  long  overdue.  Law- 
rence is  feeble-minded,  Scrutton  and  At- 
kin I  do  not  know,  and  that  almost  argues 
that  they  have  no  particular  personality. 
Mr.  Justice  Bray,  however,  has  shown  on 
occasions  a  good  deal  of  independence  and 
astonishing  fair-mindedness;  but  is  he 
strong  enough  to  sway  the  others  and  to 
overrule  Darling?    I  do  not  believe  it. 

It  is  almost  certain,  in  spite  of  the  great 
argument  by  Alexander  Sullivan,  Case- 
ment's chief  counsel,  that  the  condemnation 
will  be  confirmed.  By  sheer  reading,  Sulli- 
van found  out  the  legal  point  that  set  Jus- 
tice Darling  gasping.  He  took  the  very 
words  of  the  Treason  Act  of  Edward  III, 
of  135 1,  under  which  Casement  was  con- 
victed, and  showed  that  when  the  act  was 
framed  there  was  no  such  crime  even  im- 
agined as  "Adhering  to  the  King's  enemies 
elsewhere  than  in  the  King's  realms." 
"Clearly,"  he  said,  "the  statute  did  not  even 
in  any  degree  purport  to  legislate  for  any 
territory  outside  the  King's  realm,  and 
Casement  is  accused  of  having  helped  the 
King's  enemies  in  Germany." 

Of  course  it  is  only  a  quibble;  but  it  is  a 
legal  quibble,  to  lawyers  almost  insurmount- 
able, and  in  the  pedantic  English  mind  is 
quite  sufficient  to  quash  the  whole  convic- 
tion, but  Darling  wants  to  be  Lord  Darling 
and  he  will^  allow  no  legal  straws  to  stand 
in  his  way.  It  is  pretty  sure  that  Case- 
ment's conviction  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal. 


And  then?  Well,  then,  the  chance  is 
once  more  given  to  Asquith  and  Balfour. 
Will  they  at  long  last  play  the  men,  or 
just  play  the  parts  they  have  played  up  to 
now?  I  know  them  both  well  and  have  no 
hope  of  either  of  them.  What  hope  can 
one  have  of  men  who  allowed  Sir  Freder- 
ick Smith  to  prosecute  Casement,  Smith 
who  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  Carson's 
treason  and  was  proud  of  echoing  Carson's 
defiance  ? 

My  one  hope  is  in  Wilson;  if  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  strong  appeal  in  favor  of 
Casement,  they  may  cut  down  his  sentence 
to  ten  years'  imprisonment  and  of  course 
he  will  be  let  out  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
otherwise  Casement  will  be  murdered  as 
Skeffington  was  murdered.  I  put  all  my 
hopes  in  President  Wilson. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  ablest  and  most 
honest  of  English  Journalists,  Mr.  Massing- 
ham,  editor  of  The  Nation,  is  with  me  in 
this  matter.  Again  and  again  Massing- 
ham  has  honorably  distinguished  himself  in 
England  by  his  advocacy  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, and  on  this  Irish  question  he  has 
again  and  again  been  against  Mr.  Asquith. 
He  has  a  liking  and  tremendous  admiration 
for  Asquith  which  I  find  it  hard  to  ex- 
plain. Still  just  because  of  that  his  words 
in  this  crisis  are  all  the  more  memorable. 
In  an  article  on  July  5th,  he  wrote: 

"England  has  abdicated.  Her  direct  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  is  over.  She  can  re- 
pay Mr.  Redmond's  services  to  her  arms  by 
wrecking  his  power,  but  even  that  base  re- 
turn will  yield  her  no  new  governance  of 
the  mind  and  will  of  Ireland.  We  cannot 
go  on  governing  with  Sir  John  Maxwell 
and  without  a  Lord  Lieutenant  and  a  Chief 
Secretary.  We  cannot  appear  at  a  Euro- 
pean Conference  as  the  Knight  of  Liberty 
with  Ireland  tied  to  our  saddle-bow.  And 
we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Irish  opinion  is 
still  deeply  agitated.  T  knew  that  the  ris- 
ing would  fail,  said  the  widow  of  one  of 
the  executed  Sinn  Feiners,  'and  he  knew  he 
would  fail;  but  he  felt  that  he  was  helping 
to  save  the  soul  of  Ireland.'  The  soul  of 
Ireland  will  not  be  the  weaker  for  the  ex- 
orcism of  force;  but  any  recent  observer 
of  her  life  knows  that  a  fierce  internal 
struggle  is  going  on  for  its  possession,  in 
which  the  idealism  of  her  men  and  women 
may  turn  to  barrenness  or  to  fruitfulness, 
and  her  body  be  won  or  lost  for  generations 
to  the  best  uses  of  the  world." 

H.  W.  M. 
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ON  the  seventh  of  April,  1916,  F. 
Sheehy  Skeffington  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  The  New  Statesman, 
in  London.  The  letter  astonishing  in  in- 
sight and  veracity  was  pigeon-holed  by  the 
editor  till  after  the  tragedy  which  Skeffing- 
ton predicted,  had  taken  place  and  he  him- 
self had  been  foully  assassinated.  The  edi- 
tor relates  his  feat  with  a  certain  exultation 
in  his  own  stupidity :  "We  did  not  print  it," 
says  the  bonehead,  "because  we  did  not 
think  that  to  do  so  would  serve  any  useful 
purpose."  Just  that  and  nothing  more;  no 
regret,  no  sorrow  that  he  was  ass  enough 
to  allow  such  a  letter  to  pass  unused.  The 
editor  is  one  Sidney  Webb,  a  painstaking 
compiler  of  facts,  a  socialist  without  vision, 
a  revolutionary  who  regards  a  reformatory 
as  Paradise.  No  one  of  sense  would  pay 
any  attention  to  the  sheet  did  not  Bernard 
Shaw  use  it  to  air  his  humors.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  apparently,  that  Skeffington  ap- 
pealed to  it.    Here  is  Skeffington's  letter: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  Statesman'. 

Sir, — The  situation  in  Ireland  is  extremely 
grave.  Thanks  to  the  silence  of  the  daily 
Press,  the  military  authorities  are  pursuing 
their  Prussian  plans  in  Ireland  unobserved  by 
the  British  public;  and,  when  the  explosion 
which  they  have  provoked  occurs,  they  will 
endeavor  to  delude  the  British  public  as  to 
where  the  responsibility  lies.  I  write  in  the 
hope  that,  despite  war-fever,  there  may  be 
enough  sanity  and  commonsense  left  to  re- 
strain the  militarists  while  there  is  yet  time. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  space  by  recounting 
the  events  that  have  led  up  to  the  present 
situation — the  two  years'  immunity  accorded 
Sir  Edward  Carson's  Volunteers  in  their  de- 
fiant illegalities,  the  systematic  persecution  of 
the  Irish  Volunteers  from  the  moment  of 
their  formation  {nine  months  before  the  war), 
the  militarist  provocations,  raids  on  printing 
offices,  arbitrary  deportations,  and  savage  sen- 
tences which  have  punctuated  Mr.  Redmond's 
recruiting  appeals  for  the  past  eighteen 
months.  As  a  result  of  this  recent  series  of 
events,  Irish  Nationalist  and  Labour  opinion 
is  now  in  a  state  of  extreme  exasperation. 
Recruiting  for  the  British  Army  is  dead;  re- 
cruiting for  the  Irish  Volunteers  has,  at  the 
moment,  almost  reached  the  mark  of  1,000  per 
week — which  is  Lord  Wimborne's  demand 
for  the  British  Army.  A  special  stimulus  has 
been  given  to  the  Irish  Volanteer  movement 
by  the  arrest  and  threatened  forcible  depor- 
tation (at  the  moment  of  writing  it  is  still 
uncertain  whether  the  threat  will  be  carried 
out)  of  two  of  its  most  active  organisers. 

There  are  two  distinct  danger-points  in  the 
position.  In  the  first  place,  the  Irish  Volun- 
teers are  prepared,  if  any  attempt  is  made 
forcibly  to  disarm  them,  to  resist,  and  to  de- 
fend their  rifles  with  their  lives.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  Irish  Citizen  Army  (the  Labour 
Volunteers)  are  prepared  to  offer  similar  re- 


sistance, not  only  to  disarmament,  but  to 
any  attack  upon  the  Press  which  turns  out 
the  Workers'  Republic — successor  to  the  sup- 
pressed Irish  Worker — which  is  printed  in 
Liberty  Hall. 

There  is  no  bluff  in  either  case.  That  was 
shown  (1)  in  Tullamore  on  March  20th,  when 
an  attempt  at  disarming  the  small  local  corps 
of  Irish  Volunteers  was  met  with  revolver 
shots  and  a  policeman  was  wounded — for- 
tunately not  seriously;  (2)  in  Dublin,  on 
March  24th  and  following  days,  when,  at  the 
rumour  of  an  intended  raid  on  the  Workers' 
Republic,  the  Irish  Citizen  Army  stood  guard 
night  and  day  in  Liberty  Hall — many  of  them 
having  thrown  up  their  jobs  to  answer 
promptly  the  mobilisation  order — armed  and 
prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  The  Brit- 
ish military  authorities  in  Ireland  know  per- 
fectly well  that  the  members  of  both  these 
organisations  are  earnest,  determined  men. 
If,  knowing  this,  General  Friend  and  his  sub- 
ordinate militarists  proceed  either  to  disarm 
the  Volunteers  or  to  raid  the  Labour  Press, 
it  can  only  be  because  they  want  bloodshed — 
because  they  want  to  provoke  another  '98,  and 
to  get  an  excuse  for  a  machine-gun  massacre. 

Irish  pacifists  who  have  watched  the  situa- 
tion closely  are  convinced  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  militarists  do  want.  The 
younger  English  officers  in  Dublin  make  no 
secret  of  their  eagerness  "to  have  a  whack 
at  the  Sinn  Feiners" ;  they  would  much  rather 
fight  them  than  the  Germans.  They  are 
spurred  on  by  the  Carson-Northcliffe  con- 
scriptionist  gang  in  London ;  on  April  5th  the 
Morning  Post  vehemently  demanded  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Workers'  Republic;  on  April 
6th  a  question  was  put  down  in  the  House  of 
Commons  urging  Mr.  Birrell  to  disarm  the 
Irish  Volunteers.  These  gentry  know  well 
the  precise  points  where  a  pogrom  can  most 
easily  be  started. 

Twice  already  General  Friend  has  been  on 
the  point  of  setting  Ireland  in  a  bla^e— once 
last  November,  when  he  had  a  warrant  made 
out  for  the  arrest  of  Bishop  O'Dwyer,  of 
Limerick;  once  on  March  25th,  when  he  had 
a  detachment  of  soldiers  with  machine  guns  in 
readiness  to  raid  Liberty  Hall.  In  both  cases 
Mr.  Birrell  intervened  in  the  nick  of  time 
and  decisively  vetoed  the  militarist  plans.  But 
some  day  Mr.  Birrell  may  be  overborne  or 
may  intervene  too  late.  Then,  once  blood- 
shed is  started  in  Ireland,  who  can  say  where 
or  how  it  will  end? 

In  the  midst  of  the  world-wide  carnage, 
bloodshed  in  our  little  island  may  seem  a 
trivial  thing.  The  wiping  out  of  all  the  Irish 
Nationalist  and  Labour  Volunteers  would 
hardly  involve  as  much  slaughter  as  the  single 
Battle  of  Loos.  Doubtless  that  is  the  mili- 
tary calculation — that  their  crime  may  be 
overlooked  in  a  world  of  criminals.  Accord- 
ingly, the  nearer  peace  comes  the  more  eager 
will  they  be  to  force  a  conflict  before  their 
chance  vanishes.  Is  there  in  Great  Britain 
enough  real  sympathy  with  Small  National- 
ists, enough  real  hatred  of  militarism,  to  frus- 
trate this  Pogrom  Plot  of  British  Militarist 
Junkerdom? — 

"Yours,  etc., 
F.  Sheehy  Skeffington. 

April  7th. 


SHADOW  pictures  are  coming  into 
vogue  in  Europe,  and  especially  the 
artists  in  the  trenches  are  favoring 
this  oldest  way  of  drawing  as  a  welcome 
pastime.  The  silhouette,  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest  and  first  attempt  of  men  to  draw  a 
picture  of  men,  played  always  an  important 
part  among  the 
romantic  fea- 
tures of  war 
time. 

It  was  Dibu- 
tade,  a  Grecian 
maid,  hundreds 
of  years  before 
Christ,  who 
drew  the  first 
silhouette  o  f 
her  lover,  Kleo- 
ph  antes.  He 
had  come  to  say 
good-bye.  1 1 
was  evening, 
and  at  the 
dawn  of  the 
next  day  he 
was  to  march 
away  with  the 
other  soldiers, 
who  were  going 
to  fight  on  the 
boundaries  o  f 
their  country. 
Her  father  was  a 
potter.  A  potter  in  those  days  was  an  artist, 
and  his  pottery  the  expression  of  his  art. 

The  oil  torch  was  flickering  away  in  its 
receptacle  on  the  wall.  The  girl  closely  nes- 
tled to  her  lover  in  the  last  embrace  of  her 
farewell,  saw  the  shadow  of  the  outline  of 
his  features  on  the  opposite  wall. 
"Don't  move/'  she  said. 
Hurriedly  she  went  for  a  piece  of  char- 
coal and  traced  his  shadow  with  black  lines. 
And,  while  her  lover  left  her  behind,  fol- 
lowing the  call  of  his  country,  she  retained 
his  likeness  on  the  wall.    Pliny  claims  the 


The  Standard  Bearer 


first  shadow  picture  was  drawn  by  the 
Egyptian,  Gyges,  as  a  self-portrait  in  the 
reflection  of  his  camp-fire. 

But  Dibutade's  story  is  more  romantic, 
and  therefore  more  appealing  to  us,  and 
therefore  also  more  probable. 

Did  you  ever  wonder  where  the  term  sil- 
houette o  r  i  g  i- 
nated  ?  Strange 
to  say,  it  came 
from  the  name 
of  a  man  who 
had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  art 
which  to-day 
bears  his  name 
— Etienne  Sil- 
houette, a  social 
reformer  in 
France  during 
the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth 
century. 

Owing  to  the 
wasteful  and 
immoral  life 
that  was  being 
led  at  the 
French  court, 
M.  Etienne  Sil- 
houette, then 
Minister  to 
Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, took  it 
upon  himself  to  improve  these  deplorable 
conditions,  to  restore  the  more  simple  life, 
expecting  thereby  to  replenish  the  purse  of 
the  government.  The  consequence  was  that 
everything  that  required  improvement 
or  betterment  or  anything  pertaining  to 
economics,  was  called  silhouette.  So 
the  little  pictures,  being  an  economy  over 
miniature  portraits,  were  called  silhou- 
ettes. 

Silhouette  was  looked  upon  by  the  French 
court  as  the  personification  of  beggary,  and 
his   efforts   to   improve   conditions  were 
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wrecked  and  he  became  the  laughing  stock 
of  all  Paris. 

In  spite  of  the  contempt  heaped  upon 
these  little  shadow  pictures  at  the  time, 
they  came  out  victorious,  and  we  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  one  or 
more  good  old  silhouettes  are  to  be  en- 
vied. 

The  success  of  the  shadow  picture  was 
at  once  established,  since  it  offered  to  the 
humbler  classes  an  opportunity  of  having 
portraits  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 
Few  were  wealthy  enough  to  purchase 
an  oil  painting,  fewer  a  miniature,  since 
at  that  time  a  good  miniature  was 
just  as  high  in  price.  So  the  silhouette, 
which  had  no  pretence  about  it,  was 
really  the  means  of  our  having  portraits 
of  men  and  women  whose  features 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the 
world. 

Many  an  old  autograph  album  contains 
by  the  side  of  a  sweet  and  fitting  verse  a 


valuable  silhouette  cut  by  the  hand  of  a 

master. 

Carlos  Tips,  the  German  artist,  sent  im- 
pressions from  the  trenches  and  from  his 
experiences  as  a  scout  home  to  his  friends, 
and  in  quick  succession  others  took  up  the 
antiquated  and  gentle  art  of  drawing  sil- 
houettes. 

Two  of  his  striking  pictures  appeared  re- 
cently in  Universum  (Germany).  The  one 
is  called  "The  Fighter,"  the  other,  "The 
Red  of  the  Dawn." 

The  big  aggressive  figure,  with  banner 
and  sword,  climbing  the  mountain  to  its 
highest  top,  is  the  typical  silhouette  of  the 
German  student  and  fighter  for  liberty  in 
1848.  Scores  of  such  can  be  found  in  illus- 
trated contemporary  American  periodicals, 
accompanied  by  words  of  admiration  for  the 
young,  enthusiastic  fighters  for  freedom  of 
speech  and  mind  in  Germany:  for  those 


A  Sentry 

who  fought  for  the  American  ideal  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean. 


Ballerinas:  A  Reversed  Silhouette 


HERE  are  the  masterpieces  of 
yesterweek?  Where  is  the  opus 
you  read  of  in  your  morning  pa- 
per a  few  months  ago  as  a  "great  play"? 
Can  you  remember  its  name?  What  con- 
tribution did  the  theater  make  last  season 
to  contemporary  thought?  (When  talking 
about  the  theater  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  contemporary  thought  means  any 
idea  not  more  than  25  years  stale.)  What 
glimmering  of  contemporary  art  did  the 
stage  reflect? 

To  answer  such  questions  in  the  dog-days 
is  usually  about  as  easy  as  recalling  the 
date  of  Easter  Sunday.  Trying  to  remem- 
ber the  plays  of  the  past  season  is  like  try- 
ing to  remember  editorials  in  the  New 
York  Times,  the  names  of  the  celebrities 
in  the  American  Hall  of  Fame  or  the  Brit- 
ish Royal  Academy.  Why  should  anybody 
remember  them?  A  dramatic  critic  who 
has  not  trained  his  memory  to  give  a  life- 
like imitation  of  a  sieve  is  in  parlous  plight. 
Just  think  of  the  mass  of  porous,  platitudi- 
nous balderdash  a  retentive  memory  would 
be  clogged  with  if  he  took  it  to  the  theater 
with  him  !  The  endless  series  of  Bought- 
and-Paid-Fors,  the  Cinderella  Men,  the  Ex- 
periences, the  Houses  of  Glass,  the  out- 
pourings of  our  Rachel  Crotherses  and 
Edna  Ferbers.  The  well-trained  memory 
usually  contrives  to  reach  July  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  famous  chart  provided  by  the 
Bellman  for  the  crew  that  hunted  the 
Snark:  "A  perfect  and  absolute  blank." 

But  it  so  happens  that  this  summer  we 
are  at  the  end  of  a  quite  extraordinary  sea- 
son, a  season  distinguished  by  six  points 
of  peculiarity  that  will  not  let  themselves 
be  forgotten.  In  the  first  place  we  dis- 
covered that  poor  Shakespeare  is  really 
quite  a  playwright  if  only  you  can  convince 
the  actors  of  the  fact.  In  the  second  place 
we  discovered  in  Avery  Hopwood  an 
American  playwright  who  has  acquired  the 
French  trick  of  skating  gracefully  over 
thin  ice.  In  the  third  place  we  realized, 
thanks  to  the  Washington  Square  Players, 
that  a  theater  conducted  con  amove  by  ar- 


lierwin 


tists  need  not  be  precious  and  priggish  and 
consequently  need  not  rely  entirely  upon 
artists  and  precious  prigs  for  its  clientele. 
Then  there  was  Lord  Dunsany's  stupendous 
fragment,  "A  Night  In  an  Inn."  This  was 
no  discovery,  to  be  sure.  Nobody  could 
have  been  surprised  that  the  author  of 
"The  Gods  of  the  Mountain,"  "The  Glitter- 
ing Gate,"  "King  Argimenes  and  the  War- 
rior" should  have  written  "A  Night  In  an 
Inn."  Again,  one  cannot  forget  that  Grace 
George  produced  Shaw's  "Major  Barbara." 
And  finally  there  was  Galsworthy's  "Jus- 
tice." 

Such  is  the  record  of  an  exceptional  sea- 
son. As  for  the  rest,  you  can  set  'em  to 
simmer  and  take  off  the  scum  and  a  fabu- 
lous void  is  the  residuum.  Perhaps  in 
fairness  I  ought  to  say  that  this  play  was 
not  so  bad  and  that  one  had  its  points  of 
merit  and  so  forth,  but,  unlike  William 
Winter,  I  was  never  yet  entertained  by 
graveyards  and  least  of  all  theatrical  grave- 
yards. The  important,  distinctive  fact 
about  last  season  is  that  it  included  ten 
nights  when  it  was  actually  a  pleasure  to 
be  in  a  theater,  ten  performances  over 
which  it  was  possible  to  be  moved  without 
subsequently  feeling  ashamed  and  afraid  of 
incipient  softening  of  the  brain;  ten  occa- 
sions when  a  dramatic  critic  could  feel  that 
he  was  the  servant  of  an  art  instead  of  be- 
ing merely  one  of  the  first-nighters'  chain- 
gang. 

One  thing  to  be  thankful  for  is  that  the 
Shakespeare  tercentenary  celebration  is 
practically  over.  We  did,  to  be  sure,  make 
the  remarkable  discovery  that  it  is  not  the 
Bard  who  is  a  bore  but  the  people  who 
produce  and  act  him.  This  discovery  was 
due  to  the  superb,  belly-shaking  perform- 
ance of  Thomas  A.  Wise  as  Falstaff  in 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  a  per- 
formance that  I  am  glad  to  say  will  be  re- 
peated and  shown  all  over  the  country  dur- 
ing the  coming  season.  It  was  also  due  to 
the  Drama  Society's  production  of  "The 
Tempest."  Mr.  Wise's  Falstaff  and  Fania 
Marinoff's  Ariel  were  the  two  really  mem- 
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orable  achievements  in  all  the  welter  of 
tercentenary  revivals.  Moreover,  the 
Drama  Society  rendered  a  real  service  in 
showing  how  delightful  a  Shakespeare  play 
can  be  without  the  tedious,  cumbersome 
nonsense  of  so-called  realistic  scenery  and 
the  impertinences  of  fatuous  actors  who 
presume  to  reconstruct  the  plays  to  make 
effective  exits  for  their  overfed  persons. 
If  they  will  only  continue  and  give  us  some 
more  of  the  infrequently  acted  plays  they 
will  render  a  further  service.  Instead  of 
which  what  do  they  propose  to  do?  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  of  which 
every  sensible  person  is  sick  unto  death ! 

And  how  about  next  season?  Well,  for 
one  thing  there  will  be  a  new  play  by  Avery 
Hopwood,  whose  "Fair  and  Warmer"  for 
sheer,  sparkling  fun  compares  favorably 
with  the  work  of  Georges  Feydeau,  the 
cleverest  living  French  playwright,  al- 
though that  is  hardly  giving  him  his  due 
when  you  think  of  the  regiment  of  Paul 
Hervieus,  Jules  Bois,  Eugene  Brieux  and 
other  more  or  less  polished  mediocrities. 
George  Arliss  will  reach  New  York  with 
Edward  Knoblauch's  "Paganini,"  which  he 
has  already  acted  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  That  ought  to  be  interesting. 
Mr.  Arliss  is  at  his  best  only  in  eccentric 
roles.  Mr.  Knoblauch's  talent  is  quite 
above  the  average.  If  "Paganini"  is  as 
clever  a  play  as  "The  Faun"  the  combina- 
tion will  be  worth  seeing. 

John  D.  Williams,  having  agreed  to  dis- 
agree with  his  partners,  upon  which  one  is 
inclined  to  congratulate  him,  proposes  to 
produce  Ibsen's  "An  Enemy  of  the  Peo- 
ple," which  should  probably  be  described 
as  a  modern  play,  as  it  is  only  34  years  old. 
Mr.  Williams  was  responsible  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Galsworthy's  "Justice,"  which  in 
the  excitement  of  the  premiere  I  was  led, 
along  with  several  confreres,  to  describe  as 
a  "great  play."  In  calmer  moments  any- 
body could  see  that  "Justice,"  like  John 
Stuart  Mill,  owes  its  eminence  to  the  flat- 
ness of  the  surrounding  country.  Com- 
pared with  the  "Kick  Ins"  and  "Within  the 
Laws"  I  suppose  I  might  still  describe  it 
as  great.  And  really,  you  have  no  idea  how 
pathetically  anxious  a  dramatic  critic  is  for 
a  chance  to  use  the  adjective.  Under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Williams,  John  Drew  will 
appear  as  that  sophisticated  old  sentimen- 
talist and  snob,  Major  Pendennis. 

William  Faversham  will  do  Shaw's  "Get- 
ting Married."  There  will  be  some  sweet 
pastry  stuff  by  Barrie,  accompanied  by 


the  celebrated  charm  of  Maude  Adams. 

Nothing  else  that  has  been  announced 
promises  much  excitement.  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  become  concerned  over  the 
question  whether  the  company  from  the 
Comedie  Franchise  is  coming  to  America 
or  not.  In  Paris  nobody  goes  to  the  Come- 
die but  American  tourists  and  pension- 
naires.  Respectable  French  parents  take 
their  daughters  because  they  can  always  be 
quite  sure  the  little  devils  will  never  hear 
anything  there  that  will  do  them  the  least 
bit  of  good. 

THE  LONDON  "NATION"  ON  CASE- 
MENT'S TRIAL 

There  will  be  a  petition,  promoted 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  for 
the  commuting  of  the  death  penalty  on 
Sir  Roger  Casement.  Many  will  sign 
it  who  feel  no  personal  sympathy,  but 
judge,  as  I  think  every  man  of  truly  liberal 
mind  must  judge,  that  vengeance  is  not  a 
ground  of  action  in  the  great  case  of  Eng- 
land against  Ireland,  and  that  in  this  small- 
er trial  the  closing  of  the  rebellion  with  a 
long  tale  of  executions,  the  feeling  in  Irish- 
America  (very  deep  and  passionate),  the 
approach  of  magnanimity  when  a  powerful 
nation  deals  with  a  weak  one,  ought  to 
count  heavily  for  clemency.  And  there  is 
something  to  be  said  about  the  trial.  Some 
of  those  who  heard  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice's calm  summing-up  regretted  two 
things  in  it.  The  first  was  the  narrow  defi- 
nition of  treason  as  an  act  which  "strength- 
ened or  tended  to  strengthen  the  enemies 
of  the  King."  But  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  doer  of  such  an  act  to  be  taken  into 
account!  If  it  is  not,  unintentioned,  or  let 
us  say,  half-intentioned,  acts  (and  there 
have  been  hundreds  such  committed  during 
the  war)  amount  to  treason.  Again,  Lord 
Reading  ruled  out  the  whole  contention 
from  which  the  Nationalist  (and  ultimately 
rebel)  volunteering  sprang.  But  there  was 
the  weak  point  of  the  trial.  The  prosecu- 
tion should  never  have  been  conducted  by 
Sir  Frederick  Smith.  It  is  not  enough  to 
urge  that  the  Smith  rebellion  stopped  with 
the  war,  and  the  Casement  rebellion  did 
not.  The  question  is  the  actual  link  of  re- 
sponsibility that  bound  one  act  of  wrong 
to  another.  And  in  any  case  a  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  earlier  enterprises  such  as  the 
Attorney  General  can  be  no  judge  in  such 
a  moral  cause,  and  should  have  been  no 
party  to  its  trial. 


By  FranlS.  Harris. 


AR,  especially  successful  war,  is 
commonly  supposed  to  foster  lit- 
erature and  art;  yet  this  world- 
war  as  yet  seems  to  have  produced  nothing 
but  cries  of  suffering,  wailings  of  incon- 
solable regret. 

Under  the  heading:  "Mater  Dolorosa," 
Heinemann  in  London  has  just  published 
a  century  of  sonnets  all  expressive  of  the 
yearning  and  grief  of  mothers  whose  sons 
have  been  killed.  Here  is  the  bitter  cry  of 
one  mother  over  a  first-born,  a  twenty- 
year-old  boy  killed  at  Gallipoli.  It  is  not 
immortal  perhaps ;  but  surely  memorable  by 
virtue  of  beautiful  cadences  and  the  faint 
slow  heart  throb  of  hope: 

That  I  should  live  and  thou  be  gone  for 
ever, 

See  sunset  glories,  star-enkindled  night, 
And  all  the  colors  of  the  day,  but  never 

Again  of  thy  dear  face  be  granted  sight! 
Surely  death  worked  us  twain  a  cruel 
wrong, 

Sparing  my  weariness  and  smiting  down 
Thy  radiant  youth,  superbly  strong, 

Promise  of  future  fame  its  glittering 
crown. 

Yet,  child,  as  sorrowing  my  spirit  gropes 
Through  blinding  tears  and  loneliness  to 
thine, 

Dimly  I  feel  what  harvest-wealth  of  hopes 
Will  rise  from  thy  rich  blood,  poured  out 
like  wine, 

What  dreams  and  guidance  for  all  time 
will  spring, 

My  son,  from  thy  sweet  body's  offering. 
*    *  * 

Here  is  another  poem,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  any  one  might  be  willing  to  sign. 

EILEEN 

Eileen,  Eileen,  Eileen,  'tis  a  bitter  wind  is 
blowing 

(Cold  the  wind  that  swept  us  from  the 
world's  farthest  shore), 
Moaning  in  the  trees  it  is,  above  the  cattle's 
lowing, 

An'  it's  O !  I  fear  its  moaning  who  must 
hear  it  evermore. 


Eileen,  Eileen,  Eileen,  there  is  sorrow  in 
the  heart  o'  me, 
Sorrow  for  the  glad  days  that  never  can 
return ; 

Eileen,  Eileen,  Eileen,  my  love  that  was  a 
part  o'  me, 
'Tis   dreary   watching   from   afar  the 
cheery  homelight  burn. 

Eileen,  Eileen,  Eileen,  'tis  a  dream  I'll 

dream  for  ever, 
A  dream  of  you  and  me  made  one  that 

never  can  come  true; 
Eileen,  Eileen,  Eileen,  good-bye,  dear  heart, 

for  never, 

Never,  never  more,  love,  will  my  arms 
encircle  you. 

Eric  Lyall, 
Private,  Royal  Scots,  Dardanelles. 

*    *  * 

Good  as  this  is,  the  best  of  it  only  needs 
to  be  put  beside  great  poetry  to  show  the 
difference.  Here  is  a  poem  on  William 
Blake  by  Thomson  that  should  be  better 
known  than  it  is: 

WILLIAM  BLAKE 

He  came  to  the  desert  of  London  town 

Grey  miles  long; 
He  wandered  up  and  he  wandered  down, 

Singing  a  quiet  song. 

He  came  to  the  desert  of  London  town, 

Mirk  miles  broad; 
He  wandered  up  and  he  wandered  down, 

Ever  alone  with  God. 

There  were  thousands  and  thousands  of 
human  kind 

In  this  desert  of  brick  and  stone; 
But  some  were  deaf  and  some  were  blind, 

And  he  was  there  alone. 

At  length  the  good  hour  came;  he  died 

As  he  had  lived,  alone; 
He  was  not  missed  from  the  desert  wide, 

Perhaps  he  was  found  at  the  Throne. 

2S3 


FRANK  HARRIS?  HIS  PAGE 


I HAVE  often  wondered  why  some  great 
writer  did  not  keep  a  page  in  some 
magazine  or  paper  just  for  himself 
alone,  to  air  his  fancies,  whimsies,  quiddi- 
ties, to  throw  aside  the  braces  and  belts  of 
convention  and  please  himself  and  no  one 
else.  That  is  what  I  propose  to  do  once 
a  month  in  this  page.  If  I  win  readers  by 
it,  so  much  the  better;  if  I  lose  any,  so 
much  the  worse — for  them. 

I  had  written  this  page  as  well  as  I  could 
and  inserted  a  little  apologue  or  symbolic 
story  in  it  when  the  news  in  the  morning's 
paper  swept  me  off  my  feet,  filling  me  with 
horror  and  indignant  revolt.  I  was  reading 
the  New  York  American;  but  the  news  is 
also  given  elsewhere;  it  is  well  authenti- 
cated. 

But  I  may  be  asked  why  I  read  the  New 
York  American*?  Because  I  think  Mr. 
Hearst  an  able  man.  I  don't  agree  with 
him  always;  but  at  least  he  tries  to  hold 
the  balance  even  between  the  warring  peo- 
ples, and  is  not  hypnotized  by'  the  British 
into  believing  that  they  are  right  to  block- 
ade Greece  and  bully  Holland  and  open 
American  mails  and  blacklist  American  citi- 
zens and  strangle  American  trade,  and 
pigeon-hole  our  indignant  protests.  ' 

THE  AGONY  OF  A  PEOPLE 

Here  are  some  facts  in  the  greatest 
tragedy  ever  recorded,  facts  which  all 
Americans  should  know.  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wilson  himself  admits  them.  When  the 
Russian  armies  last  year  were  driven  out 
of  Galicia  and  Russian  Poland,  the  Cos- 
sacks were  ordered  by  their  officers  and  by 
the  Grand  Duke  himself  to  lay  waste  the 
whole  country.  The  two  provinces  are  or 
were  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews  and  the 
Russian  government  was  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity of  wreaking  its  hatred  on  this 
long-suffering  people.  On  July  n  our 
President  admits  that  he  knew  that  in  that 
portion  of  Poland  covered  by  the  Russian 
armies  in  their  retreat,  nearly  every  child 
under  seven  years  of  age  has  died  of  star- 
vation and  many  of  those  children  had 
gnawed  their  own  arms  to  satisfy  the  pangs 
of  hunger. 
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THE    BRITISH    GOVERNMENT   FORBIDS  RELIEF 

This  seemed  to  me  too  shocking  to  be 
anything  but  exceptional;  but  it  is  literally 
true,  true  that  hundreds  of  thousands,  some 
say  millions,  have  died  of  hunger.  Now 
the  Germans  have  done  all  they  could  to 
succor  these  starving  people;  they  can't 
spare  much  food,  thanks  to  the  British 
blockade,  but  here  in  America  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  collected,  great  ware- 
houses stocked  with  supplies  of  food  and 
medicine  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  mil- 
lions in  Poland  and  not  a  pound  of  all  this 
relief  has  left  New  York,  because  the  Eng- 
lish government  refuses  to  permit  Ameri- 
can relief-ships  to  carry  supplies  to  these 
starving  human  beings  and  the  President 
hasn't  the  pluck  to  load  these  supplies  on 
American  ships — warships,  if  necessary — 
and  send  food  to  starving  Poland  under  the 
protection  of  American  guns. 

Mr.  Wilson  now  admits  that  this  situa- 
tion is  beginning  to  worry  him;  the  ap- 
proaching election  is  beginning  to  quicken 
that  "humanity"  in  him  which  he  is  always 
talking  about;  meanwhile  he  bows  his 
head  to  the  English  orders. 

And  these  orders  are  indefensible  from 
every  point  of  view,  as  indefensible  as  the 
English  orders  which  prohibited  the  Red 
Cross  Society  from  sending  rubber  gloves 
to  the  German  hospitals  under  the  pretext 
that  the  gloves  might  be  used  for  motor- 
car tires,  though  the  Red  Cross  people 
guaranteed  that  they  would  be  used  only 
as  gloves  to  prevent  infection  of  the 
wounded. 

Now  England  refuses  the  relief  to  Poland 
which  she  admits  to  Belgium  because  her 
ally  the  Tsar  insists  that  the  Polish  Jews 
shall  not  live;  but  die. 

And  Mr.  Wilson,  a  Christian-America 
consents  to  deny  Christian  charity  to  th 
starving  millions  of  Polish  Jews  to  pleas 
England. 

Will  America  consent  to  this  crime 
against  humanity? 

Will  America  take  her  share  of  this  in- 
delible disgrace? 


Announcement. 


HESE  notes  in  the  past  have  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  decrees  o£ 


Congress  and  domestic  politics  generally.    Now  the  United  States  willy-nilly  is 


being  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  European  maelstrom  and  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  national  self-interest  to  study  foreign  and  even  world  politics.  As  heretofore 
events  in  Washington  will  hold  the  pride  of  place  in  these  pages;  but  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  all  countries  are  being  drawn  closer  together.  A  hundred 
years  ago  it  "took  as  many  weeks  to  cross  the  Atlantic  as  it  now  takes  days:  the  news  of 
the  victory  at  New  Orleans  was  not  known  in  Cornwall  six  months  after  it  took  place; 
it  would  now  be  known  in  six  hours.  We  are  annihilating  space  and  America  is  not  so 
far  away  from  London  to-day  as  London  was  from  Paris  in  the  time  of  the  First 
Republic.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  European  politics,  European  controversies  and 
personalities  will  enter  more  and  more  into  the  daily  life  of  Americans.  We  propose 
to  take  account  of  these  new  conditions  on  these  pages. 

Owning  for  a  Living. 

SIX-TENTHS  of  one  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  own  stock  in 
the  railroads  of  the  country.    Just  607,630  stockholders,  holding  a  total  of 
$6,004,496,162  of  capital  stock,  represent  'the  "public"  in  railroad  ownership.  The 
balance  of  the  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  railway  corporations  themselves. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  is  dependent  on  the  railroads. 
And  yet  the  control  and  ownership  of  this  vital  factor  of  modern  civilization 
remains  in  the  hands  of  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the  people.  Spain,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  are  the  only  so-called  "civilized"  countries  on  the 
globe  that  permit  such  a  monstrous  condition  to  exist. 

The  Poverty-stricken  Railroads. 

IT  may  seem  unkind  and  out  of  place,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  from 
the  figures  presented  by  the  railroads  themselves  that  their  net  operating  income 
per  mile  of  line  increased  just  42.3  per  cent  in  April,  1916,  as  compared  with 
April,  191 5,  and  more  significant  still,  comparing  April  of  this  year  with  the  average 
April  of  the  preceding  five  years,  the  increase  was  52.5  per  cent. 

The  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show  that  after  paying  ex- 
penses of  $189,923,465  for  April,  and  $12,495,265  in  taxes,  the  poor  roads  still  had  a 
net  revenue  available  of  $78,507,780. 

The  highest  figure  mentioned  by  the  railroads  as  the  annual  cost  if  the  eight-hour 
day  demands  are  granted  is  $100,000,000.  The  railroad  brotherhoods  unfeelingly  sug- 
gest that  the  railroads  could  devote  a  month's  net  revenue  to  meeting  the  increased 
expense  and  still  have  about  eleven-twelfths  of  the  profits  left  for  themselves. 
Strangely  enough,  the  railroad  Directors  have  never  thought  of  this  solution. 
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Echoes  from  Ludlow. 

WE  dislike  to  break  into  the  pleasant  vacation  that  Baron  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  has  been  spending  at  Seal  Harbor,  Maine,  but  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  when  he  expects  to  take  some  action  in  removing  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  whom  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  charges  are  guilty  of  "fraudulent  and  infamous  prostitution  of  the  ballot." 

When  the  highest  court  in  the  State  confirms  everything  that  Frank  P.  Walsh 
found  to  be  true  about  the  corrupt  elections  of  Colorado,  by  which  the  Rockefeller 
coal  company  controlled  absolutely  the  county  offices  of  Huerfano  County  and  was 
instrumental  in  electing  the  State  officials,  it  is  time  that  the  absentee  overlord  of  this 
western  domain  took  some  notice  of  the  situation.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ordered 
Sheriff  Jeff"  Farr  and  his  coal  company  associates  to  step  out  of  the  offices  which  they 
obtained  by  "fraud,  corruption  and  intimidation." 

As  long  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  retains  the  sovereignty  of  the  Colorado  coal  fields,  the 
public  must  be  content  to  hope  that  possibly  he  will  consent  in  the  future  to  have 
honest  elections  take  place  within  his  domain,  to  say  nothing  of  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  having  women  and  children  murdered  in  any  future  war  that  may  otherwise  take 
place  in  the  Rockefeller  kingdom. 

The  British  Government. 

THE  British  Government  is  taking  all  pains  to  prove  that  its  severest  critics  are 
justified.  It  tries  to  make  us  forget  its  incompetence  as  evidenced  by  the 
fiascos  at  Antwerp,  Gallipoli,  Salonica  and  Skaggerak  by  seizing  neutral  ships 
without  a  shadow  of  excuse,  by  opening  and  stealing  neutral  mail,  by  making  cotton 
and  fifty  other  things  down  to  milk,  contraband  that  were  never  contraband  before  in 
express  contradiction  to  promises  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  finally  by 
blacklisting  neutrals.  This  last  act  seems  to  have  stirred  President  Wilson  almost  as 
much  as  the  Dublin  atrocities  stirred  the  ordinary  American.  As  his  last  note  has  been 
left  unanswered  for  over  four  months  in  contempt  of  his  request  for  a  prompt  reply, 
the  President-Professor  is  now  composing  another  which  will  be  just  as  ineffectual. 
His  faith  in  expostulation  is  touching. 

France,  Cor  Cordis. 

IT  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  after  Russian  Poland  and  Germany,  France  has  been 
the  greatest  sufferer  in  this  war.  She  is  estimated  to  have  lost  over  a  million 
of  her  sons  in  these  two  years,  or  one  out  of  every  four  of  her  best.  And  the 
French  birth-rate  is  so  low  that  in  normal  years  it  only  just  covers  the  death-rate.  In 
almost  every  French  house  there  is  mourning — Rachel  mourning  for  her  children  and 
beyond  comfort — and  yet  there  is  no  complaint,  no  murmuring.  It  is  the  bare  truth 
to  say  that  this  war  has  not  added  more  to  German  prestige  than  to  French.  Everyone 
who  knows  France  at  all  knows  there  is  a  serious  France  as  well  as  a  frivolous,  a 
France  that  is  not  like  what  we  call  French  and  is  hard  to  find  in  Paris.  The  two 
Paris  newspapers,  the  Figaro  and  Le  Temps,  show  the  same  distinction:  the  Temps 
is  as  grave  and  thoughtful  as  the  Figaro  is  light  and  flippant.  Pascal  is  a  better  rep- 
resentative of  France  to-day  than  Beaumarchais ;  for  the  soul  of  France  is  deeply 
earnest  and  rich  in  the  pieties  of  patience  and  pity,  the  twin  wings  of  love. 

Uncle  Sam  as  Umpire. 

THE  other  day  a  passenger  steamer  reached  New  York  from  Liverpool  with  only 
a  single  passenger  aboard  and  a  most  extraordinary  cargo.  The  Cedric  arrived 
her  hold  crammed  with  securities,  chiefly  American,  in  charge  of  an  official 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Cedric  was  convoyed  by  two  cruisers  from  port  to 
port;  bonds  and  shares  being  more  valued  than  the  thousand  lives  of  the  Lusitania. 
No  newspaper,  English  or  American,  made  mention  of  this  singular  event,  no  news- 
paper has  commented  upon  it,  and  yet  it  is  of  extraordinary  significance.    It  not 
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only  made  money  easier  in  New  York;  but  the  Cedric  is  a  sort  of  harbinger  of  peace. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Great  Britain  held  about  four  billions  of  American  se- 
curities; now  we  have  repaid  over  three  billions.  When  the  last  billion  is  paid  back, 
the  price  of  another  loan,  even  to  buy  munitions  at  extraordinary  prices,  is  sure  to 
go  up  astonishingly.  Then  Great  Britain  and  the  Allies  will  for  the  first  time  know 
what  America  really  thinks  of  their  chances  of  success  and  the  results  of  the  war. 

The  Deutschland. 

TO  an  American  the  arrival  of  the  Deutschland  gave  a  thrill  of  pride,  honest 
...exultation  in  a  great  human  and  humane  achievement.  I  almost  cried — Koch 
Koenig,  hoch  soil  er  leben,  der  Koenig  ist  des  Meeres!  And  for  her  safe  re- 
return,  we  all  send  up  vows.  We  cannot  believe  that  she  will  be  netted;  after  all  the 
narrowest  sea-channel  is  hard  to  net  securely.  There  are  gales  and  dark  nights  and 
thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  is  always  calm;  the  Deutschland  will  win 
home  all  right.  The  odds  the  insurance  brokers  are  giving,  show  four  to  one  on  her 
safe  return ;  but  the  true  odds  with  prudence  are  nearer  forty  to  one  and  Koenig  is  as 
careful' as  he  is  brave.  And  may  the  Bremen  follow  and  lines  of  undersea  commerce 
be  established.  When  will  the  first  Zeppelin  arrive?  Necessity  forces  men  to  work 
miracles;  and  miracles  are  a  by-product  of  war,  thank  Goodness. 


Dr.  Elie  Metchnikoff's  Death. 

ELIE  METCHNIKOFF,  ever  since 
Pasteur's  death  the  head  of  the 
famous  Institute  in  Paris,  has 
just  died  of  heart-disease  at  71. 
Neither  his  many  discoveries  nor  his 
charming  character  made  him  so  popu- 
lar as  a  casual  statement  that  man 
should  live  to  be  150  years  old.  He 
declared  that  the  principal  cause  of 
death  was  to  be  found  in  the  big  in- 
testine which  absorbed  poisons  from 
food  too  long  digested:  he  advocated 
the  use  of  sour  milk  as  an  antidote. 
His  theory  was  that  the  anthropoid 
apes  had  gone  through  long  periods  of 
starvation  and  so  developed  enormous 
lengths  of  intestine  in  order  to  extract 
the  last  particle  of  nourishment.  Now 
that  the  food  is  plentiful  and  good,  the 
intestines  are  only  reservoirs  of  auto- 
toxins,  and  he  believed  that  sooner  or 
later  yards  and  yards  of  them  would 
be  cut  away  as  the  vermiform  appen- 
dix is  now  cut  out  with  astounding 
improvement  to  the  health.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the 
wealthy  classes  today  in  every  country  Professor  Elie  Metchnikoff 

suffer  from  over-eating.    After  forty, 

when  the:  reproductive  powers  begin  to  diminish,  one-quarter  the  amount  of  food  we 
have  eaten  in  youth  would  be  amply  sufficient;  but  the  habit  of  large  meals  has  been 
established  and  is  hard  to  be  brok«n.  In  consequence  from  40  to  50  has  become 
the  dangerous  age:  we  either  adapt  ourselves  then  to  the  new  conditions  or  become 
invalids  or  perish  untimely. 

Metchnikoff  really  helped  to  bring  in  the  use  of  refined  petroleum  and  not  the  sour 
milk  he  had  drunk  as  a  child  in  the  Ukraine. 
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overnmejtit  of  Yours 

Unprofessional  Diplomacy. 

THE  last  Mexican  crisis — the  one  that  occurred  late  in  June  and  early  in  July^ 
was  handled  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  people  themselves.  When  the  full  secret 
history  of  what  went  on  between  the  United  States  and  the  Carranza  gov- 
ernments comes  to  be  disclosed,  the  world  will  learn  that  some  public-spirited  citizens 
of  this  nation  took  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  averted  a  clash  which  the  pro- 
fessional diplomats  believed  to  be  inevitable. 

The  story  of  the  successful  efforts  of  the  American  Union  Against  Militarism  to 
keep  the  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  reads  like  a  romance.  It  has 
not  been  printed  in  the  kept  press  for  very  obvious  reasons,  but  readers  of  Pearson's 
can  undoubtedly  secure  copies  by  writing  to  this  organization,  whose  address  is  641 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Read  one  paragraph  from  one  of  its  statements — and  then  reflect  what  would 
have  been  the  situation  had  the  professional  diplomats  been  left  alone: 

"On  the  night  of  June  21  it  looked  as  though  Mexico  might  easily,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  draw  the  sword  and  make  peace  impossible.  It  seemed  necessary  to  reach  Mexican 
public  opinion  and  convince  it  that  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  was  not  wholly  in 
favor  of  intervention.  That  night  we  cabled  an  800-word  story — at  our  own  expense — to  three 
papers  in  Mexico  City  and  to  two  influential  papers  in  Havana,  Cuba, — papers  which  we 
were  told  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  Latin-American  affairs.  We  also  gave  the  news 
of  our  proposed  conference  to  the  Latin-American  News  Association  and  to  the  correspond- 
ent in  New  York  of  La  Prcnsa,  the  leading  newspaper  of  South  America,  which  acts  as  a 
news  association  for  more  than  300  newspapers  in  Central  and  .South  America.  How  we 
fared  in  South  America  we  do  not  know,  but  we  have  seen  copies  of  Mexican  city  papers 
in  which  the  news  of  the  proposed  conference  was  played  up  with  headlines  running  clear 
across  the  front  page, — one  of  the  few  times,  probably,  when  peace  news  was  screamed  in 
the  streets !" 

More  About  Mexico. 

ITH  Mexico  as  the  leading  issue  in  the  campaign  for  the  presidency,  it  is 
well  worth  reflecting  a  little  on  what,  after  all,  Wilson  has  done  about 
Mexico.  His  service  in  this  direction  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words 
— Wilson  has  scrapped  the  old  political  theory  that  the  flag  follows  the  investment, 
and  has  demonstrated  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  with  Wall  Street 
in  Wall  Street's  desire  for  a  campaign  of  conquest. 

Many  radicals  are  flocking  to  Wilson's  standard  because  of  his  Mexican  policy. 
They  are  doing  this  because  they  believe  that  a  war  of  conquest  in  Mexico  will  do 
irreparable  damage  to  the  United  States  for  generations  to  come. 

What  Congress  Did  and  Didn  t — Also  Whom 

Senate 

Voted  millions  for  pensions  under  a  wasteful  system. 

Passed  biggest  naval  programme  in  the  history  of  the  United  States — cost  esti- 
mated at  hundreds  of  millions. 

Listened  to  Wilson  urging  the  child  labor  bill — scheduled  for  the  pigeon-hole. 

House 

Passed  the  Shields  water  power  bill,  thoroughly  pernicious,  and  a  steal. 
Passed  army  appropriation  bill,  carrying  more  than  $182,000,000,  without  a  roll  call. 
Agreed  to  rural  credits  bill,  knowing  that  it  was  worthless,  but  not  daring  to 
say  so. 

Rivers  and  Llarbors  pork  barrel  bill,  carrying  $42,000,000,  enacted  with  no  difficulty. 
Reported  a  public  buildings  pork  bill,  carrying  over  $30,000,000. 
Sidestepped  investigating  the  Beef  Trust.   The  Beef  Trust  desired  no  investigation. 
Sidestepped  the  $3  minimum  wage  bill  for  federal  employees. 
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$050  A  Month 

+r  The  master- 


piece  of  watch 
manufacture— adjusted  to 
the  second,  positions,  tem- 
perature and  isochronism.  Encased 
at  the  factory  into  your  choice  of 
the  exquisite  new  watch  cases. 

19  Jewel 

Burlington 

ten  and  women.  The  great  Burlington  Watch  sent  on 
imple  request.  Pay  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  month.  You  get  the 
vatch  at  the  same  price  even  the  wholesale  jeweler  must  pay. 

Vrite  Today  for  Free  Watch  Book  J^nSSSteS 

fall  the  newest  designs  in  watches  that  you  have  to  choose  from.  Your 
irae  and  address  on  a  postcard  is  enough.  Get  this  otter  while  it  lasts. 


Terms  as  low  as  $1.00  down 
and  $1.50  per  month.  Mandolin  or 
Guitar  sent  on  approval.  Get  our  new 
FEEE  BOOK— 100  pages.    90  illustrations. 
Valuable  information  for  player  and  teacher. 
'  Explains  wonderful  new  violin  construction 
with  carved  and  graduated  Top  and  Back 
and  Stradivarius  Arching.  Also  FREE 
i  treatiseon  "How  to  practice". 
I  TEACH  AND  SELL  THE  GIBSON— BIG  MONEY 

Become  a  teacher.  Splendid  opportunities  for 
~-  Mandolin  and  Guitar  teachers— either  sex. 
.  in  every  locality,  private  and  class  instruc- 
%  tion,  and  sale  of  Gibsons.   The  Gibson 


IN:-Pernianent  teach- 
ing business  opportun- 
Either  sex. Write  now 
>r  positions  pending.  | 


,  Star  Soloisi  for  Victor,  uses  and  en- 
'  dorses  the  Gibson. 

mr  »f^T«J«»  If  a  teacher,  become  our 
IT  rue  loaay.  agentt  dobusinessonour 
capital.  Instruments  furnished.  We  help 
sell.  Agents'  territory  protected.  You 
make  the  profits.  We  pay  the  advertis- 
ing:. You  pay  for  goods  when  Bold- re- 
turn goods  not  sold.  Try  our  Still 
Hunt".  Catalog  and  Thematic  ListFrae 

GIBSON  MANDOLIN  GUITAR  COMPANY 
109  Harrison  Court.       Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Any  appliance  is  a  ( 
truss.  Ruptured  people  must) 
wearsome  kind  of  support.  Our  New 
onge  KubberPadfpat'd)isvelvety,  soft  to 
eskin,  pliable,  cannot  slip,  extremely  com- 
rtable,  adapts  itself  to  ruptured  parts  with, 
is  pressure,  is  sanitary,  long  lived.  Mas- 
ses and  strengthens  muscles,  allows  blood 
jrculation  and  produces  many  cures. 

New  Scrotal  Pad  Needs  No  Leg  Strap 
Our  new  scrotal  pad  fpat'd)  holds  8  out  of  10  cases  of  hernia 
irfectly  without  strap  between  legs.  , 
_  C>imnla  Darl  A  Sample  Akron  Sponge  Rubber  Truss  Pad 
fee  Sample  rda  (pat'd)  will  be  sent  absolutely  FREE  upon 
jiuest,  also  booklet  "Relief  to  Truss  Users."  It's  full  of  helps.  Ask  your 
der,  or  write  us. 

AE  AKRON  TRUSS  CO.  Oept.  289,  Akron,  Ohio 


Stop  Forgetting! 


Good  memory  Is  absolutely  essential  to  success, 
for  memory  is  power. 

The  DicKson  Method 


kWi  makes  you  "Forget  Proof, "  develops  concentra- 
J        tlon,  will,  self-confidence,  quick  thought,  ready  speech. 

Will  increase  your  earning  capacity.  Write  today  for 
ly  free  book,  "How  to  Remember" — faces,  names,  studies, 
ISO  my  FREE  unique  copyrighted  Memory  Test.  Address 
)ickson  Memory    School,  970   Hearst    Building,  Chicago' 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  show  a  new  1917  model 
"RANGER"  bicycle.  Write  for  our  liberal  term*. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  SO  days'  trial. 
Send  for  big  ffraa  catalog  and  particulars  of  most 
marvelous  offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle.  You  will  be 
astonished  at  our  low  prices  and  remarkable  term*. 

FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE— a  limited  number  of 
old  models  of  various  makes,  $7  to  $12.  A  few  good 
__  second-hand  wheels  $3  to  $8.  Write  if  you  want  a  bargain. 
Tires,  lamps,  wheels,  sundries  and  repair  parts  for  all  makes 


of  bicycles,  at  half  usual  prices.  Writ*  us  before  buying. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  DEPT.  C-36,  CHICAttO 


The  Boss  Is  Sizing  You  Up 

Whether  you  know  it  or  not,  he's  on  the 
lookout  all  the  time  for  men  he  can  promote. 
He's  ready  and  anxious  to  give  YOU  bigger 
work  with  bigger  pay  once  you  prove  you  can 
handle  it. 

If  you  want  to  get  ahead,  if  you  want  to  be 
somebody,  to  climb  into  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility and  good  money — 

Get  Ready — Your  Chance  Will  Surely  Come 

Choose  the  position  you  want  in  the  work 
you  like  best — then  train  for  it.  You  can  do  it 
in  spare  time  in  your  own  home  through  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools. 

More  than  130,000  men  right  noiu  are  putting 
themselves  in  line  for  promotion  through  the 
study  of  I.  C.  S.  Courses.  This  way  to  suc- 
cess is  always  open.  All  the  I.  C.  S.  ask  is  the 
chance  to  tell  you  about  it.  No  cost  to  find 
out.    Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now. 


TEAR    OUT  HERE 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  7258,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position, 
or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Car  Running 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Expert 
Practical  Telephony 

□  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
L  Mechanical  Draftsman 

□  Machine  Shop  Practice 

BGas  Engineer 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 

E Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEER 
Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
CHEMICAL,  ENGINEER 


□  SALESMANSHIP 

□  ADVERTISING  MAN 

□  Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

□  RAILROADER 

□  ILLUSTRATOR 

□  DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert.  Public  Accountant 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  Subjects 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 
Navigator  □  Spanish 

Poultry  liaising     □  Herman 
rOMOWLFS     □!><  >,(  h 
Repairing;      □  Italian 


Jl'onlt 

□  AUTO 

□  Auto ; 


Name  

Occupation 
&  Employer. 

Street 

and  No.  


City. 


If  name  of  Course  you  want  is  not  in  this  list,  write  it  below. 
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AN  ENGINE 
BOOK  WITH 
A  PUNCH 

Would  you  build  a 

house  with  a 
foundation  like  thi££~< 
Would  *n  iron  kciile 
hold  water  better  if  the 
bottom  were  cut  off «nd  *y 
patched  on  a£a in  like  this 

No!Th*» 

wrtftlti 

Mhii 

Jntw 
Book 


A  BOO  MO U  NEED 


BY  EXPERTS 


Just  take  a  postal  or  scrap  of  paper  and  write 
the  word  "Why?"  on  it  with  your  name  and 
address  and  J  will  mail  you  this  book.  Lively 
as  a  joke  book.  Sensible  as  the  dictionary. 
Learn  more  about  engines  in  10  minutes  than 
some  men  learn  in  a  lifetime.  The  supply  is 
limited  eo  write  quick.— ED.  H.  WITTE. 


YOU  need  dependable  power. 

You  need  an  engine  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  stand  up 
during  the  hard  pulls.  You  need 
an  engine  that  is  guaranteed  to 
use  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  a 
gallon  of  fuel  per  H-P.  per  hour. 

That's  why  you  need  a  WITTE 
engine. 


WITTE  engines  are 
built  in  all  styles;  Sta- 
tionary, Hand  Portable, 
Portable  and  Saw-Rigs, 
and  to  operate  on  Ker- 
osene, Gasoline.  Naph- 
tha, Distillate,  Gas, 
etc.  Built  by  experts 
and  sold  direct.  You 
have  90  days  in  which 
to  try  one.  Cash  or 
easy  payments. 

Established  1870. 

Largest  exclusive 
engine  factory  in  Am- 
erica. 


Read  These 
New  Prices 

2  H-P,  $29.95 
3H4\  47.85 
4  H-P,  64.75 
6  H-P,  89.90 
8  H-P,  129.80 

Write  for  prices  on 
12, 16,  and  22  H-P. 
and  on  all  styles 
and  sizes. 


YOU  are  sure  my  prices  are  LOWER.  I  am 
sure  my  engines  are  BETTER.  Don't  you  think  it 
would  be  good  business  to  at  least  write  me  before 
buying  any  engine  at  any  price?  —  ED.  H.  WITTE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


2239  Oakland  Ave., 
2239  Empire  Bldg., 


Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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i  EARN  $2,000  TO  $10,000  A  YEAR 

We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  salesman,  in  eight 
weeks  at  home  and  assure  you  definite  proposition  from  a  large 
number  of  reliable  firms  who  offer  our  6tudents  opportun- 
ities to  earn  Big  Pay  while  they  are  learning.  No  former 
experience  required.  Write  today  for  particulars,  list  of  hun- 
dreds of  good  openings  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our 
studentBUOw  earning  $100  to  5500  a  month.  Address  nearest  Office. 
Dept.  .3X0.  NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSN. 
Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


SEX 


UAL  KNOWLEDGE 

ILLUSTRATED  $|| 

By  Winfield  Rcott Hall,  Ph.D.,  Noted  Authority  andLecturer.  f 
PLAIN  TRUTHS  OF  SEX  LIFE  that  young  men  and  I 
young  women,  young  wives  and  husbands,  fathers, 
mothers,  teachers  and  nurses  should  know.  Sex  facts  hithegB 
misunderstood.     Cloth  binding — 320  pages,  Illustrated. 

In  plain  wrapper.  Price,  only  $1,  postpaid 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  911  Winston  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA 


ATENTS 


w  tions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  oflerl 
for  inventions.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  CI 
as  to  Patentability.  Write  for  our  four  books  r  K  K I 
sent  free  upon  request.   Patents  Advertised  ■  ■  ■ 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  761  Ninth  St.,  Washington,  Df 


Correct  Cnglish 

jfcow  to  use  it 

Josephine  Turck  Baker,  Editor 

A   MONTHLY   MAGAZINE  ' 

For  Progressive  Men  and  Women,  Business  an! 
Professional;  Club-Women,  Teachers,  Students 
Ministers,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Stenographers,  and  fol 
all  who  wish  to  Speak  and  Write  Correct  English! 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  CONTENTS 
Your  Every-Day  Vocabulary: 

HOW  TO  ENLARGE  IT 
Words,  Their  Meanings  and  Their  Uses 

Pronunciations  with  Illustrative  Sentences 

Helps  For  Speakers 
Helps  For  Writers 
Helps  For  Teachers 

Business  English  For  The  Business  Man 
Correct  English  For  The  Beginner 
Correct  English  For  The  Advanced  Pupil 
Correct  English  For  The  Foreigner 
Suggestions  For  The  Teacher 
Correct  English  In  The  School 
Correct  English  In  The  Home 
Shall  And  Will:   How  to  use  them 
Should  And  Would:  How  to  use  them 


SAMPLE  COPY  10  CENTS 
Subscription  Price  $2  a  year      EVANSTON,  ILL1N01 


Please  mention  this  paper.    Josephine  Turck  Baker's  Standal 
Magazine  and  Books  are  recommended  by  this  paper 
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IllMdkeYou 
an  AUTO  EXPERT 


garage ; 


In  15  Easy  Lessons 

I'll  show  you  how  to  make 
Big  Money  in  the  Auto  busi- 
ness. I'll  help  you  to  start.  Big 
demand  now  for  high-priced  chauffeurs, 
and  repairmen.  You  can  easily 

Earn $75  to  $300  a  Month 

as  an  auto  expert.  My  course  is  the  biggest 
and  best  of  all.  I  train  you  at  home  without 
the  loss  of  time  or  money.  $2  starts  you. 
Balance  on  easy  payments.  I  guarantee  you 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  You  can 

Get  this  Auto  FREE 

and  the  agency  in  your  territory  for  this 
fine  28  Horse-power  5-Passenger  car. 

Big  Free  Book  Tells  How 

Also  tells  how  you  can  make 
big  money  in  the  auto  business 
right  from  the  start.  Drop  me 
a  post  card  for  this  big  free 
book  today.  Write  quick. 

Harry  L.  Wells,  Mgr. 
INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR 

INSTITUTE 
tWIKcwcr 

Building 
Chicago 


5  Piss.  28  H.  P. 
Sell  Start.  Elec. 


OSCAR  WILDE 

His  Life  and  Confessions 

By  FRANK  HARRIS 

Two  Volumes,  T)e  Luxe,  "Price  $10.00 

Students  and  admirers  of  Oscar  Wilde's  literature 
will  find  in  these  volumes  the  answer  to  many  ques- 
tions. Here  is  what  "Life"  in  its  issue  of  July  13th 
has  to  say  of  Mr. Harris  and  his  latest  book  production. 

"FRANK  HARRIS,  Shakespearean  student 
and  commentator,  for  years  the  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review  of  London,  in  many  ways  in- 
timately associated  with  English  letters  and 
litterati  for  two  generations,  one  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  most  discerning  critics  and  one  of  his 
few  honorably  disinterested  friends,  has  put  on 
permanent  record,  in  two  admirable  volumes — 
'Oscar  Wilde,  His  Life  and  Confessions'  —  the 
history  of  their  personal  acquaintance  and  his 
able  and  impartial  analysis  and  estimate  of  the 
vacillating  character,  sinister  associates  and 
social  forces  which  contributed  to  Wilde's  catas- 
trophe, and  of  the  end-of-the-century  England 
in  which  that  catastrophe  was  staged.  There  is 
a  fine  simplicity  and  a  high  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  about  the  work.  Indeed,  the 
latter  has  purged  the  text  of  almost  all  the 
blemishes  inherent  in  most  of  the  author's 
writing.  And  the  biography  is  almost  certainly 
destined  to  be  a  classic  in  the  future  literature 
of  this  pitiful  tragedy  of  genius  and  frailty." 

Orders  filled  by  Pearson's  Book  Depart- 
ment on  receipt  of  price. 


DIAMONDS 
WIN  HEARTS" 
A  Diamond  is  the  ideal 
gift  for  a  loved  one,  it 
lasts  forever,  and  every 
day  reminds  the  wear- 
•r  of  your  regard  and 
good  judgment. 

Rock  Bottom  Prices  ¥701717  FVomm^t;An 

Eaty  Credit  Terms  1*  KHitli  Examination 

Our  import  prices  "di-  You  don't  pay  one  cent  until  you 

rect  from  the  mines  to  see  and  examine  any  article  you  desire 

you"  cut  out  all  th9  right  in  your  own i  handa.  If  you  like  it  pay ^for  it 

whnlpflalpr'q  and    re.  on  our  easy  credit  plan.  It  not  entirely  satisfied 

wholesaler  B  ana  re-  return  at  our  expen,.. 

St  the benefit  of  this  GET  OUR  GREAT  116  PAGE 

saving  along  with  our  CATALOG.  It  contains  over  2,000 
liberal  credit  terms—    beautiful  illustrations  of 


eight  months  to.  pay 
— and  you  wear  the 
Diamond  while  paying 
for  it.  Our  large  cata- 
log is  free,  write  for  it. 


of  Diamonds, 
Watches,  Solid  Gold  Jewelry,  Silverware, 
Novelties,  etc.— all  the  latest  and  most  up- 
to-date  designs  at  our  Importer's  bargain  prices 
—and  easy  terms  of  payment.  Send  for  catalog 
today  before  you  forget.  IT  IS  FREE. 


I0F.TIS 

■■BROS&CO,^ 


The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  O  94?   108  N.  State  St. 


Stores  in:  Chicago  Pittsburgh 


Chicago,  III. 

Louis  Omaha 


You  Can  Earn 
NEW  MACHINE 


Makes  big  profit  right 
at  the  start.  Many  doing  $3,000  a 
year  and  better.  You  can  too. 
You  need  no  experience.  We 

teach  you  FREE  in  one  simple 
lesson.   Start  right  at  home.   Anywhere,  every- 
where there's  plenty  of  money  and  big  cash  profits 
waiting  for  ambitious  men. 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  business  of  your  own.  Requires  little  capital  and 
ctows  fast  into  a  real  factory— a  real  manufacturer. 
Open  a  Tire  Repair  Shop  with  Haywood  Equip, 
ment.   Let  the  money  roll  in.  Auto  tires  need 
mending  constantly.   There  is  your  profit.  Owners 
eager  to  give  you  their  business.  It  means  a  saving 
of  money  to  them,  and  big  cash  re- 
turns for  you. 

JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON 

For  This  FREE  Book 

A  valuable  guide  to  riches  f  n  "  "  "  -J 


I   I     -  '    and  wealth.   It  gives  the  0 

IkyT       •  complete  details.  How  to  0    HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 

|^  •  start.   How  to  succeed.    0       EQUIPMENT  CO. 

^F.  Tells  all   about  your    0     70«  flnnit-ol  Ava 

opportunity.   Shows    0      ,  J>  Capitol  Ave 
how  easy  the  work  can   #       Indianapolis,  Ind. 
be  done.   Shows  the  big  profit  in    #  Gentlemen: 
this  new  field.    Write  for  it  today.    #      Please  send  me  your 
A  post  card  will  do.    (*et  your    #    book  as  you  promised  to 
FREE  copy.  #  do.  This  of  course  does  not 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  AND  /<*"■*—•"■'"* 

♦  Name   .... 

f  Address   .... 


EQUIPMENT  CO. 

798  CAPITOL  AVE. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 
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Write  me  at  once-  TODAY !  Just 
send  a  postal.  I  will  give  you  20  complete 
lessons  in  practical  electricity  FREE!  No 
charge  to  you  for  these  20  lessons  now  or  later. 
I  make  this  sensational  offer  to  show  how 
quickly  I  can  make  you  a  master  electrician,  no 
matter  where  you  live  or  what  you  do.  But  you  must ' 
act  at  once — this  offer  is  limited!  These  free  lessons 
are  a  regular  part  of  my  full  and  complete  course. 

Be  An  ELECTRICIAN 

I  will  train  you  by  mail— instruct  you  personally. 
Give  you  the  benefit  of  my  wonderful  experience  as 
one  of  the  country's  foremost  electricians.  When  you 
have  finished  my  instructions  you  are  an  EXPERT 
ELECTRICIAN— ready  to  take  a  big  paying  job  or 
start  in  for  yourself.  I  show  you  how  to  estimate  on 
jobs  so  that  you  can  take  contracts  at  big  profits. 

Earn  $25001o  $4000  a  Year 

Qualify  at  home  for  the  wonderful  field  of 
ELECTRICITY!  Yes.  no  matter  if  you  never  had  a  bit 
of  electrical  experience.  I  will  take  you  in  hand  and 
make  you  an  EXPERT  ELECTRICIAN,  so  that  you 
should  easily  earn  $2500  to  $4000  a  year  and  more. 

Don't  miss  my  offer  of 
20  personal  lessons  free. 
Remember,  this  offer  is  strictly  limited.   Write  at 
once.   No  obligation  to  you.  A  postal  will  do. 
A.  W.  WICKS,  E.  E„  President  and  Director. 

WICKS  ELECTRICAL  INSTITUTE, 
,81  W.  Randolph  St.,  Dept.  202    Chicago,  111. 


Write  Today! 


WHOSE 


GARAGE 


Learn  the  ft 
Automobile  Business 

•J  Splendid  opportunities  everywhere  for  men 
who  know.  We  train  Repairmen,  Chauffeurs, 
Garage  Managers,  Automobile  Salesmen, 
etc. —  1 8  branches.  Only  8  to  1 0  weeks  required. 
•J  Special  instruction  in  all  Lighting  and  Start- 
ing Systems,  and  Acetylene  Welding  and  Braz- 
ing. Students  given  actual  work  and  practical 
experience.  Diplomas  awarded.  Employment 
secured  for  competent  graduates. 

BIG  AUTO  BOOK-FREE 


I 


Gives  Driving  Instructions,  Trouble  Locater, 
Road  Rules,  Practical  Pointers,  many  Helpful 
Hints.  A  valuable  book.  Sent  free.  Write 
today. 


I 


GREER  COLLEGE  OF  MOTORING 

DEPT.  5,  1519  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


now  buys  a  dazzling  Lachnite  Gem.  Their I 
brilliance  is  eternal— they  stand  fire  and  acid| 
tests  and  cut  glass  like  diamonds.  Cost  but  one- 1 
thirtieth  as  much.  Set  in  solid  gold.  The  newest| 
designs.  Sold  on  FreeTrial.  See  our  newjewelry  book. 

Write  for  Big  Jewelry  Book  ^^Vfcl 

enough.  No  obligations  whatever.  Write  today — now.  [ 
HAROLD  LACHMAN  COMPANY 

12  M.  Michigan  Avenue.  Dept.   IQgg    ,  Chicago,  III. 


LEARN  RIGHT  AT  HOME  BY  MAIL 

Drawing  -  Painting 

Be  a  Cartoonist,  Newspaper.  Magazine,  or  Com- 
mercial Illustrator;  paint  in  Water  Colors  or  Oil. 
Let  us  develop  your  talent.  Free  Scholarship 
Award.  Your  name  and  address  brings  you  free 
j  «  BVTl  particulars  by  return  mail  and  our  illustrated  Art 
•   Annual  Free. 

FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE,  Studio  796,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Wanted:  An  Idea 

Who  can  think  of  some  simple  thing  to  patent  ?  Pro- 
tect your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write 
for  "  Needed  Inventions "  and  list  of  Patent  Buyers. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  51,WashIngton,  D.C. 


Bush  Car  Free 


'  5- Pass., '28  H.  P. 
Electric  Starting 


Address  J.  H.  BUSH.  President 


— and  aprney  for  your  territory." 

Ride  In  a  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  It 
out  of  your  commissions 
on  sales.  Driving  agents 
wanted  in  every  com- 
.  munity.  84  cars  shipped 
|\to  agents  in  March.  103 
"in  April.  Big  profits  for 
you.   Write  at  once  for 
my  40-page  catalogue. 
Dept. 


I  HI  SH  MOTOR  COM  PA  NY,  Bush  Temple.  939,  Chic  ago.  Til.  I 


RUSKIN 
COLLEGE 

SUPPORT:  Large  holdings  and  per  cent  of 
sales  in  12,720-acre  corporative  colony  tract,  600 
allottees. 

OPERATION:  Students  earn  living  and 
share  in  profits  of  College  industries;  or  pay 
way  in  cash. 

EMINENT  INSTRUCTORS:  John  Ward 
Stimson,  Edwin  Markham,  Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman,  Alexander  Irvine,  Edward  Ellis  Carr 
(Lecturers) ;  Kate  Richards  and  Frank  P.  O'Hare 
(Cor.  School);  others  of  similar  ability. 

SOME  FORMER  STUDENTS:  Harry 
Laidler,  Walter  Wayland,  Josephine  Kaneko,  J. 
L.  Fitts,  and  others  of  similar  standing. 

CHANCE  FOR  INVESTMENT:  The 
College  offers  bargains  in  town  lots  and  farm  tracts 
in  Ruskin  Colony;  proceeds  go  to  building  fund. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Colony  Printed  Matter  to 

ADMER  D.  MILLER,  Business  Manager 
Ruskin,  Fla. 

GEORGE  McA.  MILLER,  Ph.D.,  President 
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Learn  Music 
At  Home ! 

Hano  Organ   Violin  Cornet  Guitar  Banjo 
Mandolin  Cello  Harp  Sight  Singing 

Sasy  Lessons  Free! 

No  longer  need  the  ability 
to  play  be  shut  out  of 
your  life.  Just  write  us  a 
postal  today  for  our  new 
Free  Book,  fresh  from  the  printer. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  easily, 
quickly,  thoroughly  learn  to  play 
your  favorite  musical  instrument 
by  note  in  your  own  home,  with- 
out a  teacher,  by  our  New  Im- 
proved Home  Study  Method, 
without  paying  a  cent  for  lessons  ! 
Different,  easier  than  private 
teacher  way  —  no  tiresome,  dry 
exercises— no  inconvenience.  No 
trick  music,  no  "numbers,"  yet 
simple,  wonderful,  amazingly  easy 
for  even  a  mere  child. 

200,000  Pupils 

1898  we  have  successfully  taught  over  200,000  people,  from 
ven  to  seventy,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  !    Hundreds  write — 
lave  learned  more  in  one  term  in  my  home  with  your  weekly 
Lssons  than  in  three  terms  with  private  teachers."  "Everything 
so  thorough  and  complete."     "The  lessons  are  marvels  of  sim- 
\  lcity.    My  11-year  old  boy  has  not  had  the  least  trouble  to  learn." 

Wonderful  New  Book  Free ! 

e  want  to  have  one  pupil  in  each  locality  at  once  to  help  adver- 
le  our  wonderful  easy  system  of  teaching  music.  For  a  limited 
ne,  we  therefore  offer  our  lessons  free.  Only  charge  is  for  postage 
id  sheet  music  which  averages  12 He  weekly.  Beginners  or  ad- 
.nced  pupils.    We  have  hundreds  of  pupils  right  here  in  New 

I  rrk,  the  musical  center  of  America,  who  prefer  our  Home  Study 
sthod  in  place  of  private  teacher.    Get  all  the  proofs,  facts,  letters 

|>m  pupils,  amazing  free  offer  and  fascinating  New  Book  just 
:ued,  all  free!  Write  postal  today.  Address  U.  S.  School  of 
uslc,  Box  187,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


You  Should  Read  Our 
Concise,  Comprehensive 

Private  Lessons  in  the  Cultivation  of 

SEX  FORCE 

This  wonderful  new  work  contains  very 
valuable  sex  secrets  that  the  world  has 
never  known,  but  which  should  be  known 
by  everyone. 

SEX  FORCE  is  the  most  vital  power  of 
attraction  between  the  sexes.  When  this 
i  force  is  properly  controlled,  as  this  book  teaches,  it  makes  man  be- 
pome  noble,  virile  and  attractive  and  woman  beautiful,  sweet  and  lovable. 

The  only  work  published  that  gives  real,  authoritative  and  the  latest 
\  icientific  private  sex  advice  for  married  and  unmarried  men  and  women. 
I  Something  new  on  every  page.  Different  from  anything  else  ever 
published  on  this  subject. 

I  SPECIAL  For  These  Remarkable  Private  Instructions— in  handsome 
•  «ki»4  T;m~  clotn  bound  Book  form  (and  as  endorsed  by  highest 

.»  onon  lime  authorities;  Educators;  Clergymen;  Doctors)  will  until 
>resent  supply  is  exhausted,  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid,  for  only  $1. 10 
p  n  p  Wg»  Special  Circular,  if  requested— but  to  be  sure  of  securing 
r  §»  mm  mm  *  C0PV  of  this  Surprising  Volume,  send  remittance  of 
11.10  at  once;  money  refunded. if  not  entirely  satisfied. 

Advanced  Thought  Pub  Co.,  Dept.   956  Federal  Life  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Manufacturers 
are  writing  for  patents  pro- 
cured through  me.  FREE:— 72-page  guide  book, 
Successful  Patent?:;"  "Stepping  Stones"  (containing 
hundreds  of  inventions  wanted,  etc.);  and  "Patent 
Promotion,"  (tells  how  to  sell  your  rights;  chief  causes 
of  failure,  etc.) .  Send  for  them.  Free  manufacturing 
facilities.    Advice  free. 

RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  132  Owen  Bldg.. Washington,  D.C. 


A  Call  to 
Leadership 

TN  the  practice  of  law,  in  all 

lines  of  business  —  and  in  politics, 
the  law  trained  man  is  needed. 

The  training  that  will  equip  you  to 
hold  a  high  position  is  within  your  reach. 
You  can  get  it  right  in  your  own  home — dur- 
ing your  spare  time.  The  realization  of  your  fondest 
ambition  —  the  power  to  do  something  big  and  be 
something  big  is  held  right  before  your  hands.  Act 
now.  The  first  step  is  to  send  the  coupon  and  find 
out  what  the  great  course  of  legal  training  has  done 
for  others  and  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

$2500  to  $10000  a  Year 

No — an  income  of  $10,000  is  not  out 

of  the  ordinary  for  men  trained  in  the  law. 
Think  of  the  vast  income  of  the  giant  corporations 
that  are  guided  by  law  trained  men.  The  man  who 
has  the  law  trained  mind  is  naturally  the  leader. 
He  has  the  knowledge  that  fits  him  to  tell  others 
what  to  do.  He  is  paid  for  what  he  knows — and 
the  world  pays  big  for  the  men  who  lead. 

Read  in  Your 
Own  Home 

Our  thorough  course  of  legal  instruction  is 

simplified  so  that  you  can  read  the  law  right  in 
your  own  home  during  your  leisure  hours.  You  will 
find  it  intensely  interesting.  Even  before  you  have 
completed  your  course  you  will  find  yourself  advan- 
cing in  the  business  world  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Send  the  Coupon 


For  New  Free  Book  /"AmJriLTsckool 

Put  your  name  and  address  "  of  Correspondence 
on  the  coupon  or  on  a  letter  /Dept. L- 1066 Chicago, U.S.  A. 
or  a  postcard  and  get  our  y  Without  any  obligation  on 
new  free  book,  How  to  /  my  partt  p,ease  |end  me 
Acquire  a  Legal  Train-  *  your  Free  Book,"How  to 
ing."  You  will  be  under  /  Acquire  a  Legal  Training." 
no  obligations  and  you  j> 
will  find  a  vital  mes-  / 
sage  written  for  you.     >  \r„m„ 

Opportunity  calls.      /    Name  - 

American  School  of  / 

Correspondence     /  Addrea*.^.^.. 

Dept.  L-1066  / 
Chicago.U.S.AV 
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Socialized  Germany 

FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 

Commissioner  of  Immigration 

SOCIALIZED  GERMANY  is  a  portrayal  of  the  program  of  Bismarck  and  the 
present  Kaiser  which  is  called  State  Socialism. 
The  German  state  owns  the  railways,  waterways,  docks,  and  harbors.  It 
operates  great  agricultural  states  and  forests  as  well  as  coal  and  iron  mines, 
the  potash  and  many  other  undertakings.  Cities  own  the  public  service  corpora- 
tions; they  are  great  land  speculators;  they  build  houses,  and  engage  in  many  forms 
of  banking.  Cities  also  own  the  market  and  slaughter-houses;  they  operate  res- 
taurants and  derive  a  large  part  of  their  income  from  these  sources. 

But  state  socialism  is  a  far  bigger  programme  than  this.  It  includes  provision 
for  social  insurance  against  accident,  sickness,  invalidity,  and  old  age;  the  main- 
tenance of  labor  exchanges,  working-men's  hotels,  emergency  work,  provision  for 
labor  courts,  and  numerous  other  services  for  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes. 
The  book  describes  the  wonderful  sanitary  provisions,  as  well  as  the  technical,  ele- 
mentary, and  vocational  training  that  fits  every  child  for  a  trade.  The  life  of  the 
German  citizen  is  encompassed  by  the  state;  he  is  supervised  from  birth  to  old  age; 
and  while  he  does  not  participate  in  the  government  of  the  country,  he  is  served 
by  it,  and  trained  by  it,  and  cared  for  by  it  in  a  most  remarkable  way. 

CONTENTS 

Introductory — The  Dual  Germany  Labor  and  Industrial  Courts 

The  Background  of  Modern  Germany  Social  Insurance  and  Social  Democracy 

The  Constitution  of  the  Empire  Higher  Education — Providing  the  Expert 

The  Economic  Foundations  of  Class  Rule  Elementary  Education 

Recent  Economic  Progress  Vocational  Education — Preparing  the  Child  for  Life 

The  Theory  and  Extent  of  State  Socialism  Sanitation  and  Health 

The  State-Owned  Railways  The  War  upon  Disease 

Canals,  Waterways  and  Free  Ports  Governing  Cities  by  Experts 

Harbors  and  River  Shipping  Municipal  Socialism 

Mines,  Forests  and  Agricultural  Lands  The  Building  of  Cities 

The  Attitude  of  Germany  Toward  the  Social  Problem  Municipal  Landownership  and  Housing  Projects 

Caring  for  the  Unemployed  The  German  Conception  of  the  State 
CONCLUSION— THE  SOCIALIZED  STATE 

You  will  want  to  read  this  book  because  it  is  the  answer  to  the  Why  of  German 
efficiency  in  this  war.  And  because  it  points  the  way  that  all  civilized  countries 
must  soon  travel  in  social  reconstruction. 

PRICE,  $1.50  NET.    ::    POSTAGE,  12c. 

We  will  send  you  Pearson's  Magazine  one  year  and  SOCIALIZED  GERMANY 
both  for  $2.25. 

ADDRESS: 

PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE 

425-35  East  24th  Street,        -  NEW  YORK 

Dr.  Howe  is  the  author  of  six  other  books  any  or  all  of  which  we  can  furnish.  Titles  and  prices  (including  postage) 
follow:  The  Modern  City  and  Its  Problems  $1.62.  European  Cities  at  Work  $1.87.  Wisconsin:  An  Experiment  in  De- 
mocracy $1.37.  Privilege  and  Democracy  in  America  $1.62.  The  British  City:  The  Beginning  of  Democracy  $1.62. 
The  City:  The  Hope  of  Democracy  $1.12. 
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Buy  This  Great  Oliver  and 
Pocket  the  Salesman's 
Profit  Yourself 


I  Send  This  Typewriter  to  You 
and  Let  It  Sell  Itself.  What  This 
Saves  in  Selling  Cost  Goes  to  You. 
Don't  Pay  for  Salesmanship. 


No.  5  OLIVER 


Let  all  the  money  you  spend  go  into  the  quality  of  the  machine 
itself.  No  matter  what  you  buy,  the  cost  of  selling:  must  be  added  to  the  price 
you  pay.  Others  have  expensive  salesmen  and  branch  offices  with  heavy  over- 
head. Every  sale  must  share  this  cost.  It  amounts  to  about  half  the  price  of  every  machine 
sold.  I  have  cut  all  that  out  and  let  you  sell  yourself  this  machine  after  you  have  used  it  and 
are  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  typewriter  value  you  have  ever  been  offered.  You  save  about  half. 

The  All-Purpose  Oliver  the  Most  Efficient 

The  Oliver  introduced  visible  writing  to  the  world  and  made  it  possible  to  use  a  typewriter  for. 
billing,  card  record  work  and  loose-leaf  writing,  thus  opening  up  enormous  new  fields  to  the  type- 
writer user.  Where  others  have  built  special  models  for  these  special  purposes,  the  downward-writ- 
ing Oliver  handles  all  modern  demands  with  its  regular  equipment.  The  all-purpose  Oliver  does 
everything  in  the  field  of  a  typewriter,  does  it  better,  does  it  easier  and  does  it  longer.  That's 
efficiency. 

Ask  anyone  familiar  with  typewriters  which  is  the  most  dependable  typewriter.  The  answer 
will  be  "the  Oliver."  And  dependability  means  much  to  the  man  who  cannot  get  expert  repair  ser- 
vice at  a  moment's  notice.  It's  not  so  much  the  cost  of  repairs  as  going  without  your  typewriter 
that  hurts.  The  Oliver  is  sturdy.  It  has  been  called  fool-proof,  because  its  simple  construction,  per- 
manent and  perfect  alignment,  small  number  of  parts  make  it  almost  impossible  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  regular  catalog  price  of  these  machines  was  $100.  They  come  to  us  fresh  from  the  manu- 
facturer, in  the  original  package,  and  equipped  with  all  the  famous  Oliver  extra-value  features 
such  as  U-shaped  type  bar,  tabulator  and  back  spacer.  Each  machine  is,  complete  with  acces- 
sories and  instructions.  EACH  IS  GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE. 

My  Epoch-Making  Sales  Plan 

My  faith  in  the  wonderful  Oliver  No.  5  is  so  great  that  I  am  willing:  to  send  it  to  you  on  free  trial, 
without  the  slightest  obligation  on  your  part  to  purchase  unless  you  are  perfectly  satisfied.   If  you 
send  it  back  I  won't  even  ask  you  why.  Use  it  in  your  home  or  office.  If  it  does  not  sell  itself  to  you 
there  is  no  sale.   This  method  is  responsible  for  my  very  low  price  and  for  the  unusual  easy-  m 
payment  terms  on  which  I  sell  the  machine.   I  have  no  salesmen  and  no  collectors.   It's  all  up  *i 


to  you  and  the  Oliver. 
gives  perfect  satisfaction. 


And  this  no-expense  method  is  possible  only  because  the  Oliver  always 


Don't  Be  Deceived 


by  unknown  typewriters  offered  at  apparently  low  prices.  Many  have  gone  before 
and  have  been  failures.   Some  are  back  on  the  market  with  new  names  to  escape 
the  odium  of  past  failures.  Know  what  you  are  getting.  The  Model  No.  5  Oliver 
has  stood  the  acid  test  of  many  hard  years  of  use  by  all  classes  of  users  and  a\V 
has  been  found  not  wanting  in  any  respect. 


Act  Quick — Price  May  Go  Up 


My  price  and  terms  can  be  quoted  only  in  a  confidential  letter,  so 
use  the  coupon  at  once.  The  cost  of  material  and  labor  is  soaring. 
The  cost  of  doing  business  is  going  up  and  I  may  have  to  revise 
the  price  and  terms  any  day,  but  you  will  be  assured  of  getting 
the  benefit  of  this  greatest  of  typewriter  opportunities  if  you 
use  the*  coupon  to  get  in  touch  with  me  at  once. 

Remember,  you  try  the  Oliver  free.   If  you  keep  it 
you  pay  but  a  few  cents  a  day  and  the  machine  is 
guaranteed  for  life. 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
1510-87T  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


4* 
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^(altof  all  foods, is  one 
of  the  most  quickly 
turned  bu  digestion 
into  nourisrtment. 

<rK\e  best  of  malt  is  used 
in  making  Budweiser' 
x/hence  its  food  value. 

- "  mmaculate  cleanliness 
in  process  and  surround" 
in^i  and  perfect  pasteur- 
\3ation  of  product  and 
bottles  make  Budweiser 
a  pure  beverage. 
§o- there's  pure  food 
and  drink  in 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ,  st.louis. 


^Bottled  at  the  'Brewery 
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FREE  for  Six  Mo 

"  My  New  Magazine 

INVESTING  for  PROFIT 

This  wonderful  magazine  is  the  "Investor's  Brain 
Partner"  and  often  referred  to  as  the  "Little 
Schoolmaster  of  the  SCIENCE  OF  INVESTMENT" 

Don't  invest  a  dollar  anywhere  until  you  at 
i  least  read  Investing  for  Profit  Magazine. 

I  "Every  investment  he  touches  turns  into  money."    This  is  a  common  every  day 

|  expression — no  doubt  you  know  a  few  such  men  among  your  acquaintances. 
These  men  do  not  follow  blind  luck — they  have  mastered  the  law  of  Financial 
Success.    You  may  watch  them  conceive  and  carry  out  their  financial  plans 

[successfully — and  you  know  they  are  not  mentally  stronger  than  you  are  But 

[it  is  the  KNOW  HOW  in  conjunction  with  brains  that  counts. 

The  education  necessary  to  transform  mind  conceptions  into  visual  realities  is 
[the  element  necessary  to  bring  wealth  to  the  dreamer.  Until  you  learn  the  real 
learning  power  of  your  money — the  difference  between  rental  power  and  earning 
power — the  underlying  principles  of  incorporation — the  science  of  investing — 
don't  invest  a  dollar  in  anything  anywhere. 

I  Investing  for  Profit— A  Liberal  Financial  Education 

I  claim — and  I  can  prove  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — that  my  magazine 
has  not  only  made  thousands  of  dollars  for  its  readers — but  it  has  SAVED  them 
from  losing  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  unwise  investments.  Until  my  maga- 
zine, INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT,  appeared  the  small  investor  never  had  an 
I  opportunity  to  ask  for  and  receive  honest,  unbiased,  sound,  logical  advice  and 
counsel  in  the  science  of  investment. 

I  Think  this  over.  What  are  you  worth  today?  How  much  do  you  expect  to  be 
i  worth  ten  years  from  now?  And  how  are  you  going  to  build  your  fortune  if 
you  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  best  advice  and  counsel  you  can  possibly  get 
:on'the  subject  of  investing  for  profit?  Just  so  surely  as  there  is  a  law  of  gravi- 
tation, so  is  there  a  law  of  financial  success.  Without  money  you  can  accomplish 
practically  nothing — so  if  you  have  $5  or  more  per  month  to  invest,  read  my 


magazine. 


Why  I  Make  This  Free  Offer 


fit  is  the  ambition  of  my  life  to  give  to  the  great  masses  of  the  American  people 
I  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  science  of  invest- 
iment — the  knowledge  which  financiers  hide  from  the  masses — the  true  inward- 
ness of  the  great  problem  of  scientific  and  profitable 

investment — placing  this  information  before  you  in  facts      .  .  

and  figures  which  you  can  easily  understand.    The  rich 

man  KNOWS  the  science  of  investment — the  poor  man 

unwittingly  permits  himself  to  lack  this  knowledge.  This 

is  the  mission  of  my  magazine — it  is  FREE  to  you  for 

six  months  for  the  asking.    In  requesting  it  you  promise 

nothing — obligate  yourself  in  no  way.    I  am  glad  to  send 

it  to  you  for  nearly  everyone  subscribes  at  the  full  $1.00 

price  after  reading  it  FREE  for  six  months.    The  number 

of  free  six  months'  subscriptions  is  limited.    Sign  and 

mail  this  coupon  at  once. 


Investing 
15rProfir 


Mail  this  now 


H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher 

CHICAGO 


ILL 


H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher. 

20AA  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
Please  send  me  FREE  for  six  months  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  and  enter  my  name  on 
your  list  for  Free  Financial  Advice. 


No  More  Skidding 


Don't  throw  away  your  worn  tires  or  sell  them  to  the  junkman  for  a  few  cents  a  poun 
you  can  get  5,000  to  10,000  more  miles  of  service  by  "half -soling"  them  the  same 
European  Motorists  have  been  doing  for  the  past  three  years. 

What  European  Motorists  Do 

The  foremost  European  engineers  have  for  a  long  time  been 
studying  the  problem  of  getting  more  miles  for  less  dollars. 
With  their  usual  painstaking  scientific  thoroughness  they  ex- 
perimented for  years  with  leather  tire  protectors  and  steel 
studded  Treads. 

The  result — for  over  three  years  European  motorists  have  been 
"half-soling"  their  tires  with  steel  studded  Treads,  just  as  we 
"half-sole"  our  shoes  when  the  original  sole  gets  thin. 
These  European  motorists  are  getting  from  10.000  to  15,000 
miles  out  of  ordinary  pneumatic  tires,  while  American  motor- 
ists are  getting  from  3,000  to  5,000,  and— what  Is  Just  as  im- 
portant —  have  almost  entirely  eliminated  the  constant 
dread  of  punctures  and  blow-outs. 


Save  $50  to  $200  a  Year 

The  almost  unbelievable  waste  in  tires  by  the  American  motor- 
ist is  not  only  national — it  is  vitally  personal.  It  affects  you 
— your  pooket-book.  Just  consider  what  It  would  mean  to 
you  to  get  10,000,  12,000  or  15,000  miles  out  of  your  rubber 
casings,  and  at  the  same  time  drive  your  car  without  the 
constant  dread  of  tire  trouble. 

It  will  make  your  tires  run  two  and  three  seasons,  instead  of  one. 
It  will  save  you  from  $50  to  $200  a  year  outright  in  tire  bills.  In 
round  numbers,  it  would  mean  a  saving  in  tire  miles  sufficient  to 
pay  your  yearly  gas  and  oil  bills — by  the  elimination  of  punc- 
tures, blow-outs  and  skidding— a  gratification  which  cannot 
be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Guaranteed  5,000  Miles  Without  Puncture 

Durable  Treads  are  sold   under  a  signed  guarantee  for  5,000 
miles  of  wear  without  puncture.    This  guarantee  Is  an 
iron-clad  agreement — as  good  as  a  government  bond — and 
holds  good  whether  your  tires  are  new  or  old,  tread  worn  or 
rut  worn.  Think  of  it — to  be  able  to  FORGET  tires! 
Not  once  will  you  have  to  get  out  of  that  car  to 
fix  a  puncture  and  this  tire  vacation  is  guaranteed 
to  you. 


Durable   Treads  are  as  sure-footed  as  a  burro  and 

supremely  convenient. 

They  are  studded  with  sharp-edged  steel  rivets,  which  dig  ri 
down  thru  the  mud  and  slush  and  get  to  earth  every  time, 
many  of  the  larger  cities  of  Europe,  ordinances  compel  the 
of  steel  studded  Treads  for  public  safety.    Durable  Tread 
always  on  your  tires — you  don't  need  to  worry  about  cl 
out  in  the  rain  and  mud  to  adjust  your  chains,  and — 
more  important — you  receive  perfect  non-skid  servic 
your  tires  are  protected  instead  of  injured. 

We  Deliver  Free 

At  any  time  the  tires  now  on  your  car  may  meet  with  injury 
which  will  put  them  out  of  commission.  Why  wait  for  that  to 
happen?  We  deliver  free. 
Do  you  intend  to  continue  allowing  the  junkman  to  profit  at  your 
expense  by  carrying  away  In  tire  miles  enough  to  pay  your  yearly 
gas  and  oil  bills?  Why  not  turn  to  your  advantage  the  ex- 
perience of  European  motorists?  It  is  the  same  question  of 
economy  you  decide  when  you  "half-sole"  your  shoes  Instead  of 
throwing  them  away  when  the  first  sole  gets  thin.  Rubber  tires* 
cost  several  times  as  much  as  shoes  and  are  certainly  worthy  of 
the  same  economy. 

Special  Discount  Offer 

To  motorists  in  territory  where  Durable  Treads  have  not  as  yet 
been  Introduced  we  offer  a  special  Introductory  discount  equal 
to  the  full  dealers'  profit. 

Will  you  let  us  give  you  a  demonstration  at  our  own  expense  and 
risk?  Will  you  let  us  make  you  an 
offer  so  fair  and  square  that  you  do 
not  stand  to  lose  one  red  cent  either 
before  or  after  you  buy? 
The  time  for  action  is  NOW,  be- 
fore the  tires  on  your  car  run  another 
week  in  "barefooted"  condition — 
before  you  get  your  next  puncture 
or  blow-out.  Cut  out  the  coupon 
below.  If  you  haven't  a  pen  or 
pencil  handy,  you  can  fill  it  out 
afterwards,  but  cut  it  out  now 
before  you  turn  the  page  and 
forget.  It  will  be  the  means  of 
adding  at  least  5,000  miles  more  life 
to  those  tires  on  your  car. 


Colorado 
Tire  and 
Leather  Co. 


*  .  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co. 


956  Tread  Bldg. 

Denver,  Colo. 
li>6  Transportation 

Bldg.,  Chicago. 
720-569  Woolworth  Bldg. 

New  York. 
(Address  nearest  office.) 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  sample 
copy    of    5,000  -  mile  guarantee, 
special  discount  torms,  and  your 
book,    "10,000  Miles  on  One  Set  of 
Tires." 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  

STATE  

MY  TIRE  SIZES  ARE  


956  TREAD  BUILDING  156  TRANSPORTATION  BLDG. 

DENVER,  COLO.  CHICAGO 

0>v  720-569  WOOLWORTH  BLDG..  NEW  YORK 

^> 
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Our  Pork  Barrel 


By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 


Love  Stories  of  Edward  VII 


The  Irish  Martyrs 

President  Wilson 


By  A     L.  BENSON 


Unionising  the  Postal 
Employees 


For 


Send  Only  $1 

ILLINOIS  Watch 


Your  Dollar  Back  in  a  Month— if  You  Wish 


To  10,000  Men  Only 

Once  a  year  we  buy  10,000  of  the^a  wonderful 
Illinois  Watches.  This  17-Jewel  Model,  with  a  20- 
year  Gold-Filled  case. 

We  offer  those  watches  at  $13.75— terms  $1  down 
and  a  year  to  pay.  Our  object  is  to  open  up  10,000 
new  charge  accounts. 

But  we  offer  only  10,000.  If  you  fail  to  get  one 
by  delay,  you  will  have  to  wait  a  year. 

How  We  Profit 

This  offer,  of  course,  leaves  us  very  slight  profit. 
But  we  have  an  enormous  Jewelry  Department. 
And  we  supply  two  million  homes  with  House 
Furnishings. 

If  we  get  you  started — get  you  to  open  a  charge 
account  here — you  will  buy  here  all  your  life.  That 
is  why  we  offer  this  Watch  bargain.  It  will  last  you 
a  lifetime.  And  every  time  you  look  at  it,  it  will 
remind  you  that  you  have  an  account  with  us. 

Thirty  Days'  Trial 

You  know  this  Watch.  The  best  jewelry  con- 
cerns all  over  the  country  handle  and  recommend  it. 
It  is  made  by  the  Illinois  Watch  Co.,  Springfield,  111. 
— one  of  the  greatest  and  oldest  watch  concerns  in 
the  country. 

But  we  send  the  Watch  on  trial.  Wear  it  30  days. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  bargain,  send  it 
back. 

Send  us  only  $1  when  you  order.  If  you  don't 
like  the  watch,  we  will  send  the  dollar  back.  If  you 
do  like  it,  send  us  $1  a  month.  That,  will  give  you 
over  a  year  to  pay. 

No  references  required.  We  will  gladly  trust  you. 
Express  will  be  prepaid. 

But  don't  wait.  These  10,000 
watches  will  go  very  fast.  And  this 
will  be  your  only  chance  for  a  year  to 
get  such  a  fine-watch  bargain.  Send 
us  the  coupon  now. 


Our  Price  $137-* 

Only  $1  Down 
A  Whole  Year  to  Pay 

This  watch  has  a  17-jeweled  movement— it  is 

a  perfect  timekeeper.  The  price  seems  impos- 
sible. But  we  guarantee  this  watch  to  have  17 
fine  jewels,  and  to  be  a  genuine  Illinois  watch, 
exactly  the  same  as  sold  in  jewelry  stores. 

The  case  is  a  20 -Year  Gold-Filled  Case.  That 
is,  it  is  warranted  for  20  years.  It  is  open-face 
and  a  beauty.  The  back  is  handsomely  en- 
graved. It  has  a  screw  back  and  bezel,  so  it  is 
positively  dust-proof. 

The  watch  is  guaranteed  for  25  years.  We 
send  with  this  watch  this  guarantee  certificate. 
Think  of  that— only  $13.75  for  almost  a  lifetime 
of  perfect  watch  service.  The  watch  is  a  perfect 
timekeeper.  No  better  timekeepers  were  ever 
made  than  the  17-jeweled  Illinois.  Every  man 
who  knows  watches  knows  this. 

If  you  want  to  sell  this  watch  back  to  us,  after 
30  days'  use,  we  will  return  every  cent  that  you 
pay  on  it. 


SPIEGEL.  MAY,  STERN  CO. 

3714  Wall  Street,  Chicago 


3714  Wall  Street,  Chicago 


t 
* 
$ 

\ 

« 
$ 
t 
• 

$ 

\  St.  or  Box  No  Stnte  

JEWELRY  CATALOG  FREE  i8  new  in  watches,  diamonds 

and  jewelry— all  sold  on  our  easy  credit  plan.  Just  drop  us  a 
postal  and  it  will  be  mailed  you  free.  But  don't  fail  to  use  the 
coupon  and  send  us  $1,  as  this  wonderful  watch  offer  will  not  he 
made  agrain  for  a  year.  (1121) 


I  enclose  first  payment  of  SI.  for  which  send,  express  paid,  the  17-  8 

jewel  Illinois  Watch  No.  K4F7l4described  in  vour  advertisement.  If  I  § 

keep  it  I  will  pay  $1  each  month  until  $13.75  has  been  paid.  If  I  return  t 
it  within  the  30-day  trial  period  you  are  to  6end  me  back  my  $1. 

Name   j 

Postoffice   $ 
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Immediate  Results 

Trying  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit  unaided  is  a  losing  fi^ht  against 
heavy  odds,  and  means  a  serious  shock  to  your  nervous  system.    So  don't 
try  it!    Make  the  tobacco  habit  quit  you.     It  will  quit  you  if  you  will 
just  take  Tobacco  Redeemer  according  to  directions. 

It  doesn't  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether  you've  been  a  user  of  tobacco  for  a  single  month  or 
for  50  years,  or  how  much  you  use,  or  in  what  form  you  use  it.  Whether 
you  smoke  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipe,  chew  plug  or  fine  cut  or  use  snuff 
Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positively  remove  all  craving  for  tobacco  in  p.r_y 
form  in  from  48  to  72  hours.    Your  tobacco  craving  will  begin  to  de- 
crease after  the  very  first  dose— there's  no  long  waiting  for  results. 

Tobacco  Redeemer  contains  no  habit-forming  drugs  of  any  kind 
and  is  the  most  marvelously  quick,  absolutely  scientific  and  thoroughly 
reliable  remedy  for  the  tobacco  habit. 


Not  a  Substitute 


Tobacco  Redeemer  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  but 
is  a  radical,  efficient  treatment.    After  finishing  the  treatment  you 
have  absolutely  no  desire  to  use  tobacco  again  or  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  remedy.    It  quiets  the  nerves,  and  will  make  you  feci 
better  in  every  way.    If  you  really  want  to  quit  the  tobacco  habic 
—get  rid  of  it  so  completely  that  when  you  see  others  using  it,  it 
will  not  awaken  the  slightest  desire  in  you— you  should  at  onco 
begin  a  course  of  Tobacco  Redeemer  treatment  for  the  habit. 


Results  Absolutely  Guaranteed 


A  single  trial  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 
Our  legal,  binding,  money-back  guarantee  goes  with 
each  full  treatment.    If  Tobacco  Redeemer  fails  to 
banish  the  tobacco  habit  when  taken  according  to 
the  plain  and  easy  directions,  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded  upon  demand. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Convincing  Proof 

If  you're  a  slave  of  the  tobacco  habit  and 
want  to  find  a  sure,  quick  way  of  quitting  "for 
keeps"  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  family 
to  mail  the  coupon  below  or  send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  receive  our  free  booklet  ff 
on  the  deadly  effect  of  tobacco  on  the  human     Jm  kg 
system,  and  positive  proof  that  Tobacco  Re- 
deemer  will  quickly  free  you  from  the  habit,    n  ff 

Newell  Pharmacal  Company 

Dept.  302 1  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Off 


1 

aa 


Mall  Coupon  NOW 
for  FREE  Booklet 


NEWELL  PHARMACAL  CO., 

DepU   302 ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send,  without  obligating  me  in  any  way.  your  free 
booklet  regarding  the  tobacco  habit  and  proof  that  Tcba..  x 
Redeemer  will  positively  free  me  from  the  tobacco  habit. 


Name 


Street  and  No. 


Towu. 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Younfc  men  wanted- 


The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company  needs  men  trained  in  the 
profession  of  Tree  Surgery.  The  demand  from  tree  owners  for 
Davey  Service  is  so  great  that  our  present  organization  of  over 
three  hundred  men  cannot  supply  it. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  for  the  young  man  who  can 
qualify.  Tree  Surgery  is  remunerative.  Men  in  the  Davey  organ- 
ization earn  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  Tree  Surgery  is 
healthful,  because  it  supplies  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise. Tree  Surgery  is  broadening,  educational — because  the  Tree 
Surgeon  travels  to  every  part  of  the  United  States  (unless  he 
prefers  to  work  in  a  restricted  locality),  because  he  works  on  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  estates,  and  because  he  conducts 
business  with  men  and  women  of  wealth  and  refinement.  Tree 
Surgery  is  fascinating — Tree  Surgery  is  a  profession  that  com- 
mands respect. 

Untrained  men  won't  do.  Tree  Surgery  as  Davey  experts  prac- 
tice it  is  a  real  science — as  difficult  and  precise,  in  its  way,  as 
medicine  or  dentistry. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  fill  two  hundred  positions  that  will  be 
brought  about  within  the  next  few  months  by  the  constant 
growth  of  the  Davey  organization,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
train  two  hundred  worthy  young  men  for  the  work.  Do  you 
want  to  be  one  of  these  two  hundred  fortunate  men? 


"You  seem  to  have  an  unusual  body  of  men  in 
your  service — in  love  with  the  trees — fond  of 
their  work, — very  intelligent  and  industrious 
— courteous  and  exemplary  in  conduct — doing 
their  work  with  rare  skill  and  neatness — and 
altogether  worthy  of  commendation." 

A  letter  from  John  R.  Hegeman,  President 
of  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
New  York. 


"After  an  inspection  of  your 
work  accomplished  by  your  men, 
I  am  convinced  that  their  work 
measures  up  to  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency  which  experience  and 
training  can  produce." 

From  a  letter  by  Dr.  H.  D. 
House,  New  York  State  bot- 
anist and  formerly  professor 
in  Biltmore  Forestry  School. 


W.  H.  Wil- 
helm,  for- 
merly clothinq 
clerk  in  small 
town.  We 
trained  him 
and  gave  him 
position  . 
Now  (amino 
$1500  a  year 
as  inspector 
and  foreman. 


Perry  E.  Hudson 
was  a  farm  hoy  earn- 
ing $25  a  month. 
We  gate  him  train- 
ing and  a  position — 
which  nine  pays  him 

$3000  to  $4000  an- 
nually. 


H .  L .  Carson 
worked  in  car  shops 
at  $1.75  a  day.  He 
had  the  ability,  we 
gave  him  the  train- 
ing and  the  job. 
He  now  earns  $/,0 
to  $50. 


Albert  F  W.  Vide  too* 
a  salesman  m  aking  $18 
to  $20  a  week,  as  a 
result  of  our  training, 
he  is  now  making 
$8000  to  $10,000  a 
year  with  the  Davey 
organization. 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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We  have  positions  for 200  men  in 
the  fascinating  profession  of  tree  surgery 


How  you  can  be  a  Tree  Surgeon 

If  your  age  is  between  twenty  and  thirty,  if  you  are  healthy,  and  if  you 
can  furnish  gilt-edge  references  as  to  character,  you  are  qualified  to 
become  a  student  in  our  course  of  training.  Unmarried  men  are 
preferred. 

Six  months  study  of  Davey  Tree  Surgery — at  your  home,  in  your  spare 
time — will  then  qualify  you  to  join  the  Davey  organization.  We  will 
have  a  position  ready  for  you.  Your  study  will  not  make  you  a  finished 
expert,  let  us  say  frankly;  but  it  will  give  you  a  fundamental  grasp  of 
this  science  that  will  enable  you  to  rise  rapidly  if  you  are  ambitious  and 

enersetic-  Act  now! 

This  announcement  will  be  published  only  once.  It  will  not  appear 
again  for  another  year.  Write  for  the  complete  facts  today,  so  you 
can  enter  your  application  before  our  required  number  of  students  are 
enrolled.  It's  your  opportunity,  young  man — to  earn  more,  to  travel,  to 
conduct  business  with  the  finest  people,  to  practice  a  respected  pro- 
fession.   Write  NOW. 


The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  "'V^ 


Davey  Bldg. 
.  Ohi< 

{Operating  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery) 
Permanent  representatives  located  at  Boston,  Albany,  Wnlte  Plains,  N.  Y., 
Stamford,  Conn.;  Jamaica,  L,.  I.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,   Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City.  Canadian  address,,  81  St.Peter  St.,  Quebec. 


Davey  Tree  Surgeons  only  are  good 
enough  for  U.  S.  Government. 


Davey  Tree  Surgeons  work  on  the  finest, 
most  beautiful  estates  in  the  country. 
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Ming  Bargains 

Send  Today 

For  Latest  New 

Bargain 
Bulletin 


Pick  from  hundreds  of  amazing  offers  —  all 
accurately  pictured  and  described.  Bargains  that 
s;ive  you  40  to  50  per  cent  on  finest  grade  diamonds. 
Get  thi3  book  now  before  this  limited  edition  is  entirely  pone. 
See  some  of  the  hund-eds  of  customers'  letters  —  unsolicited 
proof  of  our  claims.   Send  coupon  now  and  get  it  free  of  cost. 

Diamond  Banking 

Our  business  for  over  60  years.  Our  bargain 

offerings  are  the  diamonds  on  which  we  originally 
loaned  money.  We  must  sell  these  gems  just  as  a  hank  sells 
the  securities  of  loans  which  have  not  been  repaid.  Every 
stone  fully  guaranteed.  Wonderful  diamonds  at  a  fraction 
of  original  cost. 

Reserve  Now  for  Christmas 

You  should  see  this  7/8-3/32,  1/64  kt. 
superb  blue-white  diamond  gem  be- 
fore you  decide  to  buy.  A  perfect  cut 
quality,  magnificently  brilliant,  gen- 
uine diamond,  mounted  in  brand  new 
platinum  top  engagement  ring.  Try 
to  match  it  at  $250.  Guaranteed  Loan 

pS  $125-  Unpai4Loan  $148.50 

This  beautiful  solitaire  cluster  sent  on 
anproval.  Genuine  diamonds  set  close- 
ly in  platinum  dome  top,  exactly  re- 
sembles a  large  solitaire  cluster  of 
2  1/2  kt.  weight  in  high  set  engare- 
ment  ring.  Try  to  match  d?OQ  Of 
at  $75.  Unpaid  Loan  Price  $OV.OO 
Don't  pay  full  price  before  examining 
this  5/8—3/32  kt.  weight  genuine  dia- 
mond. Sparkling, brilliant, blue-whi  e, 
perfect  cut  gem  in  14-kt.  solid  gold 
massive  tooth  ring.  Try  to  match  at 
$135.  Guaranteed  Cash  Loan  tf»7Q 

$65.   Unpaid  Loan  Price  yl^J 

21-jeweled  Father  Time  (Elgin),  ad- 
justed five  positions,  isochronism, dou- 
ble roller  jeweled  and  in  genuine  20- 
year  gold-filled  case.  Guaranteed  brand 
new  condition  and  to  pass  any  railroad  in- 
flection. Try  to  match  at  $40.  " 
Unpaid  Loan  Price.  


$18.75 


Diamonds  Sent  On  Approval ! 


The  DeRoy  Money- 
Back  Guarantee!— 

Every  stone  exactly 
as  represented.  Ex- 
act weight  to  small- 
est fraction.  Qual- 
ity, color,  etc.  as  de- 
scribed. Exchange 
at  full  price.  Exact 
cash  loans. 


You  can  see  any  bargain  in  our  Bul- 
letin Ibefore  you  decide  to  buy.  We  will 
ship,  prepaid,  for  free  examination.  No 
obligation  ana  no  one  need  know  your  busi- 
ness. We  want  you  to  see  first.  Satisfy 
yoursolf  that  our  diamond  banking:  saves 
you  big  money.  Get  the  free  bulletin  and 
look  over  these  hundreds  of  offerings— now. 

Send  the  Coupon! 

Latest  Bargain  Bulletin  now  ready. 

Shows  a  wonderful  collection  of  brilliant,  purest  color,  scintillating 
diamonds.  Not  just  one  quality,  but  any  quality  diamond  desired. 
Such  offerings  as  these  will  Boon  be  taken.  Send  now.  Remember,  you 
can  take  your  pick  and  have  it  sent  for'free  examination.  Send  coupon. 

Jos.  DeRoy  &  Sons  (0&3&f  * 

3319  DeRoy  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

References  by  permission:  Farmers'  Deposit  National  Bank, 
Marine  National  Bank,  or  Any  Pittsburgh  Daily  Newspaper 


JOS.  DeROY  &  SONS,  331 9  DeRoy  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  absolutely  free  and  prepaid,  your 
new  Bargain  Bulletin  of  diamonds,  watches  and  other  jewelry. 
It  is  distinctly  understood  that  I  assume  no  obligations  of  any 
kind. 


Name  

Address . 


Imported 

Drawinglnstruments 

Free!! 

'V/'ES,  I  will  give  you  this  exquisite  set 
of  imported  drawing  instruments  abso- 
lutely free  and  I  will  give  you  a  20x25  inch  drawing 
board,  a  24-inch  T  square,  a  12-inch  rule,  a  supply  of 
drawing  paper,  2  triangles  and  a  French  curve,  pencils, 
erasers,  thumb  tacks,  etc.  The  instruments  come  in  a 
superb  plush  lined  leather  case— they  are  genuine  work- 
ing instruments  and  I  don't  think  you  could  duplicate 
this  outfit  for  less  than  $15.  But  I  give  it  away  abso- 
lutely free  to  the  men  who  get  my  personal  instruction. 

Be  a  Draftsman! 

Draw  $125  to  $175  Per  Month 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  skilled  drafts- 
men. Companies  are  issuing  calls  every  day  for  men 
to  fill  positions  paying  from  $125.00  to$175.00  per  month. 
I  will  give  you  just  the  training  you  need  to  hold  one 
of  these  big  jobs— right  in  your  own  home.  Write  now. 

Chief  Draftsman 

Will  Instruct  You  Personally 

I  am  Chief  Draftsman  of  a  large  and  well  known 
firm.    I  have  been  doing  the  highest  paying  expert 
drafting  work  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  I  know 
just  the  kind  of  training 
that  is  demanded  from 
men  who  get  the  big  sal- 
aries.  During  my  spare 
time  I  will  train  a  few 
ambitious  men  to  hold  big 
jobs,  while  they  remain 
in  their  own  homes.  You 
will  get  actual  work  to 
do  —  practical  instruction 
until  you  consider  your- 
self competent  re- 
gardless of  how  A 
long  it  takes.  Write  r«I«S«# 
today  —  now  —  act    jT  ^lliei 

at  once.  f  Draftsman  Dobe 

Send  the  Coupon  y^.Engi"*!;,s?"ipmentf»* 

for  Biff  New  Book  S   D,v*   1067»  Chicago,  111. 

I       i? g  ,  W    Without  any  obligations  on  me 

bend  this  coupon  or  a  I  et-  JT  whatsoever,  p'e  ase  mail  your  book 
ter  or  a  post  card  and  f  "Successful  Draitsmanship"  and 
get  my  new  book.  No  ♦  full  particulars  of  your  liberal  *  Per- 
obhgations.Actnow.  sonal  Instruction"  offer  to  a  few  stu- 
dents.  It  is  understood  that  I  am  obli- 
Chief  Draftsman        gated  in  no  way  whatever. 


Pay  As 
You  Wish 

I  want  ambi- 
ti  ou  s  men. 
Don't  worry 
about  the 
small  charge 
I  make  for  my 
instruction. 
Write  today. 


Dobe 

Engineer's 


Nanus . 


Div.  1067  J> 
Chioago, 

III.  <r 
^jr    AddreMU . 
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The  Old  Way 

30  to  40  Words  a 
Minute— Hard  Work 
—Salary  $8  to  $15  a 
Week. 


The  New  Way 

80  to  100  Words  a 
Minute — Easy  Work 
—Salary  $25  to  $40 
a  Week. 


prom  This-/  to  This_> 
In  Ten  Easy  Lessons! 

.re  your  eyes  chained  to  the  keys?  Do  you  use  only  one  or  two  fingers  in  typewriting  ?  Is  it  hard 
rork  for  you  ?  Is  your  work  disfigured  and  defaced  by  erasures  and  errors  ?  NO  WONDER  you 
/pewrite  only  30  to  40  words  a  minute— NO  WONDER  you  earn  only  $8  to  $15  a  week! 

EARN  $25  TO  $40  A  WEEK 

top  typewriting  the  old  way.  Learn  the  New  Way  at  home,  in  10  easy  lessons.  It  has  enabled 
;enographers  and  other  typewriter  users  everywhere  to  so  vastly  increase  their  output  that  their  salaries 
ave  been  increased  to  $25,  $35,  and  even  $40  a  week  ! 

The  New  Way  in  Typewriting 

80  to  100  Words  a  Minute  Guaranteed 


I  very  stenographer  earning  less  than  $25  to  $40  a  week 
Iiould  write  at  once  for  the  free  book  which  thoroughly 
liplair.s  the  wonderful  principles  on  which  the  New  Way 
It  Typewriting  is  based.  Find  out  what  the  marvelous 
i  ymnastic  Finger  Training  Exercises  are — why  they  double 
lid  treble  typewriting  speed,  why  they  enable  you  to  type- 
j  rite  accurately  80  to  100  words  a  minute  blindfolded — 

■  hy  they  make  typewriting  infinitely  easier  than  ever  before — 

■  hy  they  are  as  unlike  the  "touch"  system  or  any  other  system 
1;  day  is  from  night. 

TRAINED  FINGERS — THE  NEW  WAY. 

Ilusic  teachers,  when  training  their  pupils  for  the  piano, 
■ivariably  give  special  finger  exercises.  This  is  because 
■ae  untrained  way  is  not  the  right  way.  The  best  results 
imply  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  student  learns  how 
■)  use  the  fingers  correctly  and  develops  the  proper  muscles. 

■  rained  fingers  are  even  more  essential  to  expert  typewriting. 

■  he  New  Way  borrows  the  idea  from  music  but  the  methods 
■re  entirely  different.  The  exercises  are  amazingly  simple — 
Inly  a  few  minutes  a  day  are  required  and  they  are  practiced 

■  way  from  the  machine.  They  quickly  transform  stiff, 
|:ubborn  fingers  into  nimble,  flexible  fingers  and  increase 
■aeed  from  30  and  40  words  a  minute  to  80,  90,  100  and  even 

lore  words  per  minute.  And  the  wonderful  part  of  the 
■lew  Way  is  that  it  doesn't  interfere  with  your  work 
Ind  it  is  so  effective  that  results  come  after  the  very  first 
.  ay! 

jrhe  Tulloss  School,  spSKgtSSS; 


48-PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

No  matter  how  low  your  present  speed,  no  matter  how  labored 
your  efforts,  no  matter  how  weak  or  clumsy  your  fingers 
now  seem  to  be,  no  matter  how  little  or  how  much  experience 
you  have  had,  no  matter  what  other  course  you  have  taken, 
the  New  Way  in  Typewriting  will  positively  bring  you  the 
desired  results,  as  thousands  have  already  proven.    So  con- 
fident are  we  of  this,  that  you  get  the  entire  Course  on  A 
trial,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  it  will  cost  you  nothing.  AW 
Send  today  for  the  48-page  free  book  which  tells  *W 
you  all  about  the   Gymnastic  Finger  Training  ex-  AW 
ercises,   the  Ten   Easy   Lessons  and  the  Ten  A^r 
Free    Lectures    on    Typewriting     Efficiency.  <f 
This  new  method  is  bringing  such  phenom- 
enal  increases  in  salary  to  so  many  hun-  Use 
dreds   of    others  that    you   owe   it    to     AW       This  for 
yourself    to    at    least    investigate    by  Bigger  Pay 

sending    coupon    or   postal   for    the  AW 

Do   it   now   before     J^r  Gentlemen: 

Please  send 
Am       me  your  free  Book 
^    about  the  New  Way  in 
Typewriting.  This  incurs 
no  obligation  on  my  part. 


Free  Book 
you  forget 


Name . 


Hill,  j 
OHIO 


Address. 


City. 


State . 


Mail  to  THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 
7310  College  Hill,   ::   Springfield,  Ohio 
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Which  are  Yoxl 

The  Man  in  the  Street  <*  the  Man  in  the  Car? 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  thousands  of  men  who  ride  around  in  motor  cars — who 
live  in  fine  houses  and  have  a  string  of  servants  to  do  their  bidding — the  men  who  have  lots 
of  time  for  travel — who  belong  to  country  clubs;  in  short,  the  men  who  have  won  in  their  fight 
for  success  and  all  that  goes  with  it — have  really  no  more  ability  than  you? 
Look  around  you,  at  the  men  who  have  succeeded  in  a  big  way,  many  of  whom  started  with 
no  more  advantages  than  you  had  and  you'll  find  that  the  one  attribute  common  to  all  of 
them,  the  one  characteristic  which  is  more  responsible  for  their  success  than  any  other  single 
factor,  is  their  extraordinary  Will  Power.  No  man  ever  succeeded  in  a  big  way  without  a 
highly  developed,  inflexible  will,  and  any  man  can  succeed  who  has  a  strong  will. 


A  New  Road  to  Success 


Until  recent  years  will  power  was  little  understood.  A  man  was  either  naturally  endowed  with  a 
strong  will  or  he  didn't  have  one  and  never  would  have.  No  method  was  known  for  cultivating  the 
will.  Today  scientists  agree  that  the  will  can  be  trained  just  as  the  memory,  and  in  the  same  way, 
by  intelligent  exercise  and  use.  Now  anyone  can  easily  and  quickly  develop  his  will  to  a  faculty  of 
irresistible  success-achieving  power. 


POWER  OF  WILL" 


Send  No  Money  —  Examine  It  First 

"Power  of  Will,"  by  Frank  Channing  Haddock,  the  wizard  developer  of  self-powers — a  scientist 
whose  name  ranks  with  James,  Itoyce,  etc. — is  a  complete  course  in  will  training  in  28  fascinating 
lessons — a  course  which  shows  you  each  step  and  explains  the  working  of  the  will  so  clearly  that 
anyone  can  easily  follow  the  simple  directions  and  become  a  powerful,  dominating  personality  to 
whom  success  cannot  be  denied.  And  the  wonderful  part  is  that  you  will  secure  results  from  the 
very  first  lesson,  as  thousands  of  others  have  testified. 

Makes  Dreams  Come  True 

"Power  of  Will"  has  made  dreams  of  fortune,  power  and  happiness  come  true  almost  overnight  for 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  users.  Last  year  alone  over  100,000  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life 
including  leaders  in  all  fields  of  work,  became  owners  of  this  remarkable  work.  Among 
them  were  great  business  giants,  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers,  statesmen,  governors 
of  states,  etc. — to  say  nothing  of  thousands  of  young  people  with  their  lives  before 
them.  You  can  scarcely  mention  a  field  in  which  "Power  of  Will"  has  not  enabled 
men  to  double  their  efficiency — their  earning  power  and  their  happiness.  Read  the 
letters  from  users  in  the  panel  at  the  right. 

SENT  FREE  No  Money 


In  Advance 


So  confident  are  we  that  once  you  examine  this  wonderful  key  to  success  that  you'd 
never  again  be  without  it,  that  we  don't  ask  you  to  send  a  penny  In  advance.  We 
want  to  send  you  the  book  to  look  over  in  your  own  home,  before  you  risk  a  single 
penny.  Send  no  money.  Merely  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  and  by  return  post, 
all  charges  prepaid,  "Power  of  Will"  will  reach  you — keep  it  five  days,  then  if  you 
feel  you  can  afford  to  go'  along  without  it,  mail  it  back  and  you  will  owe  nothing — if, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  decide  to  keep  it,  merely  send  the  small  introductory  price  of 
$3.  This  is  a  special  offer  and  will  be  withdrawn  within  a  very  short  time,  so  don't 
delay.    Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


400  pp. 
Half  Leather 
Gold-Top   '--■*.« 

Leaves  18-S  Wilcox  Block, 


The  Pelton  Publishing  Co. 

Meriden,  Conn.  ^> 


PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES 

It  would  take  a  book  as  thick 
as  this  magazine  to  carry  a  full 
account  of  the  amazing  results, 
secured  by  users  of  "Power  of 
Will" — here,  however,  are  justj 
a  few  extracts  from  voluntary 
letters  from  owners  telling  whati 
the  book  has  meant  to  them,  i 

$1500  to  $50,000  Yearly 
"Three  years  ago  I  was  making 
$1500  a  year  and  working  day 
and  night.  To-day  I  make  SI 000 
a  week  and  have  time  for  other 
things  as  well.  To  the  lessons 
in  the  book  'Power  of  Will'  do 
I  owe  this  sudden  rise." 

— Name  on  request.  | 

Worth  $3000  to  $30,000 
"From  what  I  have  already 
seen  I  believe  I  can  get  S3000 
to  $30,000  worth  of  good  out  of 
it." — C.  D.  Van  Vechten,  Gen. 
Agent  North  Western  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

$897  Profit  First  Week 
"'Power  of  Will*  is  a  compila- 
tion of  mighty  forces.  M  y  first 
week's  benefit  in  dollars  is  $900 
— cost  $3;  profit  $807  (figure, 
what  his  yearly  profit  would 
be."— J.  W.  Heistand.  916 
Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Out  of  the  Common  Herd 
"He  who  reads  and  puts  forth 
effort  will  soon  find  himself  out 
of  the  common  herd." — F.  A. 
Good,  Pres.,  Nebraska  Lumber 
Dealers'  Assn.,  Cowles,  Neb. 

50%  Salary  Raise 
"First  few  pages  enabled  me  toi 
get  50%  raise  in  salary."— i 
Robert  B.  Laird,  Douglas,  WyoJ 
800%  Increase  in  One  Ye  ar 
"I  recommended  'Power  oft 
Will'  to  a  young  man  and  Ins 
salary  has  increased  800' <  with- 
in a  year — wouldn't  take  $3000 
for  my  copy." — W.  M.  Taylor,  Effi- 
ciency Expert,  Willys-Overland  Co.]  1 

A  complete  Pile  of  the.  Letters  like  ^ 

Vie  above  which  ice  hare  ^  PtltM 

in.  our  office  would  Publishing  Co 

ZtehlCflve0^     18-S  Wilcox  Block. 

^0  Meriden,  Conn. 

^t*       Gentlemen :  Please  send 
*  ^    me  a  copy  of  'Power  of  WIST 
^      without  charge.  I  agree  to  remw 
$3.00  or  reinail  the  book  in  5  days* 


^  Name . 
Address  
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GARAGE 


Learn  the 
Automobile  Business 

<J  Splendid  opportunities  everywhere  for  men 
who  know.  We  train  Repairmen,  Chauffeurs, 
Garage  Managers,  Automobile  Salesmen, 
etc. — 18  branches.  Only  8  to  10  weeks  required. 
C|  Special  instruction  in  all  Lighting  and  Start- 
ing Systems,  and  Acetylene  Welding  and  Braz- 
ing. Students  given  actual  work  and  practical 
experience.  Diplomas  awarded.  Employment 
secured  for  competent  graduates. 

BIG  AUTO  BOOK-FREE 


I 


Gives  Driving  Instructions,  Trouble  Locater, 
Road  Rules,  Practical  Pointers,  many  Helpful 
Hints.  A  valuable  book.  Sent  free.  Write 
today. 


I 


GREER  COLLEGE  OF  MOTORING 

DEPT.  5,  1519  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


Be  An  Electrician 

Learn  at  home.   I  will  give  you  20  lessons  l^/i*] 
FREE  if  you  act  quick.   No  cost  to  you  iorW^^/J 
these  20  lessons  now  or  later.    But  you  must^^ 
act  quick.   Offer  is  limited  to  23  days. 

Earn  $2500  to  $4000  a  Year 

as  an  expert  electrician.  I  will  qualify  you.  Give  you 
the  benefit  of  my  many  years'  practical  experience.  Get  the  20 
lessons  free  and  see  for  yourself.  Write  today— a  postal  will  do. 
A.  W.  Wicks,  E.  E.,  Pres.  and  Dir..  Wicks  Electrical  Institute 
Dept.  216       81  W.  Randolph  St..  Chicago.  111. 


AN  HAVE 


fthis  wholly  visible  (42)  key  single 
^shift,  standard  of  stand- 
ards, for  your  own  and  com* 
[  mission  besides,  if  you  will  show 
your  friends  wherein  it  excells 
other  SlOO  typewriters,  and 
^explain  to  them  our  most  liberal 
^pffer  ever  made  on  a  strictly 
modern,  single  shift  type- 
writer, and  a  Woodstock 
at  that.  By  postcard  or  letter. 
Simply  say,  "Mail  Particulars." 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.  0689,  Chicago,  Illinois 
I  A  C  F1MTQ  estabI'shingeverywhere.  Many  sales  easily  made.  Self- 
liWllJlll  O  selling  Woodstock  the  latest  great  seller.  Write  for 
I  terms  and  territory.  Act  now  and  be  ready  for  big  business. 


A  Call  to 
Leadership 

TN  the  practice  of  law,  in  all 

lines  of  business  —  and  in  politics, 
the  law  trained  man  is  needed. 

The  training  that  will  equip  you  to 
hold  a  high  position  is  within  your  reach. 
You  can  get  it  right  in  your  own  home — dur- 
ing your  spare  time.  The  realization  of  your  fondest 
ambition  —  the  power  to  do  something  big  and  be 
something  big  is  held  right  before  your  hands.  Act 
now.  The  first  step  is  to  send  the  coupon  and  find 
out  what  the  great  course  of  legal  training  has  done 
for  others  and  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

$2500  to  $10000  a  Year 

No — an  income  of  $10,000  is  not  out 

of  the  ordinary  for  men  trained  in  the  law. 
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By  Cliarles  Edward  Russell 


SENATOR  LA  FOLLETTE  was  urg- 
ing upon  the  Senate  the  serious  im- 
portance of  an  improvement  he  want- 
ed in  some  Great  Lakes  harbors. 

"It  is  a  perfectly  honest  project,"  he 
said;  "there  is  not  a  particle  of  the  smell 
of  pork  about  it." 

Senator  Gore  arose  with  solemn  mien. 
"Will  the  Senator  pardon  me?"  he  said. 
"Did  I  understand  him  to  say  that  there 
is  no  smell  of  pork  about  this  project?" 

"None  whatever,"  said  Senator  LaFol- 
lette ;  "not  a  particle." 

"Then,  Mr.  President,"  said  Senator 
Gore,  "I  think  that  the  item  should  go  out 
on  a  point  of  order.  If  there  is  no  pork 
in  it,  it  has  no  place  in  the  pending  bill." 

True  for  you,  Senator  Gore.  Right  was 
the  word  you  said  there.  The  pending  bill 
was  the  annual  River  and  Harbor  Steal, 
and  if  there  was  an  item  in  it  that  wasn't 
loaded  to  the  guards  with  pork  it  was  one 
that  had  escaped  the  notice  of  gentlemen 
whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  such  mat- 
ters. 

The  time  was  critical  and  even  perilous. 
We  were  sending  notes  to  Germany,  any 
one  of  which  might  pull  down  an  instan- 
taneous declaration  of  war.  We  were  in- 
vading Mexico  and  all  men  capable  of 
even  rudimentary  thinking  were  watching 
with  the  utmost  uneasiness  that  ticklish 
performance.  The  nation  walked  among 
knife-blades,  so  to  speak.  And  at  a  time 
when  emergencies  threatening  the  life  of 
the  country  were  likely  to  demand  every 


cent  we  could  raise,  our  ordinary  revenues 
had  been  whittled  away  by  the  European 
war  and  the  wise  men  warned  us  inces- 
santly of  the  need  of  economy  and  pru- 
dence. 

The  blasts  of  patriotic  fervor  rang  in 
our  ears  from  many  quarters.  President 
Wilson  urged  us  to  think  about  America 
first,  hundreds  of  towns  were  having  "pre- 
paredness" parades,  the  Colonel  was  vo- 
ciferating in  terrifying  accents,  and  Con- 
gress was  giving  forth  a  rare  harvest  of 
nationalistic  enthusiasm  and  of  fat,  unctu- 
ous declamation  along  lines  that  had  hardly 
been  known  there  for  fifteen  years. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  was  calmly  and  reso- 
lutely pushing  forward  a  scheme  to  grab 
$43,000,000  from  the  national  treasury, 
two-thirds  of  it  being  no  better  than  steal- 
ing. 

Every  Senator  knew  well  enough  that 
the  thing  was  indefensible.  He  knew  that 
the  money  thus  to  be  jimmied  out  of  the 
national  funds  was  needed  elsewhere  and 
might  at  any  time  be  demanded  for  the 
sheer  existence  of  the  nation.  The  chair- 
man of  the  very  committee  that  had  re- 
ported the  bill  said  that  60  per  cent,  of 
it  was  bad.  Yet  in  spite  of  so  many  sober- 
ing conditions  these  gentlemen  were  mer- 
rily willing  to  do  this  yeggman's  job  for 
the  sake  of  Plunkitunk  Creek,  Big  Mazuma 
Harbor  and  Long  Green  Bayou. 

Anybody  can  look  out  for  the  country; 
"let  me  get  my  annual  whack  at  the  pork" 
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seems  to  have  been  the  motto  of  this  hardy 
band.  I  commend  it  to  the  prayerful  atten- 
tion of  those  that  think  they  could  easily 
arouse  a  spirit  of  patriotism  strong  enough 
to  triumph  over  the  habitual  lust  for  profits 
and  the  itch  for  graft. 

How  much  effect  have  the  scorn  and 
wrath  of  the  country  had  when  sent  against 
the  brazen  foreheads  of  the  men  that  put 
these  thefts  through? 

In  all  the  range  of  legislation  what  is 
more  disreputable  than  this  River  and  Har- 
bor raiding?  Year  after  year  the  uncon- 
trolled part  of  the  press  has  thundered 
against  it;  twice  of  late,  because  of  the 
bitter  and  general  complaint  about  it,  the 
scandal  has  been  buried  in  the  last  hours 
of  Congress.  And  yet  for  all  the  clamor 
and  disgrace,  the  present  House  passed  it 
with  $40,000,000,  and  the  Senate  loaded 
upon  it  $3,000,000  of  additional  graft  and 
loot.  In  all  the  House,  with  its  435  mem- 
bers, only  one  man  had  been  found,  Repre- 
sentative James  A.  Frear,  of  Wisconsin, 
with  the  moral  courage  to  make  a  man's 
fight  for  common  honesty.  Now  all  the 
Senate,  with  its  ninety-six  members  sup- 
posed to  represent  our  highest  type  of  citi- 
zenship, furnished  but  one  other  such  man, 
Senator  William  S.  Kenyon  of  Iowa. 

Day  after  day  he  stood  in  his  place  and 
fought.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  gave  him 
his  chance:  the  bill  could  not  pass  so  long 
as  he  had  the  floor  and  would  not  yield 
it.  The  crowd  of  vultures  waiting  for  their 
pickings  out  of  the  measure  called  him  a 
filibuster,  an  obstructionist  and  a  ridicu- 
lous Puritan  fanatic.  These  were  but 
words  for  publication.  In  the  Senate  cloak 
room  sat  men  that  glowered  at  him  and 
cursed  him  with  names  they  would  never 
be  allowed  to  print  in  the  Record. 

He  was  gumming  the  game. 

By  all  the  standards  of  political  wis- 
dom, he  was  a  mutt  to  do  this:  his  own 
State  was  scheduled  to  get  a  fine  slice  of 
the  pork,  and  commercial  bodies  there  were 
passing  resolutions  denouncing  him  for  get- 
ting in  the  way.  He  was  making  for  him- 
self no  end  of  trouble;  if  he  refused  to 
put  over  other  Senators'  pork  he  need  ex- 
pect no  votes  on  any  bills  of  his  own.  He 
was  crazy ;  for  he  was  bucking  all  the  hoary 
traditions  of  Senatorial  courtesy  and  re- 
ciprocal raiding,  and  no  one  ever  did  that 
without  being  sorry  for  it. 

Thus  the  worldly  wisemen,  one  to  an- 
other, feeling  sure  that  he  had  practically 
ruined  his  career.    Courage  in  the  United 


States  Senate  is  scarcer  than  beer  bottles 
at  a  Sunday  School  picnic;  therefore  as  a 
stranger  give  it  welcome.  White  rabbits 
are  not  strangers  there,  and  need  no  wel- 
come. You  can't  throw  a  club  in  any  di- 
rection without  hitting  one. 

Senator  Kenyon  took  up  some  of  the 
raids  masked  behind  the  bill  and  beat  them 
to  bits  before  the  Senate.  Now  and  then 
he  would  actually  shame  a  pork  barrel 
Senator  into  defending  or  excusing  an  item 
under  attack,  and  that  is  an  achievement 
worth  getting  chesty  about,  for  the  regu- 
lar performance  among  these  gentry  is  to 
sit  still  and  laugh  in  the  face  of  protest, 
knowing  they  have  the  majority  anyway. 
Whenever  one  of  them  did  venture  to  go 
to  the  mat  on  any  of  these  things,  Kenyon 
made  him  look  ill  before  he  got  through. 
Thus  fighting,  he  rallied  around  him  all  the 
element  in  the  Senate  that  objects  to  the 
jimmy  as  an  implement  of  the  highest 
statesmanship,  and  every  day  he  was  mak- 
ing the  chances  of  loot  look  less  and  less. 

At  last  he  came  to  a  point  where  by  a 
careful  alignment  of  the  pledged  opposi- 
tion in  both  parties  he  found  he  would  have 
enough  to  tie  the  vote. 

That  would  defeat  the  bill  because  on  a 
tie  Vice-President  Marshall  would  have  the 
deciding  voice  and  he  was  against  the  meas- 
ure. 

That  being  the  case,  Senator  Kenyon 
brought  to  an  end  his  tactics  on  the  floor 
and  let  the  bill  come  to  a  vote. 

Whereupon  one  of  the  Senators  that  had 
promised  to  stand  by  him  to  the  end  got 
cold  feet  and  fled  to  New  York  and  an- 
other, by  the  addition  of  $25,000  to  the 
appropriation  for  a  jerk  water  stream  in 
his  state,  was  induced  to  hide  himself  in 
the  cloak  room. 

These  are  the  facts.  You  couldn't  have 
bribed  these  two  men  with  millions,  but 
the  commercial  bodies  of  their  states,  rav- 
ening for  a  piece  of  pork,  could  scare 
them  breathless  and  make  them  poltroons 
of  their  word. 

This  was  the  Senate  roll  call: 


Ayes 
Bankhead 
Brandagee 
Broussard 
Chamberlain 
Clarke,  of  Arkansas 
Culberson 
Fletcher 
Hardwick 
James 
Lane 

Lea,  of  Tennessee 
Lee,  of  Maryland 
McLean 

Martin,  of  Virginia 
Myers 


Nays 
Ashurst 
Borah 
Brady 

Clark,  of  Wyoming 

Cummins 

Curtis 

Dillingham 

Fall 

Gallinger 

Gore 

Harding 

Hollis 

Husting 

Jones 

Kenyon 
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Ayes 
Nelson 
Oliver 
Overman 
Poindexter 
Ransdell 
Reed 

Saulsbury 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Simmons 

Smith,  of  Arizona 

Smith,  of  Georgia 

Smith,  of  Maryland 

Smith,  of  Michigan 

Sterling 

Stone 

Swanson 

Underwood 

Yardaman 


Nays 
LaFollette 
Lippett 
Lodge 
Newlands 
Norris 
Page 

Pomerene 

Shafroth 

Smoot 

Sutherland 

Taggart 

Thompson 

Townsend 

Wadsworth 

Warren 

Weeks 

Works 


Those  that  know  the  Senate  well  will 
derive  much  light  from  the  study  of  these 
lists. 

When  his  last  amendment  was  beaten 
and  he  saw  that  he  had  been  betrayed  and 
the  success  of  the  measure  was  sure,  Sena- 
tor Kenyon  said  some  plain  things  to  the 
sneering  majority. 

"This  bill  is  to  go  through,"  he  said; 
"your  motto  is,  'let  the  people  squeal.'  Mr. 
President,  if  the  price  of  holding  my  seat 
in  this  body  is  to  vote  for  bills  of  this  kind, 
the  seat  may  go.  If  getting  appropriations 
for  my  State  is  considered  the  essential 
thing  by  my  people,  then  my  usefulness  to 
them  in  this  body  is  ended. 

"Some  day  a  Congress  will  be  here  that 
will  not  consider  those  the  greatest  states- 
man that  can  get  the  most  out  of  the  na- 
tional treasury.  Some  day  a  Congress  will 
think  along  national  lines  and  not  State 
and  district  lines.  And  that  day  is  coming 
just  as  certain  as  to-morrow's  sun. 

"We  are  beaten  perhaps  in  this  prelimi- 
nary skirmish,  but  this  is  not  the  end  of  the 
fight.  We  appeal  our  case  from  a  Congress 
drunk  with  extravagance  to  a  people  sober, 
meditative  and  very  discriminating." 

But  he  wasn't  appealing  to  that  kind  of 
an  audience  in  the  Senate,  and  on  the  cru- 
cial amendment  loot  won  by  two  votes — 
$43,000,000  for  Plunkitunk  Creek,  Big  Ma- 
zuma  Harbor  and  Long  Green  Bayou. 

With  $43,000,000  you  could  construct  five 
first  class  battle  cruisers,  or  four  dread- 
noughts, or  one  hundred  submarines,  or 
40,000  mines. 

None  of  these  considerations  appealed  to 
the  majority  of  the  Senate.  What  it  want- 
ed was  pork  and  a  plenty  thereof.  Every 
man  for  his  pork,  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost  and  the  nation. 

Speaking  of  preparedness,  therefore,  one 
of  the  first  problems  would  seem  to  be  so 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  Senators  of 
the  United  States  that  their  horizons  may 


be  enlarged  beyond  a  barrel  rim  and  the 
confines  of  Chattahootchie. 

Here  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern 
to  every  American  and  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest to  philosophers. 

To  the  first,  a  little  question. 

How  will  you  have  any  Americanism  in 
your  country  so  long  as  the  patriotism  of 
your  Senators  is  limited  to  an  ardor  for 
loot  and  appropriations  for  the  folks  at 
home,? 

And  to  the  second,  kindly  observe  that 
let  a  man  take  a  crowbar  and  try  to  break 
into  the  Treasury  that  he  may  steal  a  mil- 
lion, and  all  these  Senators  would  feel  the 
swelling  bosom  of  indignation.  But  let  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Plunkitunk  organize  a 
raid  of  a  million  from  the  same  Treasury 
and  these  same  gentlemen  will  not  only  ap- 
plaud but  stand  by  to  hold  the  dark  lantern 
and  carry  the  "Soup." 

How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

When  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  came 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
it  had  been  steam  rollered  over  Mr.  Frear's 
vehement  protests,  it  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

This,  after  performing  an  act  called 
"considering"  the  bill,  calmly  slapped  upon 
it  $3,000,000  of  more  loot  and  reported  it  to 
the  Senate  with  the  recommendation  that 
it  be  passed. 

Here  are  the  Senators  that  compose  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce: 

James  P.  Clarke,  Arkansas,  Chairman, 
member?"         Fletcher»   Florida,  ranking  Democratic 

George  E.  Chamberlain,  Oregon. 

Joseph   E.    Ransdell,  Louisiana. 

Morris  Sheppard,  Texas. 

James  K.   Vardaman,  Mississippi. 

John    K.    Shields,  Tennessee. 

Thomas  S.  Martin,  Virginia. 

John   H.   Bankhead,  Alabama. 

r.    M.    Simmons,    North  Carolina 

James   A.    Reed,  Missouri. 
kJvnute  Nelson,  Minnesota,  ranking  Republican  mem- 
William  Alden   Smith,  Michigan. 

George   T.    Oliver,  Pennsylvania. 

Wesley   L.   Jones,  Washington. 

Henry  F.   Lippett,   Rhode  Island. 

William    S.    Kenyon,  Iowa. 

Lawrence  Y.    Sherman,  Illinois. 

Warren  G.  Harding,  Ohio. 

Of  these  nineteen  the  most  active  mem- 
bers are  Senators  Fletcher,  Ransdell, 
Shields,  Martin,  Sheppard,  Bankhead  and 
Smith. 

When  the  bill  was  in  committee  under- 
going this  process  that  for  euphony  we  call 
consideration,  many  little  things  happened 
that  would  have  been  illuminating  to  that 
unfortunate  person,  Mr.  Common  People, 
if  he  could  have  known  of  them. 

Senators  Kenyon,  Sherman  and  Harding 
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set  out  to  fight  the  grabs.  The  peculiar 
rules  of  Senatorial  Courtesy,  that  quaint 
old  game  of  senile  statesmanship,  are  such 
that  I  had  better  not  be  too  particular  about 
names,  but  I  can  give  you  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  essentials  of  events.  At  about  every 
session  of  the  committee  there  would  be  a 
scene  like  this : 

Kicking  Member — Now  here's  this  item, 
Trinity  River,  Texas,  $250,000.  Every- 
body knows  that  this  thing  is  a  mere  costly 
joke.    I  move  to  strike  it  out. 

Horrified  Chorus  from  the  Barrel  Con- 
tingent— Oh,  that's  Senator  Sheppard's ! 
You  can't  touch  that. 

Kicking  Member — Well,  here's  Bayou 
Placquimine,  Louisiana,  $20,000.  It  is  a 
body  of  water  with  little  commerce  and 
I  think  we  should  omit  it. 

Chorus  as  before — Oh,  that's  Senator 
Ransdell's.     That   cannot   be   taken  out. 

Kicking  Member — Now  here's  Arcadia 
Harbor,  Michigan.  It  is  an  utterly  worth- 
less project,  condemned  by  the  army  engi- 
neers. I  can  see  no  sense  in  it  and  I  de- 
mand that  we  chuck  it. 

Chorus  as  before — That's  Senator 
Smith's  and  immune. 

Kicking  Member — Well,  here's  Oklawaha 
River,  Florida,  where  the  navigation  is 
chiefly  by  chips  and  dead  leaves.  What's 
the  matter  with  chopping  that? 

Chorus  as  before — Hush  !  That  is  Sena- 
tor Fletcher's  and  you  can't  touch  that. 

Kicking  Member — Rappahannock  River, 
Virginia,  $30,000.  Can't  we  get  along  with- 
out that? 

Chorus  as  before — That's  Senator  Mar- 
tin's. You'll  have  to  suggest  something 
else. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler,  nothing  could 
be  more  effective  to  bring  home  the  pork. 
Each  man  voted  for  his  neighbor's  and 
thereby  was  made  sure  of  getting  his  own. 
Hand  in  hand  like  a  band  of  brothers  the 
committee  moved  on  the  Treasury  and 
hardly  did  a  thing  to  it. 

Of  the  total  loot  two  antique  swindles, 
the  Mississippi  River  grab  and  the  Ohio 
River  grab,  took  $13,000,000.  The  pork  in 
these  appropriations  is  shared  by  as  many 
Senators  as  there  are  states  bordering  on 
the  streams.  It  is  for  them  cut  and  come 
again.  But  laying  aside  these  communal 
grafts,  here  are  the  appropriations  made 
in  the  bill  for  the  states  that  are  repre- 
sented on  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. They  make  an  astounding  showing  and 
will  be  found  to  cast  more  light  on  the 


pork  subject  than  anything  you  have  ever 
seen  about  it. 

State  of  Virginia 
(Member  of  Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Martin) 

PROJECT  APPROPRIATION 

Mattaponi    and    Pamunkey    Rivers,  Oc- 

coquan  and  Aquia  Creeks    $     15,000  ^ 

Rappahannock    River    30,000 

Tames  River    390,000 

Waterway  Scheme    1,000 

Norfolk-Beaufort     Inland    Waterway,  a 

most   questionable    enterprise    1,000,000 

Total  $1,246,000 

State  of  North  Carolina 
(Member  of  Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Simmons) 

PROJECT  APPROPRIATION 

Shallowbag  Bay    $  2,000 

Beaufort  Inlet    10,000 

Moorhead  City  Harbor    2,600 

Meherrin    River   2,500 

Fishing  Creek    1,00© 

Pamlico  and  Tar  Rivers    4,500 

Bay   River    1,000 

Neuse  and  Trent  Rivers    2,000 

Pamlico  Sound-Beaufort   Inlet  Waterway..  6,500 

Core  Sound  and  Beaufort  Harbor  Inlet  . .  2,000 

New   River    6,000 

Northest,  Black  and  Cape  Fear  Rivers....  8,500 

Cape  Fear  River  above  Wilmington   83,000 

Cape  Fear  River  at  and  below  Wilmington  135,000 

Total  $266,000 

State  of  Florida 
(Member  of  Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Fletcher) 

project  appropriation 

Miami   Harbor    $  140,000 

Sarasota  Bay    2,500 

Tampa  Bay    6,000 

St.  Petersburg  Harbor   14,500 

Hillsboro  Bay    325,000 

Apalachicola    Bay    20,000 

Pensacola  Harbor    20,000 

St.  John's  River    332,000 

Oklawaha  River   10,000 

Indian    River   20,000 

Kissimmee  River    3,000 

Caloosahatchie  River    3,000 

Orange  River    1,000 

Manatee  River    5,000 

Hillsboro   River    6,500 

Anclote    River    3,000 

Withlacoochie   River    5,000 

Removing  the  water  hyacinth  in  Florida  10,000 

Apalachicola  River    6,000 

Channel    between    wSt.   John's   River  and 

Cumberland   Sound    1,000 

Channel     from     Clearwater     Harbor  to 

Tampa    Bay    3,000 

Channel   from  Apalachicola   River  to  St. 

Andrew's   Bay    10,000 

Key  West  Harbor    50,000 

Choctawhatchee   River    20,000 

Total  $1,006,500 

State  of  Alabama 
(Member  of  Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Bankhead) 

PROJECT  APPROPRIATION 

Mobile  Harbor    $155,000 

Alabama  River    100,000 

Tombigbee   River    35>ooo 

Channel  between  Mobile  Bay  and  Missis- 
sippi  Sound    5,000 

Total  $295,000 

State  of  Mississippi 
(Member  of  Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Vardaman) 

PROJECT  APPROPRIATION 

Pascagoula    Harbor    (House    bill  allowed 

35,000)   $  80,000 

Biloxi  Harbor    5,000 

Gulfport  Harbor    85,000 

Pascagoula,  Leaf  and  Chickasahay  Rivers.  .  10,000 

Wolf  and  Jordan  Rivers    5,000 

East  Pearl  River    6,000 

Pearl   River    35, 000 

Yazoo  River  and  tributaries    45, 000 

Big  Sunflower  River    50,000 

Total  $321,000 
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State  of  Louisiana 
(Member  of  Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Ransdell) 

PROJECT  APPROPRIATION 

Passes   at   the   mouth  of  the  Mississippi 

(House  bill  allowed  $600,000)   $1,000,000 

Bayou  Plaquemine   ,  20,000 

Bayou  Teche    10,000 

Inland  Waterway  scheme    2fj,ooo 

Calcasieu  River    2,500 

Bogue  Falia  and  other  rivers    5»ooo 

Removing  water  hyacinth    20,000 

Bayou  Terrebonne    3,000 

Atchafalaya    River    50,000 

Bayou  Grossetete    5,000 

Bayou  Queue  de  Tortue    3,000 

Johnson's   Bayou    2,500 

Red  River  below  Fulton    55, 000 

Bayous    Bartholomew,    etc   10,000 

Total  $1,219,000 

State  of  Texas 
(Member  of  Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Sheppard) 

PROJECT  APPROPRIATION 

Galveston  Channel    $  300,000 

Channel    between    Galveston    and  Texas 

City    185,000 

Port  Bolivar  Channel    50,000 

Port  Aransas   100,000 

Sabine  Pass    590,000 

Houston  Ship  Channel    250,000 

Anahuac  Channel,  Oyster  Creek,  etc   30,000 

Inland  Waterway  scheme    98,500 

Mouth  of  Brazos  River    175,000 

Brazos  River  (a  most  flagrant  grab)....  215,000 
Channel    from   Aransas   Pass   to  Corpus 

Christi    15,000 

Sabine — Neches  Canal    90,000 

Trinity  River  (a  shameless  and  notorious 

swindle)    250,000 

Cypress  Bayou    5»ooo 

Red  River  in  Texas  (House  bill  allowed 

$25,000)    50,000 

Total  $2,303,500 

State  of  Arkansas 
(Member  of  Commerce  Committee,   Senator  Clarke) 

project  appropriation 

Ouachita  River    $499,000 

Arkansas     River     (House     bill  allowed 

$209,700)    234,700 

White  River  (not  allowed  by  House  bill)  . .  38,700 

Black  and  Current  Rivers    18,000 

Saint  Francis  River  and  tributaries   9,500 

Total  $799,900 

State  of  Tennessee 
(Member  of  Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Shields) 

PROJECT  APPROPRIATION 

Cumberland  River  (a  glaring  instance)..  $  710,000 
Tennessee   River    944,000 

Total  $1,654,000 

State  of  Michigan 
(Member  of  Commerce  Committee,   Senator  William 
Alden  Smith) 

project  appropriation 

Ontonagon    Harbor    $  9,000 

Grand  Marais  Harbor  of  Refuge    10,000 

Arcadia  Harbor  (put  in  by  the  Senate)  .  .  25,000 

Manistique  Harbor    14,000 

Menominee  Harbor  and  River    17,000 

St.  John's  Harbor  and  River    36,500 

Menominee  River  (put  in  by  Senate)  ....  16,000 

South  Haven  Harbor    10,900 

Saugatuck   Harbor   and  Kalamazoo  River 

(put  in  by  Senate)    10,000 

Holland  Harbor   5,000 

Grand  Haven  Harbor    71,500 

Muskegon  Harbor    7,500 

Ludington  Harbor    250,000 

Frankfort   Harbor    5,000 

Charlevoix  Harbor    3,500 

Alpena  Harbor    2,000 

Harbor  of  Refuge,  Harbor  Beach   125,000 

Grand  River    5,800 

Lake  Saint  Clair  (put  in  by  Senate)   83,325 

St.  Mary's  River  Locks    800,000 

Black  River    25,000 

Clinton  River    1,500 

Total  $1,558,525 


State  of  Minnesota 
(Member    of   Commerce    Committee,    Senator  Knute 
Nelson) 

protect  appropriation 

Warroad  Harbor,  etc   $  2,000 

Zippel  Bay,  Lake  of  the  Woods    1,000 

Grand  Marais  Harbor  (Minnesota)    6,000 

Mississippi  River*  St.  Paul  to  Minneapolis  170,000 

Mississippi,  Brainerd  to  Grand  Rapids   2,000 

Mississippi  and  Leech  Rivers    60,000 

Total  $187,000 

State  of  Missouri 
(Member   of   Commerce   Committee,   Senator  Reed) 

PROJECT  APPROPRIATION 

Osage  River    $  15,000 

Gasconade  River    10,000 

Missouri  River,  mouth  to  Kansas  City....  1,500,000 

Missouri  River  at  St.  Joseph    75,000 

Total  $1,590,000 

State  of  Oregon 
(Member  of  Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Chamber- 
lain) 

PROJECT  APPROPRIATION 

Coos  Bay    $  70,000 

Tillamook  Bay  (put  in  by  Senate)    5,000 

Coquille   River    6,000 

Coos  River    3,000 

Sinslaw  River    5,000 

Snake  River   25,000 

Willamette  and  Yamhill  Rivers    47,000 

Columbia  and  Lower  Willamette  Rivers..  360,000 

Mouth  of  Columbia    1,200,000 

Clatskanie  River    1,000 

Total  $1,722,000 

Summary  from  foregoing: 

Senator  Martin,  Virginia    $  1,246,000 

Senator  Simmons,  North  Carolina    266,600 

Senator  Fletcher,  Florida    1,006,500 

Senator  Bankhead,  Alabama   295,000 

Senator  Vardaman,   Mississippi    321,000 

Senator  Ransdell,  Louisiana    1,219,000 

Senator  Sheppard,  Texas    2,303,500 

Senator  Clarke,  Arkansas    799,900 

Senator  Shields,  Tennessee    1,654,000 

Senator  Smith,  Michigan    1,558,525 

Senator  Nelson,  Minnesota    187,000 

Senator  Reed,  Missouri   1,590,000 

Senator  Chamberlain,  Oregon.    1,722,000 

Total  $15,169,025 

If  we  subtract  from  the  total  of  the  bill 
the  communal  loot  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers  appropriations,  $13,359,500,  and 
the  amount  set  aside  for  new  surveys  in 
all  the  pork  barrel  states,  we  find  the  amaz- 
ing fact  that  these  thirteen  states  have 
copped  off  about  one-half  of  all  the  pork  in 
the  barrel. 

They  have  almost  twice  as  much  as  on 
any  fair  allotment  of  spoils  they  are  en- 
titled to  have. 

Does  this  open  your  eyes  as  to  one  real 
reason  for  a  pork  barrel? 

"Cheesequake  Creek?  Oh,  that's  Senator 
Do  funny's.  You  can't  touch  that."  And, 
on  the  face  of  things,  here  is  why  you 
can't,  and  why  year  after  year  this  in- 
iquity is  jammed  through  in  the  teeth  of 
public  denunciation. 

Some  of  these  projects  are  such  ancient 
and  slime  encrusted  offenders  that  a  sin- 
cere American  mentions  them  with  a  blush 
and  with  mental  nausea  to  think  that  such 
things  stain  the  name  of  his  country. 
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Take  a  few  samples  from  this  bill  that 
the  Senate  insisted  upon  passing. 

Oklawaha  River,  Florida.  This  is  a 
scheme  that  is  estimated  to  cost  the  United 
States  $842,000  for  construction  and  $60,- 
000  a  year  for  maintenance  and  interest,  on 
the  prospect  that  there  may  eventually  be 
two  boats  a  week  in  a  region  now  served 
with  two  railroads.  The  government  has 
been  three  years  at  work  upon  the  project 
and  the  only  visible  result  so  far  is  a  slight 
improvement  in  trade  at  the  country  store 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  the  dredging 
crew.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress  the 
"improvement"  may  be  completed  in  sixty- 
two  years. 

Missouri  River,  mouth  to  Kansas  City. 
We  have  poured  into  this  sink  hole  so  far 
$21,000,000,  and  the  plan  calls  for  $14,000,- 
000  more.  The  merry  gentlemen  that  ar- 
gued for  this  told  us  that  it  would  ensure 
an  annual  commerce  of  800,000  tons,  which 
would  mean  an  annual  saving  of  $200,000 
in  freight  rates  to  the  shippers  of  Kansas 
City.  The  total  commerce  attained  after 
all  these  monstrous  expenditures  is  less 
than  20,000  tons  a  year.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  the  majestic  mercantile  marine 
on  this  stream  comprised  seven  toy  steam- 
boats, two  gasoline  launches  and  five 
barges,  and  the  total  of  their  activities  cost 
the  government  $154  a  ton  for  the  cargoes 
they  carried,  at  which  rate  it  could  have 
carried  all  their  freight  seven  times  around 
the  world. 

Not  long  ago  an  army  engineer  in  a  re- 
port knocked  the  spots  out  of  this  monu- 
mental fraud.  Pull  at  Washington  imme- 
diately had  him  transferred  to  other  fields 
of  labor  and  his  report  practically  sup- 
pressed. At  least,  members  of  Congress 
were  calling  for  it  and  unable  to  get  it. 

There  is  a  huge  land  speculation  back 
of  this  scheme.  If  it  goes  through  the 
government  will  have  reclaimed  at  public 
expense  about .  500,000  acres  of  privately 
owned  land,  after  which,  it  is  to  be  as- 
sumed, the  sink  hole  will  be  closed  up  un- 
less somebody  discovers  a  new  way  to  ob- 
tain fat  appropriations  for  it. 

Cumberland  River,  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky. Three  times  the  army  engineers 
have  rejected  this  fragrant  device,  but 
every  time  Congress  has  turned  down  the 
report  of  its  own  experts  and  insisted  upon 
the  jimmy  and  the  mazuma.    The  plan  calls 


for  twenty-eight  locks  to  cost,  all  told,  $8,- 
500,000.  The  total  annual  commerce  in 
this  stream  is  about  53,000  tons.  The  pres- 
ent Congress  bestowed  upon  it  $710,000. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  $13  a  ton  for  less 
than  100  miles,  which  is  certainly  going 
some  as  transportation  charges. 

Red  River.  We  have  spent  on  this  fa- 
mous money-eating  rivulet  more  than  $3,- 
000,000  and  have  attained  to  a  total  an- 
nual commerce  on  it  of  1,694  tons,  or  about 
$1,700  a  ton.  This  Congress  insisted  upon 
pouring  in  $105,000  more. 

Ouachita  River.  This  has  cost  us  so  far 
$3,145,383.  There  is  about  20,000  tons  a 
year  of  commerce,  but  a  government  boat 
that  goes  up  and  down  pulling  the  snags 
that  might  interfere  with  navigation  if 
there  were  any  is  useful  in  the  small  towns. 
Perhaps  the  crew  drinks  beer.  Congress 
in  this  bill  gave  $499,000  more  to  this 
stream. 

Arkansas  Rives.  After  we  had  spent  $3,- 
500,000  here  the  government  engineers  ad- 
vised that  the  project  be  abandoned  as  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  anything  navigating  there 
except  the  snag  boat.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, not  only  insisted  upon  throwing  away 
more  money  upon  it,  but  increased  the 
House  appropriation  by  $25,000.  It  is  ex- 
plained that  times  have  been  hard  along 
the  Arkansas  and  there's  many  a  country 
store  that  needs  the  fostering  care  of  a 
generous  government. 

Tennessee  River.  This  project  is  so  typi- 
cal of  River  and  Harbor  raids  at  their 
worst  that  we  had  better  stop  long  enough 
to  take  a  good  look  at  it. 

The  Tennessee  River  flows  through  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama.  It  is  not  a  big  stream 
nor  an  important  one,  but  we  have  so  far 
expended  upon  its  improvement  the  stag- 
gering sum  of  $11,000,000.  The  total  ac- 
tual commerce  is  about  200,000  tons  a  year. 
This  bill  added  $944,000  to  the  national  in- 
vestment in  this  truly  precious  water  course, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $5  a  ton 
for  this  year  alone,  most  of  the  freight 
being  transported  apparently  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-five  miles. 

According  to  the  minority  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
made  by  Mr.  Frear  on  February  23,  1916, 
the  reasons  for  this  extraordinary  gen- 
erosity should  be  easily  surmised.  The 
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report  says:  "The  Tennessee  Power  Com- 
pany, which  possesses  exceptional  power 
rights  at  Chattanooga,  owns  90  per  cent,  of 
all  the  power  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
and  the  Alabama  Power  Company,  which 
possesses  a  400,000  horse  power  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  also  owns  96  per  cent,  of  all  the 
power  in  the  State  of  Alabama." 

Mussel  Shoals  (or  Muscle  Shoals,  it  is 
spelled  both  ways)  is  a  fragrant  remi- 
niscence to  anybody  that  has  observed  the 
record  of  treasury  grabs  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  a  long  history  and  one 
not  calculated  to  move  patriots  to  exalta- 
tion. In  one  way  or  another  we  have  been 
for  forty  years  or  more  giving  over  to  it 
our  national  resources.  We  began  by  do- 
nating 400,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  to 
pay  for  "improvements"  upon  it,  and  for 
thirty  years  it  has  figured  in  most  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  bills  that  have  been 
passed.  An  extremely  valuable  water 
power  lies  in  the  rapids  of  the  river  at  this 
point,  needing  dams  and  development  to  be 
available,  but  so  far  as  any  "interests  of 
navigation"  go  the  thing  is  no  more  than 
a  crude  and  expensive  joke. 

Yet  under  that  pretense  we  have  spent 
so  far  on  Mussel  Shoals  $4,555,000. 

What  the  "navigation"  really  is  may  be 
learned  from  the  fact  that  in  1904  the 
commerce  over  the  Shoals  attained  to  the 
magnificent  total  of  10,500  tons,  including 
everything.  This  had  shrunk  by  1913  to 
5,887  tons,  which  the  government  trans- 
ported at  a  cost  to  itself  of  $41.76  a  ton. 

In  spite  of  this  amazing  record,  there  is 
now  devised  a  new  project  for  this  odorous 
place,  being  a  scheme  approved  by  the  army 
engineers  for  a  further  appropriation  of 
$18,700,000.  Of  this  $8,750,000  is  to  be 
spent  in  building  more  locks  and  more  dams 
for  a  mythical  navigation  and  a  fictional 
commerce,  and  $8,350,000  is  to  be  lent  to 
the  water  power  company  at  3  per  cent., 
repayable  in  one  hundred  years. 

Before  the  colossal  insolence  of  such  a 
proposal  the  average  citizen  must  stand 
awestricken. 

Lent  to  the  water  power  company — there, 
no  doubt,  lies  the  heart  of  the  whole  thing. 

Apparently  there  is  no  limit  to  the  Mussel 
Shoals  style  of  rapacity.  When  the  Army 
Bill  was  going  through  the  Senate  an 
amendment  was  tacked  to  it  providing  for 
a  government  plant  for  the  making  of  ni- 
trate, used  in  explosives.  This,  of  course, 
looked  like  a  good  thing;  all  progressive 
men  would  be  in  favor  of  such  manufac- 
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ture.  But  under  this  fair  disguise  was  neat- 
ly tucked  the  joker.  The  press  gallery 
was  astonished  to  see  some  of  the  most 
reactionary  member's  of  the  Senate  sup- 
porting the  bill ;  but  the  joker  was  the  rea- 
son. It  provided  for  still  another  appro- 
priation for  the  "improvement"  of  Mussel 
Shoals,  where  the  plant  was  to  be  located. 

The  Senate  fell  for  this  trick,  but  the 
House,  strange  to  say,-  knocked  it  out.  But 
do  not  exult  too  much  over  this  fact.  It 
was  probably  knocked  out  with  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  restored  in  conference — 
where  it  would  be  safe. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  Mussel  Shoals 
appropriations  is  not  to  assist  any  "navi- 
gation" nor  to  further  any  "commerce," 
but  to  develop  water  power  in  the  interest 
of  powerful  corporations  that  get  the  ben- 
efit free  of  cost.  That  is  the  way  with 
many  of  these  items  that  are  otherwise  in- 
explicable, and  enough  to  say  about  any 
of  them.  Mr.  Frear  charged  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  when  a  committee  of 
that  body  went  to  Mussel  Shoals  to  in- 
vestigate these  scandals  all  its  expenses 
were  paid  by  the  water  power  lobby  at 
Washington.  I  cannot  find  that  the  charge 
was  ever  denied,  but  that's  nothing.  If 
you  are  a  member  of  Congress  you  don't 
have  to  deny  any  charges  about  any  pork 
barrel  scandal.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
sit  in  your  seat  and  vote  the  pork. 

Mussel  Shoals  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
present  bill,  but  Mr.  Frear  said,  undoubt- 
edly with  good  reason,  that  the  intention 
was  to  slip  it  over  later.  Anyway,  the 
omission  makes  little  difference.  The  gov- 
ernment was  embarked  long  ago  on  a 
scheme  of  work  there  that  will  continue  un- 
til all  the  water  power  is  developed  for 
private  profit,  no  matter  what  the  cost  to 
the  treasury  may  be. 

Coosa  River,  Georgia.  The  plans  here 
call  for  an  expenditure  of  $10,000,000,  of 
which  about  $2,500,000  has  so  far  gone 
glimmering.  There  are  to  be  eighteen  or 
twenty  locks — ostensibly  in  the  interest  of 
navigation,  of  which  there  is  hardly  a  ves- 
tige. In  1912  the  commerce  of  this  artery 
of  trade  was  microscopic  and  by  1914  even 
this  little  had  decreased  by  45  per  cent. 
What  is  really  going  on  here  may  be 
guessed  from  the  fact  that  the  Alabama 
Power  Company,  mentioned  in  the  Frear. 
minority  report,  has  its  eyes  and  likewise 
its  hands  upon  Coosa  and  owns  five  of  the 
locks  with  a  total  water  power  develop- 
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ment  equal  to  500,000  horsepower.  '  Good 
business.  Congress  insisted  upon  donat- 
ing in  this  bill  $98,000  more  to  this  project 
— in  the  interest  of  navigation.  Don't 
laugh.  Congress  has  a  new  definition  of 
navigation.  It  means  to  cause  the  public 
funds  to  flow  like  water  into  the  pockets 
of  the  poor  but  deserving  rich.  It  is  a 
good  definition  and  works  like  a  charm,  as 
you  can  see. 

There  is  a  similar  scheme  called  the 
Tombigbee  and  Warrior  project  on  which 
the  government  has  spent  $10,000,000  with 
the  total  net  result  of  seventeen  locks  that 
produce  water  power  for  private  corpora- 
tions and  carry  about  60,000  tons  a  year 
of  commerce.  Cost  to  the  government,  $12 
a  ton  for  a  haul  of  a  few  miles.  On  the 
Big  Sandy,  another  enterprise  of  the  same 
kind,  it  costs  the  government  $100,000  a 
year  to  maintain  improvements  that  carry 
an  annual  average  of  277  tons  of 'freight. 
Distance,  33  miles.  It  is  thus  that  we  build 
up  our  national  commerce  and  make  it 
great.  The  government  pays  $350  a  ton 
for  all  the  freight  that  is  carried  on  the 
Big  Sandy,  or  at  the  rate  of  $11  a  ton  for 
each  mile.    Some  rates. 

Trinity  River,  Texas.  If  the  cost  were 
not  so  monstrous  the  only  proper  place  for 
this  scheme  would  be  the  comic  opera  stage. 
Even  as  it  is  I  don't  know  why  comic 
writers  abroad  don't  utilize  it;  the  facts  are 
far  funnier  than  most  of  their  inventions. 

The  Trinity  River  is  a  kind  of  ditch  or 
creek  or  depression  in  the  earth  that  exists 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and 
can  thence  be  traced  more  or  less  success- 
fully to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  an- 
nounced intention  is  to  improve  it  with 
locks  and  dams  "in  the  interest  of  naviga- 
tion." Dallas  is  about  500  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  army  engineers  report  observes 
gravely  that  at  present  there  is  little  navi- 
gation of  the  river  six  miles  from  its  mouth 
and  none  at  all  beyond  thirty  miles.  Com- 
petent authority  asserts  that  for  eight 
months  of  the  year  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Trinity  are  drier  than  Kansas,  and 
elsewhere  are  disconnected  shallow  pools. 
But  most  of  these  are  caused  by  the  "im- 
provement" work,  which  has  dammed  the 
bed  of  the  ditch  and  blocked  the  water 
that  would  otherwise  trickle  off.  One  army 
engineer  on  the  work  suggested  that  he 
be  allowed  to  drill  artesian  wells  to  get 
some  water  to  flow  over  the  locks  he  was 
constructing  and  the  proposal  has  been  seri- 


ously urged  that  the  government  erect  great 
pumps  at  the  seaboard  and  pump  water 
up  to  Dallas  to  flow  down  again  through 
the  bed  of  the  Trinity. 

The  nature  of  the  project  may  be  suffi- 
ciently gathered  from  these  facts.  We  have 
been  twelve  years  upon  it  and  have  spent 
$2,000,000.  There  are  to  be  thirty-seven 
locks  and  dams.  The  original  estimate  of 
the  cost  was  $4,550,000.  After  twelve  years, 
10  per  cent,  of  the  work  is  completed  and 
the  engineer  in  charge  cheerfully  reports 
that  the  cost  will  be  three  times  the  origi- 
nal estimate.  At  the  present  rate  of  prog- 
ress that  will  be  more  than  one  hundred 
years  hence,  and  as  he  says  that  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  case  there  can  be  no 
navigation  of  the  Trinity  until  all  the  work 
is  done,  we  seem  to  have  assumed  quite  a 
job  when  we  undertook  to  produce  steam- 
boating  on  a  dry  river.  Wagon  wheels  or 
motor  trucks  under  the  boats  would  solve 
the  problem  but  are  ruled  out  because  they 
would  mean  no  pork. 

All  of  these  facts  are  either  known  to 
the  Senators  that  voted  for  the  bill  or 
could  be  easily  obtained  by  them.  The  Trin- 
ity has  been  more  exposed  than  any  other 
fraud  in  the  whole  list ;  it  is  notorious. 
Mr.  Frear  once  suggested  in  the  House  that 
it  was  a  project  that  ought  to  be  protected 
against  fire  because  there  was  no  water 
handy  and  all  of  its  preposterous  features 
have  been  made  public  time  and  again. 
Nevertheless,  a  majority  of  the  Senators 
must  have  been  in  favor  of  the  steal;  they 
voted  for  it. 

A  little  preparedness  in  common  honesty 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  here. 

What  is  the  use  of  prating  to  children 
about  virtue  and  probity  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  deliberately  approves 
of  varieties  of  theft  ranging  from  thimble- 
rigging to  safe-blowing? 

We  have  spent  $21,000,000  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  last  year  between  Kansas 
City  and  Sioux  City  one  steamboat  plied  its 
waters — the  Julia,  a  '  vessel  of  ten  tons 
burthen.  In  thirty  years  one  passenger  has 
been  landed  at  Omaha  from  a  steamboat. 
He  must  be  regarded  as  extra  precious 
freight;  the  government  paid  many  mil- 
lions to  secure  him.  This  year  the  raiding 
for  the  Missouri  included  not  only  the  $1,- 
500,000  from  the  mouth  to  Kansas  City 
and  $75,000  at  St.  Joseph,  but  $50,000  from 
Kansas  City  to  Sioux  City  and  $150,000 
from  Sioux  City  to  Fort  Benton,  Montana. 
This  latter  item,  which  is  a  most  impudent 
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and  outrageous  swindle,  was  originally 
$125,000.  At  that  time  a  Senator  much 
noted  for  his  piety  was  pledged  against 
the  bill.  When  the  item  was  raised  to 
$150,000  he  ducked  out  of  the  opposition. 

This  is  the  patriot  that  when  the  vote 
was  taken  withdrew  to  the  cloak  room. 
The  additional  $25,000  would  be  spent  in 
his  State;  that  was  what  captured  him. 

What's  the  use? 

In  the  last  twelve  years  we  have  ex- 
pended $75,000,000  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  its  commerce  all  that  time  has  stead- 
ily dwindled.  Forty-five  years  ago  44  per 
cent,  of  all  the  freight  shipped  out  of  St. 
Louis  went  by  river;  to-day,  after  spend- 
ing more  than  $150,000,000  on  river  im- 
provements, less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
cent,  of  St.  Louis  freight  goes  by  the  water 
route.  Ostensibly  these  expenditures  have 
been  "in  the  interest  of  navigation."  The 
record  is  that  the  more  money  we  spend 
the  less  navigation  we  get.  The  present 
barrel  carries  $8,320,000  for  the  Mississippi 
and  in  spite  of  all  this  experience,  which 
surely  would  have  instructed  any  people 
that  pay  any  attention  to  their  affairs,  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  was  in  favor  of 
dropping  overboard  these  millions  also. 

The  whole  business  is  just  preposterous 
where  it  isn't  maddening  for  its  unexampled 
hardihood.  The  bill  carried  $175,000  for 
Newark  Bay  and  the  Passaic  River,  for 
instance,  and  so  far  as  the  Passaic  is  con- 
cerned, there  would  have  been  more  profit 
in  burning  the  money. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  was  a  stream 
of  entrancing  and  idyllic  beauty  and  had 
a  considerable  commerce.  On  a  Sunday  it 
was  a  rarely  beautiful  sight,  alive  with 
pleasure  boats  and  excursion  steamers.  To- 
day it  is  a  Bubbly  Creek  of  horrors  on 
which  nothing  floats  but  scum  and  sludge 
acid.  The  factories  at  Passaic  and  Pater- 
son  have  transformed  it  into  an  open  sewer 
and  one  of  the  most  loathsome  streams  on 
earth.  For  many  years  the  only  naviga- 
tion has  been  by  the  government  dredge 
boat  as  it  labors  at  the  impossible  task  of 
digging  filth  out  of  the  river  as  fast  as  the 
factories  pour  it  in.  We  have  spent  in 
this  comical  and  bootless  endeavor  millions 
of  dollars.  Statesmanship  seems  never  to 
have  conceived  of  the  fact  that  if  we 
stopped  dumping  dirt  into  the  stream  we 
could  stop  dredging  it  out.  But  that,  per- 
haps, would  be  expecting  too  much  of 
statesmanship. 

These  are  merely  some  delicate  samples. 


I  could  go  on  and  fill  this  magazine  with 
others.  There  are  more  than  one  hun- 
dred so-called  projects,  mostly  in  the 
Southern  states,  on  which  the  annual  River 
and  Harbor  swindle  confers  huge  sums  "in 
the  interest  of  navigation"  that  are  without 
any  traffic  and  always  will  be.  Of  the  $43,- 
000,000  in  this  bill,  at  least  $26,000,000  rep- 
resents expenditures  of  this  character  and 
yet  a  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  deliberately  voted  for  these  steals. 

Well,  then,  what's  the  answer?  Are 
these  Senators  dishonest?  Do  they  get 
any  of  the  loot?  Is  this  graft  on  their 
part  ? 

Why,  most  assuredly  not.  The  men  that 
year  after  year  make  these  raids  possible 
are  themselves  perfectly  honest.  He  would 
be  a  bold  man  that  would  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt any  of  them  with  any  amount  of 
money  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
ever  got  a  cent  of  graft  out  of  the  infa- 
mous schemes  that  they  help  along. 

What  then  is  this  mystery?  How  does 
it  happen  that  year  after  year  the  nation 
is  thus  shamelessly  defrauded? 

It  happens  in  two  ways. 

First,  to  raid  the  Treasury  in  these  ways 
has  developed  into  an  organized  activity  of 
a  branch  of  Big  Business  and  no  one  has 
yet  devised  a  way  in  Congress  to  keep  Big 
Business  from  getting  what  it  wants. 

Mr.  Frear,  in  the  course  of  his  brave 
and  skilful  fight,  pointed  out  that  of  one 
large  class  of  these  appropriations  the 
Southern  water  power  combination,  under 
various  names,  was  the  chief  beneficiary. 
The  government  did  the  work  on  these  un- 
navigable  rivers  and  boatless  creeks  "in  the 
interests  of  navigation"  and  the  water 
power  group  gathered  in  the  water  power 
that  resulted  from  the  "improvements."  I 
have  shown  how  this  is  the  case  in  such 
grabs  as  the  Coosa  River  and  Mussel 
Shoals.  It  is  well  enough  known  to  be  just 
as  true  about  the  Kentucky  River  improve- 
ments, and  many  others.  Mr.  Frear  has 
shown  many  of  these  facts  in  Congress; 
they  are  sufficiently  of  record  to  open  all 
eyes.  What  we  found  the  Alabama  Power 
Company  is  to  Alabama  streams,  the  Geor- 
gia Power  Company,  which  operates  at 
Coosa,  is  to  Georgia  streams,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee combination  (Tennessee  Railway, 
Light  and  Power  Company  and  Chatta- 
nooga— Tennessee  Power  Company)  is  to 
Tennessee. 

Then  look  at  the  annual  appropriations 
for  projects  in  these  States. 
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These  companies,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
connected  with  the  most  powerful  financial 
group  in  the  country.  In  their  interest,  Mr. 
Frear  explicitly  charged,  is  maintained  at 
Washington  at  all  times  a  strong  and  ac- 
tive lobby  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  see  that 
the  River  and  Harbor  bill  goes  through  and 
contains  liberal  appropriations  for  these 
projects  from  which  the  water  power  trust 
is  to  derive  such  gigantic  benefits. 

So  this  is  the  first  way  by  which  the  bill 
is  put  over.  It  is  put  over  by  that  great 
and  subtle  power  that  gets  what  it  wants 
at  Washington,  mysteriously  sways  admin- 
istrations and  departments,  and  is  recog- 
nized by  the  experienced  and  the  discerning 
as  the  Great  IT  of  these  days. 

Mr.  Frear  made  repeated  and  deter- 
mined efforts  to  secure  an  investigation  of 
this  lobby.  He  might  as  well  have  spared 
himself  the  effort.  He  knew  and  many 
others  knew,  well  enough,  that  the  lobby 
was  there  and  assiduously  at  work,  but 
every  attempt  to  uncover  it  was  quietly 
squashed. 

The  lobby  at  Washington  does  much  to 
get  the  bill  passed;  but  the  corporation  in- 
fluence at  home  does  much  more. 

Every  Senator  wants  to  come  back. 
From  the  time  he  takes  his  seat  his  life 
is  centered  on  that  ambition.  He  is  not  in 
the  game  very  long  before  there  is  pounded 
into  his  head  an  infallible  understanding 
of  the  influences  that  will  have  the  say 
whether  he  comes  back  or  goes  into  the 
premature  burial  of  retirement  from  pub- 
lic life.  When  he  has  sized  up  those  in- 
fluences in  their  vast  and  illimitable  power, 
ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred  he  goes 
along,  in  one  way  or  another. 

It  is  the  Business  of  his  State  that  con- 
stitutes the  all-compelling  influence,  and 
you  can  bet  he  isn't  likely  to  antagonize 
that  influence  if  he  wants  to  survive. 

That  is  the  way  of  it.  The  water  power 
interests  that  are  to  cop  off  the  millions 
from  the  government  "improvements"  on 
the  creeks  and  streams  have  strings  on  the 
business  men  at  home,  and  the  first  thing 
the  Senator  knows  the  Board  of-  Trade  of 
Oscahootchie  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Big  Mazuma  are  passing  reso- 
lutions and  sending  delegations  in  behalf 
of  the  improvement  of  Spondulix  River  "in 
the  interests  of  navigation." 

Then  he  perceives  that  it  is  time  for  him 
to  climb  down  and  he  climbs.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  are  the  foremost  citi- 


zens of  their  respective  communities.  They 
are  the  bankers  and  merchants,  the  success- 
ful men  and  men  of  standing  to  whom 
everybody  looks  with  reverent  regard,  and 
when  they  describe  the  commerce  of  their 
region  as  being  stifled  for  lack  of  a  lock 
and  dam  on  the  Big  Sandy  he  burns  with 
desire  for  the  same  lock  and  dam. 

They  are  not  obliged  to  disclose  the  string 
that  hooks  up  their  organization  to  their 
local  banks,  nor  the  strings  that  hook  their 
local  banks  to  the  Central  Financial  In- 
terests, nor  the  strings  that  connect  the 
Central  Financial  Interests  with  the  water 
power  company  that  will  rake  off  the  mil- 
lions from  the  dock  and  dam.  Even  if  they 
know  about  these  things  they  don't  have  to 
converse  about  them,  and  he,  if  he  suspects 
them,  doesn't  have  to  get  to  the  house- 
top and  make  a  blithering  ass  of  himserf 
about  them,  does  he?  He  is  obligated  to 
do  what  his  constituents  wish.  Well,  his 
constituents  want,  in  behalf  of  beloved  com- 
mercial expansion,  an  improvement  of 
Ducat  Creek  and  he  champions  that  much 
needed  improvement. 

And  inasmuch  as  he  can't  get  it  without 
helping  nineteen  other  Senators  with  Ducat 
Creek  schemes  of  their  own,  he's  for  the 
whole  bill — in  the  interests  of  navigation. 

Whereupon  a  Frear  and  a  Kenyon  can 
shout  their  heads  off  in  protest.  Hail,  hail, 
the  gang's  all  here. 

This  accounts  for  a  lot  of  it.  There  are 
also  other  things  to  be  remembered.  Get- 
ting appropriations  from  the  Treasury  is, 
as  before  remarked,  good  business.  We  are 
a  business  nation  and  believe  in  organiza- 
tion. Entirely  aside  from  the  water  power 
trust  there  is  another  powerful  combina- 
tion at  work  to  pick  up  the  appropriations 
on  the  smaller  streams  in  which  the  trust 
is  not  interested.  It  meets  annually  in 
Washington,  and  the  last  time  it  met  was 
solemnly  welcomed  by  that  amazing  per- 
son, Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield,  who 
bade  the  raiders  Godspeed  and  joined  them 
heartily  in  denying  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  pork  in  the  River  and  Harbor  bill. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  with  this  official  sanc- 
tion the  next  attack  upon  the  Treasury  was 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  nature. 

This  association  maintains  a  lobby  of  its 
own  and  a  permanent  secretary  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  put  the  skids  under  the  barrel 
and  furnish  the  cheers.  At  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  organization,  which  was 
last  December,  this  secretary  awoke  thun- 
ders of  applause  with  a  sweet  and  gracious 
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sentiment  that  may  be  said  to  embody  all 
that  is  best  and  truest  in  the  aims  of  his 
society.   He  said: 

"We  send  Congressmen  here  to  legislate 
for  the  Nation,  theoretically,  but  actually 
to  get  all  he  can  for  us,  and  if  he  does  not 
get  our  share,  and  then  some,  we  do  our 
best  to  replace  him." 

This  organization  is  complete  and  power- 
ful in  nearly  every  state  that  gets  anything 
out  of  the  barrel.  No  wonder  Senators 
do  not  want  to  lift  the  lid  but  make  haste 
to  push  the  thing  across. 

What  is  the  interest  of  the  organization 
in  all  this?  Where  does  it  come  in  on  the 
Plunkitunk,  Big  Mazuma  and  Long  Green  ? 

Why,  behind  it  are  the  local  merchants 
and  they  demand  the  improvement  of  these 
stately  streams  because  that  means  money 
brought  into  their  towns.  The  $25,000 
spent  this  year  on  Readyrhino  Rapids  will 
all  sift  soon  ot  late  into  the  tills  of  the 
storekeepers  there,  and  they  need  it.  Times 
are  hard. 

So  the  Readyrhino  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Beanville  Boosters  Club  (which  is  just 
across  the  river)  send  petitions  to  their 
Senator  and  back  up  the  petitions  by  hold- 
ing a  pistol  to  his  head. 

Get  that  appropriation  or  you  don't  come 
back.    So  he  gets  it.  . 

Then  he  goes  out  on  the  stump  and  de- 
fends the  thing  as  being  "in'  the  interest  of 
navigation,"  and  designed  to  "cut  down  rail- 
road freight  rates  by  instituting  water  com- 
petition." Maybe  he  salves  his  conscience 
at  the  same  time.  You  can't  tell.  Some 
consciences  are  easily  salved,  particularly 
after  long  practice. 

"Cutting  down  railroad  freight  rates  by 
introducing  water  competition."  This  is  the 
favorite  excuse  for  the  River  and  Harbor 
frauds,  and  of  all  the  humbug  that  thickly 
beslimes  the  whole  enterprise  is  the  most 
monstrous  and  preposterous.  With  this 
vicious  lie  we  have  expended  from  the  na- 
tional treasury  $850,000,000  on  our  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  in 
all  these  years  any  important  freight  rate 
anywhere  was  ever  cut  down  one  cent  be- 
cause of  any  item  of  the  appropriations. 
While  we  have  been  pouring  out  our  good 
money  like  the  water  that  will  never  run 
in  the  Trinity  railroad,  freight  rates  have 
been  sneaked  up  and  up  until  now  they  are 
higher  than  ever.  Let's  be  thieves,  if  we 
must  be,  without  any  of  these  sickening 
pretenses.     For  a  plain,  straightforward 


highwayman  the  world  has  some  respect. 
It  is  when  we  get  up  from  our  knees  to 
raid  the  treasury  that  wholesome  men  are 
moved  to  retch  and  vomit. 

How  huge  is  the  lie  you  can  judge  from 
the  fact  that  the  very  commercial  bodies 
that  demand  pork  barrel  appropriations  to 
cut  down  railroad  freight  rates  by  means 
of  water  competition  also  ask  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  increase  the 
same  rates  5  per  cent,  in  the  interest  of 
the  general  welfare.  You  are  required, 
therefore,  to  believe  that  at  one  and  the 
same  time  it  is  a  good  thing  to  cut  down 
freight  rates  and  a  good  thing  to  boost 
them  up. 

Some  persons  that  deal  in  another  form 
of  cant  have  delight  in  saying  that  the  true 
remedy  for  these  conditions,  so  shameful 
to  the  very  name  of  Americanism,  lies  in 
an  awakened  public  conscience,  an  aroused 
public  sentiment  and  nebulous  things  of 
that  sort. 

This  is  but  a  specimen  of  that  grand 
old  guff  in  which  we  seem  to  have  a  spe- 
cialty. 

Remedy?  Why,  there  is  no  remedy  ex- 
cept to  cut  out  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
So  long  as  you  have  your  public  trans- 
portation services  and  water  power  re- 
sources operated  for  private  profits  you 
will  have  all  these  things  and  worse.  On 
one  stretch  of  the  Mississippi  River  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Missouri,  206  miles,  we  have  spent  more 
than  Germany  has  spent  on  the  whole 
length  of  the  swift  and  shallow  Rhine. 
The  206  miles  of  the  Mississippi  carry 
260,000  tons  of  annual  commerce  and  the 
Rhine  carries  40,000,000  tons. 

But  Germany  owns  her  highways.  She 
has  not  delivered  them  to  be  exploited  by 
private  Greed.  River  navigation  with  her 
is  a  magnificent  success  because,  owning 
her  railroads,  she  can  utilize  her  rivers 
for  their  true  and  economical  function, 
which  is  to  transport  heavy  and  slow 
freight. 

Hence  railroad  rates  fall  steadily  in  Ger- 
many (peace  times)  and  rise  steadily  in  the 
United  States  (all  times). 

Compared  with  Germany's  records  in 
these  respects,  the  $850,000,000  we  have 
thrown  away  on  our  waterways  in  a  futile 
and  childish  attempt  to  "regulate"  rail- 
road freight  rates,  seems  like  a  vast  and 
melancholy  monument  to  failure  before 
which  every  American  must  bow  in  speech- 
less humiliation. 


A FRIEND  once  told  me  of*an  ar- 
tist who  had  committed  suicide  be- 
cause his  colors  had  begun  to  fade. 
His  canvases  were  passing  like  flowers. 
People  looking  upon 
them  sighed  softly, 
whispering  —  'This 
one  is  dying,"  while 
someone  in  the  back- 
ground added:  "That 
one  is  dead."  It  was 
the  unfulfilled  fortune 
of  his  future.  If  he 
had  been  less  enthu- 
siastic, if  he  "  had 
studied  what  consti- 
tutes permanent  col- 
or and  what  does 
not,  he  might  have 
left  some  of  those 
somber  pictures  that 
seem  to  grow  daily 
more  rigid  and  "well 
preserved."  The 
earliest  nudes  exe- 
cuted with  the  most 
irreproachably  per- 
manent colors  seem 
to  be  clothing  them- 
selves slowly  with 
that  most  perdurable 
costume — the  patina 
of  time.  Turner  is 
among  those  who 
live  by  the  death  of 
his  canvases. 

And  so  people  are 
standing  before 
Greenwich  Village 
murmuring  in  pitying 
tones :  "It  is  not  per- 
manent, the  colors  will  fade.  It  is  not 
based  on  good  judgment.  It  is  not  of 
that  sturdy  and  healthy  material  from 
which,  thank  providence,  we  of  the  real 
Manhattan  have  been  fashioned.  There 
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are  a  few  who  sigh:  "It  is  beautiful  in 
places!"  while  others  add:  "That  is  only 
an  accident." 

How  charming  an  answer  it  was  of 
Nature  to  make  most 
of  her  mistakes 
lovely.  Christianity 
seems  to  be  quite  a 
reprehensible  experi- 
ment.,. Yet,  what 
brings  tears  so  quick- 
ly to  the  eyes  as 
two  pieces  of  wood 
shaped  as  a  cross? 

Why  has  Wash- 
ington Square  a 
meaning,  a  fragrance, 
so  to  speak;  while 
Washington  Heights 
has  none  ?  The 
square  has  memories 
of  great  lives  and 
possibilities  there- 
fore ;  while  the 
Heights  are  empty 
and  Fifth  Avenue  is 
only  a  thoroughfare. 
Here  on  the  North 
side  are  stately 
houses,  inhabited  by 
great  fortunes,  the 
Lydigs  and  Guinesses 
and  all  those  whose 
names  rustle  like  silk 
petticoats,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  congeries 
of  houses  and  hovels 
passing  into  rabbit- 
warrens  where  Itali- 
ans breed  and  swarm 
in  the  sun  as  in  Na- 
ples, where  vegetables  and  fruits  are  sold 
in  the  street  as  on  the  Chiaja  and  ice- 
cream is  made  in  the  bedrooms  and  spa- 
ghetti on  the  cellar-floor.  Here  is  the  den 
where  the  gunmen  conspired  recently  to 
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shoot  down  the  free 
trade  butcher  and 
here  the  row  of 
houses  whose  inhab- 
itants provide  the 
Women's  Night  Court 
with  half  its  sensa- 
tions. Satin  and  mo- 
tor cars  on  this  side, 
squalor  and  push 
carts  on  that,  it  is  the 
contrast  which  gives 
life,  stimulates  imag- 
ination, incites  to  love 
and  hatred. 

The  greater  part  of 
New  York  is  as  soul- 
less as  a  department 
store;  but  Greenwich 
Village  has  recollec- 
tions like  ears  filled 
with  muted  music  and 
hopes  like  sightless 
eyes  straining  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  Be- 
atific Vision. 

On  the  benches  in 
the  square  men  and 
women  resting;  limbs 
wide-flung,  arms  pen- 
dent, listless;  round  the  fountains  and  on 
the  corners  children,  dark-eyed  Italian 
children  shrieking  now  with  Yankee-cock- 
ney accent,  a  moment  later  whispering  to 
their  deep-bosomed  mothers  in  the  Tuscan 
of  Dante.  Here  a  bunch  of  Jewish  girls 
like  a  nosegay,  there  a  pair  of  Norwegian 
emigrants,  strortg  of  figure  and  sparing  of 
speech;  a  colored  girl  on  the  sidewalk  jos- 


tles a  Japanese  ser- 
vant and  wonders 
whether  he  too  is  col- 
ored or  is  he  thought 
to  be  white  like  "dem 
Dagos." 

On  every  corner 
you  can  see  a  new 
type;  but  strange  to 
say  no  Americans  are 
to  be  discovered  any- 
where. New  York  is 
the  meeting  place  of 
the  peoples,  the  only 
city  where  you  can 
hardly  find  a  typical 
American. 

The  truth  has 
never  been  penned 
about  Washington 
Square  and  Green- 
wich Village — names 
which  are  now  syn- 
onymous. To  have 
to  tell  the  truth  about 
a  place  immediately 
puts  that  place  on  its 
defence.  Localities 
and  atmospheres 
should  be  let  alone. 
There  are  so  many  restaurants  that  have 
been  spoiled  by  a  line  or  two  in  a  paper. 
We  are  in  that  same  danger.  What 
can  we  do?  Nothing.  The  damage  has 
been  done,  we  find,  and  the  wing  of 
the  butterfly  is  already  crumbling  into 
dust. 

J,  personally,  have  never  seen  one  really 
good  article  on  Washington  Square.  The 
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commonest  spot  is  not  recognizable.  The 
most  daring  designs  in  the  shops  have  all 
been  wrongly  colored.  As  for  the  long 
hair  of  the  men  and  the  short  hair  of  the 
women,  that  type  is  to  be  found  on  Broad- 
way. Cigarette  smoking  goes  on  uptown 
just  as  much  as  it  does  here.  The  drink- 
ing of  wine  is  just  as  public;  the  harmless 
vanities  are  displayed  in  other  places  quite 
as  blatantly  as  they  are  here.  The  busi- 
ness of  making  love  is  conducted  under 
the  table  beyond  Fourteenth  street,  but  does 
that  establish  a  precedent  forbidding  the 
business  of  holding  hands  above  the  table. 
Is  the  touch  of  kid  more  harmful  than 
the  pressure  of  boot  leather?  Of  course 
there  are  pretenders,  hypocrites,  charla- 
tans among  us.  But  where  are  the  rec- 
ords that  state  that  all  malefactors  and 
hypocrites  have  been  caught  within  the 
limits  of  what  we  call  our  Bohemia?  And 
as  for  crime,  have  all  its  victims  been 
found  murdered  in  the  beds  of  Waverley 
Place  and  Fourth  street? 

Oh !  out  upon  it,  this  silly  repetition 
about  the  impossible  people  living  here. 
Because  we  let  you  see  us  in  our  curl  pa- 
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pers,  must  you  perforce  return  to  your 
paternal  oil  stove  crying  that  you  never  in 
your  life  have  done  your  own  front  hair 
up  in  a  bang.  And  must  you  play  forever 
the  part  of  the  simpering  Puritan  who 
never  heard  of  sex  relations?  What  lit- 
tle story  is  it  that  is  ringing  in  your  ears, 
told  you  one  night  by  your  mother  about 
Dad,  as  she  sat  in  the  evening  yielding  up 
reminiscences,  which  by  day  appear  to  be 
right  or  wrong,  but  at  night  are  only  clever 
little  anecdotes,  timid  or  sweet  adventures 
of  a  man  now  too  old  for  his  youth  and  too 
wise  to  try  to  repeat  those  things  that 
have  made  youth  the  world  over  the  finest 
and  saddest  part  of  life.  So  forever  we 
rob  ourselves  of  ourselves.  We  should  be 
born  at  the  age  of  seventy  and  totter  grace- 
fully down  into  youth. 

Is  the  beggar  of  Paris  or  of  Naples  any 
better  off  than  the  beggar  of  Washington 
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Square?  And  is  it  not  by  our  beggars 
that  the  similarity  of  a  race  as  well  as  a 
group  shall  be  known  ?  These  beggars  who 
are  the  city's  ringer  bowls,  wherein  the 
hands  of  greed  have  dipped ! 

What  then  ?  We  have  our  artists,  but  we 
also  have  our  venders.  We  have  our  poets 
but  we  also  have  our  undertakers.  We 
have  our  idlers,  but,  have  we  not  also  our 
scrub  women?  We  have  our  rich  and  our 
poor.  We  are  wealthier  by  a  mendicant 
and  wiser  by.  a  poet. 

In  reality,  Washington  Square  and 
Greenwich  Village  are  not  one.  They  have 
become  one  above  the  pavement  at  the 
height  where  men's  heads  pass;  but  meas- 
ured out  in  plain  city 
blocks  the  Village 
does  not  run  past 
Sixth  Avenue.  It  be- 
gins somewhere 
around  Twelfth 
Street  and  commits 
suicide  at  the  Battery. 

There  are  as  many 
artists  living  off  the 
Square  as  on  it. 
Some  shops  are  men- 
tioned as  these  artists 
are  mentioned,  be- 
cause they  have 
caught  a  certain 
something  that  for 
want  of  a  better  word 
we  call  atmosphere ! 

We  always  speak  of  Daisy  Thompson's 
shop,  of  the  "Treasure  Box,"  of  the  "Vil- 
lage Store"  and  of  the  "Oddity  Cellar" — 
just  as  many  pretty  things,  however,  are  to 
be  seen  in  a  small  shop  on  Eighth  Street 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues.  Why 
is  it  not  also  mentioned?  Because  it  is  in, 
and  not  of,  the  Village. 

There  is  the  pleasant  night  life  of  the 
Cafe  Lafayette.  The  Brevoort  is  loved  for 
its  basement,  where  one  can  catch  the  lights 
gleaming  between  the  shrubbery.  There 
too  is  the  waiter  who  has  been  serving 
you  for  ten  years  past.  There  is  a  certain 
familiarity  in  everything  you  eat.  You 
can  tell  just  where  you  are  by  closing  your 
eyes.  The  cold  cuts  of  the  Lafayette  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  Brevoort;  the  New 
Orleans  "Fizzes"  are  abominable  at  the 
latter  and  delightful  at  the  former.  There 
is  a  chance  that  you  may  meet  someone  you 
do  not  like  as  there  is  a  probability  that 
you  will  meet  someone  that  you  do.  You 
decide  beforehand  what  kind  of  a  sneer  you 
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are  going  to  throw  Billy,  just  how  coldly 
you  are  going  to  look  past  Bobbie  or  freeze 
the  spinal  column  of  Louise,  who  has  been 
your    next    door    neighbor    for  months. 

The  Cholera  scare  populated  the  place, 
but  the  atmosphere  entered  not  much 
earlier  than  the  advent  of  one  Bobbie  Ed- 
wards. In  nineteen  hundred  and  six  he 
turned  what  was  then  the  "A  Club"  into 
what  later  was  known  as  the  "Crazy  Cat 
Club"  or  the  "Concolo  Gatti  Matti"— at  a 
restaurant  run  by  Paglieri  at  64  West 
Eleventh  Street. 

Edwards  introduced  the  habit  of  pushing 
the  tables  back  and  organizing  an  after- 
dinner  dance.  He  sent  out  cards  of  invi- 
tation to  his  friends, 
and  they  in  their  turn 
sent  out  invitations  to 
their  acquaintances. 
Leroy  Scott,  Howard 
Brubaker  and  Mary 
Heaton  Vorse  were 
among  its  earliest 
members.  Thus  came 
the  first  filterings  of 
what  was  to  be  Bo- 
hemia. 

Yet  what  does  one 
know  of  a  place  if 
one  does  not  know  its 
people  intimately.  I 
know  of  nothing  that 
I  can  offer  as  a  sub- 
stitute that  will  fit 
unless  it  is  an  anecdote — the  skeleton  of 
life. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  dancer  who  came 
down  here  on  a  bus  one  day  last  summer, 
to  live  here.  What  she  had  done  in  her  past 
we  did  not  ask — what  her  eyes  did  not  tell 
we  knew  was  not  worth  knowing, — yet  she 
was  vastly  frank.  One  night  this  girl  arose 
from  the  table  (it  was  at  Polly's)  to  answer 
the  phone.  At  her  side  sat  a  young  Russian 
and  as  she  went  out  she  said  to  him :  "Now 
remember,  none  of  your  dirty  Slavic 
tricks,  don't  you  put  your  fingers  in  my 
coffee  while  I'm  gone — mind !"  and  some- 
one at  the  other  side  of  the  table  called 
out  to  the  boy  thus  addressed:  "Well, 
you  Cossack,  you,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  that?"  Instantly  the  dancer  had 
run  back  and  flinging  her  arms  about 
the  boy's  neck,  cried:  "A  Cossack,  how 
glorious !  I  have  heard  of  your  brutal- 
ities." 

And  so  now  having  eased  my  mind  by 
having  made  at  least  an  attempt  to  dispel 
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some  of  the  false 
notions,  I  can 
find  heart  to  give 
this  place  a  body. 

On  Macdougal 
Street  just  above 
the  Dutch  Oven 
is  the  Liberal 
Club.  It  is  one 
"more  of  those 
things  that  have 
come  to  us  from 
uptown.  Mar- 
garet Wilson  was  one  of  its  founders,  but 
needless  to  say  it  has  changed  its  tone  since 
its  change  of  locality.  Members  may  bring 
their  friends  if  they  do  not  bring  them  too 
often.  Many  people  have  met  here,  fought, 
loved  and  passed  out.  The  candles  of  many 
intellects  have  been 
snuffed  here  to 
burn  brighter  for  a 
space  until  they  too 
have  given  place  to 
newer  candles. 
Here  Dreiser  has 
debated,  and  Bord- 
man  Robinson 
sketched,  and  Hen- 
rietta Rodman  has 
left  the  sound  of 
her  sandaled  feet. 
Harry  Kemp  has 
posed  for  his  bust 
only  to  find  on 
turning  round  that 
no  one  was  doing 
it.  Jack  Reed  and 
Horace  Traubel 
have      been  seen 

here;  Kreymborg,  Ida  Rone,  Max  East- 
man, Bob  Minor  and  Maurice  Becker — a 
hundred  others. 

Whitman  dinners  are  held  every  thirty- 
first  of  May  in  a  private  room  of  the  Bre- 
voort.    Two  seasons  ago  the  heart  of  the 

Washington 
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Square  Players 
began  to  beat 
here,  though  the 
theatre  itself  was 
located  uptown. 
A  little  later 
Charles  Edison, 
who  can  really 
afford  to  be 
known  for  him- 
self, only  wear- 
ing his  father  as 


decoration — 
started  the  Thim- 
ble Theater  with 
the  great  Guido 
Bruno  for  man- 
ager. If  they 
had  no  successes 
aside  from  Miss 
Julia,  that  was  of 
sufficient  impor- 
tance to  have 
warranted  the 
venture. 

Bruno  started  to  make  a  personal  paper, 
entitled  Greenwich  Village.  Allan  Nor- 
ton soon  followed  with  the  harmless  little 
Rogue,  which  went  out  for  a  while  but 
which  is  scheduled  to  return  in  October 
or  November.  Kreymborg  put  out  Others 
— a  magazine  of 
verse  —  blank — the 
moods  of  many;  a 
sort  of  plain-bread- 
of-poetry,  —  called 
vers  libres;  and 
though  it  was  print- 
ed in  the  Bronx  it 
was  reeking  with 
the  atmosphere  of 
the  studios  along  the 
South  side  of  the 
Square. 

Clara  Tice  burst 
into  print,  and  so 
did  Bobbie  Locher. 
The  Baron  de  Mey- 
er began  to  be  seen 
above  a  glass  of 
"Yvette"  in  the 
cafes,  among  a  score 
of  faces  that  may  have  had  addresses  out  of 
the  village  itself,  but  were  Bohemians.  Af- 
ter all,  it  is  not  where  one  washes  one's  neck 
that  counts,  but  where  one  moistens  one's 
throat.  And  still  things  are  coming,  ex- 
panding. The  very  air  seems  to  be  improv- 
ing. There  is  a 
rumor  that 
"King"  McGrath, 
or  otherwise 
Jack,  backed  by 
some  society  peo- 
ple, is  going  to 
open  a  tavern  on 
Sheridan  Square 
and  Jack  adds  to 
those  who  will 
listen  "With  a  li- 
cense." 
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George  Newton  is  also  planning  to  erect 
a  Toy  Theatre  on  the  same  Square.  New- 
ton has  started  a  new  paper,  selling  at 
two  cents.  The  first  issue  will  be  out 
in  August.  Ah,  you  see !  after  all  you  can- 
not put  out  the  sun  by  spitting  on  its 
shadow. 

And  our  studio  buildings?  Our  apart- 
ment houses?  The  Judson  on  the  South 
side  of  the  Square,  the  hotel  Holly,  the 
hotel  Earle,  the  Washington;  the  promised 
building  where  now  stands  the  village  soda 
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fountain  and  Guido  Bruno's  garret.  The 
Washington  Mews  has  already  been  partly 
demolished  to  arise  again.  And  of  re- 
cent past  history  what  of  Louis'  at  Sixty 
Washington  Square  South?  It  is  held 
in  the  memory,  as  only  a  dead  woman  or 
a  past  hostelry  can  be  held;  the  one  for 
its  clasp  on  the  heart,  the  other  for  its 
hold  on  the  mind.  Louis'  had  not  only 
Louis,  it  also  had  Christine,  a  woman  who, 
had  she  not  been  born  in  this  century, 
would  have  been  some  great  heavy  god- 
dess whose  presence  would  have  been  jus- 
tice without  word  of  mouth.  Louis'  was 
closed  because  it  was  running  without  a 


license.  Perhaps  that  was  one  of  its 
charms !  Drink  there  was  not  mere  drink, 
it  was  wine  libra. 

And  there  is  the  Candlestick  Tea  Room, 
and  there  is  Gonfarone's,  and  there  is  the 
Red  Lamp,  Mori's,  Romano's,  the  Red  Star, 
and  Mazzini's. 

And  so  you  of  the  outer  world  be  not  so 
hard  on  us,  and  above  all  forbear  to  pity  us 
: — good  people.  We  have  all  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  in  common  commodities 
and  we  have  that  better  part :  men  and 
women  with  a  new  light  flickering  in  their 
eyes,  or  on  their  foreheads  the  radiance  of 
some  unseen  splendor. 


By  Artlhur  ScHnitzler 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  a  dozen  writers  of  real  talent  have  come  to  the 
front  in  Vienna.  The  majority  of  good  readers  know  Hugo  von  Hofmannstal, 
Hermann  Bahr,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Felix  Doermann  and  Richard  Schaukal. 
The  most  typically  Viennese  of  them  all  is  Arthur  Schnitzler,  who  is  the  creator  of 
a  new  type  in  fiction — the  melancholy  libertine  or  the  sentimental  cynic,  which  you 
please.    Schnitzler  has  new  things  to  say  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  love. 

Arthur  Schnitzler  was  born  in  Vienna  in  1862.  He  began  with  short  stories: 
"Death,"  "A  Wise  Man's  Wife/'  etc.;  later  he  tried  dialogues.  ((Anatol,"  <eRound- 
alay,"  and  finally  reached  the  novel  and  drama:  "Frau  Berta  Garlan,"  ((The  Way 
to  the  Open,"  "Liebelei,"  "Countess  Mizzi,"  and  a  great  many  more. 

Schnitzler  leads  us  right  into  the  midst  of  modern  life,  throbbing,  vivid,  and 
complex.  He  acquaints  us  with  men  and  women  zvho  struggle,  triumph,  and  fail, 
just  as  we  ourselves  do.  He  writes  of  life  as  it  is  being  lived  all  about  him,  and 
he  writes  of  it  with  a  sincerity  and  subtlety  and  wit  quite  irresistible. 

Schnitzler  was  originally  a  physician,  and  this  fact  may  to  some  extent  account 
for  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  insight  into  the  recesses  of  the  spirit.  His 
sense  of  form,  his  remarkable  style,  and  artistic  sensitiveness,  place  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  modern  writers. —  [Editor  P.  M.] 


I WILL  stay  here  for  a  long  holiday. 
.  .  .  Over  ocean  and  forest  broods  a 
melancholy  ennui,  which  does  me  good. 
Everything  is  quiet,  peaceful.  Only  the 
white  summer  clouds  move  lazily,  sailing 
through  deep  blue  space.  Unbroken  soli- 
tude. Even  on  the  hotel  piazza,  on  the 
crowded  promenade,  this  feeling  of  solitude 
is  ever  present.  .  .  . 

I  write  this  while  I  am  being  rowed 
along  the  shore. 

The  country  is  calm  and  green.  Simple 
homes  with  pretty  gardens.  Then  the  dark 
pine  forest,  stretching  far  inland. 

IT  is  all  over  with  the  eternal  calm. 
Neither  in  the  rowboat  nor  under  the 
pines  can  I  find  it  again.  Everything  is 
changed.  The  band  plays  gay  and  fever- 
ish melodies.  The  people  who  pass  me  talk 
vivaciously,  their  eyes  on  fire.  The  ocean, 
which  seemed  so  silent  and  gray,  all  night 
long  beats  upon  the  sands  in  restless  desire. 
Life  is  vivid  and  significant.  .  .  . 

Never  before  had  I  gone  from  home  so 
placidly,  so  easily.    I  left  nothing  unful- 
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filled  behind  me.  I  had  received  my  diplo- 
ma as  M.D.  I  had  finally  buried  the  ar- 
tistic ambitions  which  had  accompanied  me 
all  through  my  childhood  and  youth.  And 
Miss  Jennie  had  become  the  wife  of  a  watch 
maker.  ...  In  short,  I  came  here  without 
leaving  a  mistress  behind,  without  taking 
an  illusion  along.  I  felt  safe  in  the  melan- 
choly happiness  which  always  seems  to  ac- 
company the  closing  of  a  life-chapter.  But 
now  all  this  is  over  again — for  Mrs.  Maude 
is  here. 

T  ATE  at  night.  I  am  sitting  on  my  little 
balcony,  a  candle  flickering  before  me, 
and  I  write.  I  try  to  make  everything 
clear  to  me,  by  putting  it  on  paper,  every- 
thing, just  as  it  happened — our  conversa- 
tion, the  first  one  after  seven  years  of 
utter  silence,  the  first  one  since  that  hour 
of  parting.  .  .  . 

It  was  at  noon  to-day.  I  was  strolling 
along  the  white  sands,  watching  the  bathers 
and  passersby.  A  woman  with  a  little  boy 
stood  on  the  pier,  too  far  away  for  me  to 
distinguish  their  faces.    She  did  not  espe- 
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daily  attract  my  attention,  but  somehow  I 
realized  that  she  had  been  standing  there 
for  quite  some  time,  when  finally  she  teft 
the  pier  and  came  in  my  direction.  She 
had  the  little  boy  by  the  hand.  I  saw  now 
that  she  was  young  and  slender  and  very 
pretty.  Her  face  seemed  familiar.  She 
was  still  ten  paces  away  from  me,  when 
suddenly  I  recognized  her,  and  started 
towards  her.  She  had  smiled — and  I  knew 
who  she  was. 

"Yes,  it  is  I,"  she  said,  and  gave  me  her 
hand. 

"I  recognized  you 
immediately,"  I  said, 
holding  her  hand  in 
mine  till  she  drew  it 
slowly  away. 

"I  hope  it  was  not 
too  difficult  ?"  she 
smiled.  "And  you — 
you  really  have  not 
changed  much." 

"Seven  years  .  .  ." 
I  said. 

"Seven  years  .  .  ." 

We  were  both  si- 
lent.   Then : 

"This  is  my  son — 
Shake  hands  with 
the  gentleman !" 

The  brown,  bright- 
eyed  boy  obeyed 
without  looking  at 
me. 

"How  strange  that 
we  should  meet 
again !" 

I  nodded.  "And 
how  delightful !" 

An  inquiry  about 
her  husband  was  on 

my  lips,  but  I  could  not  voice  it.  Instead: 
"How  long  will  you  stay  here?"  I  asked. 

"Two  weeks.  Then  I'll  meet  my  husband 
in  Copenhagen." 

I  looked  at  her  swiftly.  Her  eyes  met 
mine  with  perfect  candor.  "Does  this  sur- 
prise you?"  they  seemed  to  ask. 

I  felt  uncertain,  irritated.  It  seemed  un- 
believable that  one  should  be  able  to  forget 
a  thing  of  that  sort  so  completely.  Yet  I 
clearly  realized  that  our  parting  scene  must 
have  been  as  little  a  part  of  her  life  as 
though  it- had  never  happened. 

"You    will    have    to    tell    me  many 

things  "  she  began  again.   "Many,  many 

things.   Surely  you  are  now  an  M.D.?" 

"One  whole  month." 


Arthur  Schnitzler 


"But  you  still  have  your  boy's  face."  She 
seemed  amused.  "Your  mustache  looks  as 
though  it  were  pasted  on !" 

The  dinner  gong  of  the  hotel  resounded 
in  slow,  vibrant  tones. 

"Good-by !"  It  seemed  as  though  she 
had  but  waited  for  it. 

"May  we  not  go  in  together?"  I  asked. 
"I  have  my  meals  served  in  our  room. 
I  do  not  like  to  be  among  so  many  people." 
"When  shall  I  see  you  again?" 
Her  eyes,  mockingly,  scanned  the  ex- 
tent of  the  little  "promenade."  "It  will  not 
be  difficult  to  meet 
here !"  Noticing  that 
her  answer  dis- 
pleased me,  she  ad- 
ded: "Especially  if 
one  wishes  to !" 

Once  more  I  held 
her  hand.  Then  she 
was  gone. 

All  afternoon  and 
evening  I  patronized 
that  famous  prom- 
enade. But  she  did 
not  appear.  Has  she 
perhaps  left  again? 
It  would  be  quite 
possible.  .  .  . 

ANOTHER  day 

has  passed,  and 
I  have  not  seen  her. 
All  morning  it 
rained.  I  was  al- 
most the  only  person 
on  the  promenade. 
But  I  was  not  to  be 
discouraged.  .  .  . 

In  the  afternoon 
the  rain  stopped.  I 
took  a  long  walk  on  the  street  that  winds 
along  the  shore,  all  the  way  to  the  next 
fisher  village.  The  sky  was  overcast,  the  at- 
mosphere sultry,  distant  thunder  growled. 

During  that  whole  walk  I  could  think  of 
nothing  but  old  times.  Everything  arose 
before  me,  vivid  and  tangible.  I  saw  again 
the  rambling  white  house  in  the  shady  gar- 
den; the  small  town  with  its  quiet,  drowsy 
streets;  the  distant,  wooded  hills  veiled  in 
lavender  mists;  and  above  it  all  a  piece  of 
pale  blue  sky,  so  pale,  so  blue,  that  its  like 
cannot  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
The  people  also  appeared  before  me :  my 
fellow  students,  the  masters,  Maude's  hus- 
band. I  saw  him,  different  from  what  he 
had  seemed  in  that  last  hour,  with  the  kind, 
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somewhat  weary  smile  that  he  wore  during 
school,  or  at  meals,  sitting  silently  between 
Maude  and  myself,  or  in  the  garden,  bend- 
ing low  over  some  book.  And  I  saw  Maude 
come  into  the  garden  to  bring  him  his  cup 
of  afternoon  coffee,  I  saw  her  look  up  at 
my  window  and  smile,  smile  with  an  ex- 
pression I  had  never  understood  .  .  .  until 
that  last  hour. 

'T'O-DAY  we  sat  beside  each  other  on  the 
**•  shore,  the  boy  played  in  the  sand  at 
our  feet,  and  we  chatted  like  the  merest 
acquaintances  chat.  Not-  that  the  weight 
of  memories  oppressed  us — no — we  were 
simply  two  people  who  had  nothing  to  say 
to  each  other.  Still,  so  long  as  I  sat  at 
her  side,  I  was  satisfied.  But  no  sooner 
had  she  risen  and  gone  than  I  felt  like  call- 
ing after  her :  "Leave  me  something — 
some  little  part  of  yourself!"  I  fear  she 
would  not  even  have  understood.  And  after 
all — what  can  I  expect?  Her  first  warm 
greeting  had  probably  been  due  to  the 
surprise  of  suddenly  seeing  me  before  her. 
Now  she  has  had  time  to  remember  every- 
thing. Whatever  she  hoped  to  forget  has 
powerfully  reawakened.  Ah !  I  dare  not 
think  of  all  she  may  have  suffered  for  the 
sake  of  my  love !  Her  whole  life  must 
have  been  changed  by  it.  That  there  was 
eventually  a  reconciliation  between  her  and 
her  husband  is  evident — the  four-year-old 
son  bears  witness — but  one  might  be 
reconciled  without  forgiving,  one  might 
forgive  without  forgetting.  ...  I  ought 
to  leave.  It  would  be  better  for  both  of 
us. 

In  strange  and  mournful  beauty  that 
whole  year  rises  up  before  me.  I  live 
through  it  all  once  more.  Little  incidents 
come  back  with  astonishing  clearness.  I 
remember  the  morning  in  autumn  when  my 
father  brought  me  to  the  small  town  where 
I  was  to  spend  my  last  school  year  before 
entering  college.  I  see  the  large  school 
building  among  the  noble  trees  of  the  beau- 
tiful park.  I  remember  peaceful  hours  of 
study  in  large,  homelike,  sunflooded  rooms; 
pleasant  talks  with  the  professor,  while 
Maude  listened,  silently  smiling;  jolly  ex- 
cursions, in  company  of  my  fellow  students, 
all  over  the  hilly,  well-cultivated  country — ■ 
and  these  little  nothings  move  me  as  deeply 
as  if  they  were  the  essence  of  my  youth. 
No  doubt,  all  this  would  lie  forgotten  in 
the  shadows  of  the  past  were  it  not  for 
that  hour  of  parting  which  sheds  its  mys- 
terious radiance  over  the  whole  year.  And 


the  strangest  thing  is  that,  since  Maude  is 
here,  those  faraway  times  seem  closer  to  me 
than  even  last  spring,  when  I  loved  the  lady 
who  now  is  married  to  a  watchmaker.  .  .  . 

HPHIS  morning  as  I  stepped  to  my  win- 
A  dow  and  looked  at  the  wide  terrace 
below,  I  saw  Maude  and  her  boy  at  one  of 
the  tables.  They  were  the  first  break- 
fasters. 

I  called  down  a  "Good-morning"  to 
her,  and  she,  looking  up,  smiled:  "Up 
so  early?  Won't  you  come  down  and 
join  us?" 

The  next  moment  I  sat  opposite  her. 

It  was  an  ideal  morning,  cool  and  sunny, 
and  before  us  glittered  the  ocean.  Our 
talk  apparently  was  as  banal  as  yesterday's. 
And  yet  it  was  different.  Behind  each 
word  glowed  the  fire  of  memory. 

We  strolled  into  the  forest,  and  she  be- 
gan to  speak  of  herself  and  her  home. 

"Everything  is  unchanged.  Only  the  gar- 
den has  grown  more  beautiful.  My  hus- 
band spends  much  time  on  it  since  we  have 
the  boy.  Next  year  we'll  even  have  a 
greenhouse !" 

I  had  to  tell  her  many  things  about  my 
life.  My  profession  and  other  serious 
things  seemed  to  interest  her  but  little.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  wanted  to  know  every- 
thing about  my  pleasures  and  recreations. 
Perhaps  this  was  not  as  superficial  as  it 
would  seem — is  not  a  man's  idea  of  pleasure 
the  key  to  his  character? 

Gaily  the  conversation  flowed  on,  but  not 
a  word  was  said  about  our  mutual  memory. 
For  hours  we  strolled,  and  I  felt  almost 
happy.  Sometimes  her  boy  walked  between 
us,  and  our  hands  met  above  his  curls;  but 
we  both  pretended  not  to  notice  it,  and 
walked  on  quite  naturally. 

No  sooner  was  I  alone  once  more  when 
my  good  humor  fled :  for  again  I  felt  with 
full  intensity  that  I  knew  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  Maude's  life.  It  seemed  unthink- 
able that  I  should  not  have  realized  this 
while  she  was  with  me — that  Maude  her- 
self should  not  have  felt  the  desire  to  tell 
me.  Granted  that  she  and  her  husband  have 
buried  the  memory  of  that  parting  hour, 
that  for  years  they  never  as  much  as  men- 
tioned it  again — yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
gravest  crisis  of  their  lives  must  have  fol- 
lowed my  departure.  How  can  she  bear  not 
to  tell  me  of  it?  Does  she  perhaps  expect 
me  to  begin?  And  what  keeps  me  from 
approaching  this  subject?  Are  we  both 
afraid?— It  is  possible.   And  yet,  this  must 
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be  cleared  up!  For  until  then,  something 
divides  us — and  that  thought  tortures  me 
more  than  I  can  say. 

TOURING  the  afternoon  I  strolled  about 
the  forest  on  the  same  paths  we  had 
trod  in  the  morning,  side  by  side.  There 
was  a  deep  longing  in  me,  as  for  one  in- 
finitely beloved. 

Late  in  the  evening  I  passed  her  window. 
She  was  standing  there,  looking  out  at  the 
darkening  sea.  I  called  up,  as  she-  had  done 
in  the  morning:  "Will  you  not  come 
down  ?" 

"I  am  tired,"  she  answered,  coolly,  as  I 
thought*  "very  tired.  Good-night."  And 
closed  the  window. 

In  my  memory  Maude  appears  to  me  as 
two  different  women.  Most  of  the  time  I 
see  her  as  a  pale,  gentle  girl,  dressed  in 
white,  sitting  in  a  shady  garden  among  blos- 
soming rosebushes,  smiling  at  me,  and  pat- 
ting my  cheeks,  as  my  mother  used  to 
do.  .  .  .  Had  I  met  only  this  Maude  here, 
my  peace  would  certainly  not  have  been  in- 
terrupted. I  would  still  be  rowed. about;  I 
would  still  lie  under  the  great  pines,  and 
still  lose  myself  in  the  eternal  silence  undis- 
turbed. 

But  there  is  yet  another  Maude — a  Maude 
I  had  beheld  once  only,  and  that  during  the 
last  hour  of  my  stay  in  the  white  house  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  small  town.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  day  on  which  I  had  received 
the  diploma  which  pronounced  me  ripe  for 
college.  As  usual,  I  had  dined  with  the 
professor  and  his  wife,  and,  as  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  escorted  to  the  train,  had  said 
farewell  on  rising  from  the  table.  I  felt  no 
emotion  of  any  kind.  Only  when  I  was  up- 
stairs in  my  own  room  again,  and  saw  its 
bareness  and  the  trunk  all  ready  to  go,  did 
the  sadness  of  parting  touch  me — gently, 
almost  playfully. 

I  sat  on  my  bed,  and  through  the  open 
window  gravely  looked  out  at  the  delicate 
foliage  of  the  spring-like  trees,  above  which 
the  fleecy  clouds  seemed  to  stand  in  immo- 
bile beauty. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened. 

Maude  entered. 

I  arose.  She  stepped  further  into  the 
room,  leaned  against  my  work-table,  both 
hands  behind  her  on  its  edge,  and  looked 
earnestly  into  my  face. 

"So  this  is  the  day?"  she  said  softly. 

I  nodded.    And  at  once  a  deep  melan- 
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choly  overwhelmed  me.  How  unspeakably 
sad  that  I  should  have  to  leave ! 

She  looked  at  the  floor  silently. 

Then  she  raised  her  head  and  approached 
me.  Gently  her  hands  passed  over  my  hair 
— as  they  often  had  done  before — but  I  sud- 
denly knew  that  it  meant  something  differ- 
ent to-day.  Then  those  caressing  white 
fingers  passed  down  over  my  cheeks,  and 
her  eyes  rested  upon  me  with  infinite  ten- 
derness. She  shook  her  head  as  though 
unable  to  comprehend  something.  "Is  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  leave 
to-day?"  she  finally  asked  in  a  very  low 
voice. 

"Yes,"  I  said  stupidly. 
"Forever !"  she  cried. 
"No,"  I  stammered. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  is  forever !"  Her  lips 
twitched  painfully.  "It  is  forever.  Even  if 
you  should  come  to  see  us — sometime — in 
two  or  three  years — to-day  you  leave  us  for- 
ever !"  She  said  this  with  a  fierceness 
which  no  longer  seemed  motherly.  I  trem- 
bled. And  then  she  kissed  me.  First  I  only 
thought :  "How  strange — she  never  did  this 
before" — but  when  her  lips  would  not  leave 
mine  at  all  it  dawned  upon  me  what  this 
kiss  meant.  I  was  bewildered  and  wonder- 
fully happy.  I  wanted  to  weep.  Her  arms 
were  entwined  about  me,  and  I  sank,  as 
though  she  had  pushed  me  there,  into  a  cor- 
ner of  the  sofa.  Maude  lay  at  my  feet,  on 
her  knees,  and  pulled  my  head  down  to 
hers.  Then  she  took  my  two  hands  and 
buried  her  burning  face  in  them.  I  whis- 
pered her  name,  and  wondered  how  beauti- 
ful it  was.  The  perfume  of  her  skin  and 
hair  rose  to  my  nostrils.  I  breathed  it  with 
ecstasy.  .  .  . 

At  that  moment  my  blood  ran  cold  with 
horror — the  door  opened  softly  and  Maude's 
husband  looked  in.  I  want  to  scream.  But 
not  a  sound  passes  my  lips.  I  stare  into  his 
face.  I  cannot  see  if  his  expression 
changes  .  .  .  for  in  that  same  moment  he 
has  disappeared  again,  and  the  door  closes 
soundlessly.  I  try  to  rise,  to  free  my  hands, 
to  speak — with  supreme  effort  I  succeed  in 
uttering  her  name — when  abruptly  she 
jumps  up,  pale  as  death.  For  a  moment  she 
stands  motionless,  her  face  towards  the  hall, 
listening  intently.  Then,  with  a  quick  step 
to  the  door,  she  cautiously  opens  it  and 
peers  out.  I  stand  breathless.  Now  she 
opens  the  door  wide,  and  taking  me  by  the 
hand:  "Go,  go  quickly!"  she  whispers.  She 
pushes  me  out  of  the  door.  Swiftly  I  slip 
through  the  hall  to  the  stairs.   There  I  turn 
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once  more.  I  see  her  standing  at  my  door, 
an  unspeakable  dread  in  her  pale  face. 
With  nervous  movements  she  signals  me, 
"Away !  away !"  And  I  hurry  down  the 
stairs  and  out  of  the  house.  .  .  . 

What  happened  after  this  seems  like  an 
oppressive  dream.  Breathlessly  I  reached 
the  station,  pursued  by  horrible  apprehen- 
sions. I  traveled  all  night  long,  unable 
to  find  a  moment's  forgetfulness.  I  ar- 
rived at  home,  fully  expecting  to  find  my 
parents  already  acquainted  with  everything, 
and  was  actually  surprised  to  see  them  re- 
ceiving me  with  joy  and  affection.  For 
days  I  was  tortured  by  the  fear  of  threaten- 
ing evil,  every  letter,  every  ringing  of  the 
doorbell  might  bring  news  of  a  terrible  trag- 
edy. Finally  some  news  came  that  some- 
what quieted  me:  a  fellow-student,  whose 
home  was  in  the  little  town,  sent  a  card  with 
naive  local  gossip  and  jolly  greetings. 
Thank  God  !  Nothing  had  happened  !  At 
least  there  had  been  no  open  scandal !  I 
might  hope  that  husband  and  wife  settled 
the  affair  between  themselves — that  he  for- 
gave— that  she  repented. 

For  a  long  time  this  episode  loomed  in 
my  memory  as  something  sad,  almost  sinis- 
ter; and  I  appeared  to  myself  as  one  who, 
unintentionally,  had  destroyed  a  family's 
peace.  Only  much  later  did  this  feeling 
disappear,  and,  as  new  experiences  taught 
me  better  to  understand  this  brief  hour,  a 
strange  longing  for  Maude  sometimes  over- 
took me,  and  a  deep  sorrow  for  something 
that  might  have  been  lovely — but  remained 
forever  unfulfilled.  As  time  went  on,  even 
this  passed.  And  finally  I  practically  for- 
got the  young  wife's  very  existence.  But 
now  everything  is  awake  again,  and  more 
vivid  than  ever — for  I  love  Maude. 

I  have  just  come  home.  We  sat  on  the 
sands,  we  two,  alone,  late  at  night.  I  had 
suggested  it  in  the  forenoon;  had  begged 
her  to  come,  quite  innocently,  speaking  only 
of  the  ocean's  nightly  splendors,  of  the  un- 
earthly joy  of  being  awake  when  all  nature 
slumbers,  and  of  plunging  one's  eyes  deep 
into  the  limitless  darkness.  She  had  not 
made  any  reply,  but  I  knew  that  she  would 
come.  And  so  we  have  been  sitting  on  the 
shore,  very  silent,  our  fingers  interlaced, 
and  I  knew  that  Maude  would  be  mine 
whenever  I  should  wish  it. 

Why  explain  the  past?  I  told  myself. 
Are  we  the  same  as  we  were  seven  years 
ago?  We  feel  so  light,  so  free;  memory 
flutters  high  above  us,  like  far-away  sum- 


mer birds.  Perhaps  she  had  had  many  an- 
other experience  during  these  seven  years 
— like  myself— it  mattered  not.  Now  we 
are  together,  and  we  strain  towards  each 
other.  Yesterday  she  was  perhaps  a  suf- 
ferer, perhaps  a  sinner — to-day  she  sits 
silently  by  my  side  in  the  starlit  summer 
night,  holds  my  fingers,  and  longs  to  lie  in 
my  arms. 

Slowly  I  accompanied  her  back  to  the 
hotel.  The  trees  threw  long  black  shadows 
across  the  shimmering  road. 

"Will  you  come  out  sailing,  early  to- 
morrow morning?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"I  will  wait  at  the  pier  at  seven  o'clock." 
"Where  to  ?"  she  asked. 
"To  the  island  over  there,  where  you  see 
the  lighthouse." 

"Oh,  yes;  that  red  light.    Is  it  far?" 
"One  hour.    We  can  be  back  quickly." 
"Good-night.  .  .  ." 
I  left  her. 

"Within  a  few  days  you  will  perhaps 
have  forgotten  me,  Maude,"  I  thought ;  "but 
to-morrow  will  be  beautiful.  .  .  ." 

Now  everything  is  clear  to  me.  I  under- 
stand everything  which  up  to  to-day  had 
seemed  mysterious  2nd  unfathomable.  .  .  . 

I  reached  the  pier  early.  The  little  sail- 
boat was  waiting  in  its  accustomed  place. 
Old  man  Jansen  had  unfurled  its  sails  and 
sat  at  the  rudder  smoking  his  pipe.  I 
jumped  in,  and  let  the  waves  rock  me. 
Everything  around  us  was  dewy  peace  and 
morning  quiet,  the  promenade  still  deserted, 
the  distance  wrapped  in  mists.  These  mo- 
ments of  expectation  were  as  a  delicious 
morning  drink. 

In  a  little  while  Maude  appeared.  I  saw 
her  from  a  distance.  She  seemed  to  walk 
quicker  than  usual.  As  she  reached  the 
pier,  I  arose.  Now  only  could  she  see  me, 
and  her  face  lit  up  with  a  smile.  She  looked 
like  a  girl  of  eighteen,  dressed  all  in  white, 
tripping  down  the  pier  in  glad  expectation. 
I  held  out  my  hand  to  help  her  into  the  boat. 
Close  beside  me  she  sat  down.  Jansen 
loosened  the  ropes.  And  off  we  shot,  like 
a  wild  white  swan,  out  into  the  blue. 

"What  is  there  to  be  seen  on  the  island  ?" 

I  could  not  repress  a  smile. 

She  blushed.  "At  any  rate,  the  light- 
house," she  murmured. 

"Perhaps  the  church,  too,"  I  suggested. 

"Why  don't  you  ask  that  man?" 

I  asked  Jansen :  "How  old  is  the  church 
on  the  island?"    But  he  understood  not  as 
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word  of  German,  and  after  this  we  felt 
still  more  intimately  alone. 

"Over  there" — she  waved  her  hand — "is 
that  also  an  island?" 

"No.    That  is  Sweden." 

"To  go  there — would  be  still  more  beauti- 
ful !" 

"Yes,"  I  answered;  "but  then — one  would 
have  to  be  able  to  stay  .  .  .  longer  .  .  . 
forever." 

If  now  she  had  said:  "Let  us  go  there, 
together,  and  never  come  back,"  I  would 
have  assented.  For,  as  we  were  now  sail- 
ing out  into  the  blue,  fanned  by  the  pure 
ocean  air,  the  sun-flooded  sky  above  us,  and 
the  glittering  waves  all  about,  it  seemed 
like  a  festive  trip,  and  we  like  a  royal  pair, 
all  former  conditions  of  our  existence  can- 
celled and  done  away  with. 

Soon  we  could  discern  the  little  houses  of 
the  island,  the  white  church  on  the  cliff 
which,  slowly  rising,  stretched  itself  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  island.  There  were 
small  fishing  craft.  Some  of  these,  with 
oars  pulled  in,  drifted  lazily  on  the  slowly 
swelling  waters.  Maude's  face  was  turned 
towards  the  land,  with  eyes  that  did  not 
see  anything. 

In  less  than  an  hour  we  entered  the  small 
harbor  which,  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
pier,  seemed  strangely  like  a  little  pond. 
A  few  children  stood  on  the  shore.  We 
left  the  boat  and  slowly  strolled  up  the 
landing.  The  whole  village  lay  before  us, 
consisting  of  some  twenty  scattered  houses. 
On  the  sunny  slope  before  them  fishing  nets 
were  stretched  out  to  dry.  Some  women 
sat  upon  their  doorsteps,  mending  nets.  Af- 
ter a  hundred  paces  we  were  all  alone. 

We  had  chosen  a  narrow  path  which, 
leaving  the  village,  led  towards  the  light- 
house at  the  other  end  of  the  island.  On 
our  left  the  ocean,  on  our  right  the  white 
hill,  and  over  it  all,  heavily,  lay  the  sun- 
shine and  the  silence.  Maude  and  I  had 
scarcely  spoken  all  the  while,  and  I  had 
no  desire  for  speech.  I  was  infinitely  hap- 
py, walking  with  her  in  wordless  com- 
munion. 

But  she  began  to  talk. 

"Two  weeks  ago  to-day  "  She  said. 

"Yes?" 

"I  did  not  know  even  where  I  should 

travel  to  " 

I  did  not  answer. 

"Oh !  it  is  beautiful  here.  Look !"  She 
seized  my  hand. 

I  would  have  loved  to  take  her  into  my 
arms  and  kiss  her  eyes. 


"Yes  ?"  I  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

She  looked  before  her  earnestly.  And 
again  we  walked  on  in  silence. 

At  the  light-house  our  path  abruptly 
stopped.  We  had  to  turn  back.  A  narrow 
way  led  up  the  rather  steep  cliff.  I  hesi- 
tated. 

"Come  up !"  she  said  gaily. 

I  put  my  arm  about  her  neck.  She  had 
to  stay  quite  close  to  me  not  to  slip  off. 
My  hand  touched  her  burning  cheek. 

"Why  have  we  never  heard  from  you, 
all  these  years  ?"  she  suddenly  asked. 

"Why?"  I  repeated,  amazed. 

"Tell  me !" 

"But  how  could  I?" 

"Oh,  for  that  reason !"  A  pause.  "Were 
you — hurt  ?" 

I  was  too  much  surprised  to  answer  any- 
thing. 

"What — what  did  you  really  think?"  she 
insisted. 

"What  I— thought-  " 

"Yes — or  do  you  not  remember?" 

"Certainly  I  remember.  Why  do  you 
speak  of  this  now?" 

"I  wanted  to,  all  the  time." 

"Then  speak,"  I  said,  deeply  moved. 

"You  thought  it  was  a  mere  whim — I 
know  you  did !"  she  reiterated,  as  I  was 
about  to  answer.  "But  I  tell  you  it  was 
not.  I  had  suffered  more  that  year  than 
any  one  can  guess." 

"What  year?" 

"Why,  the  year  you  lived  with  us,  of 
course.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  In  the  begin- 
ning I  told  myself  .  .  .  but  why  do  I  tell 
you  all  this?" 

I  seized  her  arm  eagerly.  "Tell  me  .  .  . 
I  beg  you  ...  I  love  you." 

"And  I  love  you !"  she  cried,  grasping  my 
two  hands  and  kissing  them.  .  .  .  "Always 
— always." 

"I  beg  you,  tell  me  everything,  every- 
thing " 

Slowly  she  spoke,  while  we  slowly  walked 
on  in  the  blazing  sun. 

"In  the  beginning  I  told  myself :  'He  is 
a  child  ...  I  love  him  as  a  mother  loves 
her  child.  .  .  .'  But  the  nearer  the  hour 
came — the  hour  of  your  departure  " 

For  some  moments  she  was  silent.  Then 
she  began  again. 

"And  finally  that  hour  had  arrived.  I  did 
not  want  to  go  to  you.  I  do  not  know  what 
drove  me  upstairs  into  your  room.  And 
when  I  had  come — I  did  not  want  to  kiss 
you — but  .  .  ." 

"Tell  me,  tell  me !" 
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"And  then  I  suddenly  told  you  to 
go — you  must  have  thought  it  was  a 
farce  ?" 

"I  did  not  understand." 

"I  thought  so,  all  the  time.  I  even  wanted 
to  write  to  you,  to  explain — but,  after  all, 
what  wTould  have  been  the  use?  But  now 
I  can  explain,  and  I  will.  The  reason  why 
I  suddenly  drove  you  away — it  was  this — I 
had  been  frightened !" 

"I  know." 

"If  you  knew  that — why  did  I  never  hear 
from  you?"  she  asked  vividly. 

I  began  to  understand.  "Why  were  you 
frightened?"  I  asked  tonelessly. 

"I  suddenly  thought  I  heard  footsteps  in 
the  hall." 

"You  thought  you  heard?  How  is  that?" 

"I  thought  I  heard  some  one  in  the  hall. 
Footsteps.  I  thought  ...  it  might  be  my 
husband !  And  then  I  was  seized  with  ter- 
ror— for  that  would  have  been  awful  if  he 
— oh,  I  cannot  even  think  of  it.  But  it  was 
nobody — nobody.  My  husband  did  not  re- 
turn till  late  at  night,  when  you  had  long, 
long,  gone." 

While  I  listened  to  all  this,  I  felt  some- 
thing freeze  within  me.  And  when  she  had 
ended,  I  looked  at  her  as  if  to  say:  "Who 
are  you?  I  do  not  know  you."  Below  us 
in  the  harbor  I  saw  the  sail  of  our  boat 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  and  I  thought 
how  long,  how  endlessly-  long,  have  I  been 
on  this  island.  For  I  landed  with  a  woman 
I  loved.  And  now  a  stranger  walks  beside 
be.  ...  I  was  incapable  of  uttering  a  word. 
She  scarcely  noticed  it.  She  clung  to  my 
arm  and  probably  thought  me  merged  in 
tender  silences.  But  my  thoughts  were  with 
him!  With  him  who  had  never  told  her! 
Who  had  forgiven  in  silence,  and  lived  on 
with  her  all  these  years,  and  never  once 
betrayed  himself !  And  she  does  not  know, 
she  never  knew,  that  he  saw  her  lying  at 
my  feet.  That  he  stole  away  from  the  door 
silently ;  returned  .  .  .  hours  later ;  and  told 
her  nothing.  He  forgave  her — and  she 
never  knew  it ! 

.  We  had  reached  the  little  church.  A 
steep  path  led  straight  down  to  the  village. 
I  started  down.    She  followed. 

"Give  me  your  hand,"  she  begged.  "I  am 
slipping." 

I  held  out  my  hand  without  looking  at 
her. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked. 

I  could  not  answer.  I  pressed  her  hand 
violently,  which  seemed  to  satisfy  her. 
Then,  just  to  say  something,  I  ventured: 


"It  is  a  pity.  We  might  have  gone  into 
the  little  church." 

She  laughed,  pleased.  "We  passed  it 
without  even  noticing  it !" 

Then  we  were  back  at  the  landing.  The 
children  stood  there  again,  looking  at 
us  with  blue,  blue  eyes.  Old  man  Jansen 
was  ready.  We  jumped  into  the  little 
boat. 

"You  shall  lie  at  my  feet,"  decreed 
Maude.  I  stretched  out  before  her,  my 
head  on  her  lap,  glad  that  I  need  not  meet 
her  eyes.  She  chatted  on,  and  her  voice 
seemed  far  away.  I  understood  everything 
she  said,  and  at  the  same  time  I  was  able  to 
follow  my  own  thoughts. 

She  made  me  shudder. 

"To-night  we'll  go  out  rowing  together — ■ 
we  two  .alone  "  she  planned. 

Something  ghostly  seemed  to  be  floating 
about  her. 

"To-night  .  .  .  alone  .  .  ."  she  repeated, 
dreamily. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  and  I  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  the  silent  forgiveness  that  en- 
velopes her  like  a  ghostly  veil,  separating 
her  from  me  forever.  .  .  . 

"We  will  drift  out — far,  far,  into  the  star- 
lit ocean  .  .  .  and  we  will  be  alone  

Why  do  you  not  speak?" 

"I  am  happy  "  I  stammered. 

And  again  I  shuddered. 

Then  the  thought  flashed  up:  tell  her 
everything — take  this  mystery  from  her — 
make  her  a  woman  again — the  woman  you 
love.  .  .  .  But  I  knew  that  I  never  could. 

We  landed. 

I  helped  her  out. 

"I  must  hurry  now.  My  boy  will  be 
wondering  where  I  am.  Leave  me  now. 
And  to-night,  at  nine.  .  .  .  But  what  is  the 
matter,  dearest?" 

"I  am  very  happy.  .  .  ." 

"To-night,  at  nine,  then !  Aufi  Wicder- 
sehen !" 

And  she  hurried  away. 

"Auf  Wiedcrschcn !"  I  also  said. 

But  I  shall  never  see  her  again. 

While  I  write  these  lines  I  am  far' away 
from  the  ocean,  and  the  pines,  and  Maude 
— further  away  with  every  minute.  I  sit 
in  the  train  to  Copenhagen.  It  is  nine 
o'clock.  .  .  .  She  is  waiting  for  me  now,  at 
the  shore.  When  I  close  my  eyes  I  see  her. 
But  it  is  not  a  woman  who  walks  up  and 
down  restlessly  in  the  gloaming— it  is  a 
ghost. 


Shall  the  Government 
Own  the  Munition  Plants? 

By  Frederick.  C.  Howe 


IT  is  generally  assumed  that  the  de- 
mand for  Government  ownership  of 
munition  plants  is  merely  a  protest 
against  private  monopoly  and  the  excessive 
charges  which  the  Government  has  been 
compelled  to  pay  for  armor  plate  and  muni- 
tions. But  this  is  a  secondary  motive. 
Those  most  urgent  in  the  demand  for 
Government  ownership  do  so  as  a  means 
of  freeing  the  country  from  interested 
forces  which  make  for  war  and  prepara- 
tions for  war.  Government  activity  in  this 
field  is  a  means  of  peace  defense.  And 
it  is  demanded  for  the  following  reasons : 
i.  The  munition  makers  are  closely  in- 
terwoven with  their  respective  govern- 
ments. In  Europe  they  are  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  them.  The  firm  of  Krupp 
and  the  German  Arms  and  Munition  Fac- 
tories in  Germany  are  said  to  be  largely 
owned  by  the  ruling  family  and  by  the 
classes  closely  related  to  it.  In  England 
before  the  war  the  "Investors'  Review" 
showed  that  123  of  the  most  important 
stockholders  in  the  Vickers'  Company  alone 
were  members  of  Parliament  or  were 
closely  related  to  the  Government.  The 
list  included  dukes  and  marquises,  85  earls, 
barons  and  knights,  as  well  as  many  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers,  great  financiers, 
and  eight  newspaper  owners  and  journal- 
ists. And  this  was  but  one  of  the  six 
larger  companies,  not  to  speak  of  a  score 
of  ship  building  plants.  In  addition  to 
this,  officials  of  the  munition  plants  passed 
back  and  forth  from  Government  to 
private  employment,  and  were  permitted 
to  use  the  skill  and  knowledge  obtained 
in  Government  employ  for  the  benefit  of 
private  firms  and  foreign  countries  with 
which  England  might  be  at  war. 

Similar  though  not  nearly  as 
flagrant  conditions  have  been  dis- 
closed at  Washington.    For  fifty 


years  we  have  been  struggling  to 
drive  private  interests  out  of  Con- 
gress, where  they  have  been  pro- 
moting their  own  profit  from  rail- 
ways, mines,  tariff  protected  in- 
dustries, and  other  interests  which 
thrive  on  Government  favors. 
Government  ownership  of  muni- 
tion plants  would  end  this  danger- 
ous merger  in  this  field  at  least. 

2.  Munition  makers  promote  war  scares. 
They  promote  these  scares  to  induce 
heavier  expenditures  to  keep  their  plants 
busy.  It  is  true  that  matters  relating  to 
the  war  departments  rarely  see  the  light; 
and  yet  even  in  Germany  sufficient  facts 
came  out  to  cause  a  scandal  in  the 
Reichstag.  One  of  the  German  munition 
firms  wrote  to  its  agent  in  Paris  just 
before  the  war:  "Get  an  article  in  one 
of  the  most  widely  read  French  news- 
papers— the  Figaro  if  possible — to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  'The  French  Ministry  of 
War  has  decided  to  accelerate  considerably 
the  provision  of  new  patterned  machine 
guns,  and  to  order  double  the  quantity  at 
first  intended.'  "  The  news  was  false.  It 
was  intended  for  German  consumption. 
It  was  hoped  that  Germany,  frightened  by 
this  item,  would  increase  its  purchase  of 
machine  guns  from  German  firms.  Even 
in  honest  Germany  it  was  discovered  that 
high  officials  were  corrupted  to  turn  over 
documents  of  a  most  confidential  nature  to 
the  Krupp  Works. 

The  "Mulliner  scare"  in  England  was 
another  scare  promoted  to  drive  England 
into  a  colossal  naval  program.  Mr.  Mul- 
liner was  Director  of  the  Coventry  Ord- 
nance Company.  An  underground  cam- 
paign for  preparedness  was  started.  It 
aroused  the  country.  It  was  based  upon 
a  grossly  exaggerated  statement  of  bat- 
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tleship  building  by  Germany,  the  falsity  of 
which  was  not  discovered  until  after  Eng- 
land had  greatly  increased  her  naval  esti- 
mates. 

The  munition  makers  maintain 
lobbies  all  over  the  world.  They 
maintain  them  in  Washington. 
Retired  army  officers  are  em- 
ployed. Government  contracts 
are  very  profitable.  And  the  mu- 
nitions lobby  with  means  of  accel- 
erating public  opinion  at  its  com- 
mand aims  to  keep  the  country  in 
a  state  of  fear,  which  not  only 
leads  to  militarism ;  it  tends  to  par- 
alyze all  other  legislation  as  well. 

And  with  munition  shares  in  some  com- 
panies selling  at  ten  times  their  value  be- 
fore the  war,  with  the  securities  of  muni- 
tion firms  increased  by  $850,000,000  by 
virtue  of  war  orders,  there  is  good  reason 
to  assume  that  these  concerns  would  be 
apprehensive  of  peace  and  an  end  of  the 
profitable  contracts  which  have  created 
such  colossal  fortunes  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 

3.  The  munition  makers  promote  mili- 
tarism among  defenseless  peoples,  Eng- 
land has  sacrificed  thousands  of  her  men 
and  millions  of  wealth  in  fighting  Afghan, 
and  other  border  raids,  which  have  been 
equipped  with  modern  munitions  by  the 
munition  makers  of  England.  The  hillmen 
of  India,  the  bandits  of  Persia,  the  Arabs, 
Abyssinians,  and  revolutionaries  of  Cen- 
tral America  have  purchased  their  sup- 
plies from  English  firms  to  the  extent  of 
$20,000,000  in  a  single  year.  This  called 
for  colossal  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  to  put  down  insurrections 
made  possible  because  her  own  munition 
makers  had  "equipped  the  insurrectionists 
with  arms.  For  years  there  has  been  an 
active  agitation  to  promote  intervention  in 
Mexico.  Yet  the  Mexicans  have  been  sup- 
plied with  munitions  from  the  United 
States,  which  are  being  now  used  against 
us. 

4.  Agitation  is  kept  alive  by  the  muni- 
tion makers  to  induce  governments  to 
scrap  existing  military  and  naval  equip- 
ment for  new  engines  of  destruction.  A 
new  gun  introduced  by  one  country  com- 
pels the  purchase  of  new  equipment  on 


the  part  of  neighboring  nations.  Improve- 
ment in  cruisers  compels  the  building  of 
new  cruisers.  The  super-dreadnaught 
scraps  the  dreadnaughts,  and  the  submarine 
may  scrap  them  both.  And  behind  the 
agitation  for  new  equipment  to  make  obso- 
lete the  old  are  the  publicity  agencies  and 
interested  parties  identified  with  the  muni- 
tion plants. 

5.  Patriotism  should  rise  to  exalted 
heights  from  corporations  that  have  re- 
ceived such  generous  favors  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  tariff,  and  from  con- 
tracts as  have  the  munition  firms  in  this 
country.  Yet  a  Congressional  inquiry 
showed  that  the  armor  syndicate  in 
America  sold  armor  to  Russia  for  $249  a 
ton,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  charg- 
ing the  United  States  $616  a  ton.  Speak- 
ing of  the  armor  plate  required  for  the 
Pennsylvania  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
said  that  so  far  as  armament  was  con- 
cerned the  world  "like  Gaul  was  divided 
into  three  parts,"  and  that  "though  you 
cannot  establish  it  in  black  and  white, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  an  armor  plate  trust 
all  over  the  world."  We  have  been  paying 
an  average  of  $440  per  ton  for  armor  plate, 
whereas  the  average  estimated  cost  in  a 
Government  plant  of  20,000  tons  capacity 
was  placed  at  only  $279  per  ton.  It  was 
concluded  from  Government  enquiries  into 
the  subject  that  we  would  have  saved  $34,- 
000,000  in  eighteen  years  if  we  had  manu- 
factured our  armor  plate  in  Government 
owned  plants. 

One  contract  for  munitions  val- 
ued at  $1,900,000  was  turned  over 
to  the  Government,  and  of  that 
sum  $979,840  was  saved.  This 
was  the  economy  from  Govern- 
ment manufacture  on  one  small 
contract  alone. 

But  it  is  not  economy  so  much  as  the 
elimination  of  dangerous  influences  mak- 
ing for  war  and  preparations  for  war  that 
lies  back  of  the  demand  for  Government 
ownership  of  munition  works.  And  if  our 
professions  of  patriotism  are  as  sincere  as 
they  are  vociferous,  there  should  be  no 
opposition  to  such  a  project;  while  the 
threat  of  armor  plate  makers  to  increase 
the  cost  of  armor  plate  by  $200  a  ton  if 
the  Government  goes  into  the  business 
would  be  treated  as  treason,  if  we  were  as 
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critical  of  privileged  interests  as  we  are 
of  labor.  It  would  be  viewed  as  such  if 
it  came  from  organized  labor. 

When  we  compare  the  relative  immunity 
of  property  from  military  service,  real 
patriotism  is  found  to  be  less  universal 
than  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Then  the 
knight  at  the  head  of  his  troops  supplied 
his  own  horse,  his  own  equipment.  And 
he  bore  the  financial  burdens  as  well. 

Only  since  commercialism  be- 
came identified  with  war  has  it 


been  demanded  that  human  beings 
should  give  their  all,  while  prop- 
erty should  not  only  be  free  from 
requisition,  but  enjoy  colossal 
profits  as  well. 

Government  manufacture  of  munitions  is 
but  one  of  the  present  day  demands  for 
democracy,  for  honest  preparedness,  and 
that  equality  of  sacrifice  which  should  be 
axiomatic  in  anything  that  vitally  affects 
our  common  safety. 


ORIGIN  OF  IRISH  S 


THE  fact  is  not  generally  known  that 
Ireland  was  the  first  country  in 
modern  Europe  to  enforce  by  law 
the  adoption  of  surnames.  The  act  pre- 
scribing their  general  use  was  passed  more 
than  100  years  before  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man invasion,  whereas  surnames  did  not 
come  into  general  use  in  England  until 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  nor  in 
Wales  until  late  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

There  are  some  interesting  meanings  at- 
tached to  the  most  common  of  Irish  names. 
Here  are  a  few  with  the  changes  of  spell- 
ing that  have  come  about  since  the  origi- 
nation of  the  names : 

Murphy  comes  from  O'Murphy,  Mor- 
phey,  and  Morphew,  meaning  "superior"; 
Kelly  springs  from  O'Kelly,  Kiely,  Keeley, 
and  means  "for  war";  O'Connor  from  Con- 
nors, Conerty,  signifies  "helper";  Dough- 
erty, from  O'Doherty,  Doherty,  Daugha- 
day,  means  "destroyer." 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  Irish  names  at 
the  first  stage  in  their  history  had  "O" 
before  them,  the  initial  change  consisting 
of  the  dropping  of  the  "O."  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  necessary  to  repeat  the  name  jvith 
the  "O"  before  it. 


Sullivan  was  originally  Sillivant  and 
Sullivant,  meaning  "quicksighted" ;  O'Don- 
nell  and  McDonnell  and  all  combinations 
of  these  names  were  Donald,  Daniel, 
Dona,  meaning  "dark  chief" ;  Maloney  was 
O'Mullowney,  Meloney,  Mullane,  Mullany, 
and  means  "thoughtful";  McCormack  was 
O'Cormack,  McCormac,  McCormick,  Cor- 
mack,  meaning  "son  of  the  crown";  Flynn 
was  Flann,  meaning  "red";  Flannigan  or 
Flanagan  was  Finnegan,  meaning  "priest" 
or  "druid";  Boyle  was  Boylan,  Boland, 
Bolin,  meaning  "generous";  O'Brien  or 
O'Brian  was  Bryan,  Bryant,  Brines,  Bryon, 
and  means  "author";  Brady  was  McBrady, 
meaning  "ship  captain";  McAuley  or  Mac- 
auley  was  O'Cawlew,  McGawley,  McAuly, 
McAuliff,  Cawley,  meaning  "echo,"  or  lit- 
erally "son  of  the  rock." 

Incidentally  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
Lord  Macaulay,  whom  England  honored 
as  one  of  her  most  brilliant  writers,  was 
descended  from  the  ancient  Irish  family. 
He  predicted  England's  decadence  when 
he  thought  of  a  time  when  "a  stranger 
from  New  Zealand  might  sit  upon  a 
broken  arch  of  London  bridge,  and,  from 
this  point  of  vantage,  sketch  the  ruins  of 
St.  Paul's." 


Some  Hew  Staples  of  Sinimgg  Edward  as 

By  FranSt  Harris 


EDWARD,  whether  as  prince  or  king, 
was  what  we  call  "a  real  fellow" ;  but 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  major- 
ity, even  of  those  who  knew  him,  he  was  a 
faithful  and  constant  lover,  astoundingly 
sentimental ;  in  fine,  a  German  lover.  The 
lady  whom  he  loved  passionately  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  and  was  devoted  to  till  the 
day  of  his  death  still  tells  how  she  first 
sought  him  in  a  social  difficulty. 

She  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  sea-cap- 
tain who  had  early  won  a  great  reputa- 
tion. He  was  a  captain  who  also  happened 
to  be  a  lord  by  courtesy.  Long  after  her 
love  had  grown  cold,  he  persisted  in  writ- 
ing to  her  begging  her  to  run  away  with 
him  and  in  careless  Irish  fashion  he  left 
these  compromising  letters  about.  One  day 
his  wife  got  hold  of  one  and  made  a  tre- 
mendous row,  declared  she  would  drive  the 
lady  out  of  London  Society  and  set  to  work 
to  do  it  by  insulting  her  in  public  when- 
ever they  met.  In  decorous  London  this 
soon  became  a  scandal. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  lady 
wrote  to  Prince  Edward  and  begged  him 
to  see  her.  Always  good-natured,  the 
Prince  asked  her  to  come  to  Marlborough 
House  the  next  day.  She  went  there  and 
put  her  case  before  him  frankly.  He 
heard  her  story  through  and  promised  at 
once  that  he  would  abate  the  nuisance : 

"I  hate  scandals,"  he  said,  "and  I  won't 
have  one  in  our  set." 

"He  was  charmingly  courteous  to  me," 
the  lady  continued,  "and  at  length  told  me 
he  hoped  his  friendship  would  make  up  in 
part,  at  least,  for  my  sailor-lover's  loss. 
He  was  more  than  kind,"  she  added 
thoughtfully,  "and  suddenly  I  saw  him  look- 
ing at  me  in  a  way  all  women  understand. 
I  knew  I  had  won,  so  I  asked  him  to  come 
to  tea.    For  ten  years  afterwards  he  came 
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to  tea  with  me  every  day  when  we  were 
both  in  London." 

"But  how  did  he  stop  the  angry  wife 
from  talking?"  I  asked.  "'Who  can  tie 
up  the  gall  in  a  slanderous  tongue  ?'  " 

"It  was  not  difficult,"  the  lady  replied. 
"It  was  late  autumn  and  as  usual  the  Prince 
was  about  to  go  to  the  Riviera  for  a 
month's  rest  and  recreation.  He  got  my 
husband  and  myself  asked  to  the  same 
house.  That  drew  most  of  the  poison  from 
the  wife's  sting. 

"And  when  that  sign  of  the  Prince's  sup- 
port didn't  stop  the  angry  little  cat,  the 
Prince  checked  her  in  another  way.  She 
was  put  down  as  one  of  the  house  party  of 
a  great  lady  to  meet  him.  He  simply  cut 
her  name  out  and  substituted  mine  for  it 
and  wrote  to  the  hostess  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  me  not  to  meet  the 
angry  woman  till  she  had  cooled  off  and 
become  reasonable. 

"The  great  lady  took  the  hint,  told  every- 
one that  the  irate  wife  would  have  to  keep 
quiet,  I  was  the  favorite.  From  that  time 
on,  my  husband  and  I  were  down  on  the 
Prince's  'list.'" 

"An  easy  victory,"  I  cried. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  THROWS  AN  1INK- 
BOTTLE  AT  HIS  RIVAL 

"The  victory  might  not  have  been  so 
easy,"  she  said,  "had  it  not  been  that  the 
sea  captain  made  a  fool  of  himself.  Prince 
Edward  sent  for  him  and  when  he  came  to 
Marlborough  House  told  him  frankly  that 
he  must  stop  his  wife  from  talking;  in 
fine  give  me  up  and  give  up,  too,  the  fool- 
ish idea  of  running  away  with  anybody. 
Charlie  got  very  angry  and  declared  that 
he  would  never  give  me  up  and  he  would 
not  let  the  prince  or  anybody  else  stand 
between  him  and  his  love." 
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"You're  not  her  lover,"  cried  the  prince. 

"I  am,"  the  sea  captain  retorted,  "and  I'm 
not  going  to  stop." 

"Prince  Edward  seized  the  ink-stand  that 
was  on  the  table  near  him  and  hurled  it 
at  Charlie's  head.  Luckily  it  missed  him. 
But  the  next  day  I  saw  the  great  black 
splash  it  made  against  the  wall. 

"What  happened?"  I  asked. 

"Nothing.  Charlie  Beresford  left  the 
room  and  the  prince  did  not  speak  to  him 
for  ten  or  twelve  years ;  refused,  indeed,  to 
meet  him  anywhere,  and  included  his  fiery 
little  wife  in  the  ban.  For  years  the  Beres- 
fords  were  ostracised." 

"Very  interesting,"  I  exclaimed.  "The 
throwing  of  that  ink 
bottle  is  going  to  be 
almost  as  famous  in 
history  as  the  story 
that  Luther  once 
threw  his  ink-bottle 
at  the  devil  who  kept 
on  plaguing  him  with 
sensual  suggestions. 
Can  you  tell  me  any- 
thing more  about  the 
lady?" 

"About  Piggy,"  she 
said,  "of  course, 
heaps ;  her  husband 
christened  her  Tiggy' 
but  no  one  else  ever 
troubled  about  her ; 
he  only  married  her 
because  she  had  ten 
thousand  a  year  of 
her  own.  She's  a 
nonentity.  I  never 
even  got  angry  with 

her,  but  I  remember  one  ludicrous  incident 
connected  with  her. 

BALD  BEAUTIES 

"She  came  down  to  stay  with  me  once  in 
the  country  and  I  took  out  the  horses  for 
a  drive;  I  used  to  love  to  'tool'  a  coach  and 
four.  There  was  a  high  wind  that  day 
and  'Piggy'  sat  beside  me  on  the  box  seat 
with  her  husband  just  behind.  As  we 
swung  round  the  first  corner,  free  of  the 
trees,  a  gust  of  wind  struck  us  and  car- 
ried off  'Piggy's'  hat  and  with  it  her  toupee 
and  curls  and  all,  leaving  her  with  a  bald 
head  shining  in  the  sun.  So  much  I  will 
say  for  her,  she  took  the  exposure  perfectly, 
laughed  as  everyone  laughed  and  made 
nothing  of  it ;  but  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
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ever  seen  a  bald  woman.  Curious,  isn't  it? 
that  Queen  Alexandra  is  also  bald,  bald  as 
her  brother  the  King  of  Greece  used  to  be, 
not  a  hair  on  her  head." 

"So  you  were  set  on  a  pinnacle,"  I  went 
on,  "and  were  able  to  filer  le  parfait  amour. 
But  wasn't  the  prince  rather  a  bore?  He 
had  no  reading,  no  ideas;  indeed,  like 
George  the  Second,  he  could  have  boasted 
that  he  hated  'boetry  and  bainting.'  " 

"He  had  manners,"  she  said,  "and  he  was 
very  considerate  and  from  a  woman's  point 
of  view  that's  a  great  deal.  Then  he  was 
remarkably  constant  and  admired  me  ex- 
ceedingly. I  grew  to  like  him  very  much; 
I  think  anybody  would  have  been  won  by 
him.  He  wrote  me 
a  letter  twice  or 
three  times  every 
week  telling  me 
everything  that  had 
happened  to  him.  He 
expected  me  to  write 
frequently  and  if  I 
didn't  he  used  to  say 
I  had  hurt  him.  He 
was  indeed  a  very 
perfect,  gentle  lover." 

"But  was  he  really 
considerate  ?"  I  asked. 

"Extraordi  n  a  r  i  1  y 
considerate,"  the  lady 
replied.    "He  warned 
me  very  early  against 
giving  expensive  en- 
tertainments, told  me 
that  they  were  only 
done    for   show  and 
he  was  much  happier 
to    come    down  and 
see  me  with  a  couple  of  friends,  'just  so 
that  we  can  have  a  little  game  of  "bac," 
you  know/ 

"At  a  great  house  party  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  talk  to  a  score  of  people  he  did 
not  care  about.' 

THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PURITAN 

Apropos  of  this  little  game  of  "bac"  it 
must  be  admitted  that  his  love  of  gambling 
often  got  Prince  Edward  into  difficulties. 
He  had  all  the  English  aristocrats'  tastes. 
It  has  been  said  by  a  bitter  but  keen  sight- 
ed observer, 

"King  Edward  was  loved  by  the  English 
because  he  had  all  the  aristocrats'  vices, 
whereas  King  George  is  despised  by  them 
because  he  has  all  the  middle-class  virtues." 
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Edward  loved  horse-racing,  was  gregari- 
ous, hated  to  be  alone,  preferred  a  game 
of  cards  to  any  conversation,  in  fact,  he 
only  talked  freely  when  he  went  to  the 
opera,  where,  perhaps,  he  ought  to  have 
kept  silent.  He  was  a  gambler,  too,  as 
English  aristocrats  are  gamblers. 

When  he  was  on  the  Riviera  he  usually 
lived  at  Cannes.  Mrs.  Vyner  was  the  queen 
of  the  English  colony  there  and  Mrs.  Vy- 
ner has  always  been  one -of  his  especial 
favorites.  And  no  one  wonders  at  it:  for 
Mrs.  Vyner  has  the  genius  of  charming, 
sympathetic  manners.  Of  course,  every 
house  in  Cannes  was  open  to  him  and  his 
presence  there  made  it  a  social  center.  He 
disliked  the  Prince  of 
Monaco,  who  was 
serious  and  a  friend 
of  the  German  Em- 
peror, whom  he  al- 
ways loathed.  Yet  he 
frequently  ran  over 
to  Monte  Carlo  to 
have  a  fling  at  the 
tables  and  at  one 
visit  there  he  met 
Lady  Brougham  in 
one  of  the  gambling 
rooms.  As  every  one 
knows,  she  has  a 
lovely  villa  at  Cannes 
and  in  fact  her  hus- 
band's father  was  the 
person  who  really 
brought  Cannes  into 
notice  and  made  it 
the  favorite  winter 
resort  of  the  English 
smart  set. 

Lady  Brougham  was  a  delightfully  pretty 
and  vivacious  woman,  always  beautifully 
gowned  and  up  to  date  in  the  sense  that 
she  would  be  furious  if  the  date  were  not 
tomorrow  rather  than  yesterday.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  large,  heavy,  pompous  person 
with  unfeigned  reverence  for  what  he  re- 
gards as  his  principles,  which  are  usually 
mere  conventions;  he  takes  himself  seri- 
ously; I  always  think  of  him  as  a  sort  of 
English  Buddha.  When  Prince  Edward 
met  Lady  Brougham  that  evening  in  the 
rooms  of  Monte  Carlo  he  said  to  her  after 
a  few  moments'  talk : 

"Dear  Lady  Brougham,  I  should  like  to 
dine  with  you  next  Sunday  evening.  May 
I?" 

"How  kind  of  you,"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
"we  should  be  only  too  proud." 


"All  right,"  he  said,  "I  will  write  you," 
meaning  he  would  send  her  a  list  of  people 
he  would  wish  to  meet  him,  "and  we  shall 
have  a  little  game  of  'bac'  afterwards,  eh?" 

Lady  Brougham  professed  herself  de- 
lighted and  they  parted. 

LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  THE  SABBATH 

As  soon  as  she  could  find  him,  she  told 
Lord  Brougham  the  prince  was  going  to 
dine  with  them  on  the  next  Sunday,  but 
when  she  mentioned  the  little  "bac"  after- 
wards, Lord  Brougham  put  down  his  large 
flat  foot  decisively: 

"I  cannot  have  any  gambling  in  my  house 
on  Sunday;  it  is 
against  my  princi- 
ples." 

"Nonsense,"  cried 
his  wife,  "don't  be 
disagreeable,  your 
principles  are  only 
bearishness." 

"No,  no,"  he  said, 
and  his  long  upper 
lip  came  down  and 
his  jaws  set  in  the 
way  she  had  learned 
thoroughly  to  dislike. 

"I  draw  the  line  at 
gambling  on  Sunday 
nights.  I  cannot  al- 
low it." 

He  stuck  to  his 
guns  till  at  last  his 
wife    ennerved  and 
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disgusted  cried, 


"Then    you  must 
just  tell  the  prince  so 
yourself,  for  I  won't, and  then  we  shall  never 
be  on  his  'list.'   I  think  it  is  beastly  of  you." 

The  pompous  person  went  off  neverthe- 
less to  beard  the  prince.  When  the  prince 
saw  him,  he  cried  in  his  German  accent, 
"Oh,  Lord  Brougham,  I  have  just  met 
your  charming  wife  and  she  was  good 
enough  to  say  I  might  dine  with  you  next 
Sunday." 

"Surely,  Sir,"  replied  Lord  Brougham, 
bowing,  "we  should  be  delighted,  but  my 
wife  tells  me  that  you  want  to  play  Bac- 
carat afterwards.    It  will  be  Sunday,  Sir." 

"Does  that  make  any  difference?"  asked 
the  Prince. 

"Yes,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  blurting  out 
the  unpleasant  truth,  "it  is  against  my  prin- 
ciples to  have  gambling  in  my  house  on 
Sunday." 
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The  Prince  looked  at  him  quietly. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Lord  Brougham,  in 
that  case  there  will  not  be  any  'bac'  I 
shall  write  to  Lady  Brougham.  I  would 
not  hurt  your  principles  for  anything." 

"I  hope,  Sir,"  began  Lord  Brougham, 
again  pompously,  but  the  Prince  bowed 
slightly  and  turned  away.  He  had  had 
enough  of  the  large  gentleman's  principles. 

Next  morning  Lady  Brougham  received 
a  little  note  from  him  which  ran  thus: 

Dear  Lady  Brougham: 

I  am  sorry  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  dine 
with  you  on  Sunday  next  as  I  must  really  go 
to  Mentone  to  pay  a  duty  visit. 

I  hope  I  have  caused  you  no  inconvenience. 
I  should  hate  to  do  that  for  you  are  always 
charming  to  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Edward. 

(To  be.  ( 


"There,"  said  the  lady,  flouncing  into  her 
husband's  room  about  twelve  o'clock  next 
day,  "that  is  what  comes  of  your  silly  prin- 
ciples. I  wish  all  your  principles  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  make  life 
not  worth  living." 

But  Lord  Brougham  was  full  of  self- 
content  till  he  found  that  a  good  many 
people  who  gave  zest  to  life  did  not  care 
to  meet  him  after  they  had  heard  the  story; 
in  fact,  he  began  to  wish  that  his  princi- 
ples had  not  been  so  rigid  when  it  was  too 
late,  for  one  peculiarity  of  Edward  was 
that  he  never  forgot  or  forgave  a  slight 
to  his  dignity.  His  vanity  was  at  least 
as  imperious  as  Lord  Brougham's  prin- 
ciples. From  that  time  to  the  day  of 
his  death  he  never  dined  in  the  Villa 
Eleonore. 
i  tinned.) 


CARRANZA'S  PERQUISITES 

By  a  Meiic^B  Geatlemasi  J^sst  Escaped 
From  Prison 


TT  is  a  simple  truth  that  prayers  are  daily 
**■  offered  up  in  Mexican  churches  for 
American  intervention.  A  week  ago,  the 
Mexican  manager  of  a  hotel  in  Vera  Cruz 
cried  out:  "If  the  American  sailors  would 
only  return,  we  would  welcome  them  with 
music  and  flowers  !"  And  intervention  must 
lead  to  annexation  or  paternal  government ; 
the  Mexicans  must  be  in  tutelage  for  cen- 
turies to  come. 

CARRANZA,  THE  BRIGAND 

"OUT  what  of  Carranza?  Would  he  not 
^  establish  a  settled  government  if  he 
were  left  alone?  The  truth  is,  he  would 
not  if  he  could  and  could  not  if  he  would. 
Let  me  consider  the  second  condition  first. 
It  is  known  that  his  generals,  nay,  even  his 
captains,  only  obey  him  when  it  happens  to 
suit  their  own  immediate  interests.  A  Car- 
ranzist  colonel  said  the  other  day  to  an 
American  officer:  "I  pay  no  attention  to 
Obregon's  orders  when  they  don't  suit  me." 
The  American  replied:  "And  Carranza?" 
"Carranza  is  far  away,"  was  the  reply,  with 
a  contemptuous  shrug. 

Nor  would  Carranza  attempt  to  establish 
a  settled  government,  even  if  he  had  the 
power;  for  this  simple  reason:    He  finds 


it  much  more  profitable  and  pleasant  to  be 
a  bandit  than  it  could  be  to  be  a  ruler.  For 
example,  a  little  while  ago  he  occupied  the 
City  of  Mexico  in  force.  Did  he  try  to 
establish  order  ?  Not  he !  He  proceeded 
systematically  to  loot  one  hundred  and 
eighty  of  the  richest  residences  in  the  city 
for  his  own  profit.  One  incident  will  suf- 
fice to  prove  this.  As  every  lettered  man 
knows,  the  library  of  Don  Joaquin  Garcia 
Icazbalzeta  was  the  finest  library  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  perhaps  indeed  the  finest 
private  library  on  the  whole  American  con- 
tinent. What  did  Carranza  do  with  it? 
Placed  soldiers  to  guard  it,  you  will  say ;  he 
knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  that. 

ANNEXES  A- LIBRARY! 

TLJE  sent  in  workmen^  had  all  Icazbal- 
•*  *■»  zeta's  books  carefully  packed  and 
shipped  off  to.  his  own  home  in  Saltillo, 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  There  at  least  he 
felt  sure  they  were  in  safety  and  he  could 
find  them  again  even  if  the  lawful  owners 
could  not.  Porfirio  Diaz,  at  the  height  of 
his  power,  could  not  do  this ;  despots  are 
debarred  from  doing  many  things  that  ban- 
dits can  do;  and  Carranza  is  a  bandit  greed- 
ier even  than  Villa,  if  not  so  licentious. 
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LIKE  the  fabled  Pegasus,  Imagination 
carries  Youth  in  easy  flight  to  the 
stars.  Age,  on  the  contrary,  is 
learned  in  disappointment  attendant  upon 
effort.  It  has  grown  wise  in  the  selection 
of  palliatives  which  soothe  while  wearied 
nature  is  recovering  for  another  trial.  It 
is  philosophical  in  the  ultimate  discovery 
that  the  stars  remain  aloof,  serving  mor- 
tals as  a  splendid  fillip  to  ambition. 

Owen  Esty  was  young.  To  find  that  he 
must  plod  to  an  end  was  depressing. 
"Cleaning  house  is  hard  work,  Hammerly," 
he  submitted,  twisting  in  his  swivel  chair. 

"You  mustn't  expect  to  grasp  all  the 
details  of  this  enormous  property  in  so 
short  a  time,"  answered  John  Hammerly, 
his  private  secretary.  "Take  it  more  leis- 
urely; play  a  little  more." 

"But,  Ham,  there's  so  much  to  do !  I'm 
wild  to  start  something  that'll  get  me  away 
from  coupon  clipping.  But  everything  is 
nailed  down,  double  locked  and  the  key 
missing  !  I'd  like  to  do  something  for  some- 
body beside  myself." 

John  Hammerly,  seasoned  under  the 
reign  of  the  deceased  Harrington  Esty, 
felt  a  glow  at  his  heart  that  had  been 
strangely  missing  of  later  years.  He  had 
a  sincere  affection  for  the  young  man  who 
was  seeking  for  truth  and  justice  in  com- 
mercial life,  the  details  of  which  he  found 
as  depressing  as  they  were  bewildering. 

"You'll  find  a  good  many  persons  will- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  your  desire, 
Owen,"  he  commented. 

Esty  smiled.  "You  don't  just  get  me, 
Hammie.  I  want  to  make  money  reform- 
ing so  as  to  spend  it  in  more  reforms  later. 
I  want  to  be  a  philanthropist  and  be  paid 
for  it." 

Hammerly  tugged  at  his  beard  while 
Esty  lighted  his  pipe  preparatory  to  at- 
tacking a  mass  of  papers  on  his  desk.  With 
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what  consternation  would  that  grim  old 
buccaneer  of  commerce,  Harrington  Esty, 
have  greeted  the  sentiments  just  uttered 
by  his  son ! 

The  boy  had  been  educated  at  Yale.  In 
charge  of  a  tutor  he  had  previously  gir- 
dled the  world.  The  word  "money"  had 
been  dinned  in  his  ears  from  the  cradle. 
But  Owen's  eyes  were  like  his  mother's;  his 
lips  had  just  voiced  the  speech  that  her 
presence  had  breathed.  Her  whole  life  had 
been  a  silent  protest  against  her  husband's 
business  methods.  She  died  when  Owen 
was  fifteen. 

Hammerly  had  early  predetermined  two 
— things.  The  first  was  that  young  Esty 
would  never  be  a  real  business  man.  The 
second  was  that  he  was  likely  to  develop 
into  something  greater;  what,  time  alone 
could  tell.  He  was  irritating,  fascinating, 
perplexing.  He  combined  flashes  of  amaz- 
ing genius  with  the  direct  simplicity  of 
a  child. 

Upon  this  crisp  September  morning  the 
study  was  little  changed  from  the  days 
when  Owen's  father  had  accompanied  it. 
There  were  the  two  mahogany  desks,  the 
table  in  the  center  and  the  financial  ticker 
in  the  corner.  The  mellow  sunlight  poured 
in  at  the  great  windows.  It  illumined  the 
oaken  walls  and  ceiling.  From  a  stenogra- 
pher's room  adjoining  sounded  the  tapping 
of  a  typewriter. 

Esty  pushed  the  documents  away  and 
picked  up  a  copy  of  The  Tribunal.  He 
glanced  at  the  headlines,  skimmed  the  edi- 
torials, scanned  the  markets.  Then  he  rev- 
eled in  the  .advertisements. 

"Say,  Hammerly,"  he  suddenly  inquired, 
"do  you  know  anything  about  department 
store  bargains  ?" 

"Yes,"  laughed  the  private  secretary.  "A 
simon  pure  department  store  bargain  is 
something  that  you  pay  more  for  on  an 
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appointed  day  than  you  do  on  any  other 
day." 

"Ham,  you're  a  joker!  Now  here's  a 
clever  department  store  ad.,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  promises  too  much." 

"Most  men  and  nations  do  that." 

"I'd  like  to  write  ads.  for  that  store  and 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  about  the  goods." 

"It  isn't  done,  Owen,"  cautioned  Ham- 
merly.    "The  public  wouldn't  stand  for  it." 

"Educate  the  public!"  cried  the  eager 
Esty.  "If  a  thing  is  worth  buying,  say 
so;  if  not,  ditto.  And  then  watch  and  see 
what  would  happen." 

Before  Hammerly  could  reply  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  door.  A  footman  entered 
with  a  card.    Esty  read: 

OLIVER  DOWD 

"Show  him  in,  Thomas,"  he  directed.  "I 
wonder  what  he  wants?"  he  queried  of  his 
secretary. 

"Everything,  probably,"  replied  Hammer- 
ly dryly. 

Oliver  Dowd  loomed  as  a  rapacious  fig- 
ure in  the  world  of  commerce  and  finance. 
He  had  sat  with  Esty's  father  upon  many 
directorates;  often  he  had  locked  horns 
with  him.  The  "Street"  had  then  watched 
them  as  supreme  gladiators;  in  the  long 
run  honors  had  been  easy.  In  many  en- 
terprises where  their  interests  had  been 
mutual  they  had  been  at  amity. 

Owen  greeted  his  visitor.  He  looked 
into  sparkling  gray  eyes.  Upon  Dowd's 
face  was  the  candid  smile  of  a  boy  en- 
gaged in  the  fascinating  art  of  dissecting 
a  frog.  It  now  dissected  the  pale  face, 
the  frail  figure,  the  callowness  of  the  young 
Yale  graduate. 

"Glad  to  meet  you  again,  Mr.  Dowd.  My 
father  introduced  us  in  this  study  about 
five  years  ago,"  said  Esty  as  the  financier 
settled  into  a  chair. 

"I  remember,"  acknowledged  Dowd. 

"You  know  Mr.  Hammerly,  of  course," 
pursued  Owen,  as  the  two  men  bowed  cold- 
ly. "Will  you  smoke?"  He  extended  a 
box  of  Havanas. 

"I  was  at  your  Wall  Street  office,"  re- 
marked Dowd  as  he  selected  a  weed,  "and 
they  told  me  I  would  find  you  here."  He 
spat  words  like  bullets. 

"I  don't  plan  to  be  there  much,"  re- 
sponded Esty. 

"Leave  running  things  to  others,  eh?" 
What  would  have  been  impudence  in  a 


lesser  man  seemed  wholly  legitimate  for 
Dowd. 

"I  shall  run  things,"  replied  Owen  cool- 
ly, "but  mostly  from  here." 

"Oh,  I  see."  Dowd's  smile  was  again 
in  evidence.  "I  wanted  to  see  you  about 
the  department  store,  Namur  &  Sons,  In- 
corporated." 

"Why,  Hammerly,  I  was  reading  their 
ad.  just  before  Mr.  Dowd  came  in,"  said 
Esty.  "Well,  Mr.  Dowd,  what  have  I  to 
do  with  it?" 

"To  do  with  it?"  echoed  Dowd,  staring. 
"Why,  you're  part  owner  of  it !" 

Owen  turned  to  his  secretary  with  an 
accession  of  interest.  "Is  that  so,  John?" 
he  asked. 

Hammerly  nodded. 

"Why  haven't  you  told  me?" 

"I've  hardly  had  time  yet  for  the  lesser 
interests,"  explained  Hammerly. 

Esty  grinned  while  Dowd  remarked: 

"Well,  a  man  is  lucky  these  days  to  own 
more  property  than  he  knows  about."  Then 
he  got  down  to  business  with  habitual  blunt- 
ness. 

"Your  father  and  I  got  going  on  a  mer- 
cantile flyer  ten  years  ago  and  we  took 
that  store.  It's  one  of  the  biggest  in  New 
York.  We  continued  to  run  it  under  the 
old  name  for  a  while,  but  when  the  old 
manager  died  things  didn't  pan  out  so  well. 
We've  tried  three  failures  since.  The  store 
is  losing  like  a  spavined  nag." 

He  paused  to  relight  his  cigar.  "The 
store  is  away  overstocked  with  superan- 
nuated goods;  the  help  is  demoralized; 
from  a  leader  the  place  has  become  a  sec- 
ond rater.  We've  worked  bargain  sales 
to  death.  Now  I've  got  some  men  from  up- 
State  on  the  string.  I'm  flirting  with  them 
on  preliminaries." 

Dowd  leaned  forward  in  his  chair;  his 
tone  was  confidential. 

"Here's  the  proposition.  Let's  invest  to- 
day twenty-five  thousand  apiece  in  a 
month's  advertising  campaign  that  will 
make  Manhattan  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
We  can  put  Namur's  on  the  map  again 
and  we  can  then  unload  on  our  country 
cousins  at  a  price  that'll  clean  up  nicely 
for  both  of  us.    What  do  you  say?" 

Esty  surveyed  the  glowing  end  of  Dowd's 
cigar.  His  blue  eyes  sparkled.  They 
sought  the  financier's  heavy  face. 

"You  want  to  sell  them  a  salted  mine?" 
he  questioned. 

Dowd's  face  was  momentarily  a  study. 
Then  he  summoned  the  ghost  of  his  smile. 
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"Young  man,"  he  snapped,  "it's  busi- 
ness !" 

"Well,  I  don't  like  that  kind  of  business." 

"No?  Well,  you  seem  to  be  living  very 
comfortably  upon  the  proceeds  of  'that  kind 
of  business.'  " 

Owen's  eyes  grew  steely.  Many  times 
previously  his  great  inheritance  had 
brought  to  him  embarrassment.  At  times, 
finding  that  its  possession  lent  in  some 
quarters  almost  a  stigma  to  his  efforts  for 
altruism,  he  had  almost  hated  it.  But  never 
had  he  thought  of  evading  the  responsi- 
bilities which  this  wealth  gave  him.  The 
contemptuous  tone  of  Dowd,  however, 
aroused  all  the  ire  of  which  a  hot  headed 
youth  of  twenty-two  is  capable.  He  turned 
to  his  secretary. 

"Hammerly,"  he  asked  crisply,  "do  you 
happen  to  remember  just  what  proportion 
of  this  Namur  stock  belongs  to  me?" 

"Fifty-one  per  cent.,"  replied  Hammerly 
tersely. 

Owen  turned  to  Dowd,  who  sat  glower- 
ing. "I'm  going  to  make  you  a  counter 
proposition." 

He  proceeded  to  unfold  a  novel  plan  of 
campaign  which  dumbfounded  his  visitor. 
"Are  you  crazy?"  demanded  Oliver  Dowd. 

"You  never  can  tell  till  afterwards,"  re- 
joined Owen  tranquilly. 

Dowd's  face  flushed  with  anger.  His 
gray  mustache  bristled.  He  indulged  in  an 
unusual  luxury;  he  lost  his  temper. 

"No  kindergarten  kid  can  make  a  monkey 
of  me !"  he  growled. 

Esty's  fiery  spirit  leaped  at  the  taunt. 
"Nature  beat  me  to  it !"  he  countered. 

"I'll  never  stand  for  it !"  declared  Dowd, 
smiting  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"What  will  you  do?"  inquired  Owen, 
with  a  fair  imitation  of  the  vanished  Dowd 
smile.  "I  find  that  I  own  the  controlling 
interest." 

"I  ought  to  apply  for  a  lunacy  commis- 
sion," sneered  the  financier,  "but  I  see  from 
the  papers  that  all  the  places  are  over- 
crowded. As  it  is,  hanged  if  I  don't  en- 
join you !" 

Esty  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  blazing 
while  he  gestured  like  a  college  cheer 
leader.  He  hurled  his  defiance  full  in  the 
Jovian  visage  which  did  not  look  in  that 
moment  as  if  it  had  ever  smiled. 

"You  try  it !"  he  rasped,  "and  I'll  show 
you  up  for  a  gold  brick  man.  Now  I'm 
going  to  put  this  plan  of  mine  through 
and  I'll  bet  it  cleans  up  for  both  of  us. 
If  it  doesn't,  I'll  reimburse  you  for  every 


penny  you  lose.  If  you  try  to  balk  me,  I'll 
post  you  all  over  this  town  and  the  coun- 
try as  a  cheap  swindler.  I'm  cleaning  house. 
Watch  me!" 

As  the  impassioned  youth  proceeded 
Dowd  recovered  his  poise.  Owen  finished 
to  find  the  financier  regarding  him  with 
the  rapt  scrutiny  he  might  have  given  a 
rare  curio. 

The  magnate  rose  and  reached  for  his 
hat,  which  lay  on  the  table  at  his  elbow. 
He  turned  for  a  moment  toward  the  en- 
grossed Hammerly.  The  redoubtable  Dowd 
smile  was  again  in  evidence. 

"My  God !"  he  exclaimed  in  mock  hor- 
ror. "Look  at  what  his  father  wished 
onto  New  York!"  With  which  Parthian 
shot  he  departed. 

"I'm  going  down  and  wish  myself  onto 
my  store,  Hammerly,"  imparted  the  youth 
a  moment  later,  with  a  wry  grin. 

He  did  not  trouble  to  summon  his  car. 
Instead,  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
Avenue  'buses,  breathing  the  autumnal  air 
with  keen  enjoyment. 

He  sat  with  hat  upon  his  knees,  absently 
watching  the  passing  jam  upon  the  famous 
thoroughfare.  The  September  breeze  ruf- 
fled his  crow-black  hair,  bringing  a  slight 
flush  to  relieve  the  dead  white  pallor  of 
his  cheeks.  He  had  grown  a  very  little 
heavier  since  the  day  when  his  uncle's 
message  had  brought  to  him  at  Yale  the 
news  of  his  father's  sudden  death.  After 
the  funeral  he  had  decided  to  finish  his 
course  at  New  Haven  and  graduate,  and 
following  a  two  months'  yachting  trip  he 
was  now  busy  with  Hammerly  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  myriad  intricacies  of 
his  inheritance. 

Descending  from  the  'bus  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Fifth  Avenue  with  Twenty-third 
Street  and  Broadway,  he  walked  through 
the  human  maelstrom  swirling  about  that 
famous  center  and  proceeded  down  Broad- 
way to  the  store  of  Namur  &  Sons,  In- 
corporated. He  viewed  the  store  windows, 
shaking  his  head  in  disapproval.  "Cheap  \" 
he  muttered  as  he  went  in. 

An  oily  floorwalker  stepped  forward. 
"What  department,  sir?" 

"Oh,  all  of  them,"  replied  Esty  blandly. 
"I'm  just  rambling  around  to  get  some 
ideas.    You  won't  mind?" 

"Oh,"  replied  the  floorwalker  doubtfully, 
"certainly  not,  sir." 

Owen  chuckled  as  he  walked  down  the 
aisle.  There  were  few  persons  in  the 
store.   Esty  noted  the  girls  behind  the  coun- 
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ters;  they  exhaled  the  lassitude  which  spells 
death  to  sales. 
:  Low  chairs  were  placed  at  intervals  in 
t  the  rear  of  the  counters.  However,  though 
some  counters  were  for  the  moment  wholly 
deserted  by  customers,  the  girls  were  not 
occupying  the  seats.  Owen  discovered  the 
reason  for  this  in  another  moment. 

An  anemic  wisp  of  a  girl,  momentarily 
idle,  stole  a  half-frightened  glance  about 
her  and  timidly  sat  down.  Suddenly  there 
appeared  from  around  a  corner  the  floor- 
walker Esty  had  just  met.  The  girl  leaped 
to  her  feet  but  the  ferret  eyes  had  seen 
her.  A  sharp  reprimand  brought  a  bright 
flush  to  her  sallow  cheeks. 

Registering  a  grim  mental  hint  to  change 
things,  Owen  walked  down  the  aisle, 
crossed  to  another  and  found  himself  at 
the  handkerchief  counter.  A  girl  stood 
behind  it  who  was  in  odd  contrast  to  her 
sister  workers.  She  stood  erect  and  self- 
reliant,  her  face  as  saucy  as  it  was  pretty. 
Her  distinct  personality  suggested  a  trium- 
virate; the  Declaration  of  Irish-American 
independence,  Magna  Charta  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  rip-roaring  outlaw  base- 
ball league. 

Esty  was  irresistibly  attracted  by  the 
combination.  Such  a  girl  deserved  a  cus- 
tomer. 

"I'd  like  to  look  at  some  handkerchiefs, 
please,"  he  requested,  seating  himself  upon 
a  revolving  stool  before  the  counter. 

She  bestowed  upon  him  a  comprehensive 
glance  and  spread  before  him  some  hand- 
kerchiefs of  the  best  quality. 

It  was  a  tribute  to  his  sartorial  appear- 
ance. He  should  have  felt  proud.  In- 
stead, he  was  piqued.  She  had  given  him 
the  impersonal  scrutiny  that  she  might  have 
accorded  a  blcck  of  wood.  This  would 
never  do.  She  ought  to  notice  him  in  some 
way;  most  girls  did. 

In  his  relations  with  humankind  Owen 
abhorred  the  ultra-conventional.  So  he 
"breezed"  into  fairly  turbulent  seas,  as  he 
soon  found. 

"How  long  have  you  been  here?"  he  in- 
quired with  a  boyish  smile. 

"Long  enough  to  loin  how  to  sell  hand- 
kerchiefs," she  informed  him. 

Owen  blinked,  then  rallied.  "Sell  many?" 
he  pursued. 

"Wen  I'm  not  worried  with  mashers," 
she  retorted.  "But  they  make  me  noivous 
an'  then  I  hafto  take  a  rest  cure." 

"Then  I  suppose  they  put  another  girl 
in  your  place?"  he  suggested. 
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"Your  guess  is  wrong,"  she  confided. 
"They  shut  up  the  store  till  I  get  back. 
Did  you  want  to  look  at  some  han'ker- 
chiefs  ?" 

"I'd  rather  look  at  you,"  he  told  her 
frankly. 

"I  wish  I  could  return  the  compliment," 
she  countered  crisply,  "but  you  hurt  my 
eyes." 

"Ow!"  he  acknowledged,  screwing  his 
features  into  a  look  of  anguish.  "The 
next  time  I  try  to  keep  up  with  you  I'll 
train  on  a  bottle  of  Jamaica  ginger." 

"Weak !"  she  warned  him.  "I  spread 
tabasco  on  my  bread.  Don't  be  tryin'  to 
waste  my  time." 

"Honestly,"  he  urged,  "that's  not  my  idea. 
Look  me  over." 

She  looked  past  him  somewhere.  "I 
can  do  better  than  that,"  she  informed  him. 
"I'll  overlook  you  this  time,  but  please  don't 
happen  again." 

His  ready  laugh  sounded.  This  tribute 
to  her  rough  and  ready  wit  disconcerted 
her. 

She  looked  about  apprehensively  and 
spoke  low  imperative  words. 

"Say,  are  you  goin'  to  buy  any  o'  those 
han'kerchiefs ?  You'll  get  me  in  wrong; 
here  comes  the  floorwalker." 

When  that  worthy  strolled  by  them  Esty 
had  selected  at  random  a  dozen  of  the  finest 
linen  handkerchiefs  and  was  carelessly  giv- 
ing his  address.  The  floorwalker  turned 
the  corner. 

"You  know  my  name  now,"  observed 
Owen.  "Would  you  mind  giving  me 
yours  ?" 

"What's  it  to  you?"  she  demanded  an- 
grily, growing  prettier  in  her  wrath. 

"Listen !"  he  urged,  "I  wish  I  could  talk 
with  you  later.  I  don't  want  to  embarrass 
you  now  " 

"Nothin'  doin',  kid !"  she  cut  in.  "Can 
the  chatter !  Please  go  'way  an'  lemme 
woik." 

"You're  wrong  for  once,"  he  insisted 
earnestly.    "Can  you  keep  a  secret?" 

"I  can  keep  anything  but  my  temper," 
she  told  him  wearily.  "I  had  a  swell  dis- 
position as  a  child,  but  men  didn't  notice 
me  then." 

Esty     leaned     forward  confidentially. 

"Miss  "  he  hesitated  but  she  omitted  to 

supply  the  gap.  "I'm  glad  to  learn  you  can 
keep  a  secret.  I  want  to  find  out  a  lot 
about  this  store.  How  long  have  you 
been  here?" 
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"Three  years,"  she  answered,  surveying 
him  suspiciously. 

"Good !  Now  I  want  to  learn  about  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  sales  force,  and 
you're  the  very  young  lady  to  help  me." 

"What  do  you  want  to  find  out  about 
it  for?"  she  demanded. 

"I  own  it,"  he  told  her,  grinning.  "I  boss 
it  by  one  per  cent." 

She  looked  him  over  critically,  then  sol- 
emnly placed  a  rosy  finger  tip  to  her  fore- 
head and  rolled  up  her  eyes. 

"No,  I'm  not  cracked,"  he  alleged.  "I  can 
convince  you  that  I'm  not.  What  time 
do  you  lunch,  and  where?" 

The  calm  business-like  tone  caught  her 
off  her  guard.  "A  little  place  two  blocks 
up,"  she  told  him.    "At  noon." 

"I'll  meet  you  " 

"I'll  sure  know  I'm  bein'  met,"  cut  in  the 
girl  with  a  grin. 

"At  the  Broadway  entrance,"  he  pursued 
tranquilly,  "and  talk  an  arm  off  you  till 
you  return  to  work.   May  I  meet  you?" 

She  gave  him  the  searching  look  that 
is  the  New  York  shop  girl's  buckler  and 
defense.  Some  customers  were  approach- 
ing and  she  turned  away. 

"Sure!  That'll  be  all  right.  I  can  al- 
ways call  a  cop." 

Owen  laughed  and  went  out.  Across  the 
table  in  the  cheap  restaurant  a  little  later, 
he  smiled  frankly  into  her  blue  eyes. 

"Now  you  know  my  name,"  he  suggested, 
"won't  you  please  reciprocate?" 

"Please  talk  in  one  syllable  to  me,"  she 
retorted.  "I  had  to  quit  Vassar  early; 
Namur's  was  cryin'  for  me.  My  monaker 
is  Donovan,  Katie  for  short." 

"Well,  Miss  Donovan,"  smiled  Esty,  "it's 
a  privilege  to  know  you.  And  now  I'd 
like  to  talk  business  with  you." 

He  handed  her  one  of  his  cards  and 
showed  her  a  couple  of  envelopes  addressed 
to  himself,  convincing  her  of  his  identity. 
Then  he  outlined  his  plan  for  the  future 
conduct  of  the  store.  Her  eyes  sparkled 
with  the  zest  of  a  new  adventure.  Her 
imagination  kindled  as  she  found  that  this 
lanky  lad  was  the  mysterious  force  that 
controlled  the  hive  wherein  she  toiled  with 
many  others.  Here  was  real  romance;  the 
fillip  of  the  unexpected;  life. 

"Why,  say,  Mr.  Esty,"  she  confided  when 
he  had  finished.  "Honest  to  Gawd,  I  just 
let  you  come  in  here  with  me  because  I 
wanted  to  see  how  far  a  fellow  could  go 
'nuts'  an'  stay  at  large.  'Katie,'  I  tells 
myself,  'you've  read  about  these  coke  an' 


heroin  fiends,  but  you  ain't  never  heard 
one  spiel.  Here's  your  chance.  Leave  him 
rave,  an'  if  he  gets  violent  you  can  lam  him 
over  the  bean  with  a  plate  an'  beat  it.'  But 
now  that  I  understand,  I'm  with  you.  An' 
I  think  I  can  help  you  in  gettin'  next. 

"Us  girls  in  a  big  store  never  gets  credit 
for  havin'  a  brain,"  she  continued.  "But 
we're  the  ones  that  are  dealin'  with  the 
dames,  an'  we  could  give  the  head  guys  in 
the  office  plenty  o'  pointers  if  they'd  only 
tumble  to  it.  You  see,  the  trouble  is  they 
size  up  our  brains  at  the  rate  they  pay  us." 

Esty  nodded.  "What  you've  said  is  ex- 
actly in  line  with  what  I  heard  the  man- 
ager of  a  big  advertising  concern  say  the 
other  day.  Somebody  congratulated  him 
upon  the  way  he  ran  it.  'Why,  I  don't  run 
it,'  he  said,  'zve  run  it.  I  can  get  a  hint  or 
an  idea  any  day  from  the  office  boy.  And 
that's  the  system.'  " 

"Speakin'  of  system,"  she  told  him,  "re- 
minds me  that  I've  got  to  get  back  an' 
punch  the  clock." 

She  rose,  anticipating  his  tentative  move- 
ment to  take  her  check.  "Oh,  no,"  she 
said  smilingly,  "you  didn't  bring  me  here, 
you  know.   I  let  you  come  with  me." 

"Well,  anyway,"  he  remarked  boyishly, 
as  they  emerged  upon  Broadway,  "I'm  go- 
ing to  see  that  your  salary  is  raised." 

She  flashed  him  a  droll  look.  "When 
that  happens  I'll  quit  pinchin'  myself.  I'll 
know  I  ain't  dreamin'." 

The  next  morning,  anxious  to  learn  his 
ground,  Esty  was  at  the  store  well  before 
it  opened.  In  opposing  Dowd  he  had  prom- 
ised to  "show"  one  of  the  keenest  brains 
in  the  business  world.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  enter  the  fray  without  adequate  prepa- 
ration. 

He  watched  the  array  of  workers  mobi- 
lizing for  the  day.  He  visited  the  manager 
and  introduced  himself.  Then  he  began 
his  investigations  of  the  tangle.  He  en- 
listed the  practical  aid  of  Katie  Donovan. 
Curiosity  and  apprehension  spread  through 
the  ranks.  Swarms  of  toilers  under  the 
man  "higher  up"  are  subject  to  fluttering 
pulses  when  a  "shake-up"  seems  imminent. 

Owen  intended  mapping  his  campaign 
from  two  angles,  the  honest  listing  of  the 
goods  and  the  psychology  of  counter  sales. 
For  the  first,  he  had  in  mind  a  new  man- 
ager. For  the  second,  he  reveled  in  shrewd 
information  conveyed  through  the  analyti- 
cal and  piquant  speech  of  Katie  Donovan. 

"Us  women  is  divided  into  three  kinds," 
she  told  him  one  day,  as  they  stopped  be- 
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side  a  counter  where  a  sale  of  stockings 
was  proceeding.  "There's  a  few  women; 
the  rest  is  bargain  hunters — and — and  " 

"And  what?"  Esty's  eyes  twinkled  with 
anticipation. 

"Clerks !"  she  snapped. 

He  laughed  as  he  accompanied  her  to 
the  next  aisle. 

"I  hate  bargain  hunters,"  she  admitted, 
"but  you  haf  to  reckon  with  'em.  The  mat- 
ter with  this  store  is  that  it  never  has  real 
bargains,  an'  the  women  have  got  it  spotted. 
Why  look  a-here,  this  sale  right  now  goin' 
on  is  a  farce.  The  store  otta  be  crowded 
with  nutty  women,  pullin'  an'  haulm'  an' 
pantin'  an'  clawin'.  You're  a  man;  I  don't 
suppose  you  know  what  the  real  thing  looks 
like.  Well,  take  it  from  me,  they  ain't  got 
ambition  enough  here  to  even  jaw  the  hum- 
ble saleslady." 

"I  see,"  nodded  Esty.  "To  make  a  suc- 
cess of  'bargaining'  you've  got  to  breed  the 
battle  spirit  in  'em." 

"You  don't  need  the  other  two  guesses," 
she  agreed.  "An'  you  can't  breed  that 
spirit  by  advertisin'  bargains  that  ain't. 
Why  is  this  store  losin'  business?  Here's 
the  answer.  Let  a  bargain  hunter  get  stuck 
once  an'  she'll  pass  the  sad  news  among 
her  friends  till  the  day  they  carry  her  out. 
Where  a  man  would  say,  'I  should  worry !' 
— she  does;  see?" 

He  nodded  as  she  swept  on  in  her  illumi- 
nating discourse. 

"Remember  them  stockin's  I  showed  you  ? 
They're  dollar  articles  we  offered  at  a  bar- 
gain last  week  at  sixty-five  cents.  There 
was  an  original  guarantee  went  with  'em, 
but  it  didn't  hold  good  no  more  because 
the  mill  that  r^ade  'em  had  just  went  up 
the  spout.  Get  me?  So  the  office  told  us 
girls  to  tell  the  dames  we  couldn't  guar- 
antee the  stockin's  because  we'd  cut  down 
the  price  so  far.  When,  in  reality,  the  mill 
went  up  the  spout  because  the  customers 
through  the  country  sent  back  so  many 
stockin's  to  be  renewed.  The  overflow 
drowned  the  mill.  They  sure  were  some 
flossy  hose." 

She  glanced  askance  at  him  with  twin- 
kling eyes.  "A  dame  never  stops  to  think 
why  sales  are  always  fixed  on  the  reduced 
price,  an'  she  always  buys  the  article  in 
good  faith.  The  manager  knew  that  any 
pair  of  stockin's  that  came  from  that  par- 
ticular mill  was  lucky  if  they  wore  two 
days.  They'd  have  been  dear  at  ten  cents  ; 
let  alone  sixty-five.  The  grand  smash 
caught  us  with  a  big  stock  on  hand.  The 


dames  fell  for  them  stockin's  like  a  bald- 
headed  man  for  The  Follies.'  But  every 
pair  of  stockin's  sold  was  a  knock  for  the 
house." 

Esty's  face  was  serious.  Rehabilitation 
of  this  establishment  was  evidently  going 
to  be  a  problem. 

"Old  Barnum  used  to  say  that  the  people 
'like  to  be  humbugged,"  pursued  the  girl. 
"Maybe  that's  so  on  what  they  pay  for 
amusements,  but  not  on  what  they  wear,  be- 
lieve me !  You  can  see  that  for  yourself. 
If  that  sale  last  week  had  been  a  real  bar- 
gain, we'd  had  to  call  a  cop  today  to  keep 
the  'hunters'  from  tearin'  each  others'  back 
hair  down." 

Esty  was  gathering  the  material  he  need- 
ed. He  was  having  the  time  of  his  life 
and  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  time  he 
spent  with  his  co-worker.  Esty  was  de- 
veloping the  knack  of  picking  assistants 
who  assisted. 

Early  one  afternoon  Owen  entered  his 
study.  Abruptly  greeting  Hammerly,  he 
pulled  off  his  coat,  rolled  up  his  shirt 
sleeves,  lighted  his  favorite  pipe,  wrinkled 
his  brow,  fidgeted  at  his  desk — and  set  to 
work.    Hour  after  hour  he  toiled. 

Countless  sheets  of  paper  were  consigned 
to  the  waste  basket.  Not  with  patience  did 
he  toil.  Rather  was  it  with  the  divine  irri- 
tation of  youth  that  rebels  because  it  is 
obliged  to  scale  the  Alps  of  effort  instead 
of  clearing  them  at  a  bound. 

At  last  he  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair  and  stretched  luxuriously  with  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

"Ham,  old  head,  it's  finished!"  he  an- 
nounced. 

"Yes  ?"  Hammerly  inquired. 

"It's  too  late  now  to  have  it  typed,"  pur- 
sued Esty.  "We'll  jam  it  through  tomor- 
row.   Then  let  the  galled  jade  wince !" 

"Meaning  O.  Dowd?" 

"Sure  !"  answered  his  employer.  "Or  any 
other  enemy  to  truth.  'Truth,  crushed  to 
earth,  shall  rise  again.'  W'oops,  Ham, 
w'oops  !  'Honesty  in  Advertising.'  It's  the 
slogan  of  The  Affiliated — Amalgamated — 
something  or  other,  I've  got  it  in  the  copy, 
my  brain's  woozy — Advertising  Clubs  of 
America.  Read  it  in  the  papers  day  after 
to-morrow.  By-by,  Ham,  I'm  going  away 
from  here." 

Slamming  down  the  lid  of  his  desk  he 
donned  his  coat,  grabbed  his  hat  and  went 
out  whistling. 

Two  days  later,  Hammerly,  opening  The 
Tribunal  which  lay  upon  his  desk,  gave  a 
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low  whistle  of  astonishmnet  as  he  read  an 
advertisement  that  occupied  a  full  page : 

WHY  ARE  THE  DOORS  OF  NAMUR  & 
SONS,  INCORPORATED,  CLOSED 
TO-DAY? 

BECAUSE  I  AM  IN  CONTROL 

WHO  AM  I? 

I  AM  AN  EXPERIMENT 

The  patrons  of  Namur  &  Sons,  Incorpo- 
rated, will  make  me  a  success  because  I  shall 
serve  their  interests. 

For  years  Namur  &  Sons,  Incorporated, 
was  a  magnet  for  the  women  of  the  whole 
country. 

TODAY  THIS  TRADE  IS  FALLING 
AWAY.  THIS  IS  OUR  OWN  FAULT. 
IT  WILL  BE  CORRECTED.  WE  SHALL 
REOPEN  SOON  TO  THE  BIGGEST  AND 
BEST  PATRONAGE.  THAT  PATRON- 
AGE WE  SHALL  KEEP  THROUGH 

"HONESTY  IN  ADVERTISING" 

The  quotation  marks  are  not  my  own.  "Hon- 
esty in  Advertising"  is  the  slogan  of  The  As- 
sociated Advertising  Clubs  of  America.  I  beg 
to  thank  this  splendid  body  for  the  inspiring 
phrase  which  I  borrow  as  best  describing  the 
plan  by  which  Namur  &  Sons,  Incorporated, 
will  rebuild  its  fortunes  through  faithful  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  those  who  can 
MAKE  or  BREAK  it,  its  patrons. 

During  the  few  days  since  I  assumed  the 
directing  control  of  this  store  I  have  dug 
into  its  affairs.  I  have  learned  why  it  has 
gradually  declined  in  public  favor.  I  have 
learned  how  to  restore  it.  I  am  paying  a 
big  doctor's  bill  to  bring  it  back  to  health. 

I  cannot  yet  tell  you  when  the  store  will 
reopen.  Look  into  the  windows  when  pass- 
ing and  notice  the  activity  therein.  Every 
worker  has  been  retained — at  increased  wages. 
Newspaper  and  magazine  criticism  of  de- 
partment store  injustice  toward  employees 
ceased  this  morning  to  apply  to  Namur  & 
Sons,  Incorporated.  We  shall  extend  this 
spirit  of  justice  to  our  patrons.  When  we 
reopen  for  business  it  will  be  upon  this  basis: 

HONEST  ADVERTISING  AND  HONEST 
BUSINESS 

Watch  for  the  opening  date — and  watch  the 
papers 

"Watchful  waiting"  will  amply  pay  you 
OWEN  ESTY 

 ^   — for— 

NAMUR    &     SONS,  INCORPORATED 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?"  asked 
Esty,  as  the  secretary  turned  toward  him. 
"The  others  all  carry  the  same  thing.  Some 
for  a  full  page,  some  for  less." 

"There  was  never  anything  like  it  run 
anywhere !"  John  Hammerly  declared. 

"Such  was  the  intention,"  chuckled  Esty. 


"It  will  finish  killing  off  that  store !"  an- 
nounced Hammerly  solemnly. 

A  telephone  jingled  at  his  elbow.  He  an- 
swered the  call  and  turned  to  Esty. 

"It's  Dowd.    He  wants  you." 

Owen  grinned  as  he  listened.  "Good 
night!"  he  suddenly  called  and  hung  up. 

That  afternoon  Esty  stood  on  the  curb 
opposite  the  store,  resting  a  little  from  a 
dizzy  whirl  with  the  workers  within  it.  It 
was  already  settled  that  the  bait  was  at- 
tractive. Throngs  of  women  were  massed 
upon  the  walk,  scrambling  for  a  peep 
through  the  windows  and  doors  of  glass. 
Well  pleased,  Owen  scuttled  across  to  re- 
enter the  fray. 

Smiles  from  the  busy  employees  followed 
him  as  he  strode  toward  the  rear,  looking 
for  his  invaluable  aid,  Katie  Donovan. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  "jump"  in  the  pay 
envelope  to  humanize  the  boss  in  the  eyes 
of  the  bossed. 

Reaching  home  late,  Esty  greeted  Ham- 
merly. 

"Dowd  hurt  my  ear  this  morning,"  he 
said.  "He  told  me  the  ultra  sulphuric  kind 
of  a  fool  he  thought  I  was.  Phone  censor 
must  have  been  doing  a  Winkle.  Well, 
the  next  fortnight  will  reveal.  In  just  two 
weeks  from  Monday,  in  ripe  time  for  the 
late  fall  and  early  winter  trade,  that  store 
will  reopen,  my  dear  doubting  Thomas 
John.  In  the  meantime  I  design  to  pique 
feminine  curiosity  a  little." 

"Well,  as  a  handy  little  piquer  of  lady 
curiosity,  you're  in  a  class  all  by  yourself," 
conceded  the  secretary. 

Owen  had  secured  Donald  MacDougall, 
an  expert  of  national  fame,  to  oversee  the 
rehabilitation  and  manage  the  store  after- 
ward. MacDougal  had  just  left  a  rival 
store  because  some  of  his  progressive  ideas 
had  not  been  encouraged.  He  worked  hand 
in  glove  with  his  new  employer. 

The  next  ten  days  were  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  "stunt"  advertising. 

Esty's  consultations  with  Katie  Donovan 
and  MacDougal  produced  some  novel 
"copy"  which  the  women  read  with  all  the 
avidity  that  the  men  show  for  baseball 
news.  Meanwhile,  columns  of  racy  inter- 
views with  "the  eccentric  young  million- 
aire," in  which  he  modestly  aired  what  the 
reporters  called  "his  advanced  views,"  in- 
calculably abetted  him  in  creating  public  in- 
terest. 

Finally  The  Tribunal's  cartoonist,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country,  represented  the  heir 
to  the  Esty  millions  as  a  lanky  young  Diog- 
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|  enes,  clad  in  the  latest  enormity  of  the 
twentieth  century  mode  and  carrying  a  bur- 
glar's lantern,  looking  for  the  wraith  of 
:  Honesty.  Owen  Esty  was  now  fully 
squared  away  as  a  Park  Row  institution. 

Subways  and  "L"  stations,  surface  cars, 
the  walls  of  buildings,  all  heralded  the  re- 
juvenation of  Namur  &  Sons,  Incorporated. 
From  the  second  day  police  were  detailed 
at  the  Broadway  corner  occupied  by  the 
store  to  handle  the  crowd  that  strained  for 
a  peep  in  the  windows. 

The  all-important  Monday  morning  came. 
Esty  had  not  announced  the  date  till  Satur- 
day, "playing  the  bait"  up  to  the  last  min- 
ute. Through  Sunday,  Owen  was  like  a 
caged  animal.  Monday  morning  he  was 
the  first  arrival  at  the  store. 

His  face  was  pale  and  sharpened  with 
nervous  tension,  and  he  was  really  con- 
cerned when  Katie  Donovan  appeared.  She 
showed  every  evidence  of  a  restless  night. 
All  the  rose  had  fled  from  her  flowerlike 
face,  leaving  it  as  white  as  a  lily. 

"Holy  Rameses !  You  must  buck  up,  my 
girl !"  murmured  Owen  as  he  followed  her 
into  the  store  and  she  punched  the  time 
clock. 

"I'm  so  noivous  1"  she  whispered.  "You 
got  a  spoonful  of  celery?  Hones'  t'  Gawd, 
Mr.  Esty,  if  this  showdown  is  a  shine,  I'll 
dive  off  the  Singer!" 

"Same  here,"  rejoined  Owen  with  a 
shaky  grin.  "My  breath  is  somewhere  out- 
doors." 

At  9:30  o'clock  the  walk  in  front  of 
Namur's  teemed  with  wild-eyed,  raucous- 
voiced  women.  V~vith  the  opening  of  the 
doors  came  a  driving  rush  that  almost 
overwhelmed  the  special  detail  of  police. 

Into  the  store  and  doyvn  the  aisles  swirled 
the  tide.  Then  amid  the  confusion,  while 
the  sales  force  delved  into  a  record-break- 
ing day,  there  rose  sharp  exclamations, 
"Oh's"  and  "ah's,"  hysterical  laughter ;  here 
and  there  tributes  of  unerring  grasp  and 
appreciation  of  the  situation. 

Staring  at  the  customers  from  every  an- 
gle were  neatly  printed  placards  over  piles 
of  goods.  The  messages  which  they  bore 
were  of  odd  contrast: 


THESE  GLOVES  ARE  NOT  A  BARGAIN 
AT  ANY  PRICE.  TAKE  THEM  OR 
LEAVE  THEM,  AS  YOU  WISH. 

THESE  STOCKINGS  ARE  WAR- 
RANTED TO  REQUIRE  MENDING 
THE  FIRST  TIME  WORN.  BETTER 
ONES  DOWN  THE  AISLE. 


THIS  SILK  IS  ADULTERATED! 

THESE  SWEATERS  NEVER  SAW  A 
SHEEP.  THEY'RE  MADE  OF  BEST 
GEORGIA  COTTON. 

THESE  HANDKERCHIEFS  ARE  WELL 
WORTH  THE  PRICE  ASKED.  PURE 
LINEN,  GUARANTEED. 

THESE  CORSETS  ARE  INFERIOR!  IF 
YOU  BUY  THEM  DON'T  BLAME  US 
AFTERWARD.  SOME  REAL  ONES 
AT  THE  NEXT  COUNTER. 

THESE  STREET  SUITS,  HONESTLY 
MADE  AND  HONESTLY  SOLD,  WILL 
SUIT  YOU. 

So  it  went  throughout  the  store,  this 
labeling  in  strict  accordance  with  truth. 

Tense,  pale,  trembling,  Owen  Esty 
watched,  awaiting  the  psychological  effect 
he  had  figured  this  epochal  surprise  would 
produce  among  the  shoppers. 

Swiftly  now,  amid  the  excited  buzz,  there 
spread  an  odd  air  of  absorption,  as  the 
women  read  and  inwardly  digested. 

The  first  sharp  notes  of  mirth  had  died 
away.  The  press  was  imbued  with  a  com- 
mon train  of  sobering  reflection. 

Esty's  eyes  beheld  the  signs  for  which 
he  had  hoped;  then  they  sparkled  as  his 
heart  leaped  with  anticipation. 

There  came  the  deluge. 

Tearing,  clawing,  breathless  women 
stormed  the  counters  like  Amazons.  They 
elbowed  and  struggled  with  each  other;  be- 
sieging the  sales  force;  buying,  buying, 
buying. 

Two  hours  later  Esty  met  Katie  Dono- 
van's sparkling  gaze  across  a  big  pile,  of 
silks.  Her  cheeks  were  now  of  the  hue  of 
a  sun-ripened  peach. 

Owen  swiftly  pushed  through  the  crowd 
of  clamoring  bargain  hunters  to  her  side. 

"This  is  a  Yale  rush,  a  fighting  Peace 
Congress  and  an  invasion,  all  in  one !"  he 
told  her  with  righteous  jubilation. 

She  flashed  him  a  smile  that  was  a  joy, 
rimmed  by  the  carmine  of  sweet  Irish  lips. 
Then  she  raised  her  musical  voice  above 
the  din. 

"You  said  a  mouthful!" 

She  scurried  to  another  corner  of  the  bat- 
tle ground.  He  stood  looking  at  her  in 
fascinated  wonder. 

"Oh,  Katie  Donovan,  you  beautiful  mur- 
deress !"  he  reflected.  "Worse  than  that, 
you're  a  charming  cannibal.  You  eat  the 
English  language  alive !" 

A  new  human  wave  came  surging  in 
toward  the  counters  and  bore  him,  like  a 
piece  of  flotsam,  whither  it  willed. 


The  Story  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Post 
Office  Clerlis 

By  FreeHericK.  Monroe 


THE  job  of  compelling  two  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
provisions  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution 
might,  at  first  glance,  look  rather  too  large 
to  be  undertaken  by  a  comparatively  new 
and  struggling  trades  union — but  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks  tack- 
led it.  Best  of  all,  they  achieved  it.  And 
as  a  result,  every  civil  service  employee 
now  has  the  right  to  petition  Congress  for 
a  redress  of  grievances,  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution. 

This  is  how  it  happened.  On  January 
31,  1902,  President  Roosevelt  issued  an  Ex- 
ecutive order,  which  read  as  follows: 

All  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  of  every  description,  serving  in  or 
under  any  of  the  executive  departments  or 
independent  government  establishments,  and 
whether  so  serving  in  or  out  of  Washington, 
are  hereby  forbidden,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, individually  or  through  associations,  to 
solicit  an  increase  of  pay  or  influence  or  at- 
tempt to  influence  in  their  own  interest  any 
other  legislation  whatever,  either  before  Con- 
gress or  its  committees,  or  in  any  way  save 
through  the  department  or  independent  gov- 
ernment establishments  in  or  under  which 
they  serve,  on  penalty  of  dismissal  from  the 
government  service. 

Darkest  Russia  had  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing nothing  more  stringent  than  that  or- 
der, but  President  Taft  found  he  could 
"improve"  on  his  predecessor's  gag.  He 
added  this  paragraph : 

Nor  shall  any  such  person  respond  to  any 
request  for  information  from  either  House 
of  Congress,  or  any  Committee  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  or  any  member  of  Con- 
gress, except  through,  or  as  authorized  by  the 
head  of  his  department. 

The  fight  for  the  nullification  of  these 
vicious  executive  orders  was  a  long  and 
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bitter  one.  The  department-controlled  pos- 
tal service  organs  acquiesced  in  the  situa- 
tion and  maintained  a  discreet  silence.  Only 
the  Union  Postal  Clerk,  the  official  journal 
of  the  N.  F.  P.  O.  C,  and  the  Harpoon,  a 
free-lance  journal  published  by  an  ex-rail- 
way mail  clerk  in  Denver,  Urban  A.  Walter, 
roused  the  clerks  to  the  necessity  of  fight- 
ing for  a  restoration  of  their  citizenship 
rights. 

Walter,  with  his  Harpoon,  waged  a  bril- 
liant long-range  battle.  Because  he  printed 
in  large  type  on  his  envelopes  and  station- 
ery the  statement,  "HITCHCOCK 
STANDS  BY  THE  INFAMOUS  GAG 
AND  TAFT  HAS  BLUNTLY  AN- 
NOUNCED THAT  HE  WILL  NOT  RE- 
SCIND THIS  ORDER,"  his  mail  was  held 
at  the  Denver  post  office  and  he  was  eventu- 
ally forced  to  remove  the  objectionable 
words.  Walter  also  went  to  jail  on  a  charge 
of  misusing  the  mails.  Inspectors  spied 
upon  and  harassed  him.  But  he  accom- 
plished his  purpose  and  gave  nation-wide 
publicity  to  the  existence  of  the  gag  or- 
der and  the  need  for  its  nullification. 

Meanwhile  the  National  Federation  of 
Post  Office  Clerks  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  were  at  work  in  Washing- 
ton. In  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  Repre- 
sentative Miles  Poindexter  (now  Senator) 
and  Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones  introduced 
bills  seeking  to  give  to  civil  service  em- 
ployees the  right  to  direct  petition.  No 
action  could  be  secured.  In  the  Sixty-sec- 
ond Congress  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Fol- 
lette  and  Representative  James  T.  Lloyd  re- 
introduced these  bills. 

Exhaustive  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service 
in  April,  191 1.  The  issue  was  clear  cut. 
James  A.  Emery,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
power  as  the  accredited  representative  of 
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the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
appeared  at  the  hearings  to  protest  against 
what  he  termed  "unionizing  the  postal  ser- 
vice." The  officials  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  urged  the  committee  to 
report  out  the  bill.  President  Oscar  F. 
Nelson,  of  the  National  Federation  of  Post 
Office  Clerks,  and  Carl  C.  Van  Dyke,  repre- 
senting the  railway  mail  clerks  of  the  tenth 
division,  also  appeared  in  advocacy  of  the 
legislation  embodied  in  the  Lloyd-La  Fol- 
lette  bill.  Van  Dyke  is  now  a  Congress- 
man. At  the  time  of  the  hearing  he  had 
been  hounded  out  of  the  postal  service  by 
the  Hitchcock  inspectors  because  of  his  or- 
ganization activities. 

The  Committee  on  Reform  in  the  Civil 
Service  failed  to  report  out  the  bill.  (Later, 
in  the  Mulhall  testimony  before  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  conducting  the  lobby 
probe,  this  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  was  characterized  by  Colonel 
Mulhall  as  "our  victory.")  In  January, 
1912,  however,  the  legislation  was  placed 
in  the  postal  appropriation  bill  as  a  rider. 
It  passed  the  House  with  but  one  dissenting 
voice — James  R.  Mann  of  Illinois,  now  the 
Republican  minority  leader,  asking  to  be 
recorded  as  voting  against  it,  for  which 
action  he  should  be  condemned  by  all  Union- 
ists. In  the  Senate  formidable  opposition 
developed.  After  much  wrangling  on  the 
Senate  floor,  during  which  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  grilled  the  representatives  of  the  un- 
affiliated postal  organizations — E.  J.  Cant- 
well  and  Frank  T.  Rogers — for  secretly  lob- 
bying against  his  bill,  the  legislation  was 
enacted,  restoring  to  civil  service  employees 
the  right  of  direct  petition  and  specifically 
legalizing  affiliation  with  outside  organiza- 
tions not  imposing  a  duty  to  strike. 

The  enactment  of  the  Lloyd-La  Follette 
legislation  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks  and 
a  personal  triumph  for  the  president  of  the 
organization,  Oscar  F.  Nelson,  who  had 
worked  zealously  in  its  behalf  for  three 
years. 

Nelson  was  dismissed  from  the  Chicago 
post  office  for  protesting  too  loudly  about 
the  insanitary  conditions  of  the  workrooms. 
He  piloted  a  doctor  from  the  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  through 
the  office  one  evening  and  showed  him  the 
filthy  floors,  the  poorly  ventilated  rooms  and 
the  inadequate  toilet  facilities.  He  also 
gave  publicity  to  these  facts  in  the  Chi- 
cago papers.  The  Department  officials 
found  Nelson  guilty  of  lese  majeste.  His 


colleagues  in  the  organization  immediately 
placed  him  on  a  salary  as  President  of 
the  Federation.  He  held  this  position  until 
Governor  Dunne  of  Illinois  appointed  him 
Chief  Factory  Inspector  for  the  State  in 
1913 — a  position  he  now  holds.' 

Nelson's  experience  was  no  new  one  for 
the  men  who  were  the  pioneers  in  organiz- 
ing the  Postal  Clerks.  It  was  resentment 
over  the  attempt  of  a  tyrannical  postmas- 
ter to  force  them  to  wear  uniforms  while 
on  duty  that  induced  the  original  band  of 
bold-spirited  clerks  in  the  Chicago  office  to 
form  a  secret  alliance  with  the  Knights  of 
Labor  in  1898.  The  immediate  result  was 
that  the  clerks  did  not  wear  the  uniforms. 
And  the  more  permanent  result  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  organization,  affiliated 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  now  has  thriving  local  branches  in 
practically  every  large  post  office  in  the 
country;  national  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington; an  official  organ,  the  Union  Postal 
Clerk;  and  a  long  list  of  legislative  vic- 
tories to  its  credit. 

It  was  in  1900  that  the  little  band  of 
clerks  who  in  1898  had  objected  so  strenu- 
ously to  Postmaster  Gordon's  unpopular 
"uniform"  order,  decided  to  leave  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  formed  a  Federal 
Union  of  post  office  clerks  directly  affiliated 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  During  the  succeed- 
ing six  years  similar  local  unions  were 
formed  in  other  Western  cities.  In  1906, 
representatives  of  the  seven  local  unions 
then  in  existence — Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Milwaukee,  Louisville,  Nashville, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Muskogee — met  in  Chi- 
cago and  formed  the  National  Federation 
of  Post  Office  Clerks,  exchanging  their  lo- 
cal charters  for  a  national  charter  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

It  required  some  courage  at  that  time, 
with  the  "gag"  rule  still  in  effect,  openly 
to  begin  the  formation  of  such  a  national 
organization.  But  in  spite  of  intimida- 
tions the  men  gathered  at  Chicago  were  de- 
termined to  launch  an  organization  affili- 
ated with  labor  and  free  from  domination 
by  the  Department.  The  postal  organiza- 
tions then  in  existence  and  not  affiliated 
with  organized  labor  were  officered  largely 
by  supervisory  officials  and  controlled  by 
the  postmasters.  The  Department  freely; 
granted  the  representatives  of  these  orga- 
nizations indefinite  leaves  of  absence  from 
duty  so  that  they  could  work  (?)  for  the 
interests  of  the  clerks  before  Congress  in 
Washington.    But  the  men  behind  the  pro- 
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posed  new  National  Federation  were  tired 
of  the  Department-controlled  organizations. 
They  wanted  a  new  deal,  an  organization 
of  their  own,  and  one  responsive  to  their 
wishes  rather  than  the  wishes  of  the  bosses. 

The  signers  of  this  post  office  clerks 
"Declaration  of  Independence" — the  appli- 
cation for  a  national  charter  in  the  A.  F. 
of  L. — were  Edward  B.  Goltra,  George  F. 
Pfeiffer,  Leon  J.  Niemschesky,  J.  Everett 
Seeley,  J.  J.  Fields,  R.  P.  Dews,  H.  J.  Cave- 
ney,  and  John  P.  Grogan. 

Pfeiffer  of  Milwaukee,  Fields  of  Louis- 
ville, Seely  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Grogan 
of  Chicago,  are  still  in  the  postal  service 
in  their  respective  cities.  Goltra  is  an  in- 
surance broker  in  Chicago;  Dews  is  a  law- 
yer in  Nashville;  Niemschesky  is  a  planter 
in  Texas;  Caveney  died  in  San  Francisco 
in  1908. 

Goltra  was  elected  the  first  resident  of 
the  new  federation;  Pfeiffer,  secretary- 
treasurer;  and  Caveney,  organizer. 

Legislative  progress  for  postal  employees 
dates  from  this  moment  of  affiliation  with 
organized  labor. 

One  year  after  their  affiliation,  in  1907, 
the  clerks  and  carriers'  salary  classification 
law  was  secured.  This  enactment  fixed  the 
entrance  wage  at  $600  (it  was  amended  in 
1913  to  $800),  with  annual  promotions  up 
to  $1,100  in  second-class  post  offices,  and  to 
$1,200  in  first-class  offices. 

In  1912,  they  secured  the  enactment  of 
an  eight-hour  law,  including  a  weekly  rest 
law.  It  was  in  this  year  also  that  the 
Lloyd-La  Follette  bill,  nullifying  the  Roose- 
velt-Taft  "gag"  orders,  was  passed.  There- 
tofore, the  post  office  clerks  were  risking 
their  jobs  with  every  effort  to  secure  reme- 
dial legislation. 

In  1914,  Congress  placed  the  clerks  and 
carriers  under  the  protection  of  a  work- 
men's compensation  act,  which  provides  for 
the  payment  of  full  salary  for  the  first  year 
of  disability  and  half  salary  for  the  sec- 
ond year  to  those  injured  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty. 

When  the  national  charter  was  issued  to 
these  clerks  in  1906,  the  entire  organization 
had  a  membership  of  something  less  than 
1,000  members.  Today,  there  are  10,000 
members,  an  average  increase  of  1,000 
members  per  year  for  the  ten  years  of  the 
organization's  existence.  In  addition,  the 
newly  formed  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Mail 
Clerks,  chartered  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  as  a 
national  organization  in  May,  1914,  now 
has  a  membership  of  7,000,  making  a  com- 


bined membership  for  the  two  national  or- 
ganizations of  17,000.  Steps  are  under  way, 
too,  for  the  formation  of  a  national  or- 
ganization of  letter  carriers  affiliated  with 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  Eventually,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  these  three  bodies  will  amal- 
gamate into  a  single  powerful  organiza- 
tion.' 

At  the  last  annual  convention  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Arthur  L. 
Honeywell  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  elected 
as  President,  and  Thomas  F.  Flaherty  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  chosen  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  Flaherty  has  charge  of  the  na- 
tional headquarters'  work.  Oscar  F.  Nelson 
of  Chicago  is  the  Editor  of  the  Union  Pos- 
tal Clerk,  and  John  B.  Dockter  is  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  National  Sick  Ben- 
efit Fund,  a  separate  department  of  the 
Union  work  which  cares  for  illness  among 
the  membership. 

At  the  present  time  the  postal  clerks  are 
fighting  for  retirement  legislation  to  pro- 
ject their  superannuated  members  from 
demotion  and  dismissal  after  years  of  faith- 
ful service  to  the  government;  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  civil  service  court  of 
appeal  to  which  employees  may  resort  in 
cases  affecting  their  wages  or  positions. 

It  is  one  of  the  little-known  facts  of 
civil  service  life,  that  while  the  civil  ser- 
vice law  theoretically  protects  the  public 
interest  by  taking  the  appointing  power 
from  political  heads  of  departments  and 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  Civil  Service 
Commission,  it  has  no  provision  whatever 
protecting  the  worker  from  dismissal  after 
he  gets  into  the  service.  The  dismissal  of 
any  employee  for  any  cause,  or  no  cause 
at  all,  is  absolutely  within  the  discretion  of 
the  head  of  his  department.  What  the 
postal  workers  are  seeking  is  some  pro- 
vision for  a  revising  tribunal  to  which  an 
appeal  can  be  taken. 

Secretary  Flaherty  puts  it  this  way: 
"When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  dismissal, 
we  find  the  Postal  Department  acting  as 
complainant,  judge,  jury,  prosecuting  attor- 
ney and  high  chief  executioner.  The  em- 
ployee has  the  doubtful  privilege  of  seeing 
the  charges  preferred  against  him.  If  he 
makes  answer  to  them,  the  Department  is 
not  even  obliged  to  read  this  reply." 

And  Flaherty  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
He  is  himself  a  victim  of  the  post  office  ex- 
ecutioner's axe.  He  was  dismissed  by  the 
Department  because  he  protested  against 
the  unjust  demotion  of  a  fellow  clerk  in 
the  Chicago  office.    Nor  is  his  case  an  iso- 
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lated  one.  Urban  Walter  and  Carl  C.  Van 
Dyke  were  both  hounded  out  of  the  service 
for  organization  activities.  Oscar  Nelson, 
president  of  the  Chicago  union,  was  dis- 
missed for  calling  public  attention  to  in- 
sanitary conditions  in  the  Chicago  office. 

When  Nelson  was  dismissed  the  Union 
placed  him  on  a  salary  and  sent  him  to 
Washington  to  work  for  them  as  legislative 
representative.  When  Flaherty  was  dis- 
missed, the  membership  insisted  on  reelect- 
ing him  as  their  salaried  official  at  an  in- 
creased wage. 

In  fact,  these  organized  unionists  do  not 
forget  services  of  the  kind  that  their  of- 
ficials have  rendered  them.  When  Hugh 
J.  Caveney,  the  first  National  Organizer, 
died  in  harness,  his  fellow  clerks  in  the 
San  Francisco  office  raised  enough  money 
to  buy  the  materials  for  a  modest  home  for 
his  widow  and  two  young  children.  Union 
carpenters,  plumbers,  painters,  plasterers 
and  other  workers  volunteered  a  day's 
work.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  they 
had  put  up  an  attractive  four-room  bunga- 
low, which  has  since  been  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Caveney  and  her  two  children. 

Government  employees  have  been  slow 
to  recognize  the  benefits  of  union  organi- 
zation such  as  the  postal  clerks  have  se- 
cured. But  the  postal  workers  were  lit- 
erally forced  to  organize  to  fight  for  their 
rights.  More  than  any  other  civil  service 
employee,  the  postal  clerk  is  dependent  on 
his  job.  The  service  is  peculiar  in  that 
a  man  who  spends  years  becoming  an  ex- 
pert postal  worker,  thereby  unfits  himself 
for  any  other  work.  There  is  no  com- 
peting postal  service  to  which  he  may 
offer  himself  if  he  is  dismissed.  His  years 
of  study  of  distribution  schemes  are  of  no 
value  to  him  except  in  the  postal  service 
itself.  He  becomes  a  highly-trained  spe- 
cialist, who  is  useless  if  thrown  out  of  his 
position.  More  than  other  civil  service 
workers,  therefore,  postal  workers  need  the 
protection  which  union  organization  gives 
them;  they  need  some  method  of  united 
action  in  securing  legislation  which  will 
protect  them  in  their  jobs.  Therefore,  their 
big  fight  now  is  for  the  right  of  a  hearing 
on  appeal  before  arbitrary  dismissal  cuts 
them  off  from  their  livelihood. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  although 
almost  the  only  argument  used  against  pos- 
tal clerks  identifying  themselves  with  or- 
ganized labor  is  the  "strike"  bogey — the 
men  are  led  to  believe  that  they  will  have 
to  go  out  on  strike  at  the  order  of  some 


A.  F.  of  L.  official — not  a  single  strike  or 
approach  to  it  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
postal  service  among  the  union  workers. 
The  only  two  "strikes"  that  have  ever  oc- 
curred were  participated  in  by  postal  work- 
ers not  in  the  folds  of  organized  labor.  In 
1911,  the  railway  clerks  on  the  Tracy  and 
Pierre,  North  Dakota  run,  refused  to  con- 
tinue to  take  up  extra  runs  without  ad- 
ditional pay.  The  Department's  orders  for 
these  extra  runs  had  placed  on  the  men 
unjust  and  even  physically  unendurable  con- 
ditions. What  amounted  to  a  mutiny  en- 
sued, because  the  clerks  had  no  efficient  or- 
ganization which  could  take  up  their  cases 
and  force  the  department  to  adjust  them. 
Finally,  when  organizations  began  to  be 
formed,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  affili- 
ating with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  orders  were 
somewhat  modified,  and  the  general  super- 
intendent of  railway  mail  service  was  made 
the  "goat,"  charged  with  responsibility,  and 
demoted  in  rank. 

The  other  so-called  "strike"  occurred  in 
I9I5>  when  twenty-five  post  office  clerks  and 
carriers  in  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  resigned  in 
unison  when  three  of  their  fellow-workers 
were  dismissed  without  just  cause.  These 
men  were  desperate  at  the  autocratic  power 
wielded  by  the  officials  of  the  department; 
they  were  unorganized  and  helpless.  Their 
action  served  to  strengthen  the  demand  be- 
ing made  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Post  Office  Clerks  for  the  passage  of  the 
Keating  bill  granting  the  right  of  appeal 
and  hearing  in  cases  of  dismissal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  union  organization 
has  proved  to  be  the  surest  method  of 
preventing  strikes.  When  men  are  des- 
perate and  are  unable  to  make  their  pro- 
tests effective  in  any  other  way,  they  use 
the  last  weapon  at  their  command — the 
strike.  But  the  organized  postal  clerks  are 
using  their  collective  power  to  secure  reme- 
dial legislation.  They  are  using  their  po- 
litical power  to  protect  the  civil  service— 
and  incidentally  themselves.  So  long  as 
they  have  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  their 
organization,  no  strikes  are  possible. 
Thanks  to  the  Lloyd-La  Follette  legisla- 
tion their  right  to  go  before  Congress  with 
their  grievances  and  their  right  to  or- 
ganize and  affiliate  with  the  labor  move- 
ment cannot  now  be  questioned.  Though 
bitterly  fought  by  the  department  officials 
at  the  time  it  was  under  consideration,  this 
law  is  one  of  the  best  safety  valves  ever 
put  on  the  statute  book. 
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By  Franli  Harris 


THE  French  have  always  adored 
genius,  especially  in  their  generals. 
A  quick-witted  people,  they  are 
rather  apt  to  disdain  slow-working  intel- 
lects and  have  usually  been  restive  under 
ordinary  captains.  Their  greatest  feats  of 
arms  have  been  performed  under  men  of 
high  intelligence  like  Henry  of  Navarre, 
and  the  great  Conde,  and  with  a  genius  like 
Napoleon  to  lead  them,  they  have  won  ex- 
traordinary and  sensational  victories. 

The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  appear 
to  do  just  as  well  under  mediocrities  and 
many  of  their  bravest  deeds  have  been  ac- 
complished with  commonplace  leaders: 
they  fought  as  stubbornly  at  Fontenoy  as 
at  Malplaquet,  and  have  hardly  ever  fallen 
below  their  high  average  of  achievement. 

This  dissimilarity  in  the  two  great  peo- 
ples, and  the  picturesqueness  that  results 
from  contrast  would  have  naturally  led 
me  to  lift  General  Joffre  a  little  in  the 
mental  scale  and  perhaps  half-unconscious- 
ly  to  depress  Haig,  but  I  have  guarded  my- 
self against  such  a  tendency  by  keeping 
their  deeds  before  me,  for  it  is  by  actions 
rather  than  by  words  that  Captains  must 
be  judged. 

At  first  blush  the  characters  of  the  two 
men  seems  as  dissimilar  as  their  persons ; 
Joffre  has  long  been  nicknamed  "the 
Silent";  whereas  Haig  talks  freely  enough 
save  when  his  Scottish  caution  holds  his 
tongue  in  check:  Haig,  indeed  is  rather 
French  in  quickness,  lean  and  wiry  too, 
with  the  strong  jaw  and  hard  naked  gray 
eye  of  the  commander;  Joffre,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  of  good  height,  is  thick-set 
and  rather  fat,  with  heavy  features  and 
kindly  round,  blue,  sentimental  eyes — papa 
Joffre*— -his  soldiers  call  him.  A  second 
glance  gives  something  more  than  this  first 
impression  of  good  humor  and  kindliness: 
the  head  is  large;  the  forehead  square  and 


broad;  the  jaw  strong;  the  eyes  wide  apart 
and  patient;  Joffre's  manner,  too,  is  of  the 
best:  simple,  serious,  sincere,  no  taint  of 
actor-trick  anywhere. 

There  have  always  been  two  Frances: 
in  the  newspaper  world  the  France  of  the 
Figaro — light,  witty,  gay;  and  the  France 
of  the  Temps — serious,  well-informed,  pro- 
foundly earnest;  in  literature,  too,  the 
same  contrast  of  Villon  and  Pascal,  Vol- 
taire and  Joubert.  Joffre  may  be  taken  as 
a  representative  of  the  serious  France. 

The  choice  of  Joffre  for  supreme  com- 
mand is  a  memorable  example  of  the  best 
forces  of  the  French  democracy.  Five  or 
six  years  ago  the  French  authorities  were 
aware  of  a  tension  in  international  affairs 
and  immediately  showed  themselves  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Army  leaders.  Political 
influence,  they  felt,  had  been  too  active  and 
had  injured  the  Army.  In  July,  191 1,  the 
Supreme  Council  of  War  wished  to  select 
General  Pau  as  Commander-in-Chief.  But 
Pau,  to  his  eternal  honor,  feeling  that  he 
was  a  little  past  his  best  and  that  for  cer- 
tain reasons  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  choose  his  chief  lieutenants  in  perfect 
freedom,  suggested  Joffre  for  the  highest 
place.  The  Council  took  the  unselfish  ad- 
vice and  unanimously  offered  the  post  to 
Joffre. 

Scarcely  anything  was  then  known  about 
the  new  man  except  that  he  had  always 
done  well  whatever  was  given  to  him  to 
do.  Soldiers  knew  that  he  had  been  se- 
lected and  honored  by  Courbet  in  Tonkin 
and  had  conducted  the  expedition  into  Tim- 
buctoo  with  conspicuous,  even  dramatic  suc- 
cess; but  beyond  this,  little  was  known  of 
him.  His  career  is  worth  studying  more 
closely. 

Joffre  was  born  in  1852  at  Rivesaltes: 
an  ordinary  little  Southern  town,  scarcely 
more  than  a  village,  indeed;    though  it 
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boasts  a  "Place"  bordered,  as  a  matter  of 
;  course,  with  fine  plane  trees.    It  has  the 
i  usual  little  southern  river  with  immense 
j  stony  bed  and  trickling  vein  of  water.  The 
i  bridge  is  characteristic  of  the  place  to  me, 
j  baked  by  the  sun  as  it  is,  old  and  bowed 
|  as  with  long  labor  and  dominated  by  two 
Saracen  towers  which  look  out  still  over 
the  vine-clad  plains  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  towards  the  purple  foothills  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

Joffre's  parents  were  middle-class,  hard- 
working people.  His  forebears  for  genera- 
tions had  been  landowners:  his  father  had 
managed  his  vineyards  so  well  and  his 
mother  had  been  so 
careful  that  each  of 
the  family  of  eleven 
was  dowered  with 
$30,000,  a  compe- 
tence, if  not  a  for- 
tune. His  mother 
was  very  religious, 
and  imparted  some 
of  her  deep  sincerity 
to  her  children. 

Joseph  Joffre,  the 
third  child,  was  sent 
to  the  college  of  Per- 
pignan,  where  he  be- 
came a  diligent  schol- 
ar. It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  he  used  to 
build  up  piles  of 
books  between  him- 
self and  his  comrades 
on  both  sides  in  or- 
der to  work  quietly 
and  in  solitude.  In 
1869  he  entered  the 
Higher  Polytechnic 
School  in  Paris  with 
the  number  14  out  of  132 — a  very  good 
place:  too  good,  perhaps,  for  genius,  when 
we  consider  that  he  was  one  of  the  young- 
est of  the  students.  He  was  made  a  ser- 
geant and  given  control  over  a  room  but  he 
found  it  hard  to  keep  discipline,  it  appears; 
was  too  young  or  too  kind  or  both.  His  ex- 
amination in  his  second  year  showed  that 
the  difficulties  of  his  position  or  the  temp- 
tations of  the  Latin  quarter  had  affected 
him;  he  had  dropped  back  to  number  35. 
His  papers  were,  all  round,  pretty  fair:  in 
French,  German  and  drawing  he  was  weak, 
but  in  mathematics  still  very  good: — noth- 
ing sensational  to  be  expected  of  him. 

He  took  part  in  the  war  of  '70  as  a  sub- 
lieutenant and  saw  service  in  a  fort  in 
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Paris  instead  of  in  the  open  field.  In  1876 
he  was  made  a  Captain  and  there's  a  story 
about  his  promotion:  he  was  superintend- 
ing the  new  fortifications  round  Paris  when 
Marshal  MacMahon  was  impressed  by 
some  of  his  work.  He  called  the  young 
lieutenant  up  and  said: 

"I  compliment  you,  Captain;  your  work's 
excellent." 

True  or  false,  the  story  has  a  certain 
value,  for  Joffre  was  a  Captain  at  the  age 
of  24,  which  is  very  young.  And  Captain 
he  remained  for  thirteen  years,  which  is 
also  unusual  after  so  good  a  start.  His 
enemies  say  that  when  stationed  at  Mont- 
SI  pellier  he  flirted  a 
good  deal  and  gained 
a  reputation  for  sing- 
ing sentimental  songs. 
However  that  may 
be,  he  married  in 
1884  and  lost  his 
wife  by  death  a  year 
later.  This  blow 
seems  to  have  so- 
bered him.  He  went 
out  to  Courbet  in 
Chinese-India  in  1885 
and  soon  won  that 
commander's  rare 
praise  and  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  to  boot.  Later 
he  organized  the 
whole  defense  of  Up- 
per Tonkin  and  got 
his  next  step. 

In  1892  he  com- 
manded an  expedition 
of  about  1,000  men 
to  help  Colonel  Bon- 
nier who  was  re- 
solved to  capture  Timbuctoo.  Bonnier, 
however,  was  a  little  too  venturesome,  and 
he  and  eleven  of  his  chief  officers  were 
massacred.  Joffre  united  the  forces  and 
after  a  march  of  500  miles  led  the  expedi- 
tion triumphantly  into  Timbuctoo.  His 
account  of  the  march  is  a  record  of  hard- 
ships endured  and  overcome :  it  would  have 
pleased  Caesar  for  clarity  and  austerity.  At 
once  Joffre  was  made  Colonel  and  got  the 
officer's  rosette  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Clearly  the  man  had  grown. 

A  little  later  he  was  sent  to  Madagascar 
and  again  did  well.  In  1901  he  was  made 
a  General;  in  1910  a  Member  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  War,  a  year  later  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 
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General  Joffre,  as  I  have  said,  represents 
the  serious,  fair-minded,  hard-working  side 
of  the  French  character.  He  is  not  a 
genius  perhaps;  rather,  indeed,  what  a 
genius  like  Whistler  loved  to  call  "a  first- 
class  mediocrity.,,  Yet  he  is  inspired  with 
an  intense  love  of  country  and  a  high  sense 
of  justice.  After  the  Southern  Manoeu- 
vres of  1913  he  cashiered  five  generals 
whom  he  thought  incompetent  and  put  bet- 
ter men  in  their  places.  This  task  was 
accomplished  with  such  fairness  and  kindli- 
ness that  it  excited  but  little  enmity. 

A  couple  of  speeches  give  us  the  man 
completely,  for  Joffre's  chief  characteristic 
is  his  sincerity.  He  speaks  to  say  some- 
thing and  not  to  show  off.  His  most  im- 
portant utterance  was  perhaps  his  speech 
in  1913  to  the  Old  Boys  of  the  Polytechnic 
School.  The  Balkan  war  had  set  all  pulses 
beating  and,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  Joffre 
felt  that  the  young  soldiers  before  him 
expected  some  inspiriting  word  from  him. 
He  gave  his  best:  "Get  ready,  be  pre- 
pared!" was  the  gist  of  his  speech.  He 
even  pushed  his  warning  a  little  too  far. 
''Once  war  has  broken  out,"  he  said,  "no 
stroke  of  genius,  no  invention  will  be  of 
much  value." 

He  does  not  agree  with  Napoleon,  who 
said  that  "God  was  always  on  the  side 
of  the  big  battalions."  "Numbers  are  not 
everything  in  war,"  he  said;  "preparation 
counts  for  much,  and  experience.  Our 
Colonial  expeditions,"  he  went  on  in  men> 
orable  words,  "are  permanent  training 
schools  in  heroic  effort :  there  our  officers 
win  a  taste  for  bold  initiative  and  prompt 
decision  and  become  willing  to  accept  re- 
sponsibilities." 

General  Jung  had  already  written :  "An 
army  today  represents  the  nation;  it  is  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  the  civil  or- 
ganization of  the  State."  (Une  armee  vaut 
ce  que  vaut  Vorganisme  civil  de  la  so- 
ciete.) 

Joffre  elaborated  this.  "The  final  result," 
he  said,  "would  depend  on  the  patriotism 
which  inspired  the  nation  to  sacrifice  and 
the  army  to  effort  and  preparation." 

After  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  Joffre 
addressed  his  soldiers  in  the  same  spirit : 

"I  asked  each  and  every  one  of  you  to 
do  more  than  your  duty.  You  have  done 
more  and  I  thank  you  for  it,  thank  you 
because  after  forty-four  years  of  waiting 
you  have  brought  to  realization  all  our 
efforts  and  all  our  hopes." 

Now  no  one,  I  think,  will  say  that  I 
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have  not  treated  General  Joffre  with  all 
kindness  and  as  optimistically  as  possible, 
but  it  is  his  limitations  that  make  a  liv- 
ing portrait  of  a  man  and  to  omit  the 
shortcomings  is  to  sacrifice  the  likeness. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  the 
troops  of  France  in  those  early  days  of 
August,  1914,  were  rushed  to  the  frontier 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  were  wasted  there 
in  silly  skirmishing  for  a  fortnight.  Sure- 
ly as  soon  as  the  Germans  attacked  Liege 
a  million  of  men  at  least,  or  say  half  the 
French  army,  should  have  been  drawn  back 
and  pushed  into  Belgium  with  utmost 
speed;  surely  if  they  were  too  late  to  save 
Liege  they  might  have  opposed  the  Ger- 
mans at  Namur  or  before  Brussels  and 
stiffened  the  Belgian  resistance. 

We  are  only  judging  Joffre  out  of  his 
own  mouth  when  we  say  that  he  was  evi- 
dently not  ready,  that  he  had  not  only  not 
foreseen  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium, 
but  even  after  it  had  occurred,  he  was  slow 
to  turn  round  to  face  the  danger.  As  a 
result  of  his  want  of  foresight,  a  tenth 
part  of  France  has  been  occupied  by  the 
enemy  and  has  suffered  the  Utmost  devasta- 
tion of  war.  With  all  his  fine  and  amiable 
qualities,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
French  Army  is  anything  but  a  man  of 
genius.  The  moral  is  that  even  the  French, 
a  serious,  passionately  patriotic  people, 
quick-witted  too,  and  in  love  with  intel- 
lectual superiority,  is  not  always  able  in 
the  hour  of  need  to  find  a  genius. 

I  have  explained  elsewhere  why  Army 
Officers  and  Naval  Officers  too  are  usually 
inferior  in  ability  to  the  heads  of  ordinary 
business  houses.  In  times  of  peace  Army 
Officers  are  not  tested  again  and  again  as 
men  in  business  are  tested,  by  deeds  and 
their  results.  Advancement  by  seniority 
is  the  rule  in  all  armies  and  navies  and 
explains  why  the  profession  of  arms  is 
the  only  profession  in  which  the  highest 
placed  mandarins  are  continually  being 
beaten  by  outsiders  who  lack  even  ex- 
perience. 

General  Joffre  is  a  good  average  French- 
man of  the  educated  class  and  hardly  more. 
He  has  all  the  French  virtues :  he  loves 
his  home  life  (he  married  again  in  1905) 
and  seldom  leaves  his  own  fireside  in  the 
evening.  He  prefers  books  to  the  theater 
and  the  books  he  quotes  from  are  sufficient 
in  themselves  to  show  the  sort  of  man  he 
is.  He  loves  to  cite  Bossuet  and  Montes-; 
quieu.  The  religious  rhetorician  appeals 
to   him    intensely   because   Joffre   is  his 
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mother's  son.  His  private  life  is  of  the 
simplest.  He  goes  to  bed  rather  late,  gen- 
erally about  midnight;  but  in  Paris  he  was 
always  out  riding  by  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  He  drinks  very  little  wine  and 
no  spirits  and  never  smokes.  After  dinner 
in  the  evening  before  going  to  his  library 
he  loves  to  listen  to  his  wife  playing  a  piece 
or  two  on  the  piano. 

If  one  were  asked  what  Captain  he  re- 
sembles most  in  the  past  one  would  say 
Turenne:  like  him,  Joffre  was  born  a 
Protestant;  like  him,  too,  he  is  modest, 
kindly,  thoughtful,  staid — papa  Joffre,  as 
his  soldiers  call  him  affectionately. 

Bossuet  said  of  Turenne: 

"He  could  fight  without  anger,  conquer 
j  without  ambition,  triumph  without  vanity 
.  .  .  more  daring  in  act  than  in  speech 
...  no  one  ever  conducted  war  with  more 
order  and  care."  Every  word  of  this  ap- 
plies to  Joffre. 

The  last  words  of  the  Bishop's  famous 
eulogy  go  beyond  Joffre's  measure:  "He 
might  be  unfortunate  but  he  was  never 
taken  by  surprise,  for  he  always  under- 
stood not  only  what  his  enemies  had  done 
but  what  they  were  about  to  do.  It  was 
i  this  power  of  divination  which  was  the 
pregnant  cause  of  all  his  victories." 

Joffre's  friends  say  that  he  is  perfect, 
"absolutely   without    fault."     The  praise 
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classifies  him,  for  men  of  genius  have  usu- 
ally many  faults  and  win  fame  by  ex- 
traordinary achievements,  by  the  daemon 
in  them  and  not  by  the  rounded  perfection 
of  the  commonplace. 

After  some  thought  I  prefer  to  give  an 
English  account  of  Haig,  and  I  choose  the 
following,  by  Mr.  Holbrook  Jackson,  a 
journalist  of  real  ability.  He  tells  us  little 
about  Haig's  mental  powers;  but  then  men- 
tal qualities  are  not  much  esteemed  in 
England;  his  account  suggests  no  fault  or 
shortcoming;  but  then  Englishmen  regard 
all  their  authorities  as  demi-gods  or  he- 
roes. 

"Sir  Douglas  Haig  in  appearance  is  the 
ideal  leader  of  men.  He  has  the  charac- 
teristic soldier's  face,  with  strong,  well- 
cut  features,  a  resolute,  aggressive  jaw 
and  chin,  a  firm  mouth,  half-exposed  be- 
neath a  fiercely  bristling  mustache,  and 
clear,  keen  commanding  eyes  which  seem 
to  look  straight  through  one.  Many  are 
the  stories  of  the  cheering  and  encouraging 
effect  produced  on  the  battle-worn  troops 
of  the  First  Army  in  the  terrific  and  bloody 
welter  of  the  first  battle  of  Ypres  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  soldierly  figure  riding  along 
the  famous  Menin  road,  exquisitely  turned 
out,  with  beautifully  polished  field  boots,  and 
seemingly  all  unperturbed  by  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  war  all  around  him,  or  by  the  ap- 
pallingly grave  situation  of  his  command. 

"That  'exquisitely  turned  out'  reminds 
us  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  the  especial 
favorite  of  King  Edward  VII,  who  judged 
all  men — and  women  too — by  the  outside." 

This  sketch  of  Holbrook  Jackson's  gives 
only  the  outside  of  the  man;  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  probe  more  deeply.  Doug- 
las Haig  went  to  Clifton  and  then  to  Ox- 
ford and  thus  became  well-known  to  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  liked  at  school  as 
his  nickname  "Duggy"  bears  witness.  He 
was  good  at  all  sports  and  about  the  strong- 
est boy  in  the  school;  frank  and  good-na- 
tured to  boot  and  immensely  popular.  Now 
to  be  popular  means  that  this  youth  was 
like  the  majority,  had  the  tastes,  standards, 
manners  of  the  majority;  was  according- 
ly commonplace  in  mind  and  soul.  He 
was  well  on  in  middle  age — 37 — indeed, 
when  he  was  first  noticed  in  the  Soudan: 
at  Atbara  and  Khartoum  he  was  praised 
in  despatches  and  returned  home  as  brevet- 
major.  At  the  former  place  it  became 
necessary  to  find  out  the  strength  of  an 
enemy  zareeba,  a  species  of  fort  defended 
by  thorn-bushes.    Haig  rode  up  to  within 
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a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  it  and  made 
notes  of  the  position  amid  a  hail  of  bullets. 
Bravery  is  what  he  possesses — for  bravery 
he  is  praised  again  and  again. 

In  the  South  African  campaign  a  year  or 
so  later  his  courage  nearly  led  to  his  undo- 
ing: On  the  very  day  of  Cronje's  surren- 
der at  Paardeberg  Haig  tried  to  cross  the 
Modder  river,  though  it  was  swollen  by 
heavy  rains.  His  horse  reared  and  flung 
him  into  the  torrent  which  swept  him  help- 
lessly away.  Another  officer  rushed  his 
horse  into  the  seething  water  to  rescue  him, 
was  thrown  in  turn,  but  nothing  daunted, 
swam  on  and  brought  Haig  safely  to  the 
bank.  The  rescuer  was  his  superior  officer 
and  friend,  General  French. 

No  wonder  that  French  has  always 
praised  Haig:  we  all  like  those  we  help. 

Haig  returned  from  South  Africa  with 
an  established  reputation.  He  was  now  a 
full  Colonel  and  C.B.  AD.C,  too,  to  the 
King,  and  marked  for  a  great  career.  At 
forty-three  he  became  a  Major-General  and 
a  couple  of  years'  later  Director  of  Military 
Training. 

The  real  secret  of  Haig's  success,  how- 
ever, lay  in  the  fact  that  he  became  a  favor- 
ite both  of  King  Edward  and  of  Queen 
Alexandra.  The  King  admired  the  smartly 
dressed,  pleasant  officer  and  Alexandra 
helped  him  to  win  for  a  wife  her  prettiest 
maid  of  honor,  Dorothy,  one  of  the  lovely 
twin  daughters  of  Lord  Vivian.  Six 
months  later  the  Queen  wrote  of  them  to 
a  friend:  'They  are  ideally  suited  to  each 
other  and  are  both  so  ridiculously  happy 
that  I  don't  know  whether  to  be  more 
amused  or  delighted." 

Now  Haig  is  Commander-in-chief  in 
France  and  leader  of  over  three  million 
men  and  as  popular  with  his  soldiers  as  he 
was  with  his  schoolmates  at  Clifton.  They 
have  lately  nicknamed  him  "The  Thruster" ; 
but  can  we  expect  great  things  from  him? 
The  question  answers  itself  or  rather  would 
never  be  asked  by  those  who  know  him. 
Haig  is  a  good  fellow;  but  nothing  more. 
If  you  think  of  it,  French  could  hardly  pick 
anyone  better  than  himself  and  French's 
blunderings  were  tragic.  In  spite  of  the 
overwhelming  superiority  in  numbers  of  the 
English  the  Germans  have  held  them  all  this 
last  month  with  comparative  ease,  whereas 
the  French  both  on  the  Somme  and  before 
.Verdun  have  proved  themselves  tougher  ad- 
versaries.  The  superiority  is  in  the  officers. 

The  British  are  paying  heavily  now  for 
their  contempt  for  education  and  learn- 
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ing  and 'all  mental  qualities;  before  they 
have  learned  the  lesson  of  their  inferiority 
the  price  demanded  by  Fate  will  be  ap- 
palling. For  even  now,  though  they  have 
nowhere  broken  through  the  German  lines 
after  four  weeks  of  continuous  effort,  they 
are  all  crowing  and  cheering  as  if  the  vic- 
tory were  assured.  Arthur  Balfour  declares 
that  "the  tide  has  turned."  Lord  Syden- 
ham is  idiotic  enough  to  say  that  "the  ar- 
mies of  Russia,  France  and  Britain  have 
learned  in  two  years  that  they  can  beat 
the  Germans  on  equal  terms."  Haig  him- 
self has  said  that  the  victory  was  assured. 
One  rubs  one's  eyes  in  wonder:  where  are 
the  Germans  beaten?  This  bragging  sets 
the  English  leaders  apart  from  other  men 
who  are  not  blinded  by  patriotic  conceit. 

The  truth  about  the  joint  attack  on  the 
Somme  is  a  good  corrective.  The  German 
authorities  state  that  the  Allies  have  at- 
tacked just  where  a  successful  thrust  was 
most  difficult,  because  of  some  marshes 
which  are  still  nearly  impassable. 

Another  month  or  two,  however,  will 
show  who  is  right  decisively. 

HOBSON'S  CHOICE 

TJTOBSON'S  Choice"  is  one  of  those 
A  popular  phrases  about  the  origin  of 
which  there  is  no  dispute.  Thomas  Hob- 
son,  whose  portrait  hung  over  the  Black 
Bull  Inn,  in  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  un- 
til 1810,  was  a  famous  Cambridge  car- 
rier, who  used  the  Black  Bull  as  his  Lon- 
don depot.  He  was  in  a  large  way  of  busi- 
ness as  a  horse-keeper,  and  used  to  hire  out 
horses  to  the  Cambridge  undergraduates, 
of  whom  one  was  no  other  than  John  Mil- 
ton. The  story  goes  that  he  insisted  on 
his  horses  being  taken  out  in  rotation — 
"The  horse  nearest  the  door"  being  the 
only  one  offered  to  the  would-be  hirer. 
"This  or  none,"  he  would  say,  and  was  so 
firm  on  the  point  that  "Hobson's  choice" 
came  to  signify  a  choice  without  alterna- 
tive. His  weekly  journeys  between  Lon- 
don and  Cambridge  almost  filled  his  life 
for  many  years.  In  1630,  when  plague 
broke  out  in  London,  he  was  forbidden  to 
come  up  from  Cambridge.  Escaping  the 
infection,  he  died  of  his  enforced  leisure. 
So  Milton  says,  in  one  of  his  two  humor- 
ous epitaphs  on  the  old  carrier: 

"Rest,  that  gives  all  men  life,  gave  him  his 

death, 

And  too  much  breathing  put  him  out  of 
breath." 


By  Vau| 

Professor  at  tHe  Colle; 

AFAR  in  the  sunset  glory  of  the 
western  sea  lie  the  tranquil  islands 
of  Hawaii.  Between  the  bold  prom- 
ontories of  the  Golden  Gate  and  their  palm- 
girt  shores  stretches  a  week  of  blue  serene 
Pacific.  The  long  combers  chant  their  eter- 
nal diapason  against  the  encircling  reef. 
The  shining  coral  strand  is  littered  with 
sea-wrack.  The  friendly  palms  lean  sun- 
ward over  the  beach.  But  the  beach  is  bare 
of  human  life.  The  Hawaiian  who  dwelt 
here  for  a  thousand  years  has  passed. 

The  grass-thatched  villages  that  once 
nestled  under  the  shadowy,  rustling  palms 
have  all  vanished  .  .  .  every  one.  The 
ancient  Hawaiian  was  a  beach-lover,  a 
dweller  in  the  lowlands.  He  did  not  make 
his  home  in  the  rugged,  rainy  mountains. 
Up  there  the  days  were  too  often  fog-hid, 
the  nights  too  often  dreary-cold  and  rain- 
drenched.  He  went  up  into  the  mountains, 
as  occasion  required,  to  tend  his  little  plan- 
tations of  banana,  awa,  and  olona;  to  snare 
the  coveted  bright-plumaged  birds;  to  fell 
the  great  trees  for  his  war  canoes.  These 
were  but  temporary  expeditions  and,  his 
labors  ended,  he  hastened  down  to  the  warm 
lowlands,  and  to  the  smiling,  sunny  beach. 
To-day  the  picturesque  villages  of  the  olden, 
golden  age  are  gone  forever;  the  modern 
native  is  a  dweller  in  ugly  wooden  shacks 
and  cabins,  or  in  the  city  slums.  There  is 
scarcely  a  single  oldtime  grass  house  in  the 
whole  archipelago.  The  beautifully  simple 
architecture  of  the  ancient  house — con- 
structed wholly  of  poles,  cord  (he  had  no 
metal),  and  long  grass — architecture  as  ef- 
fective in  its  simple  way  as  that  of  a  bird's 
nest,  is  all  forgotten,  a  lost  art. 

Another  vanished  industry  is  the  kapa- 
making.  This  is  the  famous  bark-cloth  of 
Polynesia.  The  wauke  bush,  a  tall  shrub  of 
the  mulberry  family,  was  cultivated  by  the 
men  in  little  clearings  in  the  lower  forest 
region.   They  stripped  the  fibrous  thin  bark 
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from  the  wand-like  branches,  and  brought 
the  bundles  down  to  the  womenfolk  of  the 
village.  It  was  the  woman's  task  to  cleanse 
and  macerate  the  bark,  and  pound  the  nar- 
row strips  together  into  a  beautiful,  strong, 
paper-like  sheet.  This  was  stained  with 
various  primitive  dyes, — brown,  black,  pink, 
or  yellow, — and  a  pattern  worked  upon  it 
with  small  carved  bamboo  instruments. 
Cheerful  in  those  days  was  the  sound  of  the 
&<z/>a-beaters  upon  the  resonant  wooden 
''anvils,"  and  the  soft-voiced  rhythmic 
chanting  of  the  women.  Pleasant  the  sight 
of  the  broad  sheets  spread  out  on  the  grass 
to  dry.  How  the  little  naked  children 
crowded  round  the  margin  of  the  cloth,  as 
the  wonderful  intricate  pattern  grew  under 
mother's  skilful  fingers !  Years  ago  the  in- 
troduction of  the  cheap  cotton  cloths  of 
England  and  America  ended  the  kapa-mak- 
ing,  and  to-day  not  a  single  anvil  resounds 
with  cheery  beat. 

The  best  fishing-line  in  the  world  was 
made  in  old  Hawaii.  From  the  long,  fine 
fibers  of  the  olona  were  woven  the  heavy 
lines  for  the  deep-sea  fishing,  the  lesser 
lines  for  the  reef  fishing,  and  the  fine  cord- 
age for  the  casting-nets.  Much  of  this 
old  fishing  gear  has  been  in  use  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years,  and  is  as  good  to-day  as 
the  day  of  its  making.  Its  durability  and 
excellence  are  well  known  to  all  who  have 
had  experience  *in  the  native  fishing,  yet 
to-day  the  culture  of  the  olona  is  aban- 
doned, and  the  skilful  handiwork  of  the  old 
regime  is  replaced  by  the  cheap  cotton 
cordage  from  abroad.  The  fishing  industry 
itself  has  passed  almost  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  the  astute  and  hardworking  Orien- 
tal, and  the  modern  Hawaiian,  whose 
waters  teem  with  fish,  contents  himself  with 
a  little  sporadic  reef  fishing,  and  with  cheap 
canned  salmon  from  Puget  Sound. 

Gone,  too,  are  the  great  sailing  canoes, 
wherewith  the  ancient  Hawaiians  for  over 
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a  century  maintained  intercourse  across  the 
vast  stretches  of  the  Pacific  with  their  kin- 
folk  of  the  South  Seas.  Lost  forever,  that 
extensive  and  minute  astronomical  lore, 
whereby  they  sailed  successfully  those 
trackless  seas.  The  old  war  canoes,  hewn 
from  a  single  mighty  koa  log,  and  capable 
of  carrying  a  hundred  warriors,  have  long 
ago  rotted  into  oblivion.  Were  it  not  for 
the  old  prints  and  records  of  the  early 
European  explorers,  one  would  doubt  the 
possibility  of  such  canoes,  and  such  a  war- 
rior spirit,  so  greatly  has  the  Hawaiian  life 
been  modified  by  the  agencies  of  civilization. 
The  ancient  spears  and  war-clubs,  made  of 
wood  like  iron  in  weight  and  hardness,  hang 
now  in  museum  cabinets;  not  one  may  be 
found  among  the  people  themselves. 

Of  course  the  arts  and  crafts  associated 
with  the  ancient  rule  of  the  nobility  (alii) 
have  all  vanished.  The  manufacture  of  the 
royal  insignia, — marvelously  gorgeous  gar- 
ments and  helmets  of  feather-work;  the 
stately  feather  kahilis, — was  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  royal  women.  A 
single  feather  cape  required  years  for  com- 
pletion, and  represented  the  feathers  of 
thousands  of  scarlet  and  golden-yellow 
birds.  The  extensive  stone  temples  or 
heiaus,  of  the  old  religious  system;  the 
carved  wood  gods  of  the  Polynesian  pan- 
theon; the  great  stone  walls  of  the  royal 
fish-ponds;  the  long  roadways,  paved  with 
smooth  lava  boulders ;  the  elaborate  systems 
of  irrigation  ditches,  whereby  the  mountain 
streams  were  diverted  through  the  countless 
taro-patches  of  the  fertile  valley  floors, — all 
these  labors  belong  to  the  ancient  regime, 
and  are  now  forever  gone. 

The  people   themselves   are  vanishing. 


Each  decade  tolls  a  deeper  death-knell  of 
this  splendid  Polynesian  stock.  Captain 
Cook's  estimate  in  1778,  which  may  have 
been  somewhat,  although  not  greatly,  ex- 
aggerated, was  four  hundred  thousand. 
Five  decades  later,  1823,  the  census  showed 
142,000.  At  the  close  of  another  decade 
the  native  population  dropped  to  130,000,  a 
shrinkage  of  12,000,  a  decline  of  one  hun- 
dred a  month.  The  next  interval  of  thirty- 
six  years  witnessed  a  frightful  decimation 
of  two-thirds  of  the  total  population,  re- 
ducing the  natives  to  44,000.  In  1900  there 
were  but  30,000 ;  the  past  sixteen  years  have 
brought  a  decrease  of  nearly  10,000,  so  that 
to-day,  in  1916,  there  are  not  20,000  pure- 
blooded  Hawaiians.  The  racial  purity  of  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  these  is 
questionable,  as  the  Hawaiians  have  min- 
gled freely,  both  in  and  out  of  wedlock, 
with  all  the  many  races  and  nationalities 
that  have  landed  on  their  shores. 

A  tragic  story,  this — the  extinction  of  a 
splendid  human  type,  with  bodies  as  fine  as 
those  of  the  best  Greek  statues,  and  minds 
adolescent,  but  by  no  means  low  in  the  scale 
of  human  mentality.  The  White  Man's  vile 
liquors  and  diseases;  the  unsophisticated 
contact  with  the  worst  aspects  of  our  civ- 
ilization; the  childish  adoption  of  clothing 
and  customs  wholly  foreign  and  inimical  to 
native  health  and  welfare;  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  own  stabilizing  industries  for 
intermittent  labor  under  a  foreign  commer- 
cialism;— these  are  some  of  the  significant 
factors  that  have  turned  the  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple onto  that  tragic  road  down  into  the 
darkness  of  extinction,  whither  have  wend-- 
ed  so  many  of  this  earth's  fine  and  inter- 
esting children. 


BRITISH 

A  month  ago  Thomas  H.  Kelly  and 
Joseph  H.  Smith  went  over  to  Ireland  to 
distribute  the  Irish  Relief  Fund.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  land  and  returned  on  the 
American  liner  Philadelphia. 

In  describing  their  experiences  when 
halted  at  Liverpool  they  stated  they  had 
to  submit  to  offensive  searching  and  "gril- 
ling" for  hours.  Their  pockets  were 
emptied,  pocket  books  opened,  and  they  and 
their  wives  subjected  to  satirical  remarks 
in  the  presence  of  amused  spectators. 

Mr.  Smith  was  asked,  among  other  ques- 
tions, whether  his  acceptance  of  the  duty 
of  distributing  the  Irish  Relief  Fund  was 
merely  a  method  of  getting  a  free  vacation, 


or  was  he  along  to  watch  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  they  him.  He 
describes  the  "third  degree"  operation  as 
"a  deliberate,  coldly  calculated  and  pre- 
meditated insult  and  humiliation,  made  all 
the  more  intolerable  since  it  took  place  on 
board  an  American  ship,  at  whose  stern  the 
American  flag  was  flying." 

They  were  held  prisoners  on  the  Phila- 
delphia for  eleven  days,  while  she  was  being 
coaled,  painted,  repaired  and  placed  in  the 
drydock.  A  request  for  permission  to  cable 
the  fact  of  their  detention  to  a  friend  in 
New  York  was  refused  by  Aliens  Officer 
Cooper,  who  is  also  the  censor  at  Liverpool. 


By  FranSi  Harris 


I HAVE  already  told  in  print  how  I  har- 
nessed Bernard  Shaw  to  The  Saturday 
Review  in  London  and  how  we  worked 
together  in  perfect  amity  year  in,  year  out. 
The  President  of  Pearson's,  Mr.  Arthur 
Little,  wishes  me  to  retell  the  story  and  to 
add  to  it  and  bring  it  up  to  date. 

I  am  the  more  willing  to  do  this,  because 
much  the  more  important  part  of  the  story 
remains  still  to  be  told  and  because  no  one 
as  yet  has  given  a  portrait  of  Shaw  which 
I  can  regard  as  definitive.  His  latest  work, 
the  preface  to  "Androcles  and  the  Lion," 
deals  with  Jesus  as  a  social  reformer  and 
thinker,  and  is  not  only  important  in  itself 
and  in  relation  to  Shaw's  mind,  but  has  in- 
duced him  to  write  to  me  at  length  upon  the 
subject,  and  with  much  frankness.  In  its 
place  I  shall  use  this  letter  and  try  thus  to 
give  a  picture  of  Bernard  Shaw  which  shall 
show  him  as  he  really  is:  a  modern  leader 
and  guide,  living  as  Keats  put  it  "on  the 
forehead  of  the  time  to  come,"  who  has 
modified  the  knight-errantry  of  Don  Quix- 
ote with  the  practical  wisdom  of  Sancho 
Panza,  and  is  not  afraid  to  fight  for  the 
freeing  of  the  adventurous  maid,  Erin, 
against  the  British  dragon;  though  Shaw, 
unlike  the  rueful  knight,  is  not  mounted  on 
Rosinante,  but  on  a  good  balance  at  the 
bank. 

I  make  no  scruple  therefore  of  repeating 
what  I  have  already  written;  for  now  I 
think  I  can  go  on  to  make  the  portrait  com- 
plete, lifelike  at  once  and  soul-revealing. 

It  was  in  September,  1894,  that  I  bought 
The  Saturday  Review  and  set  myself  to  get 
the  ablest  men  of  the  time  to  write  for  it, 
careless  what  their  opinions  might  be. 

Most  newspaper  men  in  London  had 
heard  of  G.  B.  S. :  his  initials  stuck  in  the 
mind  because  they  were  the  same,  or  very 
like,  those  given  to  a  famous  pipe  and  ad- 
vertised till  they  had  become  a  household 
word.  George  Bernard  Shaw  profited  by 
the  coincidence.  At  this  time  he  was  writ- 
ring  on  music  for  The  Star,  a  cheap  Radical 


evening  paper,  and  spouting  socialism  wher- 
ever he  could  get  a  hearing;  the  last  man  to 
be  connected  with  an  English  Conservative 
weekly. 

I  had  listened  to  him  once  or  twice  and 
thought  him  an  able  iconoclast  with  no  pro- 
found originality,  but  a  saving  grace  of 
humor.  From  time  to  time,  too,  I  had  read 
his  articles  on  music  and  while  admiring 
the  common  sense  of  them  and  the  satiric 
light  he  threw  on  pompous  pretences  and 
unrealities,  I  noticed  that  he  had  begun  to 
repeat  himself,  as  if  he  had  said  all  he  had 
to  say  on  music. 

What  should  I  ask  him  to  write  about? 
What  was  his  true  vein?  He  had  as  much 
humor  as  Wilde — the  name  at  once  crystal- 
lized my  feeling — that  was  what  Shaw 
should  do,  I  said  to  myself,  write  on  the 
theater;  in  essence  his  talent,  like  Wilde's, 
was  theatrical,  almost  wholly  in  caricature, 
certain,  therefore,  to  carry  across  the  foot- 
lights and  have  an  immediate  effect. 

I  wrote  to  him  at  once,  telling  him  my 
opinion  of  his  true  talent  and  asking  him 
to  write  a  weekly  article  for  The  Saturday 
Review. 

He  answered  immediately;  a  letter  some- 
what after  this  fashion: 

"How  the  Dickens  you  knew  that  my 
thoughts  had  been  turning  to  the  theater  of 
late  and  that  I'd  willingly  occupy  myself 
with  it  exclusively  for  some  time  to  come 
I  can't  imagine.  But  you've  hit  the  clout, 
as  the  Elizabethans  used  to  say,  and,  if  you 
can  afford  to  pay  me  regularly,  I'm  your 
man  for  so  long  as  the  job  suits  me  and  I 
suit  the  job.  What  can  you  afford  to  give?" 

My  answer  was  equally  prompt  and  to  the 
point : 

"I  can  afford  to  give  you  £6,  or  $30,  a 
week,  much  more  than  you  are  now  getting. 
If  that  appeals  to  you,  start  in  at  once; 
bring  me  your  first  article  by  next  Wednes- 
day and  we'll  have  a  final  pow-wow." 

On  the  Wednesday  Shaw  turned  up  with 
the  article,  and  I  had  a  good  look  at  him 
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and  a  good  talk  with  him.  Shaw  at  this 
time  was  nearing  forty;  very  tall,  over 
six  feet  in  height  and  thin  to  angularity; 
a  long  bony  face,  corresponding  to  a  ten- 
dency to  get  to  bedrock  everywhere ;  rufous 
fair  hair  and  long,  unkempt  reddish  beard; 
gray-blue  English  eyes  with  straight  eye- 
brows tending  .a  little  upwards  from  the 
nose  and  lending  Mephistophelian  sarcasm 
to  the  alert,  keen  expression.  He  was 
dressed  carelessly  in  tweeds  with  a  Jaeger 
flannel  shirt  and  negligent  tie;  contempt 
of  frills  written  all  over  him;  his  hands 
clean  and  well-kept,  but  not  manicured.  His 
complexion,  singularly  fair  even  for  a  man 
with  reddish  hair,  seemed  too  bloodless  to 
me,  reminded  me  of  his 
vegetarianism — the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  un- 
derstand the  physical 
side  of  the  prize-fight- 
er, though  a  pugilist 
had  been  the  hero  of 
his  first  novel.  His  en- 
trance into  the  room, 
his  abrupt  move- 
ments— as  jerky  as  the 
ever-changing  mind — 
his  perfect  uncon- 
straint — all  showed  an 
able  man,  very  con- 
scious of  his  ability, 
very  direct,  very  sin- 
cere, very  business-like. 

"I  liked  your  letter," 
Shaw  began,  "as  I  told 
you;  the  price,  too, 
suits  me  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  but — you  won't 
alter  my  articles,  will 
you?" 

"Not  a  word,"  I  said.  "If  I  should  want 
anything  changed,  which  is  most  unlikely, 
I'd  send  you  a  proof  and  ask  you  to  alter 
it;  but  that  case  is  not  going  to  occur 
often." 

"But  who  else  are  you  getting  to  write  in 
this  frank  way?"  he  cried,  "sha'n't  we  all 
be  contradicting  each  other?" 

"I  don't  love  consistency,"  I  replied,  "I 
want  half  a  dozen  able  men  writing  regu- 
larly so  that  I  may  hope  for  three  articles 
a  week  with  something  original  in  each  of 
them." 

"Who  are  your  six  geniuses?"  asked 
Shaw. 

"Well,  I've  got  H.  G.  Wells  to  do  the 
novel-reviews.   He's  good  enough,  eh?" 
"I  daresay  he  is"  was  Shaw's  non-com- 
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mittal  reply.  "He's  an  advanced  thinker, 
too,  you  know,  against  the  government,  I 
mean.   And  who  else?" 

"D.  S.  McColl,  the  best  art-critic  in  Eng- 
land," I  said,  "is  coming  to  me.  (He's  now 
the  head  of  the  Tate  Gallery.)  And  Chal- 
mers Mitchell  will  do  the  science  (Mitchell 
is  now  the  head  of  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society).  I  think  you'll  be  in  good  com- 
pany, for  Cunninghame  Graham,  Arthur 
Symons,  Pater,  Wilde  and  a  lot  more  have 
promised  occasional  papers." 

"Rum  crew  for  a  Conservative  ship;  but 
that's  your  affair  and  not  mine.  You  say  I 
can  be  sure  that  the  ghost  will  always  walk, 
as  theatrical  people  say." 

"We'll  pay  regularly 
every  month,"  I  replied. 

"Very  well  then," 
Shaw  concluded,  "if 
the  money  appears  reg- 
ularly you  can  count 
on  me  for  a  weekly 
outpouring.  You  don't 
limit  me  in  any  way?" 

"Not  in  any  way,"  I 
answered. 

"Well,"  he  con- 
cluded, "it  seems  to 
me  that  The  Saturday 
Review  should  make  a 
stir." 

"After  we're  all 
dead,  not  much  before, 
but  that  doesn't  mat- 
ter," I  replied.  "I've 
asked  all  the  reviewers 
only  to  review  those 
books  they  admire  and 
can  praise:  starfinders 
they  should  be,  not  fault-finders." 

"What'll  'the  master  of  flouts  and  jeers' 
think?"  asked  Shaw.  (Lord  Salisbury,  the 
bitter-tongued  Prime  Minister,  had  been  a 
constant  contributor  to  The  Saturday  Re- 
view twenty  years  before,  and  was  under- 
stood still  to  take  an  interest  in  his  old 
journal.) 

"I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care,"  I  re- 
plied; and  our  talk  came  to  an  end. 

I  found  Shaw  an  admirable  contributor, 
always  punctual  unless  there  was  some  good 
reason  to  be  late;  always  scrupulous,  cor- 
recting his  proofs  heavily,  with  rare  con- 
scientiousness, and  always  doing  his  very 
best. 

Yet  he  was  never  physically  strong;  he 
told  me  one  day  that  his  work  often  ex- 
hausted him  so  that  he  was  fain  to  go  into 
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a  dark  room  and  lie  flat  on  his  back  on  the 
bare  floor,  every  muscle  relaxed,  for  hours, 
just  to  rest.  The  confession  surprised  me: 
at  that  time  I  could  hardly  make  myself  feel 
tired  in  the  longest  day. 

At  rare  intervals  I  had  to  tell  Shaw  his 
article  was  too  long  and  beg  him  to  shorten 
it.  For  months  together  I  had  nothing  to  do 
except  congratulate  myself  on  having  got 
him  as  a  contributor ;  though  at  first  he  was 
strenuously  objected  to  by  many  of  my 
readers  who  wrote  begging  me  to  cancel 
their  subscriptions*  or  at  least  to  cease  from 
befouling  their  houses  with  "Shaw's  social- 
istic rant  and  theater  twaddle." 

Two  or  three  incidents  in  the  four  years' 
companionship  may  be  cited,  for  they  show, 
I  think,  the  real  Shaw.  William  Morris,  the 
poet  and  decorator-craftsman,  died  sud- 
denly. Shaw  called  just  to  tell  me  he'd  like 
to  write  a  special  article  on  Morris,  as  a 
Socialist  and  prose-writer  and  speaker.  I 
said  I'd  be  delighted,  for  Arthur  Symons 
was  going  to  write  on  his  poetry  and  Cun- 
ninghame  Graham  on  his  funeral.  I  hoped 
to  have  three  good  articles.  I  had  two  ex- 
cellent ones:  Symons  was  very  good  in- 
deed and  so  was  Shaw;  but  Cunninghame 
Graham  had  written  a  little  masterpiece,  a 
gem  of  restrained  yet  passionate  feeling: 
absolute  realistic  description  lifted  to  poetry 
by  profound  emotion. 

Shaw  came  blown  in  on  the  Monday  full 
of  unaffected  admiration. 

"What  a  story  that  was  of  Graham's!" 
he  cried,  "a  great  writer,  isn't  he?" 

I  nodded:  "An  amateur  of  genius:  it's  a? 
pity  he  hasn't  to  earn  his  living  by  his  pen." 

"A  good  thing  for  us,"  cried  Shaw,  "he'd 
wipe  the  floor  with  us  all  if  he  often  wrote 
like  that." 

I  only  quote  the  incident  to  show  Shaw's 
unaffected  sincerity  and  ingenuous  admira- 
tion of  good  work  in  another  man. 

I  came  to  regard  him  as  a  realist  by  na- 
ture, who,  living  in  the  modern  realistic  cur- 
rent, was  resolved  to  be  taken  simply  for 
what  he  was  and  what  he  could  do,  and 
equally  resolved  to  judge  all  other  men  and 
women  by  the  same  relentless  realistic 
standard.  This  love  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  truth  beyond  vanity  or  self-praise,  is 
a  product  of  the  modern  scientific  spirit  and 
appears  to  me  to  embody  one  of  the  loftiest 
ideals  yet  recorded. 

Shaw  was  no  knight-errant  of  unpopular 
causes  or  unpopular  men.  When  Wilde  had 
done  three-quarters  of  his  inhuman  sen- 
tence, he  was  reported  to  be  in  bad  health, 


and  I  busied  myself  to  get  him  released 
before  his  time.  The  head  of  the  Prison 
Commission,  Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles-Brise,  told 
me  that  if  a  dozen  literary  men  of  distinc- 
tion would  sign  a  petition  for  Wilde's  re- 
lease on  the  ground  that  the  sentence  of  two 
years'  hard  labor  had  been  condemned  by  a 
Royal  Commission  as  too  severe,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  Home  Secretary  would  ad- 
vise the  Queen  to  remit  the  rest  of  Wilde's 
sentence.  I  have  told  elsewhere  how  I  tried 
to  get  Meredith  to  sign  the  petition  and 
failed.  After  various  other  failures  I  asked 
Shaw:  he  thrust  out  his  lips  and  wrinkled 
his  brows  in  distaste,  then  said: 

"O,  I'm  not  important  enough ;  get  some- 
one else." 

I  urged  him  a  little  disdainfully,  for  I 
couldn't  understand  anyone  refusing  such  a 
service,  when  he  burst  out: 

"I  don't  know  that  Wilde's  worth  incur- 
ring unpopularity  for,  if  you  must  have  my 
true  reason !  He  tickles  the  furry  ears  of 
the  public;  but  he's  not  a  Morris  or  a 
Graham;  I'll  have  enough  unpopularity  on 
my  own  account  some  day;  I  don't  care  to 
weaken  myself  for  Wilde." 

Yet  Shaw  spoke  stoutly  for  the  fellaheen 
in  Egypt  in  the  Denshawi  affair,  and  he 
was  a  pro-Boer  during  the  South  African 
mess,  and  he  has  got  into  the  hottest  of  hot 
water  over  this  war, — brave  enough  for 
anything  in  the  way  of  duty:  but  not  par- 
ticularly chivalric. 

Another  story: 

One  day  I  got  a  letter  from  a  friend  beg- 
ging me  not  to  let  Shaw  go  on  "writing 
drivel  about  Shakespeare;  on  his  own  job 
he's  good,  but  why  let  him  talk  rot?"  I 
had  noticed  Shaw's  divagations;  but  he 
usually  employed  Shakespeare  like  the 
British  employ  the  ten  commandments  as  a 
shillelagh,  and,  as  Shaw  took  the  great 
dramatist  generally  to  point  unconventional 
morals,  I  didn't  wish  to  restrain  him.  But 
one  day  his  weekly  paper  was  chiefly  about 
Shakespeare,  and  he  fell  into  two  or  three 
of  the  gross  common  blunders  on  the  sub- 
ject: notably,  in  one  passage,  he  assumed 
that  Shakespeare  had  been  a  good  husband 
— the  usual  English  misconception. 

I  wrote  him  at  once : 

"You  are  writing  so  brilliantly  on  the 
weekly  theater-happenings,  why  on  earth 
drag  in  Shakespeare  always  like  King 
Charles's  head,  as  you  know  nothing  about 
him."   I  got  an  answer  by  return: 

"What  in  thunder  do  you  mean  by  say- 
ing I  know  nothing  of  Shakespeare?  I 
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know  more  about  the  immortal  Will  than 
any  living  man/'  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
I  replied: 

"Come  to  lunch  one  day  at  the  Cafe 
Royal  and  I'll  give  you  the  weeds  and  the 
cup  of  water  your  soul  desires  and  prove 
into  the  bargain  that  you  know  nothing 
whatever  about  Shakespeare." 

When  we  had  ordered  our  lunch  Shaw 
began : 

"Who's  going  to  be  the  judge  between 
us,  Frank  Harris,  on  this  Shakespeare  mat- 
ter ?" 

"You,  Shaw,  only  you,"  I  replied,  "I  am 
to  convince  you  of  your  complete  and  in- 
credible ignorance." 

He  snorted:  "Then  you  have  your  work 
cut  out ;  we  can't  sleep  here,  can  we  ?" 

"The  time  it  will  take,"  I  retorted,  "de- 
pends on  your  intelligence — that's  what  I'm 
reckoning  on." 

"Humph!"  he  grunted.  We  had  our 
meal  and  then  went  at  it  hammer  and  tongs. 

"You  believe,"  I  began,  "that  because 
Shakespeare  left  Stratford  after  being 
married  a  couple  of  years  and  did  not  re- 
turn for  eleven  years,  he  loved  his  wife?" 

"No,  no,"  replied  Shaw,  "I  said  in  my 
article  that  in  his  will  he  left  his  wife  'the 
second-best  bed'  as  a  pledge  of  his  affec- 
tion. I  remember  reading  once  something 
that  convinced  me  of  this ;  I  don't  recall  the 
argument  now ;  but  at  the  time  it  convinced 
me  and  I  can  look  it  up  for  you  if  you  like." 

"You  needn't,"  I  replied,  "I'll  give  it  you ; 
it's  probably  the  old  Professorial  explana- 
tion: the  best  bed  in  those  days  was  in  the 
guest  room;  therefore  the  second-best  bed 
was  the  one  Shakespeare  slept  in  with  his 
wife." 

"That's  it,"  cried  Shaw,  "that's  it,  and 
it  is  convincing    How  do  you  meet  it?" 

"Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?"  I  re- 
plied. "Here's  Shakespeare,  the  most  ar- 
ticulate creature  that  ever  lived,  the  great- 
est lord  of  language  in  recorded  time,  un- 
able in  his  will  to  express  a  passionate  emo- 
tion so  as  to  be  understood.  Why,  had  he 
even  written  'our  bed,  dear,'  as  the  common 
grocer  would  have  done,  we'd  all  have 
known  what  he  meant.  Shakespeare  could 
never  write  'the  second-best  bed'  without 
realizing  the  sneer  in  the  words  and  in- 
tending us  to  realize  it  as  well.  .  .  ." 

"Good  God,"  exclaimed  Shaw,  throwing 
up  his  hand  to  his  forehead  impatiently,  "of 
course  not;  how  stupid  of  me!  Confound 
the  Professors  and  their  idiot  explana- 
tions!"— and  after  a  pause:  "I'll  give  you 


the  second-best  bed;  I'm  prepared  to  be- 
lieve that  Shakespeare  did  not  love  his 
wife.  Go  ahead  with  your  other  proofs  of 
my  ignorance." 

At  five  that  afternoon  we  left  the  table, 
Shaw  declaring  he  would  never  write  again 
about  Shakespeare,  if  I'd  write  about  him. 

On  that,  I  began  my  articles  on  Shake- 
speare, which  afterwards  grew  into  books; 
but  Shaw  has  not  kept  his  vow.  He  has 
written  again  and  again  on  the  subject  and 
always  ignorantly,  being  more  minded  to 
realize  Shaw  than  Shakespeare.  In  his  lat- 
est book  entitled  "Misalliance,"  he  devotes 
thirty  pages  of  preface  to  his  playlet  "The 
Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets,"  in  order  to 
convict  me  of  mistakes,  and  at  length  he 
has  learned  a  new  trick.  He  takes  thing 
after  thing  I've  discovered;  sets  them  forth 
in  my  very  words,  and  then  declares: 
"Frank  won't  have  this  or  that,"  thus  hoist- 
ing Frank  with  his  own  bomb. 

Towards  the  end  of  my  tenure  of  The 
Saturday  Review,  Shaw  was  making  a 
great  deal  of  money  by  his  plays,  thanks 
mainly  I  believe  to  the  way  Arnold  Daly 
had  fought  for  him  in  the  United  States. 

Casually  he  told  me  one  day  that  every 
article  he  wrote  for  me  cost  him  much  more 
than  he  got  for  it. 

"I  mean,"  he  said,  "the  same  time  spent 
on  a  comedy  would  pay  me  ten  or  twenty 
times  as  much.  I'm  losing  $300  a  week  at 
least  through  writing  for  you." 

"You  must  stop  writing  for  me  then,"  I 
said,  ruefully.  "But  I'm  about  to  sell  the 
paper,  and  if  you  could  have  kept  on  for  a 
couple  of  months,  say  till  September  (it 
was  then  July  or  August  if  I  remember 
rightly),  I'd  be  greatly  obliged." 

"Say  no  more,"  he  exclaimed.  "I'll  go 
on  till  your  reign  comes  to  an  end." 

"It's  very  good  of  you,"  I  replied;  "but 
I  hardly  like  to  accept  such  a  sacrifice  from 
you." 

"I  look  upon  it  as  only  fair,"  he  replied. 
"Your  bringing  me  on  The  Saturday  Re- 
view to  write  on  the  theater  did  me  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  many  ways.  You  not  only 
made  me  better  known  but  forced  me  to 
think  of  the  theater  and  of  playwriting,  and 
so  helped  me  to  success.  It's  only  fair  I 
should  pay  you  back  a  part  of  what  you 
helped  me  to  earn." 

"If  you  look  at  it  like  that,"  I  replied,  "I 
have  no  objection.  You  are  making  a  lot 
of  money  then  by  your  plays?" 

"Not  in  England,"  he  said,  "but  in  Amer- 
ica more  than  I  can  spend.    My  banker 
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smiles  now  when  he  sees  me,  and  is  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  wonderment,  for  miracle 
on  miracle,  a  writer  is  not  only  making 
money  but  saving  it." 

Some  time  before  this  Shaw  had  mar- 
ried and  had  taken  to  wife,  as  he  said 
himself,  a  lady  who  was  "more  than  self- 
supporting."  Consequently  he  found  him- 
;  self  in  1898  more  than  well  off,  freed  from 
all  sordid  care.  The  first  part  of  his  life, 
the  struggle  of  it,  came  here  to  an  end. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  this 
formative  portion  of  Shaw's  growth  before 
I  go  on  to  speak  of  his  later  achievement. 
I  had  first  heard  of  him  in  1885,  I  think, 
and  first  heard  him  speak  on  Socialism  in 
1886;  I  had  thus  known  him  for  more  than 
a  dozen  years,  four  of  which  were  spent 
in  close,  friendly,  frank  relations.  He  had 
grown  in  the  twelve  years,  though  even  in 
1886  he  was  in  embryo  the  Shaw  of  1898 
and  1900.  He  had  all  the  ideas  at  30  which 
he  has  put  forward  later,  and  he  was  very 
articulate  from  the  beginning.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  main  part  of  his  originality 
came  from  the  fact  that  he  looked  at  Eng- 
land and  all  things  English  from  the  Irish 
angle.  British  hypocrisy,  formalism,  con- 
vention and  cruelty  shocked  him  therefore. 
He  was  not  to  be  deluded  by  their  pre- 
tended love  of  freedom  for  example;  the 
despots  of  Ireland,  India  and  Egypt  could 
not  delude  him;  nor  by  the  love  of  free 
speech  which  the  British  are  always  brag- 
ging about;  had  he  not  seen  Cunninghame 
Graham  and  John  Burns  arrested  for  try- 
ing to  exercise  the  right?  He  knew  that 
their  sense  of  social  justice  was  rudimen- 
tary, that  one  in  every  four  Englishmen  is 
!  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave — the  ordinary 
Celtic  view  of  England  is  a  great  part  of 
Shaw's  originality. 

But  he  is   an   incomparable  journalist 
gifted  with  an  astonishing  sense  of  humor. 
I  He  uses  every  occasion  to  the  uttermost; 
and  that  his  humor  is  sufficient  to  give 
him  enduring  place  in  English  literature 
)  seems  to  me  undeniable;  but  he  will  never 
i  rank  as  prophet  or  seer  or  even  poet.  He 
]  is  one  of  the  choice  and  master  spirits  of 
^  the  time;  a  minor  light,  but  not  one  of  the 
great  luminaries. 

One  more  story  about  him.  Some  years 
1 1  after  I  had  written  a  play,  Shakespeare 
and  His  Love,  a  playlet  by  Shaw,  The 
Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets,  was  announced. 
Next  day  Shaw  let  himself  be  interviewed 
and  at  once  protested  that  his  play  had 
nothing  to  do  with  mine.    I  was  asked  my 
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opinion  on  the  matter  and  simply  said  that 
Shaw's  protest  filled  me  with  fear.  The 
first  night  of  his  play  I  went  to  the  theater 
and  met  Shaw  in  the  hall.  He  came  to  me 
in  apparently  exuberant  good  humor :  "The 
very  man,"  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  caught 
sight  of  me.  "I've  been  telephoning  for 
you  everywhere;  but  first  let  me  introduce 
you  to  my  wife  and  then  come  to  my  box 
and  witness  your  play." 

"I  am  glad  to  meet  Mrs.  Shaw,"  I  re- 
plied; "but  I  won't  take  any  responsibility 
for  your  bantling;  you  can  borrow  so  that 
the  result  will  be  not  flattery  but  criticism." 

Finally  we  yielded  to  him  and  my  wife 
and  myself  went  up  to  his  box.  His  wife 
gave  us  seats,  insisted  on  making  us  com- 
fortable. "But  Shaw,"  I  said,  "where's  he 
to  sit?"  for  there  were  only  three  seats. 
"Oh,"  Mrs.  Shaw  replied  na'ively,  "The 
genius  will  stand  there."  When  we  pro- 
tested, she  informed  us  that  "the  genius 
preferred  it." 

That  same  evening  Lorraine,  the  actor, 
came  in  to  see  him  about  a  play,  and  poured 
butter  over  him  in  a  stream.  "Master  here, 
and  Master  there !"  till  the  stomach  of  one's 
sense  turned  at  the  obvious  flattery.  Ten 
years  earlier  Shaw  would  have  resented  it; 
now  he  lapped  it  all  up  eagerly. 

The  next  day  I  proved  (or  so  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett  assured  me)  that  Shaw's  The 
Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets  was  misnamed. 
In  his  playlet  Shaw  had  made  his  heroine, 
Mary  Fitton,  jealous,  hot-tempered,  violent 
(she  boxes  both  Shakespeare's  and  Queen 
Elizabeth's  ears  in  a  fit  of  rage).  Now  in 
the  Sonnets  she  has  none  of  these  qualities. 
As  I  have  shown  in  my  book,  "The  Man 
Shakespeare,"  the  best  picture  of  Shake- 
speare's love  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Son- 
nets but  as  Cleopatra  in  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, and  there  she  is  pictured  as  jealous, 
hot-tempered  and  violent,  for  she  strikes  the 
messenger  and  hales  him  about  by  his  hair. 

Shaw  had  taken  his  Dark  Lady  not 
from  the  Sonnets  as  he  pretended,  but  from 
Shakespeare's  Cleopatra,  or  from  my  proof 
that  Cleopatra  was  the  truest,  most  life-like 
portrait  of  his  "dark  lady." 

Shaw  replied  by  repeating  that  he  had 
not  taken  his  heroine  from  my  play,  which 
no  one  had  ever  maintained. 

Success  has  made  him  disingenuous,  dis- 
inclined, if  you  will,  to  do  justice  to  another 
writer;  his  recent  flippant  attack,  too,  on 
Irish  nationalism  shows,  I  am  afraid,  that 
he  has  not  grown  in  generosity  or  in  sym- 
pathy since  he  reached  success. 
n  tin  ued.) 
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THE  most  significant  and  characteristic 
feature  of  New  York  is  seldom  or 
never  mentioned.    One  tells  of  sky- 
scrapers; another  proves  that  it  is  the  larg- 
est city  in  the  world;  still  another  dis- 
covers that  it  is  a  congeries  of  nations ;  but 
all  these  qualities  may 
suffer    a  sea-change 
while  the  characteristic 
I  refer  to  must  remain 
as  New  York's  crown 
of  glory  forever. 

I  always  think  of 
New  York  as  our  Lady 
of  the  Waters.  There 
she  sits  throned  above 
one  of  the  finest  har- 
bors in  the  world;  but, 
after  all,  Sydney  har- 
bor is  just  as  fair,  safe 
and  large,  and  so  is 
Rio  Janeiro,  but  nei- 
ther Sydney  nor  Rio 
has  the  magnificent 
Hudson  on  the  one 
side  and  the  landlocked 
Sound  on  the  other. 
New  York  must  be  in 
time  the  greatest  yacht- 
ing center  in  the  world, 
for  it  is  the  entrance, 
so  to  speak,  to  ten 
thousand  miles  of  in- 
land waters. 

Already  this  Queen 
of  the  Seas  provides 
the  finest  natural  bath- 
ing places  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

You  can,  as  everyone  knows,  have  splen- 
did bathing  within  the  city  limits :  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  a  better  swim  than  can 
be  had  in  the  Hudson  near  the  north  end 
of  Manhattan  Island,  and  the  water  is  salt 
water. 

It  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  the  bed  of 
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the  Hudson  is  lower  at  Albany  than  it  is 
at  New  York,  and  so  the  water  is  salt  for 
a  hundred  miles  or  more  up  stream. 

But  when  most  persons  talk  of  sea-bath- 
ing they  mean  a  sandy  beach  and  "hollow 
ocean  ridges  roaring  into  cataracts."  They 
are  thinking,  in  fact, 
of  places  like  Long 
Beach  and  Southamp- 
ton Beach  or  Newport, 
or,  if  they  belong  to 
the  poorer  classes,  they 
imagine  resorts  like 
Far  Rockaway  or 
Sheepshead  Bay  or 
Coney  Island. 

Each  of  these  places 
has  certain  qualities  or 
peculiarities  which,  be- 
ing common  to  all,  can 
be  spoken  of  as  Amer- 
ican. 

A  peculiar  promis- 
cuity reigns  in  all  of 
them  tempered  by  pur- 
itan propriety.  There 
is  hardly  any  division 
into  classes;  the  note 
[  everywhere  is  the  note 
i  of  frank  childish  en- 
joyment at  playing  or 
bathing  in  company. 
The  amusements  pro- 
vided are  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  people. 
There  are  merry-go- 
rounds  and  rifle  gal- 
At  Newport  leries.    At  every  turn 

one  is  reminded  of 
Margate  in  England  with  its  extraordinary 
proportion  of  East  End  Jews.  Coney  Island 
indeed  in  July  and  August  is  simply  a 
wilder  Margate — a  Margate  more  intent  on 
enjoying  itself  and  having  a  good  time. 

Each  of  these  resorts  makes  its  own  spe- 
cial appeal.    Far  Rockaway,  thanks  to  the 
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Mrs.  Botswell:    "Isn't  Everything  in  Nature 
Lovely,  Dear?" 


their  children  bathe  when  they  feel  like 
it,  or  they  sit  on  the  sand  or  toss  a  ball 
about. 

Southampton  Beach  and  Newport  are 
much  alike ;  in  both  the  people  are  well-off 
and  peculiarly  well  behaved,  but  one  feels 
that  Newport  is  a  little  smarter  and  faster 
than  Southampton.  The  difference  between 
them  is  something  more  than  the  difference 
between  Deauville  and  Trouville  or  between 
Ilfracombe  and  Ryde.  At  Trouville  and 
Ryde  you  find  the  cream  of  French  and 
English  society  eager  to  enjoy  itself  in  its 


excellent  street-car  service,  is  like  Coney 
Island,  with  a  far  drearier  approach  and  a 
greater  amount  of  noise  and  factitious  gai- 
ety, if  indeed  that  be  possible. 

But  when  you  come  to  Sheepshead  Bay 
you  get  a  better  class  and  a  set  of  bathers 
who  treat  their  outing  seriously.  Here  you 
can  see  from  time  to  time  good  swimming 
and  diving;  you  will  find  canoes  propelled 
by  both  sexes  and  catamarans  ably  piloted. 

But  with  Long  Beach  and  its  so-called 
boardwalk,  which,  for  the  greater  part,  is 
now  asphalted,  you  come  to  a  still  better 
class,  though  the  promiscuity  is  fully  as 
marked  as  it  is,  say  at  Coney  Island. 

But  when  you  go  from  Long  Beach  to 
Southampton  Beach  you  rise  still  another 
step  of  the  social  ladder.  Well-to-do  peo- 
ple come  here  to  stay  for  the  summer,  and 


At  Southampton  Beach 


Coney  Island — Down  the  Bay 
That's  Where  I  Love  to  be 
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own  way  regardless  of  cost  or  courtesy  ties. 

One  peculiarity  I  found  just  as  marked  at 
Newport  as  at  Ryde  or  Trouville.  Every- 
one knows  how  the  London  smart  set  seeks 
to  isolate  itself  by  using  certain  forms  of 
speech  in  unusual  ways.  For  example,  the 
word  "fast"  has  been  superseded  by  "high- 
stepping."  As  soon  as  the  middle  class 
catches  on  and  talks  of  "high-stepping"  the 
smart  set  will  have  invented  a  new  word 
for  the  old  quality.  Up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war  "garden"  was  a  sort  of  adjec- 
tive for  "common/'  while  "useful"  had 
taken  the  place  of  good  or  excellent.  He's 
"useful"  at  skating  or  bridge  or  dancing, 
generally  meant  that  the  man  so  praised 
was  a  past  master  in  the  accomplishment. 
In  other  words,  the  praise  was  high  and 
well-deserved. 

French  society  has  similar  little  shibbo- 
leths which  should  be  more  studied  than 
they  are  in  America.  For  instance,  nine 
Americans  out  of  ten  when  writing  to  a 
French  friend  write  "Cher  Monsieur  Jack- 


At  Long  Beach 


son,"  just  as  they  would  write  in  English 
"Dear  Mr.  Jackson,"  but  the  English  ex- 
pression is  colorless,  whereas  to  an  equal 
a  French  gentleman  writes  "Cher  Mon- 
sieur," while  "Cher  Monsieur  Jackson" 
means  that  he  is  a  little  contemptuous  of 
Mons.  Jackson  and  will  not  treat  him  as 
an  equal. 


A  MAN'S  RANDOM  THOUGHTS 

A  MAN  in  love  will  lie  to  please  his 
charmer,  but  invariably  she  lies  to 
please  herself. 

Women  never  trust  a  man  out  of  their 
sight,  but  they  expect  to  be  trusted  to  the 
end  of  the  kingdom  of  love. 

We  would  all  rather  be  praised  for  our 
looks  than  for  our  virtues. 

Men  are  not  bad  or  good;  but  both  and 
neither. 

In  all  cities  no  girl  gets  on  the  stage 
through  a  trial  of  merit,  it's  usually  a  trial 
by  "jewry." 

The  surest  sign  of  greatness  in  a  man  is 
his  dislike  of  accepted  ideas. 

Motto  for  Chauffeur:  the  quick  or  the 
dead. 

Every  man  is  a  slave  to  the  woman  he 
loves  before  marriage;  it's  her  turn  after- 
wards. 

/  love  you  means  different  things  in  dif- 
ferent tongues;  in  Spanish  it  means  frank- 
ly, "I  desire  you";  in  French  a  man  loves 
a  woman  and  a  dinner  in  the  same  way; 
Italian  has  the  same  defect.  Russian,  like 
German  and  English,  uses  the  word  "Love" 
only  for  the  highest  affection. 

If  you  pawned  your  soul  for  some  women 
they  would  sell  the  ticket. 


A  WOMAN'S  RANDOM  THOUGHTS 

"XTAN  loves  to  think  he's  master,  and  if  it 
pleases  him  it  doesn't  hurt  us. 

A  virtuous  woman  is  above  rubies,  per- 
haps that's  why  she  doesn't  get  any. 

Everything  can  be  won  by  kindness — 
why  don't  husbands  try  it? 

Man  credits  himself  with  the  superior 
brain ;  fortunately  for  us  we  know  him  bet- 
ter than  he  knows  himself. 

If  you  can't  hold  a  woman  with  your 
heart,  what's  the  good  of  holding  her  in 
your  arms? 

A  man  can  always  go  out  and  have  a 
good  time,  so  long  as  he's  got  the  price,  but 
a  woman  must  always  pay — in  the  end. 

There  are  thousands  of  women  who  jeer 
at  a  popular  actress's  morals,  who  would 
go  twice  as  far  for  half  the  salary. 

Men  don't  like  intellectual  women — it  is 
man's  nature  to  detest  what  is  above  him. 

A  man  who  can  resist  a  girl  and  a  moon 
together  may  drive  a  motor.  He  will  never 
exceed  the  speed  limit. 

Workhouses  are  a  needless  extravagance. 
Nobody  wants  them ;  neither  the  ratepayers 
nor  the  paupers. 


By  FranMin  Harvey 


JOHN,  who  had  been  a  laborer  most  of 
his  life,  died  when  he  was  sixty-two 
years  old,  leaving  his  widow  in  ill- 
health,  eight  children,  the  oldest,  fourteen 
years,  the  youngest,  eight  months,  and  an 
insurance  policy  for  six  hundred  dollars. 
The  payments  on  this  had  been  kept  up 
by  one  of  those  economic  miracles  common 
among  the  very  poor. 

The  family  was  living  in  three  rooms 
with  no  conveniences,  the  mother  and  her 
eight  sleeping  in  one  room.  Charged 
against  the  insurance  were  debts  aggre- 
gating one  hundred  dollars  and  Mrs.  John 
spent  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  burial  of 
her  dead. 

The  widow  was  capable  of  earning  from 
three  to  four  dollars  a  week  when  well 
enough  to  work.  The  poor  commission  of 
the  city  of  Detroit  made  her  an  allowance 
of  four  dollars  a  week.  At  one  time,  she 
was  given  six  dollars  that  she  might  pay 
her  rent.  Her  expenses,  with  a  food  allow- 
ance of  but  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
for  nine  persons,  were  thirteen  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  a  week. 

Even  when  she  was  employed  regularly 
at  full  wages  there  was  a  deficit  of  five 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  every  seven 
days.  No  involved  arithmetic  is  necessary 
to  show  how  long  it  would  have  taken  to 
exhaust  the  three  hundred  dollar  residue  of 
the  insurance  money.  This  gone,  the  fam- 
ily would  have  disintegrated  and  thus 
reached  that  scrap  heap  of  families  which 
is  the  by-product  of  many  cities. 

The  widow  and  the  eight  did  not  go  to 
the  scrap  heap,  however.  In  fact,  this  fam- 
ily is  better  off  physically  than  it  was  at 
any  period  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father. 
A  modern  home  is  occupied  now;  Mrs.  John 
is  well,  those  of  the  eight  of  school  age  are 
receiving  an  education,  there  is  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  bank  and  the  widow 
has  time  to  look  after  her  brood. 

The  escape  from  becoming  social  waste 


was  due  to  recognition  by  the  Michigan  leg- 
islature of  1913  that  the  state  owes  a  debt 
to  its  mothers.  The  rehabilitation  of  John's 
family  was  accomplished  by  surgery,  by 
some  lessons  in  household  economics  and 
a  cash  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  county 
of  Wayne  of  ten  dollars  a  week,  or  much 
less  than  institutional  care  of  only  a  part 
of  the  children.  This  was  all  made  pos- 
sible by  the  mothers'  pension  law. 

The  instance  cited  is  not  an  isolated  one. 
The  last  biennial  report  of  the  Michigan 
Board  of  Correction  and  Charities  shows 
that  in  the  first  ten  months  of  the  law,  1,514 
mothers  applied  for  pensions,  1,099,  with 
3,421  children,  receiving  them.  The  total 
expenditure  for  the  period  mentioned  was 
$95,541.94.  Six  of  the  eighty-three  coun- 
ties granted  no  pensions  and  one  failed 
to  report,  though  an  expenditure  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  is  shown. 

The  mothers'  pension  law,  as  adopted 
three  years  ago,  applied  to  widows,  di- 
vorced and  deserted  women  and,  with  cer- 
tain restrictions  and  safeguards,  to  unmar- 
ried mothers.  There  was  opposition  to  the 
bill,  naturally,  but  enough  legislators  to 
overcome  this  believed  that  women  who. 
brought  children  into  the  world  should  have 
every  chance  possible  to  raise  them  proper- 
ly in  their  own  homes. 

Two  years  went  by,  the  list  of  pension- 
ers, especially  in  Wayne,  the  most  populous 
county  in  the  state,  as  it  is  the  one  in  which 
Detroit  is  located,  growing  rapidly.  The 
J9T5  legislature  was  in  session  and  the 
mothers'  pension  law  was  before  the  law- 
makers again.  With  the  idea  of  repeal? 
Quite  orr  the  contrary.  The  measure  was 
broadened,  and  added  to  the  eligible  list 
were  women  whose  husbands  had  been  de- 
clared insane,  feeble-minded  or  epileptic; 
women  whose  husbands  are  blind  or  con- 
fined in  a  state  hospital  or  institution; 
wives  of  inmates  of  state  penal  institutions 
for  crimes,  and  wives  of  inmates  of  hos- 
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pitals  for  the  treatment  of  insanity  or  any- 
mental  disease.  There  is  a  provision,  of 
course,  that  mothers  to  receive  state  aid 
must  be  poor  and  unable  to  care  for  their 
families.  The  maximum  amount  that  may 
be  allowed  is  three  dollars  a  week  for  each 
child  under  the  school  age. 

As  there  is  direct  bearing  on  the  mothers' 
pension  law,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  191 5 
legislature  also  made  an  important  amend- 
ment to  the  school  law.  Previously,  a 
child  to  obtain  a  permit  to  work  in  Michi- 
gan had  to  be  fourteen  years  old  and  pos- 
sess the  equivalent  of  a  fourth  grade  edu- 
cation. Now  an  age  of  fifteen  years  and  a 
sixth  grade  education  is  mandatory. 

The  effect  of  this  change  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  mothers'  pension  act  may 
be  sensed  from  the  fact  that  last  June  chil- 
dren in  one  hundred  families  on  the  De- 
troit pension  rolls  would  have  reached  the 
working  age  had  the  law  not  been  amended. 

With  the  expenditure  of  almost  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  approximately 
eleven  hundred  mothers  before  the  law  was 
a  year  old  and  before  its  application  had 
been  widened,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
people  of  Michigan  find  lessening  their  so- 
cial scrap  heap  a  heavy  additional  burden. 
But  it  is  merely  shifting  the  load  from  one 
shoulder  to  another,  according  to  Henry 
S.  Hulbert,  judge  of  the  juvenile  division 
of  the  probate  court,  who  has  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  in  Wayne  county. 

Michigan  had  and  has  the  usual  number 
of  eleemosynary  institutions,  ameliorative 
agencies,  child  welfare  organizations,  pub- 
lic, private  and  associated  charities,  county 
and  municipal  relief  commissions  and 
boards.  Eight-tenths  of  the  mothers  now 
on  the  Wayne  county  pension  rolls  were 
being  cared  for  by  the  poor  commission  of 
the  city  of  Detroit  before  the  passage  of 
the  law,  Judge  Hulbert  has  found,  and  this 
percentage,  as  applying  to  civic  and  county 
ameliorative  agencies,  is  said  to  hold  good 
throughout  the  state. 

The  first  application  for  a  mothers'  pen- 
sion was  made  in  Detroit  September  25, 
19I3>  by  a  mother  with  three  children,  she 
being  allowed  two  dollars  and  a  half  a 
week  for  each  of  the  children.  The  Wayne 
county  records,  November  1,  191 5,  showed 
523  mothers,  with  1,527  children,  receiving 
pensions.  This  was  not  the  total  number 
granted,  as  the  pensions  of  some  mothers 
were  withdrawn  for  cause  or  voluntarily, 
it  being  a  fact  that  occasionally  there  are 


mothers  who  are  as  anxious  to  get  off  the 
list  as  some  are  to  get  on  it. 

To  be  statistical  for  another  paragraph. 
Every  second  Thursday  in  the  month  is 
"pay  day."  The  last  Thursday  in  Novem- 
ber those  523  mothers  received  approxi- 
mately $5,300.  The  average  amount  paid 
per  child  was  one  dollar  and  seventy-six 
cents  a  week  and  the  average  monthly 
amount  received  by  each  family  was  twenty- 
two  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents,  which  has 
been  called  "high  relief,"  "high"  being  used 
in  the  sense  of  liberal.  Each  family  had 
an  average  of  two  and  ninety-two  hun- 
dredths children. 

The  Michigan  mothers'  pension  law  was 
designed  primarily  to  prevent  the  "scrap- 
ping" of  the  family  by  keeping  it  together 
with  the  mother  in  the  home  instead  of  in 
conflict  with  the  world  in  a  struggle  for  a 
living.  Instances  in  plenty  abound  to  show 
that  while  the  administrators  of  relief  un- 
der the  old  plan  of  doling  were  generally 
conscientious  and  were  doing  the  best  they 
could  with  the  funds  available,  in  many 
cases  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  until 
the  children  were  placed  in  institutions,  in 
homes  of  relatives,  or  given  out  for  adop- 
tion, the  mother,  finding  the  endeavor  to 
provide  food,  clothing  and  shelter  too  over- 
powering and  being  compelled  to  sacrifice 
part  or  all  of  her  offspring.  Now  that  the 
state  has  stepped  in,  the  family  is  kept  in- 
tact— that  is,  is  not  scrapped — in  almost 
every  case. 

"The  great  research  laboratory  of  house- 
hold economics"  is  the  manner  in  which 
Judge  Hulbert  characterizes  this  law.  Out 
of  this  laboratory  a  great  number  of  in- 
teresting and  socially  useful  facts  have 
come.  Not  the  least  important  finding  was 
that  all  mothers,  cared  for  by  civic  relief 
agencies  for  long  periods  before  coming 
on  the  pension  rolls,  were  in  such  ill-health 
that  a  large  percentage  was  in  need  of 
surgical  attention.  Bending  over  wash 
tubs,  crawling  across  marble  floors  and  cor- 
ridors with  pails  and  brushes,  factory  work, 
all  these  occupations,  coupled  with  the  care 
of  babies,  made  necessary  by  inadequate 
assistance,  had  interfered  with  nature. 

Because  the  work  started  with  but  two 
investigators,  and  the  staff  has  numbered 
six  only  since  November,  an  exact  per- 
centage is  not  available,  there  being  too 
much  other  work  to  permit  compilation. 
An  estimate  by  the  woman  in  charge  of 
the  Wayne  county  records  of  this  nature, 
however,   is  that  three-fourths  of  these 
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mothers  had  to  undergo  an  operation  as  the 
first  step  in  rehabilitation. 

Here  is  a  case  selected  at  random : 

The  mother  was  in  such  shape  physically 
she  could  not  do  her  housework.  Boys 
fourteen  and  thirteen  years  old  were  at 
home ;  a  ten-year-old  boy  and  a  six-year-old 
girl  were  in  the  care  of  relatives.  A  church 
club  paid  the  rent  of  the  home  and  the 
poor  commission  furnished  money  for  food 
and  fuel.  That  arrangement  had  obtained 
for  some  time. 

With  the  application  of  the  pension  act 
to  the  family,  the  first  move  in  the  salvage 
work  was  to  send  the  mother  to  a  hos- 
pital. There  a  comparatively  simple  opera- 
tion— and  most  of  them  are  simple  and 
would  be  more  simple  if  attended  to  sooner 
—was  performed.  She  was  kept  in  the  in- 
stitution until  cured,  relatives  caring  for 
the  children. 

While  the  mother  was  getting  well,  the 
church  clubs  were  furnishing  a  home.  The 
pension  investigators  were  busy  also,  this 
being  before  the  change  in  the  school  law, 
and  a  position  was  found  for  the  oldest 
boy,  a  place  where  he  has  a  chance  to  ad- 
vance. 

The  "scrapping"  of  this  family  had  be- 
gun  already,  but  despite  that,  within  a  short 
[time,  it  will  be  entirely  self-supporting. 

It  is  obvious  that,  without  the  pension 
law,  unless  the  rule  did  not  hold  good,  the 
mother  would  have  dragged  along  in  a 
miserable  and  useless  existence  until  re- 
lieved by  death.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  children,  with  the  mother  un- 
able to  give  them  care  and  attention,  is 
something  beyond  forecast.  What  has  hap- 
pened in  like  circumstances,  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  family  tie,  is  a  matter  of 
record,  often  court  record. 

Before  a  pension  is  granted,  an  investi- 
gation is  completed.  The  mother  is  then 
summoned  into  court,  placed  under  oath 
and  her  replies  to  questions  of  the  judge 
recorded.  She  must  give  her  age — none 
hesitate  to  do  that — the  date  of  her  hus- 
band's death  or  of  her  separation  from 
him,  the  length  of  her  residence  in  the  state 
and  county,  the  number  and  ages  of  her 
children,  her  total  income,  her  resources 
and  such  other  details  as  may  be  required 
to  complete  the  history  of  the  family.  The 
report  of  the  investigator  lies  before  the 
judge  and  as  the  woman  testifies,  the  state- 
ments are  compared.  The  need  being 
shown,  the  judge  allows  whatever  amount 


he  deems  necessary  up  to  three  dollars  a 
week  for  each  child. 

The  pension  granted,  the  family  does  not 
pass  out  of  the  cognizance  of  the  court. 
Careful  supervision  has  been  found  to  be 
the  key  to  success,  so  much  so  that  the  pen- 
sion without  the  supervision  would  be  a 
waste  of  money  as  the  scrap  heap  would 
be  reached  anyway.  One  mother,  who  made 
an  excellent  record  for  eleven  months, 
failed  on  the  twelfth  and  her  pension  had 
to  be  withdrawn. 

The  investigators  visit  the  homes  as  often 
as  possible,  insist  on  a  certain  standard  of 
living  and  if  that  standard  is  not  main- 
tained, the  pension  ceases  unless  some  rea- 
son exists  for  contrary  action.  Neatness, 
cleanliness,  good  housekeeping,  good  finan- 
cing and  morality  are  requirements. 

The  mother  is  instructed  in  a  simple  sys- 
tem of  housekeeping  accounts,  being  re- 
quired to  figure  out  exactly  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting her  home.  It  has  been  found  this 
budget  system  results  in  a  considerable  re- 
duction of  the  cost  of  living.  Rivalry 
among  the  mothers,  as  well  as  other  factors, 
enters  into  this. 

The  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  fam- 
ily laboratory  has  furnished  proof  that 
food  cost  need  not  average  more  than 
eighteen  cents  a  day  a  person  and  this 
amount  has  been  adopted  as  the  "irreducible 
minimum."  The  eighteen-cent  figure  is  no 
theory  of  a  dietician,  but  has  been  proved 
more  than  five  hundred  times  in  Wayne 
county. 

Meals  at  this  average,  cooked  at  home, 
of  course,  consist  of  good,  sound  meat, 
potatoes,  garden  vegetables  in  season, 
bread,  milk  and  some  butter.  The  eighteen 
cents  may  be  found  elastic  enough  to  in- 
clude cake  or  pie  occasionally,  but  neither 
of  these  can  be  crowded  into  the  diet  daily. 

Some  mothers  have  actually  reduced  this 
"irreducible  minimum"  to  seventeen  cents  a 
day,  but  they  have  been  such  unusual 
women  that  their  accomplishment  has  not 
been  considered  in  reaching  a  final  con- 
clusion. Nevertheless,  careful  inspection 
showed  their  children  to  be  in  excellent 
physical  condition,  tests  indicating  health, 
strength  and  sufficient  nourishment,  though 
their  food  did  cost  a  cent  a  day  less  than 
the  "irreducible  minimum." 

"Sensible,  seasonable  buying  and  good 
cooking  are  the  ingredients  in  the  recipe," 
said  Judge  Hulbert.  "Waste  is  the  great 
enemy  of  economical  living.  The  mother 
must  know  how  to  utilize  the  scraps.  Left- 
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overs  from  one  meal  must  be  made  to  work 
at  another." 

This  "irreducible  minimum"  is  another  of 
the  factors  in  reducing  the  family  budget. 

Still  another  fact  from  this  laboratory  is 
that  the  common  presumption  that  all 
mothers,  especially  widows  of  poor  men, 
are  competent  cooks,  is  an  error.  Only  a 
few  are  "good  cooks,"  while  there  are 
some  who  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  proper  manner  in  which  to  combine  fire 
and  food.  Investigators  have  discovered 
families  where  the  mother  never  cooked, 
buying  food  that  could  be  eaten  without 
preparation  or  purchasing  it  ready  cooked. 

"And  their  children  looked  it  too,"  said 
one  of  the  investigators  indignantly,  "I 
never  saw  such  runts." 

Such  a  condition  found,  a  visiting  house- 
keeper is  sent  to  the  home  to  give  instruc- 
tions in  domestic  science.  Culinary  knowl- 
edge is  not  welcomed  always,  however,  it 
having  been  found  necessary  to  withdraw 
the  pension  of  one  of  these  mothers  before 
she  would  consent  to  learn  to  cook. 

These  lessons  and  the  stimulation  of  the 
"irreducible  minimum"  are  the  big  factors 
in  reducing  the  expenditures  for  food. 

Out  of  the  test  tubes  has  also  come  the 
knowledge  that  poor  nourishment  and  tru- 
ancy are  closely  related;  the  estimate  being 
that  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
of  truancy  coming  into  the  Wayne  county 
juvenile  court  are  due  to  insufficient  feed- 
ing. The  proof  of  this  was  quite  simple. 
When  families  in  which  there  were  habitual 
truants  were  brought  under  the  mothers' 
pension  law  and  sufficient  food  was  given 
them,  they  ceased  to  be  truants. 

Another  angle  is  revealed  in  following 
the  social  side  a  little  further.  These  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  children  on  the  rolls 
came  from  homes  of  the  class  that  furnish 
the  major  part  of  the  business  of  juvenile 
courts.  Most  of  them  lived  in  "poor"  or  at 
least  "undesirable"  neighborhoods,  environ- 
ment in  which  factors  that  make  for  de- 
linquency abound. 

After  almost  three  years  of  the  mothers' 
pension  law,  the  records  showed  that  but 
four  of  these  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
children  had  been  brought  into  the  Detroit 
juvenile  court. 

Viewed  through  the  eyes  of  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  conducting  it, 
there  have  been  occasional  defeats  in  the 
campaign  against  the  family  scrap  heap, 
though,  comparatively,  these  have  been  few. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  law  tends  to 


make  some  women  more  dependent  by  with- 
drawing responsibility  too  completely, 
though  this  class  will  not  reach  ten  per 
cent  of  the  total  receiving  pensions.  Con- 
trasted with  these  are  the  women  who  take 
pride  in  getting  off  the  pension  rolls  just 
as  quickly  as  they  can  and  count  it  a  great 
accomplishment — and  such  it  is — when  they 
succeed  in  making  themselves  self-support- 
ing with  the  family  circle  unbroken. 

Another  contrast  is  the  woman  who  finds 
the  semi-monthly  pay  envelope  so  comfort- 
ing, so  cheering  and  so  desirable  that  she 
will  take  a  chance  in  order  to  continue  re- 
ceiving it.  So  she  gets  married  again  and 
neglects  to  report  the  fact.  Now  it  is  not 
necessary  for  her  to  do  so.  The  marriage 
records  are  checked  daily.  If  the  name  of 
a  pensioner  appears,  her  state  income  stops 
automatically,  often  much  to  her  amaze- 
ment, she  thinking  she  has  conducted  the 
enterprise  with  the  utmost  privacy. 

Again,  an  admirer  of  the  county's  sys- 
tem of  payment  may  obtain  work  outside 
the  home  and  not  report  her  additional  in- 
dustry. Once  one  mother  escaped  detection 
for  six  weeks,  the  officials  presuming  she 
was  doing  that  for  which  the  state  paid  her 
— giving  her  entire  attention  to  her  family. 
That  was  a  record  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  five  hundred  families  were  being 
supervised  by  three  inspectors.  Six  do  this 
work  now. 

But — and  especial  watch  has  been  kept  on 
this — so  little  actual  immorality  has  been 
found  among  the  mothers  that  in  consid- 
ering the  effects  of  the  law,  this  question  is 
of  no  consequence. 

A  card  index  system  is  used  and  each  day 
a  list  of  the  children  who  have  reached 
working  age  is  taken  off.  Employment  is 
found  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  pension 
reduced  accordingly.  Care  is  taken  to  ob- 
tain positions  that  offer  opportunities  for 
advancement  and  are  in  line,  so  far  as  is 
practical,  with  the  vocational  choice  or  dis- 
position of  the  child. 

The  standards  required  to  receive  assist- 
ance are  simple.  The  pensioner  must  pro- 
vide good,  plain,  well-cooked  food  for  her 
children.  Her  living  must  be  clean  and 
not  too  congested.  A  mother  and  several 
children  may  not  occupy  only  one  room. 
The  children  must  show  perfect  attendance 
at  school  and  the  service  of  a  physician 
must  be  provided  whenever  needed.  As  the 
county  furnishes  these  medical  services 
free,  that  obligation  attaches  no  burden. 

In  return,  the  county  gives  enough  sup-! 
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port  to  relieve  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the 
mothers,  of  the  constant  strain  of  day  la- 
bor; it  repairs  them  physically  and  gives 
them  time  to  attend  to  their  households  and 
their  children.  As  for  the  children,  they 
receive  the  care  of  their  mothers,  suitable 
clothing,  shelter  and  food  enough  to  keep 
away  nervousness  and  restlessness  as  well 
as  more  serious  inconveniences. 

It  works  out  this  way.  Mike  left  behind 
him  a  little  family  consisting  of  his  widow, 
five  children,  the  oldest  eight  years  and  the 
youngest  twins,  two  years  old.  The  month- 
ly budget  of  his  household  called  for  an 
expenditure  of  forty  dollars  and  seventy- 
three  cents  and  it  was  a  rock-bottom  budget 
too.  He  left  an  insurance  policy  for  five 
hundred  dollars — and  it  is  very  seldom  one 
for  more  is  left — but  he  left  debts  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars  for  physi- 
cians, medicines  and  hospital  care. 

The  poor  commission  allowed  Mrs.  Mike 
twelve  dollars  a  month,  which  meant  a  defi- 
cit of  twenty-eight  dollars  and  seventy- 
three  cents  which  she  was  supposed  to 
make  up  while  caring  for  her  five  children, 
which  she  was  unable  to  do  because  of  her 
health.  Now  she  is  paid  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  a  week  for  each  one  of  the  five 
children,  is  well  and  independent.  There 
won't  be  any  scrap  heap  for  that  family 
as  long  as  she  lives. 


Adjustments,  where  widows  who  have 
bought  homes  on  contract  and  are  about  to 
lose  them  through  inability  to  keep  up  pay- 
ments, are  made  frequently.  Landlords,  in 
the  main,  and  despite  caricatures,  have 
shown  a  desire  to  cooperate. 

One  of  these  cases  was  where  a  widow 
owed  seventy-five  dollars  interest  and  her 
equity  was  only  three  hundred  dollars.  Her 
husband  had  died  of  tuberculosis — the  rec- 
ords bear  a  tuberculosis  notation  frequently 
— and  two  of  her  three  little  children  were 
earning  three  dollars  a  week  selling  matches 
on  the  streets.  The  mother  earned  two  and 
sometimes  three  dollars  a  week.  Her  ex- 
penses were  thirty-two  dollars  a  month  and 
her  total  maximum  income  about  eight  dol- 
lars less. 

"Let  the  interest  go,"  said  the  holder  of 
the  contract  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  facts. 

The  equity  at  present  is  drawing  inter- 
est in  the  bank,  the  widow  is  receiving  eight 
dollars  a  week  from  the  county,  being  al- 
lowed to  work  Saturdays  in  her  own  home 
and  the  children,  instead  of  selling  matches, 
are  in  school. 

The  first  mothers'  pension  appropriation 
in  Wayne  county  was  $10,000;  the  last, 
three  years  afterward,  was  $175,000.  There 
was  no  protest.  The  instances  cited,  and 
many  similar  ones,  were  the  reasons. 


All  women  if  they  could  would  make  of 
love  a  wedding  gown  and  keep  it  till  they 
die. 

*       *  * 

Women  prefer  a  lack  of  manners  in  a 
man  to  a  lack  of  initiative. 


A  man  displays  the  knowledge  he  gets 
from  experience,  a  woman  conceals  it. 


APHORISMS 

An  Optimist  is  one  who  enjoys  it. 


In  the  game  of  love  the  best  always  gets 
hurt. 

*       *  * 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man;  bttt 
woman  expects  all  three  to  wait  on  her. 

In  awkward  situations,  women  cry  and 
men  lie. 

*    *  * 


A  Pessimist  is  one  who  will  chew  a  pill.         It  takes  Genius  to  be  sincere. 
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It  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the 

offense  cometk 

By  An  Irishman 


IT  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  Case- 
ment should  die,  as  Pearse  and  Connolly 
died;  but  the  people  who  committed  the 
offence,  the  Asquiths  and  Smiths,  the  Lans- 
downes  and  the  Readings,  can  hardly  hope 
to  escape  the  penalty.  The  clouds  above 
them  are  already  black  with  menace;  be- 
neath their  feet  the  ground  quakes  in  the 
first  stirrings  of  social  revolution ;  these  men 
are  doomed  and  their  children's  children 
shall  have  no  sorrow  for  them,  no  regret. 

Casement's  trial  and  condemnation  show 
the  cruelty  of  the  English  oligarchy  and 
the  base  subservience  of  their  courts  of 
justice,  even  more  clearly  than  the  impris- 
onment of  MacNeill  and  the  assassination 
of  SkefTington. 

Sir  F.  E.  Smith  prosecuted  as  Attorney- 
General;  Smith  who  was  Carson's  galloper, 
Smith  who  preached  the  righteousness  of 
revolt  to  Ulster,  Smith  prosecuted  Casement 
who,  according  to  every  canon,  was  much 
less  guilty  than  himself. 

An  able  Irish  lawyer  in  New  York  made 
this  the  reason  why  he  predicted  that  Case- 
ment would  be  acquitted  or  at  least  par- 
doned. "It  would  be  too  shameful,"  he 
said,  "to  put  Casement's  life  in  Smith's 
hands  unless  they  intended  to  pardon  him." 
But  the  oligarchy  did  worse  than  that;  it 
was  Smith  who  rejected  Casement's  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords;  it  was  Smith  who 
had  incited  Ulster  to  revolt,  who  was 
chosen  to  condemn  Casement  who  had 
begged  the  Dublin  volunteers  not  to  revolt. 

Even  the  Englishman,  Massingham,  the 
editor  of  The  Nation,  declared  that  it  was 
"disgraceful"  to  allow  Smith  to  prosecute 
Casement.  Everyone  felt  the  shame  except 
Smith  and  his  titled  paymasters. 

After  these  judicial  murders  of  Casement 
and  Pearse  and  Connolly,  Asquith  has  the 
impudence  to  threaten  the  German  author- 
ities on  account  of  the  killing  of  Captain 
Fryatt.  Fryatt,  as  a  merchant-captain,  a  non- 
combatant,  had  tried  to  sink  a  German  sub- 


marine, according  to  his  own  boast ;  his  guilt 
was  not  in  question;  he  had  been  rewarded 
for  his  attempted  murder-work  by  the  Brit- 
ish government,  and,  according  to  the  laws 
of  civilized  warfare,  he  deserved  his  fate. 

The  Englishman  who  denies  this  should 
give  one  instance  in  which  the  Germans 
were  condemned  by  any  English  authority 
for  wreaking  similar  vengeance  on  French 
franc-tireurs  in  the  war  of  1870-71. 

The  humanitarian  feels  that  Fryatt,  who 
tried  to  put  men  to  death,  is  not  deserving 
of  pity ;  but  had  Casement  ever  sought  to  kill 
anyone  ?  Casement  had  tried  his  best  to  stop 
the  Irish  volunteers  from  revolting  by  in- 
forming them  that  they  could  not  count  on 
getting  arms  from  Germany. 

Casement's  whole  life  was  one  long  cru- 
sade in  defence  of  the  weak;  he  had  been 
praised  for  exposing  the  inhuman  cruelties 
of  Leopold's  Belgian  satellites  on  the 
Congo ;  he  had  been  ennobled  and  rewarded 
for  defending  the  poor  Indian  peons  in 
Peru  who  were  being  "killed  out"  in  order 
to  grow  rubber  more  cheaply. 

A  priest  of  Pity,  even  his  enemies  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  a  chivalrous  soldier  who 
fought  always  for  the  outcast  and  defense- 
less. But  his  noble  life  did  not  plead  for 
him  with  Smith  and  Asquith.  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  as  Home  Secretary  summed  up  the 
matter  in  one  astounding  sentence  that  re- 
veals his  pettiness  of  soul  as  nothing  else 
could.  He  said,  "The  English  government 
does  not  strain  the  law  against  the  inno- 
cent any  more  than  it  strains  the  law  in 
favor  of  the  guilty."  The  Nadir  of  Phar- 
isaism !  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  thinks  it  would 
be  as  wrong  to  pardon  Casement  as  it  would 
be  to  punish  an  innocent  man.  Mercy  and 
murder  equal ! 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Quinn,  an  able 
New  York  lawyer,  speaks  of  Casement, 
whom  he  knew  intimately  for  years,  as  "a 
saint."  And  those  who  shed  the  blood  of 
saints  find  it  hard  to  remove  the  stain. 
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One  good  thing  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  barbaric  cruelty  of  the  British  gov- 
erning classes.  They  have  made  it  utterly 
impossible  for  any  party  to  drag  America 
into  this  war  on  the  side  of  Britain;  the 
Dublin  atrocities  have  made  any  reference 
to  Belgium  ridiculous.  Even  Wall  Street 
does  not  want  to  fight  for  the  murderers 
of  Casement  and  Connolly  and  Pearse.  The 
Labor  Party  in  Great  Britain  has  chosen 
this  moment  to  protest  against  the  shelv- 
ing of  the  Home  Rule  Act.  And  how 
will  St.  George,  the  pretended  champion 
of  small  nationalities  look  at  the  Peace 
Conference  with  the  bleeding  figure  of  Erin 
tied  to  his  saddle-bow.  It  will  yet  be  said 
of  Asquith,  Balfour  &  Co.,  their  feet  slipped 
in  the  blood  they  shed  and  they  fell. 

Here  are  pen-portraits  of  these  Irish 
Martyrs  by  men  who  knew  and  loved  them. 

ROGER  CASEMENT 
By  Padraic  Colum 
They  have  hanged  Roger  Casement  to  the 
tolling  of  a  bell ! 

Ocon,  uch,  ocon,  ocon! 
And  their  Smiths  and  their  Cecils  with 
their  Murrays  say  it's  well ! 
Ocon,  uch,  ocon,  ocon! 
But  there  are  outcast  peoples  to  lift  that 

spirit  high, 
Flayed  men  and  breastless  women  who  la- 
bored fearfully, 
And  they  will  lift  him,  lift  him  for  the 
eyes  of  God  to  see, 
And  it's  well,  after  all,  Roger  Casement ! 

They  have  taken  his  strangled  body  and 
have  flung  it  in  a  pit, 
Ocon,  uch,  ocon,  ocon! 
And  brought  fire  of  the  quicklime  to  waste 
it  every  bit, 

Ocon,  uch,  ocon,  ocon! 
To  waste  that  noble  stature,  that  grave  and 

brightening  face, 
To  damn  the  princely  favor  that  gave  our 

streets  a  grace, 
To  put  kindliness  and  courtesy  from  emi- 
nence of  place ! 
Well  they — they'll  die  to  dust 
While  'twas  yours  to  die  to  fire,  Roger 
Casement ! 

MEMORIES  OF  ROGER  CASEMENT 
By  Padraic  Colum 
HEN  I  met  Roger  Casement  for  the 
first   time,    twelve   years   ago,  he 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  distinguished- 


looking  personage  I  had  ever  seen — tall, 
spare,  bearded,  with  fine  features  and  ex- 
pressive eyes — the  type  of  the  Castilian 
noble.  I  admired  him ;  heard  him  talk,  and 
did  not  get  near  to  him,  intimate  with  him, 
until  much  later. 

He  used  to  be  in  Ireland  on  visits  then 
— a  visit  in  two  years,  perhaps,  and  the  lack 
of  opportunity  of  meeting  him  was  one  of 
the  reasons  I  did  not  know  him  well.  An- 
other reason  was  that  he  took  little  interest 
in  what  was  called  the  Irish  literary  re- 
vival: I  never  heard  him  speak  of  a  book 
by  Yeats,  or  by  Synge,  or  any  of  the 
other  writers.  His  deep  interest  was  in 
the  work  of  the  Gaelic  League — the  revival 
of  the  Gaelic  culture  of  Ireland.  I  knew 
that  at  one  time  he  was  giving  a  certain 
moiety  of  his  salary  to  help  the  revival  in 
a  particular  district  in  Ulster.  He  was  in- 
terested in  the  renovation  of  one  of  the 
Castles  of  the  O'Neills,  and  he  wanted  it 
to  come  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  to  be 
used  as  a  Gaelic  museum  and  a  center  of 
revivalist  activity. 

The  heroes  of  his  devotion  were  the 
O'Neills — the  three  Ulster  Princes,  each  of 
whom  had  made  a  bid  for  the  Kingship  of 
Ireland,  each  of  whom  had  striven  with 
the  English  authority  as  an  equal,  each  of 
whom  had  defeated  the  best  soldiers  the 
English  government  could  send  into  Ire- 
land— Shane,  Hugh,  and  Owen  O'Neill  were 
his  heroes,  particularly  Hugh  and  Owen. 

Through  the  career  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill 
he  would  point  out  the  difference  between 
Irish  honor  and  English  treason.  After 
his  victory  at  Benburb,  Owen  Roe  was  ad- 
vised to  hang  certain  Englishmen  who  had 
come  into  his  hands.  "Such  conduct,"  said 
the  Irish  general,  "would  not  be  becom- 
ing to  the  honor  of  the  Irish  nation."  Later 
on  his  nephew  fell  into  English  hands.  He 
was  hanged  promptly.  In  his  conversa- 
tions Casement  would  come  back  again 
and  again  to  one  subject — the  long-con- 
tinued, inevitable,  habitual  treason  of  Eng- 
land. 

Four  years  ago  I  began  to  know  Roger 
Casement  more  personally.  It  was  after 
his  Putamayo  revelations;  he  seemed  to  be 
on  an  extended  leave,  and  was^often  in 
Dublin.  I  was  then  editor  of  the  Irish  Re- 
view. He  brought  me  two  poems,  "Amor 
Victus"  and  "The  Streets  of  Catania."  I 
sent  back  one  and  published  the  other.  Be- 
fore I  saw  the  issue  in  which  the  poem 
appeared  I  had  a  letter  from  Casement. 
What  a  letter !    The  Irish  Review  had  just 
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reached  him,  and  there  was  a  misprint  in 
his  poem,  "The  Streets  of  Catania."  In 
its  indignation  and  vituperation  the  letter 
was  splendid — it  was  like  what  Browning 
might  have  written  to  an  editor  who  had 
made  a  poem  of  Mrs.  Browning's  appear 
idiotic.  I  used  to  carry  about  this  wonder- 
ful epistle.  Finally  I  showed  it  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Irish  Review:  he  took  it  from 
me  and  put  it  in  the  safe.  I  hope  that  let- 
ter is  still  extant. 

I  published  the  poem  in  full  in  the  next 
issue.  Now 
Roger  Case- 
ment was  such 
a  man  that  af- 
ter pouring  his 
indignation  on 
you  he  would 
be  sure  to  make 
some  amends. 
The  next  time  I 
met  him  he 
made  himself  a 
little  apologetic, 
a  little  deferen- 
tial. He  would 
give  me  an  ar- 
ticle for  the 
Irish  Review, 
he  s  a  i  d.  He 
made  me  under- 
stand that  he 
regarded  what 
he  was  about  to 
hand  me  as  im- 
portant, and  he 
was  somewhat 
mysterious 
about  it.  He 
asked  me  to 
have  breakfast 
with  him  the 
next  morning,- 
when  we  might 
tion. 

It  was  ridiculous  in  a  way  to  go  to  break- 
fast with  Casement.  In  the  first  place,  he 
never  took  breakfast  himself,  and  then  he 
was  wont  to  keep  moving  about  instead 
of  sitting  at  the  table.  On  this  occasion 
he  kept  moving  from  one  room  to  another, 
bringing  me  MSS.,  press-cuttings  and  books 
he  had  marked.  The  article  he  offered  me 
with  many  conditions,  was  "Ireland,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Next  War." 

I  remember  very  well  parts  of  our  con- 
versation that  morning — it  was  in  the 
Spring  of  1913.   War  was  bound  to  come, 


ROGER  CASEMENT 


talk  about  its  publica- 


Casement  said;  England  had  laid  all  her 
plans  for  the  crushing  of  Germany,  and 
all  she  waited  for  now  was  the  moral  pre- 
text. I  mentioned  that  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  had  told  me  that  they 
would  probably  seek  the  pretext  through 
some  allegation  of  cruelty  against  the  Ger- 
mans in  Africa.  Casement  thought  noth- 
ing at  all  of  this  suggestion.  He  said  that 
the  Germans  knew  hardly  anything  about 
the  English  intentions,  and  he  mentioned 
that  when  the  German  Ambassador  came 

into  a  London 
drawing  -  room 
the  conversa- 
tion changed 
instantly  —  the 
change  was 
made,  automat- 
ically, hardly 
cons  ciously. 
The  feeling  of 
English  deceit 
had  become  an 
obsession  with 
him. 

He  talked  a 
great  deal  about 
the  coming  war. 
He  saw  that 
Central  Europe 
would  be  a  unit 
in  the  struggle 
and  he  spoke  of 
Central  Europe 
rather  than  of 
Germany.  He 
thought  Ger- 
many would  be 
taken  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 
However,  the 
war  would  re- 
produce the 
Conflict  between  Carthage  and  Rome.  Eng- 
land, with  her  naval  supremacy,  her  money, 
her  ability  to  bring  mercenaries  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  would  be  as  Carthage, 
Germany,  at  the  head  of  the  free  states  of 
Central  Europe,  with  her  reliance  upon  the 
native  soldier,  would  be  as  Rome.  Rome 
would  win  in  the  end.  Would  Ireland 
choose  to  go  down  with  the  Carthagenians, 
or  would  she  make  an  attempt  to  break 
clear  and  become  an  ally  of  the  Central 
Powers  ?  That  was  really  the  question  that 
Irishmen  would  have  to  face. 

At  that  table  Roger  Casement  made  me 
see  that  Ireland  would  have  to  undergo  the 
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same  agony  as  Italy  had  undergone  before 
the  reorganization.  "Ireland  could  only 
be  saved  as  Italy  was  saved,"  he  said — "by 
men  dying  for  her." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Irish  Volun- 
teers were  formed,  and  Casement  had  a 
place  on  the  executive.  A  friend  who 
wished  to  consult  with  the  heads  of  the 
Volunteers  came  to  Dublin  and  stayed  at 
my  house.  He  asked  Casement  to  meet 
him  there.  Now  I  often  think  of  Casement 
as  I  saw  him  that  morning.  It  was  in 
March  and  blossoms  had  just  come  out  on 
a  lilac  bush  that  was  in  the  garden.  He 
stood  for  a  few  moments  at  the  gate,  look- 
ing at  the  blossoms  and  getting,  as  one  could 
see,  a  feeling  of  touching  beauty  from 
them.  He  stayed  a  long  time  that  morn- 
ing and  talked  with  my  friend  about  the 
organization  of  the  Volunteers. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  New 
York  in  September,  1914,  the  day  after 
I  landed  in  America.  He  was  very  bitter 
about  the  entrance  of  Japan  into  the  con- 
flict; Japan,  in  her  declaration,  he  said, 
had  gone  one  better  than  England  in  hypoc- 
risy. He  spoke  about  the  war  as  "an  in- 
decent assault."  Germany  was  the  victim 
and  England  was  the  instigator. 

The  sameness  of  America  oppressed  him. 
He  thought  that  ultimately  the  United 
States  would  break  up  into  three  distinct 
nationalities — a  Western,  a  Southern  and 
an  Eastern  nationality,  each  developing  a 
distinct  culture  and  moving  towards  a 
language  of  its  own.  Only  the  belief  in 
such  an  eventuality  made  the  future  of 
America  a  tolerable  notion  to  him.  He 
told  me  that  I  should  see  Wall  Street — the 
narrow  street  with  the  cliff-like  buildings 
was  remarkable,  he  said.  But  above  all  I 
should  go  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railway 
Station — its  vastness  and  its  proportions 
gave  him  the  feeling  of  an  Egyptian  tem- 
ple. 

It  is  curious  that  Casement  should  have 
been  tried  for  treason,  for  no  man  hated 
more  than  he  did  the  word  and  the  act. 
That  he  should  have  been  prosecuted  by 
a  political  opponent,  and  by  one  who  had 
committed  treason  to  Ireland,  F.  E.  Smith, 
was  just  what  his  dislike  of  the  English 
would  lead  him  to  expect.  I  often  thought 
in  the  days  of  his  trial  that  the  feeling 
of  being  the  lonely  antagonist  of  an  em- 
pire was  no  new  feeling  to  him.  How  well 
he  has  expressed  that  lonely  conflict  in  that 
fine  sonnet  of  his  to  Hamilcar  Barca.  In 
that  case  he  identifies  the  Carthagenian 


with  the  Celtic  cause,  and  Imperial  Eng- 
land with  Imperial  Rome: 

Thou  that  wert  leagued  with  nought  but 
thine  own  will. 

THE  IRISH  MARTYRS 

I  turned  my  back 
On  the  dream  I  had  shaped 
And  to  this  road  before  me 
My  face  I  turned. 

I  set  my  face 

To  the  road  here  before  me, 
To  the  work  that  I  see, 
To  the  death  I  shall  meet. 
— From  the  Gaelic  of  Padraic  H.  Pearse. 

PADRAIC  H.  PEARSE 

BY  W.  DERMOT  DARBY 

HPHERE  was  a  school  in  Dublin  where 
^  the  spirits  of  the  Fianna  flitted  through 
the  classrooms.  Over  this  singular  institu- 
tion there  presided  a  quiet,  shy  young 
schoolmaster  who  seemed  curiously  in  touch 
with  the  ghosts;  curiously  akin  to  them. 
His  name  was  Padraic  Pearse.  People 
sensed  his  kinship  with  the  unseen,  as  one 
senses  an  impalpable  presence.  They  felt 
peculiarly  puzzled  and  helpless  before  this 
strange  young  man  who  believed  in  ghosts 
and  sidhe,  and  held  intimate  converse  with 
birds  and  butterflies  and  all  the  myriad  mes- 
sengers of  the  infinite.  Boys  who  came  to 
the  school  dropped  inexplicably  out  of  the 
habit  of  telling  lies  to  him:  "It's  no  fun 
telling  lies  to  Mr.  Pearse ;  he  always  believes 
you."  It  is  absurd,  of  course,  to  tell  lies  to 
a  spirit.  Teachers,  carpenters,  painters, 
plumbers,  worked  in  the  school  for  months 
without  payment  or  assurance  of  payment. 
Mr.  Pearse  simply  said  there  was  no  money 
to  pay  them.  In  their  own  minds,  no  doubt, 
they  grumbled  over  the  unreasonableness 
and  impracticality  of  the  man ;  and  were 
they  dealing  only  with  the  man  Pearse  they 
could,  perhaps,  have  pointed  out  to  him 
that  men  cannot  work  without  bread,  nor 
buy  bread  without  money.  But  it  would 
have  been  ridiculous  to  talk  of  bread  and 
money  to  a  spirit.  And  so  they  continued 
working,  impelled  by  the  vague  feeling  that 
it  was  the  inevitable  thing  to  do. 
It  was  similarly  inevitable  that  when  the 
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great  protest  came  from  the  suffering  heart 
of  Ireland  Pearse  should  have  been  elected 
to  lead  it. 

Just  why  Pearse  was  chosen  provisional 
president  of  the  Irish  Republic  possibly 
none  even  of  his  nearest  could  tell.  It  was 
the  right,  the  inevitable  choice.  But  they 
could  scarcely  give  specific  reasons  for  it. 
As  well  try  to  embrace  a  wraith  or  im- 
prison a  moonbeam.  One  might  easily  say 
that  in  intellect  or  power  or  personality  he 
was  inferior  to  this  one  or  that  of  the  other 
Irish  leaders.  One  might  say  that  he  was 
less  of  a  genius  than  Plunkett,  less  of  a 
Spartan  zealot  than  Clark,  less  of  an  altru- 
istic evangelist  than  Sheehy-Skefnngton, 
less  of  a  chivalrous  knight-errant  than 
Casement,  less  of  a  constructive  and  exec- 
utive force  than  Connolly.  But  there  are 
not  on  the  palette  of  language  the  colors 
that  would  paint  him  positively.  One 
achieves  simply  the  picture  of  an  amiable, 
serious,  almost  sombre  young  man  of  ex- 
ceptional earnestness  and  sincerity.  That, 
of  course,  was  not  all  of  Padraic  Pearse. 

What  he  was  has  been  told  to  me  by  a 
woman  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Ireland.  A  little  over  two  years 
ago,  when  the  black  spawn  of  the  stranger 
were  scowling  in  Ulster,  and  the  jelly-kneed 
delegates  of  the  people  were  wobbling  in 
the  Commons;  when  it  seemed  that  the 
spirit  which  for  eight  hundred  years  had 
stood  unconquered  was  about  to  lie  down 
in  ignominious  surrender,  the  heart  of  this 
woman  was  sick  with  fear  and  sorrow  for 
the  cause  that  was  dearest  to  her.  It  hap- 
pened that  Pearse  was  then  in  America, 
trying  to  tell  his  message  to  the  exiled  chil- 
dren of  his  race.  She  went  to  hear  him 
speak.  She  did  not  mention  politics;  he 
did  not  say  a  word  about  nationality.  He 
spoke  simply  of  what  the  souls  and  hearts 
and  brains  of  Celtic  Ireland  had  given  to 
the  world.  And  as  he  spoke  the  fear  and 
sorrow  passed  from  her  and  gave  place  to 
serene  confidence.  She  knew  then  that 
politics  and  parties,  governments  and  laws 
were  things  of  minor  moment,  transitory 
as  the  winds.  But  there  remained  always 
the  spirit,  the  soul,  something  that  could 
never  die. 

That  spirit  was  Padraic  Pearse.  He  was 
a  symbol ;  the  incarnation  of  that  vague,  in- 
tangible, indestructible  thing  which  is  the 
soul  of  his  race;  the  fragrance  of  the  ideal. 
In  the  grey  of  the  morning  they  stood  his 
body  against  a  wall  and  filled  it  with  bul- 
lets and  put  it  away  in  a  grave.  Blind, 


blundering  fools !  From  that  grave  where 
they  laid  him  so  securely  there  will  come 
some  day  to  their  dull  ears  the  message  of 
another  Easter  morning:  "He  is  not  here; 
He  is  risen." 

PROFESSOR    MACNEILL'S  IMPRIS- 
ONMENT 

BY  PADRAIC  COLUM 

A  MONG  the  two  hundred  Irish  polit- 
icals  who  are  now  undergoing  con- 
vict sentences  is  Professor  MacNeill  of 
the  National  University,  Dublin.  He  has 
been  g^en  a  life-term,  is  in  solitary  con- 
finement and  is  now  breaking  stones  in 
Dartmoor.  He  took  no  part  in  the  insur- 
rection of  Easter  last — that  is  admitted. 

Professor  MacNeill  (Eoin  or  John  is  his 
Christian  name)  has  been  for  the  past 
three  years  one  of  the  most  trusted  leaders 
of  the  Irish  people.  It  was  owing  to  his 
initiative  that  the  Irish  Volunteers  were 
formed,  and  it  was  due  to  his  prestige  that 
they  were  kept  together  during  critical 
times  before  and  during  the  war.  I  think 
of  Eoin  MacNeill  as  one  of  the  most  kindly 
and  homely  men  in  Dublin.  His  house 
was  beside  one  of  the  outlying  parks — 
Pembroke  Park — and  I  who  lived  near  and 
was  wont  to  take  my  strolls  there  often 
dropped  into  his  study  on  my  way  to  or 
from  the  park.  Eoin  generally  worked 
through  the  night,  atod  one  might  have  a 
cup  of  tea  with  him,  Dublin  fashion,  in  the 
forenoon.  What  a  homely  Irish  house  his 
was!  His  mother  (Eoin  is  about  fifty)  sat 
in  the  parlor  in  her  cap  and  streamers,  a 
kind  grandmother  to  innumerable  Moiras, 
Eileens,  Brighids,  Seumases,  Turloughs  and 
Teigs,  the  bright-cheeked  and  blue-eyed  de- 
scendants of  the  old  indwellers  of  the  An- 
trim glens.  Irish  was  the  household  lan- 
guage and  every  one  of  the  eight  or  nine 
children  had,  in  their  turn,  been  fostered 
in  the  Irish-speaking  Arran  Islands,  so  that 
Irish  was  the  first  speech  they  had  be- 
come fluent  in.  Eoin  himself  was  not  born 
an  Irish  speaker — Belfast  was  the  place  of 
his  nativity — but  he  had  made  himself  flu- 
ent in  the  language  and  had  made  himself 
too  a  great  Celtic  scholar.  His  wife  was 
out  of  Ulster — an  intelligent  and  motherly 
woman  who  had  given  health  and  good 
looks  to  what,  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
might  be  regarded  as  two  or  three  families. 
She  speaks  with  that  Ulster  accent  that 
is  so  winning  and  so  ingenuous  on  the  lips 
of  a  Celtic  woman  of  the  North. 
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George  Moore  has  left  a  thumb-nail 
sketch  of  Eoin  MacNeill  in  one  of  the  vol- 
umes— the  first,  I  think — of  "Hail  and 
Farewell."  When  Moore  became  a  convert 
to  the  Gaelic  League  propaganda,  Eoin,  as 
vice-president  of  the  League,  received  him. 
He  appeared  to  George  Moore  as  a  very 
honest-looking  man,  with  a  brown,  un- 
trimmed  beard.  When  the  great  novelist 
talked  of  his  conversion  the  vice-presi- 
dent, looking  at  him  through  his  glasses, 
said :  "Your  subscription  will  be  very  wel- 
come, Mr.  Moore !"  I  am  sure  MacNeill 
said  it  in  the  kindliest  tone. 

It  was  delightful  to  visit  Eoin  and  to 
talk  to  him  in  his  home.  He  smoked  a 
pipe  continuously ;  his  blue  eyes  were  kindly 
and  keen;  he  told  a  humorous  anecdote, 
or  described  some  piece  of  historical  re- 
search. When  he  talked  about  a  Celtic 
king  or  scholar,  a  Norse  earl,  or  a  Norman 
conquistador,  he  was  as  intimate  about 
them  as  if  he  were  speaking  about  John 
Redmond  or  Douglas  Hyde.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  his  interest  in  humanity  that 
he  made  his  important  discoveries  through 
a  study  of  genealogies — those  amazing 
genealogies  that  the  Irish  still  cherish. 


Professor  MacNeill 


I  remember  the  consternation  that  was 
caused  in  certain  Nationalist  circles  in  Dub- 
lin when  Eoin  MacNeill  published  in  the 
Gaelic  League  organ,  An  Cleadheam  Soluis, 
the  articles  that  first  suggested  the  forma- 


tion of  a  body  of  Nationalist  Volunteers. 
A  few  months  afterwards,  when  they  were 
organized,  Mr.  Balfour  was  telling  the 
Tories  that  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Vol- 
unteers had  made  some  form  of  Home 
Rule  inevitable,  and  F.  E.  Smith,  who  had 
been  assuring  English  audiences  that  the 
Nationalists  would  make  no  fight  for  self- 
government,  had  become  silent.  But  in 
November  and  December  of  1913  there 
were  Nationalists  still  declaring  that  Home 
Rule  would  be  put  through  by  the  Liberal 
Government ;  and  that  the  Ulster,Volunteers 
would  be  disbanded  by  their  political  in- 
citers. The  country  took  the  word  from 
Eoin  MacNeill  and  within  one  month  com- 
panies of  Irish  Volunteers  were  being 
drilled. 

Eoin  MacNeill  was  then  a  constitution- 
alist and  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Redmond's 
policy.  But,  as  an  Ulster  Catholic,  he  un- 
derstood what  the  arming  of  the  anti-Home 
Rule  forces  in  the  North  really  meant — 
either  the  destruction  of  the  Home  Rule 
measure  or  the  cutting  off  of  the  Ulster 
counties  from  full  communion  with  the 
rest  of  Ireland.  He  had  the  confidence  of 
all  sections  of  Irish  Nationalist  opinion, 
and  thousands  crowded  into  the  ranks  at 
his  word.1 

I  remember  an  informal  conference  that 
took  place  at  Eoin,  MacNeill's  house  in  the 
very  early  days  of  the  Volunteer  organiza- 
tion. There  had  been  a  rumor  that  the 
government  was  about  to  suppress  the 
movement. 

I  had  just  seen  Roger  Casement,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  take  a  train  for  Bel- 
fast, and  I  asked  him  had  he  any  mes- 
sage to  send  to  MacNeill,  whom  I  was  to 
see  that  night.  The  advice  that  Roger 
Casement  sent  MacNeill  through  me  was 
constitutionalist  to  the  last  degree.  He 
would  ask  Mr.  Redmond,  as  Irish  Premier, 
to  state  what  should  be  done  and  he  would 
abide  by  Mr.  Redmond's  declaration.  This 
suggestion  did  not  commend  itself  to  the 
informal  conference  that  took  place  that 
night.  That  gallant  Irishman,  the  O'Rahil- 
ly,  who  afterwards  became  provider  of  mu- 
nitions for  the  Volunteers,  and  who  met 

1  Padraic  Pearse  has  written  in  the  preface  to  his 
pamphlet  "From  a  Hermitage" — "When  I  wrote  the 
article  for  November,  19 13,  a  group  of  Nationalists 
with  whom  I  was  in  touch  decided  to  found  the  Irish 
Volunteers,  and  we  were  looking  about  for  a  leader 
who  would  command  the  adhesion  of  men  less  'ad- 
vanced' than  we  were  known  to  be.  .  .  .  When  I 
wrote  the  article  for  December,  19 13,  Eoin  MacNeill 
had  (quite  unexpectedly)  published  his  article  'The 
North  Began'  in  'An  Cleadheam  Soluis',  and  we  had 
agreed  to  invite  him  to  put  himself  at  our  head.  The 
rest  is  part  of  Irish  history." 
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his  death  heading  a  sortie  from  the  Post 
Office,  and  Darrell  Figgis,  the  poet  and 
novelist,  who  had  come  over  from  Lon- 
don and  whom  I  had  taken  to  see  Mac- 
Neill,  were  there.1  Eoin  smoked  and  talked 
quietly,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  planning, 
told  Darrell  Figgis  about  the  organization 
of  the  Celtic  Tuath. 

It  was  agreed  that  if  the  Government  at- 
tempted to  suppress  them  the  Volunteer 
companies  should  change  themselves  into 
Athletic  associations  on  the  model  of  the 
"Sokol"  unions  in  Bohemia.  This,  I  think, 
was  O'Rahilly's  suggestion.  The  plans  for 
the  change  were  drawn  up  by  him  and 
afterwards  typed  by  me.  It  never  became 
necessary  to  recommend  them. 

I  was  with  him  again  on  an  historic  oc- 
casion. It  was  the  last  week  of  July,  1914* 
and  Austria  had  sent  her  ultimatum  to 
Serbia.  The  Irish  Volunteers  had  marched 
into  the  little  town  of  Howth,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  harbor,  and  were  land- 
ing a  cargo  of  rifles  from  a  yacht  that  had 
just  crept  in.  I  saw  Eoin  on  the  pier  with 
a  long  ulster  on  him  doing  simple  and 
necessary  things  quietly.  He  stood  in  the 
middle  of  that  enthusiasm  and  excitement 
with  his  blue  eyes  like  steel  and  his  face 
as  steady  as  flint.  I  felt  then  that  the  kind- 
ly scholar  was  Ireland's  strong  man.  Dar- 
rell Figgis,  who  had  brought  the  rifles  from 
Belgium  to  the  yacht  that  had  been  wait- 
ing for  them  in  the  North  Sea,  came  with 
Eoin  MacNeill  to  the  hotel  in  Howth, 
where  we  were  staying  at  the  time.  Eoin 
was  grimly  satisfied  with  the  gun-running 
exploit.  He  spoke  of  the  dangerous  Euro- 
pean crisis  that  was  then  on  and  flashed 
out  his  belief  that  that  exhibition  of  dar- 
ing and  resource  would  make  the  govern- 
ment take  account  of  the  Irish  claims. 

He  and  Darrell  Figgis  waited  in  the  hotel 
for  the  telephone  message  that  was  to 
inform  them  that  the  Volunteers  had  got 
safely  back.  No  message  came  and  Eoin 
began  to  get  anxious.  He  and  Figgis  left 
to  follow  them  on  the  street  car.  A  few 
hours  afterwards  I  learned  of  the  sensa- 
tion that  had  been  added  to  the  gun-run- 
ning exploit. 

A  police  officer  named  Harrell  had 
called  out  the  military  to  intercept  the  Vol- 
unteers. The  Volunteers  got  away  with 
their  rifles  while  Darrell  Figgis  and 
Thomas  MacDonagh  were  conferring  with 

1  Darrell  Figgis  also  is  in  solitary  confinement — no 
charge  against  him  has  been  stated.  He  took  no  part 
in  the  insurrection  and  was  in  Achill,  the  furthest 
point  from  Dublin  when  the  outbreak  occurred. 


Harrell  and  the  military  officer.  The  sol- 
diers were  then  marched  back  through  the 
City.  On  their  way  through  the  Dublin 
streets  they  were  hooted  by  a  crowd,  and, 
it  is  alleged,  stones  were  flung  at  them. 
The  military  commander,  Major  Haig,  gave 
an  order  to  fire  on  the  unarmed  crowd. 
This  was  done  twice.  Men  and  women 
were  killed  and  wounded  and  Dublin  was 
given  its  Bachelor's  Walk  massacre  to  re- 
member when  Belgium  was  spoken  of. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war  Eoin  Mac-' 
Neill  came  to  open  disagreement  with  the 
Irish  parliamentary  leader.  Mr.  Redmond 
declared  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Irish  Vol- 
unteers to  fight  the  Germans  in  Flanders. 
Eoin  MacNeill  reminded  him  that  the  Vol- 
unteers were  founded  to  see  that  a  Home 
Rule  measure  was  put  into  operation. 
There  was  a  split  in  the  ranks. 

On  the  day  before  the  outbreak,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Volunteers,  he  issued  this  or- 
der— "Owing  to  the  very  critical  position, 
all  orders  given  to  the  Irish  Volunteers 
are  hereby  rescinded,  and  no  parades, 
marches  or  other  movements  of  Irish  Vol- 
unteers will  take  place.  Each  individual 
Volunteer  will  obey  this  order  strictly  in 
every  particular."  It  was  the  publication 
of  this  order  that  prevented  a  general  in- 
surrection in  Ireland  last  Easter. 

Eoin  MacNeill  thought  the  insurrection 
inexpedient  and  he  tried  to  head  it  off. 
*The  leaders  who  went  to  their  deaths  did 
not  blame  him  for  this.  "Both  Eoin  Mac- 
Neill and  we  acted  in  the  best  interests  of 
Ireland,"  Padraic  Pearse  said  in  his  last 
public  statement.  That  he  retains  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Irish  people  is  shown  by  a 
news  item  in  today's  (August  9th)  papers 
— "Eoin  MacNeill,  who  is  undergoing  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Gaelic  League." 

If  the  British  government  had  any  po- 
litical wisdom  they  would  release  him  now 
and  permit  him  to  form  a  political  party 
with  which  they  could  treat.  They  should 
be  urged  to  do  this.  Let  them  take  him 
from  solitary  confinement  and  give  him 
back  to  his  wife  and  children.  He  is  long 
past  middle  age;  he  has  been  through  a 
terrible  crisis;  he  has  seen  days  of  revolt 
that  he  could  not  join  in,  and  he  has  heard 
the  shots  that  shattered  the  lives  of  his 
good  and  loyal  comrades.  He  may  still 
do  good  work  for  Ireland  and  for  Eng- 
land, too. 


?ce*n  THE  IRISH 

JAMES  CONNOLLY:  A  LEADER  OF 
MEN 

BY  W.  DERMOT  DARBY 

rTTHE  conquest  of  Ireland  has  meant  the 
^  social  and  political  servitude  of  the 
Irish  masses,  and  therefore  the  re-conquest 
of  Ireland  must  mean  the  social,  as  well  as 
the  political  independence  from  servitude 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Ireland. 
In  other  words,  the  common  ownership  of 
all  Ireland  by  all  the  Irish."  "Consequent- 
ly," said  James  Connolly,  in  effect,  "let  us 
set  about  this  thing  practically  and  work 
from  the  ground  up.  For  example,  here  in 
Dublin  we  have  on  one  side  the  unholy  al- 
liance between  capital  and  government — 
owning  everything — and  on  the  other  side 
an  unorganized  mass  of  half-skilled,  half- 
starved  workers — owning  nothing.  Let  us 
begin  right  here."  So  he  organized  the 
Irish  Transport  Workers'  Union.  When 
the  physical  forces  at  the  disposal  of  capi- 
tal and  government  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  Union  he  enlisted  the  aid  of  a  mili- 
tary man,  and  organized  and  trained  the 
Irish  Citizen  Army.  When  these  same 
forces  were  sent  to  silence  the  voice  that 
spoke  the  fearless  truth  through  his  paper, 
The  Worker's  Republic,  they  turned  away 
from  loaded  rifles  in  capable,  determined 
hands.  These  things  symptomatize  the  tem- 
perament and  philosophy  of  James  Con- 
nolly. 

To  fight  shy  of  theories  and  abstractions; 
to  reduce  a  situation  to  its  practical  ele- 
ments; to  deal  with  these  elements  practi- 
cally, forcefully,  fearlessly,  without  bluster 
or  bravado,  to  plan  minutely;  to  reason 
slowly  and  logically;  to  hit  fiercely  and 
hard  where  a  blow  would  count — that  was 
the  way  of  the  heavy,  powerful  man  with 
the  shrewd,  deep-set  eyes,  who  was,  alone 
among  all  the  Irish  revolutionists,  a  born 
leader  of  men.  He  believed  that  the  place 
to  begin  was  the  beginning,  that  the  work 
to  do  was  the  work  immediately  at  hand, 
that  the  lesser  thing  was  the  essential  step- 
ping-stone to  the  greater.  But  in  fighting 
for  the  immediate  objective  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  ultimate  goal.  Worker,  fighter, 
reasoner,  teacher,  organizer,  executive,  the 
dream  remained  always  the  lodestar  of  his 
course.  Through  the  emancipation  of  the 
masses  he  saw  the  emancipation  of  the  na- 
tion; through  the  emancipation  of  the  na- 
tion he  saw  the  emancipation  of  the  world ; 
through  the  emancipation  of  the  world  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Beatific  Vision. 
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The  house  of  his  dream  had  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  stone  and  mortar,  but  from  its  win- 
dows, none  the  less,  shone  the  radiance  of 
the  light.  And  he,  the  builder,  had  the  hand 
to  execute,  the  brain  to  plan,  the  strength 
to  direct  and  the  heart  to  beautify.  He 
gave  a  soul  to  the  Labor  movement  in 
America,  said  Leonora  O'Reilly.  He  gave 
both  soul  and  brain  to  the  Labor  move- 
ment in  Ireland.  To  the  National  move- 
ment he  lent  a  practical,  dynamic  force,  a 
capacity  for  organization  and  leadership 
which,  of  all  that  has  been  lost  to  the  cause, 
will  be  the  most  difficult  to  duplicate.  James 
Connolly  was  the  sword  of  the  revolt,  as 
Padraic  Pearse  was  its  mystic  symbol.  The 
sword  is  broken,  but  the  symbol  flames  for- 
ever. 

$      $      $      $  $ 
And  so  they  are  gone  from  us — the  gen- 
tle, the  brave,  the  noble  and  the  strong, 
whose  eyes  had  seen  the  beauty  of  the 
dream. 


LAST  INTERVIEWS  WITH  MY 
FATHER 

BY  MISS  NORA  CONNOLLY 

Daughter  of  James  Connolly,  Commandant- 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public. 

T  HAD  known  for  long  that  Easter  was 
the  time  appointed  for  the  Rising.  So, 
when  the  local  Commandant  sent  for  me 
to  give  me  instructions  about  the  number 
of  girls  needed  and  the  absolute  necessity 
for  having  at  least  three  hundred  field- 
dressings  ready  for  Good  Friday,  I  was 
prepared. 

We  left  Belfast  on  Saturday  with  a 
body  of  Volunteers.  We  were  to  go  by 
train  part  of  the  way  and  march  the  rest. 
At  7.30  p.  m.  we  reached  the  appointed 
place,  and  at  8.30  I  received  a  message 
from  our  commandant.  The  gist  of  it  was 
that  there  would  be  no  fighting  in  that 
district.  We  were  given  the  option  of 
going  back  or  of  going  on  to*  Dublin,  where 
fighting  would  certainly  take  place. 

I  decided  to  go  on  to  Dublin,  and  the 
rest  of  the  girls  joined  with  me.  We  took 
a  midnight  train  and  reached  Dublin  at 
5.30  a.  m.  At  once  we  went  to  Liberty 
Hall,  which  was  my  father's  headquarters. 
My  father  was  very  tired  and  had  just 
gone  to  bed.    I  said,  "Papa,  what  is  the 
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meaning  of  this?  Are  we  not  going  to 
fight?"  He  sat  straight  up  in  the  bed  and 
said,  "Nora,  if  we  don't  fight  now,  we 
shall  be  forever  disgraced,  and  the  only 
thing  left  for  us  to  pray  and  hope  for  is 
that  an  earthquake  may  come  and  swallow 
Ireland." 

He  listened  to  me  quietly  while  I  told  him 
why  I  was  in  Dublin.  When  I  had  finished, 
he  said,  "I  am  going  to  send  you  with  your 
girls  to  the  rest  of  the  staff  to  tell  them 
what  you  have  told  me,  and  then  to  ask 
them  to  come  here  as  soon  as  possible." 
I  did  this,  and  then  came  back  to  Liberty 
Hall  to  prepare  breakfast  for  my  father. 
He  was  up  and  dressed  in  full  uniform. 
He  sent  for  Commandant  Mallon,  and  gave 
him  orders  for  the  officer  of  the  guard, 
and  then  invited  him  to  breakfast.  He  had 
entirely  recovered  his  good  spirits,  and 
went  about  the  room  humming  to  himself, 
and  singing  out  the  line,  "We've  found  an- 
other savior  now — that  savior  is  the 
sword." 

The  other  leaders  arrived  one  by  one, 
and  we  gave  them  breakfast  as  they  came 
in — MacDonagh  came  first,  then  Clarke, 
MacDermaid,  Plunkett  and  Ceant — Pearse 
arrived  last,  as  he  had  waited  to  take 
breakfast  in  the  house  at  which  he  had 
stayed.  We  went  to  eight  o'clock  mass 
at  the  Cathedral,  just  around  the  corner, 
and  on  our  return  we  found  two  men  of 
the  Citizen  Army  with  drawn  bayonets 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  corridor.  Two 
more  stood  before  the  Council  Room.  Men 
were  arriving  one  by  one  with  full  equip- 
ment and  in  uniform.  The  Council  lasted 
until  two  o'clock.  When  it  was  over  Pearse 
came  to  me  and  said,  "I  want  you  and  the 
girls  to  wait  around  here — we  may  need 
you  for  dispatches."  We  waited  until  8  p. 
m.,  when  my  father  came  to  me  and  said, 
"You  and  your  girls  are  to  report  here 
tomorrow  morning  at  eight  o'clock  sharp. 
You  had  better  take  them  where  they  can 
go  to  sleep — they  have  had  an  anxious 
time  of  it."  We  reported  at  eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  The  Staff  were  all  there. 
Pearse  said  to  me,  "We  want  you  to  carry 
written  instructions  to  the  North.  I  will 
go  and  write  them  now."  Papa  said,  "Nora, 
come  here,  and  bring  the  girls."  We  went 
into  his  room.  MacDonagh  was  there,  and 
he  began  chaffing  us  about  our  going  North. 
"Here  we  are,  on  the  brink  of  revolution," 
said  he,  "and  you  are  only  thinking  of 
the  quickest  way  of  getting  North."  In 
the  meantime  my  father  was  unrolling  a 


large  poster.  He  said,  "Listen  carefully  to 
this."  He  then  read  it  to  us — Proclamation 
of  the  Republic.  We  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  to  see  the  Proclamation  and 
to  hear  it  read.  Pearse  called  us;  we  went 
to  the  Council  Room  and  he  gave  me  a 
sealed  envelope.  He  said,  "May  God  bless 
you  and  our  brave  men." 

We  went  North — eight  of  us — we  had  to 
separate,  some  going  to  one  district,  some 
to  another.  ... 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  back  to  Dub- 
lin. The  train  took  me  and  another  girl 
— she  was  very  young — only  as  far  as  Dun- 
dalk.  The  station  was  full  of  military  and 
police,  and  the  only  train  running  was  a 
military  train.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  walk.  We  looked  at  the  automobile 
sign  and  saw  it  was  fifty-six  miles  to  Dub- 
lin. We  started  off  and  walked  till  it  grew 
dark.  We  did  not  care  to  travel  in  the 
dark,  as  we  thought  there  would  be  mili- 
tary and  police  patrols,  and  that  we  might 
be  arrested  on  suspicion.  That  would  never 
do,  as  we  had  only  a  skirt  and  mackintosh 
over  our  uniforms  and  I  had  a  revolver 
and  a  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition.  If 
we  had  been  arrested  we  had  enough  evi- 
dence on  us  to  keep  us  from  seeing  Dublin 
for  a  long  time.  We  decided  to  lie  in  a 
field.  We  lay  there  until  it  was  light.  We 
did  not  sleep — it  was  too  cold,  and  we  were 
drenched  with  the  mist.  We  started  again 
in  the  morning  and  arrived  in  Drogheda 
about  7  o'clock.  At  about  3.30  we  reached 
Balbriggan,  and  there  we  had  the  first 
meal  since  the  day  before.  We  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  lift  on  a  motor 
for  a  few  miles  of  our  way.  We  arrived 
in  Dublin  at  7.30  p.  m.,  only  to  hear  that 
our  men  were  surrendering.  We  heard 
too  that  my  father  was  wounded  and  a 
prisoner. 

When  I  saw  Mamma  the  next  day  she 
was  almost  heartbroken — she  had  been  told 
that  Papa  was  dead.  I  said  that  we  might 
be  able  to  see  him,  as  I  knew  he  was  wound- 
ed and  was  being  treated  in  Dublin  Castle. 
I  sent  my  younger  sister,  who  is  a  good 
scout,  up  to  the  Castle  to  find  out  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  see  Papa.  Her  in- 
quiry brought  something — Mamma  received 
a  note  saying  that  she  might  see  him  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday  after  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
She  went  to  see  him  on  Monday.  First 
she  had  to  give  her  word  of  honor  that 
she  would  bring  no  message  to  him  nor  take 
one  out.    She  was  also  subjected  to  a  most 
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rigorous  search,  as  was  my  youngest  sister, 
who  is  only  eight  years  old. 

I  went  to  see  Papa  on  Tuesday.  He  was 
looking  dreadfully  ill  and  weak.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  been  court-martialed;  that 
he  felt  very  weak.  He  seemed  to  be  in 
no  doubt  as  to  what  his  fate  was  to  be.  To 
my  mother  he  gave  instructions  as  to  what 
she  was  to  do,  and  was  most  insistent  that 
she  go  to  America.  Apparently  he  did 
not  "consider  that  the  British  authorities 
would  regard  his  wife  and  children  as  too 
great  a  menace  to  the  British  Empire  to 
let  them  go  beyond  reach.  They  have  not 
yet  allowed  her  to  carry  out  his  wishes — 
I  am  here  because  I  have  been  lucky  enough 
to  have  been  able  to  baffle  the  authorities. 

He  spoke  about  the  women  and  girls, 
and  said  that  no  one  would  ever  be  able  to 
write  words  that  would  sufficiently  praise 
and  honor  them.  He  spoke  of  the  young 
boys  too,  and  said  that  now  he  had  no 
fear  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  our  cause. 
It  was  a  good,  clean  fight,  he  said;  it  would 
put  an  end  to  recruiting  and  to  all  the 
corruption  that  had  been  in  Ireland  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  said  to  me, 
''Remember,  Nora,  this  is  not  failure — this 
is  only  the  beginning  of  a  victory,  and  I 
have  lived  to  see  the  dawn."   When  I  saw 


him  again  in  the  early  hours  of  Friday 
morning,  he  was  calm  and  collected,  and 
looked  better  than  when  we  had  last  seen 
him.  I  said,  "I  had  hopes  they  would  not 
shoot  you  till  your  wounds  were  healed,  and 
by  that  time  public  opinion  would  be  strong 
enough  to  save  you." 

"I  did  not  expect  they  would  give  me 
any  time,"  he  said;  "you  know  that  they 
put  young  Scheepers  of  South  Africa  into 
a  chair  and  shot  him.  They  could  not  let 
me  live.  They  know  that  as  long  as  I  lived 
I  would  dispute  their  right  to  be  in  our 
country." 

He  asked  me  to  tell  him  how  John  Mac- 
Bride  had  died.  "How  do  you  know  he 
is  dead?"  I  said. 

"One  of  the  pieces  of  evidence  in  the 
court-martial,"  he  said,  "was  an  order  from 
me  found  on  the  body  of  John  MacBride." 

I  told  him  that  John  MacBride  had  been 
executed,  and  then  I  told  him  the  names 
of  the  others  who  had  been  shot  to  death. 
He  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  then  he 
said,  "I  am  glad  I  will  soon  be  with  them." 

He  asked  me  had  I  seen  any  Socialist 
paper.  He  was  anxious  to  know  what  they 
said  about  him.  He  said,  "The  Socialists 
will  never  understand  why  I  am  here.  They 
all  forget  I  am  an  Irishman." 


EUROPE'S  MADNESS 


KILL  GERMANS  TO  WIN,  SAYS 
LORD  DERBY 

London,  Aug.  9. 

T  ORD  DERBY,  Parliamentary  Under- 
Secretary  for  War,  interviewed  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  International  News 
Service,  said  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  men 
in  the  recent  advance  on  the  Somme: 

"We  are  accomplishing  what  we  set  out 
to  do.  The  Germans  last  year  had  every- 
thing their  own  way.  They  were  able  to 
rush  troops  to  any  front,  but  now  they 
cannot  spare  a  single  man  from  the  West 
or  East. 

"The  only  way  to  win  the  war  is  to  kill 
Germans.  This  we  are  doing,  and  so  are 
the  Russians  and  the  Italians. 

"Every  counter  attack  is  welcome.  It 
helps  kill  Germans.  The  situation  on  the 
whole  is  decidedly  favorable  for  us." 

Asked  if  the  Germans  are  calling  up  their 
reserves  of  nineteen  years,  Lord  Derby 
said : 

"They  have  boys  younger  than  nineteen 
fighting  at  the  front  now." 


FIGHT  TO  THE  DEATH,  SAYS 
MAXIMILIAN  HARDEN 

Berlin,  Aug.  9. 

rTTHE  certainty  of  victory  is  implanted  in 
*■*  Lloyd  George's  mind — certainty  that 
his  country,  even  though  the  present  of- 
fensive may  not  be  productive  of  great 
effect,  will  arm  herself  yet  more  formidably. 

She  will  not  stop  until  either  she  or  her 
enemy  has  reached  the  death  agony. 

To  sue  for  peace  at  this  juncture  would 
heap  shame  on  Germany.  An  enemy  would 
regard  it  a  sign  of  impotence. 

We.  should  not  have  peace  this  summer, 
even  though  we  were  ready  to  admit  our 
guilt  and  do  penance.  This  is  not  saying, 
however,  that  we  should  bury  our  sacred 
desire  for  peace.  What  we  are  living 
through  is  so  inexpressibly  atrocious  that 
no  dream  of  Satan  has  ever  evoked  any- 
thing comparable  with  it.  Things  are  hap- 
pening billions  of  times  more  horrible  than 
all  the  murders  committed  since  the  days  of 
Cain  and  all  the  savagery  of  the  naked 
Huns. 


By  Allan  L*  Benson 


MR.  HUGHES  finds  fault  with  the 
President  for  trifling  things.  So- 
cialists have  no  patience  with  such 
criticism.  We  are  not  particularly  per- 
turbed by  the  charge,  even  if  it  be  true, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  removed  a  scientist  from 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  appoint 
a  horse  doctor.  The  fact  that  a  son  of 
the  late  "Battery  Dan"  Finn  was  appointed 
to  a  place  in  the  New  York  Custom  House 
does  not,  in  our  opinion,  rise  to  the  height 
of  a  great  national  issue.  We  brush  these 
things  aside.  We  confront  Mr.  Wilson  with 
more  important  matters.  We  declare  that 
the  prosperity  of  which  he  boasts  is  a  tem- 
porary prosperity.  We  assert  that,  under 
the  gadfly  stings  of  Republicans,  he 
has  foisted  upon  this  country  a  degree  of 
militarism  that  is  unparalleled  throughout 
the  world. 

We  make  no  empty  charges — we  present 
proofs.  We  accuse  Mr.  Wilson  of  breaking 
the  world's  record  for  militarism.  We  base 
this  statement  upon  the  fact  that  never 
before  in  the  world's  history  did  a  nation 
at  peace  make  such  enormous  appropria- 
tions for  military  purposes  as  Mr.  Wilson 
in  August,  of  this  year,  forced  through  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  Ameri- 
cans have  feelingly  denounced  the  mili- 
tarism of  Germany,  but  under  Mr.  Wilson 
we  have  "out-kaisered"  the  Kaiser. 

First,  Mr.  Wilson  told  us  we  should  not 
increase  our  appropriations  because  of  the 
European  war.  Then  the  Republican  gad- 
flies got  after  him  and  he  endorsed  a  naval 
bill  calling  for  72  new  ships,  which  the 
House  passed.  Then  the  Senate  amended 
the  House  bill,  increasing  the  number  of 
new  ships  to  157  and  Mr.  Wilson  forced 
the  amendment  through  the  House.  Our 
military  appropriations  for  next  year  will 
therefore  be  far  and  away  greater  than 
any  nation  ever  before  made  for  a  single 
year  in  time  of  peace.  When,  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  pulling  themselves  together 
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for  the  great  struggle  that  is  now  on,  they 
made  no  such  appropriations  as  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  forced  upon  us. 

Here  are  the  proofs  of  this  charge.  In 
the  following  table  are  the  army  and  navy 
appropriations  of  the  chief  nations  new  at 
war  for  the  year  that  ended  June  30,  1914. 
Every  figure  is  official.  The  army  figures 
may  be  found  in  the  World  Almanacs  of 
1914-15.  The  Austro-Hungarian  naval  fig- 
ures are  also  from  the  World  Almanac, 
and,  like  all  World  Almanac  figures,  are 
official.  The  naval  figures  of  the  other  na- 
tions are  from  the  last  number  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Yearbook. 

ARMY    AND    NAVY    APPROPRIATIONS  OF 
THE  CHIEF  BELLIGERENT  NATIONS  FOR 
THE   YEAR   BEFORE   THE  WAR 

1 

Army  Navy  Total 

Great  Britain.  $224,300,000  $237,530,459  $461,830,459 
Germany    ...     183,090,000      112,091,125  295,181,125 

France    191,431,580       90,164,625  281,596,205 

Russia    317,800,000      117,508,657  435,308,657 

A'st'o-H'ng'y       82,300,000       42,000,000  124,300,000 

Italy    82,928,000       49,550,147  132,478,147 

Japan    49,000,000       48,105,152  97,105,152 

The  Wilson  Military  Appropriations  for  1917 

U.  S.      .$346,418,000    $315,000,000  $661,418,000 

It  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  fig- 
ures that  Socialists  charge  Mr.  Wilson  with 
foisting  militarism  upon  the  country.  We 
do  not  accept  his  explanation  that  mili- 
tarism is  not  alone  a  matter  of  dollars, 
but  a  matter  of  spirit,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  militarism  is  not  here.  We  know  it 
is  not  among  the  people.  What  proof  have 
we  that  it  is  not  harbored  by  a  powerful 
few? 

We  have  long  accused  Germany  of  fos- 
tering militarism.  Did  anybody  in  Ger- 
many ever  admit  the  charge?  Did  any- 
body in  Germany  ever  confess  that  he  fa- 
vored militarism,  meaning  thereby  the  evil 
things  that  we  lump  under  that  word  ?  Are 
we  to  close  our  eyes  to  facts  until  some- 
body in  authority  in  this  country  confesses 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  militarism?  Is  it 
likely  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  will  ever  con- 
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fess?  Or  Mr.  Morgan?  Or  Mr.  Schwab, 
or  Mr.  Guggenheim?   Or  Mr.  Hughes? 

But  what  need  of  a  confession  when  the 
facts  are  before  us?  Are  we  so  simple 
that  we  cannot  reason?  What  do  these 
enormous  appropriations  mean?  Are  we 
compelled  to  believe  the  absurd  story,  con- 
cocted for  the  consumption  of  the  common 
people,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  attack 
from  Germany?  Must  we  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  American  capitalists  have  seized 
much  of  the  world's  trade  and  hope  to 
hold  it?  Is  it  not  plain  that  Europe,  after 
the  war,  will  try  to  regain  the  foreign  trade 
that  she  lost  as  a  result  of  the  war?  Can 
we  doubt  that,  in  their  determination  not 
to  relinquish  this  trade,  American  capital- 
ists will  face  a  struggle?  Are  they  not 
aware  that  while  this  struggle  may  be, 
first,  legislative,  next  diplomatic,  that  ulti- 
mately they  will  have  to  resort  to  physical 
force  to  win?  What  else  did  Mr.  Hughes 
mean  when  he  said,  the  day  he  was  nomi- 
nated, that  a  crisis  confronted  the  coun- 
try? What  else  did  Mr.  Wilson  mean 
when,  after  having  opposed  increased  mili- 
tary expenditures,  he  afterward  advocated 
the  greatest  military  expenditures  that  the 
world,  in  time  of  peace,  ever  saw?  Mr. 
Wilson  can  hardly  be  more  afraid  of  Eu- 
rope weak  than  he  was  of  Europe  strong. 
When  Europe  was  strong,  he  said  he  was 
not  at  all  afraid  of  her.  » 

What  Mr.  Wilson  sees,  what  Mr.  Hughes 
sees,  what  every  great  American  capitalist 
sees,  is  a  coming  struggle  with  Europe  for 
the  possession  of  her  lost  trade.  Ameri- 
can capitalists  do  not  intend  to  give  it  up. 
They  are  making  enormous  preparations 
not  only  to  hold  it  but  to  extend  it.  Ameri- 
can shipyards  are  now  turning  out  more 
merchant  ships  than  are  all  the  other  ship-| 
yards  in  the  world.  These  ships  are  not 
for  foreigners — they  are  for  Americans. 
They  are  far  more  significant  than  all  of 
Mr.  Hughes'  speeches.  They  are  far  more 
significant  than  all  of  Mr.  Wilson's* 
speeches.  They  reveal  the  world-plans  of 
American  capitalists.  They  point  to  the1 
real  reason  why  American  capitalists  have1 
determined  that  America  shall  have  a  great 
navy.  I 

We  Socialists  flatly  challenge  the  conten- 
tion that  it  is  wise  to  enter  into  such  a 
struggle  to  hold  trade  and  get  more.  If 
what  Mr.  Wilson  has  done  at  the  behest 
of  American  capitalists  is  wise  the  Euro- 
pean War  is  also  wise.  The  European 
War  is  a  trade  war.    It  was  produced  by 


approximately  the  same  forces  that  Ameri- 
can capitalists,  through  their  politicians  in 
both  of  the  old  parties,  have  let  loose  upon 
America.  If  it  was  unwise  to  create  the 
European  War,  it  is  equally  unwise  to  invite 
such  a  war  to  the  United  States. 

We  Socialists  bring  these  charges  against 
Mr.  Wilson.  We  waste  no  time,  as  does 
Mr.  Hughes,  in  platitudinously  arguing  that 
ambassadors  and  consuls  should  be  select- 
ed solely  upon  a  basis  of  fitness.  We  charge 
that  Mr.  Wilson  is  doing  to  the  United 
States  a  certain  thing  that  the  Kaiser  is 
accused  of  having  done  to  Germany.  The 
Kaiser  is  accused  of  having  loaded  Ger- 
many with  armaments.  We  accuse  Presi- 
dent Wilson  of  having  used  his  great  power 
to  impose  upon  us  such  financial  burdens 
for  militarism  as  the  Kaiser  never,  in  time 
of  peace,  imposed  upon  Germany.  We  do 
not  charge  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  consciously 
inviting  war.  We  believe  he  hopes  to  keep 
the  peace.  So  did  the  Kaiser  hope  to  keep 
the  peace.  So  did  all  the  German  Junkers 
hope  to  keep  the  peace  as  did  also  the  great 
capitalists  of  England.  But  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning that  each  and  all  of  these  gentle- 
men hoped  to  keep  the  peace  on  their  own 
terms.  They  did  not  intend  to  surrender 
in  the  event  that  their  terms  were  denied. 
Back  of  their  heads  was  always  the  in- 
tention, if  all  other  means  failed,  to  fight. 

Such  an  intention  must  be  back  of  every 
great  military  establishment.  Hundreds  of 
millions  are  not  annually  put  into  arms 
for  nothing.  The  armies  and  navies  of 
Europe  are  doing  precisely  what  they  were 
intended  to  do.  They  are  fighting  for  the 
things  that  bring  foreign  trade.  They  are 
not  fighting  because  Europeans  are  mon- 
asters, but  because  some  of  them  are  capi- 
talists. As  capitalists,  they  are  not  dif- 
ferent or  worse  than  American  capitalists. 
Capitalists  are  capitalists  wherever  found. 
If  it  were  true  that  one  national  group  of 
capitalists  was  less  ravenous  than  another 
national  group,  it  would  not  be  true  that 
American  capitalists  are  of  the  gentle  sort. 
American  capitalists  are  as  rapacious,  sel- 
fish and  cruel  as  are  any  similar  body  of 
men  anywhere  in  the  world.  They  do  not, 
like  the  Kaiser,  talk-  of  divine  rights,  but 
they  talk  of  property  rights.  They  do  not 
say  that  property  rights  are  divine,  but 
they  act  as  if  they  were.  They  demand  that 
humble  American  citizens  shall  imperil 
and,  if  necessary,  lose  their  lives  to  main- 
tain the  foreign  property  rights  of  rich 
Americans.   They  are  the  sort  of  men  who 
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brought  war  to  Europe  and  they  are  now 
doing  in  this  country  the  same  things  that 
brought  war  to  Europe. 

Plain  as  a  pikestaff,  then,  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  to  be  taxed  next  year  more 
than  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  as  the 
first  step  toward  equipping  ourselves  to  go 
to  war,  if  need  be,  to  hold  the  foreign  trade 
that  Europe  lost  and,  if  possible,  get  more. 
At  every  table  we  have  stationed  a  more 
rapacious  military  tax-gatherer  than  ever 
in  time  of  peace  held  up  a  European.  The 
head  of  every  family  of  five  will  next  year 
be  compelled  to  pay  about  $33  as  his  share 
of  the  $661,000,000  that  we  must  raise  in 
1917  for  the  army  and  navy.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  matter  is  the  same  even  if 
all  the  millions  be  not  taxed  out  of  the 
people  next  year.  If  part  of  this  great 
sum  be  added  to  the  nation's  bonded  indebt- 
edness, so  much  the  worse.  Then  not  alone 
the  present  generation  but  the  unborn  will 
be  plucked. 

In  short,  we  charge  Mr.  Wilson  with  hav- 
ing done  what  he  could  to  put  the  United 
States  in  the  middle  of  the  road  that  led 
to  the  catastrophe  in  Europe.  This  coun- 
try, under  its  present  military  policy,  can 
never  be  what  it  was  of  old.  We  shall, 
perhaps,  realize  better  than  we  ever  did  be- 
fore why  millions  of  European  citizens  fled 
from  their  homes  to  come  here.  We  have 
always  heard  that  Europe's  militarism  made 
it  hard  to  live  in  Europe,  but  now  we  shall 
know  more  about  it.  We  shall  know  pre- 
cisely how  it  feels  to  be  more  heavily  taxed 
for  military  purposes  than  any  nation  in 
time  of  peace  was  ever  before  taxed.  We 
shall  know  next  year  what  it  means  to  be 
compelled  first  to  earn  and  then  give  up  for 
military  purposes  a  sum  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  crop,  or 
the  earnings  for  a  year  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  average  men.  We  shall 
know  that  this  sum  is  staggering — $661,- 
000,000 — more  than  the  entire  revenues  of 
the  government  for  any  year  prior  to  191 1. 

Yet  the  tendency  of  many  men  will  be  to 
accept  these  evils  on  the  ground  that  life 
is  a  struggle,  that  we  must  have  work  in 
order  to  live  and  that  we  must  have  for- 
eign trade  in  order  to  have  plenty  of  work. 
We  Socialists  take  exception  to  such  rea- 
soning. We  know  that  foreign  trade  cre- 
ates a  demand  at  home  for  labor.'  We 
assert  that  nobody  desires  an  opportunity 
to  labor  except  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
end  is  the  consumption  of  the  things  that 
labor  produces. 


If  such  be  the  fact — and  the  contrary  can 
hardly  be  contended — why  should  we  seek 
foreign  trade?  Why  should  we  desire  to 
export  as  much  as  we  can  of  what  we  pro- 
duce? When  I  say  "we"  I  do  not  mean 
Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Morgan.  I  know 
why  they  wish  to  export  as  much  as  they 
can  of  what  others  have  produced.  But 
why  should  the  people  of  the  United  States 
want  to  export  what  they  produce?  Pro- 
ducers cannot  consume  anything  that  they 
export.  The  great  problem  of  this  coun- 
try is  not  how  to  enable  the  people  to  pro- 
duce more,  but  how  to  enable  them  to  con- 
sume more  of  what  they  produce.  We  can 
and  do  easily  raise  enough  food  to  meet 
the  needs  of  everybody,  yet  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence is  severe.  It  is  a  severe  struggle  be- 
cause the  producers  are  kept  down  to  a  bare 
living  basis,  while  a  few  who  do  no  pro- 
ductive labor  have  enormous  incomes. 

We  Socialists  are  for  better  distribution 
at  home,  rather  than  for  increased  foreign 
trade,  gained  and  held,  perhaps,  at  the  cost 
of  war. 

So  long  as  we  persist  in  the  policy  of 
trying  to  hold  and  gain  trade  by  force  we 
shall  never  have  a  friend  among  the  great 
industrial  nations.  As  the  competition  be- 
tween them  and  us  for  trade  becomes 
fiercer,  the  hatred  will  become  more  in- 
tense. We  shall  never  be  safe  from  at- 
tack. We  may  pile  dreadnought  upon 
dreadnought,  but  we  shall  not  be  safe. 
Rather  shall  we  be  less  safe  the  more 
dreadnoughts  we  build.  Our  danger  will 
increase,  because  our  trade  rivals  will  build 
a  dreadnought  for  every  one  we  build. 
Gradually  a  feeling  that  war  is  inevitable 
will  permeate  all  of  the  peoples  concerned. 
Then  the  blow  will  soon  fall. 

And  America  will  be  defeated.  It  will 
be  defeated  because  we  cannot  arm  so 
mightily  that  we  can  whip  the  world.  We 
are  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  but 
we  are  not  richer  than  all  the  other  nations 
in  the  world.  A  combination  of  trade  ri- 
vals can  be  made  that  can  master  us  in 
war.  If  we  invite  such  a  combination,  it 
will  be  made.  If  we  attempt  to  hold  a 
large  part  of  the  world's  trade  by  force 
we  shall  invite  disaster. 

We  have  but  to  consider  Europe's  recent 
history  and  present  plight  to  see  this.  The 
great  capitalists  see  it.  Their  fault  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  would  rather  risk  war 
than  abandon  the  system  of  production 
that  makes  them  rich.   When  present  profit 
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can  be  had  at  the  price  of  future  peril, 
they  choose  the  profit.  The  peril  may  be 
five  years  away,  ten  years  away,  or  fifteen 
years  away.  They  will  take  their  chances. 
They  will  hope  for  the  best.  But  the 
best  never  comes  to  those  nations  that  per- 
sistently hold  to  the  wrong  course. 

We  Socialists  believe  that  this  nation's 
course  is  now  farther  from  right  than  ever 
before.  We  swing  the  red  lantern.  We 
cannot  reverse  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. We  do  not  even  know  that  the  peo- 
ple would  have  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment reversed.  But  we  believe  we  know 
what  will  take  place  if  present  policies  be 
pursued — and  we  sound  the  alarm.  We 
cannot  give  the  people  ears,  but  we  can 
give  them  something  important  for  their 
ears  to  hear. 

We  fervently  hope  that  they  will  heed  the 
warning.  Europe  did  not  heed  the  warn- 
ings of  its  Socialists.  Europe  believed  the 
Socialists  were  "theorists."  They  were  and 
are.  Their  theories  are  of  importance  only 
because  they  are  true.  Americans,  if  they 
will,  can  profit  from  the  European  demon- 
stration of  the  correctness  of  the  Socialist 
theory  that  trade  rivalry,  with  its  inevitable 
militarism,  breeds  war.  If  Europeans  had 
believed  that,  and  acted  upon  the  belief, 
Europe  would  not  now  be  lying  upon  a  bed 
of  pain.  Americans  should  not  have  so 
much  difficulty  in  believing  what  Europeans 
disputed.  Europeans  had  not  seen  the  the- 
ory demonstrated.  Americans  are  seeing  it 
demonstrated  in  Europe. 

Socialists  confront  Mr.  Wilson  with  the 
charge  that  the  unparalleled  appropriations 
for  the  army  and  the  navy  are  not  the 
only  signs  that  this  nation  is  being  turned 
toward  militarism.    One  of  the  ingredients 
of  militarism  is  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice.   Former  Secretary  of  War  Garrison 
boldly  proclaimed  his  belief  in  compulsory 
service.    Others  who  believe  the  same  are 
not  so  bold.    They  do  in  the  dark  what 
'Mr.  Garrison  would  do,  if  he  could,  in  the 
daylight.   Gentlemen  of  this  sort  have  been 
I  working  in  the  dark.    How  many  Ameri- 
icans  know  that  a  provision  was  smuggled 
into  the  Hay-Chamberlain  Army  bill  which 
gives  the  President  power,  without  further 
legislative  enactment,  to  draft  men  into 
*the  American  army?   The  provision  exists. 
■The  bill  has  become  law.    It  was  signed 
fcy  the  President  on  June  3rd.    The  draft 
ferovision  is  in  what  is  known  as  Section  79 
■of  the  law.    It  was  not  there  when  the  bill 
■irst  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 


It  was  there  when  the  measure  became 
law.  Many  members  of  Congress  said  they 
did  not  know  it  was  in  the  bill  when  they 
voted  for  it. 

Here  is  the  history  of  the  case.  The 
bill,  as  originally  passed  by  the  House,  pro- 
vided that  whenever  battalions  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  army  should  be  sent  on  ser- 
vice, reserve  battalions  should  be  immedi- 
ately formed  to  take  their  places.  The 
President  was  authorized  to  call  enough 
members  of  the  unorganized  militia  to  fill 
the  ranks. 

Let  us  first  understand  what  is  "unor- 
ganized militia,"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law.  It  is  a  soft  term  to  indicate  men 
of  military  age  who  are  in  good  health. 
Every  such  man  is  potentially  a  militiaman 
and  a  member  of  the  "unorganized  militia." 

The  bill,  in  this  form,  went  to  the  House 
and  was  passed.  The  Senate  amended  the 
bill  and  passed  it.  It  was  then  necessary 
to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  Senate  amendments.  The  House 
rejected  them.  The  Senate  insisted.  Then 
a  conference  committee  of  seven  members 
was  appointed  to  harmonize  the  differences. 
The  conference  committee  was  composed 
of  Senators  Chamberlain  of  Oregon,  Beck- 
ham of  Kentucky,  Broussard  of  Louisiana, 
Du  Pont  of  Delaware,  and  Representatives 
Hay  of  Virginia,  Dent  of  Alabama,  and 
Kahn  of  California. 

When  the  bill  came  from  the  confer- 
ence committee  and  was  passed  by  both 
houses  and  signed  by  the  President,  it  pro- 
vided not  that  the  President  should  "call" 
members  of  the  "unorganized  militia,"  but 
that  he  should  "draft"  them!  The  word 
"call"  had  been  changed  to  "draft."  No- 
body knew  who  made  the  change.  Nobody 
would  admit  that  he  made  it.  Many  mem- 
bers of  each  house  denied  that  they  knew 
the  change  had  been  made.  But  the  change 
had  been  made.  It  stands  in  the  law  to- 
day. The  power  to  draft  may  never  be 
used.  Whether  it  shall  ever  be  used  prob- 
ably will  depend  upon  the  temper  of  the 
country.  If  we  develop  sheepish  tenden- 
cies, it  will  undoubtedly  be  used.  If  we 
vote  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  to 
certain  gentlemen  in  Wall  Street  and  Wash- 
ington that  we  are  not  fond  of  conscrip- 
tion, doubtless  we  shall  be  safe.  But  it  is 
our  move.  A  law  authorizing  conscription 
exists.  Woodrow  Wilson  signed  it.  Mr. 
Hughes  does  not  find  fault  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  this,  but  we  find  fault  with  him 
for  it.   We  object.   And  we  are  not  sheep! 
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Still  another  count  lies  in  our  indictment, 
not  only  of  Mr.  Wilson,  but  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  representing  the  great  capital- 
ists of  America.  The  New  York  legisla- 
ture, last  spring  in  its  last  hours,  enacted 
measures  under  which  the  governor  of  the 
state  can  at  any  time  arbitrarily  draft 
into  the  national  guard  any  and  every  male 
citizen  of  the  state  between  the  ages  of 
1 8  and  45  years.  Under  a  federal  law  en- 
acted last  summer,  the  President  can  at 
any  time  draft  into  the  national  army  any 
and  every  member  of  the  militia  of  a  state, 
so  a  New  York  citizen  can  at  any  time  be 
grabbed  by  the  governor,  and  having  been 
grabbed  by  the  governor  can  at  any  time 
be  grabbed  by  the  President  and  thrust  into 
the  national  army. 

The  New  York  legislature,  in  the  same 
dark-lantern  hour,  did  more.  It  enacted 
laws  providing  that  children  more  than 
eight  years  of  age  should  be  given  at  least 
twenty  minutes  of  training  each  day  in  the 
public  schools  under  the  directions  of  the 
state  military  commission,  the  head  of 
which  is  the  major  general  of  the  state's 
national  guard,  and  that  boys  more  than  16 
years  of  age,  if  not  at  work,  shall  receive 
each  week,  under  the  same  auspices,  three 
hours  of  such  training. 

These  laws  were  enacted  by  a  Republican 
legislature  and  approved  by  a  Republican 
governor.   They  were  never  favored  in  the 
platform  of  either  the  Republican  or  the 
Democratic  party,  and  if  they  had  been  so 
favored,  no  candidate  for  governor  who 
favored  them  could  have  been  elected.  They 
were  passed  in  the  dark— but  they  were 
passed.   They  are  a  part  of  the  public  law 
of  the  state  of  New  York.    And  they  are 
fraught  with  evil  portent.  If  the  great  capi- 
talists dare  to  do  so,  they  will  cause  the 
legislatures  of  other  states  to  enact  simi- 
lar laws.    Gradually  the  people  will  be-t 
come  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  compulsory 
military  service,  or  they  will  revolt  at  the 
suggestion  that  it  be  imposed  upon  them 
and,  with  their  votes,  punish  those  who 
are  trying  to  foist  it  upon  them. 

We  Socialists  confront  Mr.  Wilson  with 
the  charge  that  he  has  never  raised  his 
voice  against  the  New  York  military  laws. 
They  were  in  existence  when  he  drafted 
the  National  Democratic  platform.  If  he 
had  chosen  to  do  so,  he  could  have  de- 
nounced the  New  York  laws  as  a  grave 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  people.^  But 
how  could  he  denounce  them?  Within  the 
month  he  had  signed  a  similar  bill  him- 


self. So  he  put  nothing  in  the  platform 
of  his  party  against  the  New  York  laws. 
Neither  did  the  makers  of  the  Republican 
platform.  Nor  has  Mr.  Hughes  ever  said 
a  word  about  the  military  laws  of  New 
York.  Which  explains  in  part  why  So- 
cialists are  against  not  merely  Mr.  Wil- 
son, but  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  two  parties 
for  which  they,  respectively,  stand. 

We  pick  to  the  bones  the  substance  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  boasted  prosperity  and  hold  ( 
it  forth  as  the  sham  it  is.    We  do  not 
deny  that  more  persons  are  at  work  than  ( 
there  usually  are.    We  know  wages  are 
higher  than  ever.    We  also  know  the  cost 
of  living  is  still  higher.    We  know  that  j 
for  the  bulk  of  the  people  such  prosperity  , 
as  we  have  means  merely  a  better  oppor-  j 
tunity  to  work  for  a  bare  living. 

Such  prosperity  does  not  satisfy  us.  We 
cannot  be  content  when  we  know  there  is 
real  prosperity  for  a  few  who  are  entitled 
to  none.    Yet  it  is  all  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
party  offer.    In  their  wildest  dreams  they 
never  dared  to  promise  the  people  more 
than  plenty  of  opportunity  to  work  at  such 
wages  as  they  could  get.    That  oppor- 
tunity  is  here.     Mr.   Wilson's   political  i 
program  did  not  bring  it.    The  great  Eu-  ; 
ropean  war  orders  started  it,  precisely  as 
a  pail  of  water  will  start  a  pump  that  "runs  t 
down."   Mr.  Wilson  knows  no  more  about  { 
bringing  prosperity  than  does  Mr.  Taft. 
For  four  years  Mr.  Taft  tried  to  bring 
prosperity  and  couldn't.    Mr.  Wilson  tried 
two  years  and  couldn't.    Then  came  the 
European  War  and  did  for  the  country 
what  Mr.  Wilson  could  not  do. 

Mr.  Wilson's  party  boasts  that  the  aver- 
age profits  of  the  railroads  last  year  were 
$4,100  a  mile.  We  brush  this  aside  as 
proof  of  prosperity  by  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  profits  all  went  to  the 
stockholders,  numbering  a  little  more  than 
600,000  persons  and  constituting  six-tenths 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  We  are 
about  as  much  interested  in  the  good  for- 
tune that  has  come  to  this  six-tenths  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population  as  we  are 
in  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Hughes  that  Mr. 
Wilson  appointed  a  horse  doctor  Chief  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  Democratic  Campaign  book  contains 
the  boast  that  the  national  wealth  has  in- 
creased, since  Mr.  Wilson's  inauguration,  .21 
per  cent.,  or  to  the  extent  of  about  $41,- 
000,000,000.  We  know  the  working  class  of 
America  produced  this  wealth,  but  we  ask; 
who  has  it?  What  sign  is  there  that  work- 
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ing  men  and  women  are  not  still  toiling  hard 
for  a  bare  living?  What  city  has  got  rid 
of  its  slums, — or  even  made  its  slums  less 
horrible  ?  In  what  city  are  the  children  of 
all  the  workers  free  to  go  to  school  ?  Why 
is  it  still  true  that  but  five  per  cent,  of 
those  who  enter  the  primary  grades  ever  go 
to  high  school?  If  the  workers  have  this 
$41,000,000,000  of  increased  wealth,  where 
are  they  keeping  it?  If  others  have  it,  how 
did  they  get  it? 

Mr.  Wilson's  administration  rejoices  over 
the  fact  that  the  exports  of  foodstuffs  last 
year  amounted  almost  to  $600,000,000,  or 
140  per  cent,  more  than  the  exports  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  Mr.  Taft's  adminis- 
tration. Our  sympathetic  grocers  and 
meat  dealers  tell  us  that  food  prices  are 
high  and  going  higher  because  we  have 
exported  and  are  still  exporting  so  much 
food  to  Europe.  Why,  except  for  the  profit 
of  a  few,  should  we  make  food  almost 
prohibitively  high  in  America?  Why  should 
we  export  what  we  need?  If  we  are  to 
export,  why  should  the  government  permit 
speculators  to  get  most  of  the  money? 
Why  should  the  high  price  of  wheat  last 
year,  for  instance,  have  been  permitted  to 
net  the  average  farmer  only  $12  more  than 
his  usual  return  while  wheat  gamblers  made 
millions  upon  millions?  Is  there  any  rea- 
son except  that  the  Democratic  party  is 
a  capitalist  party,  and  as  such  is  more  in- 
terested in  capitalists  than  it  is  in  work- 
ers? If  not,  why  are  workers  compelled 
to  pay  high  food  prices  because  of  a  scar- 
city of  food  in  America,  due  to  unparal- 
leled exportations  ? 

We  Socialists  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing serious  charges  to  bring  against  Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  party.  We  are  not  amazed, 
however,  that  Mr.  Hughes,  as  a  rival  can- 
didate, is  reduced  to  the  role  of  a  peanut 
politician.  The  blunt  truth  is  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  so  far  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
the  great  capitalists  that  he  is  doing,  as  to 
many  matters,  precisely  what  Mr.  Hughes, 
if  he  were  President,  would  be  compelled 
to  do. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  by  no  means  in  bad  odor 
in  Wall  Street.  Hughes  is  preferred  only 
because  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
he  will  stand  without  hitching.    Mr.  Wil- 


son has  sometimes  kicked  over  the  traces 
about  Mexico.  But  if  Mr.  Hughes,  by  his 
puerile  criticism  of  Mr.  Wilson,  continues 
to  proclaim  the  fact  that  he  has  nothing 
to  offer  the  people,  nobody  need  be  sur- 
prised if  Wall  Street  shall  put  its  money 
on  Wilson  and  elect  him.  Wall  Street  has 
prospered  mightily  under  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson's  crowning  claim  to  prefer- 
ment— that  he  has  "kept  America  out  of 
war" — we  view  with  both  amazement  and 
mirth.  If  there  had  been  any  danger  that 
we  should  be  drawn  into  the  European 
war  whether  we  would  or  no,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son had  kept  us  at  peace,  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  great  credit.  But  in 
escaping  war,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  stood  for  the  right  of  Americans  to 
travel  even  upon  ammunition  ships,  we 
credit  the  President  with  more  good  luck 
than  good  judgment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Wilson  kept  us  balancing  upon  the 
brink  of  war  for  a  full  year.  His  own  party 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  it  had 
had  the  courage,  would  have  repudiated  the 
most  dangerous  parts  of  his  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Wilson,  like  every  other  Present, 
has  tried  to  serve  his  country  as  he  sees  it. 
He  would  be  a  great  President  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  he  stands  for  no  po- 
litical program  that  is  of  the  slightest  value 
to  the  bulk  of  the  population.  With  more 
than  the  average  political  fidelity,  he  stood 
by  while  most  of  his  platform  promises 
of  1912  were  enacted  into  law.  How 
worthless  were  these  policies  is  indicated 
by  their  failure  to  have  the  slightest  effect 
upon  hard  times  until  the  war  in  Europe 
brought  us  good  times.  Yet  Mr.  Wilson's 
fulfilled  promises  are  all  he  has  to  offer, 
and  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence,  as  we 
experience  it  day  by  day,  is  Mr.  Wilson's 
idea  of  what  constitutes  a  full  and  glorious 
life  for  men  and  women  who  toil  hard  at 
useful  labor  and  are  half-paid. 

It  is  because  we  Socialists  have  distinctly 
different  views  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
just  reward  for  labor  that  we  criticize  the 
President,  not  as  Mr.  Hughes  does,  but 
honestly  and  vigorously  and  with  regard  to 
matters  that  we  believe  to  be  of  the  great- 
est moment. 


[We  hasten  to  add  that  President  Wilson's  action  in  regard  to  the  threatened 
railroad  strike  is  full  of  promise.  He  sees  that  ((the  whole  economic  movement  of 
the  time  seems  to  point  to  an  eight-hour  day  for  workmen."  He  might  put  it  a  great 
deal  more  strongly  but  we  are  grateful  for  small  mercies.  His  influence  in  this  re- 
spect has  so  far  been  a  good  influence. — The  Editor.] 


y  Arthur  W.  Little 


ONE  morning  last  March  the  news- 
paper readers  of  the  country  were 
thrilled  by  the  news  that  an  attack 
had  been  made  by  Mexican  bandits  under 
Villa  upon  the  town  of  Columbus,  N.  M., 
and  that  pursuant  to  orders  of  Col.  Herbert 
J.  Slocum,  commanding  officer  of  the  post, 
a  detachment  of  the  Thirteenth  Cavalry 
had  pursued  the  bandits  across  the  inter- 
national boundary  line  into  Mexico  and  in- 
flicted sharp  punishment. 

For  the  traditional  nine  days  Slocum 
was  acclaimed  as  a  national  hero. 

After  the  spasm  of  righteous  indignation 
had  subsided,  and  an  elaborate  punitive  ex- 
pedition accompanied  by  the  inevitable  ex- 
change of  letters  had  been  planned,  it  was 
discovered  that  Col.  Slocum  must  be  put 
upon  the  defensive  and  his  conduct  inves- 
tigated, first  to  discover  why  he  didn't 
know  about  the  night  attack  by  the  bandits 
before  it  happened,  and  secondly,  to  find 
out  why  he  had  ventured  to  cross  an 
international  border.  Of  course,  this  put 
Col.  Slocum's  name  somewhat  under  a 
cloud  and  for  several  succeeding  months 
there  was  scant  newspaper  mention  of  Col. 
Slocum  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Mexican  expeditionary  forces  or  other 
mobilization  along  the  Rio  Grande. 

On  August  i,  1916,  about  five  months 
after  Slocum  and  the  Thirteenth  Cavalry 
had  first  figured  conspicuously  in  the  Mex- 
ican situation,  we  read  on  page  ten  of  a 
morning  newspaper,  printed  in  small  type, 
down  toward  the  bottom  of  the  page,  a 
three-inch  report  with  modest  headline  in 
part  as  follows: 

"The  inspector's  report  said: 

"  'I  recommend  that  Col.  Slocum  be  advised 
that  no  stigma  rests  upon  his  conduct  of  com- 
mand at  Columbus,  N.  M.,  at  the  time  of 
Villa's  attack,  and  that  he  and  his  command 
are  highly  commended  for  their  prompt  and 
valorous  action  in  the  repulse  of  Villa's  forces 
and  the  pursuit  of  same.'  " 

T_T  ERBERT  SLOCUM  is  a  cool-headed, 
■**  *■•  patient,  cavalry  officer,  of  magnetic 
personality,  with  an  interesting  history.  He 
has  always  shunned  publicity,  and  will 
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probably  be  displeased  at  this  editorial  com- 
ment upon  his  work.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  all  about 
its  public  servants,  and,  without  doubt,  an 
army  officer  is  a  public  servant. 

Upon  a  June  day  many  years  ago  the 
graduating  class  of  cadets  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
marched  to  commencement  exercises  to 
hear  the  speeches  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  other  notables  and  to  receive  their 
diplomas  and  commissions  as  officers  of  the 
Army.  According  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  day,  as  each  cadet's  name  was  called, 
he  rose  from  his  seat  among  the  students, 
stepped  forward,  received  his  diploma  and 
commission,  and  passed  across  the  hall  to 
another  section  of  seats  set  aside  for  the 
budding  officers.  When  the  long  list  of 
names  had  been  finished,  and  the  students 
answering  their'  names  had  one  by  one 
passed  from  the  right  side  of  the  hall  to 
the  left,  there  remained  one  gray-jacketed 
boyish  figure  sitting  all  alone  in  the  space 
where  the  graduating  students  had  been 
seated  as  a  body,  and  when  the  exercises 
were  finished  and  the  civilian  spectators 
rushed  forward  to  surround  and  congrat- 
ulate the  newly  made  officers,  this  solitary 
boyish  figure  marched  with  stiffly  set  mus- 
cles, pale  face,  and  staring  eyes,  which 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
through  the  throng  and  out  into  the  cold 
dismal  world. 

Herbert  Slocum,  as  a  cadet,  stood  well 
in  his  class  and  had  qualified  for  one  of 
the  higher  branches  of  the  service.  He  had 
chosen  the  Cavalry,  and  when  he  marched 
with  his  class  upon  that  June  day,  he  had 
expected  to  receive  his  commission  as  a 
lieutenant  of  cavalry. 

Some  weeks  before  the  graduation,  Slo- 
cum had  been  caught  in  some  slight  delin- 
quency, such  as  remaining  at  the  hotel  hop 
after  the  call  to  quarters  had  been  sounded, 
and  he  had  been  warned  that  another  of- 
fense would  result  in  the  sacrifice  of  his 
diploma.  Slocum's  army  nickname  was 
"Cupid,"  and  when,  a  few  days  before  the 
final  day  of  the  cadet  term,  he  was  dared 
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to  stay  for  "just  one  more  dance"  after  the 
hour  to  return  to  quarters  had  struck,  he 
took  the  chance — and  got  caught. 

Slocum  packed  his  trunks,  left  the  mil- 
itary academy  and  reached  his  home  only 
to  become  seriously  ill  with  brain  fever. 
When  convalescent,  he  wrote  to  General 
Sherman,  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
Army,  and  begged  to  be  given  a  chance  by 
reinstatement.  General  Sherman  gave  in- 
structions that  if  this  young  man  really 
wanted  his  chance,  he  could  have  it  by 
being  commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant 
of  infantry  and  assigned  to  serve  with  a 
colored  regiment,  his  commission  to  yield 
seniority  to  that  of  every  one  of  his  class 
mates,  even  those  who  had  stood  far  below 
him  in  the  examinations.  Slocum  instantly 
accepted  the  offer,  and  was  preparing  to 
report  for  duty  when  the  dreadful  news  of 
the  Custer  Massacre  plunged  the  whole 
army  into  mourning.  There  were  only  a 
few  officers  left  in  the  Seventh  Cavalry  and 
there  was  work  to  be  done  requiring  the 
services  of  trained  cavalry  officers. 

Slocum's  detail  was  changed  by  telegram 
from  Infantry  to  Cavalry,  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  report  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  at  once.  It  was  a 
sorrowing  post  to  which  the  young  soldier 
just  recovered  from  his  fever  had  to  report, 
but  he  grew  up  as  a  respected  and  beloved 
officer  of  the  re-established  Seventh.  As 
years  went  by  Slocum  saw  his  class  mates 
become  Majors,  Colonels,  and  even  Gen- 
erals, while  owing  to  the  fact  of  his  com- 
mission being  down  at  the  foot  of  the  list 
of  that  year's  officers,  he  still  served  as 
Lieutenant,  Captain,  and  Major. 

About  three  years  ago  an  army  bill  was 
passed  by  which  a  number  of  additional 
Cavalry  Colonels  were  created.  By  addi- 
tional Cavalry  Colonels  we  mean  Colonels 
who  had  no  regiments  to  command.  Slo- 
cum received  one  of  these  commissions  as 
supernumerary  Colonel  and  was  detailed  to 
take  charge  of  the  military  prison  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  After  about  two  years' 
work  in  charge  of  the  prison,  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  and 
Col.  Slocum  was  assigned  to  the  command. 

While  in  charge  of  the  prison  Slocum 
had  undertaken  to  institute  humanitarian 
practices  for  the  reform  of  the  prisoners  in 
contrast  to  the  old  established  rule  of 
prison  discipline  for  punishment  only. 
During  the  period  of  his  administration  a 
couple  of  prisoners  escaped  and  Slocum 
sent  out  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  other 


prisoners,  merely  upon  their  parole  of 
honor,  to  find  and  bring  back  the  escaped 
prisoners.  Every  one  of  these  paroled  men 
came  back,  and  brought  the  refugees  with 
them.  They  talked  so  convincingly  to  the 
refugees  that  they  in  turn  became  ashamed 
of  themselves,  and  became  honor  men. 
When  the  news  that  Slocum  was  going  off 
to  command  a  regiment  was  passed  through 
the  prison  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  pris- 
oners applied  to  the  Colonel  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  re-enlisting  under  his  command 
when  their  time  of  prison  service  should 
have  expired. 

'  I  'HERE    is    nothing    very  sensational 
about  the  story  of  the  military  service 
of  Herbert  Slocum,  but  the  story  is  inspir- 
iting and  even  inspiring  upon  two  counts. 

First  of  all  the  moral  courage  of  the  man 
who  could  take  a  knockout  blow  and  just 
set  his  jaw  and  proceed  under  most  dis- 
couraging circumstances  to  build  up  an 
honorable  name  for  himself  is  worth  re- 
cording. 

The  second  point  has  a  touch  of  heroism 
in  it.  When  the  night  came  when  Slocum 
had  to  decide  quickly  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  would  technically  disobey  orders  for  the 
good  of  his  country  or  stand  pat  upon  the 
obedience  of  orders  for  the  safety  of  his 
own  position,  he  decided  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  in  favor  of  his  country's 
service.  This  decision  was  made  by  a  man 
who  had  tasted  all  the  bitterness  of  the 
punishment  for  disobeying  orders,  and  who, 
because  of  a  boyish  prank,  had  struggled 
under  the  handicap  of  that  punishment 
throughout  his  professional  career;  yet  on 
that  March  night  when  he  had  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  send  his  troopers  across 
the  border  in  undoubted  violation  of  the 
general  orders  of  the  government,  his  de- 
cision was  made  with  the  knowledge  that 
his  military  career  might  well  end  as  it  had 
commenced,  under  a  cloud. 

T>UT  now  all  that  is  cleared  up.  Five 
months  after  the  public  had  learned 
in  three-inch  letters  upon  the  first  page  of 
the  great  newspapers  that  Slocum's  conduct 
was  to  be  investigated  for  neglect  of  duty, 
inefficiency,  and  violation  of  orders,  the 
public  is  informed  in  three  inches  of  small 
type  upon  the  tenth  pages  of  these  same 
great  newspapers,  that  Colonel  Slocum  de- 
serves praise  and  has  earned  the  gratitude 
of  his  country. 

Republics  ungrateful  ? — Absurd  ! 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  PARIS 


By  Franll  Harris 


I HAD  heard  of  that  New  York  institu- 
tion, the  Night  Court  for  Women, 
while  in  London,  accepted  it  as  a  hu- 
mane effort  to  better  the  conditions  of  poor 
women  accused  of  crime;  was  accordingly 
very  eager  to  see  it  in  operation.  I  have 
now  visited  it  on  three  or  four  different 
occasions,  spent  hours 
in  trying  to  reach 
definite  impressions 
and  am  still  rather  in 
a  haze.  The  various 
effects  on  me  are  diffi- 
cult to  describe,  a 
vague  disappointment 
being  the  chief  reac- 
tion. The  court  is 
very  like  an  English 
court  shorn  of  its  for- 
malities ;  the  presid- 
ing magistrate  is  in 
ordinary  dress ;  the 
witnesses  speak  to 
him  as  unconstrained- 
ly  as  to  each  other 
and  he  himself  puts 
on  no  airs,  is  pure  hu- 
man— his  bald  head 
shining  with  perspira- 
tion. 

An  English  court, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
kingdom  in  petto:  the 
magistrate    a  mon- 


arch; the  clerk,  ushers  and  policemen  all 
approach  the  ruler  with  ingratiating  hum- 
bleness and  the  judge  suffers  the  usual  pen- 
alty of  such  adulation  and  is  imperious  as 
if  chrismed  with  sacred  oil  and  conscious 
of  Divine  right. 
He  is  usually 


ENTRANCE  TO 


THE  COURT 


pompous:  his  wig  and 
gown  detach  him 
from  humanity;  he  is 
seated  above  the 
body  of  the  court, 
and  his  judgments  are 
accepted  as  if  they 
came  from  the  Most 
High.  His  wig  and 
self-assurance  make 
him  look  a  little  like 
the  dog  of  Mrs.  Ep- 
stein, reproduced  on 
the  next  page. 

The  New  York 
Night  Court  for 
Women  is  guarded  by 
a  Cerberus  attendant 
who  is  abrupt  through 
a  mistaken  sense  of 
business  efficiency.  As 
soon  as  we  ap- 
proached the  door,  he 
barked : 

'Take  off  your 
hat." 

"To  you?"  was  my 
mild  question. 
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He  con- 
tented him- 
self by  glar- 
ing at  me. 

An  English 
a  1 1  e  n  d  ant 
would  have 
been  defer- 
e  n  t  i  a  1,  a 
French  at- 
tendant po- 
ENGLISH  JUDGE  AS  WISE  DOG  lite,  this  man 

was  merely 

brusque,  or  perhaps  accustomed  to  deal 
mainly  with  people  who  do  not  know  when 
to  take  off  their  hats;  his  tone  was  that  of 
an  ill-tempered  deity  annoyed  by  the  intru- 
sion of  a  cockroach. 

The  court  itself  was  like  an  English 
court,  a  large  and  airy  room  about  fifty  feet 
broad,  eighty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet 
high;  paneled  in  dark  wood  with  wooden 
benches  on  both  sides  of  a  passage  up  the 
middle.  An  iron  rail  some  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  height  separated  the  audience  from 
the  witnesses  and  officials.  Fifteen  feet 
further  on  was  a  wooden  partition  four 
feet  and  a  half  in  height  with  an  additional 
iron-net  on  top  of  the  left-hand  side.  Be- 
hind this  wooden  rail  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  sat  the  magistrate  raised  just  enough  to 
be  seen;  his  clerk  in  front  of  him  to  the 
right  taking  down  notes  by  the  light  of  a 
green-shaded  lamp;  behind  the  clerk  the 
witness  box,  though  usually  the  witnesses 
stood  between  the  iron  partition  and  the 
wooden  one,  immediately  in  front  both  of 
the  Judge  and  his  clerk. 

As  we  entered  the  court  room  the  door- 
keeper barked  at  us  again : 

"Go  to  the  left." 

Apparently  the  right-hand  benches  were 
for  the  friends  of  the  people  immediately 
interested. 

There  was  a  subdued  hum  of  talk  as  we 
came  in  and  this  continued  even  when  the 
judge  was  examining  a  witness  or  passing 
sentence,  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  no  .wise 
disturbed  by  it.  In  an  English  court  the 
silence  is  of  the  Hall  of  Doom. 

Mr.  Peter  Barlow,  the  magistrate,  has 
been  admirably  sketched  by  Mr.  Jack  Flan- 
agan. A  lawyer  friend  who  saw  the  pic- 
ture at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  ex- 
claimed, "That's  the  judge  to  the  life." 

As  we  came  in  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards Mr.  Barlow  was  talking  to  a  lady 
in  a  wide-brimmed  black  hat  who  sat  beside 
him,  evidently  a  friend.   While  waiting  for 


the  proceedings  to  begin  we  had  ample 
time  to  look  about  us  and  take  notes.  Flan- 
agan's pencil  was  busy  with  outline  after 
outline. 

The  attendant  in  the  railed  off  space  drew 
my  eye :  he  had  a  bald  forehead  that  sloped 
back  so  abruptly  it  looked  as  if  a  wedge 
had  been  sliced  off  by  a  cheese-cutter. 

The  benches  on  the  right  were  mainly  oc- 
cupied by  women;  those  on  the  left  by  men 
exclusively.  On  the  left  my  attention  was 
excited  by  an  enormous,  fat  woman  with 
turned-up  nose  and  an  immense  chin.  She 
can  be  recognized  by  the  bow  in  the 
back  of  her  round  hat  which  stuck  up 
behind  to  balance  her  nose  in  front.  Im- 
mediately before  her  were  two  girls,  the 
one  nearest  me,  dark,  rather  thin,  very 
pretty;  her  companion,  a  dozen  years 
younger,  a  mere  girl  of  sixteen,  perhaps, 
with  the  most  ingenuous,  youthful,  innocent 
face  I  have  ever  seen — a  face  curiously 
out  of  place  in  that  court.  There  was  some- 
thing childish-young  and  appealing  in  her 
air  of  untroubled  girlish  curiosity.  The 
fat  woman  behind  extended  over  the  pair 
of  girls  the  aegis  of  her  authority. 

Suddenly  two  women  came  in,  shepherded 
by  a  detective. 

"Order,"  said  the  usher;  but  no  one  paid 
any  attention  to  him. 

The  detective  spoke  for  a  minute  or  so  in 
a  toneless,  professional  whisper. 

Though  in  the  front  rank  of  spectators, 
I  could  not  hear  a  word  he  said. 

All  the  proceedings  are  conducted  with- 
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out  any  refer- 
ence to  the 
spectators;  it  is 
with  difficulty 
you  can  make 
out  what  is  go- 
ing on. 

In  every  case 
the  detective 
sergeant 
(known  by  his 
badge)  speaks 
so  low  as  to  be 
inaudible.  How 
ONE  OF  THE  ACCUSED  this  inaudibility 

makes  for  Jus- 
tice one  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  Nearly  all 
the  spectators  are  chewing  gum,  which 
gives  them  the  air  of  ruminants. 

The  chief  usher  who  cries  "order,"  from 
time  to  time,  doesn't  look  over  fifty;  he 
has  a  pleasant  face;  he's  bald,  with  gray 
hairs  fringing  the  bare  headland;  the  chin 
juts  out  to  such  an  extent  that  he  looks  like 
a  replica  of  the  Neanderthal  skull. 
"Order,"  again  he  says. 
Again  the  detective  mutters:  the  judge 
wrinkles  his  forehead  indecisively:  he's  in 
doubt.  The  detective  presses  the  point: 
Judge  Barlow  asks:  Is  this  a  first  of- 
fense? and  he  points  with  his  pencil  to  a 
thin,  small  blond  woman  with  ashen  hair : 
the  detective  admits  the  fact  reluctantly; 
but  urges  some  fresh  reason  for  severity. 

"Ten  days,"  says  Mr.  Barlow  at  length; 
the  detective  shrugs  his  shoulders  in  dis- 
gust.   "Was  that  all  his  labor  had  earned?" 

The  women  hasten  out  of  the  court;  the 
little  blonde  suddenly  stops,  catches  sight  of 
a  man  among  the  spectators  and  cries  de- 
lightedly: "Ten  days,"  holding  up  her  two 
hands  the  while  with  outspread  fingers. 

"Keep  the  house  goin',"  she  cries  loudly; 
"only  ten  days !" 


The  detective  shrugs  his  shoulders  and 
holds  out  his  hands  deprecatingly : 

"I  told  you  so;  it's  not  my  fault"  written 
all  over  him. 

Why  is  it  that  all  detectives  and  police- 
men, all  officials,  even  the  vast  majority 
of  judges,  are  for  condemnations  and  se- 
vere punishments?  They  hate  to  see  an 
accused  person  brought  in  innocent  or  to 
witness  a  judge  giving  a  light  sentence.  It 
is  not  cruelty  on  their  part;  but  just  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  competition;  "we'll 
catch  you  if  we  can;  you'll  get  off  if  you 
can." 

It's  part  of  the  duty  of  every  judge  to  be 
on  the  watch  against  this  current  of  feel- 
ing. 

He  should  of  course  lean  against  it  as 
we  all  lean  against  a  high  wind,  in  order  to 
keep  a  true  balance. 


ONLY  TEN  DAYS!" 


[This  article,  as  I  wrote  it,  was  twice  as  long  and  ten  times  as  interesting  as  what 
I  have  printed;  but  it  was  the  outcome  of  only  three  visits,  and  part  of  the  impres- 
sion the  night  court  made  on  me  was  so  surprising  that  I  cannot  regard  what  I  heard 
as  representative.  Accordingly,  I  prefer  to  give  a  short  and  colorless  first  instalment 
rather  than  a  complete  sensational  story,  which  may  not  be  fair  and  typical.  My  read- 
ers may  rely  that  they  will  lose  nothing  by  waiting. 

I  intend  to  go  about  New  York  with  a  lantern,  so  to  speak,  and  turn  the  light  in 
many  obscure  corners.  The  underworld  of  poverty  and  suffering  in  this,  the  cap- 
ital city  of  Christendom,  is  simply  appalling  and  should  be  known,  at  least  as  it  is. 
Helped  by  Mr.  Flanagan's  seeing  eyes  and  wizard  pencil,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
illumine  some  of  the  dark  places.  But  I  am  particularly  anxious  not  ta  put  in 
heavier  shadows  than  really  exist,  for  surely  they  are  black  enough. — Ed.  P.  M.} 


By  The  Editor 


ON  the  road  leading  from  Monte 
Carlo  to  Mentone  stands  a  fairly- 
large  villa  in  a  noticeable  garden. 
Through  the  tall  iron  railings  one  can  see 
gray  gravel-paths  well  kept,  small  green 
lawns,  some  fine  palms,  and  one  or  two 
Carouba  trees.  The  villa  looks  commodi- 
ous, comfortable,  unpretentious;  it  is  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  way  and  looks 
out  over  the  wine-colored  sea.  Twenty- 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  it  was  almost  the 
last  villa  along  the  road;  now  houses  run 
on  both  hands  for  a  mile  further. 

I  forget  who  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Junius 
Morgan,  but  I  knew  almost  everyone  in 
the  little  town,  from  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess to  the  stout  English  Consul,  Smith  of 
Smith's  bank.  Mr.  Morgan  interested  me 
a  little,  vaguely;  I  had  heard  he  was  a 
partner  of  the  famous  philanthropist  Pea- 
body,  and  I  knew  the  Peabody  dwellings 
for  the  poor  in  London,  and  had  always 
been  curious  to  learn  something  personal 
and  characteristic  about  a  millionaire  who 
could  also  be  a  benefactor  of  humanity. 

I  say  this  just  to  mark  the  fact  that  my 
view  of  the  millionaire  qua  millionaire  was 
the  European  view  and  not  the  American; 
I  did  not  expect  to  find  brains,  much  less 
genius  in  the  man  who .  piled  up  money- 
bags ;  I  expected  to  find  greed  and  was  sel- 
dom disappointed.  Means  and  meanness 
to  me  nearly  always  went  together,  and  I 
was  very  curious  about  this  new  type  which 
could  gather  greedily,  meanly  and  then  give 
lavishly,  nobly.  Of  course  I  knew  that  most 
of  them  give  only  at  death  or  after,  and  I 
had  nothing  but  contempt  for  such  posthu- 
mous benefactions;  they  lack  all  the 
savor  of  sacrifice  and  are,  as  Bacon  said, 
"The  painted  sepulchre  of  alms." 

Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Morgan  invited 
me  to  dinner  I  went  gladly  to  dine  at  the 
villa  I  have  pictured  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  He  received  me  with  grave 
courtesy  and  took  me  to  the  dining-room. 
The  table  was  fairly  large,  and  I  was  placed 
opposite  to  him ;  the  distance  irked  me  a 


little ;  there  was  a  footman  and  butler  in  the 
room;  everything  comfortable,  nothing  os- 
tentatious; the  dinner  good,  without  being 
exceptional.  Mr.  Morgan  said  something 
in  mild  praise  of  the  English  contingent  in 
the  heteroclite  crowd  of  Monte  Carlo  so- 
ciety and  I  began  telling  stories  of  the  con- 
trast between  this  or  that  staid  Briton  and 
wild  Eastern  Jews  or  Levantine  adven- 
turers. 

He  seemed  interested: 

"Did  I  know  the  Prince  of  Monaco?" 

"Surely,"  and  at  once  I  started  off  to 
give  a  portrait  of  him  as  an  ordinary  gen- 
tleman at  Marchais,  his  great  hunting  lodge 
on  the  borders  of  Lorraine,  once  a  posses- 
sion of  the  Dues  de  Guise  and  now,  thanks 
to  the  Princess  and  her  love  of  English 
ways,  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  de- 
lightful country  houses  in  Europe.  And 
then  a  contrasting  portrait  of  him  as  ruling 
Prince  in  Monaco,  with  his  silly  little  court 
and  starched  ceremonies:  his  army  of 
twenty  soldiers  and  his  aloof  manners  all 
put  on  as  insignia  of  the  monarch,  emblems 
of  authority.  "Just  as  a  woman,"  I  ended 
up,  "is  a  different  being  in  a  court  dress 
and  feathers,  so  this  man  is  a  different 
being  at  Monaco.  He  has  to  hesitate  be- 
fore shaking  hands  with  you;  in  his  mind 
he's  putting  down  the  sceptre." 

Mr.  Morgan  smiled. 

"Do  you  think  we  all  assume  a  nature 
suitable  to  our  positions?"  he  asked. 

"That's  the  tendency,"  I  replied;  "Shake- 
speare noticed  it ;  almost  our  hands,  like  the 
dyers',  are  subdued  to  what  we  work  in." 

"What  about  the  bankers?"  he  asked. 

I  liked  him,  and  accordingly  preferred  to 
set  off  on  some  other  topic. 

That  evening  I  noticed  that  I  had  got 
nothing  out  of  him  about  Peabody  and, 
though  I  dined  often  with  him  afterwards, 
I  never  got  anything  out  of  him  worth  re- 
membering. He  was  secretive,  I  imagine, 
by  nature,  or  at  least  observant  rather  than 
intuitive  and  articulate. 

Once,  I  remember,  he  asked  me  to  dine 
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two  or  three  times  in  succession,  and  I  re- 
fused; I  found  the  dinners  tedious,  and 
Monte  Carlo  that  season  was  very  gay  and 
amusing. 

We  met  on  the  street  and  I  excused  my- 
self. 

He  said:  "I  understand;  why  not  come 
when  you  can?  Propose  yourself;  I  like 
your  talk  and  stories." 

He  spoke  cordially,  and  I  at  once  felt 
penitent;  he  was  old  and  perhaps  lonely. 

After  that  I  dined  with  him  fairly  reg- 
ularly, and  told  him  stories  innumerable. 
He  was  an  excellent  listener,  which  is  al- 
most as  rare  as  a  good  talker. 

At  these  dinners  I  remarked  that  he  sel- 
dom laughed,  and  said  but  little,  and  yet 
he  was  always  interesting.  He  was  tall, 
about  five  feet  ten,  spare  and  well  made, 
carried  himself  erectly,  though  probably 
seventy  years  of  age.  The  face  well  bal- 
anced, intelligent,  but  not  especially  dis- 
tinguished; the  eyes  kindly,  humorous,  un- 
derstanding even.  Kindliness  the  note  of 
him  to  me,  and  so  I  christened  him  to  my- 
self, "The  Autocrat  of  the  Dining  Table." 

The  hired  victorias  in  Monte  Carlo  at 
that  time  were  astonishingly  good  and 
splendidly  horsed.  I  drove  into  Nice  al- 
most every  afternoon  to  get  tea  or  dinner 
at  the  London  House,  and  the  team  I  drove 
could  always  take  me  the  thirteen  miles 
and  a  quarter  in  fifty- four  minutes.  We 
often  used  to  race  on  the  road,  and  I  was 
beaten  only  once,  I  remember,  and  that  by 
a  lady  who  stood  up  in  her  victoria  and 
held  on  to  the  front  seat  and  shrieked  to 
the  driver  not  to  let  us  pass.  As  soon  as 
the  road  broadened  we  tried  to  get  round 
him,  but  in  vain ;  inspired  by  the  mad  wom- 
an, he  always  managed  to  keep  in  front  of 
us.  This  road,  skirting  the  sea  from  Monte 
Carlo  to  Nice,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world,  and,  as  you  run  through  the 
village  of  Eze,  the  road  and  the  railway 
are  side  by  side  and  almost  on  the  same 
level,  the  railway  just  a  little  lower. 

One  day  I  started  out  from  Monte  Carlo 
to  Nice  and,  as  I  came  near  Eze,  I  met 
Mr.  Morgan's  victoria,  which  I  knew,  and 
Mr.  Morgan  held  up  in  it  with  what  I 
thought  was  a  red  headdress  on.  Suddenly 
it  struck  me  that  there  had  been  an  acci- 
dent. I  told  my  driver  to  turn  round  and 
overtake  them.  When  I  came  alongside, 
his  coachman  drew  up  and  told  me  that 
that  morning  the  horses  had  been  a  little 
fresh  and,  when  they  met  the  train  com- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  from  Eze,  they 


got    frightened    and    started    to  gallop. 

"I  had  my  hands  full  with  them,"  he  be- 
gan apologetically,  "and  when  I  had  quieted 
them  and  turned  round,  Mr.  Morgan  was 
not  in  the  carriage.  He  had  got  up  and 
tried  to  step  out,  and  was  whirled  on  to  his 
head  in  the  road.  I  am  very  sorry,  Sir," 
the  man  added,  "but  it  wasn't  my  fault;  I 
hope  it  is  not  serious." 

"Can  I  be  of  any  service?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  think  so,  Sir,  I  am  taking  him 
straight  home." 

That  evening  I  called  and  found  that  Mr. 
Morgan  was  still  unconscious.  He  never 
recovered  consciousness. 

I  was  surprised  when  I  read  in  the  paper 
that  he  had  left  some  two  million  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  to  his  son  Pierpont 
Morgan.  He  lived  as  an  English  gentle- 
man would  live  who  was  making  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  has  left 
on  me  just  the  impression  I  have  tried  to 
give  here.  Mr.  Junius  Morgan,  I  imagine, 
was  difficult  to  know  really  well;  he  had 
all  the  reticences  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
probably  unbosomed  himself  but  seldom, 
even  to  his  intimates. 

MR.  J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN 

"VTTHEN,  some  ten  years  later,  I  came 
Y  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  Pierpont 
Morgan,  I  found  that  he  had  become  much 
more  important;  or,  perhaps  as  a  young 
man,  I  did  not  realize  the  importance  of  his 
father.  At  any  rate,  Pierpont  Morgan 
filled  a  certain  space  in  the  life  of  London 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
His  art  purchases  excited  universal  com- 
ment and  endless  discussion.  I  was  more 
interested  in  something  he  said  about  the 
value  of  cooperation.  I  had  already  writ- 
ten that  cooperation  was  the  word  of  the 
twentieth  century  as  competition  had  been 
the  word  of  the  nineteenth,  and  I  was  in- 
strumental in  getting  up  a  great  coal  com- 
bination which  was  laid  before  Mr.  Morgan 
and  accepted  by  him.  It  was  no  less  an 
idea  than  a  combination  of  all  the  coa 
mines  around  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Coa 
from  Fifeshire  cost  two  shillings  a  ton  t 
bring  in,  and  we  had  calculated  that  two 
shillings  would  pay  ten  per  cent  on  the 
capital  involved  in  buying  up  all  the  Glas- 
gow coal  mines.  As  the  whole  scheme  in- 
volved about  seven  millions,  it  was  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  was  accepted  by 
Pierpont  Morgan  and  the  second  was  also 
practically  accepted,  but  failed  to  get  his 
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support  at  the  last  moment  through  a  blun- 
der. If  it  had  come  through  I  should  have 
been  rich.  As  it  was,  I  made  a  nice  little 
round  sum,  but  the  scheme  failed  because 
of  the  competition  of  the  owners  who  were 
left  out.  Had  the  whole  scheme  gone 
through  it  would  have  been  a  success. 

One  day  I  went  into  Lobb's,  the  boot- 
maker in  St.  James's  Street,  and  found  the 
shop  crowded.  I  passed  into  the  inner  room 
to  wait  for  him  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
found  on  the  floor  in  the  corner  a  whole 
heap  of  boots,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
pairs  in  every  state  of  disrepair.  Some  I 
saw  had  already  been  cobbled,  and  all 
needed  cobbling  badly. 

Now,  one  of  my  real  disagreements  with 
Lobb  had  always  been  his  dislike  to  repair 
boots.  When  he  came  in,  therefore,  I  cried 
at  him: 

"So,  Lobb,  you  do  repair  boots,  I  see," 
and  I  pointed  to  the  corner. 

"Oh,  Sir,"  he  said,  "these  belong  to  the 
best  customer  I  ever  had.  He  used  to  come 
in  here,  Sir,  and  order  fifteen  or  twenty 
pairs  of  boots,  all  sorts.  He  used  to  say 
nobody  fitted  him  like  I  did,  and  as  soon  as 
I  sent  in  the  bill,  I  received  a  cheque.  If 
only  all  customers  were  like  him.  That's 
the  pity  of  it,  Sir.  He  was  always  well  off, 
I  suppose,  but  when  his  father  died  he  left 
him  some  three  millions  of  pounds.  Well, 
Sir,  since  that  he  has  not  ordered  a  single 
pair  of  new  boots,  but  sends  back  the  old 
ones  to  be  soled  and  heeled  and  repaired 
till  I  am  fair  ashamed  of  them,  Sir.  Ain't 
that  strange?  Three  times  a  millionaire 
and  has  his  boots  cobbled." 

"Who  is  he,  Lobb?"  I  said. 

"As  he  is  an  American,  Sir,  I  may  per- 
haps tell  you;  his  name  is  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan." 

When  I  came  to  New  York  in  1910  or 
191 1  I  found  the  lecture-tour  which  had 
been  arranged  for  me  had  broken  down, 
and  I  wanted  to  lecture  in  New  York.  I 
had  just  brought  out  "The  Man  Shake- 
speare," which  had  made  a  sensation  in 
London,  and  I  was  a  little  chagrined  to 
find  that  I  was  hardly  known  in  New  York. 

Someone  said  to  me  one  day  that  if  Pier- 
pont Morgan  would  say  a  word  for  me  or 
go  to  my  lecture  I  should  have  a  big  enough 
success. 

After  some  consideration  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  Mr.  Morgan  that  I  had  known  his 
father,  and  that  if  he  were  alive  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  asking  him  to  say 
that  I  could  talk  or  write  well,  and  I  sent 


him  my  book,  "The  Man  Shakespeare," 
with  one  or  two  passages  marked. 

A  few  days  afterward  Mr.  Morgan  sent  an 
order  to  my  publisher  to  send  copies  of  "The 
Man  Shakespeare"  to  all  the  universities  of 
America  and  send  him  the  bill.  He  also 
allowed  me  to  announce  this,  and  my  lec- 
tures were  accordingly  fairly  well  attended. 

I  wanted  to  meet  him  to  thank  him,  but 
he  caught  cold  going  to  Washington,  I  be- 
lieve, and  was  scarcely  well  afterwards. 

The  other  day  the  papers  were  filled  with 
the  details  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's  riches. 
He  left,  it  seems,  seventy-eight  millions  of 
dollars,  or  nearly  sixteen  million  pounds, 
accumulated  in  less  than  twenty  years.  The 
interesting  thing  is  that  of  the  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  left  to  his  son  over  twenty  mil- 
lions are  in  works  of  art.  Surely  never  be- 
fore has  any  one  bought  so  royally.  It  seems 
to  me  certain  that  Pierpont  Morgan  was  an 
abler  man  than  his  father,  more  alive  to 
new  ideas,  that  is,  and  more  generous. 

MR.  JACK  MORGAN 

/^F  Mr.  Jack  Morgan,  the  present  head  of 
the  house,  I  only  know  from  hearsay. 
So  far  as  one  can  judge,  he  is  likely  to  add 
to  the  immense  possessions  of  the  family, 
but  that  is  mere  guesswork  on  my  part. 

One  thing  that  strikes  me  as  noteworthy 
is  that  in  the  thirty  years  the  house  of 
Morgan  has  grown  steadily  larger  and 
more  important.  And  when  the  account  is 
made  up  of  the  present  head  of  the  house 
it  may  well  be  that  he  will  loom  even  larger 
than  Pierpont;  the  pedestal  at  least  is  get- 
ting higher. 


By  Louis  Slierwin 


SOME  twenty  years  ago  Bernard  Shaw 
declared  that  the  existing  popular 
drama  of  the  day  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  educated  people  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  using  their  brains.  He  might,  as 
Frank  Moore  Colby  said,  have  added  that 
the  existing  popular  anything  was  impos- 
sible for  such  people.  And  both  statements 
are  as  good  to-day  as  they  were  twenty  or 
four  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  To 
people  who  are  fond  of  comparing  other 
times  and  other  countries  with  the  period 
and  country  in  which  they  happen  to  be  liv- 
ing, Whistler's  answer  in  the  "Ten 
O'Clock"  was  the  last  word:  "There  never 
was  an  artistic  period;  there  never  was  an 
art-loving  nation." 

This  being  the  case,  why  make  such  a 
pother  about  the  theatre,  why  not  accept 
the  drama  for  what  it  is?  Why  not  accept 
the  fact  that  the  theatre  is  not  an  art  but 
an  industry  conducted  by  people  who  are 
not  industrious,  a  trade  for  unskilled  ar- 
tisans? Most  of  the  educated  people  I 
know  do  that  very  thing:  They  accept  the 
fact  and  they  ignore  the  theatre.  When 
they  do  go  you  will  usually  see  them  at 
such  musical  reviews  as  the  Ziegfeld  Fol- 
lies. There  their  sense  of  humor  may  be 
affronted  by  hackneyed  or  puerile  jokes,  but 
at  least  their  eyes  will  be  gratified  by  the 
sight  of  comely  young  females  in  pretty 
surroundings.  Occasionally  the  pictorial 
effects  achieved  in  such  shows  Charles  Dil- 
lingham puts  on  are  quite  artistic.  And 
when  you  have  the  alternative  of  a  play 
by  Haddon  Chambers,  let  us  say,  or  the 
sight  of  an  Anna  Pennington's  graceful 
legs,  an  Allyn  King's  magnetic  youth  and 
the  vivacious  prettiness  of  an  Olive 
Thomas,  which  does  a  sensible  man  or 
woman  choose?  Which  is  the  spurious  and 
which  is  the  real  ? 

And,  as  far  as  the  box  office  is  concerned, 
the  theatre  gets  along  very  well  without  the 
troublesome  folk  who  use  their  brains.  So 
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long  as  there  are  multitudes  who  will  flock 
to  such  molasses  as  "The  Cinderella  Man," 
"Hit-the-Trail-Holliday,"  or  "Peg  o'  My 
Heart,"  the  managers  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  the  educated  public  they  have  lost. 
For  all  that,  however,  they  do  worry  about 
it.  They  are  really  surprisingly  sensitive 
on  the  subject.  They  abuse  the  educated 
people  roundly,  calling  them  highbrows.  A 
highbrow  is  one  of  the  worst  epithets  you 
can  apply  to  an  American.  It  signifies  a 
person  whose  vocabulary  consists  of  more 
than  400  words,  or  who  is  incapable  of  con- 
sidering "Emma  McChesney"  a  great  play. 

Now  managers  in  America  are  emphat- 
ically not  educated.  Until  recently  it  was 
quite  safe  to  say  that  they  were  nearly  all 
quite  illiterate.  In  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, a  few  young  men  of  cultivated  minds, 
such  as  John  Williams,  Arthur  Hopkins  and 
Winthrop  Ames  have  been  attracted  to  the 
business.  The  fact  is  rather  ominous.  If 
education  is  overtaking  our  theatres,  who 
knows  but  what  it  may  not  eventually  over- 
take even  our  schools  and  universities? 

However,  I  would  not  for  an  instant  wish 
to  accuse  managers,  even  the  most  glar- 
ingly illiterate,  of  responsibility  for  the 
puerile  condition  of  the  drama.  This  accu- 
sation I  leave  to  Mr.  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton,  a  critic  of  considerable  taste,  and 
unquestionable  sincerity.  He  belongs  to 
that  section  of  the  educated  public  which  is 
incurably  stage-struck  and  consequently  in- 
curably optimistic  about  the  theatre.  Most 
of  the  plays  he  sees  affront  his  taste  and 
his  common  sense  as  they  affront  the  taste 
and  common  sense  of  any  educated  person. 
But  he  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  keep 
away  from  the  theatre.  He  is  one  of  those 
who  go  so  far  as  to  mistake  it  for  an  art 
and  to  demand  that  those  connected  with 
it  shall  be  artists.  Which  is  manifestly 
impossible  so  long  as  audiences  prefer  the 
viscous  sentimentality  of  a  play  like  "The 
Great  Lover"  to  the  ironic  truths  of  such  a 
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diamondlike  piece  of  high  comedy  as 
Brieux'  "Les  Hannetons."  Mr.  Eaton  has 
described  theatrical  managers  as  "money- 
grubbing  vulgarians."  To  my  mind  they 
are  rather  altruistic  v 
gamblers.  When 
they  are  in  funds 
they  like  nothing 
better  than  to  in- 
dulge their  vanity 
by  producing  plays 
which  they  have 
heard  described  as 
highbrow.  Not  hav- 
ing any  taste  of 
their  own — the  pop- 
ular successes  such 
as  "Within  the  Law" 
are  the  result  of  the 
most  wild  and  haz- 
ardous kind  of 
guess  work  —  they 
are  compelled  to 
rely  upon  vicarious 
judgment.  With 
bank  accounts  swol- 
len by  popular  melo- 
dramas, their  first 
thought  invariably 
is  to  acquire  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  the 
educated  public  they 
dislike  and  fear. 
And  so  they  take  a 
chance  on  Percy 
Mackaye  or  some 
other  poetaster. 
The  play  fails  mis- 
erably and  every- 
body points  out  the 
disastrous  '  conse- 
quences of  catering 
to  an  educated  pub- 
lic. 

The  managers  are 
emphatically  not  to 
blame.  On  the 
whole,  they  do  much 
better  by  the  public 
than  the  public  de- 
serves. If  the  pub- 
lic responded  to  the 
best    thoughts  of 

modern  playwrights,  be  sure  the  public 
would  get  them.  The  one  big  weak  spot 
in  the  theatre  is  the  audience.  Lord !  how 
the  few  real  artists  in  the  profession  must 
hate  the  public.  The  more  so  because  they 
must  constantly  be  flattering  the  brutes. 


Helen  Barnes 
in  the  Ziegfeld  Follies 


How  justly  furious  they  must  be,  seeing 
their  best  achievements  slighted  and  their 
defects  commended.  Can  you  blame  an  in- 
telligent actor — no,  it  is  not  an  antimony — 
for  feeling  cynical 
about  what  he  gives 
the  public  when  he 
observes  a  subli- 
mated elocutionist 
like  Forbes-Robert- 
son heralded  as  a 
great  Shakespearean 
actor?  Reform  the 
audience  and  the 
theatre  will  reform 
itself.  In  other 
words,  to  reform  the 
American  theatre, 
you  must  go  to  the 
American  school- 
room. The  superi- 
ority of  the  French 
and  German  stages 
is  due  not  only  to 
the  state-endowed 
theatres,  but  to  the 
superior  standards 
of  education. 

It  is  absurd  and 
unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect theatrical  spec- 
ulators or  individual 
artists  to  risk  their 
livelihood  educating 
the  public.  Play- 
houses endowed  by 
coteries  of  million- 
aires have  been  fias- 
cos hitherto  because 
of  the  pompous 
snobbishness  of  the 
millionaires  who 
fall,  check  books  in 
hand,  at  the  feet  of 
sublimated  medioc- 
rities like  Granville 
Barker  and  Beer- 
bohm  Tree  because 
they  are  English. 
When  an  American 
company  of  actors 
is  endowed  by 
American  money  to 
produce  unhampered  the  best  that  American 
talent  can  create,  there  will  be  some  hope  for 
a  theatre  that  intelligent  persons  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  attend.  Sentimental  slush  will 
never  entirely  die  out.  But  at  least  it  need 
not  be  the  sole  symptom  of  American  taste. 


By  Macmillen 


AS  Pearson's  Magazine  wishes  to 
represent  as  many  human  interests 
as  possible  and  to  treat  them  in  pro- 
portion to  their  importance,  it  proposes 
to  say  something  in  most  issues  about  mu- 
sic. I  am  told  to  aim  at  reflecting  the 
spirit  of  musical 
events,  without 
indulging  in 
much  criticism. 

It  looks  as  if 
the  coming  sea- 
son would  be 
conspicuous  be- 
cause of  the 
lack  of  new 
stars. 

There  will  be 
no  sensational 
arrivals  from 
Europe.  Yet 
the  first  ar- 
tists in  the 
world  will  be 
heard  in  New 
York  during 
the  coming  sea- 
son. 

Starting  with 
pianists,  there 
will  be  Pader- 
ewski,  Godow- 
sky,  Bauer,  Ga- 
brilowitsch,  Ru- 
dolf Ganz,  Jo- 
sef Hofmann, 
Percy  Grainger, 
Leo  Ornstein, 
and  many  oth- 
ers; most  of 
whom  may  be  found  in  the  telephone  book. 

Violinists  are  nearly  as  numerous  and 
include  Kreisler,  Elman,  Zimbalist,  Spald- 
ing, Macmillen,  Eddy  Brown,  Thibaud, 
Hartmann,  and  probably  Ysaye. 

Gadski,  Julia  Culp,  Schumann-Heink, 
Farrar,  Alma  Gluck,  Christine  Miller,  Sem- 
brich,  Amato,  John  McCormick,  Paul  Al- 
thaus,  Clarence  Whitehill,  and  a  host  of 
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other  famous  people  are  included  among 
the  concert  singers  already  announced. 

The  Flonzaley  and  Kneisel  quartettes 
will  tour,  as  usual,  and  the  new  Russian 
Trio,  composed  of  the  Cherniavsky 
brothers,  will  also  be  heard. 

Max  Rabin- 
off's  new  Grand 
Opera  enter- 
prise, which  is 
being  adver- 
tised from 
Coast  to  Coast 
as  a  hardy  an- 
nual, the  Diag- 
hileff  Ballet 
R  u  s  s  e,  and 
Maud  Allan's 
orchestra,  un- 
der the  leader- 
ship of  the 
composer  -  con- 
ductor, Ernest 
Block,  are  some 
of  the  special 
features  of  the 
coming  season. 

Ernest  Block 
is  the  composer 
of  the  opera 
Macbeth  and 
other  distin- 
guished works 
and  has  been 
the  "Chef  d'or- 
chestra"  in  Ge- 
neva and  Lau- 
sanne. He  is 
coming  to 
America  for  the 
first  time,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mac- 
beth will  be  given  a  hearing  during  his  stay 
in  this  country. 

While  the  cause  of  Futurist  music  is 
advancing,  Michael  Penha,  the  new  Dutch 
'cellist,  will  specialize  in  the  music  of  South 
America,  of  which  this  country  has  heard 
very  little.  His  knowledge  of  this  music 
is  the  outcome  of  several  successful  tours. 


Penha 
Stella  Marks 


POETRY 


By  The 

A  NEW  TALENT 

THE  other  day  I  was  asked  mockingly 
by  a  poet  when  I  was  going  to  dis- 
cover geniuses  in  America  the  equals 
of  Shaw,  Wells,  Cunninghame  Graham  and 
the  rest  I  found  in  England  twenty  years 
ago.  I  replied  that  I  could  only  discover 
what  was  already  existent.  But  I  do  not  at 
all  doubt  that  I  shall  find  men  of  genius  in 
America.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Shaw,  Wells  and  Graham  are  now  like 
gems  polished  and  set,  shining  with  full 
radiance:  they  did  not  look  so  bright  in 
1894.  The  chief  thing  to  do  with  genius 
is  to  discover  it  and  help  it  with  recognition, 
and  leave  the  polishing  to  time  and  God. 

Here  goes,  then:  The  article  on  Pearse 
in  this  October  number  of  Pearson's  is 
written  by  Dermot  Darby,  a  young  Irish- 
man. It  shows  an  exquisite  quality  of  sym- 
pathetic understanding  as  fine  as  Shaw 
ever  put  to  use  in  The  Saturday  Review, 
worthy  even  of  Cunninghame  Graham  at 
his  best,  and  such  sympathy  is  the  soul  of 
genius.  What  Darby  will  yet  do,  I  cannot 
say:  this  I  know,  that  he  has  it  in  him  to 
do  great  things. 

Another  Jewel  in  the  Carcanet 

Padraic  Colum's  writing,  too,  appears  to 
me  full  of  rare  promise.  He  sends  me  a 
note  on  Casement: 

"A  bare  wind-swept  bridge  in  Dublin  long 
after  midnight:  a  blind  beggar-woman  who 
has  been  there  all  day  is  turning  to  go  home. 
I  stop  to  speak  to  her :  a  tall  man  comes 
and  speaks  to  her,  too :  it  is  Casement.  He 
speaks  to  her  in  that  voice  that  has  such  a 
remarkable  quality — a  voice  that  sounds  as 
if  a  man  were  speaking  so  as  to  make  people 
in  a  drawing-room  understand  a  profoundly 
tragic  occurrence. 

"The  sight  of  that  gaunt,  blind  woman 
made  him  afterwards  speak  of  Ireland, 
capable  of  chivalry  and  splendor  condemned 
to  a  shuffling  existence — a  noble  thing  im- 
poverished and  degraded." 

This,  O  reader  mine,  is  excellent  writing, 
beautiful  and  touching  prose. 


Edi  tor 

Colum  has  sent  me  a  poem  which  pleases 
me  intimately;  a  love-poem  of  that  sex-an- 
tagonism which  some  writers  have  thought 
peculiarly  modern  and  is  in  reality  as  old 
as  life  itself. 

"I  SHALL  NOT  DIE  FOR  YOU" 
{Translated  from  the  Irish) 
By  Padraic  Colum 

0  Woman,  shapely  as  the  Swan, 
On  your  account  I  shall  not  die ! 

The  men  you've  slain — a  trivial  clan — 
Were  less  than  I. 

1  ask  me  shall  I  die  for  these — 
For  blossom-teeth  and  scarlet  lips? 
And  shall  that  delicate  swan-shape 
Bring  me  eclipse? 

Well-shaped  the  breasts  and  smooth  the 
skin, 

The  cheeks  are  fair,  the  tresses  free! 
And  yet  I  shall  not  suffer  death, 
God  over  me ! 

Those  even  brows,  that  hair  like  gold, 
Those  languorous  tones,  that  virgin  way; 
The  flowing  limbs,  the  rounded  heel, 
Slight  men  betray ! 
Thy  spirit  keen  through  radiant  mien, 
Thy  shining  throat  and  smiling  eye, 
Thy  little  palm,  thy  side  like  foam — 
I  cannot  die ! 

O  woman,  shapely  as  the  swan, 

In  a  cunning  house  hard-reared  was  I — 

0  bosom  white,  O  well-shaped  palm 

1  shall  not  die ! 

Again,  as  is  my  wont,  I  follow  this  poem 
with  verses  I  think  classic. 

FROM  BAUDELAIRE 

The  night  grew  deep  between  us  like  a  pall, 
And  in  the  dark  I  guessed  your  shining 

eyes, 

And  drank  your  breath,  O  sweet,  O  honey- 
gall ! 

Your  little  feet  slept  on  me  sister-wise, 
The  night  grew  deep  between  us  like  a  pall. 
I  can  call  back  the  days  desirable, 
And  live  all  bliss  again  between  your  knees, 
For  where  else  can  I  find  that  magic  spell 
Save  in  your  heart  and  in  your  Mysteries. 
I  can  call  back  the  days  desirable. 
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FRANK  HARRIS?  HIS  PAGE 


LAST  month  I  was  shaken  out  of  my- 
self by  a  page  full  of  statistics  on  the 
condition  of  the  Polish  Jews.  These 
unfortunate  people  have  been  harried  and 
ravaged  by  the  Cossacks  and  starved  by  the 
English  blockade  so  that  half  a  million  of 
women  and  children,  it  is  estimated,  have 
perished  of  hunger.  Little  boys  and  girls 
have  been  found  who  have  gnawed  their 
own  arms.  I  had  hoped  that  President 
Wilson's  appeal  to  the  British  Government 
would  have  led  to  instant  relief,  such  relief 
as  America  is  giving  to  the  Belgians,  but 
the  British  will  not  allow  American  sup- 
plies to  pass  to  the  starving  Poles  save  un- 
der conditions  much  more  onerous  than 
those  applied  to  Belgian  relief.  This  crime 
against  humanity  is  perhaps  the  blackest  in 
the  whole  war.  But  the  New  York  news- 
papers lend  no  importance  to  it.  Their 
paymasters  told  them  to  be  soft-hearted 
about  the  Belgians,  but  the  Polish-Jews  are 
beyond  the  pale  of  their  sympathies. 

The  war  is  so  horrible  that  it  makes  me 
ill  to  read  of  it.  Yet  worse  than  the  war 
itself  is  the  insane  hatred  it  appears  to  be 
producing  in  the  governing  classes  in  Eng- 
land. They  are  preparing,  it  seems,  to 
continue  the  war  after  the  war  is  over,  to 
pass  from  bloodshed  to  economic  and  indus- 
trial warfare  against  Germany,  to  boycott 
all  German  goods  and  to  refuse  naturaliza- 
tion to  all  Germans  who  desire  it.  The 
idea  is  ridiculously  absurd  and  utterly  im- 
practicable. France  and  England  find  it 
hard  enough  to  agree  on  a  tariff ;  bring 
Russia  in  (to  say  nothing  of  Italy)  and  you 
must  leave  Canada  out,  and  how  will  you 
make  up  to  Russia  for  the  loss  of  her  Ger- 
man market  which  takes  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  her  exports?  To  propose  a 
trade-alliance  and  boycott  together  shows 
as  nothing  else  could,  the  extraordinary 
stupidity  of  the  English  oligarchy.  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  all  Englishmen  are  not  so 
idiotic.  The  editor  of  The  Nation  writes: 
"On  both  sides  the  apostles  of  a  war 
without  truce,  the  exponents  of  a  national- 
ism heated  by  conflict  into  a  denial  of  every 
international  ideal,  dread  the  return  of  the 
humdrum  mood  of  commonsense,  and  seek 
to  darken  with  their  decisions  the  whole 
course  of  civilization." 

This  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of  the 


editor  himself,  Mr.  Massingham,  who  is  by 
long  odds  the  ablest  journalist  in  England. 
The  New  York  Times  may  speak  of  Mr. 
Garvin  as  "a  military  expert,"  though  he 
never  saw  a  battle  before  this  war  and  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  he  has  seen  one 
up  to  date.  I  shall  do  a  pen-portrait  of 
Massingham  one  of  these  days,  but  now  I 
just  wish  to  say  that  whoever  wants  to 
know  what  the  wiser  England  is  thinking 
should  read  the  London  Nation. 

Now  let  me  get  to  serener  air. 

Why  does  not  some  one  to-day  teach  in 
parables  or  apologues,  as  Jesus  did?  The 
symbolic  story  or  parable  is  a  high  form  of 
art,  perhaps,  indeed,  the  very  highest;  for 
we  find  both  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  prac- 
ticing it  at  the  very  end  of  their  lives. 
Ariel  and  Caliban  in  The  Tempest  are  both 
manifestly  symbolic:  Caliban  with  his  love 
of  drink  and  unrestrained  desire,  clearly 
the  ordinary  Englishman,  and  Ariel  the 
shaping  spirit  of  imagination. 

And  Goethe  in  the  second  part  of  Faust 
has  attempted  the  same  art.  But  how  in- 
ferior both  are  in  essentials  to  the  parable 
of  the  Sower !  Or  to  the  superb  "Prodigal 
Son"  !  or  "The  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery"  ! 

I  want  to  try  my  hand  at  some  parables; 
for  unless  one  is  a  master  of  an  art,  one 
has  in  my  opinion  no  business  to  criticize 
it  or  those  who  practice  it  as  masters. 

Here  then  is  an  apologue : 

THE  LILIPUTIANS 

Some  little  men  a  finger  tall  went  out 
one  day  from  the  town  of  Liliput  for  a 
walk.  When  they  returned  they  said  they 
had  met  a  giant.  The  people  of  Liliput 
at  first  refused  to  believe  them:  there  are 
not  any  giants,  they  said,  it's  a  childish 
superstition.  But  all  the  excursionists  stuck 
to  their  tale,  till  at  length  one  Liliputian 
asked:    "What  was  the  giant  like?" 

"He  was  clad  in  leather,"  said  one  ex- 
cursionist; "and  all  over  dust,"  added  an- 
other; "and  don't  forget,"  cried  a  third, 
"that  he  smelt  unpleasantly!"  And  some 
began  to  believe  them,  for  the  description 
was  detailed  and  peculiar  and  they  all 
agreed  on  the  main  points. 

The  Liliputians  had  not  seen  above  the 
giant's  feet,  and  they  judged  the  whole  by 
what  they  saw. 
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What  Congress  Did — Some  of  It. 


AFTER  sitting  for  nearly  ten  months,  Congress  has  at  last  wound  up  its  sessions 
and  gone  home.  The  most  notable  achievements  of  this  furious  sitting  have 
been: 

Heavy  appropriations  for  the  national  defense. 

Creation  y>f  a  rural  credits  system — another  mortgaging  device  on  the  back  of  the 
farmer. 

Failure  of  all  conservation  legislation — the  grabbers  being  too  greedy,  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  people  being  too  inept. 

Passage  of  the  child  labor  bill — a  long  overdue  reform. 

A  good  roads  system  inaugurated;  pork  in  public  buildings  and  in  waterways  being 
liberally  distributed. 

It  has  been  a  tedious,  slow  and  incompetent  Congress.  It  has  done  in  ten  months 
work  which  should  have  taken  six  or  eight.  It  has  devoted  days  of  time  to  the  making 
of  political  speeches.  It  has  dedicated  weeks  of  labor  to  legislation  of  the  merest 
routine  character,  thereby  dodging  and  avoiding  the  menacing  issues  of  the  era — pov- 
erty, wealth,  human  happiness. 

But  a  step  forward  has  been  taken:  the  public  of  1916  knows  more  about  its  Con- 
gress, thanks  to  Pearson's  many  exposures,  and  to  the  growing  awakening  of  democ- 
racy in  the  United  States. 


Progress — and  Poverty! 

A TWELVE  per  cent  advance  in  average  wages  for  all  workers  in  manufacturing 
industry  took  place  between  the  years  1909  and  1914,  according  to  figures 
recently  made  public  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau.  In  1909  the  6,5 16,046 'wage 
earners  engaged  in  manufacturing  received  $3,427,038,000  in  wages — an  average  wage 
of  $519  per  annum.  In  1914  the  7,036,337  wage  earners  so  engaged  received  $4,079,- 
332,000  in  wages — an  average  of  $580  per  annum. 

This  was  an  advance  of  12  per  cent  in  wages  in  five  years.  Of  course,  the  various 
investigations  made  in  this  country  have  all  tended  to  show  that  no  family  can  live 
in  anything  approaching  decency  on  less  than  $700  a  year,  but  perhaps  a  number  of 
these  workers  didn't  have  to  support  families. 

Still,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  just  pointed  out  in  its  latest  bulletin 
on  retail  prices,  that  the  increase  in  food  prices  from  iqoo  to  1914  was  FIFTEEN  per 
cent. 

For  these  seven-odd  million  workers,  at  least,  facing  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  food 
prices  with  a  12  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  there  seems  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
they  are  worse  off  in  1914  than  they  were  in  1909 ! 

This  is  known  as  "the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our  country !" 
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This  Belongs  in  the  Story,  Too. 

NOW  comes  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  composed  of  organized 
business  men  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  and,  through  its  Committee  on  Sta- 
tistics and  Standards,  finds  that  "the  growth  of  population  in  this  country  is 
NOT  greater  than  the  growth  in  the  food  supply."  The  fifty-year  population  increase, 
it  finds,  has  been  200  per  cent.  The  increased  production  of  wheat  in  the  same  period 
was  560  per  cent,  of  corn  270  per  cent,  oats  475  per  cent,  barley  2,000  per  cent,  Irish 
potatoes  250  per  cent,  and  rice  more  than  3,000  per  cent. 

In  view  of  these  figures  we  are  able  now  to  understand  why  the  cost  of  living  has 
been  steadily  going  down,  until  the  worker  now  has  so  much  of  his  wages  left  that 
each  family  is  enabled  to  purchase  a  Ford  car  and  use  the  surplus  on  gasoline. 

Vengeance  Is  Mine. 

ENGLAND  has  treated  the  Irish  insurrectionists  as  her  worst  enemies  desired,  as 
some  of  us  knew  she  would  treat  them.  She  strangled  Casement  in  cold  blood 
after  a  characteristically  unfair  trial,  which  men  two  hundred  years  hence  will 
admit  was  infamous.  The  truth  is,  the  English  love  to  punish.  What  Mr.  Balfour 
says  of  the  Germans  is  far  truer  of  the  British,  because  they  are  less  educated : 

"They  are  always  wrong  because  they  always  suppose  that  if  they  behave  like  brutes 
they  can  cow  their  enemies  into  behaving  like  cowards."  That  is  rhetoric,  the  rhetorical 
way  of  saying  that  they  are  pedants,  that  they  believe  in  the  letter  of  the  law  and  are 
too  ignorant  to  realize  that  their  laws  are  the  most  barbarous  in  Christendom,  that  the 
moral  consciousness  of  humanity  has  outgrown  them.    Mr.  Howells  says  rightly : 

"The  shooting  of  the  Irish  insurrectionists  is  too  much  like  the  shooting  of  prisoners 
of  war.    .  .  .  England  has  roused  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  against  her." 

"Some  Soul  of  Goodness." 

BUT  there  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil:  the  barbarous  vengeance  of  the 
English  has  made  it  impossible  for  any  president  or  any  party  to  drag  America 
into  this  war.   That  dreadful,  ever-present  nightmare  is  finally  exorcised.  Amer- 
ica may  still  keep  her  anti-German  bias;  but  she  will  never  fight  for  the  murderers  of 
Skeffington  and  the  executioners  of  Casement  and  Pearse.   The  blood  of  the  saints  has 
not  been  shed  in  vain. 

A  friend  sends  me  this  note  on  Casement: 

"Unlike  most  Irishmen,  Casement  disliked  English  people  individually.  As  for  their 
empire  he  likened  it  to  one  of  those  terrible  parasitic  plants  of  the  Java  forest  that 
'strangle  the  neighboring  trees  so  that  they  may  become  its  supports.'  " 

And  here  is  a  passage  from  an  essay  by  Casement  himself  that  is  worth  repeating  at 
this  time: 

"Sedition,  the  natural  garment  for  an  Irishman  to  wear,  has  been  for  a  hundred 
years  a  bloodless  sedition.  It  is  this  fiery  shirt  of  Nessus  that  has  driven  our  strong 
men  mad.  How  to  shed  our  blood  with  honor,  how  to  give  our  lives  for  Ireland,  that 
has  been,  and  that  is,  the  problem  of  Irish  nationality." 

This  is  the  best  thing  we  have  had  about  Casement  yet ;  this  aching  for  the  chance 
to  throw  away  one's  life  for  a  cause  is  the  very  heart's  blood  of  heroism. 

War  Made  by  Lies. 

IN  London  during  the  South  African  war  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  war  was 
kept  going  by  the  propagation  of  lies.  At  first  I  thought  the  lies  were  of  ignorance 
or  accidental ;  I  soon  found  that  they  were  deliberate  and  intentional,  carefully  cal- 
culated even.  The  exposure  of  one  fragrant  lie  helped  to  make  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  In  May,  1902,  I  think,  he  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
number  of  Boers  in  the  field;  he  was  told  that,  according  to  the  Army  Intelligence 
Department,  there  were  about  20,000.  Each  week  the  Intelligence  Department  sent 
out  notice  to  the  papers  that  "1,800  or  2,000  or  2,500  Boers  and  rifles  had  been  captured. 
Young  Lloyd  George  added  these  numbers  together,  and  in  September  he  again  asked 
how  many  Boers  were  in  the  field.  He  was  told  from  10,000  to  12,000.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Intelligence  Department  needed  training  in  elementary  arithmetic,  for  by 
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their  weekly  reports  they  had  captured  since  May,  32,000  Boers  and  32,000  taken  from 
20,000  still  left  10,000  to  12,000,  which  was  absurd.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the 
British  government  was  spending  five  million  pounds  sterling  a  week  and  keeping 
400,000  men  under  arms  fighting  a  spectral  army  of  Boers  who  had  all  been  captured 
twice  over.  The  House  roared,  which  angered  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  cried,  "Cad," 
at  the  young  Welshman.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  looked  at  the  Minister  and  replied,  "No 
one  in  this  House  is  a  better  judge  of  the  full  meaning  of  that  word  than  the  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman." 

Lies  To-Day. 

YET  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  friends  are  now  responsible  for  just  the  same  sort 
of  absurd  lies  about  the  Germans.  The  London  correspondents  are  forever 
writing  of  the  enemies'  casualties.  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  The  World,  this  morning  says : 
"The  whole  problem  of  ,the  war  now  lies  in  the  question  how  long  the  Germans  will 
be  able  to  go  on  losing  men  at  this  rate  and  yet  maintain  their  power  of  resistance." 

Fortunately  the  paper  at  the  same  time  publishes  the  full  account  of  the  losses  of 
the  Germans  during  the  two  years  the  war  has  lasted  at  3,135,177,  and  from  the  de- 
tailed figures  we  learn  that  735,000  men  have  been  killed;  48,000  have  died  of  sickness, 
prisoners  157,000,  missing  199,000,  severely  wounded  425,000,  wounded  268,000,  of 
whom  147,000  remain  with  the  colors,  that  is,  121,000  wounded  are  invalid,  or  a  grand 
total  of  1,685,000  men,  leaving  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  temporarily  disabled. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  whole  German  army  was  given  as  numbering 
12,000,000  by  the  English  and  14,000,000  by  the  Germans  of  trained  men.  Now  there 
are  600,000  recruits  yearly,  or  1,200,000  recruits  in  two  years;  take  this  from  the  loss 
of  1,685,000  in  two  years  and  we  find  that  the  Germans  are  now  weaker  by  485,000, 
or  say  half  a  million,  than  they  were  two  years  ago.  It  would  therefore  take  about 
thirty  years  to  exhaust  the  Germans,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  such  slow  exhaus- 
tion could  easily  be  met  in  any  of  a  dozen  ways.  The  whole  argument  of  exhaustion 
first  started  by  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  is  simply  a  foolish  figment  to  keep  up  the  courage 
of  the  Allies  and  excite  worthless  hopes.  ^ 

The  Outcome.  ^. 

IF  only  the  Allies  would  realize  that  Germany  can  hold  out  indefinitely,  and  if 
Germany  would  understand  that  a  complete  victory  is  impossible  for  her,  then 
both  parties  would  begin  to  think  about  reasonable  terms  of  peace.  It  is  just 
because  the  combatants  are  so  evenly  matched  that  the  struggle  may  go  on  for  years, 
indeed  must  go  on  for  years  unless  the  truth  is  dinned  into  both  sets  of  ears. 

It  sometimes  occurs  to  us  that  Hungary  might  make  Austria  and  through  Austria 
Germany  hear  the  truth,  while  the  Canadians  and  Australians  are  peculiarly  qualified 
to  make  the  British  authorities  listen  to  reason. 

The  Canadians  and  Australians  won  the  South  African  war  or  at  least  were 
the  chiefest  factor  in  deciding  the  issue,  and  in  this  world-war  they  have  done  even 
more  memorable  things.  Four  hundred  thousand  Canadians,  it  is  said,  have  already 
joined  the  colors  and  over  quarter  of  a  million  dwellers  under  the  Southern  Cross. 
Again  and  again  the  Anzacs,  as  they  are  called,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  the 
toughest  of  fighting  men;  but  they  are  clear-sighted  enough  to  realize  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  victory  possible  in  this  struggle.  Why  should  they  not  press  for  a 
humane  and  decent  peace? 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  longer  the  struggle  continues  the  greater  will  be  the  loss 
to  all  concerned.  Already  each  side  has  given  up  the  hope  cherished  by  both  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  that  the  opponent  would  be  forced  to  pay  a  heavy  war-indemnity. 
Now  it  is  clearly  seen  that  every  nation  engaged  will  find  it  difficult  enough  to  pay 
its  own  debts.    Peace  is  now  as  always  the  greatest  of  blessings. 

Negro  Labor. 

PROVIDED  the  United  States  Congress  agrees  to  purchase  the  Danish  West  In- 
dies, how  will  this  government  handle  the  negro  labor  question?    As  it  has 
handled  the  negro  labor  question  in  the  South? 
It  is  significant  to  know  that  the  negro  laborers  in  these  islands  are  well  organized 
and  accustomed  to  stand  up  like  men  and  ask  for  more  wages  and  better  working  con- 
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ditions.  On  November  I,  1916,  the  working  class  there  will  ask  for  a  material  wage 
increase — 35  to  50  cents  an  hour.  Supposing  the  United  States  owns  the  islands  by 
that  time — what  will  be  our  labor  policy — we  who  have  never  thought  of  these  things? 

The  Workings  of  a  President's  Mind. 

HEN  Woodrow  Wilson  entered  the  White  House  in  191-3,  one  of  the  phrases 
which  interested  the  people  was  his  statement  that  on  many  questions  he  had 
"an  open  mind."  How  the  "open  mind"  has  worked  on  one  subject  is  illus- 
trated by  a  list  made  by  the  Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  of  the  reasons 
for  opposing  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  that  Wilson  has  given  to  various  dele- 
gations of  suffragists  during  the  past  four  years.    Here  they  are: 

1.  I  am  too  busy  with  tariff  and  currency  questions;  2.  I  cannot  go  beyond  the 
Democratic  platform;  3.  I  have  a  passion  for  local  self-government;  4.  My  mind  is 
open;  it  has  changed  very  much;  I  will  confer  with  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party;  5.  The  women  can't  deliver  the  vote;  6.  I  am  opposed  to  national  woman  suffrage 
because  of  the  negro  problem;  7.  Women  will  not  make  suffrage  the  paramount  issue 
in  this  campaign;  it  would  not  be  intelligent;  8.  I  prefer  the  respect  of  women  to  their 
votes ;  and  lastly ;  9.  I  am  going  to  vote  in  New  Jersey  in  favor  of  Woman's  Suffrage. 

This  may  represent  a  record  of  profound  wisdom  and  statesmanship  and,  then  again, 
it  may  not. 

Democratizing  Diplomacy. 

THE  time  is  coming  when  the  people  themselves  are  to  take  a  direct  hand  in 
diplomacy.   When  that  time  arrives,  wars  will  be  postponed  or  avoided,  and  the 
domination  and  political  control  of  society  will  pass  to  the  hands  best  fitted  to 
run  it — those  of  the  masses. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  formed,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  group  known 
as  "the  China  group."  It  is  similar  to  groups  already  existing  in  several  European 
parliaments,  including  the  British,  the  French  and  the  Austrian.  Its  object  is  simple: 
it  is  to  remain  in  active  touch  with  the  Chinese  popular  assembly,  and  with  the  China 
groups  in  other  national  legislatures,  so  as  to  be  a  check  or  brake  on  the  professional 
diplomats,  who  may,  at  any  moment,  plunge  the  world  into  a  needless  war  about  China. 

After  all,  why  should  not  diplomacy  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  instead  of  in  the  State  Department,  with  its  aristocratic  traditions,  its  secret 
funds  for  which  it  is  accountable  to  none,  and  its  mysterious  sudden  sensations  ? 

Why  Not? 

THE  failure  of  the  conservationists  during  the  last  ten  years  to  secure  legislation 
from  Congress  for  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
under  a  system  of  regulation  means  just  one  thing.  It  means — or  should  mean — 
that  the  proposed  regulatory  schemes  should  be  thrown  into  the  waste  basket  and  that 
straight  government  ownership  should  be  demanded. 

Nothing  else  will  solve  the  question.  Nothing  else  will  rid  Washington  of  lobbyists 
at  $25,000  a  year,  kept  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  Water  Power  Trust  because  of  expert 
knowledge  gained  while  ostensibly  working  for  Uncle  Sam. 

How  Kitchener  Died. 

A STRANGE  story  is  going  about  among  the  Irish  republicans  in  New  York 
concerning  Kitchener  and  the  manner  of  his  taking-off.    We  give  it  here  as 
we  heard  it,  but  naturally  cannot  vouch  for  its  truth. 
It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  Kitchener  was  responsible  for  choosing  General 
Maxwell  and  sending  him  to  Ireland.    It  is  understood  that  Kitchener's  instructions 
were:   "Don't  hesitate  to  shoot." 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  rebellion,  so  long  and  so  carefully  provoked,  broke  out  in 
Dublin  and  Maxwell  shot  down  men  and  women  in  cold  blood  after  a  drumhead  court 
martial.  Irishmen  did  more  than  resent  these  so-called  military  executions:  it  is  put 
about  now  that  an  Irishman  blew  up  the  ship  in  which  Kitchener  sailed  for  Russia 
and  in  view  of  the  way  the  English  censor  has  hushed  up  the  affair  we  cannot  but 
regard  the  tidings  as  probable. 
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Is  There  a 


Royal  Road  to  Health? 


By  WALTER  WALGROVE 


I MET  a  friend  the  other  day,  who  two  months 
ago  had  been  discharged  from  the  hospital 
after  an  operation,  and  during  our  conversation 
he  happened  to  say: 
'For  the  first  month  after  I  left  the  hospital  I 
lever  felt  better  in  my  life.  My  mind  was  as  clear 
is  a  bell,  I  grasped  things  better  than  usual,  and 
n  all  my  life  I  never  got  up  in  the  morning  feeling 
is  eager  for  the  day's  problems  nor  as  competent  to 
x>pe  with  them. 

"Now,  although  I  feel  well  enough  to  say  per- 
laps  that  1  am  in  my  usual  health,  I  don't  experience 
that  clearness  of  mind  and  sureness  of  judgment, 
ind  haven't  that  virile  enthusiasm  that  was  mine 
a.  month  ago." 

"Did  they  give  you  any  treatment  at  the  hos- 
pital," I  asked,  "that  would  account  for  your  con- 
dition immediately  following  your  discharge?" 

"They  gave  me  no  treatment  whatever  in  the 
shape  of  medicine,"  he  replied — "the  operation  it- 
self was  about  the  only  '  treatment '  that  I  remember 
particularly." 

"Didn't  they  do  anything  before  the  operation 
was  performed?" 

"Not  very  much — they  gave  me  a  series  of  In- 
ternal Baths  which  they  told  me  was  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  Large  Intestine." 

"I  see.  And  did  they  give  you  any  of  these  In- 
ternal Baths  while  you  were  convalescing?" 
"Yes;  but  only  about  once  a  week." 
"Well,  do  you  realize,  my  friend,"  I  asked,  "that 
nearly  one  million  Americans  are  now  taking  In- 
ternal Baths  once  a  week,  and  are  eager  to  testify 
that  it  keeps  them  always  in  the  same  happy  con- 
dition that  you  were  in  during  the  first  month  after 
you  left  the  hospital?" 

Xo,  he  hadn't  "realized  that,  or  even  dreamed 
it."  But  I  could  wager  if  that  were  responsible  he'd 
quickly  get  himself  back  to  where  he  was  and  keep 
himself  in  that  condition — 

If  there  is  "A  Royal  Road  to  Health,"  this  is  it! 
Auto- Intoxication  is  very  properly  defined  as 
as  "Self  Intoxication,  or  poisoning  by  compounds 
produced  internally  by  oneself." 

The  Medical  Profession  thoroughly  realize  and 
agree  that  there  is  no  more  fruitful  nor  vicious  source 
of  Auto-Intoxication  than  accumulated  waste  in  the 
Lower  Intestine. 

Under  our  present  mode  of  living  we  all  have  more 
or  less  of  this  accumulated  waste,  and  the  reasons 
that  every  particle  of  this  be  removed  before  an 
operation,  are — first:  because  of  its  highly  poisonous 


nature — second,  with  it  removed  the  system  works 
perfectly  and  gives  the  patient  infinitely  greater 
chances  of  recuperation  and  recovery. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  bowels  act  natur- 
ally, at  least  once  a  day.  In  this  day  of  rush  and 
hurry  of  perverted  living  of  sedentary  pursuits,  we 
do  not  live  normal  lives.  Hence,  we  must  resort  to 
outside  agents.  The  one  that  is  without  harmful 
results  is  a  full  warm  flushing,  applied  in  the  right 
way.  Nature  is  gently  aided  by  it,  not  forced  to 
violent  action.  By  the  proper  system,  warm  water 
can  be  introduced  so  that  the  colon,  or  large  intes- 
tine, can  be  perfectly  cleansed  and  always  kept  pure. 
There  should  be  no  violence  in  the  process — flooding 
the  intestines  should  be  as  harmless  and  bene- 
ficial as  external  bathing  and  it  is  vastly  more 
important. 

Now,  it  would  be  obviously  ridiculous  to  state 
that  every  person  with  an  accumulation  of  waste 
must  be  ill;  if  that  were  true  we  would  all  be  inca- 
pacitated. But  it  is  true,  and  you  yourself  probably 
know  that  this  condition,  when  only  moderate, 
makes  us  dull,  dispirited,  and  in  every  way  about 
fifty  per  cent,  efficient — when  acute  it  brings  on 
Biliousness,  Indigestion  and  Fever,  and  so  weakens 
our  powers  of  resistance  that  we  are  easy  prey  for 
the  contraction  of  any  serious  disease  which  may  be 
prevalent. 

The  clearest  proof  of  the  universality  of  this 
trouble  is  the  fact  that  more  drugs  are  used  in  an 
endeavor  to  correct  it  than  for  all  other  complaints 
combined — 

But  drugs  are  habit-forming,  and  are  only  partly 
effective  at  best;  and  the  only  reason  they  are  effec- 
tive at  all  is  because  they  are  noxious  to  the  system 
and  cause  it  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  throw  them 
off — Every  dose,  therefore,  is  a  jolt  to  Nature  in- 
stead of  an  assistant. 

Note  the  opinions  on  drugging  of  two  most  emi- 
nent physicians: 

Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,  M.D.,  of  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  says:  "All  of  our 
curative  agents  are  poisons,  and  as  a  consequence, 
every  dose  diminishes  the  patient's  vitality." 

Prof.  Joseph  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  of  the  same  school, 
says:  "All  medicines  which  enter  the  circulation 
poison  the  blood  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the 
poisons  that  produce  disease." 

How  much  better  to  remove  the  entire  cause  of 
the  trouble  with  Nature's  own  cleanser  and  purifier, 
Warm  Water—  That's  what  they  did  and  do  in 
the  hospitals  when  they  want  to  remove  all  the 
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waste —  And  if  drugs  were  adequate  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  would  be  infinitely  easier  to  give  than  the 
baths.  Physicians  are  not  looking  for  more  work; 
they  are  seeking  the  highest  possible  efficiency,  and 
have  found  it  in  the  Internal  Bath.  Not  that  an 
Internal  Bath  is  difficult  to  administer,  but  natur- 
ally it  takes  a  little  more  time  than  it  does  to  swallow 
a  pill —  But  it  more  than  pays  for  the  little  addi- 
tional time. 

This  system  already  has  over  half  a  million  en- 
thusiastic users  and  advocates,  who  have  found  it 
the  one  effective  and  harmless  preventive  of  Auto- 
Intoxication,  and  a  resulting  means  of  consistently 
keeping  them  clear  in  brain,  bright  in  spirits,  en- 
thusiastic in  their  work,  and  most  capable  in  its 
performance. 

The  one  great  merit  about  this  method,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  effectual  is  that  no  one 
can  quarrel  with  it,  because  it  is  so  simple  and 
natural.  It  is,  as  it  is  called,  nothing  but  a  bath 
scientifically  applied.  All  physicians  have  for  years 
commonly  recommended  old-fashioned  Internal  Baths 
and  the  only  distinction  between  them  is  that  the 
newer  method  is  infinitely  more  thorough,  wherefore 
it  would  seem  that  one  could  hardly  fail  to  recom- 
mend it  without  stultifying  himself,  could  he? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  many  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  successful  specialists  are  con- 
stantly prescribing  it  to  their  patients. 

Internal  Bathing  should  become  a  cult.  Every- 
body should  know  and  understand  its  great  signifi- 
cance, its  health-insuring  value.     An  interesting 


CO-OPERATIVE  PRINCIPLES  SUCCEEDING 
AT  LLANO  DEL  RIO  COLONY 

This  is  the  co-operative   colony   founded  two 
years  ago  by  Job  Harriman  and  other  Socialists  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  California.    It  has  800  resi- 
dents, owns  every  industry  and  institution  collec- 
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want,  insurance  against  indigent  old  age,  educa- 
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treatise  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Chas.  A.J 
Tyrrell's  little  book,  "The  What,  the  Why,  the  Way! 
of  Internal  Bathing."  It  is,  without  question,  the] 
best  and  most  informing  book  on  the  subject  tha£  | 
has  ever  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  lay] 
reader.  Internal  Bathing,  in  that  little  book,  isl 
treated  exhaustively  and  in  a  manner  to  awaken! 
interest  in  this  important  subject. 

Twenty -five  years  ago  Charles  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  1 
of  New  York,  was  given  up  as  a  hopeless  case  byl 
several  physicians,  but  persisted  in  taking  Internal  I 
Baths,  because  he  calculated  they  could  do  him  no  ] 
harm,  and  would  at  least  give  his  functions  the  best  | 
possible  opportunity  for  asserting  and  strengthening 
themselves. 

He  recovered,  and  his  experience  and  indications  j 
at  that  time  were  such  as  to  induce  him  to  specialize  » 
on  intestinal  troubles  and  Internal  Bathing.  For] 
twenty-five  years  he  has  been  treating  these  troubles  1 
and  perfecting  the  system  of  Internal  Bathing. 

The  results  of  these  many  years  of  research  and 
practical  experience  are  summed  up  in  a  little  book  1 
which  he  has  called  "The  What,  the  Why,  the  Way  j 
of  Internal  Bathing,"  and  which  will  be  sent  free  3 
for  the  asking  if  you  will  address  Dr.  Chas.  A.  J 
Tyrrell,  134  W.  65th  St.,  New  York,  and  mention  \ 
having  read  this  in  Pearson's  Magazine. 

If  you  are  interested  to  know  just  how  and  why 
nearly  a  million  progressive  Americans  have  found 
and  are  now  travelling  the  "Royal  Road  to  Health" 
it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  and  that  of  your  1 
family  to  write  for  this  free  book. 


Making  a  City 
Be  Good 

The  other  day  we  took  over  the  entire  stock 
of  Brand  Whitlock's  little  classic,  "On  the  En- 
forcement of  Law  in  Cities." 

"On  the  Enforcement  of  Law  in  Cities"  is  a 
peculiarly  valuable  little  volume.  It  answers 
with  fine  balance,  and  in  brilliant  style,  that  sec- 
tion of  the  community  (usually  led  by  clergy- 
men of  the  old  school)  who  have  faith  in  vice 
crusades  andthepoliceman's  strong  armgenerally . 

Every  minister  who  is  preaching  justice  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  book. 

Every  mayor  or  public  official  who  is  honestly 
trying  to  face  the  difficulties  of  his  public  office 
should  have  the  advantage  of  Brand  Whitlock's 
experience,  first  as  Golden  Rule  Jones'  right 
hand  man,  and  later  as  his  successor  as  Mayor 
of  Toledo. 

It  is  just  the  book  for  the  fundamental  demo- 
crat who  finds  it  difficult  to  meet  all  the 
plausible  arguments  advanced  by  folk  who  are 
"inexpressibly"  shocked  at  the  effect  of  vicious 
saloons,  of  gambling,  and  the  old,  old  vice, 
but  don't  know  the  underpinning  of  it  all. 

It  is  a  small  book,  beautifully  printed  and 
handsomely  bound  in  boards.  Order  a  copy  at 
50c  today. 

Pearson's  Pub.  Co.,  435  E.  24th  St.,  N.  Y.C. 
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EARN  $2,000  TO  $10,000  A  YEAR  I 

We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  salesman,  in  eight 
weeks  at  home  and  assure  you  definite  proposition  from  a  large 
number  of  reliable  firms  who  offer  our  students  opportun- 
ities to  earn  Biz  Pay  while  they  are  learning.  No  former 
experience  required.  Write  today  for  particulars,  list  of  hun- 
dreds of  good  openings  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our 
etudeat&now  earning  $100  to  $500  a  month.  Address  nearest  Office. 
Dept  530.  NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSN. 
Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


Stop  Forgetting 


M  Good  memory  Is  absolutely  essential  to  success. 
jp§  for  memory  is  power. 

„     The  DicKson  Method 

^^^fmakes  you  "Forget  Proof,"  develops  concentra- 
I  tlon,  will,  self-confidence,  quick  thought,  ready  speech. 

Will  Increase  your  earning  capacity.  Write  today  for 
my  free  book,  "How  to  Remember"— faces,  names,  studies, 
also  my  FREE  unique  copyrighted  Memory  Test.  Address 
Dickson  Memory    School.  970    Hearst    Building.  Chicago 


Wanted:  An  Idea 

Who  can  think  of  some  simple  thing  to  patent  ?  Pro- 
tect your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write 
for  "Needed  Inventions"  and  list  of  Patent  Buyers. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept.  51,Washlngton,  D.C. 


Exhausted  or  Debilitated 

NERVE  FORGE 

Every  reader  of  this  Magazine  who  is  under  a  nervous 
strain,  lacks  nerve  force,  power  and  energy,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  subject  to  weakness  and  ex- 
cessive drains  on  the  nervous  system,  should  not  fail 
to  send  to  Winchester  &  Co.,  the  Pioneer  Manufac- 
turers of  Hypophosphite  Preparations  (Established  58 
years),  642  Beekman  Building,  New  York,  for  their 
free  literature  on  Nervousness.  . 

"I  know  of  no  remedy  in  whole  Materia  Medica 
equal  to  your  Specific  Pill  in  Nervous  Debility.  — 
Adolph  Behre,  M.  D.f  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry, 
N^gw  York 

No  C.  O.  D.  or  Treatment  Scheme.  Price  $1.00 
per  box  or  bottle. 

Sent  prepaid  in  the  U.  S. 


Bush  Car  Free 


— and  agency  for  your  territory.  * 
Ride  In  a  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  it 

_J;of  your  commissions 
on  Bales.  Driving:  agents 
-  .-wanted  in  every  com- 
munity. 84  cars  shipped 
,to  agents  in  March.  103 
in  April.  Bigprofitsfor 
you.   Write  at  once  for 

— -  "  '-^r^-          my  40-page  catalogue. 

Address  J  H.  BUSH,  President.  Dept.  

I  BUSH  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Bnsh  Temple,  1039,  Chicago,  III. ' 


Manufacturers 
are  writing  for  patents  pro- 
cured through  me.  FREE: — 72-page  guide  book, 
"Successful  Patents;"  "Stepping  Stones  (containing 
hundreds  of  inventions  wanted);  and  "Patent  Pro- 
motion," (tells  how  to  sell  your  rights;  chief  causes 
of  failure,  etc.).  Send  for  them.  Free  manufacturing 
facilities.    Advice  free. 

RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  132  Owen  BI<lg..Washing1on,  1>.C 


"You  Get  The  Job 


"We've  been  watching  you,  young  man.  We  know 
you're  made  of  the  stuff  that  wins.  The  man  that 
cares  enough  about  his  future  to  study  an  I.  C.  S. 
course  in  his  spare  time  is  the  kind  we  want  in  this 
firm's  responsible  positions.  You're  getting  your 
promotion  on  what  you  kno<w,  and  I  wish  we  had 
more  like  you. ' '  -, 

The  boss  can't  take  chances.  When  he  has  a  re- 
sponsible job  to  fill,  he  picks  a  man  trained  to  hold  it. 
He's  watching  you  right  now,  hoping  you'll  be  ready 
when  the  opportunity  comes. 

The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  start  today  and  train 
yourself  to  do  some  one  thing  better  than  others. 
You  can  do  it  in  spare  time  through  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools.  Over  5000  men  reported  ad- 
vancement last  year  as  a  result  of  their  I.  C.  S.  training. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mark  and 
mail  this  coupon.  Make  your  start  the  same  way — 
and  make  it  right  now. 

r*'—  -pmmmim'wmwm  m   TEAB  ©OT  HERB  — 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

1  Box  7 2 59 ,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

I  Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position, 
1  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 

SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING  MAN 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Outdoor  Sign  Painter 
RAILROADER 
ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert.  Public  Accountant 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  Subject* 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
_  Railway  Mail  C!crk 

B AGRICULTURE 
Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 


I  □ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
I  □  Electric  Lighting 

j  Electric  Car  Running 
_J  Electric  Wiring 

B Telegraph  Expert 
Practical  Telephony 
H MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
I  Mechanical  Draftsman 
]  Machine  Shop  Practice 
]  Gas  Engineer 
] CIVIL  ENGINEER 
]  Surveying  and  Mapping 
1  MIME  FOREMAN. OR  ENGINEER 
]  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
]  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
]  Marine  Engineer 
]  ARCHITECT 
]  Contractor  and  Builder 
1  Architectural  Draftsman 
I  Concrete  Builder 
)  Structural  Engineer 
j  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
|  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 


□  Navigator 

Poultry  Raising 
AUTOMOBILES 
Auto  Repairing 


Spanish 
German 
French 
□  Italian 


Occupation 
|  &  Employer. 


Street 
and  No. 


I  Ci  II  name  of  Course  you  want  is  not  in  this  list,  write  it  below 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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You  Take  No  Risk 


This  Razor  is 
GUARANTEED   FOR  LIFE 

This  Shumate  "Barber**  razor  is  so  good  that  we  dare  guarantee  it  to  you  for  life. 
§  Here's  the  reason — the  blade  is  made  from  Tungsten  Alloy  Steel,  which  takes  a  keener  edge  than  any  ordinary 
1  steel  can — and  it  holds  it.  You  can  use  it  for  years  without  honing.  The  secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  ours 
I    alone,  and  we  guard  it  jealously. 

i  Here's  our  unqualified  guarantee:  Buy  a  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  and  use  it — not  once,  but  as  long  as 
|    you  like.    If  you  say  after  an  exacting  trial  that  you  don't  like  it,  we'll  exchange  it  without  a  word. 

=                              q          .    ■  j             O O  In  remitting,  mention  your  dealer**  name,  and  a  chamois 

|  bent  postpaid,      ^   ^  rust-proof  case  will  be  included  with  your  razor. 

State  whether  you  want  li«ht,  medium  or  heavy  blade.    Heavy  blade  for  very  strong  beards. 

I  KtS6!ooo?lorS  daily  Shumate  Razor  Co.,  618  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

il!lllllll!llll!lll!ll!ll!ll!lll!llllllllll!lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllin 


5ave  "Yfewf  Old  Tire* 

Get  5,000  Miles  MoreSewiceSwulfsS 

Studded  Treads  thesame  as  European  Motorists  have 
been  doing  for  over  three  years.  30,000  American  Mo- 
torists have  done  this  in  the  last  8  months  and  axe 
saving  $50.00  to  $200  a  year  in  tire  expense. 

5,000  Miles  Without  Puncture  £J«ntegS! 

get  with  every  Durable  Steel  Studded  Tread. 

We  Llplivpr  FrPA  without  a  c?n*  deposit  prepay 
l»c  Ucilvci  rice  express  and  allow  you  to  judge. 
C«AM:»I  n:»<.n..Hl  offered  to  motorists  in  newter- 
OpeCiai  UISC0UM  ritory  on  first  shipment  direct  AJj 
3&  from  the  factory.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for  details  J£ 
Be  sure  and  put  in  your  tire  sizes.  ^r' 

rfli   MAIL    TODAY— SAVE   THE   DISCOUNT     MM  MMM 

The  Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Co.  3 

1056  Tread  Bids:..  Denver,  Colo.  ■ 

■ <        J56Transportation  Bids:.,  Chicago,  D.I.  ■ 

720-5610  Woolworth  Bldg-.,  New  York  City  | 

■ Without  obligation  send  me  tree  catalog,  copy  of  guarantee,  _ 
sample  and  booklet  "10,000  Miles  on  One  Set  of  Tires." 

Name..    _   _ 

I   Address..        | 


My  Tire  Sizes  are. 


MEN  WANTED 


LEARN  TO  DRIVE  AND  REPAIR 
AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRACTORS 

Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from  $75  to  $150 
per  month.  Learn  in  6  weeks  by  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  experience.  You  do  the  real  work  in  machine 
shop,  factory  and  on  the  road.  No  books  used.  Tools  free. 
ITDFI!1  Big  64  page  catalogue  with  views  of  men 
*  H.JCj£i  at  work  in  largest  and  best  equipped  auto 
school  in  world.  Send  name  today.  Addres3 

SWEENEY  AUTO 
SCHOOL 
1113  East 
1 5th  Street, 
Kansas  ity, 
Missoui«3. 


edPeooIe 


Any  appliance  is  a 
truss.  Raptured  people  must 
wearsome  kind  of  support.  Our  New 
Sponge  Rubber  Pad  (pat'd)  is  velvety,  soft  to 
the  skin,  pliable,  cannotslip,  extremely  com- 
fortable, adapts  itself  to  ruptured  parts  with 
less  pressure,  is  sanitary,  long  lived.  Mas 


52  Styles  of  Trussei 

25  Different  Pads 


■ages  and  strengthens  muscles,  allows  blood 
circulation  and  produces  many  cures. 

New  Scrotal  Pad  Needs  No  Leg  Strap 

Ournew  scrotal  pad  fpat'd)  holds  8  out  of  10  cases  of  hernia 
perfectly  without  strap  between  legs. 

CamnlA  Pafl  A  Snmple  Akron  Sponge  Rubber  Truss  Pad 
Tret*  Sample  ran  (pafd)  will  be  sent  absolutely  FREK  upon 
request,  also  booklet  ''Relief  to  Truss  Users."  It's  full  of  helps.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  write  us. 

THE  AKRON  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  290   Akron,  Ohio 


ATENTS 

Write  for  List  of  Patent  Buyers  and  Inven- 
tions Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offeree 
for  inventions.   Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  rnrr 
as  to  Patentability.  Write  for  our  four  books  r  f|  r.  t 
sent  free  upon  request.  -  Patents  Advertised  ' 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys,  761  Ninth  St.,  Washington,  D.  ( 


'HE  kindly  and  understanding  care  of  our  physicians  makes  the 
Keeley  Treatment  no  more  unpleasant  than  would  be  a 
treatment  by  your  family  physician     Nearly  400,000  patients  have 
been  successfully  treated  for  liquor  and  drug  using  at  Keeley 

Institutes. 

For  information  write  to  following  Keeley  Institutes  : 


Establish* 
1880 


Buffalo,  N.Y., 

799  Niagara  St. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
Dwight.  111. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


Kansas  City,  Mo., 

1919  E.  31st  St. 
Lexington,  Mass. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal., 

2400  W.  Pico  St. 
Marion,  Ind. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Waukesha,  Wis. 
West  Haven,  Conn. 
Mexico  City,  Mexico 
London,  England 


Plainfield,  Ind 
Portland,  Me. 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

812  N.  Broad  St 
Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

4246  Fifth  Ave 


Keeley  Treatment 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Learn  Music 
At  Home ! 

\Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Cornet,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Mandolin, 
'Harp,  Cello,  Trombone,  Flute,  Piccolo,  Clarinet,  Sight  Singing 

Easy  Lessons  Free! 

No  longer  need  the  ability 
to  play  be  shut  out  of 
your  life.  Just  write  us  a 
postal  today  for  our  new 
Free  Book,  fresh  from  the  printer. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  easily, 
quickly,  thoroughly  learn  to  play 
your  favorite  musical  instrument 
by  note  in  your  own  home,  with- 
out a  teacher,  by  our  New  Im- 
proved Home  Study  Method, 
without  paving  a  cent  for  lessons  ! 
Different,  easier  than  private 
teacher  way  —  no  tiresome,  dry 
exercises — no  inconvenience.  No 
trick  music,  no  "numbers,"  yet 
simple,  wonderful,  amazingly  easy 
for  even  a  mere  child. 

200,000  Pupils 

Since  1898  we  have  successfully  taught  over  200.000  people,  from 
seven  to  seventy,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  !  Hundreds  write — 
"Have  learned  more  in  one  term  in  my  home  with  your  weekly 
lessons  than  in  three  terms  with  private  teachers."  "Everything 
Is  so  thorough  and  complete."  "The  lessons  are  marvels  of  sim- 
plicity.   My  11-year  old  boy  has  not  had  the  least  trouble  to  learn." 

Wonderful  New  Book  Free ! 

We  want  to  have  one  pupil  in  each  locality  at  once  to  help  adver- 
tise our  wonderful  easy  system  of  teaching  music.  For  a  limited 
time,  we  therefore  offer  our  marvelous  lessons  free.  Only  charge  is 
for  postage  and  sheet  music.  Beginners  or  advanced  pupils.  We 
have  hundreds  of  pupils  right  here  in  New  York,  the  musical  center 
of  America,  who  prefer  our  Home  Study  method  in  place  of  best 
private  teacher.  Get  all  the  proof,  facts,  letters  from  pupils,  amazing 
free  offer  and  fascinating  New  Book  just  issued,  all  free !  Write 
postal  today.  Address  U.  S.  School  of  Music,  Box  187,  225 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


You  Can  Earn 

NEW  MACHINE 

Makes  big  profit  right 
at  the  start.   Many  doing  $3,000  a 


.  ear  and  better.  You  can  too. 
You  need  no  experience.  We 
teach  you  FREE  in  one  simple 
lesson.   Start  right  at  home.   Anywhere,  every- 
where  there's  plenty  of  money  and  big  cash  profits 
waiting  for  ambitious  men. 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  business  of  your  own.  Eequires  little  capital  and 
grows  fast  into  a  real  factory — a  real  manufacturer. 
Open  a  Tire  Repair  Shop  with  Haywood  Equip. 

ment.   Let  the  money  roll  in.  Auto  tires  need 
mending1  constantly.   There  is  your  profit.  Owners 
eager  to  give  you  their  business.  It  means  a  saving 
of  money  to  them,  and  big  cash  re- 
turns for  you. 

JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON 

For  This  FREE  Book 

A  valuable  guide  to  riches  ^  n"  "  " 
and  wealth.  It  gives  the  m 
complete  details.  How  to  f   HAYWOOD  TIRE  & 
A  start.    How  to  succeed,    f        EQUIPMENT  CO. 

W  \  Tells  all   about  your    #     -non    -j.  1  a 

 J  opportunity.   Shows    #      / 93  Capitol  Ave. 

how  easy  the  work  can   #       Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Shows  the  big.  profit  in    #  Gentlemen: 

f      Please  send  me  your 
»    book  as  you  promised  to 
*  do.  This  of  course  does  not 
£  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


be  done. 

this  new  field.  Write  for  it  today 
A  post  card  will  do.  Get  your 
FREE  copy. 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  AND 

EQUIPMENT  CO.  /Name. 
798  BAPIT0L  AVE.  /Address 
INDIANAPOLIS,      INDIANA,  ♦* 


From  14  cents  an  hour 
to  Railroad  Official 

AT  the  age  of  eighteen  Frank 
R.  Judd  was  a  machinist's  helper 
earning  14c  an  hour.  One  day  he  marked 
the  coupon  of  an  American  School  advertisement. 
Before  he  had  finished  his  course  he  was  holding 
a  good  position  in  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  * 'Because  I  had  the 
proper  training,  "  says  Mr.  Judd,  "other  advances 
were  rapid."  Today  he  is  Engineer  of  Buildings 
for  the  entire  6000-mile  system,  with  hundreds  of 
men  under  him.    He  has  made  his  mark. 

Make  Your  Mark 

Just  put  an  "X"  before  the  position  in  life  that 
yoa  want  to  fill — we'll  tell  you  how  easily  you 
can  fit  yourself  for  it.  Today  thousands  of  our 
students  are  "making  their  marks"  in  engineer- 
ing, business  and  law. 

Marking  the  coupon  will  bring  full  particulars — 
free  and  without  obligation.     Investigate  today! 

American  is  oh  o  pi 
.    of  Correspondence.  Chicago.  U.S.A. 

Dept.G1067 


American  School  of  Correspondence,  De?tC1067  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen:  Please  Bend  me  booklet  and  ted  me  how 
fit  myself  for  the  position  marked  X. 


.Electrical  Engineer 
.Elee.  Light  &  Power  Supt. 
.Hydroelectric  Engineer 
.Telephone  Engineer 
.Architect 

.Architectural  Draftsman 
.Building  Contractor 
.Building  Superintendent 
.Structural  Engineer 
.Structural  Draftsman 
.Mechanical  Engineer 
.Mechanical  Draftsman 
.Civil  Engineer 
.Steam  Engineer 
.Shop  Foreman 
.Shop  Superintendent 
.Sheet  Metal  Draftsman 


.Lawyer 
.Business  Law 
.Business  IWanager 
.Auditor 
.Accountant 
.Cert'f'd  Public  Acc'nt 
.Stenographer 
.Bookkeeper 
.Fire  Ins.  Inspector 
Fire  Ins.  Adjuster 
.Fire  In3.  Expert 
.Sanitary  Engineer 
.Plumber 

.Reclamation  Engineer 
.Automobile  Engineer 
.Automobile  Repairer 
.College  Preparatory 


We  also  prepare  for  civil  service  examinations  in  all  engineering  subjects 


Name  

Address . 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Learn  the  Auto  Business- 

Right  now  is  the  right  time  to  start;  we  are  constantly 
getting  calls  for  more  men  than  we  can  supply  as 
Chauffeurs,  Shop  Foremen,  Auto  Experts,  Race  Drivers, 
Final  Testers,  etc.  Opportunities  are  better  than  ever 
before — but  you  must  have  the  right  training  by  actual 
experience  such  as  we  give. 
4000  Graduates  are  making  good  and  getting 

$80  to  $IOOO  a  month  Salary 
$12,000  to  $20,000  a  year  in  Profits 

Most  complete  equipment;  a  dozen  cars  at  disposal  of 
students;  Knight  type,  12  and  8-cylinder  motors;  latest 
starting  systems,  etc.,  etc. 

Training    in   4    weeks — 
Tuition  and  Board,  Low 
—  Join  now  —  Send  for 
catalog  and  terms. 


Earn*75io*300aMonth 


And  Get  Thia  Auto  FREE 

My  big  free  book  tells  how  I  train  yon  to  be  an  auto\ 
expert  and  make  big  money.  Also  bow  you  can  ] 
get  Lbia  6-pass.  28  h.  p.  auto  FREE  and  the 
agency  for  your  territory.  My  plan 
starts  you  making  money  at  once.  I 
Send  for  my  Big  Auto  Book  and  full  I 
particulars.   Harry  L.  Walla.  |~ 
„    IKTERNATIONAL  MOTOR   INSTITUTE  | 
5-Pais.,26h.p.  xTTV/-    H 1 }  Ke.r.r  Bid*.,      Chicago,  III. 


OSCAR  WILDE 

His  Life  and  Confessions 

By  FRANK  HARRIS 

Two  Volumes,  T)e  Luxe,  "Price  $10.00 

Students  and  admirers  of  Oscar  Wilde's  literature 
will  find  in  these  volumes  the  answer  to  many  ques- 
tions. Here  is  what  "Life"  in  its  issue  of  July  13th 
has  to  say  of  Mr.  Harris  and  his  latest  book  production. 

"FRANK  HARRIS,  Shakespearean  student 
and  commentator,  for  years  the  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review  of  London,  in  many  ways  in- 
timately associated  with  English  letters  and 
litterati  for  two  generations,  one  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  most  discerning  critics  and  one  of  his 
few  honorably  disinterested  friends,  has  put  on 
permanent  record,  in  two  admirable  volumes — 
'Oscar  Wilde,  His  Life  and  Confessions'  —  the 
history  of  their  personal  acquaintance  and  his 
able  and  impartial  analysis  and  estimate  of  the 
vacillating  character,  sinister  associates  and 
social  forces  which  contributed  to  Wilde's  catas- 
trophe, and  of  the  end-of-the-century  England 
in  which  that  catastrophe  was  staged.  There  is 
a  fine  simplicity  and  a  high  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  about  the  work.  Indeed,  the 
latter  has  'purged  the  text  of  almost  all  the 
blemishes  inherent  in  most  of  the  author's 
writing.  And  the  biography  is  almost  certainly 
destined  to  be  a  classic  in  the  future  literature 
of  this  pitiful  tragedy  of  genius  and  frailty." 

Orders  filled  by  Pearson's  Book  Depart- 
ment on  receipt  of  price. 


BUCKLE'S  HISTORY  ./CIVILIZATION 


"To  read  this  book  is  to 
possess  the  foundation  of  an 
intellectual  education. 
Buckle  as  a  writer  of  his- 
torical truth  is  greater  than 
any  other  the  world  has  pro- 
duced. He  is  a  teacher  of 
teachers.  He  has  taught  writ- 
ers of  history  how  to  write  his- 
tory. This  man  did  not  know 
his  letters  when  he  was  eight 
years  old,  but  he  taught  him- 
self to  speak,  read,  and  write 
seven  languages  with  ease." 

The  above  is  what  Arthur  Brisbane  of  the  Hearst  papers,  famous  as  the  highest  paid  editor  in 
the  world,  says  about  Buckle's  History.   To  Brisbane  is  due  the  credit  for  the  American  Edition. 

Book  prices  have  been  advanced  from  10  to  25%  since  January  1st  and  are  still  advancing. 
We    have    a    limited    supply    of    BUCKLE'S    HISTORY    at    the    following  prices; 

The  set  complete— prepaid— to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  $1.35;  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  $1.65. 

With  Pearson's  Magazine  1  year— east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  $1.90;  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  $2.25. 
PEARSON'S   MAGAZINE,   435    EAST    24TH    STREET,   NEW    YORK  CITY 


FOUR  VOLUMES— PLAIN  BUT  SUBSTANTIAL  CLOTH  BINDING 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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There  are  seven  big  reasons  why 
WITTE  Engines  can  be  made  so 
good  and  sold  at  such  low  prices. 

If  I  can  make  only  $1  clear  profit 
,on  each  engine  I  sell,  I  can  buy  a 
good  farm  each  year.  What 
more  could  I  ask? 

Regardless  of  price  and  profit,  I  am 
building  just  as  good I  an _engme  as  I 

know  how.  The  name  WITTi,  will 
ne?S  appear  on  any  but  high  quality 
engines. 

WITTE  engines  are  built  by  ex- 
Derts— men  who  do  nothing  but  spec- 
ialize on  engines.  It  has  taken  me  30  years 
hard  wSrk  to  build  up  my.  factory  organiza- 
tion. These  men  hold  their  jobs  because 
I  believe  that  each  is  the  best  in  the 
country  in  his  particular  line  of  work. 

Our  own  natural  gas  well  right  in 
the  factory  furnishes  free  fuel  tor 
power    Without  this  the  coal  bill 
would  run  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year.    You  get  the  benent 
of  this  great  saving. 

WITTE  engines  are  sold  only  direct  from  fac- 
tory to  user.    Former  retail  prices  on  my 
engines  were  more  than  double  present 
prices.  ^s#»  sr*  : 


There  is  a  clean  business  record  of  47  years, 
and  an  engine  building  record  of  80  years, 
back  of  every  WITTE  ^gine^never  a 
ure" — a  consistent  spot  cash  record. 

That  is  why  we  can  buy  material  at 
rock  bottom  prices. 


A  wonderful  factory  equipment.  By  de- 
voting the  energy  of  the  factory  to  exclusive 
engine  building,  I  have  been  able  to  construct 
a  great  system  of  machinery  that,  ra  the 
hands  of  my  experts,  makes  all  parts 
with  exactness  and  great  speed. 


T  "  -  "  '    W.T«  EHO.«  WORKS, 


The  Burlington 

Smashes 


Mail  the 
Coupon 
TODAY 
for  Free 
WatchBook 


AH  Watch 
Competition 

Look! 

21  Ruby  and  Sap-  ^ 

phire  Jewels — 
Adjusted  to  the 
second — 

Adjusted  to  tem- 
perature — 
Adjusted  to  iso- 
1    chronism  — 
Adjusted  to  posi- 
tions— 

25-year  gold  stra- 
ta case  — 
Genuine  Montgom- 
ery Railroad  Dial — 
New  ideas  inThin  Cases 


Every  fighting  vessel  In  the  [ 
U.  S.  Navy  has  the  Burlington  I 
Watch  aboard.    This  includes 
every   torpedo   boat  —  every 
Bubmarine  as  well  aa  the  big 
Dreadnoughts.  Some  haveoveri 
800  Burlingtons  aboard. 


Only 


And  all  of  this  for  $2.50  —  only  $2.50  per 
month-a  great  reduction  in  watch  price-direct  to 
vou— positively  the  exact  prices  the  wholesale  dealer 
would  have  to  pay.  Think  of  the  h  gh-grade,  guar- 
anteed watch  we  offer  here  at  such  a  remarkable 
Srice  And  if  you  wish,  you  may  pay  this  price  at 
the  rate  of  only  $2.50  a  month.  Indeed,  the  days  of 
exhorbitant  watch  prices  have  passed. 

See  It  First! 

You  don't  pay  a  cent  to  anybody  until  you  see  the 

watch.  You  Son't  buy  a  Burlington  watch  without  seeing  it. 
I  nnk  at  the  BDlendid  beauty  of  the  watch  itself .  Thin  model, 
hanlomely  S  in  every  line..  Then  look  at 

the  works'  There  you  will  see  the  masterpiece  of  watch 
makers  skill.  A  timepiece  adjusted  to  position,  tempera- 
ture  and  isochronism. 


Is      I     ture  and  isochronism. 

ml    Free  Watch  / 

:>5«^»s5«5$kI       I  V      Rot  trip  Bnrliner-  £ 


?  FreeWatch 


Get  the  Burling  /  BOOkCOUpOH 
Kiili  IC  ton  Watch  Book  ♦  Burlington  Watch  Co. 
MM  V  v"  by  s  e  n  d  i  n  g  §  m  s,.  wA  Marshall  Blvi 
this  coupon  now.  You  will  ♦  n  1  1067  Chicago,  111 
know  a  lot  more  about  watch  £  d  me  (withont 

buying  when  you  read  it.  ^obligations  and  prepaid) 
You  will  be  able  to  steer  f  your  free  book  on  watches 
clear"  of  the  over-priced  ^^SSSSF&TS 

pon  today  for  the  book  £ 
and  our  offer.  £ 

Burlington  /  Name   

Watch  Co./ 

19th  St.  &  Marshall   J?  Address   

BIvd.,Dept  1067 

Chicago  f    ^ 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 


PEARSON'S   MAGAZINE  — advertising  section 


K™oS?oVaS2»lS  YOU  HAVE  A  BEAUTIFUL  FACE 

Is  an  absolute  necessity  if 
you  expect  to  make  the  most         y^^M      ^^^^         D7TT'  W*l  ITD    ~\T/^%CJ7  5> 
out  of  life.    Not  only  sbould         jfl  B^fev      JD  U  1     I  \J  U I\  1\  Uij£v  f 

you  wish  to  appear  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible  for  your  own 
self-satisfaction,  which  is  alone 
well  worthyoiu  efforts,  outyou 
will  find  the  world  in  general 
judging  you  greatly,  if  not 
wholly,  by  your  -'looks,"  there- 
fore it  paysto  "look  your  best" 
at  all  times.  Permit  no  one 
to  see  you  looking:  other- 
wise; it  will  injure  your  wel- 
fare! Upon  the  impression  you 
constantly  make  rests  the  fail- 
ure or  success  of  your  life. 
Which  is  to  be  your  ultimate 
destiny?  Mynew  Nose-Shaper 
"Trados"  (Model  22)  corrects 
now  ill-shaped  noses  without 

operation,  quickly,  safely  and    —  N  Before  After 

doefTnc^  Writ*  today  for  free  booklet,  which  tells  you  how  to  correct  ill-shaped  noses  without  cost  if  not  satisfactory 

cupation,  being  worn  at  night.  M.  TRILETY, Face  Specialist, 661  Ackerman  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


AGENTS 


If  you  make 
less  than 
$1200  a  year, 
you  should  get  in  touch  with  us, 
largest   manufacturers    of  transparent 
handled  Knives  and  Razors  in  U.  S.  and  we  will 
show  you  how  to  make  more.  Special  outfit 
NOVELTY  CUTLERY  C0„  42  Bar  8t-,  Ci\T0.\,  OHIO 


$100 

T-  Month 


"The  Truth  About  the  Bible" 

"It  will  do  more  to  empty  our  jails,  insane  asylums,  and  hos- 
pitals, than  any  idea  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world." — 
W.  A.  Thompson,  M.D.,  W.  A.  Swan,  M.D.,  S.  M.  McObin, 
M.D.,  H.  F.  Mikel,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Theodore  F.  Clark,  U.D. 

You  should  read  this  book,  price  S3. 00 
Address  the  Author:  SYDNEY  C.  TAPP,  Ph.B., 
Dept.  A,  615  Commerce  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Can  You  do  what  4100  Others  Have  Done? 


Can  you  succeed  where  4100  men  from 
every  walk  in  life — from  every  state  in  the 
Union,  are  making  big  money  in  a  new 
business? 

These  are  only  three  AVERAGE  CASES— 

not  the  most  remarkable  examples  by  any 
means — taken  from  our  new  TESTIMONY 
BOOK.  This  book  contains  letters  from  over 
a  hundred,  and  there  are  thirty-five  times  that 
many  more  men  who  have  gained  independ- 
ence for  themselves  through  our  course  of 
instructions. 

The  Collection  Business 

is  a  money  maker  for  any  ambitious  man.  You  do 
business  with  the  largest  and  most  successful  business 
nouses — they  are  glad  to  get  the  kind  of  service  we  fit 
you  to  give,  and  all  have  plenty  of  business  for  the 
man  who  can  deliver  the  goods. 

We  teach  you  the  secrets  of  getting  the  money.  We  do  more— 
we  offer  you  the  aid  of  our  established,  train- 
ed graduates  who  form  the  Co-Operative 
Bureau  for  exchange  of  business.  They  will 
help  you — you  will  help  them. 

Will  You  Investigate? 

Will  you  let  us  lay  before  you  the  full, 
comprehensive  and  convincing  evidence — the 
facts  and  figures  showing  what  hundreds 
have  done — are  doing — what  YOU  too ,  can 
do?  Will  you  use  this  coupon  today— NOW? 
The  results  of  your  investigation  will  please 
—will  astonish — will  certainly  Convince  you. 

W.  A.  Shryer,  Pres., 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE 
684  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


$499.08  Collected  One 
Day  by  Beginner 

"I  am  doing  splendid  for  a  new  be- 
ginner. Last  month's  showing  was 
1586.70.  This  is  my  banner  day ;  total 
collections  for  the  day  $499.08,  total 
commissions  $136.52.  My  business  is 
growing  fast;  your  system  surely  gets 
the  money." 

S.  O.  NORTON. 

Montgomery,  W.  Va. 


$380.00  One  Month's 
Net  Profit 

Although  I  have  been  in  the  business 
only  a  few  months,  last  month  showed 
a  net  profit  of  $380.00.  Our  new  de- 
partment handling  outside  business, 
just  started,  will  show  net  monthly 
profit  of  $100.00.  We  are  growing  fast." 
EDGAR  B.  DIBBELL, 

Van  Wert.  Ohio 


$ 1 0,287 .07—  5  Months' 
Commissions 

"Total  collections  for  five  months 
aggregate  $23,000.14— total  commis- 
sions same  period  $10,287.07.  $410.95 
collected  in  a  single  day.  Net  profit 
one  month.  $599.00.  Collections  al- 
most double  last  year's." 

F.  C.  WALKER, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


INVESTIGATION  COUPON 

(Cut  or  tear  of!  and  mail) 
|  W.  A.  SHRYER,  Pres..  American  Collection  Service, 


684  State  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 

I  want  to  investigate  your  proposition.  Please  send  me  without  charee 
or  obligation  your  POINTERS  ON  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS 
telling  me  how  to  get  a  real  start. 


City. 


Please  mention  Pearson's  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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KonThoro's  Music  inthe  House 
Ifs  Homo  Sweet  Home 

Someone  has  truly  said  that  music  completes  the  home  and  makes  it  a  place 
worth  living  in.  Is  your  home  complete?  Is  it  filled  with  the  sweetest  and 
purest  of  melodies  just  when  youandyour  family  feel  most  like  enjoying  them? 
Do  you  have  music  whenever  you  want  it? 

The  Jesse  French  &  Sons  Player-Piano  brings  this  peace  and  musical  contentment.  It 
is  a  wonderfully  versatile  mellow-voiced  instrument  on  which  you — and  each  member  of 
your  household  can  play  every  kind  and  class  of  music.    The — 

Jesse  French  &  Sons 

Player-Piano 

"Unquestioned  Excellence" 


— is  shown  in  all  its  many  styles  and 
finishes  in  our  Free  Catalog.  If  you 
are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a 
guaranteed  player-piano  (or  an  upright 
or  grand  piano)  you  should  get  this 
Catalog  at  once  and  learn  more  about 
these  superb  instruments  that  have 
been  famous  for  almost  half  a  century. 

If  there  is  no  Jesse  French  dealer 
near  you,  we  will  ship  direct  any  one 
of  our  instruments  on  30  days  free  trial. 


With  a  small  amount  down  and  pay- 
ments spread  over  three  years,  you 
can  easily  buy  a  genuine  Jesse  French 
instrument.  Pay  us  for  it  while  you 
are  enjoying  it.    In  many  localities 
where  we  have  no  representatives, 
we  are  selling  Jesse  French  fi 
Sons  instruments  on  this  liberal 
easy  payment  plan.   Why  don't 
you  get  a  Jesse  French  &  Sons 
Player-Piano  in  this  way? 


Remember  that  Jesse  French  in- 
struments are  among  the  old  and 
best  loved  in  America  and  that  every 
one  is  guaranteed  to  please.  Get 
Catalog.      See  for  yourself.     Tear  off 
the  coupon  now  and  mail  it  to  us. 


JESSE  FRENCH  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

1410  Third  Avenue,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


Chicago  Salesroom,  91,8  Republic 
Bldg.t  State  &  Adams  Sts. 


/  /      PIANO  CO.. 
//  1410  3d  Ave., 
/  ,     New  Castle,  Indiana 
/  /        Chicago  Salesroom: 
/  /     948  Republic  BIdg., State 
/  /  and  Adams  Streets 

/   /jGentlemen:  Please  send  me  your 

/ 

/ 

// 
/  /  Name 


Jesse  French  &  Sons  instruments. 


8300.000,000  Wasted  Annually 


Note  These  Opinions  About  the  ' A.  C.  A 

Mr  H.  G.  Wilson,  Commissioner,  Toledo  Commerce 
Club:*  "Your  Association  is  better  equipped  to 
advance  the  efficiency  of  traffic  men  ^-  -  — 

than  any  other."  Mr.  A.T.  Waterfall, 
Traffic  Commissioner,  Detroit,  Mich.: 
"You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
splendid  and  important  work."  Mr. 
F.  A.  Barber,  Chief  of  Tariff  Bu 
reau, Wabash, Railroad:  "Idonot 
see  how  anyone  can  help  but  be 
greatly  benefited  thereby."  Let 
us  send  you  copies  of  letters 
of  approval  received  from 


dozens  of  America's  fore 
most  Traffic  men. 

The  American  Commerce  Association 
will  teach  you  how  to  determine  the 
tariff  which  names  the  lowest  legal  rate 
on  the  shipment  of  com 
modifies.    This  is  the 
basis  of  all  traffic 
knowledge.  With- 
out it  no  one  can 
hope  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  traffic 
management. 


OUT  of  a  real- 
*  ization      o  f 
the  tremendous 
annual  waste  of 
money    in  freight 
shipments    on  the 
Dart  of  the  railroads 
and  the  shippers  due 
to  inefficiency  and  lack 
of  knowledge  came  E. 
S.  Ketchum's  vision  of 
a   new    era   in  freight 
transportation. 
TL    •  j     fathered  a  great 
I  IlC  luCScommercial  o  r  - 
ganization    of  300  railroad 
and  industrial  traffic  experts 
banded  together  to  disseminate 
knowledge  to  increase  efficiency 
in  the  handling  of  freight  trans- 
portation problems  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  would  make  this  waste  no 
longer  possible. 
ti7t  lay  behind  a  single  idea 

,  .What  DOWCrthat  could  eliminate  such 
1  tremenaous  losses — a  single   idea  that 
would  revolutionize  shipping  conditions — 
make  for  maximum  efficiency — allow  larger 
of  commodities — because  of 


,    ,  .  earnings   on  the  marketing 

the  direct  relationship  that  marketing  cost  has  to  profits  What  possibilities  were  opened  to  young  men  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  that  would  develop  their  brain  capacity  to  maximum  earning  powers. 

■j       j      j       £  in  traffic  work  owe  their  success  to  A.  C.  A.  training.   Hundreds  are  on  the  road  to  success 

rlUnQrCQS  O*  nfl©nf°r  the  same  reason.  Everywhere  shrewd  business  men  aregaining  from  the  information  con- 
tained In  the  training  service  of  the  American  Commerce  Association  plans  and  methods  and  detailed  knowledge  tor  the 
efficient  handling  of  their  freight  transportation  problems. 

It  I    i\     t     Traffic  Manager.   Franklin  H.   Kalbfliesch  Co.,   Crown  Chemical  &  Color  Corporation,   Erie  Chemical. 

Xl»JU«I^ftrDyWorks'  Franklin  Tank  Line,  and  Consulting  Traffic  Manager  to  the  Standard  Slate  Co.,  Perry,  Dame  & 
Co.,  Union  Cassefn  Co.,  and  Carbona  Products  Co.,  says,  "I  owe  more  to  the  American  Commerce  Association  than 
to  any  other  factor  that  enters  into  the  problems  of  traffic  management.  I  have  gained  much  from  the  informa- 
tion concerning  traffic  affairs  that  has  come  to  me  from  them." 

A  Big  Man  has  given  evidence.    Why  shouldn't  you,  too,  gain  by  taking  the  course? 


v  EFFICIENT  TRAFFIC  MEN  EARN  FROM  $2,000  TO  $40,000  YEARLY 

'X.        Young  Man,  You  Have  as  Much  Brains  as  These  High-Salaried  Men.     Your  Brains  Simply  Require  Proper  Training. 

Heretofore  Traffic  Knowledge  could  be  secured  only  through  years  of  tedious  experience.  You  can  now  easily 
American  X  acquire  this  highly  profitable  knowledge  in  a  very  few  months,  and  EARN  A  BIG  SALARY  FOR  LIFE  through 
fnmmprfp  <V  membership  in  the  AMERICAN  COMMERCE  ASSOCIATION.  Right  now  the  railroads  and  shippers  are  in 
i„  ,!i;«n  urgent  need  of  100,000  trained  traffic  men.    There  are  500,000  business  concerns  in  the  U.  S.— 50,000  of  these 

Association  pay  frejght  bills  of  $5,000  and  over,  yearly.    Over  2,000  Million  Dollars  is  paid  as  freight  each  year  to  1,000 

Dept.  70.  Amer.    ^  railroads. 

Com.  Bldg.,  Chicago  V  There  is  no  "fixed"  salary  for  efficient  managers  —  YOU  are  worth  just  what  you  can  earn.  A 

Please  explain  to\  number  of  Traffic  Managers  receive  yearly  salaries  of  $25,000  to  $40,000.  Thousands  receive  $2,000 
me  without  charge  <v  t0  $5,000.  Use  your  spare  time  in  becoming  a  Traffic  Expert.  It  costs  little,  is  easy  to  learn,  and  tbe 
or  obligation  howV  work  is  fascinating.  It  is  the  biggest  and  best  opportunity  you  have  ever  had.  You  will  have  tne 
your  course  in  Traffic  V  assistance  of  many  of  America's  most  prominent  traffic  men.  Your  success  depends  upon  your  taking 
Efflciencywilltrainmeto  ^  advantage  of  the  experiences,  technical  knowledge  and  co-operation  of  these  men.  After  completing 
become  a  Traffic  expert.     x.  your  course  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  we  will  refund  your  money. 

aZL::::::::: .v.v.v.v.'.^x     American  commerce  association 

City  State  %   DEPT.  70,  American  Commerce  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


